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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  that  occasion 
has  long  existed  for  a  new  book  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  English 
Language,  which  should  be  written  in  some  respects  from  fresh 
points  of  view,  and  should  be  of  a  fuller  character  than  commonly 
belongs  to  works  on  this  subject. 

The  present  edition  has  been  rerised,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

The  Author  feels  bound  specially  to  acknowledge  material  aid 
in  his  labours  derived  firom  the  latest  edition  of  M.  Guizot's  "  Die- 
tionnaire  Universel  des  Synonymea  de  la  langue  Fran9aise,"  from 
which,  bearing  in  mind  the  differences  between  the  genius  of  the 
French  and  the  English,  he  has  extracted  much  valuable  matter. 
He  has  also  analyzed  and  assimilated  the  observations  of  previous 
writers  on  EngUsh  Synonymy — a  branch  of  literature  which  has 
hitherto  borne  very  scanty  fruit  in  our  own  country.  Such  writers 
are  Crabbe,  Taylor,  Graham,  and  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. 

While  he  has  exercised  his  own  independent  judgment  and  ori- 
ginal thought,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  incorporate  views  of  other 
writers  where  he  beheved  that  he  might  do  so  with  advantage. 
His  object  has  been  neither  a  display  of  originality  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  a  servile  compilation  on  the  other,  but  such  a  combina- 
tion of  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  valued  authorities  as  might  tend 
to  produce  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  would  be 
needless  to  say  to  how  great  an  extent  any  writer  on  English 
Synonyms  must  at  present  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 

He  must  acknowledge  also  invaluable  help,  in  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Hichardson's  "English  Dictionary,"  which,  from  the 
comprehensive  range  of  authors  quoted,  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  to  famish,  as  it  were,  a  literary  biography  of  the  words  in 
question.  The  arrangement  of  their  meanings  in  Webster  has  also 
been  occasionally  of  good  service. 

The  list  of  words  noticed  has  been  purposely  made  as  ample  as 
possible;  for  observation  has  taught  him  that  our  acquaintance 


VI  PREFACE. 

with  the  distinctive  force  even  of  familiar  words  is  often  less  accu- 
rate than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  besides  which,  the  requirements 
of  foreign  students  of  our  language  seemed  in  a  pecuHar  way  to 
claim  his  sympathy  and  consideration. 

He  has  been  careful  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  words  ana- 
lyzed, so  far  as  this  was  necessary  for  a  fundamental  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  words  themselves ;  and  in  this  department  he 
has  sought  the  guidance  and  corroboration  only  of  advanced  and 
scientific  etymologists.  On  the  otlier  hand  he  has  striven  to  avoid 
the  temptation  of  undue  amplification  on  these  points,  feeling 
himself  bound  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  distinction  between  a 
Philological  Treatise  and  a  Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

In  regard  to  the  quotations,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them 
as  illustrative  as  possible  of  the  observations  which  have  gone 
before,  by  selecting  passages  in  which  they  are  employed  with 
charaderistic  force  by  leading  writers  of  the  language.  It  would 
have  swollen  the  book  to  unwieldy  dimensions,  and  have  been 
altogether  alien  to  its  character  and  object,  had  he  given  quota- 
tions of  the  words  under  every  sense  in  which  they  might  have 
been  employed,  or  treated  them  in  all  cases  as  Words  and  not  as 
Synonyms. 

An  Index  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition.  This  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  Synonyms  as  arranged,  but  also 
will  enable  the  reader  to  institute  independent  comparisons  of  the 
words,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so. 


The  Author,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  already  put  together  a 
large  amount  of  material  for  a  new  edition,  for  which  he  had  also 
written  the  above  Preface.  My  own  work  has  been  simply  such 
revision  as  was  necessary  while  the  Dictionary  was  passing  through 

the  press. 

H.  P.  S. 
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ABANDON.  F0B8AXB.  Desbbt.' 
RSUNQUISH. 

The  etymological  force  of  Abandon 
(Fr.  {JknuUmner.  a  handon,  at  liberty; 
feudal  Lat.  bandumf  an  order,  decree ; 
see  Bbachet)  has  well-ziigQ  disap- 
peared from  this  word.  To  emhaadon 
or  abandon  was,  primarily,  to  bring 
under  the  power  of  another ;  and  as 
this  would  miply  the  surrender  of  all 
control  on  the  part  of  the  orig^mal  pos- 
seisor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  con- 
sequential idea  has  in  modem  £nglish 
become  the  primary,  and  then  the  ex- 
clusive, meaning.  To  abandon  is  now, 
in  the  most  comprehensiye  sense,  to 
gire  up  Jinally  aaidabiolutely,  whether 
with  or  without  transference  of  the 
thing  abandoned  to  some  person  or 
power  external  to  ourBelves.  A  trace 
of  the  old  meaning,  that  of  placing 
beyond  jurisdiction  and  so  disclaiming 
poMessum,  appears  in  Shakespeare : 
"Madam  wife,  thej  aej  that  I  have 

dreamed 
And  slept  alone  lome  fifteen  yean  or  more. 
Lady.   Aye,  and  the  time  seems  thirty 

onto  me. 
Being  all  thia  time  abandoned  from  Toor 

bed." 

Spenser  used  the  Ibrm  aband. 

No  praise  or  blame  is  absolutely  ex- 
pessed  by  the  term  abandon,  which 
IS  one  of  the  widest  in  the  lang^uage, 
though  it  has  a  tendency  to  imply 
blame  when  used  of  persons  without 
qualification.  So  to  abandon  friends 
■ounds  blameworthy,  because  under 
this  simple  expression  the  mind  con- 
template nothing^  but  a  deserted 
friendship.  Yet  it  is  right  to  abandon 
friends,  if  they  betake  themselves  to 
what  IS  dishonest  or  disgraceful. 
We  may  abandon  persons  or  things ; 
in  particular,  places,  positions,  ideas, 


,    opinions,  hopes,  expectations,  offices^ 
I    possessions,  good  or  evil  habits,  as  the 
j    case   may  foe.     But  that  which  is 
i    abandoned  is  alwajrs  a  thing  of  con* 
sideration,  not  a  thing  of  little  value 
I   or  a  matter  of  netty  detail.    We  may 
abandon  wealtn,  but   not  a  purse. 
I    Where  loss  or  injury  is  entailed  on 
,   the  person  abandoned,  or  the  abandon- 
!   ment  is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  this 
moral  colouring  belongs  not  to  the 
',   force  of  the  term,  which  is  essentially 
;   no  more  than  that  of  Jinal  leaving  or 
\   surrender,  but  to  the  circumstances  of 
,   the  case.    It  is  only  when  all  efforts 
1   to  save  his  ship  are  hopeless  that  the 
I   captain  abandons  her  to  the  rocks  and 
I    waves.    In  times  of  early  Christianity 
I   men  were  called  upon  to  abandon 
I   houses,  lands,  and  relatives  in  such 
a  way  as  would  be  now  not  onlv  un- 
<»llea  for,  but  an  unjustifiable  aeser- 
tion  of  them.   We  may  observe  that  a 
twofold  idea  seems  inherent  in  aban- 
donment.   We  may  abandon  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  by  actively  trans- 
farring,  or  by  avoiding  and  taking 
ourselves  off.    The  former  force  was 
the  predominant  in  the  old  English, 
the  latter  in  the  new. 

*'  See  how  he  lies  at  random  earelesalv  dif- 

fnaed 
As  one  past  hope  abandoned^ 
And  by  himself  given  o'er."       Milton. 

Forsake  \b  the  A.  S.  for-sacany 
meaning  orig.  to  oppose,  object  (Bos- 
worth).  In  usage  it  implies  some 
degree  of  antecedent  habituation  or 
association  which  is  given  up.  We 
forsake  relatives  to  whom  we  were 
naturally  bound,  friends  with  whom 
we  once  associated,  habits  which  we 
had  contracted,  opinions  which  we 
had  entertained,  places  which  we  used 
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to  frequent.  The  caude  of  fonakinff 
is  altered  taste  or  habit,  rariation  of 
castom,  alienated,  or  abated  attach- 
ment. So,  rhetoricallv,  "the  blood 
forsook  his  cheek,"  that  is,  left  its 
wonted  place.  The  term  does  not  go 
berond  this  breaking  off  of  previous 
habit  or  association,  the  making  that 
a  matter  of  neglect  or  avoidance  which 
before  was  matter  of  inclination  and 
aeekinff :  and.  like  abandon,  implies 
in  itselr  neither  praise  nor  blame, 
which  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  forsBKing.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
implied  in  forsake  a  former  personal 
connexion  with  ourselves,  we  are  not 
aaid  to  forsake  abstract  forms  of  good. 
We  forsake  houses,  lands,  friends, 
possessions,  not  w<Mdth,  station,  or 
rank.  These  we  are  said  to  abandon 
or  renounce.  Persons  on  being  for- 
aaken  by  those  who  once  loved  them 
have  sometimes  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair. 

**  For  wele  or  wo  she  nill  him  not/orsnAtf." 
CHAUcaa. 

To  Desert  (Lat.  di$l6r)tn;  to  for- 
take  or  abandon ;  de  and  tertre,  to  Join 
cr  bind  togetheVf  as  opposed  to  auerere^ 
tofatttu — ftsten  hana  to  hand  and  so 
atsert  a  claim)  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons, places,  causes,  principles,  or  un- 
dertakings in  conjunction  with  others. 
We  abandon  but  do  not  desert  efforts 
or  undertaking^  which  are  purely  our 
own,  and  in  which  we  owe  no  obliga- 
tion or  allegiance  to  others.  The 
term  desert  always  implies  blame 
except  when  used  of  loealitiet.  To 
desert  a  person,  a  principle,  or  a  cause, 
e.g. ,  is  by  the  force  of  the  term  blame- 
worthy ;  for  it  iuTolves  the  abandon- 
ment of  sympathy,  help,  countenance, 
protection,  effort,  where  these  were 
our  bounden  duty,  and  where  the 
contrary  involves  a  breach  of  trust, 
fidelity,  honor,  or  natural  obligation. 
Not  so  to  desert  a  locality,  which  may 
be  indifferent,  justifiable,  or  com- 
pulsory. It  was  from  overlooking 
the  fact  that  placet  might  be  deserted 
that  some  have  laid  it  down  that  all 
desertion  is  disgraceful.  "  A  deserted 
fortress,"  a  "  deserted  village."  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  opprobnousin  the 
following,  where  the  word  land  meana 
more  than  locality : — 


"  No  more  exciises  or  deUys.    I  stand 
Id  arms,  prepared  to  combat  hand  to  osnd, 
The  base  deterter  of  his  native  land/* 

DatDBzr. 
Like  forsake,  desert  implies  some  de- 
gree of  previous  haoituation  and 
association,  but  the  bond  broken  in 
forsaking  is  that  of  attachment,  in 
deserting  duty;  hence  we  are  not 
said  to  desert  what  there  was  no  moral 
obligation  to  adhere  to,  as,  e.g.,  a 
statement,  an  expression,  or  a  mere 
opinion;  but  prmciples  which  we 
were  bound  to  support  as  being 
pledged  to  maintain  tnem.  Desertion 
mvolves  the  withdrawal  of  active  co- 
operation, forsaking  of  sympathetic 
association.  Desert  is  more  purely 
voluntaiT  than  forsake.  We  may  for- 
sake unaer  a  feeling  of  imperative 
dut^,  our  inclinations  giving  way  to 
motives  which  our  reason  (ures  not 
discard ;  but  we  desert  when  we  dis- 
like our  duty,  or  are  prevailed  upon  by 
some  external  preference  or  allure- 
ment to  escape  from  it. 

To  Relinquish  (LtX,rHmqu}hr«)  is 
to  give  up  under  some  influence, 
power,  or  physical  compulsion.  We 
relinquish  as  an  act  of  prudence,  judg- 
ment, or  necessity  that  which,  had  we 
been  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
continued  to  hold.  The  act  of  relin- 
quishment may  of  course  prove  sub- 
sequently to  have  been  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  wise  or  unwise.  A 
wounded  hand  may  be  oompelUd  to 
relinc^uish  its  grasp.  In  matters  moral 
I  relinquish  my  scheme  on  finding  it 
impracticable,  or  my  opinion  on  find- 
ing it  untenable,  or  my  hope  on  find- 
ing it  vain.  Some  degree  of  previous 
struggle  with  ourselves  is  gone 
through  before  we  fiually  resolve  to 
relinquish,  or  some  external  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  us  which  in- 
duces us  to  do  so. 

"The  Diadaine  met  him,  and  brought 
to  him  from  her  Majesty  letters  of  revoca- 
tion  with  commandment  to  relrnqvuh  for 
hii  own  part  the  intended  attempt."  ~ 
Hakluyt. 

It  may  be  observed  that  abandon  and 
desert  express  more  positive  acts  of 
the  mind  than  forsake  and  relinquish. 
He  who  abandons  has  finally  resolved, 
he  who  forsakes  has  undergone  change 
of  mind,  he  who  deserts  has  sacrificed 
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principle  or  duty,  he  who  relinquishes 
hss  ccataed  to  hope  or  to  endearour. 
As  the  others  are  applies  ble  both  to 
things  and  persons,  so  relinquish  be- 
longs to  thmpi  alone.  In  troublous 
times  men  have  sought  to  preserve 
their  treuMire  by  concealing  it  under 
the  earth ;  i^  after  a  while,  it  should 
he  discovered  by  another,  the  law  will 
not  allow  him  to  assume  on  the  part 
of  the  original  owner  an  intention  to 
Abandon  it^  Prosnerity  quickly  raises 
about  us  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  who 
would  be  the  first  to  forsake  us  in  time 
of  adversity.  It  is  an  aggravation  of 
misfortune,  if  one  who  had  long  pro- 
fessed attachment  should  not  only 
capriciously  forsake  us  but  also  de- 
sert us  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  How  often  do  we  engage 
•ourselves  in  pursuits  which  bring  us 
far  more  anzietjr  and  labour  than  profit 
or  pleasure,  which  yet  from  habit  or 
some  other  cause  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  to  relinquish. 

ABANDONED.  Propligatb. 
Reprobate.     Unprinciplbo.     De- 

VRAVED. 

Abandonbd  (see  Abandon)  is 
strictly  a  part,  jpasaire  of  the  verb 
abandouy  thoueh  used  as  an  inde- 
pendent adj.  in  the  former  capacity 
It  follows,  of  course,  all  the  meanings 
of  its  verb.  As  an  adj.  it  has  the 
meaning  of  Belf-abandoned,and  that  to 
yioe;  ibr  the  ways  of  wickedness  are 
easy,  and  not  to  struggle  is  to  sink. 
It  IS  used  of  persons  snd  chsracter, 
and  80,  by  association,  of  life  and  con- 
duct. It  is  a  Yoluntary  surrender  of 
self  to  the  temptation  of  self-indol- 
|[enoe;  self-control  and  the  estima- 
tion of  othen  being  disregarded  and 
•defied.  The  abanooned  man  is  em- 
phatically not  the  misguided,  seduced. 
or  orerbome  man.  The  aoandonea 
man  is  impatient  of  discipline  and 
even  of  reflexion ;  he  is  wanting  in 
virtuous  ambition ;  he  is  without  as- 
piration, and  has  nothing  worthy  to 
be  called  belief.  Pleasure  and  ease 
sre  his  only  happiness,  and  all  else  is 
either  a  labour  or  a  dream.  His 
social  nature  seeks  relief  in  the  com- 
nnionship  of  others  like  himself. 
This  systematic  character  renders  the' 


term  inappUoable  to  single  aota,  how- 
ever atrociously  bad. 

"  Nor  let  her  tempt  that  deepaor  SBake  the 

■hore 
Where  oar  abtrndontd  yoath  ehe  sees 
Shipwrecked  in  Inziuy  sod  loit  in  esae.*' 
Paioa. 

Reprobate  (Lat.  rtjn'^ibatusj  tritd 
and  rejected)  expresses  that  character 
in  which  a  course  of  self-abandonment 
to  vice  results ;  one  cast  away  with- 
out hope  of  recovery,  the  very  desire 
and  recognitbn  of  good  being  lost, 
all  repentance  cast  off,  the  bitter  be- 
coming sweet  and  the  light  darkness, 
by  a  confirmed  blunting  of  the  moni 
perception.  The  reprobate  is  regarded 
as  one  whom  it  would  be  fruiUess  to 
attempt  to  reclaim.  This  state  the 
abandoned  may  not  yet  have  reached. 

"  And  strength  and  art  are  eesilr  ontdone 
By  spirits  reprobate,"  Milton. 

The  Propuoate  man  (Lat.  proflv- 
garey  to  doth  down)  is  he  who  nas 
thrown  away,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  ready  to  throw  away,  all  that  the 
good  and  wise  desire  to  retain,  aa 
principle,  honour,  virtue,  possessions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  rery  poor 
or  obscure  man,  though  he  might  be 
abandoned  and  even  reprobate,  could 
not  be  profligate.  For  profligacy  is  a 
vice  ot  the  great,  the  poweniil,  and 
the  rich.  We  speak  of  a  profligate 
monarch,  nobleman,  court,  ministry, 
aristocracy ;  of  a  corrupt  or  demora- 
lized, but  not  profligate,  peasantry. 
Profligacy  is  characterized  oy  shame- 
lessness  and  a  defiant  disregard  of 
morals.  The  old  physical  use  of  the 
term  has  disappeared,  as  in  Bishop 
Hall's  letter  to  the  Pope:— 

"  Is  it  for  thee  to  excite  Christian 
Princes,  already  too  mnch  gorged  with 
blood,  to  the  pro/tigation  and  fearftil 
slsnghter  of  their  own  snbjecta  P  ** 

The  modern  use  of  it  appears  in  the 
following : — 

"  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the 
highest  pitch  of  profiigacy  is  to  own  in- 
stead of  concealing  crimes,  and  to  take 
pride  in  them  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
them." — ^BouNeaaoKB. 

The  Unprincipleo  man  is  not 
necessarily  abandoned  to  ways  of 
licentious  self-indulgence,  orprofligate 
of  expenditure.  He  may,  in  ue  anin 


of  ieoAial  enjojment,  be  eren  abste- 
mioQS,  and  in  those  of  expenditure 
penuriouB.  Bat  as  the  abandoned 
man  sins  against  self-control  and  the 
profli^te  against  sobriety,  so  the  un- 
principled against  justice  and  integ- 
rity. The  abandoned  man  injures 
himself  primarily  and  others  only 
indirectly;  the  unprincipled  is  x«ady 
to  erect  bis  own  interests  on  the  ruins 
of  the  interests  of  others.  The  term 
unprincipled,  not  an  ancient  one  in 
our  language,  has  a  twofold  mean- 
ing ;  first,  wanting  in  good  principle, 
or  conspicuously  marked  by  an  absence 
of  it;  in  which  sense  it  is,  negatiyely, 
applicable  to  acts,  plans,  or  proceed- 
ings; and  secondly,  not  acting  on 
good  principle  or  acting  upon  the 
oontruy  toward  others ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  applicable  to  persons  only. 
The  first  employment  appears  in  the 
following:— 

"Whilst  the  moaarchies  tabsisted  this 
ynprindpled  oesuoo  wm  what  the  inflnenee 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Houm  of  Bour- 
bon nerer  dared  to  attempt  on  the 
jonnger.'^^Boauk 

The  second  in  the  following : — 
"Others  betake  themselves  to  State 
aflHirs  with  sonls  so  wgnindjUed  in  Tirtne 
and  tme  generons  breeding,  that  flattery, 
and  conrtships,  and  tjnrannoQS  aphorisms 
appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wis- 
dom."—Miltok. 

Depraved  is  a  term  which  points 
to  external  circumstances  or  continued 
practices  which  have  gradually  per- 
verted the  nature.  (Lat.  depravar$y 
to  pervert^  eUttort.)  Depravity  is 
perversion  of  the  standard  of  right, 
and  the  term  is  employed  not  only  of 
morals,  but  also  of  manners,  taste,  and 
the  arts;  and  in  a  peculiar  physical 
sense  (which  however  is  technical) 
of  the  humours  of  the  body ;  a  phrase 
which  illustrates  the  radical  meaning 
of  the  term,  corruptly  departing  from 
a  state  of  wholesome  function.  De- 
pravity involves  the  substitution  of 
false  for  true  principles,  or  the  less 
worthy  for  the  more  worthy,  the 
pretentious  for  the  meritorious,  the 
showy  for  the  intrinsically  Bolidf  and 
valuable,  the  meretricious  for  the 
chaste ;  that  which  attracts  the  admi- 
ration of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  for 
that  which   will    bear  the  test   of 
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exact  criticism ;  a  conventional  stan- 
dard of  morality  for  the  true,  the  vir- 
tuous, and  the  right.  It  is  that  de- 
fisctive. estimation  which  follows  the 
assumption  of  a  corrupt  test. 

"  When  Reason  and  understanding  are- 
dtpraved,  and  as  Hx  eorrnpted  as  the  very 
DMsions  of  the  heart— when  then  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  what  else  can  we  ex^ 
pect  than  that  both  fall  into  the  ditch!  **— 
rasaLoca. 

By  the  constant  keeping  of  evil 
company  a  man  s  taste  and  character 
will  of  necessity  become  depraved. 
There  is  danger  that  he  may  grow  un- 
principUd  in  uis  dealings,  ttiat  he  may 
abandon  himself  to  allurements  and 
temptations,  that  he  may  go  on  to  ex- 
hibit an  open  projiigaeif  of  conduct, 
and  finally  sink  into  the  condition  of 
a  reprobate,  whom  conscience  ceases 
to  encourage  or  to  warn.  In  old 
English  the  yerb  deprave  was  often 
usea  in  the  sense  of  to  malign. 

ABASE.  HuMBLB.  Degrade.  Dis- 
GRACE.  Debase.  Humiliate.  Dis- 
honour. Depose.  Depress.  Lower. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  word 
abate  (Fr.  abatsfsr,  boj.  bw)  was  used, 
in  a  purely  physical  sense,  as  by 
Shakespeare : — 

'*  And  will  she  yet  abate  her  eyes  oa 
meP" 

To  abase  is  now  only  applied  to- 
persons.  It  is  to  bring  low  or  to> 
lower  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  per- 
son lowered  shall  be  deeply  conscioos 
of  the  lowering.  But  this  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity on  account  of  great  guilt  or 
disgraceful  conduct.  That  of  which 
the  person  abased  is  primarily  con- 
scious is  unworthiness  m  reference  to 
others'  estimation  of  him  or  to  his- 
own.  In  abasement  we  suffer  a  con- 
tradiction off  or  voluntarily  forego,  as- 
the  case  may  be,  our  own  peculiar 
pretensions.  It  may  even  be  merito- 
rious to  abase  or  humble  one's  self 
(of  these  two  abase  is  the  stronger 
term).  This  could  never  be  said 
of  demde  or  disgrace.  The  penitent 
man  humbles  himself,  the  remorseful 
penitent  abases  himself.  In  either 
case  a  conquest  is  gained  over  pride, 
arrogance,  or  self-will.  He  is  abased 
who  suffers  a  diminution  of  his  dig- 
nity, merit,  or  repute. 
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"«  AbKffbed  in  that  immenaity  I  s««, 
I  sbnok  aboMtd,  udyetwpiTe  to  Thee/* 
CowrKB. 

To  Humble  (Lat.  hUmtUs^  low), 
tlioagh  not  in  one  way  so  strong  a  term 
as  abase,  has  a  fnller  moral  meaning. 
He  who  is  abased  is  brought  low,  be 
who  is  humbled  recognises  the  light 
of  being  so  brought  It  bears  reife- 
rence  to  some  former  condition  of  ex- 
altation or  estimate  of  self,  as  the 
proud  man  may  be  humbled  by  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  He  who  suffers 
no  more  than  orerwhelming  shame  in 
his  reTerses  or  change  of  condition  is 
abased  without  being  humbled.  He 
as  humbled,  who  is  torced  to  become 
■acquainted  with  those  vicissitudes  of 
nature  or  fortune,  to  which  hitherto  he 
had  been  blinded  by  unreflectiveness 
or  pride.  He  is  abased,  whom  con- 
science oar  circumstances  have  unde- 
oeived  in  his  claims  to  moral  or 
social  superiority. 

"The  plMD  meaaing  of  the  Apoatle  is  to 
dedare  in  one  oontinned  aentence  that 
■Christ  when  He  was  in  the  form  of  Qod 
humhUd  Himself  by  condescending  to  take 
«pon  Him  the  form  of  man,  and  not  only  so 
bnt  bnmbled  Himself  yet  farther  by  ooa- 
d«i8eendinff  to  die  eren  the  death  of  a  maJe- 
factor. " — ^Clarkk. 

Degrade  (Lat.  <ie,  <2oum,and/rrtf^tu, 
•a  step)  bears  reference  to  some  stan* 
dard  or  level,  moral  or  social,  below 
which  the  person  degpraded  or  who 
has  degraded  himself  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  Unlike  abase  and  hum- 
ble, which  belong  to  sentient  beings, 
•degrade  is  not  confined  to  persons, 
but  is  applicable  to  anything  capable 
<rf'an  accession  or  dimmution  ot  dig- 
nity. Art  is  degraded  when  it  is 
treated  only  as  a  trade.  •  The  higher 
the  social  position,  or  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  person,  the  more 
degrading  is  the  dereliction.  The 
higher  the  standard  to  which  persons 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
fcMm,  the  more  degradmg  is  the  for- 
feiture of  self-respect.  Sensuality,  for 
instance,  is  peculiarly  degrading  in 
those  who  have  great  powen  of  mmd, 
meanness  of  deuin^  in  the  affluent, 
low  companionship  m  the  nobly  born. 

'*  Moments  there  mnst  be  when  the  sin- 
A«r  b  sensible  of  the  degradation  of  his 
slate,  when  he  feels  with  pain  the  slavish 
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dependence  ander  which  he  is  faronght  to 
fortune  and  the  world,  to  violent  passions 
and  settled  habits,  and  to  faars  ana  upre- 
hensiotts  arising  tnm  consdons  gmlt.**— 
BiAia. 

Disgrace  is  to  deprive  of  respect  (O. 
Fr.  diMpraee.  dU-  and  fracs,  Lat.  gratia, 
^aooitr).  He  who  (usgraces  another 
deprives  him  of  such  social  regard  as 
would  otherwise  belong  to  him.  He 
who  disgraces  himself  deprives  him- 
self of  the  respect  of  othen.  Disgrace 
is  to  the  feeling  of  respect  what  Dis- 
HONou  R  is  to  its  outward  token.  Hence 
disgrace  is  rather  in  a  man*s  self,  dis- 
honour depends  rather  upon  othen. 
While  conscience  may  excite  in  us  a 
feeling  of  disgrace,  we  can  have  none 
ofdishonour  except  it  be  inflicted  upon 
us  by  othen.  Yet  in  the  term  dis- 
grace there  seems  to  be  a  blending  of 
the  two  ideas  of  the  Latin  gratia  and 
the  English  grace,  namely,  internal 
oomelioess  ana  external  fiivour.  The 
minister  who  is  capriciously  dismissed 
by  his  sovereign  is  said  to  be  dis- 
graced. Yet  it  is  plain  that  he  is  in 
no  other  sense  so  than  as  being  mere- 
ly thrown  out  of  favour,  while  as  re- 
eards  his  own  character  he  is  rather 
aishonoured  than  disgraced.  The 
general  who  is  taken  captive  after  a 
gallant  resistance  never  could  be  dis- 
graced, though  he  might,  by  an  un- 
^nerous  victor,  be  aishonoured  or 
msulted.  Dishonour  may  be  only  for 
a  moment,  disgrace  is  more  perma- 
nent. We  have  an  exemplification 
in  the  following  of  the  twofold  idea 
of  grace,  from  which  the  double  as- 
pect of  disgrace  arises : — 

"And  with  sharp  quips  joy'd  others  to 

deface. 
Thinking  that  their  dxagradng  did  him 

grace"  SpxirsxB. 

**  He  that  walketh  uprightly  is  secure  as 
to  his  honour  and  credit ;  he  is  sure  not  to 
come  off  disgracefully  either  at  home  in 
his  own  apprehensions,  or  abroad  in  the 
estimation  of  men."— Babbow. 

When  a  man  is  so  humbled  that  his 
state  becomes  extemallv  manifest  or 
conspicuous,  and  is  reflected  in  tlie 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
person  humbled,  he  may  further  be 
said  to  be  Humiuatsd,  that  is, 
brought  to  a  condition  and  a  sense  of 
humility.    So  strong  a  part  does  this 
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eztenud  element  play  in  the  word, 
that  one  who  is  only  self-conceitea 
may  be  humiliated  b^  beinff  thrown 
suddenly  into  an  undignified  and  lu- 
diorous  position.  The  proud  man  is 
humbled,  the  vain  humiliated.  He 
who  humbles  himself  endeavours  to 
cherish  a  feeling  of  humility^  he  who 
humiliates  himself  places  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  humility.  Hence  we 
are  seldom  said  to  humiliate  ourseWes. 
Persons  or  circumstances  may  humble 
us;  but itisoircumstancesi commonly 
speaking,  that  humiliate  us.  The 
case  is  a  little  different  with  the  noun 
humiliation,  which  is  the  only  sub- 
stantive form  of  the  verb  to  humble, 
whose  meaning  tiierefore  it  follows. 
Yet  in  such  a  phrase  as  a  '*  Day  of 
Fasting  and  Humiliation^"  the  term 
conyeys  the  idea  of  both  internal  and 
external  self-humbling. 

'*  The  fonnflr  wu  »  hMmiUatum  of  Deitj, 
the  Utter  a  humiUatum  of  manhood." — 

HOOKSE. 

To  Dbbabe  (De  and  £ne.  bam)^ 
though  of  the  same  etymology  as 
abase,  is  to  deteriorate  or  make  base 
not  the  position  but  the  internal 
nature  as  regards  worth,  or  essential 
purity.  Debased  coin  is  so  mixed 
with  alloy  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  A  debased  style  of 
architecture  has  become  corrupt  by 
deviation  from  the  type  and  principles 
of  the  pure.  In  all  thingps  debased  a 
normal  condition,  form,  character, 
principles,  or  model  is  implied  which 
has  been  forgotten,  deserted,  or  vio- 
lated. The  systematic  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  virtue  leads  to  moral 
debasement,  from  the  standard  of  cor- 
rect rule  and  pure  taste  to  artistic 
debasement. 

'*  The  neat  mesten  of  composition  know 
reiy  well  that  many  an  elegant  word  be- 
comes improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debased  by  vnlgar  use.**— 
Addisor. 

Depose  (Fr.  deooter)  expresses  the 
formal  act  of  autiiority  or  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  is  a  complete  taking  away 
ofthe  office,  or  dignity;  while  deg^ra^ 
may  express  a  partial  lowering  in 
rank,  or  removal  to  an  inferior  grade. 

"  A  tyrant  orer  his  snbjects,  and  there- 
ibire  worthy  to  be  depottdr—^vrssm. 
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Depress  (LAt.  dtpi^trej  part,  di'- 
Tpreuus,  to  preti  down)  is  physical  and 
analogous.  It  denotes  the  exercise 
of  some  uniform  influence  to  lower 
permanently.  Hie  muazle  of  a  (piii< 
is  depressed  which  is  kept  pointing 
towards  the  flnround,  the  mind  is  de- 
pressed which  is  weighted  by  some 
Durden  of  thought  or  reflexion.  He 
is  depressed  whose  merits,  though 
they  entitle  him  to  promotion,  are 
stifled  by  the  jealousy  of  superiors. 
"  The  Gods  with  ease  flrail  Man  demreu  or 
raise."  Pope. 

Lower,  formed  from  the  adj.  low,, 
follows  the  various  meanings  of  that 
adj.  Its  forces  are  in  the  main  three : 
1,  to  reduce  in  physical  elevation,  as: 
to  lower  a  fla^ ;  t,  to  abate  the  feel- 
ing of  exaltation,  as  to  lower  pride  ; 
3,  to  bring  down  in  value,  amount^ 
rank,  dignity  or  estimation,  as  the- 
price  of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest, 
professional  position,  or  the  respect 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  public.  Like 
the  simpler  and  Saxon  words  gene> 
rally,  its  application  in  proportion  to- 
its  extensiveness  is  weak  specilicall^p^. 
It  stands  opposed  to  ''raise,"  and  is- 
as  comprehensive  and  no  more  pointed 
in  its  force. 

ABASEMENT.    Lowness. 

An  idea  of  deg^dation  common  to> 
these  two  terms  makes  them  syno- 
nyms; but  they  have  strong  diffe- 
rences. Abasement  (Fr.  abaittery  to 
lower)  expresses  the  act  of  bringing 
low  or  the  state  consequent  upon  this, 
and  always  implies  a  former  state  more- 
elevated.  Lowvess  (allied  to  lie  and 
lay)  expresses  simply  the  condition 
of  that  which  is  low  in  any  of  the 
numerous  senses  ofthe  word  low,such 
as  physical  depression,  meanness  ot 
condition  or  character,  absence  of 
sublimity,  meekness,  mental  depres- 
sion, an  inferiority  of  degree,  a  deep 
pitch  or  inaudible  character  of  sound. 
The  physical  meanings  of  lo  wness  are- 
not  m  modem  English  shared  by 
abasement,  which  has  only  a  moral 
application.  Abasement  is  a  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  bearing  reference 
to  our  own  possible  position,  lowness 
or  in^ori^  to  others.  Abasement 
is  moral  or  social  degradation,  and  by 
an  extension  of  meaning  the  painful 
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of  this.  Jems  Christ 
WHS  willing  to  he  horn  in  a  condition 
of  weaknen  and  ahasement.  Ahase- 
ment  is  Tohintary  or  involuntaiy. 
Voluntaiy  ahaaement  is  a  Tirtuons 
act  of  the  soal.  hy  which  it  seeks  to 
ODunteract  ana  reprem  the  natural 
tendency  to  pride.  A  low  disposition 
on  the  other  hand  is  incompatihle 
with  hononr,  and  hegets  contempt. 
The  low  is  opposed  to  the  bfty  in 
principle  and  sentiment,  and  the  re- 
fined in  taste  and  manners.  A  low 
character  is  one  which  might  he  ex- 
pected to  associate  and  sympathize 
with  the  basest  of  mankind,  a  low 
style  is  such  as  would  commend  itself 
to  the  ▼ulgar.  That  abasement  which 
is  the  result  of  misfortune  does  not 
forfeit  the  right  to  consideration. 
Lowness  is  not  desery  in  g  of  consider- 
ation. Virtuous  sentiment  may  re- 
concile the  ambitious  to  a  low  estate 
in  life,  and  assure  them  that  by  itself 
it  inTolyes  no  abasement,  while  yet  it 
is  a  legitimate  object  of  effort  to  ex- 
change a  lower  condition  for  a  higher, 
if  it  be  done  by  just   and    honest 


"  Tis  unmorUlity,  'tis  that  alone. 
Amidst  life*a  pains,  abaaemfnts,  emptineM, 
The  Sool  eaa  comfort."  Youvo. 

Lowness  consists  in  want  of  birth, 
merit,  fortune,  or  condition.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  noun  lowness 
has  not  the  strong  character  of  diB- 
psragement  which  belongs  to  the 
adjective  low.  The  latter  is  always 
derogatoxy  except  when  employed 
either  physically  or  of  social  infe- 
riority of  rank. 

ABASH.    CoNrouND.    CoNrvss. 

To  be  Abashed  is  the  O.  Ft, 
EabahiTf  to  agtonigky  pert,  ubahisstttit ; 
connected  with  the  English  bay,  to 
gape,  whence  to  stand  at  bay. 

To  be  abashed  is  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  shame,  and  therefore  will 
vary  according  to  the  degree  and 
character  of  tne  shame  felt.  The 
over-modest  are  abashed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superiors,  the  guilty  at  the 
detection  of  rice  or  misconduct. 
Abase  stands  to  the  reason  and  the 
itudgment  as  abash  to  the  feelings. 
The  former  implies  a  sentence  of  un- 


worthiness  felt  to  be  passed  a^nst 
one's  self,  the  latter  shows  itself  m  the 
downward  look,  the  blushing  cheek, 
or  the  confused  manner,  and  may  even 
be  the  pure  effect  of  natural  modesty. 
"Bat   when    he  Yeans    view'd  wfthoot 

diagniw. 
Her  shining  neck  beheld,  and  radiant  c^es. 
Awed  and  abtuh'd  he  tnm'd  his  head  aside. 
Attempting  with  his  robe  his  (kce  to  hide." 
ConoRsra. 

To  be  Confused  (Lat.  eonjundere  ; 
part.  eonf'muSf  to  pour  togetfitry  to 
perplex)  aenotes  a  state  in  which  the 
Acuities  are  more  or  less  beyond  con- 
trol, when  the  speech  falters  and 
thoughts  lose  their  consisteQcy.  This 
may  be  from  a  varie^  of  causM,  as 
fiiiiure  of  memory,  conflicting  feelings, 
a  bewildered  judgment,  over-modesty, 
shame,  surprise,  a  sense  of  detection 
to  one  s  dishonour.  It  is  an  embarras- 
sing self  consciousneM  accompaoied 
by  a  humiliating  sense  of  shortcoming. 
We  have  formed  our  plan  and  ar- 
raiised  our  materials;  the  former  is 
perhaps  forestalled,  the  latter  by  some 
accident  disordered.  We  are  thrown 
into  disturbance,  the  time  is  lost, 
whither  shall  we  look  for  help  T 

"Till  I  saw  thoee  eyes  I  was  bat  a  lamp  i 
a  chaos  of  oot^aediuse  dwelt  in  me.*'-- 
BxACMOirr  aitd  Flktchxr. 

To  be  Confounded,  though  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  is  far  stronger, 
denoting  an  utter  inability  to  exercise 
to  any  practical  purpose  the  power  of 
thought  and  speech,  the  reason  being 
overpowered  oy  the  shock  of  Argu- 
ment testimony,  or  detection.  To 
confuse  is  in  its  primary  and  simpler 
sense  a  milder  term  than  confound* 
Things  are  confused,  when  they  are  in 
a  state  ofpromiscuous  disorder.  They 
are  confounded,  when  they  are  so 
mixed  up  together  that  they  become 
undistinguished  and  indistinguish- 
able, their  individuality  being  lost. 

**  So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mote,  confownded  what  to  say/* 
MiLTOzr. 

ABATE.  Lessen.  Diminish.  De- 
crease. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last^ 
these  synonyms  are  employed  gram- 
matically as  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs.    The  simplest  and 
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therefore  the  least  specifically  charac- 
teristic is  Lessen  (A.  S.  limif  adj. 
leu),  meaning  to  make  or  to  give  less, 
as  m  force,  bulk,  number,  quantity,  or 
ralue. 


"  St.  Paol  ehoM  to  mAgniiy  hii  oOee, 
whan  all  men  oonipired  to  le$aen  it."— At- 
ntaBCET. 

DxHiNiSH  (Lat.  dimtnUhref  mXnut, 
iett)  \Bthe  exact  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  lessen,  but  is  commonly 
substituted  for  lessen  in  the  intransi- 
tive sense.  The  receding  object  di- 
minishes rather  than  lessens.  There 
IS  hardly  a  shadow  of  difference  be- 
tween the  terms,  except  that  the  Saxon 
one  is  the  more  conversational,  the 
Latin  more  likely  to  be  emploved  in 
rhetorical,  or  scientific  phraseology. 
"  Hide  their  diminUhed  heada." 

MlLTOH. 

Abate  ^Fr.  ahattrt,  to  heat  dovni) 
refers  tojftmx.  and  never  to  size,  or 
anything  in  wuich  the  idea  of  force  is 
not  more  or  less  implied.  A  storm, 
pain,  mental  emotion  or  excitement, 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  like, 
abate.  Of  old  the  verb  had  a  strong 
transitive  force  in  a  physical  applica- 
tion, as  to  abate,  that  is,  beat  down  the 
walls  of  castles.  This  active  force  is 
still  preserved,  but  not  in  its  physical 
apphcation.  The  term  has  grown 
milder.  We  speak  of  abating  pride, 
seal,  expectation,  hope,  ardour,  a  de- 
mand or  claim ;  and  m  legal  language 
{though  this  is  of  course  techniod)  of 
abating  a  writ,  a  nuisance,  or  a  tax, 
tlie  idea  being  that  of  annulling  va- 
hditv  or  le^  force.  The  word  is 
employed  with  sin^plar  appropriate- 
ness in  the  followmg  passage  from 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

"  The  greatest  tTrants  hare  been  those 
whoee  titlee  were  the  moat  nnqnestioned. 
Whenerer  the  opinion  of  right  becomee  too 
Dredominant  and  •nperstitioaa,  it  ia  abaUd 
07  breaking  the  eoatom." 

Decrease  (Lat.  dccreu^trt — ds, 
down,  and  crescttn,  to  grow)  differs  from 
diminish  in  denoting  a  more  gradual 
and  sustained  process.  We  might 
eveji  speak  of  an  instantaneous  di- 
minution, but  not  of  an  instantaneous 
decresse.  To  decrease  is  gradually  to 
lessen  or  diminish.  Yet  we  use  the 
term  decrease  in  some  cases  to  express 
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more  strongbr  the  idea  of  diminution 
by  inherent  force,  or  from  an  internal 
oause,  as  distinguished  trom  external 
and  more  palpable  influences ;  at  least 
when  speaking  of  physical  matter  or 
subject^  as  the  cold  decreases  through 
the  season  of  the  year.  Property  is 
diminished  by  extravagance.  To  de- 
crease is  relatively  to  diminish  abso- 
lute and  positive.  Things  diminish 
which  are  umply  made  less  through 
any  cause.  Tnings  decrease  which 
exist  in  varying  degrees  of  less  or 
more.  Of  the  nouns,  diminution  ex- 
prenes  a  state,  decrease  a  process.  A 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortaliQr  is 
the  result  of  the  decrease  of  an  epi- 
demic. The  cause  which  produces 
diminution,  as  it  is  more  external,  so 
is  commonly  more  traceable  than  that 
which  produces  decrease.  The  royal 
authority  may  be  diminished  by  a 
specific  revolution,  having  such  di- 
minution for  its  object.  It  may  de- 
crease as  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  s.^.,  the  tendency  of  subse- 
quent legislation,  the  <&vek>pment 
among  the  people  of  the  sense  and 
the  claim  of  self-government. 
"  The  olire-leaf  which  certainly  them  told 
The  flood  deereaeed.*'  Dbatton  . 

ABERRANT.  Abnormal.  Ec- 
centric.   Exceptional.    Erratic. 

Aberrant  (LaL  dberrarey  to  winder 
away)  denotes  that  which  deviates  un- 
accountably from  the  uniform  law  of 
operation  or  procedure. 

"  They  not  only  swarm  with  errors,  hot 
vices  depending  thereon.  Thvs  they  com- 
monly alfect  no  man  any  farther  than  he 
deserts  his  reason  or  complies  with  their 
ad«rrancMs/'— Bbown*8  Vulgar  Brron. 

The  term  is  i^lied  to  natural  devia- 
tion from  the  type  of  a  class  or  order, 
as  an  aberrant  animal  or  vegetable 
form ;  while  as  regards  the  actions  of 
responsible  agents,  or  the  thoughts  of 
reflecting  bemgs,  it  denotes  a  depar- 
ture from  the  une  of  sober  conduct, 
or  consistent  thought :  so  moral  and 
intellectual  aberrations.  That  is  ab- 
normal in  outward  nature  which  ex- 
hibits a  structure  opposed  to  the  usual 
structure;  and  generally  speaking, 
that  which  exemplifies  procedure 
contrary  to  the  received  rule,  law,  or 
system. 


[abettor] 

Ecce.vulic  (Lat.  ex,  out,  and  cm- 
tntm,  a  efntrt;  Gr.  in  and  nirrpn)  de- 
notes that  which  is  a  depaTture^  or 
aniklogoas  to  it,  from  moTement  in  a 
njtnral  orbit. 

ExcEKTioNAL  (Lat.  ext^vcn,  part. 
sxeeptuty  to  except)  is  appliea  generally 
to  anjthing  which  strikes  common 
obserration  as  anlike  what  is  familiar 
in  similar  cases.  Of  these,  the  two 
first  are  terms  enlisted  into  modem 
science,  while  eccentric  and  excep- 
tional are  applicable  to  other  and  un- 
scientific matters.  The  former  of  these 
vaa  astronomical  before  it  became 
moral  or  descriptiTe.  In  its  technical 
use,  an  eccentric  body  is  one  which 
moTes  in  a  circle,  which,  though 
coinciding  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
soother  in  area  or  volume,  has  not  the 
tame  centre ;  hence  deviating  from 
ordinary  methods  or  usual  appearance 
or  practice.  It  is  technicallj  opposed 
to  concentric.  The  primary  and  se- 
condary ideas  appear  combined  in  the 
&Ilowmg : — 
"  For  bad  I  power  like  that  which  bends 

the  spheres 
Te  muie  nerer  heard  hj  mortal  ears ; 
Where  ia  her  ajstem  nU  the  central  son, 
Aad  drmm  reJoctant  planets  into  tane : 
So  would  I  bridle  th>r  eccentric  aoni, 
la  reason**  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll." 

WBmBBAi),  OH  ChwrckiH. 
Neither  Abkormal  nor  Exceptional 
are  found  in  the  older  English  litera- 
ture. 

Erkatic  (Lat.  erritieus,  errare,  to 
tsonder)  has  a  scientific  application — 
as  €.g.  to  ^eolo(pcal  material  borne 
sway  from  its  original  site.  Erratic 
differs  from  eccentric  in  being  confined 
te  human  conduct,  while  eccentric 
belongs  to  character  and  appearance 
also.  The  eccentric  character  ia  ia- 
oSensrve  and  simply  odd ;  but  there 
H  danger  that  the  erratic  person  may 
iavolye  himself  or  others  m  mischief. 
Yet  this  force  has  been  acquired  in 
recent  times.  Its  older  use  was  that 
of  idly  wandering,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing :- 

"  The  season  of  the  year  is  now  come  in 
vUeh  the  theatxea  are  that,  and  the  card- 
tabiet  forsaken  ;  the  r^ons  of  liuniry  are 
fv  a  while  nnpeopled,  and  pleasvre  leads 
oot  her  TOtaries  to  grores  and  gardens,  to 
■till  scenes  and  erratic  gratifications." — 

HAKBLXa. 
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ABETTOR.   AcoBssoBT.   Aooom* 

PLICE. 

An  Abettor  (O.  Fr.  abetter,  U 
deceive,  tnctts)  is  one  who  in  any 
way  promotes  the  execution  of  a 
Bclieme  without  taking  a  direct  part 
in  it  If  he  do  so,  be  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  something 
more  than  an  abettor.  He  is  an 
Accessory  (Lat.  Acceswritu,  Du- 
cange)  if  he  assists  directlr,  but  in  an 
extraneous  capacity ;  an  Accomplice 
(Lat.  ad,  to,  and  eompttcare,  to  fold 
together)  if  he  is  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  project  and  responsibility  of  tbe 
scheme  as  a  prime  mover.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  in  treason  there  are  no  abet- 
tors, the  law  not  allowing  the  supposi- 
tion of  indirect  agency  in  the  case,  but 
regarding  it  aa  neoesMrily  direct.  Ad- 
vice,promises.rewards,  or  even  the  ob- 
servance of  silence  and  a  forbearing  to 
oppose  may  constitute  an  abettor,  but 
no  one  can  be  negatively  an  accessory 
or  accomplice.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  abettors  ur^e  and 
promote,  accessories  aid  or  assist,  ac- 
complices design  and  execute.  In 
Law,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  is 
one  who  procures,  counsels,  or  com- 
mands another  to  commit  a  felony; 
an  accessory  after  the  fiict  is  one  who, 
knowing  of  the  felony,  assists,  com- 
forts, or  conceals  the  lelon.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  these  terms 
are  by  usage  restricted  almost  univer- 
sally to  bad  or  unlawful  deeds  or 
causes,  although  Woolaston  in  his 
''  Religion  of  Nature "  speaks  of 
"  abetting  the  cause  of  truth,"  The 
older  use  of  Shakespeare  is  stiU  the 
common  one : — 

"  And  70a  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all." 

"  An  acceesory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief 
actoor  in  the  oflbnoe,  nor  present  at  its  per- 
fornuuioe,  bntin  some  waf  concerned  there- 
in, either  before  or  after  the  fact  com- 
mitted."— Blackstors. 

Dryden  usee  the  term  accomplice  in 
the  sense  of  a  partner  in  guilt : — 

*'  Link'd  hand  in  hand  th'  accomplice  and 

the  dame 
Their  way  exploring  to  the  chamber  came." 

The  ordinary  use  is  that  of  Johnson 
in  the  following  :•— 
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"  And  tboa,  tlie  evnt  accomplice  of  hit 

truMoa, 
Declare   thy    mewage,   and   expect   thy 
doom.** 
ABHOR.    Drtbst.    Abominate. 
Loathe. 

Of  these  the  plainest  ia  Loathb 
(A.  S.  Idthian.  to  loathe).  It  is  also  the 
most  purely  physical,  being  in  the  first 
place  empfoyea  to  express  nausea  or 
physical  disgust.  The  sick  man  loathes 
nis  food.  It  is  employed  of  moral 
objects,  by  a  strong  metaphor  or 
analogy.  In  loathing  there  is  a  kind 
of  paiMiTe  disgust,  which  in  the  other 
synonyms  is  more  active  and  demon- 
ptratiye. 

«  A  wicked  man  is  loatAtome  and  cometh 
to  shame.  The  word  translated  loaHudiM 
properly  denotes  svch  kind  of  persona  to  be 
as  naoseons  and  oflbnsiTe  to  the  Jodgments 
of  others  as  the  most  loathsome,  nnsarory 
things  are  to  their  tastes  and  smells."^ 
BisHor  WiLUirs. 

To  Abominatb  (Lat.  ^rbomYnor^part. 
abbminatu^;  ab,  from^  and  omen)  is 
literally  to  shrink  from,  deprecate  as 
ominous,  and  so  to  turn  away  from  as 
not  to  be  endured.  Abominate  occu- 
pies a  plaoe  midway  between  loathe, 
whicb  IS  strongly  pnysical,  and  detest, 
which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  emphati- 
cally moral ;  and  in  either  case  denotes 
th^  kind  of  strong  dislike  which 
would  excite  protest  and  avoidance. 
Abhor  (Lat.  abhonirey  to  shrink  from 
toitk  a  shudder)  differs  from  abominate 
in  being  more  expressive  of  strong  in- 
voluntary recoil,  while  abominate  is 
more  reflective  and  voluntary.  He 
who  abominates  would  destroy  or  re- 
move, he  who  abhors  would  escape 
from  and  avoid.  Abominate  is  more 
applicable  to  the  concrete  forms  of 
things,  abhor  to  the  abstract. 

"  That  very  action  for  which  the  swine  is 
abominated,  and  looked  upon  as  an  nnelean 
and  impure  creature,  namely,  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  is  designed  by  nature  fur  a  rery 
good  end  and  use,  not  only  to  cool  his  body, 
but  also  to  suffocate  and  destroy  noisome 
and  importunate  insects." — Rat. 
"I  mayperceiTe 
These  Cardinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome." 
Sbakkstbabx. 

Detest  (Lat.  ditestdrif  to  call  upon 
the  Deity  as  a  witness  against  some  per^ 
son  or  thin^)  denotes  a  spontaneous 
and  energetic  hatred  of  what  is  bad  in 
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principle  or  which  is  strongly  disap- 
proveo,  and  in  our  mind  oonoemnea ;: 
not  the  feelings  only,  but  the  judg- 
ment  being  oonoerned  in  it*.  It  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  word  to  employ 
it  of  what  ia  physically  impure  or  per- 
sonally disagreeable.  We  abominate 
what  18  oflfensive,  we  abhor  what  is  es- 
sentially uncongenial,  we  detest  what 
is  contemptible  or  evil,  we  loathe  what 
is  nauseous  and  disgusting.  Thus 
there  is  more  of  feeling  in  abhor, 
more  of  reason  in  detest.  Detestation 
is  a  kind  of  hatred  which  does  not 
rest  in  feeling,  but  tends  to  find  ener- 
getic exFareesion  in  words  and  protes- 
tation.   The  I  ■  ' 


sick  man  abhors  ] 
dies  and  food,  the  miserable  wretch 
detests  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw 
the  light. 

"For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detett 
The  sordid  wretch  whom  want  can  tempt 
to  lie."  Cowpbb,  Homer, 

ABIDE.  Stay.  Sojoubw.  Dwell. 
Reside.    Lodge. 

To  Abide  (A.S.  dbidan,  to  stay  con- 
rtantly)  expresses  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal halting  or  dwelling.  It  is  in- 
definite as  to  time,  and  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  accoraingr  to  cir- 
cumstances. We  ma^  abide  in  a 
place  for  a  time,  or  for  hfe.  The  radical 
idea  is,  however,  that  of  a  persistent 
Btav.  To  abide  by  a  decision  is  to 
adhere  to  it  with  moral  fixity  of  pur- 
pose. But  it  involves  some  counter 
ideaofunsettlementin  the  habits  or 
acts  of  the  person  or  persons  abiding, 
and  the  likelihood  of  after<removal. 
An  abode  is  hardly  a  place  of  per- 
petual habitation.  Stay  marks  dis- 
tinction of  place,  and  has^  as  it  were, 
a  topographical  force.  I  stay  (con- 
nected with  the  Lat  stare,  to  stand) 
here,  or  there,  in  the  town,  in  the 
country,  at  home,  or  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  As  to  stop  is  not  to  proceed, 
so  to  stay  is  not  to  change  one  s  place. 
Stay  is  more  conversational  than 
abide,  which  is  more  formal  and  his- 
torical. Sojourn  (Fr.  sojourner ,  Lat. 
subdiumare)  expresses  a  personal  stay 
necessarily  temporary,  yet  implying  a 
living  in  that  place  as  regards  food 
and  Bhelter,which  are  not  necessanly 
implied  in  either  stay  or  abide.  lie 
stayed  or  abode,  but  not  sojourned,  in 


[ability] 

the  woods  all  night.  It  belongs  to 
looJities  made  homes  for  the  time, 
snd  not  belonging  to  one's  self.  A 
sojourner  is  by  the  force  of  the  term 
a  stranger.  ToDwRiA.{A,S,dw0Uany 
which  howerer  is  &n  active  verb,  to  r§' 
terdy  to  ^«odaftT«y,'Hhepecaliar  modem 
nse  being  Soindinayian " :  Skeat, 
Eiym.  Diet,)  indicates  a  permanent 
staT  in  a  place  which  to  some  extent 
at  least  has  become  one*s  own  home. 
The  idea  of  permanent  restine  may  be 
illustrated,  as  in  the  case  of  abide,  by 
other  applications  of  the  term,as  when 
a  speaker  is  said  to  dwell  upon  a  word, 
or  a  singer  on  a  note.  To  R  esi  o  e  (  Lat. 
r&tdire,  re-  and  Mtrrtf  to  tit)  is  a  more 
dignified  term,  not  applicable  like 
abode  and  dwelling  to  the  inferior 
animals,  and  carrving  with  it  a  notion 
of  dvilixation  and  socie^,  of  elegance 
of  living,  of  responsibihtiee  of  ofiice, 
and  of  ncrhts  ofproperty.  The  poor 
man  dweUs  in  a  humble  cottage  near 
the  hall  where  the  lord  of  the  domain 
resides.  Hence  the  force  of  reside  is  not 
so  strictly  continuous  as  the  others.  A 
nerson  mjnr  be  said  to  reside  where  he 
has  a  residence,  which  be  in  the  main 
occupies,  though  he  should  be  even 
frequently  absent.  Lodge  (Fr.  loger) 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  occupation  of 
a  portion  of  some  larger  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  a  spot  in  a  wider  area,  and 
so  commonly  a  temporary  stay  under 
a  common  roof.  1  stay  in  !raris,  I 
lodge  in  the  Champs  fUys^es.  As 
stay  refers  to  the  place,  so  lodge  to 
the  house  in  that  place.  We  stay  and 
abide  for  a  long  or  short  time.  Vfe 
sokmrn  pleasantly  or  otherwise.  We 
lodge  conreniently  or  not.  We  dwell 
continually.  We  reside  continually 
or  occasionally. 

"  There  it  no  Tirtae  whipt  ont  of  the  court. 
They  eherbh  it  to  make  it  gtay  there,  yet 
it  will   no    more    than  abide.^ — Shaxe- 
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"  6a/,  imde  Glonceeter,  if  oar  brother 

oome, 
^Where  ehall  we  tf^owm  till  onr  coro- 
nation P"  Shakespbarb. 
*'  He  made  the  Arabiana  ehange  their 
manner  of  liTing.  who  are  otherwise  called 
Scenites,  aa  mnch  at  to  say  Tent-dwellen, 
because  the/  are  raiprant  people  that  dwell 
in  no  other  honaee  but  tents,  which  they 
erer  nae  to  carry  with  them.**— North's 
IHutarehsTVansL 


"His  Graee  (Henry  VIII.)  theffefoT^ 
willing  and  mindmg  to  revoke  yon  all  by 
little  and  little,  except  yon.  Sir  Gregorr,. 
being  his  ambassador  there  continually 
rMum^."— BvasxT. 

"  Stay,  and  lodffB  bj  me  this  night" 
Sbaksstbarx. 

ABILITY.  Skill.  Capacity. 
Capj^bility.  Cleyernxss.  Talent. 
Genius. 

Of  these,  Ability  (Fr.  habUe,  Lat, 
hXifflis,  Mful)  is  of  wide  application. 
It  may  be  shown  in  things  phvsical^ 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  legal,  pro- 
fessional, casual.  It  deseires^  how- 
ever,  to  he  ohserred,  that  while  the 
adjectiYe  ahle  is  employed  in  this 
wide  manner  in  apecinc  connexion— 
as  he  is  an  ahle  lawyer,  ahle  to  com- 
mit passaffes  rapidly  to  memory,  or 
able  to  lift  a  g^eat  weight—this  ad- 
jective, when  not  so  connectedyis  never 
used  (any  more  than  the  noun  ability) 
to  mean  physical  power.  For  in- 
stance, we  might  say,  "  I  doubt  your 
ability  to  move  that  stone : "  but  not 
**  He  moved  the  stone  with  compara- 
tive ease,  being  a  person  of  ^at 
ability."  Ability  is  partly  a  §ift  of 
nature,  partly  a  product  of  training, 
study,  and  experience.  The  able  man 
is  he  who  makes  great  use  of  what  he 
ImowB.  An  able  general  must  have 
commanded  with  success.  '*  Natural 
abilities."  said  Bacon,  using  the  term 
in  the  plural  (after  the  analogy  of  parts, 
talents,  wits,  and  formerly  intellects), 
''  are  like  natural  plants  that  need 
pruning  by  studv.  In  its  widest 
sense  ability  is  tne  power  of  doing, 
the  possession  of  needftll  faculties  and 
nee<mil  means  and  opportunities  for 
the  performance  of  a  tiung,  and  is  op- 
posed to  inability ;  the  power  of  ap- 
plying knowledge  to  practical  ends. 
The  erudite  man,  for  instance,  or  the 
philosopher,  however  profound,  is  not 
able  until  he  brings  his  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  a  purpose. 

"  They  say  that  all  lovers  swear  more 
performance  than  they  are  able,  and  yet 
reserve  an  abUiiy  that  they  never  perform, 
rowing  more  than  the  pcrfeetion  often,  and 
discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one." 

— SBAKESPBAaB. 

Quickness  of  mind,  showing  itself 
especially  in  readiness  to  contrive 
means  to  an  end,  whether  material  or 
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-mental^  is  called  CLEVBRirESS.  Cleyer- 
ness  in  things  of  pure  ph  jsical  treat- 
ment ia  calfed  dexterity.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cleveraesa  is  not  a  term 
of  old  English  literature,  the  old  ad- 
jecdre  olerer  haying  been  only  of  late 
put  into  the  form  of  a  noun.  It  is 
not  a  term  of  the  highest  order  of 
pnise^and  belongs  to  ordinary  traYisac- 
tions  and  oonoema  of  life.  A  modem 
writer  has  illustrated  this  br  making 
one  of  his  characters,  a  siUy  young 
nobleman,  apply  to  Shakespenre  the 
epithet  of  clever.  Clererness  is  natu- 
ral ai)titude  which  dispenses  with 
much  instruction.  That  cleverness  in 
things  physical  which  reouires  not 
only  adroitness  of  manipulation  but 
Judgment  and  discernmeni  as  the 
result  of  experience,  is  Skill.  The 
root-meaning  of  skill  is  discernment — 
such  accurate  Imowledge  as  sees  and 
allows  for  differences.      So  the  old 

Shrsse  **  it  skiUeth  not " — ^it  makes  no 
ifference.  Henoe  it  came  to  mean  an 
art  distinctly  professed,  which  was 
called  a  skill,  and  finally  applied  as 
above.  It  is  special  and  technical, 
not  general  liice  cleverness.  We 
might  speak  of  such  an  one  as  a  clever 
man  and  skilful  physician.  Skill  is 
neither  of  purely  aUtract  knowledge 
nor  of  mere  physical  habituation,  but 
lies  midway  between  the  two,  and 
practically  comprises  both.  A  skilful 
■man  combines  ueory  with  practice. 

"  The  ship  would  qakkly  strike  a^inst 
the  rocks  for  want  of  MkUfulnut  m  the 
pibu."— 8BABCH,  Light  of  Nature, 

Capacitt  (Lat.  cdpacttatem)  is  po- 
tential rather  than  actual,  and  may 
be  no  more  than  undeveloped  ability. 
It  is  employed  commonly  of  the  intel- 
lectual, though  not  excluded  from  the 
moral  nature  (as  we  speak  of  a  capa- 
city for  virtue),  and  is  not  employed 
at  all  of  the  physical  powers,  where 
capability  would  take  its  place.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  capacity  stands  to 
understanding  as  ability  to  action, 
though  the  same  person  may  possess 
both.  So  the  capacity  of  a  great 
general  would  be  rather  in  his  power 
of  remembering,  interpreting,  and 
calculating  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  in  grasping  and  recognizing 
the  character  and  resources  of  a  conn- 


SYNONYMS  [ability] 

tnr,  with  reference  to  the  moyementa 
or  the  campaign,  his  ability  in  his 
actual  direction  of  those  movements, 
and  in  the  disposition  and  employment 
of  troops  in  action. 

"An  aeroie  poem  resembles  the  aeeom- 
pUshment  of  eome  great  nndertakiiig  which 
requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
capacity  of  a  general  "—DBTDBr. 

Capability  (Lat.  cUpaifiUSf  stuceo' 
title  of),  when  employed  passively 
of  things  and  not  persons,  means  spe- 
cific practicabilitjr,  as  a  plot  of  ground 
intended  for  landscape  gardening  may 
be  said  to  have  great  capability  for 
the  purpose.  When  applied  to  per- 
sons it  may  be  said  tnat  generally, 
as  capacity  is  the  inherent  faculty 
of  unaerstanding,  so  capability  is  the 
inherent  faculty  of  use  or  action, 
especially  of  mental  action.  So  we 
should  say  of  a  hopeful  student  of  phi- 
losophy that  he  had  capacity,  the 
main  end  being  knowledge;  of  a 
hopeful  student  of  oratory  that  he 
had  capability,  the  main  end  being 
action.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even 
uncommon  to  find  capability  com- 
bined with  want  of  ability  in  the 
same  person  and  in  kindrea  matters. 
For  instance,  one  has  great  capabili^ 
for  learning,  and  so  b^mes  learned, 
yet  has  no  ability  to  teach,  lacking 
the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  Hence  the  common  observa- 
tion that  the  most  erudite  men  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  instructors. 
Capable  denotes  sufficiency  of  ()ualifi- 
cation,  able,  the  possession  of  it  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  is  capable  who 
is  not  incapable.  He  is  able  who  is 
more  capable  than  others. 
"  Bore  he  thai  made  us  with  such  large 

discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gare  os  not 
That  eapabiiity  and  godlike  reason 
To  mst  in  ns  onosed."      Shaubspsabb. 

Talent,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Scripture  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and 
Genius  (Lat.gentut,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
a  penon  or  place)  differ,  in  that  talent 
is  the  capacity  of  learning  riles,  and 
the  capability  of  readily  acting  upon 
them ;  genius  is  that  innate  intuition 
which  is  hardly  conscious  of  rules,  and 
can  in  a  measure,  by  natural  force, 
supersede  the  use,  that  is,  the  specific 
recognition  of  them. 


[abjitbb] 
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In  the  oldest  Enj^lkh,  as  in  Chaaoer, 
tbe  word  taloite  is  naed  in  the  sense 
of  desire  or  propensitf,  the  Latin 
amnd  ajfeetus.  This  oomes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  idea  of  weight,  bias.  For  the 
Greek  trnXawrw  meant  a  oertain  weight 
as  well  as  a  oertain  value  of  metal.  So 
Gower: — 

'*  Bmt  not  to  ite*!  a  restmente, 
For  tlwt  is  nothiagmjr  tototte** 

ue,y  propensity. 

Tuent  vm  be  hid  and  xequire  to 
be  sesrehed  for,  genius  derelops  itself. 
Genius  oreates,  talent  leans,  appie- 
heids,  and  executes.  Talent  needs 
opportunities,  genius  makes  them  lor 
itself. 

ABJURE.  Recant.  Retkact. 
Rbtovb.   Recall.  Renounce.  Rx- 

rUDlATB. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  the  yerbal 
undoing  of  what  has  been,  or  in 
some  oases  of  what  might  be,  main- 
tained, declared,  or  professed.  Ah- 
jure  (Lat.  abjurarty  to  dtny  en 
oalK)  retains  so  much  of  its  oneinal 
as  to  mean  a  deliberate  and  soXemn 
giving  up.  Hence  it  applies  to 
uiings  seriously  maintained  and  there- 
fore seriously  abandoned.  It  is  to 
Eye  up  deliberately,  as  principles  of 
>Uef  or  conduct,  allegiance  to  a  sove- 
reign, claims,  connexions  or  obliga- 
tions, or  even  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages. We  abjure  what  we  declare 
ought  not  to  be  held,  or  not  bj  us. 
Yet  in  order  to  abjure  a  thing  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  actually  held  it. 
So  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  men 
abjure  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  not  the 
less  for  having  never  rendered  it.  It 
implies  a  protest  against  the  thing 
abiured,  -^^lereas  we  may  renounce 
what  we  regard  as  trifling,  or  what 
we  still  value  though  we  renounce  it. 
Policy  may  induce  us  to  renounce,  but 
principle  compels  us  to  abj ure.  A  biu- 
ration  is  always  taken  in  a  favorable 
sense  as  being  dictated  b)r  a  love  of 
truth  orrigbt  and  Kn  aversion  to  their 
contraries.  The  error,  if  any,  is  intel- 
lectual not  moral.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  recant  in  form  but  not  in  heart. 


'•  A  iMobito  who  to  pormaded  of  th«  Pm- 
lender's  right  to  the  erown  camiottake  the 
oath  of  aUegiaopo,  or  if  h«  ooold,  the  oath 
of  ctbjuratum  follows,  which  oontaiat  an  ex- 
pxeM  renonciation  of  all  opinkme  in  (aTOor 
of  thtt  exiled  fkmily.'*— Pauv. 

To  Recant  (Lat.  r&ancart,  lit.  to 
chant  bade,  to  rsmii) refers  not  so  much 
([likeabjure)  to  any  inherent  solemnity 
in  giving  up,  as  to  the  formality  and 
publicity  or  doing  it.  A  man  may 
change  nis  opinions  in  secret,  but  he 
recants  them  openly.  So  entirely  does 
the  idea  of  publioi^  ooeupy  the  word, 
that  the  recantation  ir  oomplete- 
though  it  should  be  feigned  and  hol- 
low, so  long  as  it  be  openly  and  pre- 
cisely made.  Moreover  a  change  of 
opinion  real  or  professed  is  implied  in 
recant,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  abjure. 

"  How  looa  would  ease  rteant 

YowB  made  in  pain  ae  violent  as  Toid." 

MZX.TOR. 

To  Retract  (  Lat.  rslraciarv,  to  f- 
handU,  TveoRsidsr)  is  a  taking  back 
for  the  purpose  of  undoing  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  what  has  been  declared. 
It  has  a  more  varied  application  than 
recant,  being  employed  of  other  mat- 
ters than  doctrine  or  opinion,  to  which 
recant  is  properly  restricted.  We  re- 
tract promises  on  which  others  have 
calculated,  expressions  by  which 
others  may  have  been  wounded  or  mis- 
led, scousations  which  we  feel  cannot 
be  supported.  As  we  abj  ure  on  princi- 
ple and  recant  either  on  principle  or 
policy,  so  we  retract  under  the  in- 
fluence of  interest  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  in  strength  of  pur- 
pose we  abjure,  so  in  the  ssme  we 
often  refuse  to  retract.  Though  Henry 
IV.  of  France  abjured  Calvinism,  lie 
would  not  retract  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection he  made  to  the  Calvinists.  A 
recantation  is  primarily  by  word  of 
mouth,  a  retractation  is  also  by  writing. 

"  I  would  as  freely  have  retracted  th» 
ehai|^  of  idolatiy  ae  I  ever  made  it."— 

STlLLOiaFLEKT. 

Revoke  and  Recall  are  the  same 
word  under  a  Lat.  (rMkare,  to  eaU 
back)  and  an  English  foim ;  but 
though  thus  identical  etymologically 
the^  are  employed  with  some  little 
diTOrence.  Recall  is  more  conver- 
sational and  ordinary,  less  formal  and 
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[abolish] 


Authoritative  than  reroke.  We  recall 
^nerally  or  in  particular,  inaccurate  or 
otherwise  objectionable  ezpressiona ; 
but  formal  acts,  authoritative  decrecB, 
orders,  and  aoJemn  promises  are  re- 
voked. 

"The  lord  ia  the  Ooepel  really  forgmve 
hu  Mrrant  all  his  debt,  but  revoked  the 
^nuit  on  that  servant's  new  misbehavioar.*' 
— Watbblakd. 

"in  his  retractations  be  reoalleth  sod 
correcieth  this."— CuowoaxH. 

Kf.nounce  (Lat.  renuntidrey  to  tend 
M  message  apposed  to  a  pret^Unu  one;  cf. 
prov.  Eng.  to  "  backword ")  ia  a 
wide  term'  applicable  to  anjthinfl^ 
bearing  a  close  relationship  to  one% 
«elf  whether  mental  or  external,  as 
hopes,  designa,  claims,  possessions, 
one's  friends,  the  world,  it  is  to  pro- 
claim ajg^ainat  all  connexion,  actual 
or  possible,  between  one's  self  and  the 
thin^  or  person  renounced,  even  ex- 
tending to  such  things  as  maxims  or 
-customs  which  one  intends  no  longer 
to  follow,  and  to  claims  and  preten- 
sions which  one  is  determined  to  put 
forward  no  more.  It  was  to  these 
last  that  the  word  primarily  applied. 
It  is  possible  to  renounce  willingly  or 
xeluctantly.  As  the  thing  renounced 
•commonly  has  the  nature  of  a  good  or 
supposed  good,  or  some  value  or  in- 
terest real  or  imagined,  renunciation 
ordinarily  involves  a  decided  change 
•of  sentiment  and  an  act  of  indirect 
preference  of  something  else  over  the 
thing  renounced. 

"  A  solemn  remmeUAUm  of  idolatry  and 
false  worahip  under  the  general  title  of  the 
deyil  and  all  his  pomps.' —WATxaLAirD. 

Unlike  the  foregoing.  Repudiate 
(  Lat.  «*cplkitare,  to  divorce)  ia  only  ap- 
plicable where  a  relation  has  oeen 
established,  or  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished, towards  us  from  without, 
either  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  We  renoun9e 
opinions  irrespectively  of  others ;  we 
repudiate  them  when  others  have  fas- 
tened upon  us  the  charge  of  holding 
them.  We  repudiate  ^at  has  come 
to  be  closely  associated  with  us.  The 
idea  of  repudiating  obligations  or 
4ebts  is  recent,  and  a  deviation  from 
the  earlier,  which  was  that  of  un- 
worthiness  (not  simple  rejection)  in 
the  thing  or  person  repudiated. 


"Servitude  is  to  be  repudiated  with 
greater  eare  by  us  than  domination  is 
effected  by  them.**— PanvirB. 

ABOLISH.  Abbooate.  Repeal. 
Revoke.    Annul.    Cancel. 

Of  these  Aboush  (Fr.  aboUr,  Lat. 
dbUcre)  is  the  most  general,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  things  to  which  tne 
rest  are  inapplicable.  It  denotes  the 
voluntary  exercise,  or  the  operation  of 
extinctive  power.  Anything  which 
is  entirely  done  away  with  so  that  it 
is  as  if  it  had  never  Seen,  may  be  said 
to  be  abolished.  The  term  ordinarily 
involves  some  length  of  standing  in 
the  thing  abolished.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  above  terms  it  denotes  the 
total  doing  away  with  laws,  customs, 
institutions,  and  the  like,  by  any 
power,  gradual  or  sudden,  personal 
or  impersonal ;  as,  e.g,  a  specific  act 
of  legislation  may  abolish  a  ri^ht,  or 
as  the  silent  influence  of  fashion  or 
a  change  of  taste  may  abolish  a  cus- 
tom. The  application  to  persons  is 
obsolete,  though  Tennyson  says  :— 
"  His  quick  instincttve  hand 

Caught  at  the  hilt  as  to  abolish  him." 

"  The  aboUtioHotBjpuitxai  courts,  as  they 
are  called,  would  shake  the  very  foundations 
on  which  the  Establishment  is  erected." — 
Wabbuetov. 

Abbogate,  though  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  laws  (Lat.  abr^igare.  to  re- 
pealf  in  the  general  assembues  o£ 
citizens  of  Rome,  literally  to  ask  back 
or  off  a  law),  has  been  extended  to 
customs  as  having  a  force  like  that  of 
law.  The  essential  force  of  abroga- 
tion is  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
undo  what  authority  had  previously  es- 
tablished or  recognized.  Non-usage 
may  abolish,  but  a  positive  act  is  re- 

auired  to  abrogate.  To  say  that  a 
ling  was  abrogated  by  disuse  would 
be  to  imply  that  disuse  furnished  a 
power  or  ground  for  causing  it  to 
cease.  Old  practices  are  often  abo* 
lished  by  new  ones  superseding  them. 
What  equity  bad  established  has  been 
abrogated  by  despotic  power. 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  an  usual  pno- 
tice  in  Au&ens,  on  the  establishment  or  any 
law  esteemed  very  useful  or  popular,  to  pro- 
hibit for  over  its  abrogation  and  repeal" — 
Hume. 

Repeal  (Fr,  rappeler^  Lat  re-ap- 
pelldre,  to  call  back)  is  applied  oharac- 
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<eruticaUy  to  the  acts  of  a  namber,  an  | 
an  assembly  or  council  may  repeal  a 
law.  An  irresponsible  mler  would 
hardly  be  said  to  repeal,  because  the 
word  wears  an  air  of  leg^ality.  In 
the  resolutions  of  deliberatiTe  assem- 
blies, which  hare  not  the  force  of  law 
but  are  only  reziilatively  binding  upon 
its  members^e  term  employed  is  re- 
Kind.  To  Revoke  (Lat.  rev)kare) 
«tand8  to  personal,  as  repeal  to  collec- 
tive, authority.  As  a  despot  does  not  re- 
peal, so  a  parliament  does  not  revoke. 
As  laws  and  customs  are  abrogated  or 
anepealed,  so  edicts  are  revoked,  and, 
indeed,  any  formal  expression  on  the 
f»rt  of  individuals,  especially  such 
as  afiects  others,  e,g,  an  epithet  or 
promise,  whether  in  word  or  writing. 
llie  proclaimed  law  is  revoked,  the 
written  law  is  repealed.  The  revoca- 
tion, not  the  repeal,  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  repeal,  not  the  revocation, 
of  the  Irish  Union.  The  object  of  re- 
Tocation  is  that  an  act  or  a  word 
ahould  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made ;  the  obiect  of  repeal  is 
that  s  thing  should  cease  to  have 
force  or  operation. 

*'  A  devise  bj  writing  mvy  be  alao  revoked 
hj  bnniing,  cancelling,  tearing,  ox  oblite- 
TBting  thereof  by  the  devisor,  or  in  his 
presence  and  with  his  consent.''— BuiCK- 

JT0I5E. 

Annul  (Lat.  annu/Zars,  to  bring  to 
nothittgl)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
rendering  inoperative  of  what  before 
had  force,  whether  by  law,  custom. 
or  consent,  llie  term  belongs  to  legal 
enactments  and  compacts.  Annulling 
is  done  by  some  provision  to  the  con- 
trarv,  proceeding  either  from  authority 
or  those  from  whom  the  original  pro- 
vision emanated.  A  reciprocal  obli- 
gation may  be  annulled  by  the  parties 
wbu  imposed  it  upon  themselves,  but 
if  the  binding  force  were  one  of  au- 
thority the  annulling  force  must  be 
•aucb  also. 

*'  Yonr  promises  are  sins  of  iaeonsideva- 
tioB  at  bc«t.  and  70a  are  bonad  to  repent 
■and  amnui  them."— Swirr. 

To  Cancel  is  a  kind  of  annulling. 
(Lat.  eancellarey  to  strike  througn 
writing  by  diagonal  lines  of  erasure 
resembling  mttfig,  Lat.  caneeUiy  pi.) 
it  iii  to  undo  something  the  force  of 
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which  affected  the  condition  of  an- 
other, as  a  promise,  a  contract,  or  an 
obligation.  It  is  like  tlie  erasure  or. 
teanng-up  of  a  bond.  A  thing  may 
be  annulled  virtually,  as  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  which  neutralize,  in- 
yalidate,  or  supersede  it;  but  it  is 
cancelled  by  some  deliberate  or  spe- 
cific exercise  of  power  striking  out 
what  had  operative  force,  whether  in 
law  or  moral  obligation.  The  term 
wears  a  legal,  social,  or  oouyentional 
air,  belongmg  to  transactions  between 
man  and  man. 

"Shake  hands  for  ever,  eauicd  all   our 
TOWS.'  DaATTov. 

ABOVE.  Over.  Beyond.   Upon. 

These  terms  all  have  both  a  physi- 
cal and  a  figurative  meaning.  Phy- 
sically, Above  indicates  a  superiority 
of  physical  altitude,  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  earth,  an  interval  being 
supposed,  without  exact  verticality. 
OvEM  inaicates  what  is  expressed  by 
above,  with  the  addition  of  the  idea 
of  vertical  i^,  as  the  cloud  hangs  over 
the  sea.  Upon  denotes  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  over,  with  the  addition  of 
contact,  or  die  aoaence  of  the  interval 
supposed  by  above,  as  the  crown  is 
placed  upon  the  kinj^*s  head.  Beyond 
relates  to  the  horizontal  or  to  the 
measurement  of  length  and  not  height, 
though  it  may  chance  that  this  length 
is  measured  vertically,  and  may  or  may 
not  imply  adjacency,  as  the  nver  and 
the  country  beyond ;  the  iv^  has  erown 
beyond  the  first  storey  of  the  bouse. 
These  analogies  are  preserved  in  the 
metaphorical  uses  or  the  words.  So 
if  we  said  that  the  general  was  above 
the  captain  we  should  mean  that  he 
was  or  higher  rank  in  the  army ;  over 
the  captain  would  mean  that  he  exer- 
cised authority  in  regard  to  him  spe- 
cifictdly.  When  one  misfortune  comes 
upon  another  it  is  as  if  there  were  no 
respite  or  interval  between.  When  a 
thing  is  beyond  conception  it  is  as  if 
the  stretch  and  grasp  of  the  mind 
were  insufficient  to  reach  so  fsjr. 

"  The  Gospel  places  morality  above  rites 
and  ceremomes.'^--JoBTlN. 

"  For  He,  be  sure. 
In  height  or  depth  still  first  and  last  will 

reign 
Sole  King,  and  of  His  kingdom  lose  no  part 
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Br  onr  reToIt,  but  cvtr  HoU  extend 
His  empire.*  Miltok  . 

"  A  place  beyond  lUI  place,  -where  nerer  ill 
Nor  impure  thooght  was  erer  harboured." 

FURCBIB. 

**  He  Mwe  vpon  the  orene  gras 

The  fttire  flower  freahe  ipiuge/     Gowbe. 

ABRIDGE.  Abbreviate.  Cvr- 
•TAiL.    Contract. 

Ofthese  ABRiDosand  Abbreviate 
are  etymologically  tbe  same  word,  the 
Latin  form  abbrhnare  becoming  tbe 
French  abrtger  (brhjit^  short\  Yet 
abbreviate  is  hardlv  ever  usea  but  in 
the  simple  sense  of  to  shorten,  while 
abridge  is  applied  with  more  play  of 
metaphor,  as  to  abridge  powers  and 
privile|^B.  We  speak  |>eculiarlv  of 
abbreviating  words  in  writing,  as  Dr., 
Lieut,  Esq.  To  abridge  is  to  shorten 
by  condensing  or  compressing,  whilst 
to  abbreviate  is  to  shorten  by  cutting 
or  contracting.  In  literary  abridg- 
ments we  have  the  same  substance  m 
smaller  compass,  and  if  the  abridg- 
ment is  well  made  the  origpoial  runs  a 
risk  of  being  neglected  for  it. 

**  This  book  wai  compoeed  after  two  old 
ezamjplei  of  the  same  kind  in  the  timet  of 
Bthelbert  and  Alfred,  and  waa  laid  np  at 
■acred  in  the  Church  c^  Winchester,  and 
for  that  reaaon,  aa  grarer  authors  say,  was 
called  Liber  Domos  Dei  and  by  abbrevia- 
tioH  Domesday  Book.**— Sia  W.  Temple. 

Differences  deserve  notice  between 
Abridge,  Curtail  (formerk  curtail^ 
Lat.  curtusy  docked)^  and  Contract 
(Lat.  contrahh'e,  pf^  eontractusy  to 
draw  together).  When  used  of  things  not 
purely  physical,  abridge  seems  usually 
to  refer  to  number  and  duration,  curtail 
to  extent,  and  contract  to  compass  or 
sphere  of  exercise.  Hence,  for  in- 
stance,  pleasures  or  privileges  are 
abridged  and  contracted  when  they 
are  nuuie  fewer  and  shorter,  curtailed 
■  when  the  sphere  of  their  exercise  is 
in  any  wav  diminished,  contracted 
also  when  tne  inherent  pipwer  of  en- 
joyment is  lessened  in  individuals. 
Commonly  also  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal power  curtails,  and  the  force  of 
circumstances  contracts  privileges  or 
enjoyments.  It  should  oe  observed 
that  unlike  Abridge  and  Abbbe- 
VI  ATE,  which  may  accidentally  in- 
volve diminution  of  value,  inoom- 
or    deficiency,  these   are 
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necessarily  involved  in  curtail  and 
contract.  We  may  say,  generailv 
speaking,  that  pleasures  are  abridged, 
jM'ivileges  or  expenditure  curtailed, 
and  powers  contracted ;  but  they  are 
employed  to  a  large  extent  inter- 
changeably. It  may  also  be  said  that 
time  18  abridged,  and  space  contracted, 
which  fundamental  rule  may  best 
govern  the  application  of  the  words.. 
Abbreviate,  Abridge,  and  Cur- 
tail, belong  to  artificial  processes. 
Contracted  is  a  term  sometimes  ex- 
pressive of  natural  limitation  within 
narrow  bounds,  as  the  stream  is  by 
drought  contracted  within  narrow 
limits.  A  person  of  contracted  mind 
is  so  either  from  want  of  largeness  of 
sympathy  or  understanding  constitu- 
tionally, or  as  the  result  of  narrowing 
influences  which  have  cramped  and 
fettered  it. 

*'  That  man  shonld  thoa  encroach  on  fellow- 
man. 
Abridge  him  of  his  jnst  and  native  rights.** 
Cowpke. 

"  Have  the  burdens  of  the  war  compelled 
them  to  curtail  any  part  of  their  former 
ezpenditnre  P  "—Burke. 

'*  In  all  things  deeoetode  doth  contract 
and  narrow  onr  ikcnlUes." — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

ABRIDGMENT.  Compendium. 
Epitome.  Summary.  Abstract* 
Draught.  Digest.  Synopsis.  Pro- 
gramme. 

An  Abridgment  is  anything  which 
purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a 
literary  production  in  a  shorter  form. 
Some  such  abridgments  are  formed 
by  the  simple  omission  of  portions^ 
which  are  regarded  as  unessential  or 
subordinate,  some  by  a  condensation 
of  the  diction  or  style,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original  is  in  an  abridg- 
ment supposed  to  be  unaltered.  It  is- 
the  same  thing  shortened,  and  is  itself 
a  work.  Itmaybe  added  ^at  Abridg- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  generic  term 
under  which  most  of  the  others  might 
be  included. 

"  An  abridgment  ox  abstract  of  anything 
is  the  whole  in  little,  and  if  it  be  of  a  science 
or  doctrine  the  abridgment  consists  in  the 
essential  or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
into  a  narrower  compass  than  where  it  was 
diftised  in  the  ordinary  way  of  delivery." — 
Locke. 

Compendium    (Lat.  a  ikorteningf^ 
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obridgmg)  ia  not  of  a  work  but  of  a 
ubjedL  purporting  to  giwe  as  much 
as  need  be  Imown  of  some  branch  of 
Kience  or  knowledge  in  a  concise 
fonuj  and  is  also  a  work,  as  a  com- 
pendium of  universal  history.  Sum- 
HARY  ilM.Sutnmuriumf$unmaytheiU7n 
or  total)  professes  to  give  heads  or 
general  results  of  the  body  of  a  narra- 
tive or  lengthened  statement,  as  in 
headings  prefixed  to  chapters.  Ab- 
stract (Lat.  abslHlkh-e,  to  draw  off  or 
aufay)  gives  the  general  drift  and 
tenor,  and  belongs  rather  to  writings 
than  to  printed  books.  The  summary 
is  commonly  deficient  in  consecutive- 
ne»  of  style;  while  the  abstract, 
unlike  the  abridgment,  maybe  a  pro- 
duction in  which  the  form  has  beoi 
altered  by  the  reproducer,  who  may 
have  assimilated  the  subject-matter, 
and  re-expressed  it  in  a  style  of  his 
own. 

•'  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  a 
wuninary  of  a  Christian's  life."— Bishop 
TATioa. 

••All  those  excellent  persons  of  whose 
aeU  and  sufferings  we  have  a  compendium 
OT  abridgment  m  this  chapter."— Bishop 
JSall. 

A  Draught  (literally,  a  thing 
drawn  ont)  commonly  precedes  the 
work,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sketch 
or  outline  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  Miother  who  is  to  fill  it  up  and 
finish  it.  The  term  is  more  technical 
than  literary,  as  of  deeds  or  judicial 
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•And  thns  Poetry  and  the  Writer's  art. 
as  m  many  respects  it  resembles  the 
Watwy  s  and  the  Painter's,  so  in  this  more 
partfanlM-lr,  that  it  has  its  original  drattghts 

Epitome  (iwro^^,  iwiriuw,  I 
alrridge).  It  is  such  an  abridgment 
as  prunes  or  lops  off  all  but  the  most 
nhent  and  characteristic  points  or 
features,  and  is  a  summary  of  all  that 
M  moat  distinctive.  We  may  observe, 
as  regards  present  use,  that  as  com- 
peoulium  IS  of  science,  so  epitome  is 
of  fiicto  or  history. 

"This  sentence  (St.  Matthew  rii.  13),  I 
read  onto  is  very  fitly  placed  towards  the 
ao»  of  OOP  Savionr's  admirable  Sermon 
«  the  Monnc,  as  being  in  great  measure 


^Loepitome  and  sum  of  what  the  Divine 
ra«5her  had  there  expressed  more  at 
large."- Bishop  Attkbbubt. 

A  Digest  (Lat.  digcrh-e,  to  distri- 
bute, arrange;  part,  d'igutm)  has  for 
Its  object  arrangement  or  re-arrange- 
ment of  given  materials  in  an  orderly, 
convenient,  and  available  shape,  under 
proper  letters,  as  the  Digest  of  Roman 
Laws  by  order  of  Justinian;  and 
results  in  abridgment,  though  brevity 
IS  not  its  primary  or  direct  purpose. 

'1  ]LV  ^»*d  a  complete  diffe$t  of  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  laws  after  the  model  of 
Justinian  s  celebrated  Pandects,  we  should 
rarely  be  at  a  loss  for  principles  and  rules 
of  law  applicable  to  the  eases  before  us."- 

Sia  W.  JoiTBS. 

Synopsis  {^vn^if,  a  collective  view, 
a  table  of  contents)  differs  from  the 
preceding,  with  the  exception  of  sum- 
mary, m  not  aimine  at  any  style  in 
consecutiveness,  and  in  giving  nakedly 
and  disjointedly  a  view  of  iS  needfiil 
points,  as  in  a  chart  or  table.  It  aims 
at  totality  and  juxtaposition,  so  that  a 
number  of  matters  may  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  and  in  their  reciprocal  bear- 
mgs  or  concurrence.  A  synopsis  of 
general  history  brings  into  con- 
spicuous collocation  facU  which 
would  otherwise  lie  as  it  were  dis- 
persed or  disconnected  in  the  several 
particular  histories. 
,  •*  Not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of 
mterlmearies.  breviaries,  synopses/and 
other  loitering  gear."— M  iltox. 


served,  so  Programme  (irfyeafxfAtt,  a 
jtublic  notice,  programme)  gives  what 
is  to  be  done,    it  is  a  summary  of 


practical    proceedings,  and    belongs 
not  to  the  past  but  the  future. 

ABRUPT.    Rugged.     Rough. 

These  terms  may  be  taken  in  their 
order  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
gradually  lessening  degrees.  Those 
features  of  nature,  which  on  a  large 
scale  are  precipitous (Ut.prcecrpHtem, 
headUyng)  on  a  lesser  are  abrupt  (Lat. 
abrumpcre,  abntptus.  to  break  off). 
Abruptness  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Ruo- 
GEDNEss  (A.S.  hreog,  rough,  stormy), 
wid  this,  on  a  reduced  scale  again,  is 
Rx)ughness  {A.S.hreof, rough,  scabby). 
The  terms  have  their  figurative  uses. 
An  abrupt  style  or  manner  is  one  that 
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passes  from  one  point  to  another  br 
jerks,  without  easy  transitions.  Such 
abruptness  may  be  shown  in  the  com- 
bination of  manner  and  words,  as  an 
abrupt  salutation,  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture. Shakespeare  must  have  contem- 
plated the  word  in  its  etymology  when 
ne  wrote 

**  Or  if  thoQ  hast  not  broke  from  eompany 
Abruptiy,  u  my  pMtioa  now  makes  me, 
Thon  haatnoc  lored." 

Of  ruggedneSS  and  roughness,  the 
former  commonly  belongs  to  appear- 
ance, the  latter  to  character  ana  bear- 
ing, yet  not  exclusively  so.  Scott,  in 
his  ''^ Christian  Life,"  speaks  of  that 
unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggedtum  of 
humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and 
uutractable  i^  our  conversation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  less  coarse  and  violent 
than  roughness,  which  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  rude  overbearing;. 
Rn^gedness  is  characteristic  of  the 
individual  only  ;  roughness  passes  on 
to  the  treatment  of  others. 

'•  Bleek  o'er  yonr  ragged  looki.** 

BHAKSSPKAaa.  ' 
*'  To  take  a  eaase  ont  of  your  hands  into 
mine  I  do  bnt  mine  office.  Yon  meddle 
ftirther  thaayonr  oiBee  will  bear  yon,  thus 
roughly  to  handle  me  for  ottng  of  mine."— 
BuBsrsT. 

Abrupt  is  opposed  to  continuous 
or  unbroken,  rugged  to  even,  rough 
to  smooth.  The  aDrupt  and  the  rough 
may  be  the  result  of  nature  or  the 
effect  of  character  or  art.  The  rugged 
is  never  artificial.  An  abrupt  man- 
neTj  a  rough  behaviour,  a  rugged  dis- 
position or  humour.  The  first  comes 
of  want  of  refinement  and  social 
training,  or  in  some  cases  is  the  sud- 
den action  of  feeling  ;  the  second 
from  want  of  moral  discipline  ;  the 
third  from  selfish  inconsiderateness. 
Men  of  equable  temper,  good  breed- 
ing, and  self-command  are  not  abrupt. 
He  who  has  svmpathy  with  others  is 
not  rugged  in  his  numours. 

ABSENT.   Abstractbd.   Divbr- 

TBD.  DiSTRACTBD*  ABSORBED.  £n- 
GROSS  BO. 

Of  these  the  simplest  is  absent 
(l^t.  abesUf  to  be  aAisnt),  which  de- 
notes either  the  specific  or  habitual 
state  of  one  whose  mind  is  inattentive 
to  whaA  is  going  on  before  or  around 
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him .  Absence  may  be  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  aDstract  thought,  or  the  oppo- 
site, namely,  an  impatience  of  pure 
reflexion  or  casual  inattention.  It 
implies  naturally  thought,  but  not 
deep  thought. 

*'What  is  oommonly  called  an  absent 
man  is  oommonly  either  a  very  weak  or  a 
rerj  affected  man.**— CHBSTEariBLD. 

Abstracted,  on  the  other  hand 
(Lat.  abetrithcrey  part.  abstraetuSj  to 
draw  away)y  implies  the  influence  of 
something  sufficiently  strong  to  draw 
off  the  mind  from  present  things  and 
fix  it  in  a  state  of  rapt  contemplation 
of  others.  One  may  be  abstracted  in 
solitude,  one  is  absent  only  in  the 
company  of  others.  The  mind  of 
the  abstracted  man  is  closely  at  work, 
that  of  the  absent  man  mar  be  en- 
gaged with  light  fancies.  The  absent 
man  is  in  one  place  while  his  mind  is 
in  another.  He  sees  not  present 
objects,  nor  hears  what  is  said.  He 
is  at  Paris  in  the  midst  of  London, 
and  when  others  are  talking  of  love 
he  is  engaged  with  mathematics  or 
the  con^iary.  Absence  differs  hoia 
Distraction  in  beinc  the  result  of  a 
single  influence,  while  distraction 
(Lat.  dittrithcref  to  draw  asunder)  may 
be  of  many,  nor  has  it  the  uneasiness 
and  disturbance  of  distraction.  More- 
over, distraction  implies  an  influence 
in  contradiction  to  some  proposed 
matter  of  tboug[ht  for  which  uie  mind 
is  accordingly  incapacitated,  while  in 
abstraction  it  is  whollv  given  to  it. 
The  distracted  man,  taxio^  the  term 
in  that  sense  ^in  which  it  is  opposed 
to  the  absent,  has  his  eyes  ana  ears 
open  to  evei^thing  at  once,  and  so 
cannot  be  attentive  tq  anything  in 
particular.  In  trying  to  hear  every- 
thing he  apprehends  nothing  clearly. 
A  common  cause  of  distraction  is  a 
tiresome  talk  to  which  politeness 
compeb  us  to  listen,  while  words  of 
interest  fall  upon  our  ears  from  an- 
other quarter.  As  regards  social 
conversation,  the  absent  do  not  care 
for  it,  and  the  distracted  get  no 
benefit  from  it.  Our  own  ideas  make 
us  abstracted.  External  objects  dis- 
tract us.  Hard  study,  responsible 
and  arduous  duties,  strong  passions, 
make  persons  abstracted.  Trifles  are 
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enough  to  difltnct,  more  especially 
the  joung  and  thoughtless.  A  dreamy 
habitude  leads  to  abstraotion :  a 
lirely  curiosity  to  distraction.  The 
absent  man  makes  irrelerant  answers, 
the  abstracted  does  not  answer,  the 
disCraBted  is  continually  answering 
himself. 

*'  Whether  dark  imcmhim  of  tbe  night 
proeeed  from  any  laUmt  power  of  the  toal 
during  her  a&>fnic<um,  or  from  the  oper»- 
tioD  ofaDbordinate  spiiitt,  hu  l»een  a  die- 
jrate.'*— ADDiaoir. 

"  A»  tor  me,  during  mj  confinement  to 
this  melaneholy  lolitnde,  I  often  dirert 
njTMlfatldsnre  moments  in  trying  sneh 
•experiments  as  the  nnAmishedneas  of  the 
filaee  and  the  present  distraotedneas  of  mj 
mmd  wiU  pomit  me."— Botuu 

DnrvRTBD  is  a  term  of  lighter 
meaning,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
mental  recreation  or  amusement,  in 
which  the  mind  is  turned  aside  (  Lat. 
dimrt^  to  turn  asuU)  from  studious 
or  grare  thought  to  matters  less 
serious.  Further  remarks  will  be 
found  under  Amus  bm  bnt.  Absorb  ed 
<Lat.  ab$orher€,  to  suck  up,  to  engnm) 
and  Enorossbd  (Fr.  grot,  big  ;  Lat. 
mttut)  differ  from  the  preoMing  in 
denoting,  not  so  much  a  drawing  off 
from  present  matters^  as  an  intense  or 
excessire  contemplation  of  them.  Ab- 
sorption excludes  distraction  and 
dirersion  of  the  mind,  which  is  swal- 
lowed up  with  present  employment. 
Engrossmbnt  of  mind  is  relative 
absorption ;  that  is,  absorption  to  the 
•disreffard  of  other  matters  which  may 
possioly  have  e^ual  or  greater  claims 
upon  tne  attention.  So  it  may  be  well 
to  be  absorbed,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
well  to  be 
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"  Ciree  in  vain  inrites  the  feast  to  share, 
Jlbsemt  I  wander  and  ab$orpt  in  care.** 

POPX. 

■"Too  long  hath  lore  engrossed  Britannia's 
stage. 

And  sank  to  softness  all  onr  traoie  rage." 

1nCKXI.L. 

ABSOLUTE.  Despotic.  Arbi- 
trary.   Tyrannical. 

Of  these  Absolute  (Lat.  abtoMSn, 
part.  oMliftut,  to  loom  or  free  from  rt- 
ftraint)  denotes  simply  the  possession 
of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power, 
arithout  implying  anything  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  may  be  exercised,  or, 


necessaril^r,  that  it  is  exercised  at  all ; 
only  that  it  exists.  Absolute  power 
is  independent  of  all  other  power,  and 
superior  to  it.  It  is  rarely  employed 
of  the  character  and  acts.  When  so 
employed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ab- 
solute man  expects  exact  and  un- 
questioning obedience,  which  ma^  be 
exacted  in  a  spirit  of  calm  determina- 
tion. It  is  a  character  of  firmness, 
and  makes  itself  felt  continually 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

"An  honest  prirate  man  often  grows 
emel  and  abandoned  when  conTerted  into 
an  abuiute  prince.** — Adoisoh. 

Dbspotic  may  be  used  either  in  the 
abstract,  of  the  power,  like  absolute, 
or  relatiYely^f  tneway  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  I>espotic  power  may  have 
been  acquired  with  the  consent  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others. 
The  Ureek  ^i ^wemc  was  strictly  a  mas- 
ter of  slsYOB,  hence  an  absolute  ruler 
whose  subjects  were  slaYes;  while 
Tvpttnoc  meant  a  soYereign  ruler  whose 
power  was  unlimited  by  law  or  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  might  be  the 
very  opposite  of  cruel,  and  he  might 
owe  his  elevation  to  the  State,  or  to 
some  part;^  in  it.  As  employed  by 
ourselves  m  a  moral  sense,  the  des- 
potic character  is  he  who  enforces 
implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Abso- 
lute is  a  term  general  and  descriptive. 
Despotic  is  political  or  social.  A  man 
is  absolute  m  himself,  despotic  in  bis 
rule  over  others.  When  absolute 
power  resides  in  the  ruler  of  a  State, 
the  form  of  government  is  a  despot- 
ism. The  moralist  may  draw  the 
reflexion  how  unfit  man  is  to  wield 
abM>lute  power,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  that  the 
terms  tyrant  and  despot,  tyrannical 
and  despotic,  should  preserve  a  mo- 
rally neutral  meaning.  I'y  n ann ica  l, 
in  modern  parlance,  relates  not  only 
to  the  disposition  and  proceedings  of 
the  governing  party,  but  to  the  rnsult 
upon  the  governed.  It  associates  the 
suffering  or  oppression  of  the  latter 
with  the  domination  and  caprice  of 
the  former.  The  despotic  man  may 
be  not  less  exacting,  but  be  is  a  more 
equable  character  than  the  tyrannical 
man.  For  the  despotic  feels  more 
sure  of  his  power,  while  the  iyranni- 
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eal  makes  the  moet  of  his  opportunity. 
The  despotic  chaxucter  will,  however, 
natorally  tend  to  become  tyrannical ; 
that  is,  when  the  will  is  thwarted,  or 
against  those  who  thwart  it.  The 
spoilt  child  allowed  to  be  a  despot 
will  grow  into  a  tyrant.  Despotism 
is  measured  by  the  will  of  the  person, 
tyranny  by  the  excess  of  legitimate 
authority.  A  democrat  would  call 
any  monarch  a  tyrant  by  reason  of 
his  excessive  possession  of  power, 
though  a  humane  sovereign  of  a  Con- 
stitutional State  could  never  be  called 
a  despot.  Despotism  is  a  more  esta- 
blished force  than  tyranny.  Despo- 
tism is  crushing,  tyranny  vexatious. 
The  former  reduces  to  submission,  the 
latter  rouses  to  resentment.  A  people 
lies  powerless  under  a  military  despo- 
tism, and  rises  in  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  aristocracy. 

"  Whateyer  the  will  commands  the  whole 
man  must  do.  the  empire  of  the  will  over 
all  the  faenluei  being  abeolntelj  orerruling 
and  despotic.'*-  South. 

"  These  uoor  prisoners  eat  nothing  bnt 
rice  and  dnnk  water,  and  are  tyrannicaliy 
insnited  over  by  their  rigid  creditors  till 
the  debt  is  paid.**— Dampibb's  Voyages. 

The  Arbitrary  character  (Lat. 
arhitruriutf  having  to  do  with  arbitra- 
tion; 2 J  depending  on  the  will)  ex- 
pects submission  where  nothing  but 
his  own  will  or  decision  constitutes 
the  principle  of  rule;  hence,  as  im- 
pressiveness  belongs  to  the  aespotic, 
fickleness  is  associated  with  the  arbi- 
trary. The  arbitrary  character  is  hr 
less  violent  than  the  tyrannical  or 
despotic.  The  despot  enforces  his 
will,  the  tyrant  his  power,  the  arbi- 
trary man  his  preference.  Tyranny 
is  always  hateful.  Despotism  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  exer- 
cised with  salutary  effect  and  in  the 
interest  of  its  subj  ects.  A  rbitrariness 
reflects  upon  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  man,  but  not  on  the 
truth  of  his  opinions  or  on  the  justice 
of  his  decisions. 

"  By  an  arbitrary  proceedin^p  I  mean  one 
conducted  by  the  private  opinions  or  feel- 
infra  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  regalate." 

— BURKK. 

Absolute,  Positive. 

These  terms  are  applicable  to  the 
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subject-matter  of  statements.  An  ab» 
solute  or  positive  statement.  They 
express  an  incontestable  truth,  but 
under  different  aspects.  Absolute 
is  the  Lat.  absblutuSf  part.,  from  abso^ 
luen.  to  Uoie  or  detach ;  hence  that  is 
absolute  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
freed  and  unfettered,  and  dependent 
upon  nothing  for  its  existence,  con- 
tinuance, or  support.  Positive  (Lat. 
p6iKtivtUf  utiled  oy  agreefMnt)  is  that 
which  has  a  real  substantial  position, 
existence,  or  force  of  its  own  as- 
opposed  to  what  is  negative  or  to 
what  is  relative.  A  positive  good 
is  distinguished  from  a  negative 
good.  It  is  a  positive  good  to- 
be  happy,  a  negative  good  to  live 
unmolested,  a  relative  good  to  be- 
come possessed  of  a  field  advantage- 
ously adjoining  one's  estate,  which, 
therefoie,  has  a  value  for  one's  self 
which  it  has  not  for  others.  The 
word  absolute  is  passive,  indicating  a 
state ;  the  word  positive  has  the  Latin 
termination  "  -ww,"  which  probably 
marks  an  inherent  quality  or  force. 
A  positive  law  is  one  which  has  th& 
force  of  a  law  laid  down  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  a  moral  obligation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  positive  truth 
or  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
shaken  or  impugned;  an  absolute- 
truth  cannot  even  be  touched.  An 
absolute  truth  is  true  independently, 
a  positive  trdth  is  true  incontestably. 
I  know  absolutely,  and  therefore  can 
speak  positively.  The  system  of 
pnilosophy  called  Positivism  excludes 
everything  but  natural  phenomena, 
and  properties  with  their  ascertain- 
able and  known,  because  invariable, 
relations  in  time  and  space.  Such 
relations  are  called  laws,  and  are  dis- 
covered b^  observation,  comparison, 
and  experiment.  The  system  excludes 
all  inquiry  into  causes  efficient  or 
I  final,  that  is,  what  produces  things,  or 
I  why  they  are  produced.  It  declarea 
I  that  such  things  imply  an  assumption 
of  absolute  knowledge,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  mankind. 

'       ABSOLUTION.    Pardon.     Ri- 

I    MISSION. 

!       The  Pardon   (fr,  pardon)  is  id 
[  consequence  of  an  ofllence,  and  re- 


^absolve] 


^urds  principally  tiie  penon  who  has 
committed  it.  It  depends  upon  the 
penon  offended,  and  produces  recon- 
•ciliation  when  it  ii  sinoerelj  asked 
and  sincerely  accorded. 

The  Remission  (Lat.  rimiasunetn) 
follows  upon  a  crime,  and  relates 
apeciallj  to  the  penalty  with  whidi 
it  deserves  to  be  visited.  It  is  ao- 
•corded  by  the  dispensing  power  in 
the  State  or  oommunity,  and  inter- 
poses to  arrest  the  execution  of 
justice. 

The  Absolution  (  Lat.a&«Miili0nsm) 
is  in  consequence  of  a  fault  or  sin, 
and  relates  mainly  to  the  guQty  state 
of  one  who  has  offended  against  the 
laws  divine,  and  who  by  eoclesiasti- 
«al  authority,  after  ]>emtence.  is  re- 
instated in  the  condition  and  rights  of 
the  innocent. 
^  ABSOLVE.  AcQurr.  Exonerate. 
•Clear.    Eeculpats. 

To  Absolve  (Lat  oAio/v^,  to  loom) 
as  against  the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt  hav- 
ing a  religious  or  gravely  moral  ap- 
plication. It  refers  to  the  loosing  of 
solemn  obligations,  or  the  setting  &ee 
from  the  consequences  of  moral  or 
religious  ofience.  Even  in  its  lighter 
<iigiuficanoe,absolution  is  still  a  loosing 
irom  such  ties  ss  it  would  be  sin  or 
^ilt  to  violate,  as  oaths,  promises, 
and  the  like. 
-"  CdBBpeUedt^tlOMits  to  take  Uwt  bloody 

Ofttb, 

And  the  aei  fli,  I  am  absolved  bv  both." 

WALLBB. 

As  Absolve  applies  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  uod  and  man,  or  from 
moral  obligations  towuxls  the  latter. 
Acquit (Fr.  aequitter, Lat  adquietate, 
to  mttle  a  claim)  bears  reference  to 
specific  charges  of  offences  against  the 
laws  of  man  only.  Absolution  sets 
free  the  conscience,  acquittal  the 
person,  goods,  or  reputation.  Abso- 
lution sets  free  the  guilty ;  acquittal 
recognizes  the  innocent.  Acquittal 
is  a  kind  of  legal  reparation  which  es- 
tablishes the  accused  in  his  former 
sute.  Yet,  though  the  legal  effect  of 
acquittal  is  always  complete,  the  moral 
effect  may  be  variable.  A  man  may 
be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  clear 
and  ample  evidence  in  his  favour,  or 
the  want  of  such  evidence  against  him. 
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Absolve  is  the  more  moral,  aoquit 
the  more  judicial  term.  Human  au- 
thority acquits,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances may  alwolve. 

"ThoM  who  are  tmlv  learned  will  acqtttt 
me  in  this  point,  in  Which  I  bave  been  so 
far  from  offending  that  I  have  been  scmpii- 
lons,  perhaps  to  a  &nlt,  in  (^noting  the 
authors  of  several -passages  which  I  might 
have  made  mj  own."— Addison. 

To  Clear  <;0.  Fr.  cUr,  Lat  cldnu. 
clear)  is  the  simplest  and  most  general 
of  these  terms.  A  man  is  cleued  by 
anjrthing,  whether  fact  or  arg^ument, 
which  shows  him  to  be  innocent  It 
implies,  therefore,  the  antecedent  in- 
nocence of  the  party,  while  absolve 
implies  an  antecedent  ofienoe,  except 
where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  free 
from  an  obligation.  The  innocent  are 
cleared,  the  guilty  are  absolved. 

"Although  innocencj  needs  no  defenoe 
as  to  itself,  vet  it  is  necessary,  for  idl  the 
advantages  it  hath  of  doing  good  to  man- 
kind,  that  it  appear  to  be  what  it  really 
is ;  which  cannot  be  done  unless  its  reputa- 
tion be  cleared  f^m  the  malicious  asper- 
sions which  are  cast  upon  it" — BniLiiio- 


Exonerate  and  Exculpate  are 
both  less  formal  than  absolve  and  ac- 
quit. They  impljr  a  moral,  the-former 
a  magisterial  decision.  They  may  be 
used  of  cases  in  which  blame  is  im- 
puted without  any  public  indictment 
They  indicate,  however,  some  superi- 
ority, real  or  assumed,  in  the  person 
who  exonerates  or  exculpates.  The 
terms,  however,  are  also  employed  of 
the  process  of  proving,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  declaring  free  m>m  blame.  In 
this  sense  a  man  may  be  exculpated, 
or  he  may  exculpate  himself;  he  may 
also  be  exonerated  bv  himself  or  an- 
other. Exculpation  (  Lat.cu/pa,6^fn«) 
is  a  rescue  from  the  guilt,  exoneration 
(l^t  exIMtrarej  to  unload)  from  the 
charge  and  liabilities  of  an  offence,  or 
even,  in  a  different  sense,  from  the 
burden  of  an  obligation.  Exculpation, 
as  the  term  implies,  is  restricted  to 
faults  and  crimes ;  exoneration  extends 
to  other  resoonsibilities  than  those 
of  fault  or  Dlame.  Exculpation  is 
from  an  actual  fault  or  offence,  ex- 
oneration may  be  even  from  the  sus- 
picion of  it  Exculpation  is  a  simple 
term,  exoneration  a  metaphorical  term. 
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Hence  the  wider  and  more  varied  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  to  things  which 
press  upon  us  as  moral  burdens,  as  by 
obligation  external  or  self-imposed. 
I  am  exculpated  by  the  decision  of  a 
judge;  I  ma^  be  exonerated  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  friend. 

"  I  entreat  jour  Lordship*  to  consider 
whether  there  ever  wu  a  witness  brought 
before  m  court  of  justice  who  hnd  stronoer 
motiTes  Co  giro  testlmonr  hostile  to  a  de- 
fendant Ibr  the  porpose  cX  exonerating  Yam- 
self."— 5Kate  Trials. 

"  In  Scotluid  the  law  allows  of  an  eav 
CHtoattoiipby  which  the  prisoner  is  suffered 
berore  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be 
impossible."— BuBXR. 

ABSTAIN.  Forbear.  Repraik. 
Desist. 

Of  these  Abstain  (Lat.  abttXnhrt,  to 
hold  ojff  act)  is  the  most  general  in  its 
sense.  It  is  simply  not  to  do  when 
to  do  -would  be  possible.  We  may 
abstain  with  a  blight  effort  of  self-con- 
trol from  what  we  are  inclined  to  do, 
or  with  a  stronger  effort  from  what 
we  are  powerfully  attracted  to  do,  o*. 
with  no  effort  at  all  from  doing  that 
which  we  might  have  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  but  which  we  avoid  doing 
from  the  thought  of  inconrenient  or 
disastrous  consequences.  We  may 
abstain  under  the  strongest  impulses 
or  the  slightest  tendencies.  Prudence 
or  a  sense  of  duty  may  cause  us  to  ab- 
stain from  things  in  themselves  in- 
different. 

"  He  that  can  ap^ehend  and  consider 
Tiee  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
sures, and  j^tc^betain,  and  yet  distinguish, 
and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better — 
he  is  the  true  way-faring  Christian.**— 
Miutm. 

As  abstain  regsrds  mainly  an  external 
object  with  which  we  refuse  to  con- 
nect ourselves,  or  an  external  act 
which  we  refuse  to  perform,  so  both 
to  Forbear  (literally,  to  bear  or  keep, 
and^or  with  the  sense  of  negation ;  to 
withhold)  and  Refrain  (lAt.  re- 
frenarty  to  bridUf  curb)  regard  mainly 
the  internal  impulse  which  we  resist. 
Refrain  and  forbear  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  impulse  and  in  the  nature 
of  it.  In  reframing  we  put  a  stronger 
check  upon  ourselves  than  in  forb^- 
ing.  To  refrain  from  doing  a  thingis 
to  prevent  ourselves  from  (foing  it.  To 
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forbear  doin^  a  thing  is  not  to  do  i% 
when  we  might.  We  for  the  most 
part  refrain  from  what  primarily 
affects  ourselves,  we  forbear  doing^ 
that  which  primarily  affects  others* 
Refraining  belongs  rather  to  a  decision 
of  will,  forbearing  is  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent Judgment  or  reflexion.  The 
force  ofreft-ain  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  reflexive  use  of  it — to  refrain 
one*s  self,  to  which  forbear  has  nr*- 
parallel. 

•'  In  pretence  of/orftetmnice  theyresoWe 
to  torment  him  with  a  lingering  death.**— 
Bishop  Hau>. 

Desis'i  (LtA.  dhiitHre,  to  ttopfrom)' 
expresses  voluntary  cessation  of 
bitnerto  continuous  action.  It  differa 
from  abstain  in  not  being  applicable 
to  objects,  but  only  to  actions,  and  also 
in  implying  a  notion  which  abstaining 
excludes.  He  who  abstains  from 
doing  a  thing  does  it  not,  he  who- 
desists  does  it  for  a  while,  or  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  desist  from  a» 
course  of  action  or  systematic  pur- 
suits, and,  commonly  speaking,  be- 
cause we  see  that  they  are  unseemly, 
unjust,  or  profitless ;  and  sometimes 
from  weariness  or  dissatisfaction. 


"A  Politician  detietM  from  his  d^sips 
when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable.^*— 
Blaik 

ABSTINENCE.    Fast. 

These  terms  are  technically  distin- 
^ished.  Abstinence  (see  Abstain) 
is  a  refraining  from  certain  sorts  of 
food. 

"The  temperance  which  adorned  the 
severe  manners  of  the  soldier  and  the  philo- 
sopher was  conneeted  with  some  strict  and 
fnTolous  rules  of  relifnous  abttinence  ;  and 
it  was  in  honour  of  Pmi  or  Mercury,  of 
Hecate  or  Iris,  that  Julian  oh  particular 
days  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  parti- 
cular food.'*— GhBBON. 

Fasting  (A.  S./«sfan,  to  fast;  Teu- 
ton. f'astfi.ejirm ;  and  so  tokeepfLe,  from 
food ;  or  (?)  as  an  ordinance),  whence 
fast  is  to  refrain  from  food  altogether. 

From  hence  may  an  account  be  givenr 

'  *    '  ""Auts  of  hot  oountries  may 

fasting  and  hunger  than 


why  the  inhabitants  of  hot  oountries  may 
endure  longer  fasting  and  hunger  than 
those  of  ool^r,  and  these  seemingly  prodi- 


giotts  and  to  us  scaroe  credible  stories  of 
the  fastmgs  and  oAstbtenee  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  be  rendered  probable."- Rat,  (M 
Creation, 


[abstraction]    discriminated. 
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abstinent.  Sober.  Abste- 
Miors.    Tempebate.    Moderate. 

Abstinence  expresses  the  power 
and  the  habit  of  refraining  firom  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetites. 

"  Be  abtti$ientt  show  not  the  eomiptioa 
ot  thy  generatioa.  He  thftt  feeds  thall  die, 
therefore  he  that  feeds  not  shall  die»  there- 
Am  he  that  feeds  not  shall  liTe."— Brau- 
XOXr  AHD  Flrtchsr. 

When  abstineiice  refers  to  niatten 
of  food  and  drink,  it  is  called  Abste- 
miousness. 
"  Piomised  bf  heaTenlj  message  twioe  de- 

seeadiag 
Under  her  n>Mial  eye 
udftsfsflttOMff  I  grew  np,  and  thriTed  amain.** 

MiLIOK. 

Sober  ^Lat.  wbriutf  i.0.,  Jt-,  pre- 
fizy  meaning  separatum,  and  emtM, 
drunhtn)j  denotes  the  character  which 
br  its  natural  grarity  is  constitution- 
aUy  untempted  to  excesses  of  any- 
kind,  beinff  content  with  what  is  mo- 
derate and  sufficient.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  characters,  according  as  it 
is  employed  of  abstinence  from  mtoxi- 
cating  liquors  and  of  the  character 
generally.  In  the  former  use  it  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
intoxicated,  so  that  a  man  may  be 
called  sober  who  is  not  drunk,  though 
he  be  not  at  all  abstemious^  and, 
through  strength  of  constitution,  or 
eren  nabitual  drinking,  may  be  able 
to  diink  much  without  being  affected 
by  any  degree  of  intoxication.  In  its 
more  widdy  moral  significance,  sober 
applies  to  all  situations,  and  eren  to 
thoughts  and  opinions  as  well  as  out^ 
ward  behaviour.  In  this  way  sobriety 
indudes  reserve,  discretion,  modera- 
tion, restraint  It  consists  in  not  say- 
ing, doing,  thinking,  feeling  exces- 
siyely.  but  in  all  these  things  being 
acooraing  to  the  rule  of  right  reason. 

"  SoMehf  is  sometimes  opposed  in  Scrip- 
tvre  to  pride,  and  sometimes  to  sensnalitj." 
— Oukr. 

Temperate  (Lat.  templbrareyto  tem- 
per) excesses  the  character  which  is 
well-balanced  in  its  appetites,  and  to 
which  moderation,  even  though  it  be 
the  result  of  effort,  is  yet  congenial. 
As  abstinence  is  the  power  of  refrain- 
ing altogether,  so  temperance  is  the 
power  of  enjoying  with  moderation. 
We  are  temperate  m  what  is  good,  we 


abstain  from  what  is  not  good.  Some 
are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  absti- 
nence, feeling  their  inability  to  be 
temperate.  Moderation  (Lat.  laM^- 
rationem,  a  limiting)  and  temperance 
are  very  nearly  alixe ;  but  moderation 
is  a  somewhat  wider  term,  belonging 
both  to  the  desires  and  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  gratification.  So  we 
might  say  a  person  of  moderate  de- 
sires, temperate  habits,  and  sober  dis- 
position, character,  or  life.  But  we 
must  press  yet  farther  the  distinction 
between  temperance  and  moderation. 
Temperance  is  the  regulative  measure 
of  the  person^  moderation  of  the  thing. 
Temperance  is  the  mean  between  over- 
abstemiousness  and  over-indulgence. 
Moderation  is  the  mean  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  The  temperate 
man  is  content  with  that  which  is 
idoderate.  Generally  speaking,  people 
are  abstinent  from  rule  or  policy, 
sober  from  natural  constitution,  tem- 
perate from  virtue  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, moderate  from  reason  and  sound 
judgment,  and  frugal  by  philosophy. 

"What  goodness  can  there  be  in  the 
world  without  mMteratUm,  whether  in  the 
nse  of  God's  creatures  or  in  onr  own  dispo- 
sition and  courage!  Without  this  justice 
is  no  other  than  omel  rigour,  mercj  unjutt 
remissness,  pleasure  brutish  sensuality, 
love  treoMy,  anger  forf,  sorrow  desperate 
mopishness,  jojr  distempered  wildness, 
knowledge  saucy  curiosity,  piety  supersti- 
tion, care  wracking  distraction,  courage 
mad  rashness.**— Bishop  Hail,  Otrietttm 
Moderation. 

**  Temperance  permits  us  to  take  meat 
and  drink  not  only  as  ph^o  for  hunoer 
and  thirst,  but  also  as  an  innocent  ooroial 
and  fortifier  against  the  erilsof  life,  or 
even  sometimes  (reason  not  reftaaing  that 
liberty)  merely  as  matter  of  pleasure.  It 
only  oonflnes  us  to  such  kinds,  quantities, 
and  seasons  as  may  best  consist  with  our 
health,  the  use  of  onr  faculties,  our  fortune^ 
and  the  like,  and  show  that  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  made  only  to  eat  and  drink  here." 
— WooLASTON,  Reliffion  of  Nature, 

ABSTRACTION.  Abduction. 
These  terms  are  expressive  of  surrep- 
titious or  unlawful  carrying  away. 
The  difierence  lies  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  former  is  applied  to  articles 
of  value,  the  latter  only  to  persons. 
To  pick  another's  pocket  of  a  purse, 
or  to  carry  away  tor  one's  own  use 
and  possession  some  commodity  out 
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[abstruse] 


of  his  nouse,  is  Abstraction  ( Lat.  ab- 
ttra^tionenif  abttrUhcrey  to  draw  off  or 
auMtf),  The  taking  wi^j  of  his  wife, 
child,  or  ward,  whether  by  fraud, 
persoasion,  or  open  violence,  is  Ab- 
duction (Lat.  ahductionem,  ahdiictrtj 
to  lead  away), 

ABSTRUSE.  Curious.  Rkcon- 
on-B.  ^QrAiNT. 

These  terms  are  employed  of  matters 
of  art  or  learning.  In  the  things  of 
knowledge,  that  is  abstruse  (Lat.  ab- 
atriidh^.  part,  abttriutis,  to  thrust  away , 
hide)  which  is  thrust  away,  and  as  it 
were  out  of  common  sight  removed 
from  easy  understandinjs^ — with  an 
occult,  rather  than  a  plain  meaning. 
In  this  way  ideas,  knowledge,  reason- 
ing, expressions  may  be  abstruse. 
Anything  is  abstruse  which  for  any 
cause  is  remote  from  apprehension,  as 
from  an  involved  or  emgmatical  style, 
as  well  as  from  the  G^enerally  inacces- 
sible character  of  the  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  matter  be- 
longs. It  must  be  observed,  howevo*, 
that  9ome  character  of  remoteness  or 
profundity  in  the  subject*matter  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  abstruse,  and 
that  the  term  would  not  be  applicable 
to  common  every-day  matters  ex- 
pressed with  a  want  of  clearness. 
Keconditb,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
reeondj^,  part,  r^onififtiu,  to  stow 
away)f  belongs  purely  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  in  no  degree  to  the  mode  of  utter- 
ing it.  The  recondite  is  that  which 
lies  out  of  the  plain  path  of  observa- 
tion, or  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry, 
and  is  known  to  the  few  who  care  to 
search  for  it  without  bein^  of  neces- 
sity, when  found,  perplexing  to  the 
understanding,  like  the  abstruse.  A 
matter  recondite  in  itself  may  sound 
abstruse  to  him  before  whom  it  is 
put,  or  from  the  way  of  putting  it. 
The  Curious  (Lat.  efiray  care)  wears, 
80  to  speak,  a  double  aspect,  accord- 
ing as  It  implies  minute  care  in  forma- 
tion or  composition  on  the  one  hand, 
or  minute  care  in  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation on  the  other.  Strictly  and 
etymologically,  the  artist  is  curious ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  work  which 
■hows  traces  of  his  care  and  exact- 


ness. Then  a  third  element  is  im- 
ported into  the  word,  via.,  minute- 
ness and  care  in  investigating  such 
things.  The  curious  oenotes  that 
which  is  the  result  of  specific  investi- 
gation or  accidental  oiscovery,  and 
when  found  impresses  the  mind  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  familiarity  and 
use.  Curious  and  cunning  artists 
produce  curious  works,  which  by 
lovers  of  such  arts  are  made  the  ol)» 
jects  of  curious  search  and  study. 
Such  objects  are  called  curiosities. 
They  are  neither  quite  strange  and 
new,  nor  quite  common  and  familiar, 
but  for  the  most  part  stranfe  render- 
ings of  familiar  tnings.  liiey  excite 
interest  and  stimulate  inquiry;  they 
appeal  fo  the  faculty  of  mquisitive- 
ness,  and  gratify  it. 

"  Let  the  Seripttirefl  be  hud ;  ue  thej 
more  hard,  more  crabbed,  more  abttnue 
than  the  Fathers  P  "—Miltoit. 

"  It  ie  true  onr  bodien  are  made  of  rerjr 
coarse  materials ;  of  nothing  but  a  little 
dost  and  earth.  Yet  they  are  so  wisely 
contriTed,  so  curiously  oompooed.'*— Bbvb- 

BIDOB. 

Quaint  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  eoint^ 
neat  (Lat.  comptus).  Its  primary 
meaning  is,  artificially  elegit  or  in- 
genious, then  afiecte<fly  artificial^  and 
finally,  odd,  antique,  yet  retaining 
alwaj]S  an  element  of  the  pleasing. 
The  idea  of  quaintness  betonn  at 
present  most  commonly  to  style  of 
thought  and'  verbal  expression  in 
whion  appears  a  combination  of  fanoy, 
originality,  delicacy,  and  force,  yet  a 
disnarmony  with  present  miiodes. 
Quaint  architecture,  for  instance,  is 
in  detail  antiquated  and  curious, 
showing  an  obsolete  beauty  and  an 
unfashionable  ingenuity. 

'*  Yon  were  glad  to  be  employed 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are.** 

SHAXBarBABB. 

ABSURD.  Foolish.  Irrational. 
Preposterous.    Paradoxical. 

Absurd  is  the  Lat.  absurdus,  trro- 
tional,  dissonant f  denoting  that  which 
jars  against  common-sense  and  re- 
ceived notions  of  propriety  and  truth, 
as  when  an  argument  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  on  which  every  man's  judg- 
ment is  competent  to  determine;  or 
men  form  absurd,  that  is,  practically 


[absurd] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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improbable  expectatioDA,  or  conduct 
themselTefl  in  an  abfurd  xnaDner,  that 
is,  one  in  which  even  common  persona 
would  perceive  a  palpable  unfitness. 
The  ridiculous  or  ludicrous  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  absurd,  though  the 
absurd,  especiallj  when  exhibited  in 
matters  oi  demeanour,  dress,  action, 
and  the  like  externals,  will  be  pro- 
bably attended  with  ludicrous  effects. 
An  absurd  remark  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  general  subject,  and  comes  from 
one  who  does  not  see  the  point  at  is- 
sue. It  is  like  a  note  struck  in  a  dif- 
ferent key  from  that  of  a  piece  of 
music. 

"That  w«  maypxoeecd  fet  ftirther  with 
tb0  athaiBt  and  ooDTinoe  him  that  not  onlf 
hk  principle  is  abswrd  bat  hia  conseqaenom 
also  as  absurdly  deduced  Arom  it,  we  will 
allow  him  an  uncertain  extraragant  chance 
lyainst  the  natural  laws  of  motion.** — 
Bektut. 

Irrational  (Lat.  irrHtimalu,  de- 
void of  natotC)  is  employed  to  express 
■ometimes  the  want  of  the  faculty  of 
reason  by  nature,  as  in  the  phrase  <*the 
irmtwnai  animals; "  sometimes  a  defi- 
ciency in  its  exercise,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  these  synonyms,  is  applicable  to 
Dersons,  to  principle,  and  to  conduct. 
It  is  a  more  serious  term  than  absurd, 
involving  more  serious  results  as  a 
dereliction  of  that  reason  which  is  the 
distinctive  light  and  euide  of  men. 
As  absurdity  lies  in  false  relation,  so 
imitionality'lies  in  absurd  conception. 
Hence  it  is  applied  rather  to  matters 
theoretical  than  practical,  principles, 
schemes,  suppositions,  notions.  Ex- 
pectations may  be  irrational.  Pro- 
found ignorance  or  inexperience,  or 
extravagant  credulity  may  lead  us  to 
entertain  what  is  irrational.  Absur- 
dity belongs  to  things,  irrationality  to 
our  estimate  of  them.  If  we  could 
not  see  a  manifest  abaurdity,  we 
should  be  ourselves  irrational. 

"  These  are  all  of  them  suggestions  of  in- 
ternal sense,  eonsciunsness,  or  reflexion, 
which  we  believe  becaose  we  beliere  them 
to  be  true ;  and  which,  if  we  were  not  to  be- 
bere  them,  would  bring  npon  us  the  charge 
of  irratuma/tYy."— Bbattik. 

As  irrational  denotes  the  contra- 
diction of  reason,  so  Foolish  denotes 
the  insufficient  exercise  of  it.  So  the 
conduct  of  children  is  not  called  irra- 


tional, but  silly  or  foolish.  As  the 
irrational  is  unsound  in  principle,  and 
contrary  to  experience,  so  the  foolish 
is  contrary  to  the  practical  under- 
standing. The  fool  speaks  and  acts 
absurdly  and  irrationally  in  things 
practical  and  moral.  Hence  follv  is 
closely  allied  to  wickedness,  as  wisaon 
to  virtue.  As  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  so  the  fool 
says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God. 
He  wants,  or  has  lost  the  natural 
light  which  enables  a  man  to  choose 
the  better  way  which  coincides  with 
his  higher,  truer,  and  more  solid  in- 
terests. The  fool  mistakes  the  rela- 
tive value  of  thinffs.  As  wisdom  is 
reason  perfected  Dy  knowledge,  so 
folly  is  reason  deluded  or  uninformed. 
Even  irrational  animals  are  called 
foolish  when  they  seem  to  be  neglect- 
ing the  light  of  instinct  in  self-preser- 
vation. Some  men  of  low  mental 
ability  are  nevertheless  too  shrewd  to 
be  called  fools.  Some  who  are  philo- 
sophers in  intellect  are  fools  in  prac- 
tice. 

"  It  ^MfadWdy  imagined  in  France  that 
to  deprive  (me  great  man  of  his  dishes  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  another  of  his  monej, 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  poor.**— Fox. 

.  As  the  absurd  contradicts  every- 
day notions  of  fitness,  so  the  Prepos- 
terous TLat.  pr^rpoiterus,  reverted  in 
order),  tne  putting,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  contradicts 
every-day  notions  of  right  relation- 
ship. To  say  that  a  thing  is  prepos- 
terously absurd  is  to  say  that  it  ex- 
hibits such  gross  unfitness  as  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  com- 
mon sequences  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  term  is  now  used  as  a  mere  syno- 
nym for  very  absurd,  as  by  Dryden : — 

"  What^  more  pre|>oeterous  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggar,  mirth  in  misery  P  " 

The  following  exhibits  the  exact 
use  of  the  term : — 

"Some  indeed  prepotterously  misplace 
these,  and  make  us  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  priestly  office  in  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins  and  our  reconcilement  to  God, 
before  we  are  brought  under  the  sceptre 
of  His  kingly  office  by  our  obedience."— 
South. 

Paradoxical  (^afaje^oc,  contrary  to 
opinion f  pa radojn'coi),  belongs  to  forms 
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of  statement.  When  Southey  speaks 
of  a  ^^  perrene  and  paradoxical  intel- 
lect," he  only  means  one  which  likes 
to  express  itself  in  paradox.  A  para- 
dox IS  a  proposition  which  in  form  is 
out  of  harmony  with  common  concep- 
tions, jet  is  not  so  in  sabstance.  It 
is  truth,  reason,  or  consistency  wearing 
the  garb  of  the  false,  unreasonable,  or 
absurd.  By  analogy,  the  term  para- 
doxical maybe  extenaed  beyond  mat- 
ters of  verbal  expression  to  anything 
which  conveys  an  impression  or  a 
meaning  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. For  instance,  to  many 
persons  a  man  dressed  in  yellow  for 
mourning  would  present  a  paradoxical 
appearance.  The  paradox  vanishes 
when  he  is  told  that  the  man  is  a  na- 
tive of  a  country  where  yellow  means 
mourning. 

'*  A  gloM  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox, 
and  txSke  it  appear  in  ihow  not  to  be  alto- 
gether nnreaaonable.**— HooKsa. 

ABUSE.    Mouse. 

As  verbs  and  synonyms  (the  root 
of  both  being  the  Lat.  iiti,  part,  unu, 
to  ute)  these  words  seem  to  be,  in  the 
following  manner,  distinguished.  To 
Misuse  is  simply  to  use  in  a  wrong 
way,  to  Abuse  is  to  misuse  in  such  a 
way  that  hurt  accrues  to  the  thing 
misused,  or  to  some  other.  To  misuse 
may  be  the  consequence  of  inexpe- 
rience or  unfamiliarity  with  the  thin^ 
used ;  to  abuse  is  intentionally  to  use  it 
in  wrongdoing.  In  misuse  one  offends 
against  reason,  order,  propriety,  me- 
thod, interest;  in  abuse  against  jus- 
tice or  honesty.  In  misuse  there  is 
derangement,  in  abuse  excess.  Ex- 
cess is  the  characteristic  in  the  idea  of 
abusing  one's  powers,  or  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  others.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
th(>  abusing  of  one's  own  powers  may 
arise  from  imprudence  or  even  gene- 
rosity, as  where  the  anxiety  to  serve 
or  benefit  others  has  made  us  forget 
the  care  and  consideration  due  to  our- 
selves. 

But,  generally  speaking,  to  misuse 
is  to  use  with  waste  of  power ;  abuse 
is  to  use  with  wrongfulness  of  pur- 
pose. Language  is  abused  when  it  is 
employed  to  deceive,  to  advocate  in- 
justice, to  excite  bad  passions,  in 


SYNONYMS  [abuse] 

blasphemyi  and  the  like.  It  is  mis- 
used when  it  is  spoken  unidiomati- 
cally  or  ungrammatically. 

*'  The  gravett  and  wiaeet  person  may  be 
abtued  hj  being  pnt  Into  a  fool's  coat.*'— 

TlLldOTBON. 

"How  mock  names  taken  for  things 
are  apt  to  mitlead  the  nnderttanding,  the 
attentiTe  reading  of  philosophical  writers 
would  abundant!/  discover,  and  that  per- 
huM  in  words  little  suspeeted  for  any  suck 
muKM."— Locks. 

ACADEMY.  School.  College. 
Ukivebsity.   Seminary.    Institute. 

Academy  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  JkiuM/Ana,  a  gymnasium  in 
the  suburbs  of  Athens  where  Plato 
taught.  Henee  the  Platonic  schools 
were  called  academies,  and  societies 
of  learned  men  have  since  been  called 
academies.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  societies  for  promoting  the  fine  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  Academy  of 
France,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pain- 
ters in  England,  and  many  others.  It 
is  an  affectation  to  call  a  school  for 
young  boys  an  academy.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  common  living  together 
is  involved  in  the  simple  idea  of  an 
academy,  which  is  constituted  simply 
on  the  principle  of  a  communis  in 
learning  or  urt,  and  denotes  more 
than  their  first  rudiments. 

"  In  a  conferenee  of  the  French  Academy, 
one  of  the  Academicians  desired  to  have 
their  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, who,  though  a  painter  of  great  con- 
sideration, had,  contraiT  to  the  strict  rules 
of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Ferseus  and  Andro- 
meda, remesented  the  principal  figure  in 
shade.'*~8za  J.  Bstholds. 

A  School  (Greek,  ax'^xd,  Uisurt\ 
commonly  expresses  among  ourselves 
the  idea  of  youthiul  students  and  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  elders, 
except  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  school  of  art,  as  of  painting, 
meaning  a  succession  of  artists  of  the 
same  style.  Even  here,  however,  the 
earlier  painters  or  founders  of  the 
style  are  spoken  of  as  masters,  and 
their  imitators  as  pupils.  Like  aca- 
demy, but  more  strictly,  common  study 
is  implied  in  school,  but  not  of  neces- 
sity common  living  together.  Aca- 
demy and  school  are  also  applicable 
to  places  where  bodily  accomplish- 
ments are  practised,  as  a  School  of 
Fencing,  or  a  Riding  Academy. 


[accede] 

**Thit  plMe  ■honld  be  st  onee  botb 
School  aad  Unirenitx,  not  iie«dliig  a 
ivoMnre  to  any  other  hooee  <rfMholanihip, 
enent  it  be  aome  peeolMr  Colieoe  of  Law 
or  PbTiie,  where  th^  mean  to  oe  pncti- 
ti<»era.*'— MiLTcnr. 

In  CoLutoE  (lat.  CoUigwm,  eol- 
kaguesk^;  and  ao  any  kind  of  eorpo- 
ratian)  is  inrolTed,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  aodetr  of  persons  living  together  or 
acting  officidly  in  concert.  And  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  idea,  that  of  learn- 
ing being  accidental.  Some  colleges 
are  not  institutions  of  learning  or 
science,  as  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
A  college  in  the  educational  sense  is 
supposed  to  be  more  under  public 
government  than  a  school,  whicn  may 
be  strictly  prirate. 

"When  we  eonuder  the  greatnvet  of 
our  weate  in  this  kind,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  wish  for  a  OoUege  destined  for 
the  snpplial  of  a  sufficient  namber  of  able 
miseionariee  in  constant  soceession,  bronght 
np  fhwk  their  early  jonth  in  snch  a  disci- 
pline as  may  be  jndfsd  best  fitted  for  snch 
a  service."— WAaavsTOic. 
An  aggregate  of  colleges  may  form 
an  Unitsrsity,  which,  however,  is 
not  thereby  constituted,  but  rather  by 
being  a  place  otuniveruil  learning  ( Lat. 
unXvermaUm^  orig.  a  guild  eoryora  timi ) 
has  commonly  a  corporate  existence 
and  rights  which  are  recognized  by 
the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  A  uni- 
versity may  consist  of  one  or  more 
than  one  college.  The  building 
called  the  University  of  London  is 
not  a  college,  but  represents  a  central 
seat  of  learning  to  which  colleges  are 
a£S]iated. 

"As  it  resembled  a  royal  coort  in  regard 
of  those  many  noblemen  and  persons  of 
({oality  that  lived  in  it,  so  one  might  esteem 
it  an  Onieenity,  for  those  many  aoeom- 
plished  men  in  all  kinds  of  knowled^  and 
1  learning  that  were  his  domestics." — 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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ACCEDE.  Assent.  Consent. 
AoRBE.  Comply.  Acquiesce.  Con- 
form. 

AccKDB  (Lati  accede,  to  go  to  or 
join)  expresses  a  voluntary  going 
forth  of  the  mind,  to  attach  itself  to 
some  proposed  matter.  That  to  which 
we  accede  is  of  the  nature  of  some- 
thing fropoeed  to  our  consideration, 
as  a  request,  or  a  plan  of  action.  We 
accede  when  we  go  over  to  the  side* 
as  it  were,  of  another,  in  consequence 


ofhis  representations  made  to  us.  We 
accede  when  we  agree  to  the  terms  of 
a  person  or  party  or  a  convention. 

Till  power  a«Md«;  till  Tndor's  wild  e^niee 
Bmilis  on  their  oanse.**— SHsnsroNB. 

As  we  accede  to  practical  proposals, 
so  we  Assent(  Lat.  auendre)  to  matters 
of  judgment  as  enunciated  in  spe- 
culative propositions.  We  assent  to  a 
thing  when  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  or 
recognized  as  such,  whether  formally 

froposed  to  our  acceptance  or  not. 
t  IS  opposed  to  dissent,  which  is  to 
express  an  opposite  or  different 
opinion,  as  assent  a  similar  or  the 
same.  It  is  purely  mental,  but  is 
also  taken  for  the  voluntary  mrts- 
$Um  of  concurrence,  as  an  act  of  the 
judgment. 

"  Sabscriptkn  to  artloles  of  Belislon» 
though  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
subscriber's  at$tntt  may  properly  enoagfa  be 
considersd  in  oonnexion  with  the  subject 
of  oaths,  because  it  is  goremed  by  the 
same  rale  of  interpretation.**— Falby. 

Consxnt  (Lat.  consentirs)  is  to  con- 
cur to  aome  practical  purpose,  to 
agree  to  act  according  to  the  will  of 
another.  But  the  noun  consent  bears 
the  meaning  of  collective  assent,  as  in 
the  phrase,  **  the  universal  consent  of 
manlcind."  Consent  is  given  to  others 
in  some  matter  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  which  is  promoted  by 
such  agreement  on  our  part.  Some 
superiority,  either  personal  or  of  posi- 
tion, springing  out  of  the  circum- 
stances is  implied  in  consent.  Assent 
may  be  the  result  of  some  proposal  or 
request  to  eitpress  it.  Consent  is  al- 
ways consequent  upon  request.  The 
effect  of  sssent  is  to  involve  in  the 
responsibility  of  expressed  opinion  ; 
the  effect  of  consent  is  to  implicate  in 
a  course  of  action. 

"  My  poverty  and  not  my  wiU  consents." 
Shaucstkarb. 
Agree  {Tt.  agr^er^prendre  i/r^, 
t.e.adgrdlitm,torec»tt«/aiHmrufriy,iTom 
Lat.  gratut,)  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. Assent  is  agreement  of  opinion ; 
consent,  agreement  of  action;  acced- 
ing, agreement  to  proposals ;  confor- 
mity, agreement  to  outward  rules  or 
practices  ;  compliance,  agreement  to 
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submit  one*i  self  to  the  wighes  of 
anotha.  As  the  rest  are  voluntarj  and 
deliberate  acts,  so  agreement  may  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  Amement 
may  be  between  persons  and  things, 
or  a  person  and  a  thing.  It  may  be  a 
harmony  of  will,  moral  likeness,  me- 
chanical aptitude,  external  similarity ; 
and,  in  short,  anything  which  is  not 
disagreement  or  difference.  Agree- 
ment may  be  complete  or  partial^  of 
all  points  or  of  some  only.  Thmgs 
agree  whi(ih  harmonise  m  opinion, 
feeling,  statement,  proposal,  appear- 
ance, operation — that  is,  where  they 
meet  in  some  third  term,  which  is  a 
test  or  standard  of  judj^nt,  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  evidence,  pur- 
pose, likeness,  or  result. 

'*  Knowledge  seems  to  me  to  be  nothinff 
bnt  the  perception  of  the  connexion  end 
am'ttmeid  or  disagreement,  and  repugnance 
-of  any  of  oar  ideas.**~LocKB. 

Comply  and  Consent  (the  former 
from  Lat.  compfere^  tofuyil,  through  It. 
complire,  not  Ft.  complier)  very  nearly 
coincide,  but  complunoe  denotes  far 
more  strongly  and  personally  the 
•surrender  of  one's  own  will  to  that  of 
another.  We  may  comply  reluctantly 
or  gladly.  We  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  another  as  such ;  but  we  might  con- 
sent to  do  a  thing  on  its  being  shown 
to  be  for  our  own  interest,  or  if  a 
sufficient  inducement  were  held  out 
to  us,  though  it  should  not  be  of  any 
particular  advantage  to  the  person 
who  should  endeavour  to  induce  us  to 
act.  To  consent  is  a  more  indepen- 
dent act  than  to  comply.  In  con- 
senting we  recognize  proper  ground 
of  action,  thougn  at  the  request  of 
another.  In  complying  we  recognize 
nothingbuthis  desires.  Consentmay, 
and  generally  does,  come  from  a  supe- 
rior, or  one  independent  of  us ;  comply- 
ing, from  one  who  is  in  some  degree 
the  inferior  or  weaker.  If  we  con- 
sent wrongly^  it  is  from  an  error  of 
judgment ;  if  we  comply  wrongly,  it 
IS  from  weakness  of  cnaracter.  Not 
to  consent  is  to  refuse ;  not  to  comply 
ts  to  resist. 

"  He  that  compliea  against  his  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

HUDIBftAS. 

To  Acquiesce  (Lat.  acptietehv)  is 


SYNONYMS  [accelerate] 

to  concur  with  what  is  said  or  done 
in  some  degree  short  of  a  full  and 
hearty  concurrence,  and  even  with 
the  mere  absence  of  contradiction  or 
opposition.  Acquiescence  is  a  passive 
act  dictated  by  prudence,  duty,  or  ne- 
cessity. It  is  a  negative  or  permissive 
act  which  refrains  from  challenging  the 
truth  of  statements,  or  the  justice  of 
decisions  and  dispositions.  It  is  the 
act  of  an  inferior  by  position  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  kind  of  consent  or 
compliance,  which  comes  not  so  much 
from  the  will  or  the  judgment  as  from 
a  determination  to  nave  no  will  and 
exercise  no  judgment  of  our  own  in 
the  matter. 

"  Submission  to  God's  will,  and  aegviu- 
cenct  in  the  event  disposed  by  Him.** — 
Baskow. 

Conform  TLat.  conforman,  to  form 
tymmelricaUtf)  denotes,  as  the  structure 
of  the  word  expresses,  an  external,  or 
at  least  formal,  agreement.  We  con- 
form only  in  externals,  or  the  opinions 
which  affect  them,  or  the  rules 
which  regulate  them.  We  conform 
to  habits,  customs,  and  practices ;  not 
to  thoughts,  but  to  the  modes  in  which 
they  find  expression;  notto  principles, 
but  the  action  which  is  the  result  of 
them.  An  outward  conformity  may 
even  conceal  an  inward  dissent. 

**  1  think  those  who  make  laws  and  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  Ghnrch  eonformity 
in  religion  seek  only  the  compUaaoe ;  bnt 
coBcem  themselves  not  for  the  conviction 
of  thoee  they  punish.** — Locks. 

ACCELERATE.  Hastbn.  Speko. 
Expedite.  Despatch.  Quicien. 
Urge.    Instigate. 

Of  these  Hasten,  Speed,  Quicken, 
are  used  both  as  active  and  neuter 
verbs;  Expedite, Despatch,  Accele- 
rate, Urge,  only  actively.  It  is  as 
active  verbs  that  they  are  here  con- 
sidered. 

Accelerate  (Lat.  aee^Uirare)  has 
much  the  sense  of  the  English  form 
Quicken  (A.S.  cine,  qutck,  alwe^ 
Uvelit,  rapid\  which  is  the  most 
generic  of  all.  Accelerate  refers  to 
some  movement  already  begun,  and 
except  as  a  scientific  term,  is  not 
applied  to  the  object  itself-^the  rota- 
tion of  a  wheel,  not  the  wheel  itself, 
is  accelerated  ;  the  speed  of  a  boi-se, 
not  the  horse.      In  this  respect  it 


[accelerate] 


differs  from  Hasten,  which  may  be 
employed  where  do  moyement  has  as 
yet  Deean  ^  and  in  the  sense  of  shorten- 
ing w  interyal  before  something 
tales  place,  as  to  hasten  a  person  s 
departare.  It  has  a  character  more 
purely  mechanical  than  hasten.  To 
accelerate  is  to  cause  increased  ve- 
locity of  movement;  to  hasten  (cf. 
German,  hasten)  is  to  cause  di- 
minished occupation  of  time.  In 
hastening  we  hare  a  final  object,  in 
aoceleratmg  we  may  have  no  more 
than  an  operative  object.  I  hasten 
the  despatch  of  busmess  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  sooner  concluded ; 
1  accelerate  the  rotation  of  the  grind- 
stone that  it  may  jprind  the  more 
effectually.  The  settmg  of  additional 
•ail,  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
Teasel,  will  hasten  our  arrival  at  the 
port.  If  we  accelerate  a  conclusion. 
It  is  that  we  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  it  is  arrived  at. 

"  Motion  nuij  be  in  an  endleu  variety  of 
direetionB.  It  may  be  anick  or  slow,  recti- 
lineal or  enrrilineal.  It  may  be  eqnable, 
or  euederate«U  or  retarded/'— Rkid. 

**  The  two  Hoosee,  flsdiag  things  in  this 
pjMtnre,  ha»tmed  the  deputnre  of  their 
Commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
powers  and  instmetions  to  treat  with  the 
King."— L0DI.OW. 

Bpbed  in  this  sense  ( A.S.  spidan,  to 
hatUn)  is  a  Uttle  old-ftshioned,  and 
is  rather  used  when  the  idea  of  pro- 
sperous or  successful  furtherance  is 
intended,  without  of  necessity  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  motion.  It  be- 
kogs  to  the  enterprises,  undertakings, 
andtransactions  of  men,  which  occupy 
time,  and  run  a  prescribed  course,  and 
need  management  and  regulation. 

'•  Speetier  of  Night*s  spies 
And  guide  of  all  her  drauns'  oDscnrities." 
Chapmah,  Homer. 

Urob  is  employed  in  matters  in 
which  the  action  of  persons  is  con- 
cerned, and  u  only  poetically  used 
in  the  sense  of  propel  mechanically 
(Lat.  urgin)^  as  by  Gray — 

"  To  chase  the  rolling  cirelee*  speed. 
Or  wge  the  flying  ball." 
We  say,  however,  to  urge  a  conside- 
ration, argrument,  plea,  and  the  like. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  hastening  by 
pressure,  and  from  a  feeling  of  the 
danger  or  undesirableness  of  light 
•QggQStions  or  delay. 


DI8CBIMIKATED. 
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"  My  brother  did  urgt  me  in  this  aet.** 

Bhajuspsare. 
He  who  urges  acts  under  a  grave 
impulse.  Circumstances  ss  well  as 
persons  may  urge,  that  is,  exercise, 
strong  inducement  to  action  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences. When  we  urge  we  supply 
a  stimulus  to  action  where  it  is  want- 
ing, or  we  regard  it  as  wanting.  The 
use  of  the  whip  will  urge  the  horse 
to  his  highest  sneed.  Ambition  will 
urge  men  to  arauous,  almost  to  des- 
perate attempts.  We  are  urged  equally 
by  the  violent  promptings  of  passion, 
and  by  the  incontrovertible  force  of 
reason.  To  urge  stands  midway  be- 
tween incline,  which  is  weaker,  and 
compel,  which  is  stronger. 

ExPEorrs  and  Despatch  (lAt.  ex- 
pidirtf  and  Fr.  dipidier,  It.  di^eeian) 
are  employed  of  transactions  in  busi- 
ness, but  expedite  refers  rather  to  the 
hastening  or  the  process,,  despatch  to 
the  attamment  or  the  end ;  so  that 
both  may  concur,  in  the  same  phrase, 
to  expedite  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  idea  of  expeditmg  is  to  free  from 
incumbrances,  so  as  to  enable  to  move 
faster ;  the  idea  of  despatching  is  to 
unfasten,  and  so  to  set  loose  or  free. 
A  matter  is  expedited  when  it  is  got 
over  more  ouiokly,  it  is  despatched 
when  it  is  oisposed  of  as  done.  To 
despatch  a  messenger  is  to  send  him 
off,  to  despatch  an  enemy  is  to  send 
him  out  or  life. 

Instigate  (Lat.  inttigan)  is  only 
used  towards  persons,  and  commonly 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  urge 
to  honest  exertion,  and  instigpate  to 
crime.  The  idea  or  instigation  is  that 
of  goading  on  to  do  something;  to 
this  has  come  to  be  added  that  of  a 
secret  motive  or  impulse.  Instigation 
is  a  means,  by  stimulation  and  secret 
excitement,  of  urging  one  to  do  what 
he  is  not  otherwise  inclined  to  do, 
and  which  he  may  even  resist.  He 
who  is  instigated  is  forced  on  in  some 
way.  Sound  and  sober  reasons,  how- 
ever unanswerably  forcible,  do  not 
instigate,  though  they  may  prompt, 
urge,  and  even  compel. 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  jnst  inflnence. 
which  is  still  peater  than  yonr  extensiTo 
power,  will  animate  and  expedite  the  effort* 
of  other  sovereigns." — Buaxa. 
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"  £r«  we  put  ounelret  in  arms*  detptUek  w« 
The  bosinees  we  hare  talked  of." 

SHAKIsrSAKB. 

As  the  idea  of  quick  is  first  that  of 
life,  and  then  that  of  such  active 
movement  as  flows  from  life,  the  rerb 
quicken  follows  this  twofold  idea, 
and  beaidea  beings  employed  of  the 
mere  acceleration  of  motion,  may  be 
used  also  of  increasingly  the  motive 
faculty,  as  in  the  followmr : — 

*'  Like  a  froitfol  guden  without  a  hedge, 
which  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so 
tempting  a  priie."— South. 

"He  hath  onlj  iautigated  his  blaokest 
agents  to  the  very  extent  of  their  malig- 
nity. ••— Wabb  dbtob  . 

ACCENT.    Emphasis.    Stress. 

Of  these.  Stress  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, expressing  an  idea  of  efibrt  (O. 
Fr.  e9troimr,  io  ttraighUn)f  while  Em- 
phasis (Gr.  if4^a-it,  from  i/u^w/uAi) 
expresses  the  idea  of  light  and  ahade, 
and  Accent  (Lat.  accenttu)  that  of  in- 
tonation. Metaphorically,  atressisused 
M  the  others  are  not — upon  ideas, 
arguments,  or  moral  conaiderationa. 
We  lay  stress  upon  that  to  which  we 
attribute  importance,  to  which  we 
desire  to  assign  a  prominent  place  in 
our  representations.  As  accent  and 
emphasis  belong  not  to  thoughts  but 
to  their  utterance  in  language,  so  ac- 
cent is  on  svllables,  empnasis  on 
words.  The  object  of  accent  is  gram- 
matical, for  the  purnose  of  character- 
izing words ;  the  object  of  emphasis 
is  rhetorical,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  idea  which  they  express  into 
prominence,  and  illustrating  the  sense 
by  a  marked  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Accent  is  a  matter  of  rule, 
and  belongs  to  the  requirements  of 
the  language,  and  in  no  sense  to  the 
taste  of  the  speaker.  It  haa  in  some 
cases  its  written  si^  which  are  in- 
variable. Emphasis  is  variable,  and 
depends,  where  it  is  deliberate,  on  the 
taste  and  interpretation  of  the  reader 
or  speaker ;  where  it  is  spontaneous, 
on  his  emotion. 

"  Agreeably  to  this  (short  pronoaciation 
of  onr  words)  is  a  remarkable  pecoUarity 
of  English  proonndation,  the  throwing  the 
accent  farther  back—that  Is,  nearer  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any 
other  nation.** — Blair. 
' '  The  voice  all  modes  ot  passion  can  ei^press 
That  marks  the  proper,  and  with  proper 
$tre$i; 


Bat  no 
Who  lays  aa 


eaa  that  aetor  sail, 
all.** 
Lloyd's  Aator. 


ACCEPT.    Rbcbivb.    Tare. 

Of  these.  Tare  (A.S.  toean,  to  take, 
lay  hold  of)  which  is  the  simplest  and 
moat  purely  physical,  is  employed  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  spontaneous  aa- 
suming.  and  of  ready  receiving  at  the 
hand  ot  another ;  in  other  words,  to 
assume  with  or  without  the  interven- 
tion of  another  person.  The  force 
oscillates  between  the  most  active 
and  the  most  purely  psaaive  senses. 
I  take  a  thing  by  force,  or  I  take  an 
injury— that  is,  endure  without  resent- 
ing it  In  this  passive  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed of  inanimate  substances  to 
denote  no  more  than  a  natural  im- 
presaibility,  or  capability  of  being 
acted  upon.  Wax  will  take  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal.  In  fresco  painting 
the  moist  ground  will  take  the  colora 
better  than  when  dry. 

RacErvE  (Fr.  rsonwir,  Lat  HScYp^) 
ia  purely  passive.  like  take,  it  be- 
longs both  to  voluntary  agents  and 
inanimate  substances.  I  receive  a 
friend  at  my  house ;  I  receive  a  blow ; 
the  wax  receives  the  impression. 
When  employed  of  the  former,  take 
ia  more  or  less  voluntary,  even  in  its 
passive  sense.  Receive  may  be  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary.  To  take  a 
blow  IS  passive  and  voluntary.  To 
receive  a  dIow  is  passive  and  involun- 
tary. The  voluntariness  is  distinctly 
prominent  in  Accept  ^Lat  acctpiire, 
part.  acceptus)y  which  always  implies 
pleasure,  or  at  least  readioeas.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  receive  gladly  or 
unwillingly,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
accept  what  we  choose  to  take  from 
anotner,  we  receive  what  he  chooses 
to  give  us.  The  difference  may  be 
illuatrated  by  the  difference  between 
receiving  an  apologv  or  an  invitation 
and  accepting  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  accept  is  not  uaed  in  this  sense 
of  persons  whom  we  always  receive, 
sometimes  g^^/y  sometimea  ungra- 
ciously, unkss  tne  person  is  in  some 
way  presented  to  our  choice.  Ac- 
ceptance is  an  active,  voluntary,  and 
conscious  reception.  We  are  com- 
monly said  to  receive  thanks  and  to 
accept  services.    Receive  may  denote 


[acceptance]         discriminated. 
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no  more  than  not  refusing.  We  oaght 

always  to  be  grateful  for  benefits  we 

have  receired,  and  to  be  yery  slow 

in  rejecting  what  we  hare  once  ao- 

oepted. 

"  Aad  toward  the  edncatiom  of  your  daogb- 

ten 
I  here  beetuw  a  simple  mstnunent. 
And  this  smaU  packet  of  Qntk  and  Latin 


If  jTon  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is 
great."  SHAKSsraAaa. 

**  Jnstiflcation  always  sappoaes  two  par- 
ties, one  to  gire,  and  anoth«r  to  receive, 
whether  without  any  act  at  all  on  the  re- 
ceptiTe  side*  as  in  the  ease  of  infants ;  or 
whether  accomiianied  by  receptiye  acts,  as 
in  the  case  of  adnlts,  who  may  be  properly 
aaid  to  accept  and  assent  to,  as  well  as  to 
receive  and  enjoy.*'— Watkblakd. 

'*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  hoAj,**— English 
BtbU. 

**  Do  I  fUly  tmst  in  Ood  as  the  Giyer 
and  TaMer  away  of  all  earthly  things  P**— 
Oitrav. 

ACCEPTABLE.  Gratefuu 
Weixx>ms. 

That  is  AccBPTABL£  (See  Acc£pt) 
which  is  gladly  to  be  received  as  a 
relative  good  as  coinciding  with  our 
drcumstanoes  and  requirements.  But 
this  only  within  certain  limits,  for  it 
iB  not  a  strong  term.  The  appropriate 
belongs  essentially  to  the  accept- 
able :  we  should  be  speaking  ironically 
if  we  said  of  any  gifl  of  great  value 
that  it  was  acceptable.  That  is  ac- 
ceptable which  IS  suitable  in  itself 
and  pleasant  to  receire.  The  accept- 
able is  determined  as  much  by  the 
judgment  as  by  the  feelings. 

"  If  the  mind  is  at  anj  time  yaeant  from 
eyery  paMion  and  deeire,  there  are  still 
some  oojects  that  are  more  acceptable  to 
ns  than  others."— Bbid. 

GaATEPUL  (Lat^ttu)  expresses 
not  so  much  what  is  recogpaized  as  a 
good  as  rather  what  is  sensibly  de- 
lightful and  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ings. Hence,  unlike  acceptable,  it 
may  be  predicted  of  thines  which  are 
not  gifts  at  all,  nor  of  the  nature  of 
possessions.  A  donation  of  monev  is 
grateful  to  the  poor  man,  as  gladden- 
to^  his  heart  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining what  otherwise  he  could  not 
possess;  acceptable  to  him  as  reflect- 
mg  upon  the  improvement  of  bis 
condition  conseouent  upon  it.  The 
grateful  commonly  meets  a  natural,  as 


the  acceptable  an  artificial  or  casual 
want.  The  cool  breeae  is  mteful  to 
the  fevered  patient.  As  the  accept- 
able excites  satisfaction,  so  the  grateful 
excites  joy  or  pleasure.  The  accept- 
able meets  a  requirement,  the  grateful 
a  want. 

**  Hope's  arateful  stimnlas  produces  a 
pleasing  ana  salvtary  flow  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  dilltases  a  temperate  yiracity 
over  the  system."— Cooan. 

WaLCOME,  as  the  word  plainly  in- 
dicates, belongs  to  that  which  comes 
to  us  glsdly,  and  includes,  like  grate- 
ful, many  things  besides  gifts  or 
things  offered  to  our  acceptance. 
What  is  welcome  is  always  of  the 
nature  of  an  event.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  person,  but  his  arri- 
val or  coming  which  is  welcome. 
Welcome  expresses,  more  positively 
than  acceptable  or  even  grateful,  the 
fact  that  the  things  has  accrued  to  the 
person.  That  which  is  acceptable  or 
mteful  one  would  be  glad  to  have, 
that  which  is  welcome  has  arrived. 
The  former  express  the  qualities  of 
things,  the  latter  their  efiect  upon 
ourselves. 

•'  O  welcome  honr  I "— MiiTow. 

ACCEPTANCE.    Acceptation. 

These  words,  which  are  only  diffe- 
rent modifications  of  the  word  accept, 
have  come  to  be  employed  with  some 
distinction  of  meaning;  depending, 
nevertheless,  entirely  upon  usage.  It 
is,  however,  consonant  with  their  etv- 
mology  that  acceptance  should  hare  tne 
more  subjective  and  active,  acceptation 
the  more  objective  and  passive,  sense. 
So  acceptance  denotes  the  actor  process 
of  receiving,  acceptation  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  or  thing  is  received. 
The  acceptance  of  a  word  would 
mean  the  recognition  and  reception 
of  it,  either  by  an  individual  or  into 
the  vocabulary  of  a  language.  Its 
acceptation  would  be  its  force  and 
meaning  after  it  had  been  so  received. 
The  acceptation  of  a  word  is  convene 
tional.  It  depends  upon  w  hat  a  parti- 
cular people  or  generation  may  re- 
gard as  its  direct  and  proper  rorce. 
So,  for  instance,  the  Lat.  itSutif  to  ute 
tntrnglyy  has  gone  out  in  different 
meanmgs  in  the  French  abuwr  and 
the  English  abuH  as  regards  persons. 
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the  French  notion  of  abuse  in  ouch 
cases  bein^  deception,  the  English, 
coarse  denunciation.  The  acce])tanoe 
of  a  word  lies  more  commonly  in  the 
genius  of  a  language,  which  seems  to 
possess,  BO  to  speak,  an  instinctive 
faculty  of  admitting  what  is  con- 
sonant, and  rejecting  what  is  uncon- 
genial to  it.  Like  lul  instincts,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  unerring ;  and  we  are 
sometimes  surprised  to  find  what  we 
regard  as  a  rejection  without  a  cause, 
where  the  tfoceptance  of  the  word 
would  have  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  language. 

"  Such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance  oor  can  find." 

MlLTX)9. 

*•  ♦  Friend/  qnoth  the  Cnr,  •  I  meant  no 

harm, 
Then  why  so  captions,  why  so  warm  P 
My  words  in  common  acceptation, 
Conld  never  girc  thee  provocation.'  ** — Gat. 

ACCESS.    Approach. 

Both  these  words  are  employed 
both  of  the  drawing  near  and  of  the 
line  of  movement  1)V  which  it  is 
effected — that  is,  of  the  act  and  the 
way ;  but  Acosss  (Lat.  aeceuuSf  from 
accedhre,  to  approach)  bears  reference 
rather  to  the  capabilities,  Approach 
(  Fr.  approcher,  Lit.  avprdpriarey  Bra- 
cket) to  the  way,  of  drawing  near.  In 
approach,  the  question  is  as  to  the  ri|^ht 
or  wrong  line  or  method,  or  the  safety 
or  ezpemency  of  making  it  at  all.  In 
access,  it  is  as  to  the  ease  or  difficultv 
of  finding  or  obtaining  it.  Approach 
is  used  m  more  varied  senses  than 
access,  which  commonly  means  capa- 
bility of  reaching  or  beibg  reached. 
Approach  is  the  act  of  drawing  near, 
and  is  applicable  to  time  as  well  as 
(ipace,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  bears 
the  meaning  of  resemblance,  an  ana- 
logy existing  between  the  ideas  of 
similarity  and  approximation.  A  ccess 
is  a  complete,  approach  a  partial,  act. 
Approaco  may  still  leave  an  interval 
between  us  and  the  object  approached ; 
access  precludes  the  idea  of  such 
interval.  In  regard  to  persons,'  one 
would  sometimes  gladly  approach 
them,  but  cannot  gain  access  to  them. 
In  such  cases  we  commonly  approach 
them  in  order  to  insinuate  ourselves 
into  their  good  graces,  and  seek  access 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  some  matter 


of  interest  in  which  we  believe  that 
they  may  render  us  assistance. 

"  They  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  troop- 


ing ci 
Attended,  all  acoeu  was  thronged.'* 

MiLTOX. 

'*  By  thy  approach  then  mak'st  me  most 
unhappy."  BBAxasPBABE. 

ACCIDENT.  Contingency, 

Casualty.    Incident. 

All  these  terms  express  the  occur- 
rence of  events  in  the  producing  of 
which,  our  own  design  nad  no  part. 
Of  these  Accident  (Lat.  acctdertf  to 
befall)  and  Casualty  (Lat.  catualiif 
fortuitous)  are  more  closely  personal 
than  CoNTiNGSNCY  (Lat.  contingtre,  to 
fall  to  tht  bt)  and  Incident  (Lat. 
tndf(f^r«,  to  befall).  Although  the  term 
accident  means  in  itself  no  more  than 
a  befidling,  it  it  never  used  without 
qualification  to  express  the  chance 
occurrenoe  of  anything  good,  but 
requires  a  modifying  term :  as,  a  lucky- 
accident.  An  accident  bears  refe- 
rence to  some  person  to  whom  an 
event  occurs  undesignedly.  In  the 
hrase  *'  by  accident,^  as,  *'  I  met  him 


by  accident  in  the  street,"  the  idea  of 
untoward  be&lling  is  not  implied  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  simple  noun,  an 
accident.  Accident  is  the  concrete  of 
which  chance  is  the  abstract.  Chance- 
instanced  in  somebody  becomes  aoci- 
dent  We  may  see  how  the  term 
accident  was  on  the  turn  in  Shake- 
speare's time, .  from  an  unexpected 
occurrence  to  an  untoward  one,  in  the 
line, 

'*  Of  moving  acddentt  by  flood  and  field." 
Casualty,  like  accident,  tends  to  an 
unfavourable  sense.  The  use  of  such 
words  seems  to  indicate  the  feeling  of 
mankind,  that  where  things  occur  not 
as  the  conseouence  of  human  fore- 
thought and  design,  they 'are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  inlelicitous  or  disas- 
trous. A  casualty  is  first  a  chance 
occurrence,  then  an  infelicitous  one ; 
as  an  accident  is  first  a  chance  occur- 
rence,  then  a  disastrous  one.  Casualty 
is  more  independent  of  ourselves  than 
accident.  An  accident  may  be,  and 
oommonlv  is,  attributable  to  our  own 
acts,  as  through  rashness  or  neelect  f 
but  there  are  casualties  whicn    no 
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human  pradence  could  foresee  or  pre- 
vent. A  casualty  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  death  of  another  at  a  certain 
momenty  or  our  own.  Human  life  is 
subject  to  casualties,  but  it  is  only 
liable  to  accidents.  Accidents  spring 
immediately  out  of  the  situation  of 
the  indiridual.  Casualties  out  of  the 
character,  condition,  or  circumstances 
which  he  shares  with  others.  Men 
and  women  might  sufier  equally  from 
the  upsetting  of  a  carriage,  but  the 
life  of  men  oeing  more  active  and 
public,  involving  many  dangerous 
trades  and  professions,  exposes  them 
to  more  serious  and  frequent  casualties 
than  that  of  women. 

"  The  eanse  vrhj  the  ohildren  of  Inrael 
took  onto  ooe  mui  many  wire*,  might  be 
lest  the  oanudtUt  of  war  should  in  any 
W17  hinder  the  promises  of  Ood  eonceming 
their  mnltitodep  from  taking  eftbct  on 
lbem."~HooKSB. 

A  Contingency  is  to  a  eircom* 
stance  or  set  of  circumstances  what 
an  accident  is  to  a  person  or  set  of 
persons ;  but  the  effect  of  an  accident 
18  simple,  that  of  a  contingency  com- 
plex. An  accident  is  a  chance,  a 
contingency  is  a  chance  upon  a  chance. 
When  one  event  or  set  of  events 
happens  to  fall  in  with  another  event 
or  set  of  events,  so  as  to  produce  a 
result  of  practical  moment,  this  is  a 
contingency.  It  is  a  dependent  or 
resultant  occurrence,  an  erent  which 
flows  out  of  antecedent  circumstances, 
themselves  fortuitous,  and  so  itself  a 
fortuitous  combination. 

'*  The  remarkable  position  of  the  Queen 
rendering  her  death   a    most  important 

Incident^  like  accident^  expresses  a 
be&Uing  without  importing  the  idea 
of  chance,  though  it  may  owe  its 
interest  to  a  certain  unexpectedness. 
It  is  an  event  regarded  irrespectively 
of  what  led  to  it,  but  not  precluding 
the  plain  recognition  or  ascertain- 
ment of  its  cause,  as  e.g.  an  incident 
in  a  voyage  or  history.  As  an  acci- 
dent belongs  to  things  without,  and 
convps  in  to  mar,  interrupt,  or  even 
stop  a  courae  of  tilings,  so  an  incident 
belongs  to  that  course,  and  is  a  varied 
feature  or  epis^ode  in  it.  It  is  to 
action  what  episode  is  to  narrative,  a 
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deviation  without  loss  of  continuity, 
being  not  untoward  or  frustrative,  but 
illustrative  and  helpful.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  notion  of  harm  which 
associates  itself  with  casualty  is  not 
attached  to  casual,  which  means  simplv 
coming  in  collaterally,  coinciding  with 
other  matters,  but  not  having  any  im- 
portant effect  upon  them,  so  that  its 
meaning  borders  upon  that  of  trivial. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  Concomi- 
tant.  Adjunct.    Appendage. 

An  Accompaniment  (see  Accam- 
pany)  is  that  which  goes  by  nature  or 
may  be  made  to  go  with  another 
thing  by  reason  of  its  fitness  or  har- 
mony. The  purpose  of  an  accom- 
paniment is  to  make  that  which  it 
accompanies  fuller^  better^  and  more 
complete.  Being  itself  of^  a  different 
nature  or  character  from  that  which 
it  accompanies,  it  adds  to  it  in  value 
or  efficiency. 

*'We  have  the  same  representative  of 
Hymen  in  an  epithalamiiim,  the  nsaal  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  a  wedding." 

— WABTOW. 

A  Concomitant  (Lat.  eonc^mitare, 
to  accompany)  is  that  which  follows 
another  thing  by  its  physical  or  moral 
force  and  tendency,  or  belongs  to  it 
in  time  and  historically.  In  conco- 
mitant the  fact  of  accompaniment, 
rather  than  any  purpose  or  fitnes;*,  is 
expressed. 

"  The  length  of  this  account  1  flatter  my- 
self will  be  exeosed,  as  it  contains  a  few 
onrious  particulars  which  are  not  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  which  eonconutantty 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  arts." — Wal- 

POUB. 

An  Adjunct  (Lat.  adjmigire^  part. 
adjunetusy  to  Join  to)  is  that  which  is 
joined  to  another  tniuR,  not  being  an 
essential  part  of  it,  or  oelonging  to  it 
in  nature,  but  which  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage attached  to  it,  or,  as  a  fact, 
has  been,  so  that  the  two  go  together. 

"The  nature,  properties,  adJtinctSf  and 
effects  of  God's  law."— Barrow. 

Appendage  (Lat.  appendicium)  is 
commonly  (where  it  is  not  used  in  a 
purely  physical  sense)  something  ot 
the  nature  of  a  privilege  or  possession, 
which  by  its  suitableness  or  agreeable- 
ness  enhances  the  value  of  the  larger 
or  more  considerable  thing  to  which 
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it  is  annexed.  It  may  be  purposely 
added  to  it  or  drawn  after,  and  in 
some  sense  required  by  it.  So  local 
privileges  may  constitute  yaluable 
appendages  to  a  title  and  estates.  On 
the  other  hand,  sumptuous  equipages 
may  be  a  necessary  appenda^  to 
such  a  position.  Appendages,  if  not 
actually  onerous,  are  either  yaluable 
or  honourable. 

"  ModestT  u  the  appendoffe  of  •obrietj." 
—Bishop  Tatlos. 

ACCOMPANY.  Attend.  Escort. 
To  Accompaky  (L.  Lat.  eomoanid- 
fumf  (romeonytogetherf  andpanis,  bready 
a  companion,  being  literally  a  men- 
mau)  and  Attend  (Lat.  atUndire,  to 
give  heed  to.  Fr.  attendrty  to  aioait) 
are  applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons ;  Escort  only  to  persons.  \Vhen 
applied  to  persons  Accompany  implies 
some  sort  of  equalitr  between  the  two 
persons  or  parties.  Attend  some  mea- 
sure of  inferiority  in  one  to  the  other. 
Escort  (Fr.  eKorte ;  as  if  from  Lat. 
excorrlgcrey  to  tet  Mtraight)  is  accom- 
paniment of  or  attendance  upon  per- 
sons for  the  sake  of  protection  b-om 
danger  or  insult,  though  where  there 
is  little  risk  of  this  the  escort  assumes 
the  character  of  honourable  and  de- 
ferential accompaniment.  It  is  not  a 
term  of  long-standing  in  the  language, 
and  according  to  usage  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  correctness  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  one  person  and 
oy  more  thsn  one.  It  is  used  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following: — 
"  To-daj  ihvt  out,  still  onward  press. 
And  watch  the  saMons  of  acoess — 
In  private  hannt,  in  public  meet 
Salate,  eteort  him  through  the  street.** 
FaAxas'  Horace. 

When  used  of  things,  Accompany  in* 
dicates  rather  a  simultaneous,  Attend 
a  conseouent,  association.  So  we  say 
such  a  tning  is  attended  with  serious 
consequences  where  we  could  not  em- 
ploy accompanied.  This  force  the 
verb  ha8  in  common  with  the  noun 
attendant,  which  means  often  not 
only  an  inferior  companion  but  one 
who  waits  or  follows  upon  another 
one,  accompanies  another  out  of  re- 
gard, or  to  show  him  honour,  or  as 
an  act  of  friendship^  or  as  deriving 
pleasure  from  his  society.  One  escorts 
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from  fear  of  danger  on  another 's  behalf, 
toward  whom  one  entertains  honour- 
able regard.  One  attends  out  of  a  more 
delicate  reeard,  or  as  discharging  a 
duty  whicn  consists  in  being  ready . 
to  take  his  orders  or  supply  his  wants. 
The  subordination,  implied  in  atten- 
dance, may  be  voluntarr,  as  when  a 
friend,  out  of  friendsnip,  attends 
another  in  sickness. 

"The  Persian  dames 
(So  were  aooustom'd  all  the  Eastern  fidr). 
In  sumptuous  cars  aecompamed  his  march." 

(HOTBR. 

'*  All  knees  to  Thee  shall  bow  of  them  that 

Ude 
In  hearen,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell, 
WhenThonattendedgloriooMlj  from  hearen 
Shalt  in  the  nkj  •ppeuJ*  Milton. 

We  commonly  speak  of  companions 
as  agreeable  or  not,  of  attenoants  as 
numerous  or  not,  of  an  escort  as  strong 
or  not.  Accompany  and  Attend  are 
the  tenns  ordinarily  emuloyed  to  ex- 
press the  causation  ana  sequence  of 
phenomena.  In  that  case  we  use 
accompany,  when  the  results  are 
simultaneous;  attend,  when  one  re- 
sult leads  to  another.  Exploring  ex- 
peditions into  unknown  countries  are 
inrariably  accompanied  with  daneer 
and  hardship,  and  frequently  attenaed 
with  loss  oflife. 

ACCOMPLISH.  Efpbct.  Exe- 
CVTB.    Achieve.    Perform. 

Accomplish  (Fr.  aceonmlis;  Lat. 
ad  and  complerty  to  Jill  up^  denotes  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  a  plan  proposed 
in  some  measure  by  one's  self.  One 
is  not  said  to  accomplish  the  designs 
of  another  as  such,  though  of  course 
we  may  make  them  ours.  This  is 
done  by  no  adherence  to  a  fixed 
course,  nut  by  the  employment  of 
any  resources  of  which  we  may  be 
possessed,  and  anv  instruments  of 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves.  It  is 
no  simple  or  trivial  thing  which  is 
said  to  be  accomplished,  but  some- 
thing of  a  complex  nature,  involving 
sustained  effort  in  labour  or  in  skill. 
Personal  qualifications,  generally, 
being  applied  efficiently,  1^  to  ac- 
complishment. To  accomplish  is  to 
realize  a  project.  We  accomplish 
when  we  fill  up  to  the  needful  or 
proposed  extent  by  doing  what  is  suf- 
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iident  for  the  purpoBe.  So  chanc- 
tentie  is  this  of  the  term,  that  it  is 
einployed  of  cases  in  which  the  re- 
qauement  is  measured  bj  simple  du- 
ration, as  to  accomplish  a  period  of 
aerritude. 

"  And  TaUius  sarth.  that  grete  thinges 
me  bea  aoc  aceompUud  by  strengthe  ae  bj 
(fefivcmenc  (cleveneM)  of  body,  bat  bj 
coodeoaseil,  by  aoctoritee  of  penonea,  and 
Ij  fdcBce."— CHAUCBa. 

To  ErrscT  (  Lat.  epchre,  to  effect,  to 
wBtrk  out  a  thing)  relates  to  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  thing  as  a  result,  as  to 
AccoMPLisB  is  to  bring  it  about  as  a 
project.  We  accomplish  bj  doing 
what  is  sufficient :  we  effect  bj  the 
application  of  right  means.  As  the 
nessure  of  accomplishment  is  the 
capafadlitj  of  the  agent,  so  the  measure 
of  effect  is  the  potency  of  the  cause. 
Yet  the  term  is  not  associated  with 
the  operadons  of  mechanical  or  im- 
personal powers,  but  with  personal 
•geoti,  who  are  said  to  effect  when 
they  set  in  operation  adequate  causes. 
And  so  long  aa  tbei»e  means  or  causes 
are  adequate,  they  may  be  in  tbem- 
selyes  either  momentous  or  slight. 
A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 
enables  man  to  effect  what  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  most  powerful  of 
beasts.  Sometimes  one  person  has 
efiected  his  purpose  by  entreatjr, 
where  another  had  employed  intimi- 
dation without  effect. 

"  The  Christian  Dispensation  wu  neee^ 
taiy  to  fnJfl]  the  porpoeea  of  God  to  man, 
aadto  efleet  tbat  which  the  divine  coonaels 
hiddecxved  in  relation  to  him."— Bishop 
Hobo. 

ExBcuTE  (Lat.  extequif  part.  extS- 
cutw,  to  follow  out)  expresses  a  mode 
of  action,  not  a  result,  like  Acoomp  lish 
and  Eftbct.  We  do  not  accomplish 
or  effect  till  we  have  ceased  to  work. 
We  begin  to  execute  when  we  be^ 
to  act  When  we  seek  to  accomplish 
or  effect,  the  object  is  before  us. 
When  we  execute,  the  object  is,  so 
to  spc»k,  behind  us.  We  lutre  not  to 
gain  it,  but  to  realize  it  or  carry  it 
out.  That  which  we  have  to  accom- 
plish or  effect  baa  no  existence  till  it 
u  accomplished  or  effected.  That 
which  we  seek  to  execute  is  already 
in  existence,  though  its  effectuation 


is  left  to  us.  A  law  is  made,  a  design 
conoeired,  an  object  defined,  a  pro- 
ject recognized,  a  plan  drawn,  a  com- 
mand given,  a  commission  entrusted : 
but  they  need  to  be  carried  out,  and 
this  carrying  out  is  the  execution, 
whether  the  thing  to  be  executea 
emanated  from  mysalf  or,  as  more 
commonly,  from  another. 

"  Wonld  it  not  redooad  to  the  diteredit 
of  aa  earthly  jpnnoe  to  oermit  that  the 
attendants  on  his  person,  tae  officers  of  his 
court,  the  executors  of  his  ediets  shonld 
haye  the  least  ix^nry  ofbred  them— should 
Ikre  scantily  or  coarsely,  shonld  appear  in 
a  sordid  garb  1  **— BAaaow. 

Achieve  (Ft,  achovery  a  eftff,  to  a 
head  or  end)  is  to  accomplish  under 
special  circumstances  of  ditiiculty,  but 
oiffers  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
some  denee  of  exceUenoe  is  attached 
to  the  idea,  either  in  the  atriying  or 
the  thing  striren  for,  or  both.  None 
of  the  ouier  synonyms  go  berond  the 
fact,  and  imply  nothing  of  tne  merit 
of  doing.  And  although  a  matter 
cannot  be  in  itself  more  than  accom- 
plished, effected,  or  executed,  yet 
there  may  be  room  for  reflexion  that 
it  might  haye  been  more  fully  accom- 
plished, more  foithfiilly  or  exactly 
executed,  or  more  permanently  ef- 
fected. But  the  thing  achieyed  has 
been  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
success,  both  in  the  result  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  gained. 
In  the  others  chance  may  haye  com- 
bined with  effort,  but  he  who  has 
been  helped  by  luck  in  any  degree 
has  not  achieved. 

"  No  exploits  so  illnstrions  as  those  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience, by  the  courage  and  prudence,  of  tne 
ancient  saints.  They  do  br  snrpass  the 
most  famous  achievemenU  of  Pagan  heroes." 
— Barbow, 

To  Perform  is  to  carry  on  with  sus- 
tained or  continuous  action,  to  per- 
form perfectly  is  to  do  this  out  to  the 
end.  We  perform  what  is  prescribed 
or  marked  out  by  rule  as  a  part  or 
duty,  a  function  or  office,  a  command- 
ment. In  all  the  rest  the  end  is  well- 
nigh  eyeiything.  in  performance  the 
end  is  frequently  nothing,  and  the 
doing  everything.  A  performance 
as  such,  has  no  object  beyond  itself. 
It  is  itself  an  end,  the  tning  being 
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done  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,  or  for 
some  purpose  which  goes  along  with 
it,  as  the  exhibition  of  some  quality 
in  the  performer,  or  some  pleasure 
accessoiy  to  it.  Continaous  function 
according  to  prescribed  rule  is  per- 
formance, whether  it  be  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  partly  one  ana 
partly  another,  as  dancing  upon  a 
rope,  mental  arithmetic,  an  act  of 
benevolence,  or  playing  a  musical 
instrument,  or  taking  part  in  a  dra- 
matic representation. 

"Some  men  are  brave  in  battle  who 
are  weak  in  counsel,  which  dailj  experience 
Mts  before  our  eyes.  Others  deliberate 
wijielir,  but  are  weak  in  the  performing 
part. '— Drydkh. 

ACCOST.  Salute.  Audress. 
Gbeet.     Hail. 

Accost  (Fr.accottor,  Lat.  ticcottare) 
is  literally  to  come  to  the  sidey  Lat. 
cotta^  of  or  up  to  a  person,  with  the 
purpose  of  aadressing  him.  In  old 
English  writers  occurs  the  form  '*  ac- 
ooast."  which  was  employed  as  a 
geographical  term. 
"  So  much  of  Lapland  as  a4X0atU  the  Ma." 

FULUB. 

The  idea  of  the  morement  has  dropped 
out  of  the  word,  which  has  come  to 
mean  exclusively  the  purpose  of  it, 
namely,  the  address.  It  denotes  the 
direction  of  words  to  a  person  in  an  un- 
premeditated way  whom  chance  cir- 
cumstances have  thrown  in  one's  way. 
One  accosts  another  as  one  meets 
bim  in  the  street,  the  object  being  in 
the  first  instance  to  bring  one's  self 
before  his  notice.  Hence  in  accost- 
ing there  is  some  degree  of  abrupt- 
ness by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
or  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
person. 

"  If  yon  would  conrinee  a  person  of  his 
mistake^  accost  him  not  upon  that  subject 
when  his  spirit  is  ruffled  or  diaoompoMd 
with  any  occurrences  of  life,  and  especially 
when  he  has  heated  his  passions  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  contrary  opinion." — ^Wattb. 

Salute  (Lat.  tdlutare,  to  wish 
health)  is  to  exhibit  on  meeting  some 
sign  of  friendship  or  respect  which 
may  or  may  not  consist  in.  or  be  ac- 
companied by,  words.  Among  ac- 
quamtance  it  is  hardly  a  voluntary 
act,  and  is  required  by  the  usages  of 
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society.  While  accost  is  of  equals  and 
in  words,  salute  is  not  uncommonly 
of  superiors  and  without  words.  I'o- 
salute  is  deferential,  to  accost  may  be 
so,  or  it  may  be  quite  the  contrary. 
Saluting  is  momentary  and  not  sus- 
tained ;  while  accosting  may  be  mo- 
mentary in  reffard  to  act,  and  sustained 
in  regard  to  tne  words. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the 
first  salutes  of  our  three  friends.**— Ao- 

DIBOir. 

Address  (Fr.  s*adresserf  which 
traces  back,  through  certain  changes,, 
to  Lat  diT^eref  to  direct)  may  be  with 
or  without  personal  meeting,  as  by 
letter.  It  is  more  sustained  than 
accost.  So  we  might  accost  a  person 
for  the  purpose  afterwards  of  address- 
ing him  at  length.  Botli  accost  and 
salute  belong  more  restriotedlv  to  the 
moment  of  first  meeting.  The  verb 
address  is  applied  sometimes  directly 
to  the  person  addressed,  sometimes  to 
the  thing,  as  an  observation  or  a  letter 
addressMl  to  him.  For  further  re- 
marks see  the  noun  Address. 

"  The  shortest  and  best  prayer  which  we 
can  address  to  Him  who  knows  our  wants 
and  our  ignoraaoe  in  asking  is,  'Thy  will 
be  done.'  '^— BouiraBBOXK. 

Greet  (A.  S.  gr^tati)  Is  to  salute 
with  some  demonstration  of  personid 
feeling.  This  is  oommonly  favourable, 
as  to  greet  with  smiles,  but  usage 
sometimes  employs  the  term  in  re- 
ference to  the  contrary,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unpopular  orator,  for 
mstance,  is  greeted  with  yells  and 
hisses.  It  is  demonstratire  recogni- 
tion by  words  or  other  signs  and  ex- 
pressions. We  accost  and  salute  only 
persons  directly.  We  may  greet  their 
acts  or  words.  By  a  poetical  analogy 
the  term  is  even  extended  to  eventn, 
though,  in  its  older  use,  it  was  con- 
fined to  persons,  as  rery  elegantly  in 
the  following : — 

"  Roget,  droope  not,  see  the  spring 
Is  the  earth  enanunelling. 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Grsete  this  mom  with  melodic." 

Bbown. 
When  used  of  events  it  has  the  force 
of  welcome  or  the  reverse,  but  with  a 
stronger  element  of  emotion. 

Hail  (Icel.  heUl,  i.e.,  hale,  healthy y. 
and  connected  with  heal  and  health,. 
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answering  to  the  Lat.  mUvei  and  so  to 
**"  salute  '^  has  lost  its  etymologicsl 
force,  ana  means  now  such  a  short 
^demonstratire  accosting  as  shall  arrest 
the  attention,  as  when  we  speak  of 
hailing  a  ship  at  sea.  We  hail  in  order 
to  cause  ana  excite  attention  bj  some 
crv  of  recognition,  or  some  short  and 
aturing  form  of  words,  to  which  we 
add  effect  by  the  very  force  and  sound 
which  we  impart  to  them.  In  greet- 
ing we  demonstrate  our  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  person,  in  hailing  we 
recognize  something  in  him.  A  mul- 
titude, when  it  greets  a  man  as  their 
Prince,  is  moved  by  feelings  of  loyalty. 
In  hailing  him  as  their  Prince  they  do 
DO  more  than  give  outward  token  of 
accepting  him  as  such.  This  may  be 
a  formal  aci  following  upon  his  elec- 
tion, or  an  outward  acclamation  con- 
cealing inward  disaffection. 
"  I  pray'd  far  children,  and  thought  bar- 
In  wedlock  a  reprotich.  I  gained  a  son. 
And  sach  a  son  m  all  then  hailed  me  hapmr. 
Who  wonld  be  now  a  Ikther  in  mj  stead  P" 

MlLTOH. 

ACCOUNT.    Bill. 

As  synonyms  these  words  express 
in  common  a  representation  or  state- 
ment of  charges  on  money. 

Account  (Lat.  ad  and  comptLtarti  to 
compute,  of  which  count  is  an  abbre- 
viation) enters  more  into  details  than 
a  Bill  (O.  Fr.  bilUy  a  label  or  note 
of  the  ralne  of  an  article,  L.  Lat. 
bUia).  Hence  bill  has  commonly  but 
one  side  to  it,  embodying  a  charge  of 
one  party  against  another.  An  ac- 
count ma^  haTe  two  sides  to  it,  a 
balance  being  finally  struck  in  favour 
of  one  side  or  party  in  the  account. 
"  To  lore's  account  they  placed  their  death 

of  late. 
And  now  transfer  the  sad  aaxmnt  to  Ikte." 
Parnkll. 

"Ordinary  expense  onsht  to  be  limited 
br  a  man's  estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best, 
that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estima- 
tion abroad." — Bacok. 

ACCOUNT.  Narrative.  Nar- 
ration. Description.  Relation. 
Record.  History.  Tale.  Memoir. 
Story.     Anecdote. 

An  Account,  being  literally  a  ren- 
dering of  counts,  is  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  makes  up  a  thing,  what 


brings  it  about,  and  what  it  is  com- 
posea  of  when  it  is  brought  about. 
An  account  is  an  explication  of  facts, 
and  a  true  account  is  an  exact  explica- 
tion of  them.  It  may  be  of  any  com- 
plex phenomenon,  as  of  an  ordinary 
personal  occurrence,  an  historical 
transaction,  a  physical  law  or  fact,  an 
artificial  system  or  theory.  It  is  not 
a  term  of  high  historic  dignity,  but 
refers  to  matters  of  the  more  familiar 
kind.  We  should  speak  of  Thucy- 
dides*  history,  rather  than  account,  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  virtue 
of  an  account  is  not  to  be  lengthy  but 
concise,  clear,  sufficiently  mil,  and 
correct.  It  should  contain  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
facts.  *It8  end  is  to  convey  instruc- 
tion with  fidelity.  Accounts  may  be 
vague,  coming  in  from  various  and 
unverified  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  narrative,  description,  and  re- 
lation, impl^  more  distinctly  a  nar- 
rator, describer,  and  relater. 

*'  For  this  cause  chiefly  we  thought  it 
good  to  yield  vp  an  aeeomU  of  onr  faith  in 
writing.  —Bf.  Jbwsl. 

A  Narrativx  (Lat.  narrdrey  to  t«- 
late)  differs  from  a  narration^  as  the 
objective  from  the  subjective,  that  is. 
the  narration  is  the  narrative  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  mind  and  act  of 
the  narrator.  A  narrative  is  not  like 
an  account  of  any  complex  fact  or 
transaction,  but  only  of  such  as  are 
characterised  by  an  historic  sequence. 
A  narrative  belongs  to  occurrences. 
It  is  not  only  bound  to  truth  of  fact 
and  a  representation  of  details  in  the 
order  of  occurrence,  but  it  jpoasesses  a 
rhetorical  style.  In  narration  general 
truth  takes  the  place  of  minute  ex- 
actitude; the  manner  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  evidence.  It  may  be 
the  combined  result  of  study  and  art. 
It  has  to  do,  not  with  naked  hucU, 
but  with  facts  clothed.  It  does  not 
dispense  with  interest  in  aiming  at 
instruction.  Its  virtue  is  to  be  clear, 
consecutive,  striking,  touching^  ele- 
gant, descriptive,  illustrative.  Livy's 
narratives  of  the  battles  of  early 
Roman  history  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historical. 

Relation  (Lat.  referred  part,  ri- 
iatus,  to  relate,  record)  is  literally  a 
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bringing  baclc.  To  relate  in  old  Ene- 
liflh  meant  simply  to  bring  back.  So 
Spenser — 

"  Till  morrow  next  anin 
Both  light  of  hMven  and  ttrength  off  men 

But  before  this  it  had  been  commonlj 
used  in  the  sense  of  bringing  back  by 
recital,  representing  in  story. 
"  And  rdadon 
liaketh  to  the  Qnene  how  he  had  do.** 

GOWBB. 

The  term  connects  the  matter  closely 
with  the  speaker,  making  the  action  a 
strictly  personal  one.  It  is  such  an 
account  as  is  given  by  an  individual 
of  Acts  which  he  has  either  actually 
experienced,  or  has  assimilated  and 
mftdehisown.  Therefore  the  virtues 
ofrelation  are  the  virtues  of  the  relater, 
such  as  come  from  a  close  observation, 
a  lucid  intellect,  a  sound  judgment  of 
the  relative  importance  of  events^  sym- 
pathy, candour.  Unlike  narration,  it 
may  be  verv  inartistic  yet  very  effec- 
tive, from  the  vivid  ana  natural  man- 
ner of  the  relater.  A  narrative  g^ns  by 
rhetoricfd  completeness,  a  relation  by 
unstudied  simplicity.  The  narrator 
presents  you  with  a  finished  account, 
the  relater  with  the  aggregate  of  his 
own  experience  in  fact  and  feeling. 
It  belongs,  however,  to  amore  familiar, 
shorter,  less  grave,  and  more  personal 
subject  tiian  narrative,  so  that  a  very 
commonplace  occurrence  may  become 
peculiarly  interesting  from  the  mind 
and  manner  of  the  relater. 

"Thoee  relations  are  commonly  of  most 
Talne  in  which  the  writer  telle  hie  own 
etory."— JOHWSOH. 

"In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  it  is  not 
material  whether  he  relate  the  whole  story 
in  his  own  oharacter,  or  introduce  some  of 
hie  pereonages  to  relate  any  part  of  the 
action  that  had  paaeed  before  the  poem 
"  -BLAia. 


History  (Gr.  Iffrofta,  a  learning  hv 
inquiry)  is  a  formal  and  connected 
account  of  many  events  in  series,  for 
which  some  degree  of  imjportanoe  is 
claimed  as  illustrative  or  men  and 
nations,  an  account  standing  to  a 
history  as  an  item  to  a  general  sum. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  account  of 
Uie  Plague  of  Athens  as  nven  in  the 
history  of  Thucydides.  For  further 
remarks  see  History. 
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"  Secondly,  we  hare  likewise  a  moet 
andent  and  eredible  history  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  I  mean  the  history  of 
Moeee.  with  which  no  book  in  the  world  in 
point  of  anti<{nity  ean  contend.**— Tillot^ 
80ir. 

The  presumption  at  least  is  that  a 
history  is  true.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  Story  (the  word 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  History), 
which  may  be  fictitious.  Where  it  is 
not  fictitious  there  is  still  implied  an 
inferior  degree  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, tne  subject  turning  gene- 
rally upon  incidents  of  private  and 
domestic  life,  as  the  story  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  the  story  of  Fabricius 
and  the  I^ephant,  the  story  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  The  interest  of 
history  lies  in  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions on  a  great  scale ;  the  changes 
of  political  constitutions ;  the  delibe- 
rations of  senates,  the  increase  of 
popular  power,  the  shock  of  battles, 
the  celebration  of  triumphs,  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  the  lives  of  factious 
and  ambitious  leaders,  heroes,  orators, 
statesmen.  The  interest  of  story  lies 
in  the  adventures  of  persons  more  like 
ourselves  generally,  in  personal  en- 
terprises, in  scenes  of  home  life.  In 
history  we  look  on  as  upon  a  grand 
spectacljB.  In  story  we  identify  our- 
selves with  what  is  passing,  and  feel 
that  fortune  mi^ht  have  made  us  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it  Our  minds  are  oc- 
cupied engagingly,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  history  ^ays  only  a  secondary 
part.  A  stoiy  may  instruct,  but  its 
first  purpose  is  to  entertain.  It  should 
combine,  in  an  unpretending  manner, 
the  virtues  of  narration  and  relation. 
"  A  story  in  which  native  hvmovr  reigns, 
*Tis  often  ueAil,  always  entertains." 

Cowpxa. 
In  Talb  ^A.  S.  taL  a  reckoning 
speech)  the  svoject  is  onen  fictitious, 
not  of  necessity,  but  because  the 
primary  characteristic  is  not  truth 
but  relation.  As  a  good  story  is 
entertsining,  so  a  good  tale  excites 
sentiment  or  sjrmpauiy.  A  tale  may 
be  true  or  false,  or  a  compound  ot 
truth  and  falsehood.  A  tale  is  ety- 
mologically  a  telling  off  or  counting 
off  (compare  ilccount)  of  matters  in 
narration.  A  tale  is  commonly  a  story 
of  personal  experience  involving  hsp- 
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piness  or  unliappmeflSy  success  or 
disappointmeiit,  prosperity  or  the 
rererse.  It  is  a  story  coloured  by 
human  ieelioffs  and  fortunes,  turning 
on  individual  cases.  A  true  tale,  a 
&]se  tale,  a  tale  of  happiness,  a 
pitiful  tale,  an  ingenious  tale,  a  tali* 
of  glorious  achievements,  a  tale  of 
lying  wonders.  We  may  tell  a  tale 
as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  we  may 
invent  it,  or  mix  narrative  with  inven- 
tion. As  stoiy  borders  more  closely 
upon  narrative,  so  tale  upon  relation. 
Tne  character  of  a  story  depends 
more  upon  the  matter,  the  character 
of  a  tale  on  the  reciter.  In  the  phrases 
tale-bearing,  tale-tellinf ,  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  ideas  of  personal  in- 
cident which  receive  a  colour  from 
the  relater. 
**  In  thy  &uit  slumber*  I  by  thee  hare 

watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  marmnr  iale9  of  wars.** 
Shjulesfbabb. 

A  Description  (Lat.  d€terxbcrey  to 
write  offy  to  torito  dtnmi)  professes  to 
be  a  portraiture  in  language,  giving 
the  fact  or  the  object  as  it  strikes  the 
eye  or  the  mind  with  fidelity  of  re- 
presentation. It  is  delineation  in 
detail.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  story  or 
narrative,  though  it  becomes  a  kind 
of  story  or  narrative  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  given ;  as,  e.g.  a  description  of 
the  whole  appearance  of  a  person 
where  the  sequence  is  the  onler  of 
representation  and  not  of  occurrence. 
Its  excellence  consists  in  fidelity  to 
the  original,  and  a  fine  and  natural 
accuracy.  External  objects,  occur- 
rences, transactions^  are  the  common 
subject  of  description,  while  philo- 
sopnically,  description  is  a  kind  of 
popular  definition  which  consists  in 
an  enumeration,  of  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  a  thing.  As  descrip- 
tion is  word-painting,  or  word-sketch- 
ing, the  Bseasure  of  description  is  the 
power  of  the  describer  over  the  re- 
presentative employment  of  language, 
superadded  to  a  natural  capacity  to 
receive  vivid  and  exact  impressions 
in  himself.  The  case  is  somewhat 
dififerent  between  descriptions  of  out* 
waid  objects  and  mental  impressions 
or  Knsatioos.  Ih  the  former  case  we 
describe  by  commensurate  terms,  in 
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the  latter  by  likenesses  and  analoeies 
to  impressions  derived  through  oUier 
senses.  A  description  of  a  man  would 
consist  in  specifying,  numbering, 
measuring,  and  delineating,  in  giving 
his  hue,  complexion,  stature,  <umen- 
sions,  character  or  features,  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  countenabce. 
apparent  a^e,  and  so  on.  The  blind 
man  described  his  impression  of 
scarlet,  which  was  purely  a  mental 
one,  by  saying  that  he  believed  it 
must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
that  is,  that  it  stood  to  the  impres- 
sions of  sight  as  such  sounds  to  the 
impressions  of  hearing.  Spenser  used 
the  form  discrive : — 
*'How  shall  frail  pen  discrwe  her  heareoly 

fkce 
For  fear  throngh  want  of  skill  her  beanty 

to  disgrace.'* 

An  Anbcdotb  (Gr.  aMx^oro?,  not 
fmblUhed)  is  literally  an  incident  not 
given  out  or  published,  and  so  in 
private  keeping  or  circulation.  It  is 
the  relation  ofa  characteristic  matter 
of  fact  relating  to  individuals,  and 
therefore  stands  to  story  as  species  to 
genus.  Ifia  commonly  a  passage  of 
private  life. 

"Antic^nity  has  preserved  a  beaatifol 
instance  in  an  atuoiote  of  Alexander  the 
tyrant  of  Phen»,  who,  though  he  had  so 
indnstrionsly  hardened  his  heart  as  to  seem 
to  take  delight  in  emelty,  even  murdering 
many  of  his  subjects  every  day  without 
cause  and  without  pity,  yet,  at  the  bare  re- 
presentation of  a  traaedy  which  related  the 
misfortunes  of  Heciu>a  and  Andromache, 
he  was  so  touched  with  the  fictitious  dis- 
tress which  the  poet  had  wrought  upon  it 
that  he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.** — 
BTsaax. 

ACCOUNTABLE.  Answerablb. 
Responsible.  Amenable.  Obnoxi- 
ous.    Liable.    Subject. 

Accountable  ^see  Account)  means 
literally  liable  to  oe  compelled  to  give 
an  account  or  standing  in  such  a  rela- 
tion as  involves  it.  It  is  sometimes, 
like  responsible,  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  or  being  possessed  of  reason  and 
so  being  master  of  one's  own  actions, 
and  by  conseouenoe  bound  to  render 
an  account  or  them.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  above-mentioned  it  denotes 
in  a  marked  manner  a  personal  service 
or  relationship  which  is  subordinate 
to  some  superior  person,  as  a  steward 
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IS  accountable  to  his  employer.  It  is 
a  specific  condition  sprinirinff  out  of  a 
specific  relationship.       ^^         *  ' 

<.  '!J^^  *"^  P°'"'  ^  **  endeavooped  after 
Is  to  unpress  upon  children  the  ideTof  ^ 
ojmtoftW.,,  that  i..  to  accwtom  thei^ 
look  forward  to  the  conaequeace.  of  Se£ 
actions  in  another  world. "-IpAupy"   ^"*^ 

««.T^'*  specific  subordination  does  not 
attach,  or  not  m  so  marked  a  manner, 
to  Responsible  (Lat.  respondire,  to 
give  ansuer),  which  is  far  iore  gene- 
ral. A  responsible  office  may  be  one 
of  creat  personal  influence  and  diraitv 
andof  moral  responsibility rathw  than 
specific  accountableness.  Hence  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  a^  ^ 
their  issues.  I  am  accountable  to  my 
superior  for  what  I  do.  I  ma^^ 
held  m  the  judgment  of  otheni  re! 
sponsible  for  the^nsequence^f  whTt 
JL  ao.  1  may,  by  a  Toluntaiy  agree- 
ment,  make  myself  respons^blf  f^ 
what  may  occur  to  a  peiion  towards 

ot;<^Lt\tn\t'^^ 

df^r^^l^n,^^£^^^^^^ 

?otio"i1^^'5?;:5aSio?^-^°'^'^^^ 
Answerable  is  in  English  what  Re- 
sponsible 18  m  Latin,  and  so  expresses 
the  simp  est  and  most  generic  sense 
of  these  terms.  It  expresses  a  relation 
to  simpler  and  commoner  things  for 
ones  conduct  in  matters  of  Siinor 
I^  *"».1  ""^r®  ordinary  duties.  I  am 
answerable  when  I  take  upon  myself 
a  common  risk  for  the  habS  or  ^ 
behanour  of  another ;  for  the  s^ 
of  some  article  left  in  my  keeping    1 
am  Miswerable  in  cases  where  some 

tormance  of  an  act  or  the  fulfilment  of 

ZfiH^^^^r^^  *^«  ^^^^  of  which 
wou  d  mvo  ye  loss,  disgrace,  punish 

able  and  a^werable  rather  express 
if  inHi""^  responsible  the  nature 
of  condition  Hence  there  is  in  an- 
swerable a  latent  force  which  does 
not  belong  to  responsible,  or  less  ob- 
•erynblythatofb^gliabretop^ish- 
such  trust  or  duty. 

fi.r  ?  ^1  P*?"  "^°®^  ^^  *  banker's  servant 
thejbanker  IS  aiMu.«.a6te  for  it-^B^I^t 
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Thisforceof  liability  to  punishment 

m^l°    •  .^^«  "  due  to  the  classic 

meaning  of  the  term,  which  isproDeriy 

applied  to"one who, on  the  JffiSf 

amsjAieforwron^ 

w  JusUy  liable  to   punishment    lob 

n!f  /*''  ^"^^  "^  ^'^  »°d  Bloyenly  " 
Z' "  I  I?«^^  nnsenriceable  L 
nonym  for  offensiye.     We  punish,  or 

Its  present  sense  of  offensiye."     It 
may  be  added,  that  in  this  yague  sense 
It  £as  extended  beyond  sulQectrcS! 
pable  of  punishment,  and  we  speak  of 
obnoxious  smells.    7n  its  correct  ap- 
phcatwn  It  expresses  not  only  a  liab^. 
hll  ^  "*  "T®  "^^y  ^at  the  stage 
has  been  reached  when  the  possible 
position  of  the  answerable  twTe! 
come  actual,  and  punishment  or  re- 
sentment may  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liabilitf  incurred. 
,"^^?^»oxiousnes9  to  the  cnrae  of  the 
iZ  '^^  »"»>«»  «3n»«d  ns  to  all  oTe  exir^ 
mity  of  miMery,  and  made  death  wdne^ 
OS  as  wages  to  the  workman.-'^sSrTii 

Amenable  (Ft,  amewr,  to  Uad  or 
guide  to)  means  liable  to  some  thing 
Tr.  ^^"""^^^^ liaaan  inherent poww 
to  bind  or  compel,  as  hiws,  ruleV^  au- 
thon^,  a  parent,  a  governor.  It 
sometimes  further  bears%he  sense  of 


— .».„  .,A<i,ucr   ue 

-n.K*^'*^  'Willingness  to  recognize 
such  power,  and  then  becomes  an 
epithet  of  moral  conduct  or  character 
as  when  one  is  amenable  to  discipline' 
adyice,  or  reason,  or  simply  amenable: 
To  be  amenable  is  to  be  accountable 

"gSltLr"'""""*^^ '*--<* 

'*  ^'l!  sovereign  of  this  oonntry  is  not 
jm«,.6^to^^,formoftrialkno^?otr 

Liable  (Fr.  U^r,  UL  ttgare,  to  bind) 
expresses  in  a  s/mple7nd  'compre- 
hensiye  manner  a  relative  capability 
of  being  acted  upon;  and  not  only 
has  notW  of  tfie  stricUy  nersonj 
actioninyolyed  in  accountable, or  the 
moral  dignity  of  responsible,  but  is 
apDhcable  even  to  merely  physical 
influences,  as  silver  is  liabfe  to  be 
«^r^Kf^  by  damp.  It  is,  like  an- 
swerable,  used  for  certain  common 
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and  familiar  obligations,  as  to  be  liable 
for  the  debts  of  another.  This  would 
mean  that  a  power  would  be  forth- 
coming to  compel  their  payment.  To 
be  answerable  for  them  would  rather 
mean  that  this  power  resulted  from 
some  relation  to  the  debtor,  natural, 
incurred,  or  assumed  on  the  part  of 
tbe  other  partv.  I  am  liable  by  law ; 
I  am  aDSwerable  also  by  my  own  acts 
or  obligations.  Hence,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive capacity  of  a  thing  is  very 
likely  to  find  exercise,  or  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  a  thing  to  find  some- 
thing to  act  upon  it,  the  word  liable 
has  become  a  synonym  for  likely, 
that  is,  likely  to  act  or  be  affected  in 
a  certain  way  under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  following : — 

"  In  geometrf  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt 
the  lame  paradoxiral  conclnsions  m  in  al- 
gebm,  be<^aM  the  diagrams  to  which  oar 
attention  is  directed  serve  as  a  continual 
eheek  on  our  reasoning  powers. ''—Stewabt. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  place 
to  notice  the  difference  specifically 
between  Liable  and  Subject.  Subject 
(Lat.  tubjlcere,  part,  subject usy  to  cast 
or  place  under)  stands  to  nature  as 
liable  to  circumstances.  Men  are 
subject  to  error  from  their  mental, 
to  death  from  their  physical,  to  temp- 
tation from  their  moral  constitution, 
to  anger  from  the  irritability  of  their 
temperament.  They  are  liable  to 
eaten  cold  in  draught,  and  to  arrest 
for  debt.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
may  be  said  that  we  are  subject,  and 
become  liable ;  or.  again,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  that  whicu  dominates  over  us 
as  partaking  a  common  nature,  we  are 
liable  to  what  affects  us  as  individuals, 
lliat  to  which  we  are  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  death,  will  overtake  us 
sooner  or  later.  That  to  which  we 
are  liable,  as,  for  instance,  accident, 
may  be  happily  escaped,  or  by  cir- 
cumspection avoided.  Subject  im- 
plies the  pressure  of  a  more  uniform, 
uable  of  a  more  casual  influence. 

*■  For  what  is  strength  without  a  doahle 

share 
Of  wisdom  ?    Vast,  nnwieldy,  hnrdensome, 
Proodly  secure,  vet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  snbUeties."  Milton. 

**  All  hnman  beings  are  subject  to  decay." 
Dryoex. 


ACCREDIT.  Entrust,  Dele- 
gate.   Commission.    Depute. 

These  words  express  the  idea  in 
common  of  reposing  trust  or  confer- 
ring authority  on  another  for  a  pur- 
pose of  one's  own.  The  simplest  and 
most  general  is  to  Entrust,  to  place 
in  a  position  of  trust  or  by  a  converse 
use  to  commit  to  a  person's  trust  or 
faithftil  keeping.  We  entrust  persons 
with  offices,  property,  or  even  secrets. 
In  all  cases  we  entrust  on  the  ^und 
of  a  belief  of  a  sufficiency  of  mtelli- 
gence,  and  such  personal  regard  to 
one's  self,  as  well  as  such  probity  of 
character  as  would  induce  the  other 
to  act  for  our  own  interests,  or  at 
least  not  to  neglect  or  oppose  them. 
Him  whom  we  entrust  witn  anything 
we  constitute  a  guardian  on  our  own 
behalf.  It  is  great  folly  to  entrust 
matters  of  importance  to  the  weak, 
the  careless,  tne  thoughtless,  or  the 
dishonest. 

"He  (the  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth)  will  enter  into  a  severe  scmtiny 
how  we  may  have  employed  all  those  talents 
that  He  hath  entrusted  as  with.'*— Shabp. 

Accredit  (Fr.  accr6diter)  is  to 
place  in  the  position  of  acting  as  one's 
representative,  and  of  showing  him  to 
be  so  in  a  formal  and  public  manner,  if 
necessary,  as  by  giving  him  creden- 
tials. It  is  a  term  of  diplomacy.  To 
accredit  is  to  place  in  a  position  of 
public  trust. 

'*  I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he 
(the  reyiewer)  censures  some  things  than  I 
shonld  hare  been  with  onmixed  commen- 
dation;  for  his  censnre  will,  to  use  the 
new  diplomatic  term,  accredit  his  praises.' 

— COWPBB. 

To  Delegate  (Lat.  dHtsare^  to 
entrust) y  is  to  cause  to  be  done  by 
another  that  which  one  has  to  do 
one's  self.  It  is  closely  allied  to  De- 
pute (Lat.  deviltare,  in  the  sense  of  to 
allot  to),  but  Doth  persons  and  duties 
may  be  delegated,  while  persons  only 
are  deputed.  The  appointment  makes 
the  deputy ;  the  being  sent  elsewhere 
to  act  makes  the  delegate.  A  mem- 
ber of  parliament  is  the  deputy  of  the 
people  as  soon  as  he  is  returned  ;  he 
IS  then  delegate  when  he  has  gone  to 
the  metropolis  to  represent  their  in- 
terests. The  term  delegate  is  em- 
ployed of  important  matters  of  public 
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interest.  A  deputy  may  be  no  more 
than  the  represenutive  of  an  official 
of  low  rank.  The  deputy  merely 
does  what  the  other  is  not  present  to 
do  in  person.  The  dele^te  has  a 
greater  freedom  of  responsible  action, 
and  may  have  but  little  less  than  in- 
dependent powers. 

**  This  change  from  an  immediate  ttate 
of  prornration  and  delegation  to  a  course  of 
actinc  as  iVom  original  power,  is  the  way 
in  which  all  the  popular  magistracies  in 
the  world  have  been  perrerted  ftrom  their 
porpaees.**— BuBKB. 

"  Christes  depvtU  or  yiear."— Udal. 

To  Commission  (Lat.  committ^,  to 
eniriMt)  differs  from  depute  in  that 
the  latter  refers  to  a  continuous  charge 
or  vicarious  office.  He  who  is  deputed 
is  a  representatire ;  he  who  is  commis- 
sionea  has  no  representative  capacity. 
To  commission  does  not  go  bevond  the 
act  or  work,  and  does  not  imply  neces- 
sarily a  permanent  office.  We  com- 
mission at  will,  and  in  cases  where  it 
suits  our  convenience  to  act  through 
others.  It  is  in  general  the  superior 
that  commissions  the  inferior  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  A 
monarchy  for  instance,  appoints  a 
commission  of  inquiry  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  It  is  evident  that  the 
commission  depending  upon  the  will 
and  convenience  of  another  may  be  of 
any  character  which  it  is  consonant 
with  such  will  and  conrenience  to  con- 
fer, from  the  execution  of  a  trivial  trust 
to  the  investiture  of  official  dignity. 

"  We  are  to  deny  the  supposition  that  ha 
(Moses)  was  a  private  person  at  that  time 
of  killing  the  Egyptian,  but  that  he  was 
even  then  commissioned  by  God  Oovemor 
of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  in  the  right  of 
a  governor  might  revenge  tiie  wrong  done 
to  his  subjects. '—South. 

ACCRUE.  SuPBRVENB.  Devolve. 
Redound. 

The  ideas  common  to  these  terms 
are  those  of  certain  things  coming 
upon  or  out  of  others,  so  that  persons 
are  affected  by  them.  In  Accrue 
^Fr.  accTUy  part,  of  accrotfre ;  Lat. 
accr€*cerey  to  grow  (o),  that  which 
accrues  comes  from  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  its  cause  to  produce  it,  as 
wealth  accrues  from  industry ;  that  is, 
there  is  in  industry  an  inherent  apti- 
tude to  produce  wealth.    It  is  also  a 
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personally  relative  term,  involving 
the  idea  of  some  person  to  whose 
benefit  or  harm  the  thing  accrues. 
That  which  accrues  is  of  ue  nature 
of  increase,  profit,  or  damage.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fruit  which  a  thing 
bears  naturally. 

"  Good  men  consult  their  piety  as  Httle 
as  their  judgment  and  experience  vhen 
they  admit  the  great  and  essential  admn- 
tages  acendng  to  society  from  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  yet  indulse  themselves  in 
peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against 
the  abuses  of  it."— Juitius. 

Supervene  (Lat.  sApervhixre,  to 
com*  upon)  expresses  the  simple  event 
of  one  fact  occurring  upon  another, 
which  other  may  be  itself  a  result. 
That  which  supervenes  intt^nsifies  the 
preceding  cause  or  pre-ezistent  state 
of  affairs.  It  comes  in  unexpectedly 
with  little  sequence  apparently  of 
cause  and  effect,  yet  with  very  deci- 
sive results.  A  man  broke  his  leg  bv 
a  fall,  fever  supervened,  and  he  died. 
The  effect  of  that  which  supervenes  is 
in  proportion  to  the  aptitude  of  actual 
circumstances  to  be  affected  by  it  for 
detriment  or  improvement. 

"  His  good  will,  when  olaced  on  any, 
was  so  fixed  and  rooted,  that  even  super- 
vening vice,  to  which  he  had  the  greatest 
detestation  imaginable,  could  not  easily 
remove  it."— Fell's  Life  of  Hammond. 

D  evolv  e  (  Lat.  d^volv  Sr«  )  is  1  i  terally 
to  roil  down  upon,  but  is  employed 
only  in  the  figurative  sense,  with  an 
idea  of  transmission  or  succession.  In 
the  absence  of  one  who  has  a  duty  to 
perform,  that  duty  will  often  devolve 
upon  one  who  is  the  nearest  bound  by 
obligation  or  interest  to  perform  it. 
On  the  removal  of  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  by  death,  the  estate  devolves 
upon  the  next  heir;  that  is,  alights 
as  it  were  on  him  who  is  the  next 
halting  point  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
cession. Things  which  devolve  are 
of  the  nature  ot  duties^  privileges,  re- 
sponsibilities, tasks,  offices,  obliga- 
Uons,  powers,  or  possessions. 

"  Which  was  augmented  by  the  state  of 
the  sayd  Richard,  and  the  devolution  of  the 
same  to  Heniy  IV."— OaAFTOif . 

To  Redound  (Lat.  rhiundartj  to 
flow  haeky  to  redound)  is  to  come  back 
as  a  consequence  of  good  or  ill  upon 
an  actor,  originator,    or   promoter. 


[achieve] 


Tliat  which  redounds  is  a  remoter 
efiect  of  human  action  or  something 
following  npon  that  effect,  whether 
the  action  be  one*s  own  or  of  another. 
It  is  a  result  of  a  general  and  abstract 
nature,  and  commonly  of  the  nature 
of  profit,  advantage,  reputation,  in- 
terest, gain,  credit,  or  the  contrary  of 
these.  It  supervenes  as  a  practical 
oonseanence,  and  accrues  as  the 
seoonaary  product  of  a  fact  accom- 
plished. That  which  redounds  may 
nare  been  contemplated  in  action,  but 
it  was  not  primarihr  or  directly 
aimed  at,  beine  an  eTOCt  of  an  effect. 
I  oerform  a  gallant  or  generous  action. 
My  motire  was  the  pleasure  or  sads- 
fibction  of  benefiting  another.  The 
act  may  redound  to  mv  interest 
through  the  gratitude  of  those  bene- 
fited, or  to  my  honour  and  reputation 
through  puolic  admiration  of  the 
deed. 

"Tben  will  ao  small  nae  redomtd  to  thmn 
from  that  nuumfaetnre.** — Addisoh. 

ACCUSTOM.  HABrruATB.  Inurb. 
Use.    Train.    Famiuabize. 

Of  these  terms  to  Use  (Lat.  iui. 
part,  ttfiu,  io  um)  is  the  simplest  and 
the  generic.  It  is  also  the  most  col- 
loquial, yet  seems  to  be  seldom  em- 
ployed, though  its  passive  participle 
uted  is  very  common.  To  Accustom 
(O.  Yr.aeoiium6;  LalL  consuetiidinem, 
whence  Enr.  custom)  is  employed  both 
ofstatesandactions.  Habituate  (  Lat. 
hJtMtuare)  only  of  states.  Hence  an 
alteration  of  mind  is  implied  in  accus- 
tom, an  alteration  of  conditions  only 
in  habituate.  1  may  even  be  accus- 
tomed to  events  which  happen  to  me 
independently  of  any  will  or  action  of 
my  own.  One  is  habituated  to  what 
one  has  often  felt,  accustomed  to  what 
one  has  often  experienced  in  anyway. 
I  may  be  accustomed  to  ill  treatment 
without  being  at  all  habituated  to  it. 
Inube  (Lat.  inurere,to brand, imprest) 
advances  a  step  beyond  habituate, 
and  indicates  the  process  of  habitua- 
tion against  uncongenial  influences 
till  use  leaves  little  or  no  pain  or 
inconvenience.  Train  (Fr.  trainer) 
is  to  accustom  by  a  given  course  of 
practice  to  a  given  capacity.  Fami- 
uabize (Fr.  Jamilianter)  u  to  make 
well  known  by  practice  or  converse. 


DISCKIMINATED. 
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We  are  ftmiliarized  with  that  which, 
after  we  have  often  witnessed  or 
meditated  npon  it,  has  produced  a 
lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  us. 
Thus  we  may  be  familiar  with  sights, 
scenes,  processes,  facts,  truths. 
Chance  or  intention  may  have  accus- 
tomed, habituated,  inured,  or  fami- 
liarized^ but  only  purpose  and  system 
can  tram  us. 

ACHIEVE.   Finish.  Terminate. 

One  Achieves  (Fr.  oeheveTf  chef, 
a  head)  by  working  skilfully,  per- 
se veringly,  or  undauntedly  at  what 
has  heea  undertaken  or  commenced. 
One  Finishes  (¥T,Jinir  ;  Lat./intre, 
to  end)  h^  putting  the  last  stroke  to 
what  is  far  advanced.  One  Termi- 
nates (Fr.  terminer;  Lat.  termtnue^ 
an  end  or  limit)  what  ought  not  to  be 
continued  furthex^  by  some  act  of 
discontinuance.  So  that  the  charac- 
teristic force  of  achieve  is  bringing 
the  undertaking  to  its  last  stage,  that 
of  finish  is  the  actual  arrival  of  this 
period,  and  that  of  terminate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  thing  itself.  After 
achieving  one  enjoys  the  sight  or  the 
thought  of  the  work  or  the  action 
brought  to  a  successful  end.  It  is 
the  realization  of  one's  efforts.  One 
may  desire  to  finish  what  has  cost 
much  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and  for 
other  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  that 
one  may  pass  on  to  something  else,  or 
from  weariness  of  the  particular  em- 
ployment. Terminate  ishardly  applied 
to  any  other  matters  than  discussions, 
differences,  or  disputes,  and  those 
which  have  the  nature  of  a  course  or 
career.  The  achievement  of  a  thing 
is  its  complete  development,  its  per- 
fect and  entire  execution,  the  bring- 
ing it  to  a  state  which  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  and  a  point  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  The  end  is 
opposed  to  the  beginninfl;,  after  which 
there  can  be  nothing  to  do,  as  nothing 
done  before  the  beginning.  We  have 
to  make  an  end  as  we  make  a  begin- 
ning; we  achieve  when  we  have 
woriced  the  whole;  we  finish  when 
we  have  worked  the  concluding  part. 
The  termination  is  that  point  of  time 
or  space  where  a  thing  stops.  It 
presupposes  duration  or  continuity. 
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One  may  finiflh  well  or  ill,  and  more 
or  leu  expeditioiiBlj)  more  or  leas 
effectively,  but  there  is  onlj  one  way 
of  achiermg. 

ACID.    Sour.    Acrid.    Bitter. 

The  two  first  words  express  not 
different  things,  but  rather  different 
degrees  of  the  same  quality-.  "Acid," 
«ays  Taylor,  ^*  is  an  artificial,  concen- 
trated, corrosive,  sourness."  Sour- 
ness (connected  with  the  German 
aauer  and  other  Northern  forms)  ia  a 
kind  of  mellowed  Acidity  (Lat. 
dtiditdtem)  as  acidity  is  a  sharpened 
sourness.  Acrid  ^Lat.  acery  with 
suffix  -id)  denotes  tiie  combination  of 
acidity  or  sourness  with  harshness. 
Lemon  juice  is  acid ;  milk  may  turn 
sour  ;  unripe  fruit  is  often  acrid. 
Bitter  (A.S.6i(er,from6ttan,to  biu) 
expresses  a  different  taste  altogether, 
too  familiar  to  need  any  attempt  at 
description.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  their  secondary  uses,  sour  is  ex- 
pressive only  of  human  disposition, 
while  bitter  is  expressive  ot  feeling 
and  expression,  as  bitter  hatred,  bitter 
sarcasm,  and  also  of  the  character  of 
external  events  as  affecting  ourselves, 
as  bitter  misfortune. 

ACKNOWLEDGE.    Own.    Cov- 

FEss.     Avow.     Recognize. 

To  Acknowledge  is  to  admit  that 
one  has  knowledge.  Its  element  of 
publicity  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  synonyms.  It  is  the  opposite 
to  denying,  keeping  back,  or  concealing 
a  fact. 

"  So  ech  th«t  denjeth  the  Sone  hath  not 
the  fader,  bnt  he  that  knowlechith  the 
Sone  hath  the  fader  also."  —  Wiclif's 
Translation  of  the  Itt  Ep.  S.  John. 

We  neceasarily  acknowledge  only 
such  facts  or  matters  as  are  personally 
related  to  ourselves,  because  by  the 
supposition  the  original  facts  were  in 
our  own  keeping.  The  avowal  of 
such  facts  furnishes  others  with  pecu- 
liar and  complete  evidence.  The 
extent  to  which  acknowled^ent 
furnishes  knowledge  to  others  m  the 
sense  of  information  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  To  acknowledge  one's  obli- 
gations for  the  kindness  of  others  is 
little  more  than  to  express  them.    To 
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acknowledge  one's  fault  may  or  may 
not  imply  that  it  was  not  known  to 
others.  To  acknowledge  a  secret 
marriape  ^  to  give  others  a  complete- 
ness ot  information  which  otherwise 
diey  had  not  possessed.  Yet  the 
term  where  it  means  more  than  openly 
to  avow  a  relationship,  as  to  acknow- 
ledge a  son,  implies  some  amount  of 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  tendency  to 
belief  in  otners  already  existent. 
•'Eke  shame&atnen  was  there  as  I  tooke 

hede. 
That  bloahed  red  and  dartt  oat  bea  a 

knoWf 
She  loTer  was,  for  thereof  had  ehe  drede. 
She  etood  and  hing  her  rieage  downe 

alow."  Ghaucbr. 

Own  has  two  forces:  1,  that  of 
simple  possession;  and,  2,  that  of 
avowing  such  possession  or  fact  of 
relationship  to  one's  self.  Both  ac- 
knowledge and  own  in  this  latter 
sense  commonly  imply  some  degree 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  or  previous  con- 
cealment, as  in  the  case  of  offences 
acknowledged  or  owned  which  be- 
fore were  only  imputed .  We  acknow- 
ledge and  own  in  cases  where  our 
evidence  supplements  the  suspicion  of 
others,  and  imply  some  degree  of  sup- 
posed culpability.  The  more  inti- 
mately the  matter  is  connected  with 
one's  self  the  better  may  we  employ 
own  ;  the  more  simply  we  regard  it 
as  a  matter  to  which  we  give  publicity, 
the  better  may  we  emplov  acknow- 
ledge. I  own  a  state  of  reeling,  for 
instance;  I  acknowledge  an  action. 
I  acknowledge  that  violence  was  per- 
petrated in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
mgs,  but  I  will  not  own  to  having 
instigated  or  sanctioned  it. 

"  And  uow,  my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I 
will  fairly  oum  that  it  was  I  that  instructed 
my  girls  to  encoorage  oar  landlord's  ad- 
dMsses."— Goldsmitb. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  Own,  i.f ., 
to  possess,  the  A.  S.  dgnian,  and  to 
Own,  ue..  to  admit,  the  A.  S.  unnany 
are,  strictly,  different  words.  Length 
of  use,  however,  has  so  blended  them, 
as  to  make  the  disentanglement 
scarcely  possible. 

On  the  other  hand^  to  Confess 
(Lat.  confUeri,  part,  confesstu)  may 
be  of  some  action  of  which  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  speak  may  be  abso 
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hitehr  ignorant,  as  in  the  voluntaiy 
confession  of  a  penitent  to  a  priest. 
If  the  action  be  known,  but  not  the 
author,  the  deckration  that  we  did  it 
wonld  be  an  ownine  of  it,  that  is,  an 
acknowledgment  of  one's  authorship 
of  it.  The  essence  of  acknowledging 
an  offence  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  declaring  our  self-consciousness, 
so  that  we  may  acknowledge  a  fault 
even  after  we  hare  been  known  and 
proved  to  have  committed  it.  In  that 
case,  to  acknowledge  a  fault  is  to  re- 
cofmize  it  as  it  is  viewed  by  others. 
If  both  the  doer  and  the  deed  were 
known,  we  should  hardly  use  either 
own  or  confess.  Yet  a  prisoner  is 
said  to  make  a  full  confession  even 
after  he  has  been  jndged,convicted,and 
sentenced.  This  is  probably  because 
his  confession  is  regarded  as  perfect- 
ing the  evidence  against  him,  or 
making  his  crime  a  matter  of  abso- 
hite  knowledge.  We  confess  actions, 
opinions,  and  feelings  as  we  acknow- 
ledge facts,  and  own  our  participation 
in  them.  It  may  be  added  that  Ac- 
KKowLBDOK  and  Own  are  applied  to 
matters  of  less  grave  moment  than 
confess,  which  denotes  a  more  formal 
publicity.  We  confess  sins  and 
crimeu;  we  acknowledge  and  own 
errors,  mistakes,  fiiults,  and  minor 
offences.  So  characteristic  of  con- 
fession is  the  giving  of  formal  publi- 
city to  something  connected  with 
one's  self,  that  the  term  is  used  where 
this  is  the  case  of  matters  in  which  no 
blame  attaches,  as  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  belief  or  opinion  in  one^s 
self,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  Spite  of  herself  e'en  Envy  mast  canfesi 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess.** 
AVTBOR  (?) 

To  Avow  (Fr.  avcuer,  which  orig. 
meant  to  swear  fealty  to,  LittrI ),  to 
declai^  with  boldness  and  frankness. 
This  implies  at  the  same  time  our 
own  consciousness  of  right,  and  of 
the  fact  that  others  do  not  think  us 
so^  or  at  least  are  not  fully  persuaded 
of  it,  for  in  that  case  no  boldness  of 
utterance  would  be  needed.  We  do 
not  avow  what  we  are  ashamed  of, 
but  we  avow  our  motives,  reasons, 
opinions,  actions,  spontaneously,  as 
asserting  at  the  same  time  what  is 
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true  or  right.  We  confess  sponta- 
neously as  admitting  ourselves  in  the 
wrong.  We  acknowledge  and  own 
with  less  freedom  as  acting  under 
some  necessity  or  obligation,  or  as- 
senting to  what  we  are  charged  with. 
"  I  followed  Nature's  laws,  and  mnst  avow 
I  broke  mj  bonds,  and  fled  the  fatal  blow." 
^  PRVDsrr. 

ACQUAINTANCE.  Famiuarity. 
Intimacy. 

Acquaint  (O.  Fr.  ocotnrer,  L.  Lat. 
atUognttdre),  Acquaintance  is  that 
slight  knowledge  of  another  person 
which  spnngs  nrom  occasional  inter- 
course. The  word  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, has  a  force  which  may  be  modi- 
fied, so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  slight 
or  an  intimate,  a  superficial  or  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  persons  or 
subjects,,  as,  for  instance,  authors, 
booKs,  branches  of  science.  That  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  we  iu  some 
degree  know,  but  beyond  this  know- 
le<^e  nothing  is  implied  in  the  way 
of  feeling  towards  tne  object  or  per- 
son. We  may  be  sumciently  ac- 
auainted  with  a  man  to  know  that  we 
bould  never  desire  to  be  on  intimate 
or  even  familiar  terms  with  him.  In 
social  parlance  the  word  acquaintance 
is  not  satisfied  by  that  amount  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  which  en- 
ables us  to  recognize  or  identify  a 
person.  An  acquaintance  is  one  with 
whom  we  have  already  held  such 
social  intercourse  as  would  justify  us 
in  renewing  it. 

"  Centract  no  flriendship  or  even  aeqiuun- 
tantx  with  a  goileftal  man.  He  resembleth 
a  coal,  which,  when  hot,  bometh  the  hand, 
and  when  cold,  blacketh  it." — Sia  W.  Joiras, 
TranslaUona, 

Familiarity  (Lat.  fUmHiarttalemf 
fUmilia  being  a  hmiseholdf  comisting  oj 
ihe  members  of  the  familtf  and  the  slaves 
or  servants).  As  acquaintance  means 
first  knowledge,  then  social  know- 
ledge, so  familiarity  has  the  twofold 
sense  of  common  conversance  and 
common  conversation.  A  state  of 
familiarity  is,  as  it  were,  a  result  of 
living  together,  or  of  frequent  inter- 
course. Those  who  live  in  the  same 
house,  frequent  the  same  place,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  routine  of  Dusi- 
ness  or  pleasure,  who,  in  short,  find 
themselves  often  thrown  together,  be- 
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come  familiar.  Such  habitual  re- 
unions have  two  results :  the  one,  that 
persons  become  more  than  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  each  other; 
the  other,  tliat  they  come  to  waive 
formal  rules  and  usages  of  society, 
and  throw  off  ceremonious  restraints. 
These  facts  correspond  with  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  familiarity,  which  is 
applicable  both  to  things  and  persons. 
In  the  one  sense  we  speak  of  a 
familiarity  with  a  particular  branch  of 
science,  m  the  other  of  an  imperti- 
nent iamiliarity,  which  is  canied  too 
far. 

"  All  this  was  before  his  (Horace's)  «e- 
ooainuuice  with  Maoenas,  and  his  intro- 
onction  iuto  the  court  of  Angostas,  aad 
the  familiarity  of  that  great  iH&peror.*'— 
Drtdeji. 

Intimacy  (Lat.  intimusj  inmotl)  ex- 
presses in  regard  to  persons  sucn  ac- 
quaintance as  has  grown  into  a  sus- 
tained and  unresenred  intercourse  of 
the  closest  kind,  with  friendship  and 
sympathy  in  thought  and  feelinp^. 
Intimacy,  like  acquaintance  and  m- 
miliarity,  may  be  employed  to  cha- 
racterize our  Knowledge  of  £acts^  pro- 
cesses, or  circumstances.  Intimate 
knowledge  arises  from  very  frequent 
repetition  and  exhibition,  so  that  we 
have  exercised  opportunities  of  varied 
and  close  observation.  The  noun 
intimacy,  however,  is  confined  to 
persons,  though  we  say  an  intimate 
knowledge  or  acquaintance.  The 
terms  acquaintance,  familiarity,  and 
intimacy  may  be  re^^arded  as  in  some 
cases  expressive  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison in  practical  knowledge.  An 
acquaintance  with  a  foreign  language 
enables  us  to  translate  or  comprehend 
it ;  a  familiarity  with  it  comes  frY>m 
the  frequent  employment  of  it;  an 
intimate  knowledge  would  embrace 
its  idioms,  authors^  and  finest* shades 
and  distinctions  of  meaning. 

"  If  it  were  ao  needful  before  the  Fall, 
when  man  wm  much  more  perfect  in  him- 
self, how  much  more  is  it  needfal  now 
agmintt  all  the  ■orrowi  and  eoraaltics  of 
tlus  life  to  hare  an  intimate  and  ^peaking 
help,  a  ready  aad  reriving  associate  in 
marriage.**— MiLTOX. 

ACQUIRE.  Get.  Obtain.  Gain. 

Win.    Earn.    Attain.     Procure. 

To  Acquire  (Lat.  acqutrere)  is  a 
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continuous  process  in  which  we  get 
something  by  our  efforts  and  abilities. 
Get  (A.S.  gitan)  being  the  simplest, 
most  vernacular,  and  therefore  most 
generic  of  the  terms,  all  the  rest  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  modes  of 
getting.  Industry  and  talent  are 
commonly  requisite  for  acquiring,  and 
we  use  the  term  of  solid  and  beneficial 
results,  though  sometimes  of  things 
solid,  but  not  beneficial,  as  toacouire 
a  bad  name.  As  the  process  or  ac- 
quiring is  continuous,  that  which  is 
acquirad  comes  to  us  by  the  fbroe  of 
the  term  giadually,  by  sustauied  en- 
deavour and  in  tne  course  of  time. 
Knowledge  by  sustained  efforts  in 
detail,  honour  as  our  conduct  be- 
comes more  widely  known,  reputation 
as  our  character  is  more  talked  about, 
fortunes  as  our  stock  is  added  to  more 
and  more.  If  successful  in  our  efforts 
we  acQuire  from  the  time  that  we  begin 
to  se^,  and  the  only  measure  of  our 
acquirement  is  our  endeavour.  A 
quality  of  permanence  attaches  to  that 
which  we  nave  acquired. 

"  No  Tirtne  is  acqfdrtd  in  aa  Instast,  bat 
step  bj  step."— Baxos. 

Obtain  (Lat.  obttnire)  implies  lees 
of  continuousness  in  the  efforts  to  get 
the  thing"  obtained|  which  may  even 
be  done  through  thie  means  of  others, 
as  when  a  young  man  obtains  a  valu- 
able appointment  through  interest, 
without  having  acquired  through 
patience  and  industry  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  position.  One  may  obtain 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  bv  patience, 
energy,  honourable  or  dishonourable 
means,  entreaty,  frand^  force,  luck. 
We  have  obtained  when  we  have 
done  something  to  put  into  our  pos- 
session a  good  or  supposed  good,  the 
idea  of  chance  being  excluded.  If  a 
man  obtains  a  prixe  in  a  lottery^  what 
is  expressed  is  not  his  luck  sunplv, 
but  tne  happy  circumstance  that  he 
bought  at^ket. 

«'  Borne  {>Ai|^rrieh«a»riches.the7  obtain." 
Dbtdbx. 

Gain  {fr.gagnBr)  says  little  about 
the  mode,  but  implies  a  character  in 
the  result  namely,  that  it  is  valuable 
or  desirable.  To  gain  is  to  obtain  a 
gcod.  There  is  in  gain  an  element  of 
risk  and  chance,     ft  is  expressive  of 
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flpecalfitiTe  profit.  As  we  acc^aire 
possession^  and  obtain  our  object, 
whatever  it  may  be,  so  we  gain  re- 
wards, distinction^  public  fiiYour,  liy^ 
lihood,  adyancement.  Successful 
^mblers  and  successful  traders  are 
both  said  to  gain. 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  ffoin 
the  whole  world  ana  lose  hit  own  sonl !" — 
Eitgluk  Bible. 

To  Win  (A.S.  iirtnnan,  to  contend, 
gam )  is  to  gain  with  the  added  notion 
of  certain  chances  or  competitors 
against  us,  or  as  surmounting  difficul- 
ties or  opposition.  To  hare  gained  is 
eatisl'actorj,  to  hare  won  is  happy  or 
lucky  also.  It  may  be  even  purely 
lucky,  which  gain  never  is,  as  to  win  a 
toss.  A  general  gains  a  battle,  or  ob- 
tains the  victory ,but  he  wins  the  day  as 
against  his  adversary  and  the  chances 
of  war.  We  gain  in  so  far  as  we  act  with 
intention,  we  win  in  so  far  as  we  act 
prosperously.  What  is  gained  or  won 
may  be  only  a  partial  or  transitory 
possession;  we  gain  or  win  to-day 
what  we  mav  lose  to-morrow.  We 
gain  the  ffood  opinions  of  others  by 
«ottsistenuy  worthy  action ;  we  some- 
times win  their  affection  without  an 
effort. 

"And  whereas  reli^on  is  the  greatest 
wimier  of  men's  aflections,  he  (Essex)  en- 
dnvonred  to  allnre  nnto  him  the  Puritans 
and  their  ministers,  whom  the  Qoeen  did 
not  at  an  like  of,  and  witha]  the  Pafrists  hj 
eccming  to  pity  dieir  afflicted  condition.*'— 
Cahosit. 

To  Earn  (A.S.  earnianj  to  fatn, 
ori^.  to  reap)  is  to  do  that  wnich 
entitles  to  recompense  or  reward, 
whether  it  be  actually  bestowed  or 
not,  but  commonly  implying  that  it 
has  accrued.  A  labourer  esms  his 
wages  by  rightly  doing  his  right 
amount  of  work.  A  soldier  earns 
distinction  or  promotion  hj  doing  his 
duty,  or  hj  his  bravery.  Like  acquire, 
it  is  sometimes  used  m  an  unfavour- 
able sense^  in  which  cases  it  is  the 
product  of^miMlirected  efibrt.  In  this 
•ense  gain  also  may  be  employed. 

'*  To  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss." — 
JltiffliMh  JBibU. 

In  earning,  the  thing  obtained  is  an 
equivalent,  a  balance  as  it  were  beiuf 
struck  between  the  thing  expendea 
and  the  thing  awarded.  To  earn  is  to 


purchase  with  labour,  as  to  buy  is  to 
purchase  with  money. 

"  Yon,  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
mjrsteries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform 
me  whether  I  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread 
I  hare  earned  bj  the  basard  of  my  life  or 
the  sweat  oT  mj  brow.** — ^Buskb. 

To  Attain  (LataftYnov),  which  is 
used  as  an  intransitive  as  well  as  an 
active  verb,  indicates  a  mark  proposed 
beforehand,  or  abstractedly  one  which 
has  been  reached.  All  degrees  of 
effort  are  implied  in  it,  and  sometimes 
no  effort  at  all,  as  *'  he  has  attained 
the  ate  of  forty  y^^srs."  It  is  in  that 
case  definitive,  not  of  endeavour,  but 
of  progression.  When  used  as  an  in- 
transitive verb,  it  is  commonly  found 
associated  with  some  expression  indi- 
cative of  deme,  as  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion or  to  a  nigh  pitch  of  excellence. 
We  attain  that  which  we  have  brought 
within  our  reach,  or  to  the  level  of 
which  we  have  raised  ourselves. 

"While  we  are  carious  in  tracing  the 
inrogress  of  barbarism,  we  wonder  more 
that  any  arts  existed  than  that  they  attained 
no  degree  of  perfection."— Walfolb. 

Pbocvre  denotes  acquirement 
through  a  careful  use  of  means  to  the 
end.  It  applies  to  such  things  as 
are  regarded  as  needful  or  desirable 
to  possess.  We  obtain  honour:  we 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
a  term  of  a  very  practical  character. 
We  procure  things  by  knowing  where 
to  look  for  them  and  how  to  get  at 
them,  not  by  prodigious  effort,  extra- 
ordinary knowledge,  sudden  luck,  or 
profound  research.  VVe  of^  procure 
oy  simply  acting  upon  rule.  By  cer- 
tain substances  combined  in  certain 
proportions  the  chemist  procures  a 
substance  which  is  not  the  mere  sum 
of  the  substances  combined,  or  in  other 
words  a  compound,  but  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

'*  Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  the  different  seasons  the  most  un- 
enlightened nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
carv.  "-"JOHNSON. 

ACQUIREMENT.    Acquisition. 

Both  are  from  the  same  verb  (see 
Acquire),  but  in  usage  acquisition 
belongs  to  material  or  physical,  ac 

aairement  to  moral  and  intellectual 
lings.    The  acquirements  of  learn- 
ing, the  acquisition  of  fortune.    The 
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force  of  acquire,  nameljy  to  get  gra- 
dually,  is  stronger  in  acquirement 
than  acquisition.  The  latter  some- 
times means  no  more  than  a  happy 
accession  to  the  stock  of  what  one 
possesses  already. 

'*  It  (the  Oonel)  is  not  confined  to  per- 
sons whose  iutellectnal  excellences  Rre  su- 
perior to  their  neighbours,  or  who  exceed 
others  in  understandinff  and  the  acquire' 
ments  oi  the  mind."— Watts. 
"  Her  cook,  an  acgumtion  made  in  France, 
Might  put  a  Cbloe  oat  of  conntenaace." 

CHURCBII.L. 

ACQUIREMENTS.         Attain- 

1I£NT8.     ACCOMPLISHMKNTS. 

The  idea  of  dereloped  capacity  is 
common  to  these  terms.  Acquire- 
MBNTs  (Lat.  aequlrihre)  are  opposed  to 
natural  gifts.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
anything  which  has  been  learnt,  or  is 
the  result  of  study,  pain,  or  practice, 
Is  an  acquirement.  But  as  commonly 
used,  and  in  the  plural  number,  the 
term  denotes  purely  intellectual  re- 
sults, as  of  history  or  languages,  or 
the  subjects  of  study  as  distinct  from 
practice.  Attainments  (O.  Fr.  atein- 
drty  Lat.  attin^hre,  to  touch,  come  in 
contact  with)  differs  not  in  the  idea  of 
the  subject,  but  in  relating  to  the 
progress  and  efforts  of  the  student. 
Accomplishments  (Fr.  accompliry  to 
accomplith)  are  of  those  things  in 
which  study  and  art  are  combined 
to  produce  skill  or  adroitness.  They 
turn  upon  the  elegant,  the  g^raceful, 
the  pleasing,  the  effective,  or  the  use- 
ful.  An  accomplished  painter,  poet, 
musician,  orator.  We  might  even  say 
an  accomplished  student  where  the 
idea  was  that  of  the  grace  rather  than 
the  depth  of  his  educational  acquire- 
ments. Varied  acquirements,  solid 
attainments,  charmmg  accomplish- 
ments. 

ACRIMONY.  Acerbity.  Aspe- 
rity. Animosity.  Tartness.  Harsh- 
ness. 

Acrimony  (Lat.  aer^tmbnia)  denotes 
a  deep-seated  bitterness  and,  as  it 
were,  corrosiTeness  of  feeling,  which 
may  show  itself  in  language  or  man- 
ner. It  may  or  may  not  b«  personal, 
and  ma}[  be  generally  excited  by  the 
recollection  of  circumstances.  A  dis- 
appointed man,  for  instance,  is  apt  to 


allude  with  acrimony  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disappointment.  Acri- 
mony is  the  result  of  disappointment 
or  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  or  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  may  oe  caused  by 
ill-tempered  disputations  and  criti- 
cisms. It  is  an  habitual  sourness, 
showing  itself  in  small  things.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  small  mind.  As  a  scien- 
tific term,it  has  been  applied  to  a  certain 
character  of  the  humours  of  the  body 
and  the  Juices  of  plants,  as  the  sen- 
mony  of  the  bile ;  hence  its  moral 
meaning  of  a  biting  sharpness  pro- 
duced by  an  embittered  spirit. 

"  These  milks  (in  certain  plants)  have 
all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think 
they  should  be  lenitive."— ^Bacox. 

"  Like  a  lawyer  1  am  readj  to  support 
the  cause  on  which  give  me  leave  to  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  soon  retained,  with  ardour 
and,  if  occasion  be,  with  subtlety  and 
ocrcFiumy."— BouxoBROKS. 

Acerbity  (Lat.  Uccrbttatcm,  bitter 
taste,  teverity)  is  less  deep-seated  and 
energetic  than  acrimony,  and  more 
chronic.  It  is  not  so  mucn  excited  as 
acrimony  is  by  external  causes  as 
constitutional  and  innate.  Indeed,  in 
the  old  use  of  the  term,  it  was  seldom 
connected  with  human  disposition^ 
but  with  acts,  measures,  and  opera- 
tions, as  of  penalty  or  bodily  pain. 
So  Bacon  says : — 

"There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be 
retained,  but  their  penalty  is  too  great,  and 
it  is  ever  a  rule  that  any  over  great  penalty^ 
besides  the  acerbity  of  it,  deMens  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.'*'^ 

Acerbity  is  the  expression  of  a  cha- 
racter wanting  in  natural  mildness 
and  sweetness. 

Asperity  {LtX,  atpirtlaiem,  roueh- 
nest  of  hurjace^  severity)  relates  rather 
to  the  manner  than  to  the  disposition. 
It  is  a  rough  way  of  dealing  with 
others  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
a  loye  of  fairness,  and  indeed  often 
accompanies  it,  and,  being  quite  con- 
sonant with  substantial  Kindness  of 
heart,  is  widely  different  from  acri- 
mony and  animosity,  which  are  essen- 
tially unchariuble.  A  reproof,  just 
in  itself,  is  conveyed  with  aspeiity. 
This  is  the  fault  of  one  who  is  more 
intent  on  enforcing  than  sensitive  of 
the  effect  of  what  he  is  enforcing  upon 
the  feelings  of  others.  It  often  springs 


[act] 

from  a  slight  feeling  of  resentment 
against  a  real  or  supposed  insensibi- 
litf  of  others  to  the  truth  or  force  of 
what  we  say.  and  so  is  a  spontaneous 
effort  to  make  up  for  what  we  feel 
we  lack  in  persuasireness. 

"I  hope  it  ia  no  reiy  CTnical  atpenty 
not  to  eoafta  obligatioos  where  no  benefit 
h«e  been  reeeired." — JoHirsoir. 

Animosity  (Lat.  dsilmontatem)  is 
essentiaUy  personal.  It  is  an  active 
and  eneivetic  dislike.  It  commonly 
springs  mnn  some  ]>enonal  or  party 
fend,  88  the  animosities  of  race  or 
religion.  It  is  a  violenty  irritable, 
and  inconsiderate  ill-will,  and  may 
be  felt  exclusively  in  one  quarter. 

"  How  wiglt  nature  ia,  even  in  thoee  who 
profeee  an  eminence  in  holiness,  to  raise 
and  maintain  oiumonftcs  against  those 
whose  calling  or  person  they  pretend  to 
find  eanae  to  dislike."— Buhop  Hau. 

Harshness  (Dan.  hanky  rancid)  is 
much  the  same  thing  in  English  as 
Asp  erity,  derived  from  the  LAtin.  We 
commonly  use  the  term  not  of  the  habi- 
tual demeanourornature  generally,but 
of  treatment  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion, 88  some  incidental  act  or  word ; 
and  it  conrers  the  idea  of  needless  or 
unwarrantea  severity  of  speech  or  con- 
duct,prooeedingfrom  want  of  consider- 
ation or  feeling,  where  a  more  sympa- 
thetic and  thoughtful  mind  would  have 
seen  it  to  be  unmerited  and  misplaced. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  unfeelmg  na- 
tures where  it  is  habitual.  Acrimony 
may  subside  or  vanish  on  a  better 
knowledge.  Animosity  may  be  paci- 
fied or  reconciled,  asperity  corrected, 
but  harshness  is  ingramed.  Its  most  ef- 
fective cure  is  providential  trouble  or 
affliction.  It  is  Doth  unkind  and  rude. 

"  No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made 
than  that  ofthe  hanh  and  nigged  manners 
of  persons  with  whom  we  hare  an  intep- 
nmrse."— Blaol 

Tartness  (A.  8.  tmrt,  tarty  ttvtrti) 
is  that  slight  asperity  which  is  more 
unbecoming  than  bitter,  and  indi- 
cates a  union  of  cleverness  with  in- 
considerateness  and  self-conceit.  It 
is  the  fault  especially  of  some  women 
and  children.  When  used  as  it  is 
almost  exclusively,  it  denotes  a  pun- 
gent readiness  of  mind,  which  is  use- 
ful and  justifiable  in  repartee. 

*«  One  jeeringly  sainted  him,  *Goodmor- 
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row,  Bishop  quondam/  to  whom  Bonner  as 
tar^  repJied, '  Good  morrow,  knave  sem- 
per. '•—Kullbr. 

ACT.    Action.    Deed. 

Act  and  Deed  are  etymologically 
almost  the  same  thing.  Actumy  from 
the  Latin  ngers,  to  do,  being  equiva- 
lent to  deed  (A.  S.  dcd),  or  the  thinff 
done.  They  are^  however,  viewea 
from  different  points.  The  deed  is 
the  result  viewed,  as  it  were,  his- 
torically, the  act  is  the  result  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  power  and 
will  of  the  doer.  Deeds  are  good  or 
bad.  Acts  are  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. In  many  cases  action  and  act 
might  be  used  indifferently,  yet  some 
distinction  between  them  is  observ- 
able. Act  is  never  used  of  thin^ 
mechanical.  When  so  used  action  is 
equivalent  to  mode  of  mechanical 
movement,  as  the  action  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  when  nothing  else  is  con- 
templated, of  a  horse.  An  act  is  the 
simple  exertion  of  power  preceded  by 
volition;  an  action  is  a  complex  ex- 
ertion of  the  same,  and  is  more  con- 
tinuous, and  occupies  more  time.  To 
poke  the  fire  is  a  physical  act,  to  re- 
collect a  circumstance  a  mental  act, 
to  reconcile  friends  who  have  quar- 
relled a  praiseworthy  action.  Hence 
the  action  often  comprises  several  acts 
under  itself  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  act  denotes  power.  The  action 
involves  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
is  exeroised.  To  speak  generally,  acts 
are  primarily  physical,  and  seconda- 
rily moral;  actions  are  primarily 
moral,  and  secondarily  physical :  a 
benevolent  action  and  an  act  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  former  case  we  think 
of  the  quality  of  benevolence  ss  car- 
ried out  into  practice.  In  the  latter 
of  a  phvsical  movement  prompted  by 
a  moral  quality  or  impulse.  Momen- 
tary intentions  and  impulses  show 
themselves  in  like  acts,  as  hasty  deci- 
sions on  rash  acts ;  but  as  the  life  and 
character  of  a  man,  such  are  his 
actions.  When  we  speak  of  the  moral 
character  or  of  any  quality  ss  the 
motive  and  account  of  something  done 
speHcificallv,  we  use  the  term  act,  not 
action.  »o,  on  the  one  hand,  gene- 
rally good  or  bad  actions,  faiuifiil, 
charitable,  prudent,  foolish,   despe- 
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rate  actions  are  equivalent  to  acts  of 
faith,  of  charity,  of  prudence,  of  foUj. 
of  desperation.  An  action  is  used 
both  ot  what  is  important  and  unim- 
portant, but  an  act,  if  it  have  anj 
thing  moral  in  it,  and  be  more  than  a 
mere  physical  movement,  implies 
some  degree  of  importance.  Our 
actions  are  tests  and  indications  of 
our  character;  our  acts  are  sometimes 
out  of  harmony  with  them.  The 
actions  of  a  wise  man  are  so  far  wise 
actions,  but  the  wisest  occasionally 
commit  acts  of  folly.  Acts  of  the  same 
character  frequenUy  repeated  by  the 
same  person  will  create  a  habit.  What 
is  done  under  the  force  of  that  habit, 
and  considered  in  connexion  with  it. 
is  an  action.  'A  deed  is  a  graver  and 
more  emphatic  term  than  an  act.  An 
act  may  oe  confined  to  the  agent.  A 
deed  has  its  prominence,  importance, 
and  influence  upon  others.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  acts  of  bodies  or 
conmiunities  are  not  called  deeds, 
which  belong  to  individuals  only.  In 
many  cases  act  and  deed  may  be  used 
interchangeably,  yet  it  is  no  tautology 
to  say,  **  This  is  my  act  and  deed."  It 
is  my  act  so  far  as  I  and  no  other  do 
it.  It  is  my  deed  inasmuch  as  the 
thing  itself  is  done  and  completed  in 
form  and  validity. 

"  Cato  said  tbo  hmt  war  to  keep  good 
aett  in  memory  was  to  refirMh  them  with 
new."— Bacow. 

"  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledse,  and 
hv  Him  actions  are  weighed."— Jn^/uA 

ACTION.  Gesture.  Gesticula- 
tion. 

These  terms  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  in  common  to  the  art  and 
practice  of  oratory.  Action  when  so 
employed  is  not  general  in  its  relation 
to  the  person,  but  refers  to  some  part 
of  it  set  in  motion,  more  especially  the 
hands  and  arms,  as  being  the  parts 
most  commonly  and  naturallj^  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  a 
horse  is  his  wajr  of  movement  in 
pacing  or  locomotion.  In  this  sense 
the  term  is  also  mechanics!,  and  we 
«peak  of  the  action  of  a  steam-engine. 
A  Gesture  (Lat.^2fr^,  parL^ttu, 
to  bear)  is  a  particular,  signmcant, 
and  illustrative  action,  as  when  in 


SYNONYMS  [action] 

sarcastic  speech,  for  instance,  one 
shrugs  the  shoulders.  When  gesture 
is  sustained,  freouent,  vehement,  or 
demonstrative,  it  Decomes  Gesticula- 
tion (Lat.  getflciUationem), 

**  Snit  the  action  to  the  word." 

SBAKisriARa. 
"Morphene  of  all  hit  nnmeroos  train 

exprest'd 
The  thape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  th<  *       * 


.  the  words,  the  gextwre  conld 
•apply. 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely." 
Dbyobn. 

'*  Indeed  that  atanding  it  not  so  simple  a 
bnsiness  as  we  imagine  it  to  be  is  evident 
from  the  gesticulatioHM  of  a  dmnken  man 
who  has  lost  the  goremment  of  the  centre 
of  grarity."— Palsy. 

ACTOR.    Player.    Performer. 

Of  these  Performer  is  the  least 
specific,  inasmuch  as  performance 
need  not  be  of  a  dramatic  character 
at  all,  such  as  a  performance  on  a 
musical  instrument  or  a  tight-rope. 
We  may  play  in  private  but  we  ner- 
ibrm  in  public.  The  idea  of  perform 
has  been  explained  under  that  head. 
The  difference  between  Actor  (Lat. 
actbrem)  and  Player  ^A.S.  pUsan^  to 
sport)  is  that  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  biffh  art.  We  speak  of  an  actor 
of  celebrity  and  a  strolling  player. 
A  player  is  essentially  professional 
and  acts  for  hire,  an  actor  may  exhibit 
his  talent  in  private  theatricals  or  for 
mere  love  ofthe  art.  When  persons 
perform,  as  it  were,  insincere  parts  on 
the  stage  of  life,  professing  what  they 
do  not  feel,  or  dissembling  for  their 
own  ends,  we  call  them  actors,  not 
players.    In  the  following  the  poet 

Erobablv  uses  the  lower  word  as 
eing  the  more  depreciatory,  as  ex- 
pressing the  routine  and  mercenarv 
character  of  social  professions  as  well 
as  the  idea  of  assigned  parts  to  be 
fulfilled. 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And   all    the   men   and   women    merely 

playert"  Shakbspsarb. 

Not  so  the  following : 
"  Like  a  doll  actor  now  I  have  forgot  my 

part. 
And  I  am  out  even  to  a  Aill  disgrace." 
Sbakisfkabb. 
ACTUAL.  Trub.  Positive.  Veri- 
TiBLs.    Rbal.    Cbrtain.    Extant. 
Present. 
Of  these  True  (  A.S.  trtoiM,  a  tnut) 


[actual] 

is  the  simplest,  denotes  that  a  thing  is 
as  represented,  that  the  statement  or 
expression  answers  to  an  ohjectire 
leality  and  does  so  completely,  that 
is,  is  neither  false  nor  inaccurate.  A 
tme  relation  gives  an  account  of  oc- 
«nrreooeswhich  contains  neither  more 
nor  less  than  has  taken  place,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  taking  place,  and 
in  such  proportion  of  statement  as 
leaves  no  room  for  partial  or  total 
exaggeration,  without  counterfeit  or 
adulteration.  Truth  is  expressed 
whenever  subject  and  predicate  are 
rightlj  united  in  an  affirmative  or 
negative  proposition.  But  in  the  broad 
aense  of  the  word  we  mav  distinguish 
truth  of  perception,  trutn  of  £&ct,  of 
narration,  of  statement,  of  representa- 
tion, of  expression,  of  conception. 
In  this  broaa  sense  truth  is  conformity 
to  reality  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  As  regards  ourselves  truth  is 
right  beliefor  correct  impression.  The 
statement  '<This  is  Thomas,"  is  true 
if  I  am  ri^ht  in  applying  the  name  to 
the  individual  berare  me.  My  im- 
pression of  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  a 
tme  one  if  I  have  that  of  an  oblate 
-spheroid.  I  believe  what  is  true  if  I 
believe  that  all  men  are  mortal,  because 
the  persons  denoted  hjr  the  subject 
are  never  found  but  in  connexion 
with  the  attribute  of  mortality  con- 
noted by  the  predicate. 

"Oar  ideas  being  nothing  bnt  bare  ap- 
pemraocea  or  perceptions  in  onr  minds,  can- 
not properlj  and  sunply  in  themselres  be 
aaad  to  be  tme  or  fitise,  no  more  than  a 
alngle  name  <^an7ihing  can  be  said  to  be 
true  or  fUse.**— Locks. 

As  the  word  true  marks  the  precise  ex- 
istence of  objective  verity,  vbritabls 
(Fr.  vtritabU)  expresses  truth  of  re- 
presentation, or  truth  in  its  expository 
aspect.  True,  when  asserted  of  an^r- 
thmg,  means  that  it  is  what  we  say  it 
is,  veritable  that  we  say  what  it  is. 
As  the  fact  is  said  to  be  true,  the 
medium  by  which  the  fact  is  conveyed 
is  said  to  be  veritable.  It  is  not  a 
veritable  history  which  reports  to  us 
the  doings  of  Romulus,  if  his  existence 
he  not  tme  in  fact.  The  use  of  veri- 
table is  a  little  strained  on  purpose  in 
the  foilom-ing,  ^et  it  seems  to  bear  out 
ihe  distinction  just  drawn. 
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"This  Emperor  was  so  wise  in  all  things 
that  amon^  tnem  that  were  merry'  he  was 
of  great  mirth,  and  in  yerides  he  was  rery 
veritable."— Golden  Book. 

"  Real  works  of  natare  or  veritable  acts 
of  story." — Brown's  VuUfar  Erron. 

Posrrivs  (Lat.  poUthnii)  denotes 
that  the  trath  ii  so  ascertained  as  to 
exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  or 
(Question,  being  a  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion as  distinct  from  supposition  or 
inference.  It  has  also  a  subjective 
sense,  in  which  it  means  the  manner 
or  state  of  mind  of  a  person  possessed, 
or  believing  himself  possessed,  of  such 
trath,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  doubtful 
in  mind.  A  positive  &ct  is  one  which 
is  direct  and  determinate,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  indirect,  inoetermi- 
nate,  or  negative. 

"  'TSs  poeUvve  'gainst  all  ezceptton." 
SaiKssrEAai. 

Actual  (Lat.  actuali$)  belongs  to 
that  which  is  beyond  the  state  of  mere 
probability,  possibility,  tendency,  pro- 
gression, or  evolution.  As  a  term  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  acUuMt  was 
opposed  to  p6ientiatist  and  had  its  ex- 
istence in  esse  not  in  pone.  The 
actual  is  the  conceivable  realised, 
and  where  this  conceivable  thing  is 
not  only  possible  but  natural  to  con- 
ceive or  to  be  expected  in  a  certain 
order  of  things,  actual,  like  the  French 
acUiely  comes  to  have  the  force  of 
present  in  time.  While  the  monarch 
is  dying  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  is  only  not  the  actual  king. 

"  How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on,  and 
how  often  it  is  actually  arrired  before  we 
suspect  it."— CowpBB. 

As  the  actual  is  opposed  to  possible, 
probable,  conceivable,  or  approxi- 
mate, true  to  false,  positive  to  indeter- 
minate, dubious,  indirect,  or  negative, 
and  veritable  to  supposititious  or  un- 
authentic, so  Real  (Lat.  reaiis)  is 
opposed  to  imaginary  or  feigned.  It 
expresses  that  which  has  an  existence 
of  Its  own^  and  not  such  as  our  fancy 
might  attribute  to  it,  or  our  ingenuity 
impose  upon  it.  When  we  speak  of 
the  actual  condition  of  a  country  we 
refer  to  that  to  which  it  has  been 
brought,  0.g.  by  previous  acts,  events, 
processes,  and  regard  it  ss  the  sum  of 
antecedent  causes,  which  have  resulted 
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in  that  state.  When  we  speak  of  its 
real  condition  we  mean  that  in  which 
alone  it  exists  as  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. A  real  object  of  com- 
passion is  not  artifidaUj  made  up. 
A  real  sentiment  is  neither  disguised 
nor  pretended. 

"Oar  simple  ideas  we  all  real.  All 
agree  to  the  reality  of  thinf^s.'*— Lockk. 

Certain  (Fr.  certainy  Lat.  eertui) 
differs  ft-om  the  foreeoin^  in  some 
important  respects.  Certam  is  a  sub- 
jectiTe  term.  That  is  certain  which 
follows  necessarily  or  demonstratively 
from  the  inferences  of  reason,  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  testimony 
of  men.  Certainty  is  the  subjective 
form  of  truth.  It  belonjgs  to  persons, 
and  represents  states  ofmind,  and  is 
only  transferred  secondarily  to  ex- 
ternal facts.  When  we  speak  of  a 
fact  as  certain  we  mean  that  we  ap- 
prehend it  as  true.  Hence,  unlike  the 
others,  certain  may  express  not  only 
what  has  happened  but  what  has  not, 
if  we  conceive  its  future  happening 
to  be  a  thing  of  necessity,  and  so  are 
sure  of  it.  The  cause  being  recognized 
or  ascertained,  its  effect  is  certain. 
The  sun  will  certainly  rise  to-morrow, 
that  is,  this  follows  (if  we  believe  that 
it  does)  from  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  we  possess.  Thin^ 
which  are  actual,  true,  positive,  veri- 
table, or  real,  are  unalterably  fixed. 
They  cannot  be  set  aside ;  we  must  re- 
cognize and  acquiesce  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  continually  liable 
to  find  myself  mistaken  in  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  certainty  of  things 
which  may  turn  out  on  corrected  or 
more  extended  evidence  to  be  either 
false,  or  contingent  and  variable. 

"  I  hope  before  I  hare  dooe  to  make  it 
erident  that  this  way  of  certainty  by  the 


knowledge  of  our  own  ideas  goes  a  little 
-     '      than'  

nl  troths  a  man  has  lies  in  nothing  e£e 


Ikrtheri 
it  wiU  ai 


bare  imagination,  and  I  belieTe 
r  that  allthe  certainty  of  gene- 


— LOCKK. 

Sure  (Fr.  «dr,  Lat.  s^ttrtu)  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  first  un- 
anxious  or  careless,  that  is,  having  a 
sense  of  sureness,  and  thence  objec- 
tively, having  the  nature  that  induces 
this,  fixed,  permanent,  regular,  inevi- 
table.   As  a  synonym  with  certain, 


SYNONYMS  [actual] 

and  as  applied  to  persons,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  sure  is  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  operation  and  action, 
certain  with  fact  and  knowledge.  The 
fact  is  certain,  the  operation  sure. 
Necessary  sequence  in  action  or  cause 
and  effect  is  expressed  by  Sure  ;  as  a 
sure  remedy,  a  sure  success.  I  am 
certain  of  what  1  have  persuaded  my- 
self is  true.  I  am  sure  of  what  I  lie> 
lieve  to  be  firmly  established,  and 
which  1  do  not  so  much  feel  convinced 
of  as  regard  as  in  itself  fixed.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  speak  of  truth  of  nature 
we  use  the  term  sure,  in  proportion  as- 
we  rely  on  the  conviction  ot  our  own 
minds  we  use  the  term  certain.  Men 
are  sure  of  what  they  have  seen,  and 
certain  of  what  they  have  heard.  I 
am  sure  of  a  fact,  certain  of  a  theory, 
sure  that  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  to-day, 
certain  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow. 
On  this  supposition  that  things  are 
generally  speaking  sure  in  themselves 
and  certain  to  us,  we  may  understand 
how  no  tautology  would  be  involved 
in  such  a  phrue  as  the  ''sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life."  The  term  certain  seems 
more  genenlly  applicable  to  matters 
of  speculation  and  where  evidence  iff 
in  question.  First  principles  are  cer* 
tain.  We  speak  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty not  sureness.  Practical  matters 
and  general  rules  are  sure.  One  is- 
'  certam  of  a  point  of  science,  sure  of  a 
moral  truth.  The  philosopher  claims 
his  right  of  question  on  every  point 
which  is  not  certain.  The  prudent 
man  distrusts  that  of  which  he  is 
not  sure. 

"  It  shows  indeed,  supposing  they  took, 
np  this  practice  as  a  matter  of  dnty,  that 
tbey  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right 
way  they  were  obliged  to  keep,  and  there- 
fore for  turenets  they  would  keep  both." — 
Sharp. 

We  believe  what  is  certain,  we  count 
upon  what  is  sure.  The  friend  on 
whom  we  can  rely  we  call  not  certain 
but  sure.  When  a  thing  is  testified 
by  a  sure  witness  it  is  certain. 

That  is  Extant  (LaC  «r-«timt-«m,. 
itandmgout  07 forth)  which  still  stands 
out  in  prominence,  and  has  not  be^ 
denuded  or  overwnclmed  by  any  de- 
structive, removing,  or  superseding 


DISGBIMINATED. 
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force,  such  as  violenoe  or  the  lapse  of 
time.  Bentlej  used  the  term  m  its 
literal  and  physical  sense,  when  he 
«poke  of  a  boay  partly  immersed  in 
a  ihiid  and  partly  extant, 

"There  «re  wiaa  ancient  writings  etiU 
■etttmi  which  pMS  nnder  the  nune  of 
SifarfrUine  oruIee.''~liI]tLMOTH'8  Cicero. 

It  is  a  term  fiill  of  picturesque  mean- 
JDg,  We  look,  for  instance,  upon  some 
ancient  grayeyard.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  contained  formerly  other  monu- 
ments or  tombstones  besides  those 
which  are  before  us.  Some  haye  de- 
cayed, some  haye  been  taken  away, 
flome  by  frequent  alterations  of  the 
leyel  of  the  nt>und  may  yet  lie  un- 
known beneau  its  surfiice;  but  others 
have  escaped  these  changes,  chances, 
and  influences,  and  are  m  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  extant. 

That  is  Presbnt  (Lat.  prcaent&m) 
which  is  before  us,  that  is,  an  object  to 
us  in  time,  space,  or  thought,  as  op- 
posed to  the  past,  the  foture,  or  the 
ftbaent.  It  denotes  simultaneity  in 
time  and  place  with  intelligent  beings 
who  take  cognizance  of  things  present. 
Collocation  or  contemporaneousness  is 
not  presence.  It  may  be  obseryed 
that  presence  in  snace  inyolyes  pre- 
sence of  time,  but  tnat  the  conyerse  is 
not  true.  The  twofold  aspect  of  the 
present  is  made  up  of  the  here  and  the 
now.  The  meaning  of  the  word  pre- 
sent and  presence  is  satisfied  if  the 
state  of  thmes  is  such  that  co^^nizance 
might  take  place,  though  in  fact  it  has 
not.  In  this  way  one  person  might 
say  to  another, ''  I  was  present  at  such 
s  meeting,  and  was  surprised  after- 
wards to  bear  that  yon  had  been  there, 
ss  I  did  not  see  you."  In  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  monarch  may  be  some 
who  escape  his  obseryation.  In  this 
sense  presence  signifies  such  nearness 
as  is  easily  and  perfectly  compatible 
with  personal  communication.  This 
inyolyes  sameness  of  place.  The  fiict 
diat  it  might  be  just  possible  to  estab- 
lidk  a  communication,  as  by  speaking 
to  a  person  in  another  room  or  by  an 
dectric  wire  across  the  Atlantic,  would 
not  constitute  presence. 

'*  Thete  things  hare  I  spoken  onto  jon 
beiBg  yet  present  with  70a. —£^.  BiNe. 
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ACTUATE.    Impel.    Induce. 

Actuate  (L.  Lat.  actuart,  to  put  in 
action)  is  to  subject  to  an  impulse  and 
so  quicken  into  action.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  older  form  which 
It  has  supplanted,  activate.  That  is 
actuated  which  has  its  natural  powers 
roused  and  made  more  intense  or 
actiye.  So  Bacon:  '^  Snow  and  ice  es- 
pecially being  holpen  and  then  cold 
activated  by  nitre  or  salt  will  turn 
water  to  ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hours." 

In  the  following  it  is  applied  to 
moral  or  spiritual  things  : — 

"  The  sonl  being  an  <ictive  nature  is  al- 
ways propending  to  the  exercising  of  one 
ihenlty  or  other,  and  that  to  the  utmost  it 
is  able;  and  yet  bein^of  a  limited  capacity 
it  oan  imploylrat  one  in  height  of  exercise  at 
once:  which  when  it  loseth  and  abates  of 
its  strength  and  supreme  viffour,  some 
other  whose  improvement  all  this  wUle  was 
hindred  by  this  its  ingrossing  riral,  must 
by  consequenoe  begin  now  to  display  itself, 
and  awaken  into  a  more  vigorotts  ocfico* 
turn."— Ojlanviljl. 

We  are  actuated  when  we  are  in- 
ternally stirred  to  action  hj  an  ex- 
citing cause.  We  may  be  impellsd 
by  menaces  or  induced  by  sober  con- 
sideration; we  are  actuated  by  pas- 
sion, desire,  instincts  of  nature,  loye, 
hope,  fear,  which  produce  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  moyements  of  our  moral 
life.  What  most  actuates  us  depends 
on  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature  or 
our  circumstances  at  agiyen  moment. 
One  man  is  actuated  oy  a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  what  another  would  only 
do  under  great  excitement.  One  is 
actuated  by  reason  as  effectiyely  as 
another  by  passion. 

"  He  that  studies  to  represent  one  <^ 
known  and  eminent  merit  to  be  a  mere  fool 
and  anidiot.^toes  himself  the  lie  and  betrays 
that  he  is  either  actuated  with  envy  or  cor- 
rupted  by  a  fiMstion."— Bsntut. 

Impel  (Lat.  impelVhre,  to  drive  on) 
implies  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  force  which  induces  action^  be- 
yond the  fact  of  its  strength,  which  is 
irresistible,  or  at  least  unresisted. 
When  we  are  actuated,  yolition  is 
quickened ;  when  impelled,  it  is  in  some 
measure  supoveded  by  a  foreign  force. 
He  who  is  impelled  is  borne  along 
a  course,  as  he  who  is  Induced  (Lat. 
inducSreyto  lead  into^ia  led  up  to  spoint. 
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That  which  impels  us  drires  us  before 
it — we  go  along  with  that  which  in- 
daces  ns.  The  one  has  the  mastery 
oyer  us.  To  the  other  we  give  in  our 
adhesion,  and  are  not  simply  subject  to 
its  force  out  recognise  it  as  adequate 
to  the  ends  of  action.  Hence  it  com- 
monly expresses  such  milder  con- 
straints as  come  of  reason,  judpnent, 
and  persuasion,  and  is  applicable  not 
only  to  matters  of  external  action  but 
of  preference  and  mental  action ;  as 
0.^.  to  be  induced  to  like  or  select  one 
thmg  rather  than  another^  or  to  expect, 
hope,  or  believe  some  thing. 

*'  Offer  a  man  a  sratnitf  for  doing  any- 
thing, for  wiling,  for  example,  an  o&nder. 
He  u  not  obliged  by  yonr  otter  to  do  it« 
nor  wonld  he  ny  ho  is,  thong^h  he  may 
be  induced,  penuaded,  prevailed  upon, 
tempted.**— PjlLBT. 

ACUTE.  Keen.  Shrewd.  Sa- 
gacious.   Sharp. 

Sb  ARP  and  Acute  are  much  thesame; 
Acute  being  the  Lat.  HeutuifSkarpened, 
nom  acueref  to  sharpen.  Sharp  (A. S. 
teearp)  expresses  the  lowest  order  of 
human  quickness  of  perception,  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  while  acute 
expresses  sharpness  of  observation 
and  understanding.  This  kind  of 
difference,  if  there  be  no  other,  is 
usually  apparent  in  cases  in  which 
two  words  represent  respectively 
Saxon  and  Latin  equivalents,  the 
former  expressing  generally  the  more 
physical  and  primary  ideas.  The 
sharp  animal  or  person  has  his  faculties 
of  observation  continually  on  the  alert, 
nothing  escapes  him.  It  is  a  sharp 
dog  wnose  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  are 
always  doing  their  work.  The  sharp 
person  perceives  and  observes  every 
thing  before  him,  the  acute  one  sees 
deeper  into  anv  matter  to  which  his 
attention  is  arawn.  He  discovers 
well;  as,  for  instance,  falsehood 
underlying  truth,  or  the  converse. 
He  goes  beyond  the  sharp  person  in 
being  not  only  observant  but  discrimi- 
nating. He  can  deal  with  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  matters,  and  sees 
rapidly  where  the  important  points 
lie. 

"Many  other  things  belong  to  the 
material  world  wherein  the  tkarpett  philo- 


Kophers    have    not    yet    obtained    dear 
ideas.**— Watts. 

«*  ChrraoppoSfthe  aeutest  of  all  the  Stoics, 
was  at  first  a  racer."— Beittley. 

Sharp,  Acute,  and  Keen  (A.S. 
c^if ,  ktenj  toarlihe)  are  all  employed  of 
matters  of  pure  sensation,  in  which 
the  idea  of  mental  perception  is  en- 
tirely subordinate;  as  sharp  pain, 
acute  disease,  a  keen  sense  or  shame, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two- 
former  belong  more  naturally  to  phy- 
sical, the  last  to  moral  pain.  Keen 
denotes  an  exceeding  degree  of  sharp- 
ness. Physically,  points  are  acute, 
edges  are  iceen,  ana  either  might  be 
called  sharp.  A  knife  should  be  sharp, 
a  skewer  shup-pointed  or  acute,  a 
razor  keen.  The  keen  person  is  one 
of  powerful  penetration;  be  sees 
clearly  and  afar  off:  the  acute  one  of 
understanding  in  speculative,  and  the 
sharp  in  practical  matters  of  common 
life,  Dusiness,  and  conversation. 

'*  In  his  Etnean  forge  the  god  of  fire 
That  fldchion  laboured  for  the  hero's  sire 
Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestoWd 
And  plnnged  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood ." 
DfiTDBiriB  Virgil. 
**  His  aaitene»t  was  most  eminently  sig- 
nalised at  the  mssqnerade,  where  he  dis- 
ooTcred    his   acqnamtance  through  their 
disgnises  with  snch  wonderftd  facility." — 
JoBCfSOir. 

Acute,  as  used  of  bodily  pain  or 
disease,  is  opposed  to  chronic,  and 
employed  of  a  specific  disease,  while 
Sharp  is  an  epithet  of  pain  generally. 
Sharp  suffermg :  acute  rheumatism  ; 
a  keen  sense  ot  injury,  disappoint- 
ment, and  annoyance,  but  also,  unlike 
the  rest,  a  keen  relish  or  enjoyment, 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Keen- 
ness is  a  more  active  element  of  cha- 
racter than  either  sharpness  or  acute- 
ness.  The  keen  person  not  onlv  feels 
and  perceives,  but  seeks.  He  has  an 
appetite  to  satisfy — he  is  an  eager 
searcher.  He  not  only  sees  readuy, 
but  hunts  up,  as  it  were,  what  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  procure.  The  keen 
man  is  likely  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
has  a  somewhat  dangerous  skill  in  this 
respect.  Our  appreciation  of  the 
qualitv  is  temper&a  by  distrust  lest  it 
snould  be  inconvemently  practised 
upon  ourselves.  A  sharp  remark  is  a 
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quick  and  cleTer  one.    An  acute  re- 
mark is  an  intelligent  one.    A  keen 
remark  shows  insight    into    human 
nature. 
"Their  weekly  frandB   ki«   keen   replies 

deteet. 
He  ondeoeiTes  more  fiut  than  they  infect** 
Dbtdut. 

Keenness  ought  to  be  in  the  sati- 
rist; acuteness  in  the  lawyer,  the 
diplomatist,  or  the  scientific  investi- 
gator ;  and  shrewdness  in  the  conyer- 
sationalist  or  the  ^'it. 

Shrewd  (which  originally  meant 
ill-disposed)  denotes  one  who  is  prac- 
ticaUj  clerer  at  analjzine  motives 
and  accounting  for  conduct  oy  a  kind 
of  instinctive  power.  Shrewdness  is  in 
matters  of  common  occurrence  what 
acuteness  is  in  matters  calling  for 
higher  intelligence. 

"Some  of  the  observers  on  board  the 
'Centurion*  shrewdly  sospected, from  the 
appearance  of  her  armour,  that  instead  of 
steel  it  was  only  composed  of  a  particular 
kind  of  glitteringpaper.**— Aiisoir*8  yoyages. 

Sagactty  (LAt  sdgatHtatem)  is  a 
higher  quality  than  shrewdness.  It 
manifests  faculties  of  practical  intelli- 
gence and  penetration  inherent  in  the 
nature.  It  is  practical  wisdom  which 
is  independent  of  the  deductions  of 
reason  or  the  guidance  of  rules.  It 
is  the  genius  of  common-place.  It 
is  penetrative  and  discriminative,  but 
unlike  shrewdness,  goes  on  from  dis- 
cernment to  action.  It  detects  the 
hidden,  unravels  the  complicated, 
tracks  the  intricate,  solves  the  diffi- 
cult, elucidates  the  obscure.  Slight 
indications,  which  would  generally 
be  overlooked,  are  by  the  sagacious 
observed  and  turned  to  account  in  ar- 
riring  at  conclusions.  He  sees  con- 
nect^neas  under  apparent  discon- 
nexion. It  is  not  mere  conjecture  on 
the  one  hand  nor  scientific  induc- 
tion on  the  other ;  ^et  it  partakes  of 
both.  The  necessities  of  nis  animal 
existence  quicken  to  an  almost  super- 
human power  the  saeacity  of  the 
American  Indian.  On  the  ouer  hand, 
Kepler's  discovery  of  the  elliptical 
orbits  of  a  planet  from  certain  observed 
points  in  it  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
recorded  exempufication  of  scientific 
sagacity.    Sagacity  is  proleptic,  good 


at  theory  and  hypothesis.   It  divines, 
anticipates,  foresees,  discloses. 

"A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  ont 
these  intermediate  ideas  (that  shall  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
any  other)  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  oalU4 
saffodty.— Locke. 

ADD.    Annex.    Append. 

To  Add  (Lat.  addhre)  is  simply  to 
put  one  thing  on  to  another.  It  ap- 
plies to  things  as  they  exist  in  num- 
Der  or  quantity,  or  conceived  so  to 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  material 
mass,  a  numerical  sum,  or  a  logical 
or  metaphysical  aggregate ;  as  to  add 
to  a  heap  of  gold,  or  to  two  hundred, 
or  to  the  comfor^  happiness,  misery, 
benefits,  or  disadvantages  of  society 
or  of  men.  It  increases  by  aggren- 
tion  the  thing  added  to.  Addition 
is  the  opposite  of  subtraction,  as  aug- 
mentation is  of  diminution.  Whether 
addinf  results  in  collocation,  junction, 
or  coalition,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  case. 

"  An  the  praises  and  commendatioa^of 
the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to  Ae 
real  and  intrinsic  value  of  a  man  than  they 
can  add  to  his  station.**— Bwirr. 

To  Annex  (Lat.  annect^,  paH.  ^ 
atmexuSy  to  bind  together)  is  not  used 
of  number  nor  m  the  unmodified 
sense  of  fiistening  one  thinc'  on  to 
another,  but  implies  some  wnole  or 
main  body  which  is  affected  by  the 
annexation.  It  implies  also  the  sub- 
ordination or  relative  smallness  of  the 
thing  annexed.  The  greater  is  not 
annexed  to  the  less,  but  the  less  to 
the  greater,  as  a  province  to  an  em- 
pire or  a  condition  to  a  grant.  A 
dog  is  not  annexed  to  his  kennel,  but 
seals  are  to  a  watch,  as  thev  become 
appendages  to  the  same.  Things  an- 
nexed pass  into  general  and  perma- 
nent connexion^  which  we  stilt,  how- 
ever, conceive  as  separable.  They  ae- 
oompany,  or  follow,  the  fortunes  of 
the  things  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
As  the  purpose  of  addition  is  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  thing  added 
to,  so  the  purpose  of  annexation  is 
to  increase  its  value,  dignity,  impor- 
tance. Sometimes  the  thing  annexed 
has  a  modifying  or  regfulative  force 
over  that  to  which  it  is  annexed.   As 
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in  the  case  of  a  oodidl  to  a  will,  or  a 
penalty  to  a  prohibitory  law,  or  a  re- 
ward to  the  nilfihnent  of  certain  pro- 
poaed  conditions.  It  is  physical, 
political,  and  legal,  or  oonrentionaf 
in  its  different  aspects. 

"With  regard  to  the  other  adjaceat 
iaUods  which  are  subject  tx>  the  erown  of 
0reat  Britain,  tome  of  them  are  oompriaed 
within  some  neighbovring  conntrjr,  and  are. 
therefore,  to  be  looked  opon  as  omuscn^  to 
the  Mother  Island,  and  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  England."— BULCKST05B. 

To  Append  (Lat.  afpendh-e,  weigh 
tamithing  to  any  one)  is  to  join  in  such 
a  way  that  the  thing  to  which  some- 
thing is  appended  shall  be  more  fullr 
competent  to  answer  its  purpose.  It 
denotes  a  posteriority  of  relationship, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  afterthought. 
It  is  employed  like  annex  in  the  sense 
of  a  physical  hanging  on,  as  in  the 
instance  given  above,  to  append  a  seal 
to  a  watch-chain,  where  the  only 
difference  is  that  between  fastening 
and  suspending :  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  to  append  notes  illustrative 
of  a  text.  That  which  is  appended 
stands  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal 
thing. 

"  There  is  a  farther  porpoee  appended  to 
the  primaiy  one."— J.  TATioa. 

ADDRESS.  Speech.  Oration. 
Harangus.    Discourse.    Appeal. 

Of  these,  Address  ( Fr.  adresaer) 
derives  its  speeifio  character  from  the 
character  or  the  occasion,  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  a 
formal,  and  more  or  less  continuous 
speaking  to  a  person^  a  collection  of 
persons,  or  a  personified  object.  It 
may  be  of  great  length  or  very  short, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
Accost.  The  address  may  be  purely 
spoken  or  read,  or  partly  read  and 
piartly  spoken,  or  purely  written,  and 
recognizes  a  peculiar  capacity  in  the 
persons  addressed.  It  bears  upon 
some  subject  or  occasion.  The  ad- 
dress should  be  appropriate,  clear, 
and  tempered  to  the  qualitv,  charac- 
ter, and  circumstances  of  the  person 
addressed,  whose  attention  it  is  de- 
sired to  procure.  It  must  not  be 
wanting  m  tact,  tedious,  unsuitable 
in  phraseology,  oald,  or  high-flown ; 
not  over-elaborate  and  abstruse  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  shallow  and  flip- 
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pant  on  the  other.  The  term  is  used 
sometimes  of  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  address. 

"  See,  they  unroaeh ! 
This  grove  shall  shrond  me  till  they  cease 

their  strain. 
Then  I'll  address  them  with  some  feignM 

tale.**  Masoh. 

A  Speech  (  A.S.  jpreran,  ipccan,  to 
tpeak)  verv  closely  resembles  an  ad- 
oress,  but  helongs  to  another  point  of 
view.  It  looks  at  the  matter  from  the 
aide  of  the  speaker,  as  address  does 
from  the  side  of  the  hearer.  It  is  less 
formal  than  address.  So  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  an  address  to  the 
throne,  and  a  speech  from  it.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  unwritten,  being  a 
kind  of  spoken  dissertation  on  some 
subject  io  which  it  owes  its  unity, 
without  being  specifically  addressed 
to  one  or  more  persons,  but  rather 
uttered  in  their  hearing,  as  bear- 
ing on  topics  of  common  interest 
to  sp^Ucer  and  hearer.  It  should  be 
ready,  fluent,  neat.  In  the  case  of 
spee«nes  in  Parliament,  the  speech 
frequently  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an 
oration :  on  the  other  hand,  speeches 
from  the  hustings  are  commonly  Ha- 
rangues. In  a  play,  a  set  form  of 
words  of  some  length  is  called  gener- 
ally a  speech,  though  it  shoulof  hap- 
pen to  be  a  soliloquy.  On  the  other 
nand,  a  soliloquy  and  an  address  are 
contxadictions  in  terms. 

"Every  drcnmstance  in  thebr  meeeket 
and  actions  is  with  jnstice  and  delicacy 
adaoted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and 
act/'— ADDisoir. 


An  Oration  (L.  orationem)  is  a 
formal  and  public  speech,  laying  claim 
to  a  lottjr  and  refined  character,  being 
neoessarilv  what  speeches  are  occa- 
sionally, the  product  of  premeditation 
and  study,  wnich  is  due  to  its  gravity 
and  dignity ;  for  the  term  is  applied 
not,  like  speech,  to  ordinsry.  but  to 
extraordinary  occasions  of  rhetorical 
efibrt.  The  oration  commonly  turns 
on  matters  of  criticism  or  of  panegyric. 
It  aims  at  captivating  the  imagination, 
and  rousinff  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions. Its  oeauties  lie  in  its  being 
elevated,  forcible,  delicate,  brilliant. 
It  presents  different  aspects,  and  in- 
volves different  styles  in  an  effective 
versatility.    It  appeals  successively 
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to  &ct  and  fiuipj,  to  reason  and  feel- 
ing. It  deals  in  history  uid  parable, 
in  hard  figures  and  brilliant  simili- 
tudes. It  uses  the  lightest  and  the 
most  massire  implements  of  rhetoric. 
In  order  to  effect  this  it  has  its  rules, 
which  extend  to  matters  of  arrange- 
ment, style,  diction,  enunciation,  and 
eren  taste  in  expression,  attitude, 
and  gesture. 

"  And  after  the  proeeMion,  the  Kmg  him- 
•elf  remaining  seated  in  the  quire,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  upon  the  grace  of  the 
qnire  made  a  long  oratitm.**--BACOTt. 

H  ARANGV£(Fr.  harangue  J  originally 
from  Ger.  kringf  a  cireUjOn  astimbly). 
By  it  we  denote  such  speeches  as 
hare  for  their  special  object  to  raise 
the  feelings,  or  to  pve  vent  to  them, 
and  so  are  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
an  oration^  but  admit  of  any  style, 
howerer  discursive,  and  are  untram- 
melled by  the  laws  of  taste.  They 
are  modes  of  address  often  resorted 
to  by  persons  of  more  energy  than 
training,  or  on  occasions  when  ora- 
tions would  be  thrown  away,  or  not 
listened  to.  They  hare  to  be  spoken 
on  occasion  without  time  for  preme- 
ditation. The  excellence  of  harangue 
lies  in  its  life.  It  is  essentially  stimu- 
latire  of  thought  or  action. 

"  The  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
had  in  so  many  bocks  of  his  own  endea- 
Tonred  to  harangve  up  the  nation  into  Airy 
against  tender  coneeienoes.'* — Mabtsl. 

When  Discourse  (Lat.  diteursus) 
is  used  synonymously  with  these  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  methodical  and 
instructive  speech,  addressed  prima- 
rily to  the  understanding.  Its  object 
is  exposition  and  explanation,  ana  its 
excellence  consists  m  being  orderly, 
lucid,  exhaustive,  logiod.  Discourse 
may  be  fiuniliar,  historical,  academi- 
cal, philosophical^  theological.  Its 
character  is  enunciative. 

"  My  intention  in  this  and  tome  fViture 
dUeonnts,  is  to  set  before  you  the  dirine 
authority  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and 
that  I  maT  do  this  the  more  effectually, 
and  with  the  greater  degree  of  evidence,  I 
propose  to  lead  your  thoug^hts  as  it  were 
step  by  step  towards  the  important  con- 
cluvion."— Pbabcs,  Sermons. 

An  Appeal  (Fr.  appeUr,  Lat.  ap- 
peliart)  is  a  call  made  upon  a  person 
for  a  special  purpose,  as  to  defend 
lelf^or  to  give  a  decision.   In  the 
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language  of  the  old  law,  the  accused 
mi|^t  be  said  to  be  appealed  as  well 
as  Uie  judge.  Hence,  to  appeal  is  to 
have  recourse  to  authority  and  power, 
especially  with  a  personal  interest, 
and  so  in  an  earnest  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  one's  position  con- 
firmed, or  assured,  llie  orator  is 
said  to  appeal  to  anything  in  human 
nature,  which  might  be  stmiulated  to 
induce  men  to  act  or  speak  in  the  re- 
quired way.  One  man  in  discourse 
appeals  to  the  reason  of  another,  to 
his  passion,  prejudice,  common  sense, 
love  of  justice^  selfishness,  hopes, 
fears,  or  snythmg  else  which  may 
gain  him  over,  or  induce  him  to  do 
or  feel  as  desiied.  The  excellence  of 
an  appeal  lies  in  its  being  touching, 
earnest,  powerful,  stirring^  persua- 
sive, convincing,  sympathetic.  Other 
things  besides  wends  have  a  power 
of  appeal,  and  may  help  the  words — 
such  are  looks,  gestures,  tears,  atti- 
tude. The  word  is  now  of  general 
application,  but  was  in  the  original 
use  of  it,  legal  and  technical. 
*'  Long  have  we  sought  t'instruct  and  please 

mankind. 
With  studies  pale»  with  midnight  vigils 

blind ; 
But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 
We  here  ctppeal  to  thy  superior  throne ; 
On  wit  and  beaming  the  just  prise  bestow. 
For  Hme  is  all  we  must  expect  below." 

POPB. 

ADDUCE.  Alleob.  Assign. 
Advance. 

These  terms  are  all  emploved  to 
express  what  is  employed  m  logical 
confirmation.  To  adduce  (  Lat.  addu' 
ceref  to  lead  to)  is  simply  to  impart  ur 
apply  to  the  case  in  hand,  something 
that  bears  upon  it.  It  may  be  an 
arg^ument,  an  instance,  a  quotation, 
an  illustration,  a  general  considera- 
tion, a  proof,  an  indirect  confi^rmation, 
or  its  contraiy ;  something  which  shall 
invalidate  or  tend  to  disprove.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  generic  term, 
of  which  the  rest  are  exemplifications. 

"  The  price  had  it  seems  before  the  tax 
been  a  monopoly  price,  and  the  argument 
adduced  to  show  that  sugar  was  an  impi-oper 
subject  of  taxation  demonstrated  perhaps 
that  it  was  a  proper  one."— Adam  Smith. 

To  Allege  (Fr.  alliguer,  to  cite 
as  an  authority)  is,  according  to  its 
legal  origin,  to  bring  forward  some- 
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thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  plea, 
excuse,  or  justification,  and  therefore 
implies  some  antecedent  charge,  or 
.  burden  of  proof.  An  allegation  is  a 
statement  of  fact  bearing  upon  a 
moral  or  legal  issue.  One  alleges 
facts  or  reasons  to  maintain  or  defend 
a  position  or  an  example,  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  conduct,  or  a  general  con- 
sideration in  palliation  of  an  offence. 
As  a  le^al  term,  and  especially  of  ec- 
clesiastical law.  Allege  applied  not 
only  to  the  plea,  but  also  to  the  origi- 
nal charge.  This  force  still  survives 
in  the  word^  though  less  prominently, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  certain  charges 
against  a  person  were  alleged. 

"Coorageoas  chief. 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thon 

aUeged 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  caase  of  flight, 
Thon  sniely  hadat  not  come  sole  ftigitive." 
MiLTOir. 

To  Assign  (Lat.  atnrnare)  is  to 
mark  out  something  which  shaU  stand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  another  thing, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  as  many 
connexions  as  there  are  relations  which 
it  expresses.  I  aaai^p  one  thing  as 
the  cause  of  another,  its  limit,  its  sig- 
nification, its  purpose,  its  origin,  its 
account,  its  work,  its  method,  personal 
use,  enjoyment,  or  possession.  I  as- 
sign a  pomt  of  time  for  an  event,  and 
the  like.  Assig^ent  has  the  charac- 
ter of  specification  and  limitation, 
combined  in  connexion  with  a  parti- 
cular object.  It  declares  that  one 
thing  belongs  to  another  and  in  what 
respect. 

"The  only  adequate  and  assianable  rea- 
son of  the  difference  is  that  the  Tatter  have 
a  source  to  draw  from  which  was  unknown 
to  the  former."— Bishop  Portbus. 

To  Advance  (Fr.  avanceVy  avant, 
before f  i.e.  ab  ante)  is  voluntarily  to  put 
forward;  and,  especially,  sometlung 
against  which  we  challenge  argument 
or  are  prepared  to  maice  defence. 
Commonly  speaking,  in  argumenta- 
tive charge  we  advance  j  in  reply  we 
allege.  Doctrines  or  opmions  are  ad- 
vanced, and  especially  such  as  are  new 
in  character  and  strange  to  those  who 
hear  of  them.  They  betoken  some 
degree  of  boldness  and  originality  in 
him  who  advances  them. 


SYNONYMS  [adequate] 

"  I  hare  heard  of  one  that  having  ad- 
vaneed  some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philo- 
scmhv,  ref^ised  to  see  the  experiments  bj 
which  they  were  confuted."— JoHKSOir. 

ADEQUATE.  Sufficient.  Com- 
petent. Proportionate.  Commen- 
surate.    Enough. 

Adequate  (Lat.  ild(tquatuSf  part. 
made  equal)  means  literally  made 
equal  to,  or  brought  to  the  level  of 
another  thing.  It  expresses  the  equa- 
lization, not  of  simple  quantity,  but  of 
forces,  powers,  means,  resources.  It 
expresses  the  coming  up  to  some  re- 
quirement in  regard  to  a  maieriaL  in- 
tellectufd,  or  moral  standard.  That 
which  is  adequate  either  meets  a  de- 
mand or  fulfils  a  purpose. 

'*  To  fear  Gk}D,  that  is  wisdom ;  that  is,  is 
the  proper  and  adequate  wisdom,  suitable  to 
human  nature  and  to  the  condition  of  man- 
kind."— Ham. 

Sufficient  (Lat.  tufficere,  to  suf- 
fice) has  to  be  distinguished  more  es- 
pecially from  ade(^uate  and  Enough, 
(A.S.  gendhf  genog).  Adequate  is 
general,  Su ffici ent  is  specific.  Ad e- 
quate  is  enough  aoconung  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  Sufficient  is  enough 
to  meet  a  specific  demand.  Ade- 
quate looks  toward  the  end  that  is 
an8wered,SuFFiciENT  towards  the  per- 
son that  requires.  An  adequate  re- 
muneration IS  one  which  on  the  whole 
is  fair — which  balances  or  equaliaea 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  re- 
ceived. A  sufficient  remuneration  is 
one  which  is  enough  to  dischar^  the 
obligations  of  the  payer.  An  inade- 
quate return  for  benefits  received  may 
be  unsatisfactory  both  in  character 
and  amount;  an  insufficient  return  is 
only  one  that  is  too  small.  Adequate 
regards  the  force  and  value  of  things, 
sufficient  their  employment.  This 
character  of  sufficient  will  be  seen 
to  hold  good  when  compared  with 
enoufifh.  Enough  relates  to  internal 
satisnction,  sufficient  to  the  demands 
of  a  purpose.  Enough  is  the  quantity 
which  one  wishes  to  have,  sufficient 
the  quantity  which  one  wishes  to  em- 
ploy. A  miser  has  sufficient  for  all 
nis  wants,  vet  has  never  enough. 
The  prodigal  man  never  has  what  is 
enough  or  sufficient.  He  cannot  be 
content  with  what  he  has,  for  he  is 
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always  desiring  to  spend  more  than 
he  possesses.  When  we  have  had  as 
much  as  we  want  we  say  it  is  enoneh. 
When  we  feel  that  we  have  been  ade- 
qnately  supplied,  we  say  it  is  saffi- 
cient.  There  is  a  use  of  enough 
which  is  expressive  simply  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  quality  in  a  satisfactozr 
measure,  being  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
verbs rather  and  very.  It  augments 
eitherslightly  or  considerablv  tlie  posi- 
tive force  of  adjectives.  In  the  phrase, 
*'  The  place  is  pleasant  enough."  the 
augmentation  is  slight.  I n  the  plirase, 
*'  He  will  be  ready  enough  to  do  what 
you  ask  him  if  you  pay  him  well/'  it  is 
g^reater. 
*'Wh(«e  wealth  was  want,  whose  plentf 

made  him  po«r. 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  evermore.** 
Spbksbb. 
"  Thus  with  jour  reverence  ny  thinketh 
that  this  evidekoe  aa  to  this  pomt  is  suj^ 
ooi/."— Gcsanut. 

Competent  (LAt.  competcre,  to 
coincide^  tm  be  suitabU)  denotes  the 
poflsessior  of  sufficient  personal  qual  i- 
ficatioDE.  It  is  not  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  qualified;  for  quali- 
fications may  be  arbitraiy  or  conven- 
tional. Competency  comes  of  na^ 
tive  sufficiency.  It  mostly  respects 
mental  endowments  and  attainments. 
A  person  is  competent  or  not  to  un- 
dertake an  office,  to  decide  a  question, 
to  eive  advice,  to  manaee  a  business, 
and  the  like;  where  tne  competent 
man  has  his  aidvantage,  is  in  matters 
practical,  social,  and  official.  Compe- 
tency is  practical  power,  which  comes 
of  natural  ability  strengthened  by  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  conver- 
sance with  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  business. 

"  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  world." 
—Bishop  Attxbbuby. 

Commensurate  and  Pbtopor- 
T  ION  ATE  are  exclusively  terms  of  the 
relation  of  things,  and  not  the  quali- 
ties of  persons,  except  so  far  as  such 
qualities  are  treated  after  the  analogy 
of  quantity  and  number.  Propor- 
tionate (Lat.  proportionaf im)  denotes 
the  just  relationship  of  one  thing  to 
anotner  in  extent,  amount,  or  force. 
Where  the  proportion,  as  in  the  case  of 
commensurateness,  is   between    the 
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means  and  the  end,  it  becomes  a 
synonym  with  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient. Commensurate  (Lat.  com- 
mensiiratus,  adj.)  expresses  a  coin- 
cidence or  equality  in  measure  or 
extent  of  a  fixed  geometrical  character, 
while  Proportionate  might  denote 
also  a  concurrent  relationship  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  which  may  make 
it  variable.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  propor- 
tion that  of  commensurateness.  I  n  the 
commensurate  there  are  only  two 
terms ;  in  the  proportionate  there  are 
four  necessarily.  Proportion  presup- 
poses a  ratio.  Commensurate  means 
only  that  two  or  more  things  have  the 
same  or  an  equal  number  or  quantity. 
Two  things  of  the  same  dimensions  are 
commensurate  j  two  things  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  third  thing  in 
point  of  quantity  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  that  tnird .  ''  The  rental  of  a 
man's  house  is  commensurate  with  his 
income,"  would  mean  that  the  whole  of 
hisincome  went  to  pay  his  rent.  '*  His 
rent  is  in  proportion  to  his  income  " 
presupposes  a  rule  that  what  a  man 
pays  in  rent  of  his  house  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  certain  portion  of  his  in- 
come. Hence  in  commensurateness 
there  is  no  idea  but  that  of  totality  or 
equal  wholes ;  in  proportion  there  is 
that  of  division  and  distribution  also. 
But  Commensurate  has  become  con- 
founded with  Proportion  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  attribute  or  Qua- 
lity of  a  thing  may  be  conceived  aa 
continuously  accompanying  it  for  a 
period  of  time.  This  introduces  an 
i<^  of  proportion.  For  instance 
Tillotson  says : — 

"Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they 
shall  continne  for  ever  cannot  choose  bnt 
aspire  after  a  happiness  commensurate  to 
their  duration." 

Now  this  is  capable  of  being  con- 
ceived in  two  ways ;  either  that  their 
happiness  and  eternity  both  lasting 
together  are  commensurate,  or  that 
their  happiness  may  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eternity  that  they  them- 
selves will,  which  becomes  proportion. 

'*  O  let  ns  be  snre  then  oar  confidence, 
onr  claims  to  heaven,  improve  not  above 
their  proportion,  that  we  preserve  this  sym- 
metry of  the  parts  of  grace,  that  onr  hope 
be  bnt  commensurate  to  onr  sincerity,  onr 
daringness  to  onr  duty.**— Hamjiond. 
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ADHERENT.  Followrr.  Par- 
TiZAN.    D18CIPLS.    Scholar. 

Of  these  the  umplest  is  Follower. 
which  is  emplojea  genericallj  of  all 
the  rest,  with  meanings  of  its  own,  such 
as  a  pursuer,  a  lover,  a  dependent, 
associate.  When  the  Follower  (A. 8. 
fylcgan,  to  follow)  is  such  from  a  belief 
of  the  truth  or  rirht  of  such  doctrines 
or  principles  he  oecomes  a  Disciple 
(  Lat.  di$eipiUus)y  as  learning  or  having 
learnt  to  oelieve  in  them.  Scholar 
(see  School),  like  disciple,  is  used 
of  one  who  learns  from  another;  but 
the  scholar  leams  from  a  teacher,  the 
disciple  from  a  master.  The  scholar 
is  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  things, 
the  disciple  in  the  more  advanced  bran- 
ches. ]N  or  are  the  lessons  used  of  the 
same  subject-matter.  The  disciple  is 
engaged  with  doctrines  and  principles 
as  thej  regard  philosophical  systems, 
and  such  sciences  as  admit  of  a  variety 
of  sentiments  and  views;  the  scholar 
in  such  as  have  been  fixed,  and  have 
simply  to  be  learnt.  The  scholar  is 
in  common  learning  what  the  disciple 
is  in  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion. 
The  scholar  learns  directly  from  his 
teacher  by  simple  and  personal  com- 
munication, the  disciple  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  interval  of  some  genera- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  master 
whose  principles  or  system  he  learns 
by  traaition  or  by  books.  The  Ad- 
herent (Lat.  MkoeTertf  to  iiiek  to) 
manifests  his  attachment  in  a  public 
way,  the  term  being  employed  of 
those  who  openly  support  persons  or 
causes,  while  one  may  oe  a  disciple  in 
secret.  The  disciple  upholds  the 
opinions  of  another,  the  adherent  his 
interests.  The  same  person  may  be 
both  an  adherent  and  a  disciple,  be- 
cause a  system  of  principles  may  also 
be  a  cause  as  renrds  the  world  in 
which  it  has  to  oe  maintained  and 
npread.  The  P  artizan  (  Fr.  partium) 
is  one  strongly  and  perhaps  violently 
attached  to  a  partv,  and  the  interests 
they  represent  or  nave  embraced,  na- 
turally accompanied  with  a  strong 
attachment  to  those  who  lead  or  hold 
them.  It  is  the  relation  of  disciples 
or  adherents  in  an  energetic  and  ex- 
clusive way,  and  is  commonly  taken 
to  involve  an  excessive  or  illiberal  and 
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one-sided  attachment  to  a  person,  a 
party,  or  a  cause.  A  faithful  follower, 
a  firm  adheren^  a  true  disciple,  a  vio- 
lent and  prejudiced  partisan. 

*'LQther  and  his  adherenta  hold  this 
heretj,  that  all  holy  order  is  nothing." — Sia 
T.  Moaa. 

**  No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  foUowen  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.** 

HUDIBRAS. 

'*  The  monarchic  and  anstocradeal  and 
popular  partuans  hare  been  jointly  laying 
their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  ffoTemment, 
and  have  in  their  turn  proved  each  other 
absurd  and  ineonTenient."— Bceks. 

"  We  are  not  the  diadploK  of  Voltaire." 
—Burks. 

"  The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the 
sehoian  of  the  Greeks."— JoHRSOir. 

I       ADHERENCE.    Adhesion. 

These  words  (Lat.  Hdfuerertf  to 
ttick  to),  which  were  once  freely  inter- 
changed, have  parted  almost  entirely, 
so  that  thfe  former  expressed  the  moral, 
the  latter  the  physical  idea  of  close 
conformity  or  attachment.  Adherence 
to  a  statement,  a  duty,  or  the  like ; 
adhesion  to  a  substance.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception  in  the  solitair 
case  of  the  phrase  ^*  to  give  in  one  s 
adhesion  to  a  principle  or  a  party." 

ADHERENT.  Attached.  An- 
nexed.   Inherent. 

A  thinff  isA  DH  ER  ent(  Lat.  ^ii«rere, 
to  stick  to),  either  by  a  union  which  is 
formed  by  nature,  or  by  the  contex- 
ture and  continui^  of  the  material. 
It  is  Attached  (Fr.  attachor)  bv 
arbitrary  or  artificial  bonds,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  a  purposed  place,  situa- 
tion, or  connexion.  It  is  Annexed 
(  Lat.  anneetere,  part.  ontwriM,  to  bind 
on  to)  by  such  a  junction  as  results 
from  the  will  and  appointments  of 
man.  Inh  er  ent  has  the  force  of  that 
intimate  connexion,  which  is  essen- 
tially instituted  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  may  be  either  physically 
or  morally  employed.  The  wax  of 
the  seal  adheres  to  the  letter.  The 
sails  of  a  ship  are  attached  to  the  mast. 
Sometimes  a  minor  appointment  is 
annexed  to  a  greater,  to  enhance  its 
importance  or  emoluments.  There 
are  certain  evil  tendencies  naturally 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Adherent, 
except  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of 
follower  or  support,  does  not  lend 
itself  so  readily  as  attached  to  a  moral 
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use.  The  metaphorical  employment 
of  attached  in  the  sense  of  united  by 
affection  or  interest  is  fieoniliar  enough. 

ADHESIVE.    Tenacious. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  best  illustrated  by  their  etymology. 
Adbesive  is  the  Lat.  ^Aierere,  to  stick 
to.  Tenacious,  ^tnaeemy  holding  on, 
tencre.  to  hoU,  The  AnHEsivEy 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
kind  of  the  Tenacious,  expressive  of 
that  quality  by  which  one  Uiin^  holds 
on  to  another,  surface  to  sur£ce,  by 
the  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of 
such  surface,  while  the  tenacious  ex- 
presses the  property  of  holding  on  in 
any  way.  So  ivy  is  tenacious  so  far 
aa  it  cungs  to  a  ruin ;  it  is  adhesive, 
inasmuch  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
expanse  of  the  wall,  and  by  its  minute 
fibres  forms  a  surface  of  vegetation. 
Adhesive  does  not  share  wi£  Tena- 
cious the  secondary  sense  in  which 
tenaciouais  employea  of  a  persistent  ad- 
herence to  daimsy  rights,  or  opinions. 

ADJUST.      Arrange.      Range. 

A<;COMMODATB.   AdaPT.  COMPROMISE. 

Adjust  is  to  set  right  (O.  Fr. 
ajottir ;  L.  Lat.  adjtatarey  to  jmt  tide 
by  side).  The  word  implies  either  an 
external  standard  or  measure  to  which 
matten  have  to  be  applied,  or  some 
condition  of  inherent  fitness,  pro- 
priety, shape,  or  order  to  which  uiey 
are  to  be  reduced.  Dress  is  adjusted 
when  its  several  articles  are  suitably 
arranged  and  worn  according  to  their 
right  place  and  use.  Quarrels  are 
taid  to  be  adjusted  when  the  alleeed 
wrongs  on  both  sides  are  referred  to 
some  satisfactory  decision,  arbitration, 
or  agreement. 

"  When  things  were  thiu  for  adjusted 
towmrdM  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
•ooD  acoommodated," — Addison. 

Arrange  ^Fr. arranger,  rang,  Eng. 
nmk)  deals  with  particularB.  as  Adjust 
with  wholes.  We  adjust  oy  rightly 
ordering  the  parts  so  as  to  form  an 
orderly  whole.  We  arrange  separate 
and  particular  articles,  whether  as 
parts  of  a  whole  or  not.  We  arrange 
according  to  the  fitness  of  things  to 
stand  by  each  other,  while  in  ranging 
nothing  more  is  denoted  than  the 
placing  in  a  line  of  separate  articles. 
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Items  which  have  nothing  in  common^ 
but  that  they  are  movable  units,  may 
be  ranged,  that  is.  placed  in  a  row. 
They  bear  some  character  in  which 
they  stand  related  to  one  another 
when  they  are  arranged,  which  may 
or  majr  not  be  in  a  line.  Practical 
convenience,  seemliness,  or  order  for 
its  own  sake  is  the  object  in  arranging. 
Articles  of  furniture  in  a  room  are 
arranged  when  they  are  relatively 
placea  according  to  their  form,  colour, 
use,  and  the  like.  In  a  procession 
the  persons  are  ranged  when  the  line 
is  formed ;  arranged  when  the  order 
of  precedence  and  accompaniment  is 
fixed.  We  range  books  in  order  to 
arrange  a  library.  To  range  is  to  put 
in  place ;  to  arrange  is  to  put  in  right 
place.  To  range  is  a  physical  and,, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  art.  To  ar- 
range needs  thought,  taste,  know- 
ledge. When  we  range  we  are  bound 
to  a  certain  course.  When  we  ar- 
range we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  our 
principle  or  mode  of  arrangement,  as 
efficiency,  availableness,  scientific  pre- 
cision, or  pleasurable  effect,  or  any 
other  such  cause. 

*'  In  Tain  yon  attempt  to  regulate  7onr 
expense  if  into  jonr  amusements  or  yonr 
societv  disorder  has  crept.  Yon  bare  ad- 
mitted a  principle  of  confVision  which  will 
defeat  aU  jovlt  plans,  and  perplex  and 
entan^e  what  yen  sought  to  arrange.** — 
Blair. 

We  Accommodate  (Lat.  a4XomM6' 
dare)  when  we  make  one  thing  supply 
what  the  other  requires.  Both  persons 
and  things  are  suDJects  of  accommo- 
dation. \Vhen  we  accommodate  our- 
selves to  circumstances,  we  aim  at 
producing  a  conformity  between  our 
wishes  and  actions,  and  the  limits 
imposed  upon  us  by  them.  In  this 
case  some  sacrifice  of  ourselves  is  im- 
plied. We  contract  our  desires  to  the 
measure  of  their  possible  fulfilment. 
If  we  accommodate  a  friend  with 
lodeings  or  a  loan,  we  put  him  into 
sncn  a  position  that  his  wants  in  each 
respect  are  commensurate  with  his 
means  of  meeting  them.  When  we 
accommodate   differences   we  bring 

Sersons  into  such  harmony  that  the 
emands  of  neither  are  in  excess  of 
what  the  other  is  ready  to  meet. 
When  we  accommodate  an  event  to  a 
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propheoyy  it  is  by  so  representing  the 
event,  or  so  stretching  or  narrowing 
the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
same  space  of  meaning  shall  be 
covered  by  both  as  accoraant  and  co- 
incident expressions. 

*'  It  is  not  the  end««Tonr  of  Mosm  or 
the  prophets  to  discover  anj  mathematical 
or  pnilosophiral  subtleties,  bat  rather  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  vulgar  capa- 
cities."—Br.  WiLKIXS. 

Compromise  (Lat.  ctm'promitt'ltrt) 
is  in  its  rudimental  meaning  a  joint  or 
mutual  promise,  and,  in  particular,  a 
promise  to  refer  a  matter  to  the  deci- 
sion of  an  arbiter.  Then,  singularly 
enough,  the  subject  of  this  arrange- 
ment dropping  oul^  the  arrangement 
alone  survived;  and.  the  idea  of  arbi- 
tration being  abanaoned,  the  term 
came  to  mean  almost  the  opposite  to 
its  original  idea,  namely,  that  of 
mutual  concession  without  any  extra- 
neous decision ;  an  adjustment  of  the 
matter  between  the  parties  themselves 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  or  policy ; 
for  it  would  often  happen  that  cases 
destined  for  an  arbiter  were  never 
carried  so  far,  but  privately  arranged. 
In  the  phrase,  *'  The  person  is  compro- 
mised, the  idea  of  obligation  or  en- 
gagement is  uppermost ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  nas  done  something  which  places 
him  in  a  certain  position  or  has  mipli- 
cated  him  in  a  responsibility,  though 
he  mav  not  have  seen  and  intended 
the  full  consequences  of  his  act.  In 
the  other  phrase,  "The  matterwas  com- 
promised," the  idea  of  the  private 
arrangement  is  uppermost ;  that  is  to 
flay.  It  was  determined  bv  mutual 
concession,  and  not  carried  to  law. 
At  present  the  spirit  of  compromise  is 
that  of  forestalling  judicial  or  authori- 
tative decision  by  timely  concessions, 
a  giving  and  taking  on  both  sides. 
Compromise  is  the  resort  of  persons 
with  whom  policy  is  a  stronger  motive 
than  principle,  or  with  those  who, 
being  desirous  of  truth  and  justice, 
will  secure  to  themselves  or  their 
cause  as  much  of  them  as  oircum- 
fltances  will  permit,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  them  by  too 
rigorously  insisting  upon  their  own 
views  and  claims.  In  proportion  as 
men  are  inclined  to  believe  that  exact 
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forms  are  either  irrelevant  to  truth  or 
obstructive  to  it,  they  will  advocate 
compromise;  in  prop<)rtion  as  they 
regard  them  as  essential  to  its  conser- 
vation they  will  regard  compromise 
in  the  light  of  moral  cowardice  and 
unfaithfulness. 

*'  An  abhorrence  of  concession  and  com- 
promise  is  a  never-foiling  characteristic  of 
religions  factions."— Halxam. 

ADMIRABLE.  Excellent.  Ex- 
quisite. 

Of  these  terms  the  first  relates  to  an 
impression  produced  upon  our  mind, 
the  two  others  to  the  character  in- 
herent in  objects.  That  is  Admirable 
(Lat.  admirabXlis)  which  is  literally 
worthy  of  admiration.  And  admira- 
tion is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  involuntary  appreciation  of  what 
is  excellent  in  nature,  in  art,  or  in  the 
sentiments  and  actions  of  mankind. 
Hence  the  measure  of  the  Admirable 
is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  for  discern- 
ing and  appreciating  such  excellence. 
Aamiration  is  wonder  or  surorise 
mingled  with  approbation,  and  ac- 
companied by  pleasing  emotions. 
That  is  Excellent  which  surpasses 
(Lat  exeelUre,  to  turpass)  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  in  good,  deairable, 
or  estimable  qualities.  *  Superioritv 
in  an  object  which  is  purely  material, 
as  the  nne  jgrowth  of  a  tree,  or  the 
special  oosthneas  of  a  gem,  is  not  ex- 
cellence. The  excellent  always  bears 
reference  either  to  what  is  morally 
good,  or  materiall^r  serviceable  or 
desirable  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
quirements of  men.  An  excellent 
person  is  morally  virtuous  and  esti- 
mable. An  excellent  house  could  not 
mean  one  of  architectural  beauty,  but 
one  well  built  for  purposes  of  habita- 
tion. The  excellent  is  in  moral  things 
an  object  of  praise,  and  in  material 
things  an  object  of  advantage.  That 
which  is  Exquisite  (Lat  esotttr^, 
part.  eiijumtu8,  to  seek  out)  exhibits  ex- 
cellence of  a  peculiar,  rare,  choice,  or. 
delicate  kind.  It  requires  refinement 
of  taste  and  a  delicate  sensibility  to 
appreciate  it  The  excellent  may  be 
on  any  scale.  The  exquisite  has  never 
the  attribute  of  size,  though  it  may 
characterise  objects  of  size.  It  is  a 
term  more  artistic  tha&  moral,  and ' 
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does  not  belong  to  character  or  acts, 
jet  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  moral 
nature,  sensibilitj,  and  sentiments. 
It  may  imply  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  art,  but  belongs  also  to  what 
is  not  matter  of  art,  as  **  exquisite 
torture/'  that  is,  rarely,  peculiarly, 
and,  as  it  were,  refinedly  intense.  It 
has  a  more  superlative  force  than 
either  admirable  or  excellent.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  combination  of 
mental  power  and  delicacy. 

ADMISSIBLE.    Permissible. 

These  stand  related  as  argument  to 
act.  That  which  is  Admissible  (lAt. 
admittiire,  part,  admissus^  to  admit) 
may  be  conceded  as  true,  just,  fair, 
convenient,  probable.  That  which  is 
Permissible  (Lat.  permitViref  part. 
permissus,  to  permit)  may  be  conceded 
as  a  thing  which  may  be  done.  A 
supposition,  for  instance,  is  admis- 
sible, a  proceeding  permissible. 

ADMIT.    Receive. 

When  employed  in  regard  to  per- 
sons the  di£Ference  in  usage  between 
these  words  seems  to  be  that  the 
former  does  not  imnljr  what  the  latter 
does — a  peculiar  relation  to  self  as  the 
result  of  the  process.  To  Admit  (Lat. 
^mitthre)  is  to  open  an  entrance  to 
another.  To  Receive  (Lat.  rW(pcrt) 
is  so  to  open  it  as  to  bring  him  into 
some  close  relation  to  one  s  self.  I 
admit  a  person  into  a  public  building. 
I  receive  him  into  my  own  house. 
Hence  receive  implies  a  stronger 
exercise  of  the  will  than  admit.  I 
admit  him  into  my  house  to  whom  I 
do  not  refase  entrance.  I  receive  him 
whom  I  cause  to  feel  welcome.  Both 
Admit  and  Receive  are  applicable  to 
merely  physical  objects  and  processes. 
Yet  the  same  analogy  is  preserved  in 
that  case.  Admit  only  involves  the 
absence  of  exclusion.  Receive  an 
adaptation  between  the  two  objects. 
This  difference  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Locke : — 

"  There  are  some  ideM  which  have  ad- 
twUance  only  through  one  mum,  which  is 
pemfiarlj  fttUpted  to  receive  them." 

ADMIT.    Allow.    Grant. 
These  terms  are  here  compared  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  speculation  and 
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argument.  In  that  sense  Grant  (O. 
Fr.  gnoanttr,  cnanttTj  to  assure)  is  re- 
lative to  the  person  of  another.  It 
expresses  such  a  concession  as  benefits 
or  stren^ens  the  position  of  him  to 
whom  it  IS  made.  To  A  dmit  is  abstract, 
and  belongs  to  the  propriety,  truth,  or 
justice  of  what  is  conceded.  The 
concession  is  the  result  of  the  force  of 
argument  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  deny,  or  of  a  previous  knowledge 
or  conviction  which  one  feels  must, 
in  justice,  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  opposite  party.  To  Allow  (Fr. 
aUouer,  Lat.  oa,  to,Uiudarey  tojfraise)  is 
negative,  while  admit  is  positive.  1 
admit  wnat  I  cannot  deny.  I  allow 
what  ought  in  fairness  to  be  granted. 
Logical  necessity  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit. Argumentative  honesty  requires 
that  I  should  allow.  Admit  denotes 
what  is  due  to  the  case.  Allow 
what  is  due  to  him  who  argues,  as  a 
claim. 

'*  Even  a  real  mirmele  cannot  be  admitted 
as  sach,  or  carry  any  conviction  to  thoM 
who  are  not  aunred  that  the  event  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  conrM  of  nature."— 
Fabmbe. 

"The  min'd  apendthrift  now  no  longer 

prond, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims 
aUow'd"  Goldsmith. 

There  is  more  freedom  and  voluntari- 
ness in  Grant  than  in  either  Allow  or 
Admit  ;  so  that  the  term  sometimes 
refers  to  such  concession  as  an  ante- 
cedent to  all  argument  whatever,  as  in 
the  following : — 

"  I  take  it  at  the  same  tame  for  grmted 
that  the  immortality  ofthe  soul  is  raffleiently 
established  by  other  aiguments."—8TKBLB. 

ADMITTANCE.    Admission. 

Admittance  belongs  more  simply 
to  the  mere  act  of  allowing  to  enter. 
Admission  in  a  moral  sense  to  the  re- 
ception with  some  sort  of  sanction. 
Hence  admittance  is  purely  local,  as 
admittance  into  a  building.  Admis- 
sion '  rather  bears  the  meaning  of  a 
right  of  admittance,  or  the  power  of 
demanding  an  entrance.  It  is  the 
right  of  acunission  which  procures  the 
a(unittance.  The  admission  of  the 
truth  of  a  charge ;  the  admittance  of 
light  into  an  apartment.  Adnussion 
is  more  in  the  admitter,  admittance  in 
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the  admitted.  Inhere  is  admission 
when  persons  are  willing  to  admit. 
There  is  admittanoe  when  the  way  is 
left  open. 

*'0f  the  foolish  TirginB  who  watched 
not,  neither  had  trimmed  their  lamps,  bat 
were  too  late  to  bnj  oil  when  the  bride- 
groom came,  'tis  observed  that  the^  Ibund 
no  more  place  of  admittanee  than  if  thej 
had  been  slothftil  still/'— Clarks. 

*'Oar  Bishops  are  made  in  form  and 
Older  as  thej  haye  been  CTer,  by  free 
election  of  the  Chapter,  by  consecration  of 
the  Archbishop  and  other  three  Bishops, 
and  by  the  (ubnission  of  the  Prince.*'— 
Bishop  Jxwn. 

ADMONISH.  Advise.  Caution. 
Warn. 

Admonish  (IaI,  admlkiere)  respects 
the  moral  conduct,  and  is  the  act  of 
a  superior.  The  personal  expression 
of  aathoritative  advice  constitutes 
admonition.  It  has  two  aspects, 
looking  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
It  hears  reference  to  something  done 
or  prohahly  done,  thus  in  force  re- 
sembling censure,  and  to  something 
also  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
from  which  the  person  admonished  is 
sought  to  be  kept,  thus  approaching 
to  warning.  Admonition  notes  the 
past  with  disapproval,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  any  repetition  of  the 
offence.  Jt  serves  to  put  persons  on 
their  guard  aj^nst  wrong  conduct, 
and  is  therefore  most  called  for  in 
those  who  are  most  prone  to  trans- 
fpren.  It  cautions  against  error  only 
m  cases  where  error  is  a  moral  fault, 
as  where  it  occurs  through  negligence, 
indifference,  inattentiveness,  and  the 
like.  It  involves  reason  and  remon- 
strance on  the  act,  and  authoritative 
declaration  of  its  ordinary  conse- 
quences. ^*  Admonitio,"  says  Cicero, 
^'est  quasi  lenior  objurgatio."  Ad- 
monition is  a  kind  of  mild  reproof. 
Coming  from  superiors  in  age  or  posi- 
tion, and  having  prevention  for  its 
object,  it  often  miplies  that  the  ad- 
monisher  himself  will  visit  more 
severely  in  the  way  of  punishment  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Resting  in 
the  power  of  such  superior  it  will  be 
sobjectto  his  discretion  in  its  exercise, 
ana  be  will  admonish  a  favourite,  or 
one  in  whose  character  he  feels  confi- 
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dence,  where  perhaps  he  would  have 
visited  another  with  punishment.  It  ia 
of  course  possible  that  the  superiority 
implied  in  the  right  to  admonish 
should  be  rather  assumed  than  real. 
A  belief  or  possibly  Imowledge  of 
their  own  monl  or  intellectual  supe- 
riority will  lead  some  persons  to  take 
up  the  attitude  of  admonition  toward 
others. 

"  It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part 
of  mankind  npoa  the  other,  that  they  will 
not  take  advice,  that  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion are  genorally  thrown  away,  and  that 
in  defiance  both  otadtnonition  Bnd  example 
all  claim  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
measnivs,  and  to  regulate  their  own  lives." 
—Adeenturer, 

Advise  (  Fr.  avistr,  avu.  opinion  )  has 
reference  solely  to  the  mture  except 
in  the  sense^  not  here  considered,  of 
formal  notifications.  It  is  positive 
in  its  effect,  as  Admonish  is  negative. 
Advice  prompts  as  admonition  deters. 
We  advise  persons  as  to  their  fiiture 
conduct  by  giving  rules  and  directions, 
and  imparting  information  so  far  as  it 
may  be  needed,  as  we  possess  it,  or  it 
bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Aa 
admonition  is  for  the  unruly,  so  ad- 
vice is  for  the  inexperienced.  For 
further  observations  see  Advice. 

"The  person  who  pretends  to  adviu 
does  in  that  partienlar  exercise  a  snperio- 
rity  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason 
for  it,  but  that  in  eompany,or  with  himself, 
he  thinks  as  defective  either  in  our  conduct 
or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of 
making  advice  agreeable."— 5pecfafor. 

Wabn  (A.S.  wamtan,  to  beware ,  to 
warn),  bears  simply  upon  the  hurtful 
as  a  possible  event  of  the  future,  and 
like  Advice,  and  unlike  Admonish, 
has  no  reference  to  the  past.  It  deals 
with  the  moral  only  so  fkr  as  it  is 
prudent,  and  with  the  immoral  so  far 
as  it  is  dangerous,  that  is,  not  as  having 
a  certain  character,  but  as  followed  by 
certain  conseouences. 

Caution  (Lat.  cautionemy  tvariness) 
and  Warning  are  closely  allied,  but 
there  are  differences.  Both  respect 
the  personal  interest  or  safety  of 
others,butWARN  is  a  more  determmate 
word  than  Caution.  We  might  cau- 
tion another  against  probable  incon- 
venience arising  firom  a  certain  step.. 


[adobe] 

We  should  warn  bim  against  certain 
evil  aocming  from  it.  In  caution  we 
draw  the  attention  of  another  mainlj 
to  his  own  oondnct,  which  we  desire 
him  to  be  careful  in  regulating  *  in 
warning,  to  certain  erils  ezternu  to 
himselt  which  we  desire  that  he 
should  avoid.  Warning  implies  a 
far  greater  amount  of  pofStive  know- 
ledge in  the  speaker  than  caution.  I 
warn  another  as  absolutely  knowing 
the  consequences  of  action,  whereas  I 
may  caution  him  for  the  Tery  reason 
that  I  do  not  know  them ;  and  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  the  ground  of 
warning  is  certainty,  the  ground  of 
caution  is  uncertainty.  Caution  re- 
lates to  conduct,  warn  to  the  circum- 
stances or  issues  of  conduct.  We  warn 
a  man  against  approaching  danger. 
We  caution  him  against  running  mto 
it.  We  are  cautioned  against  speak- 
ing rashly,  we  are  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences. Admonitions  come  only 
htna  persons,  for  personal  considera- 
tiona  giye  them  their  weight;  but 
erents  may  senre  as  cautions  and 
warnings.  In  the  former  case  they 
make  us  oirBumspeet,  in  the  latter 
obserrant. 
"  Cndioimmg  at  to  take  heed  leet  we  be 

~  '^ 1  ^^  tarfeitiiig  and  dnmken- 

ojr. 
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**  As  two  broad  beacons  set  in  ooen  i 
Bead  forth  their  flainee  Ihr  off  to  OTery 

•hiie. 
And  uHxrnmg  giro  that  enemies  eonspire. 
With  Are  and  sword  the  region  to  invade 
Bo  Auaed  his  eyne  with  rage  and  raacoroot 

ire."  Spsmsib. 

ADOPT.  Embrace. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  express 
the  identification  of  ourselres  with 
opinions,  or  forms  of  truth  not  hitherto 
profeflsea  by  us.  They  differ  in  the 
redings,  and  so,  to  some  extent^  in 
the  motires  lea<!nng  to  such  action. 
We  AoopT  (Lat.  idcftartj  to  tcktfor 
m^t  welf)  views,  opinions,  a  form  of 
persuasion,  a  mode  of  action,  and  the 
like,  from  necessity  or  fitness,  or  as 
beliering  them  to  be  true,  or  right,  or 
cottTenient.  We  Embrace  them 
(O.  Fr.  mnAroter)  with  eagerness,  a 
stronger  exercise  of  the  will,  ana  a 
au>r6  complete  sympathy.  That 
whieh  we  adopt  we  are  prepared  to 
'  '    '    and    Biake   use    of.     That 


which  we  embrace  satisfies  our  needs 
and  meets  our  mental  requirements. 
The  term  adopt  belongs  more  to  the 
outside  of  tbmes,  embrace  more  to 
their  inner  qualities.  I  may  adopt 
the  statement  of  anoUier,  and  make  it 
my  own,  as  efiectirely  or  convenien  Jy 
expressing  my  own  meaning.  I  em- 
brace his  opinions  when  I  tiaye  be- 
come persuaded  of  their  truth  and  am 
glad  to  hare  found  them.  European 
trayellers  in  the  East  often  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  Mussulman  without  em- 
bracing his  faith. 

ADORE.  Reyerbnce.  Reverb. 
Venerate.    Worship. 

Adore  (Lat.  Udordre)  is  primarily 
the  act  of  worship  which  consists  in 
addressing  prayer.  It  implies  there- 
fore a  beliefin  the  continued  existence 
and  superhuman  attributes  of  the  ob- 
ject adored.  It  is  by  virtue  of  them 
that  it  is  worshipped,  or  constituted 
an  object  of  praver.  It  is  by  an  ex- 
aggerated metapnor  that  the  term  is 
employed  to  designate  the  warmest 
devotion  to  other  persons.  It  involves 
a  higher  and  more  purely  intellectual 
estimate  of  its  object  than  worship, 
which  is  also  more  purely  external.  So 
the  lowest  forms  ot  religion  consist  in 
the  worship  of  material  objects,  while 
the  highest  consist  in  the  sincere  and 
intelligent  adoration  of  the  one  su- 
preme God.  It  is  the  conception  of 
power  which  leads  to  worship.of  purity 
also  whichleads  to  adoration.  We  adore 
God  for  His  perfections.  We  sometimes 
adore  the  creature  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections. We  adore  when  we  pay 
the  tribute  of  admiration  as  to  a  Being 
of  a  divine  or  superhuman  character. 
The  term  sometimes  denotes  no  more 
than  the  fervent  attachment  of  an  .in- 
ferior, as  good  princes  are  said  to  be 
adored  by  their  subjects.  Adoration 
of  God,  then,  is  first,  simply  prayer; 
then  the  recognition  of  those  attri- 
butes which  are  the  ground  of  prayer^ 
and  the  feelings  consequent  on  that 
recognition.  It  is  the  rendering^  to 
Him  the  homage  of  reason  which, 
however,  so  naturally  expresses  itself 
in  outward  homage  that  the  tenn  is 
sometimes  employed  to  express  this 
directly. 
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**  Rcjoioingbat  with  awe 
In  adorcOum  ftt  His  feet  1  fell 


SnbmiM."  BCeltov. 

As  Adoration  is  primarily  mental 
aod  secondarily  external,  so  Worship 
(Eng.  wcrth^wnrthAtD)  is  primarily 
external  and  seconcumly  mental. 
Adoration  may  be  genume  without 
worship,  but  worship  without  adora- 
tion would  be  bjrpooriBj.  The  radical 
idea  of  worship  is  that  of  placing  on  a 
higher  leyel  than  one's  self  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  honour,  the  associa- 
tion being  close  betweenexaltation  and 
yirtue,  as  in  the  word  excellent,  which 
means  first^  raised  in  position,  then 
exceeding  m  goodness.  To  worship 
is  to  regiiurd  as  eminently  good  or 
great.  It  has  ^one  through  many  de- 
grees of  meanmff ,  from  that  of  paying 
respect,  as  in  the  title  of  majors  of 
borouffns,  or  the  phrase  ''  with  my 
bodj  1  thee  worship,"  to  that  of  ren- 
dermg  divine  honours,  or  venerating 
with  religious  rites.  It  is  natural  to 
apply  to  the  gods  or  God  terms  ex- 
pressive uf  social  or  political  exalta- 
tion. To  adure  is  a  mental  or  spiritual 
act ;  to  worshijp  is  partly  maae  up  of 
physical  acts.  Details  of  a  ceremonial, 
as  for  instance  the  burning  of  incense, 
may  be  so  many  parts  in  a  complex 
act  of  worship.  Hence  it  would  fol- 
low that  worship  is  the  wider  or  gene- 
ric term,  and  that  adoration  is  a  kind 
of  worship.  The  prevailing  feeling 
in  adoration  is  our  own  inferiority 
and  unworthiness,  which  would  lead 
us  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  being  morally  superior  to 
ours«'lve8.  The  prevailmg  roeling  in 
worship  is  the  power  and  superiority 
of  the  object  worshipped.  In  wor- 
shipping we  pay  homage  to  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
In  adorinr  we  express  our  own  weak- 
ness and  dependence  upon  Him. 

"  If  the  tponkip  of  God  be  a  duty  of  re- 
li^on,  pablio  worthip  w  a  neeenary  in- 
satntion,  forasmneh  aa  without  it  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  would  exerdae  no 
religious  tcorihip  at  all.**— Paijct. 

Between  Revere  (Lat.  rhfhreri) 
and  Revbrbncb  (Lat.  rhf<irentia) 
there  is  the  difference  between  a  sen- 
timent entertained  and  a  sentiment 
manifested.    To  reverence  is  to  show 
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in  deportment  that  which  is  due  to 
inherent  sanctity  of  character,  whether 
divine  or  human.  Revbr  e  is  more  in- 
timate to  the  feelinn,  and  may  refer 
to  what  is  preserved  as  sacred  in  the 
mind,  independently  of  any  external 
signs  of  respect,  as  to  revere  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  firiend.  It  is 
possible  to  reverence,  though  we  could 
never  be  said  to  revere,  places  and 
objects  for  the  sake  of  those  persons 
to  whom  they  have  belonged,  or  those 
persons,  things,  or  uses  witn  which 
they  are  closely  associated  in  our 
minds. 

"  The  Jews  made  htm  an  olijeet  of  terror 
more  than  of  awe  and  reveratct,  and  their 
religion  was  a  nrstem  of  the  rankest  super- 
stitioa  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
what  St.  Austin  quotes  somewhere  flpom 
Vairo»  that  they  who  are  religious  revere, 
and  the  superstitious  temx,  Go<C"— BoLlire- 


BetweenRsvBR  BNCE  and  Yen  EBAT  E 
r  Lat.  venh'iri)  there  seems  this  main 
differenoe,  that  the  object  of  venera- 
tion is  not  so  &r  removed  firom  our- 
selves as  the  object  of  reverence ;  that 
there  is  more  of  wonhip  in  reyereno6,as 
of  the  name  of  God,  and  more  of  esteem 
in  veneration,  as  of  the  good  and 
aged.  Associations  of  antiquity  lead 
to  veneration,  aMOciations  of  religion 
and  piety  to  reverence.  Veneration 
is  a  proround  respect;  reverence  is 
a  respectful  fear  which  inspires  a 
feeling  of  restraint. 

"  Vimeratim  is  a  higher  degree  of  respect 
in  whieh  the  mind  seems  to  be  more  lor- 
dbly  stmdk  with  wisdom  eooneoted  with 
the  sterner  virtues.  Henoe  we  speak  of 
oharaeten  whieh  are  more  tenerable  than 
amiable."— CoGAir. 

ADORN.  Decorate.  Emb blush. 
Garnish.  Ornament. 

Of  these  Adorn  (Lat.  Momare) 
expresses  the  accession  of  beauty  in 
its  highest  and  truest  character.  The 
process  is  one  of  the  beet  taste  and 
value.  It  is  an  advance  upon  deco- 
ration. A  house  iust  built  must  be 
Dbcorateo  ^Lat.aw2trdre,(odeeoru(s). 
This  is  done  Dy  the  paperer,  the  pUs- 
terer,  the  gilder.  After  this  is  done 
it  may  be  magnificently  adorned  with 
costly  and  massive  fumiture,with  mar- 
bles, paintings,  and  works  of  art  gene- 
I  raUy.    It  may  be  employed  of  things 


[adroit] 

purely  monl,  u  of  a  character  adorofid 
by  manjr  rirtues.  When  a  thing  is 
adorned  it  is  as  if  the  adorning  affected 
the  whole  object  and  enhanced  its  en- 
tire natnre^  not  adyentitionsly  but  in- 
trinsic^y.  A  certain  degree  of  worth, 
beantjy  oignitj^  orralne  must  belong 
to  that  which  is  to  be  adorned.  On 
the  other  hand  Decorate  nerer  rises 
above  the  adyentitious  introduction  of 
what  is  materiall J  ornamental.  When 
decoration  has  no  character  of  natural 
grace,  but  is  purely  artificial  with 
Sie  purpose  of  attracting  attention, 
it  becomes  Embellishment;  which 
is  a  term  of  so  little  moral  dignity 
that  it  is  not  employed,  as  Asork  and 
Dbcorats  may  oe,  of  the  human  per- 
son ;  only  inanimate  objects  are  em- 
bellished. The  high-bom  beauty  is 
adorned  with  costly  gems.  The  rustic 
beauty  decorates  herself  with  wild 
ilowers.  The  tradesman  embellishes 
his  shop-front.  Embellishment  is 
more  yiyid  than  decoration  when  it 
is  purely  material.  The  purpose  of 
decoration  may  be  little  more  than  to 
Ayoid  oyer-plainmrs.  The  purpose 
of  embellishment  is  to  draw  obsorya- 
tion  to  itself.  Yet  embellishment  may 
be  otherwise  than  material.  A  narra- 
tiye  may  be  embellished  by  deyer  and 
striking  anecdotes,  while  it  is  adorned 
with  passages  of  eloquence. 

WeEMBELusH  by  modifying  a  thing 
in  its  constituent  puts,  and  by  so  inter- 
spening  the  omamental,that  the  ornate 
oiaracter  of  certain  portions,  sections, 
or  features  shall  affect  the  impression 
derived  from  the  whole.  We  adorn 
by  superadding  uniform  beauty ;  we 
decorate  by  introducing  uniform  or- 
namentation ;  we  embellish  by  orna- 
mental touches. 

Garnish  is  the  Fr.  g^rnir,  which 
w  connected  with  the  English  num. 
The  French  original  has  the  double 
spuM  of  fortification  and  decoration. 
It  is  first  toproyide  with  what  is  ne- 
ce«aiy  for  binding  together  or  sus- 
tstning,  ^nd  then  to  do  this  hand- 
nomely.  This  idea  suryives  in  the 
English  word,  so  that  to  Garnish  is 
to  surround  with  ornament,  not  to 
affix  ornamentation.  That  which  is 
gami«ned  is  ornamentally  set  up.  A 
Aat  wall  is  decorated  or  embellished ; 
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a  dish,  a  chamber,  a  may-pole,  is 
garnished,  set  up  and  beset  with  de- 
ooradye  surroundings.  The  etymo- 
logical force  is  exactly  preserved  in 
the  following : — 

"  The  goi^ons  city  gamish''d  like  a  Bride, 
Where  Christ  for  ^nae  expected  ia  to 


With  walls  of  Jssper  compMs'd  on  mch  side 
Hath  streets  all  paTed  with  gold  more 
bright  than  glasse.**  Shiblxt. 
The  noun  Ornament  (Lat.  ormi- 
m»ntum)  is  also  used  as  a  yerb.  This 
fact  denotes  its  meaning.  To  orna- 
ment is  to  affix  one  or  more  orna- 
ments. An  ornament  is  a  specific 
decoration — in  itself  a  distinct  design 
and  work  of  art.  The  front  of  a  Greek 
temple  was  ornamented,  among  other 
things,  with  triglyphs.  Modern  yases 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  Etrus- 
can patterns.  Ornament,  as  compared 
-'with  decoration,  is  a  separate  adjunct. 
The  frame  of  a  picture  or  a  mirror  is 
decorated  with  gilding  and  orna- 
mented by  mouldings  and  patterns. 
We  decorate  surfiuses  and  ornament 
certain  points  or  portions  of  it.  We 
ornament  permanently ;  it  is  possible 
to  decorate  only  temporarily.  The 
ornamentation  of  a  building  belongs 
to  its  architecture.  Its  decoration 
may  indicate  a  festiye  season.  In 
decoration  we  beautify  the  whole,  in 
ornamentation  we  illustrate  parts.  A 
fine  window  with  rich  tracery  and 
well-stained  glass  of  correct  design, 
greatly  ornaments  a  church.  By  too 
nree  a  use  of  gilding,  colour,  or  flowers, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  oyei^deoorate  a 
churcn. 
"  At  church  with  meek  and  nnaffeeted 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  plaoe." 
Goldsmith. 

"  I  have  been  told  by  them  that  have 
seen  both  that  oar  Charch  did  then  ex- 
ceed the  Romish  in  ceremonies  and  deeora- 
Mom.*'— MAByxL. 

"  Hilton,  thoDffh  he  fetched  this  beanti- 
ftil  eurenmstanoe  &om  the  Iliad  and  ilSneid, 
does  notonlj  insert  it  as  a  wtetietXembeUinh' 
ment,  like  the  anthors  above  mentioned, 
bnt  makes  an  artftil  nse  of  it  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  fable.  "—^jMctotor. 

ADROIT.    Expert.    Dbzterous. 

Adroit  (Fr.  adroit,  a  and  droit, 
itraight)  is  literally  the  faculty  of 
going  straight  to  an  object.  It  is  used 
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of  Other  matters  than  thoae  of  phjsical 
mampalation,  as  an  adroit  answer.  It 
implies  an  unfixedness  of  subject- 
matter.  So,  for  example,  we  may  not 
say  adroit  upon  a  musical  instrument. 
It  implies  a  clever  rersatility,  and  so 
may  be  negative  in  its  character.  We 
may  elude  or  parry  as  well  as  thrust 
adroitly.  Adroitness  is  the  product 
of  natural  quickness  and  experience 
or  practice.  An  adroit  act  compasses 
its  end  with  rapiditv  and  effectiveness, 
whether  in  sp^ch  or  action.  Its 
movement  is  quick,  sudden,  telling. 

Dexterous  (Lat.  dexthn,  or  dextnif 
the  right  hand)  nearly  resembles 
Adroit,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  same 
act  might  be  designated  by  either  term; 
but  AoEOXT  refers  to  the  thing  done, 
Dexterous  to  the  mode,  means,  or  im- 
plement of  doing  it.  An  adroit  stroke ; 
dexterous  management.  The  adroit 
use  of  the  bow  would  consist  in  cle- 
verly hitting  the  mark  on  one  occasion. 
Its  dexterous  use  would  mean  the 
same  thing  done  habituallv.  We  may 
say, ''  Throughout  the  whole  course 
he  managed  nis  horses  dexterously, 
and  turned  one  daneezous  comer  most 
adroitly.'*  In  moral  matters  dexterity 
is  a  term  of  unreserved  approbation. 
Not  so  adroitness.  The  dexterous 
man  manages  skilfully,  the  adroit  man 
ingenious^  and  elusively.  A  dex- 
terous man  holds  his  course  through 
difficulties^  an  adroit  man  finds  a  way 
of  escape  from  them.  Even  the  dex- 
terous examiner  finds  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  an  adroit  witness. 

Expert  ([Lat. erperttu,  part,  of  sxpi^ 
rirt,  to  try)  is  a  word  implying  trained 
dexterity.  Expertness  is  determined 
by  some  art  or  system  of  rules.  It  is  the 
result  of  practice,  that  is.  of  often  doing 
the  same  thing,  until  at  last  it  comes  to 
be  done  with  a  calculable  regularity, 
so  that  the  effect  becomes  less  intense, 
and  the  end  more  certain  and  effec- 
tive. 

'*  There  were  no  marks  of  expertnea  in 
the  trick  played  hj  the  woman  of  Endor 
npon  the  perturbed  mind  of  8«nl.'*—  Coqax, 

"They  smooth  the  plank  vexy  ezpe- 
ditionaly  and  dexterously  with  their  adses, 
and  can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole 
^ank  without  missing  a  stroke." — CooK'S 
TcjfOffee. 

"May  there  not  be  a  great  deal  in  the 
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ingenious  rersatile,  in  the  skiU  and  adraU- 
nae  of  the  artist,  acquired  as  yonn  ha» 
been  by  repeated  acts  and  continual  prac- 
tice.*'—Bishop  HOBBX. 

ADVANTAGE.  Benefit.  Boon. 
Profit.    Interest. 

These  terms  are  synonyms  in  so 
ftr  as  they  denote  something  by  which 
a  person  is  bettered — that  is,  they 
are  all  relative  forms  of  good.  But 
the  good  is  regarded  from  different 
points  of  view.  An  Advantage  (  Fr. 
avantagtyavantJorvHirdi  Lat.a6,  antey 
is  that  which  puts  a  man  forward — 
that  is,  places  nim  in  a  better  state  as 
regards  society  or  his  position  in  it, 
or  some  office  or  work  which  he  has- 
to  do,  as  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education.  It  respects  external  cir- 
cumstances of  pront,  honour,  or  con- 
venience, and  turns  upon  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  life.  An  advantage  is 
not  a  final  form  of  good,  but  rather 
something  which  puts  us  in  the  wav 
of  aoquinng  further  good.  The  ad- 
vantageous is  not  onlv  desirable  but 
' '   Ipful. 


promotive  and  help 

"  WhatcTer  advantages  I  obtain  by  my 
own  free  endeavours  and  right  use  of  those- 
faeulties  and  powers  I  hare.  I  look  upon 
them  to  be  as  much  the  eCuMts  of  God's 
providence  and  government  as  if  they  werr 
given  me  immediately  by  Him  without  my 
aetittg.'^WoOLASTON. 

Benefit  (Lat.  bhtHifitcere,  sup.  bene- 
f actum,  to  do  good)  is  anvthing  which 
makes  the  condition  of  the  person 
who  receives  it  happier  or  more  pro- 
sperous. It  may  be  conferred  upon 
us  by  another,  or  it  may  come  to  us 
as  the  result  of  a  process  directed  \x> 
the  purpose.  Some  benefits  are  con- 
ferred, others  are  reaped.  A  rich 
man  mav  heap  benefits  upon  a  poor 
man.  Ine  man  of  sedentary  habits 
takes  a  walk  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Benefits  are  commonly  mat- 
ters of  the  body  or  the  estate.  The 
advance  of  mechanical  science  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  human, 
race. 

"He  now  found  that  8uch*Mends  a» 
benefit*  had  gathered  round  him  were  little- 
estimable.  He  now  found  that  a  man'a 
own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that 
of  another."— Ooldsmith. 

Profit  (Lat,  proficere,  to  go  for^ 
wnrdf  to  bi  uteful)    is  so  far  like 
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Ben  EFXTy  that  it  is  a  real  and  subatan- 
tial  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  well- 
being,  bat  it  comes  to  us  in  a  peculiar 
waj.  It  is  gain  arising  out  of  a 
thing—the  bslance  of  benefit  after 
something  expended,  whether  in 
action,  in  labour,  or  in  money.  It  is 
in  its  nillest  sense  the  excess  of  acqui- 
sition oTer  expenditure  in  any  way  in 
which  those  words  may  be  applied. 
Advantages  may  come  to  us  adventi- 
tiously; benefits  may  be  conferred 
upon  us,  but  profit  is  always  the 
product  of  our  own  doings. 

"The  rereniie  derived  from  labour  it 
-cmlled  wages ;  that  derived  from  stook  bj 
'  the  penoD  who  manages  or  employs  it  is 
caUed  pnfitJ'—AnAM  Sioth. 

A  Boon  (Dan.  and  8w.  ban,  a  peti- 
tion ;  CM  Sksat's  Etytn.  Diet,)  is  a 
specific  benefit,  a  private  and  per- 
sonal good^  a  gift  peculiarly  accept- 
able, meeting  m  a  peculiar  wa^  the 
circumstances  or  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  has  a  relatiye,  rather  than 
an  absolute  and  universal  value. 
What  is  a  mat  boon  to  one  man  it 
might  not  be  worth  another's  while 
to  accept. 

"  If  yrm  mean  to  please  anj  people  jou 
miist  give  them  the  MNm  triiich  they  ask; 
not  what  yon  may  think  better  for  them« 
OQt  of  a  kmd  totally  different."— BuBKX. 

Interest  (Lat.  intcresty  it  eonetms) 
•expresses  both  the  fact  and  the  feel- 
ing of  concern.  It  is  in  the  former 
sense  that  we  have  to  deal  with  it 
here.  The  interest  of  a  person  or  a 
community  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
concerns  tnem ;  the  aggregate  of  their 
well-being ;  aU  that  it  behoves  them 
to  possess  in  regard  to  happiness  and 
prosperity.  It  is  not  a  form  of  good, 
out  any  and  all  good,  as  it  relates  to 
them  spedficaUy. 

'*  Dirisioos  hinder  the  common  interett 
end  pnbUe  good.**— 8im  W.  Turns. 

ADVENT.    Arrival. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
signify  the  coining  of  objects  in  space 
and  of  events  in  time.  But  Advent 
(Lst.  advhiire,  part,  adventut)  signifies 
no  more  than  a  coming  to. 

Arrival  (Fr.  arrJiwr,for  which  see 
Brachet)  implies  progressive  move- 


ment, a  course  and  a  specific  destina- 
tion .  Advent  is  abstract,  arrival  is  spe- 
cific. Advent  regards  our  anticipation 
of  the  thing  that  comes,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled  by  its  coining.  Arri- 
val regards  the  movement  of  the  thing 
that  comes,  which  is  accordingly  ter- 
minated when  a  given  point  is  reached. 

ADVENTURE.    Enterprise. 

Both  are  marked  occurrences  or 
transactions  of  which  the  issue  is  de- 
termined by  chance,  but  the  Adven- 
ture (Fr.  aventurs,  L.I^t.  adventura) 
befaU  us,  and  the  Enterprise  is 
sought.  We  undertake  enterprises, 
and  meet  with  adventures.  An  en- 
terprise (Fr.  sntrsprmdre,  part,  entn- 
priSf  to  undertake)  is  a  bold,  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  An  adventure  is 
something  befalling  us  of  an  unusual, 
perhaps  romantic  character.  The 
Dest  adventure  is  that  which  ends  in 
the  safety  of  the  party  after  strange 
incidents  and  a  complication  of  periu. 
The  best  enterprise  is  that  whicn  ends 
in  the  success  of  the  party  after  a  com- 
plication of  dangers  and  difficulties. 
It  was  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enter^ 
prise  which  led  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  the  new  world.  The  lives 
of  Columbus,Cortes,  and  Pizarro  were 
full  of  adventure*, 

ADVENTUROUS.  Enterprxs- 
INO.    Venturesome. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Adven- 
turous (Fr.  aventure,  an  enterprise; 
L.  Lat.  adventiira)^  is  one  who  is  pri- 
marily led  by  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and 
either  courts,  or  at  least  disregards 
danger.  The  Enterprising  (Fr.  en- 
trepriseyundertakingyenterprise)  is  pri- 
marily led  by  the  desire  of  acbievmg 
a  bola  scheme  or  undertaking  in  itseu 
profitable  or  good.  The  enterprising 
combines  calculation  with  boldness 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  adven- 
turous, whose  character  is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  the  rash  or  foolhardy. 
The  enterprising  is  not  deterred  by 
peril,  the  adventurous  loves  it  for  iu 
own  sake.  Yet  adventurous  is  a  lof- 
tier term  than  Venturesome.  The 
former  expresses  the  character,  the 
latter  the  spirit  or  act  of  the  moment. 
There  is  a  chivalrous  element  in  the 
adventurous.  The  venturesome  thing 
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ij  ordinary,  but  attended  with  risk. 
An  adrenturons  course,  arentareaome 
act.  Columbus  was  adrenturous.  He 
who  would  trust  his  weight  upon  thin 
ice  is  yenturesome. 

"  I  thence 
InToke  thj  aid  to  mine  adoeiiturou$  •ong. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  tear 
AboTe  th'  iKonian  Mount,  while  it  ponnes 
Things  vnattempted  yet  inproee  or  rhjme." 

MiLTOK. 

'*  Through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered.  ** 

SPKKSBB. 

*'  It  must  erer  redound  nnto  the  hononr 
of  hb  memory,  that  bold  and  vetittaretome 
act  of  his  in  so  braTely  casting  off  the  lonff- 
uswpad  power  uf  the  Fope  in  tiiese  realms/* 
— 4aTBTPK 

ADVERSE.  CoNTKARY.  Oppo- 
aiTB.  Inimical.  Hostile.  Repug- 
nant.   Ayxsse. 

Adverse  (Lat  advenus,  tumsd 
towardty  ftoilt/s),  belongs  both  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances  or  influences, 
and  to  the  sentiments  or  acts  of  men. 
That  which  is  adverse  acts  to  the 
hindrance  or  disadvantage  of  another. 
It  is  commonly  employed  of  that 
which  tends  to  thwart  our  plans  or 
movements  by  an  opposing  force  or 
influence,  either  actively  resisting,  or, 
more  commonly,  negatively  impMing 
and  obstructing.  Adverse  circum- 
stances retard  and  make  more  difficult 
the  progress  of  our  purposes  and 
schemes.  Adverse  winds  exercise  a 
counteractive  force  on  the  movements 
of  the  ship.  Opposition  of  sentiment 
makes  others  adverse  to  our  designs. 

"Happy  were  it  for  ns  all  if  we  bore 
prospenty  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endure 
onr  adverse  fortnne."— Southxt. 

Contrary  (Lat.  cotifrariiw,  contra, 
against)  does  not  imply  the  specific 
relation  involved  in  adverse,  but  is  a 
more  abstract  term.  A  thing  is  ad- 
verse in  the  way  in  which  it  operates, 
contrary  in  its  own  nature.  The  ad- 
verse is  the  contrary  in  operation. 
Things  are  contrary  which  have  very 
great  unlikeness  to  each  other  in  cha- 
racter and  attributes.  They  are  Op- 
posite (Lat.  ojypon&re,  part.  oppMtuSj 
to  98t  over  agaifttt)  when  they  have 
this  unlikeness  in  the  ^preatest  pos- 
sible degree.    There  is  in  opposite  a 
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geometrical  exactitude  which  does 
not  belong  to  contrary.  Things  may 
be  more  or  less  contarary,  but  not  more 
or  less  opposite.  I'he  contrary  has 
wide  diflerences,  the  opposite  has 
nothing  in  common.  Tne  contrary 
negatives  the  majority  of  the  attri- 
butes; the  opposite  negatives  Uiem 
all.  Contrary  is  to  quality  what  op- 
posite is  to  position.  Opposition  is 
complete  and  measured  contrariety. 
So  virtue  is  contrary  to  vice  and  op- 
posite to  vice — contrary  in  its  total 
unlikeness  in  character,  manifesta- 
tions, motives,  and  practical  effects ; 
opposite  in  that  its  definition  mi^ht 
consist  in  affirming  all  that  is  denied 
and  denying  all  that  is  affirmed  of 
virtue.  Contrary  is  a  moral  and  me- 
taphysical, as  opposite  is  a  mathema- 
tical term.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
street  would  be  the  north  side,  if  the 
speaker  were  on  the  south ;  the  con- 
trary side  would  be  the  opposite  to 
that  about  which  some  idea  had  been 
entertained  or  some  statement  made. 
Opposite  is  static  in  its  character, 
contrary  is  dynamic.  Contrary  things 
are  sure  to  come  into  some  collision 
with  each  other ;  opposite  things  are 
simply  utterly  removed. 

"  Many  of  them  (the  bones  of  the  hnman 
body)  conspire  to  one  and  the  same  action, 
and  all  this  amtrarily  to  the  laws  of  speciilo 
gravity.**— Bat. 

"  Novels  by  which  the  reader  is  misled 
into  another  sort  of  pleasure  opmmU  to 
that  designed  in  an  epic  poem."— DBTDXir. 

The  remaining  synonyms  all  ex- 
press adverseness,  contrariety,  or  op- 
position in  human  feeling  or  action. 
lNiifiCAL(Lat.  XnimxcM)  and  Hostile 
(Lat.  hottUis)  are  yety  similar,  but 
Inimical  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
Hostile,  rather  implying  the  posses- 
sion of  such  feelines  or  qualities  as 
would  naturally  lead  to  opposition  or 
a  refusal  to  aid ;  while  Hostile  denotes 
a  more  positive,  open^  and  energetic 
displsy  of  such  opposition.  The  ad- 
verse tends  to  thwart,  the  inimical  to 
discourage,  the  hostile  to  defeat  and 
destroy. 

♦•  We  are  at  war  with  a  srstem  which  by 
its  essence  is  inismieal  to  aO  other  govem- 
meato.'*~BnBKB. 

Repugnant  (Lat.  ritpugnarty  to  fight 
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o^axiiM)  is  now  almoRt  exclusively 
Applied  to  things,  not  persons.  It  de- 
ntites  that  which  either  excites  a 
frelin^  of  dislike  in  a  person,  or  is 
essentially  discordant  with  something 
else,  and  so  both  contradicts  its  cha- 
racter and  is  inconsistent  with  its 
working.  That  is  repugnant  which 
possesses  an  incompatible  character 
or  attributes — a  contrariety  in  matters 
of  mind,  feeling,  emotion,  passion, 

Xirit,  principle,  purpose,  character, 
a  act  may  be  consistent  with  the  letter 
of  a  law  but  repugnant  to  its  spirit. 

*'  Semiffnant  to  the  principles  of  bnman 
nature.  — STKLLDrGFLKXT. 

Like  Inimical  and  Ho8TiLE,but  un- 
like repugnant,  Averse  (Lat,  dwr*M*, 
aUenated,  part.of  doert)$i«,(o  tumaway) 
is  applicable  onl^  to  beings  of  con- 
sciousness and  will,  and  that  in  refer- 
ence to  their  inclination  and  tastes.  We 
are  adrerse  to  what  we  disapprove, 
averse  to  what  we  dislike;  though  it 
may  often  happen  that  the  two  states 
of  mind  may  coexist  towards  the  same 
object.  One  mav  be  adverse  to  cruelty 
as  feeling  bound  to  oppose  it,  averse  to 
it  as  feefing  an  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
are  averse  to  what  is  opposed  to  our 
reason  and  to  what  is  uncongenial  to 
our  tastes;  to  entering  upon  sudi 
courses  or  taking  such  steps  as  we 
inay  feel  to  be  on  any  account  objec- 
tionable; as  well  as  to  acts,  conduct,  or 
employments  which  are  foreign  to  our 
nature. 

'TWhat  female  heart  can  mid  despieep 
what  cat's  averM  to  fish  ?*        Qray. 

ADVERSITY.    Misery. 

Adversity  (Lat.  adwriUatmi)  is 
an  untoward  condition  of  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  individuals. 

Misery  (Lat.  wHaHria)  is  a  pitiable 
condition  of  persons  m  regard  to 
happiness.  Misery 'is  jgreat  unhappi- 
ness,  which  may  spring  from  pain 
of  body  or  mind,  destitution,  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  desertion, 
and  other  such  causes.  Adversity  is 
the  failure  of  the  good,  the  desirable, 
or  the  success^  in  life. 

ADVERTISE.    Publish. 

To    Publish— literally,    to   make 
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public  (Lat.  puhtiearti) — is  the  more 
general,  for  we  may  publish  by  simply 
speaking  openlv  on  a  subject,  or  a 
general  mass  of  information  may  be 
published  in  a  book. 

To  Advertise  (Fr.  awrtir,  Lat.  ad- 
verth-e)  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  per- 
sons or  of  the  public  to  some  specific 
fact  of  presumed  interest ;  and  is  not 
taken  to  include  oral  but  only  written 
or  printed  forms  of  notice,  when  the 
noun  Advertisement  is  employed. 
This  follows  naturally  from  me  fact 
that  such  modes  of  specific  publication 
are  the  most  effective,  ana  therefore 
common.  We  publish  a  thing  when  we 
simply  give  it  circulation,  notoriety, 
and  authenticity ;  we  publish  what  we 
conceive  to  be  matter  of  general  in- 
terest under  a  wish  that  something 
known  to  us  shall  not  be  unknown  to 
the  world  :  we  adopt  such  means  as 
are  calculated  best  to  make  it  widely 
known.  That  which  is  published  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  fact,  an  event,  or  a 
circumstance.    The  term  is  not  ex- 

fressive  of  either  praise  or  blame, 
he  occurrences  of  the  day  are  pub* 
lished  in  newspapers  to  the  general 
convenience.  A  treacherous  friend 
will  publish  a  fact  which  was  confided 
to  his  keeping.  That  which  we  pub- 
lish is  new,  that  which  we  advertise 
may  be  not  absolutely  new  in  itself. 
To  advertise  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  others  to  what  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  know,  or  which  it  con- 
cerns them  not  to  neglect. 

"  The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is 
ohieflv  seen  in  the  style  that  he  makes  use 
of.  He  is  to  mention  the  universal  esteem 
or  general  reputation  of  things  that  ver* 
never  heard  o{"—Tatler. 

"  Erery  freeman  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  hkj  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
public.  To  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  he  publishes 
what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal, 
he  must  take  the  consequence  of  his  own 
temerity."— BuLCBSTOKK. 

ADVICE.    Counsel. 

Both  AoviCE  ( Fr.  avity  opinion ;  a 
vis,  i.e,  ad  visum,  according  to  what  has 
seemed  right)  and  Counsel  (Fr.  con- 
sell,  Lat.  eon^lium}  are  given  for  the 
practical  direction  of  conduct.  Advice 
IS  given  by  one  who  is,  or  affects  to  be. 
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possessed  of  superior  knowledge. 
Hence  advisers  are  often  official  or 
professional,  as  being  conversant  with 
some  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
or  department  of  affairs^  as  a  le^ 
or  medical  adviser.  Advice  concerns 
the  result  rather  than  the  means  by 
which  it  is  arrived  at.  If  we  have 
great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
another,  we  are  content  to  take  his 
adyice  and  act  upon  it  without  in- 
(juiring  into  the  grounds  of  it,  which 
in  many  cases  we  might  not  be  com- 
petent to  understand. 

Counsel  is  given  by  those  who 
are  or  affect  to  be  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  the  general 
afffurs  of  lira.  The  trained  man  is 
qualified  to  give  advice,  the  sage 
or  wise  man  to  give  counsel.  Coun- 
sel commonly  enters  more  into  the 
reason  of  thmgs  and  the  grounds  of 
preference  for  one  course  of  conduct 
rather  than  another.  Advice  is  less 
reciprocal  than  counsel.  Advice  is 
simply  given  from  one  to  another,  and 
sometimes  gratuitously  and  without 
being  welcome.  Counsel  is  asked  for 
as  being  felt  to  be  needed.  By  the 
Tery  force  of  the  term  it  is  a  collective 
or  conjoint  act.  Manv  may  take 
counsel  together,  and  it  has  happened 
in  many  such  cases  that  the  advice  of 
one  has  determined  the  rest  Counsel 
is  good  or  evil ;  advice  is  sound  or 
unsound.  Advice  should  be  prompt 
and  confidential,  counsel  kind  and 
sincere,  modesty  and  without  affec- 
tation of  superiority.  Advice  is  au- 
thoritative, counsel  svmpathetic. 
Advice  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
formal  notification,  with  which  we  are 
no  farther  concerned  here  than  as  it 
shows  that  the  element  of  information 
predominates  over  that  of  deliberation, 
which  attaches  to  counsel. 

"  We  may  give  adtice,  bat  we  cannot 
give  conduct." — Fbasejjs. 

(The  saying  is  one  of  Rochefou- 
cauld's.) 

The  following  is  an  apt  definition  of 
counsel : — 

"  Counsel  \»  where  a  man  saith  Do,  or  do 
not  this,  and  deduceth  his  reasons  from  the 
benefit  that  arriveth  bjr  it  to  him  to  whom 
he  saith  it."— Hobbss. 
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ADVISEDLY.  Deliberately. 
Purposely. 

He  who  acts  Aoviseoly  (see  Ad- 
vise) does  so  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  thedrcumstanoes  and  consequences 
of  his  conduct.  He  who  acts  De- 
UBERATELY  {ditiblbrare,  de  and  /tfrrorv, 
tovoeigh)  takes  time  to  weigh  the 
matter.  He  who  acts  Purposely  (see 
Purpose)  has  set  it  before  him  by  a 
distinct  intention.  The  first  cannot 
plead  that  he  erred  through  ignorance, 
nor  the  second  that  he  was  hurried, 
nor  the  last  that  his  deed  was  acci- 
dental. 

AFFABLE.     Courteous.     Con- 

DESCENOINO.      ACCESSIBLE. 

Affable  (Lat.ajfaM^),  is  literally 
easy  of  address.  By  usage,  a  superior 
in  whom  no  pride  makes  him  difficult 
of  access,  who  is  naturally  disinclined 
to  shot  himself  up  in  his  own  dignity, 
is  said  to  be  affiible.  To  be  affable  is 
to  be  easy  without  familiarity,  and  to 
be  gracious  without  the  air  of  con- 
descension. 

The  demeanour  of  the  affable 
flows  from  his  nature,  as  that  of  the 
Courteous  (literally,  nim  who  has  the 
manners  of  courts)  springs  from  train- 
ing and  good  breeiding.  Afifability  is 
in  superiors.  Courtesy  may  be  be- 
tween equals,  yet  it  involves  some  de- 
gree of  social  rank  common  to  the 
parties.  Being  more  external  to  the 
person  than  AFPABLE,andof  the  nature 
of  something  won  rather  than  inherent, 
Courteous  admits  of  a  more  obiective 
use  than  affiftble.  An  affiible  disposi- 
tion;  a  courteous  reception.  Cour- 
teous expresses  no  more  than  the 
gracefully  respectful,  affable  implies 
an  insinuation  of  ffood-will.  One 
might  be  punctiliously  courteous,  yet 
by  no  means  affable,  ludeea,  a 
studied  oourtesy  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  affability  in  the  case  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  others  at  a  distance. 
Courtesy,  however,  extends  to  acts, 
while  atmbility  is  confined  to  manner. 
Affability  makes  people  agreeable, 
courtesy  makes  them  ohliging. 

CoNDBSCENDiNO  (LAUcondNcendeny 
to  come  down)  is  a  term  which  denotes 
no  more  than  such  a  stooping  to  the 
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condition  of  inferiors  as  is  compatible 
with  either  humility  or  pride.  There 
is  a  moral  and  practical  condescension 
which  is  in  the  highest  denee  vir- 
tuous and  eraceful,  as  when  tne  strong 
condescend  to  the  weak,  the  wise  to 
the  ignorant,  the  bold  to  the  timid,  the 
upright  and  self-controlled  to  the  de- 
fects and  infirmities  of  others;  and 
there  is  a  formal  and  ceremonious 
condescension  which  is  compatible 
with  a  great  amount  of  pride,  carrr- 
ing  with  it  an  assumption  of  toe 
elevated  or  meritorious,  and  is  in 
short  an  arrogant  politeness. 

AocEssiBLB  (Lat.  aece$iOfUit),  as 
atpreaent  employed,  denotes  a  kind  of 
Official  virtue,  a  readmess  to  communi- 
cate where  communication  is  desired, 
especially  on  matters  of  business  ana 
with  persons  high  in  office. 

'*  This  led  him  (CharlM)  to  a  grave  re- 
ferred deportment  in  whieh  he  forgot  the 
cirilitJee  and  the  affabilUy  that  the  nation 
natnrally  loved,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  aecQstomed.'*— Busmr. 

**  We  oannot  omit  to  observe  this  eonrtly, 
■haU  I  call  it,  or  good  qnalitjr  in  him,  that  he 
was  eoMrf«oiCff  and  £d  seem  to  study  to 
oblige/'— SraTP*. 

"  Spain's  mighty  monarch 
In  gracious  clemency  does  condeMcend 
Ob  these  conditions  to  become  your  ftiend/* 
Dbydxn. 

AFFAIR.    Business.    Concern. 

There  is  a  loose  O'^nversational  use 
of  these  words  in  which  it  may  be  well 
to  distinguish  them,  though  the  two 
.  latter  are  not  dignified  enoueh  for  any 
hu^h  literary  connexion.  We  speak 
or  an  Appair  (O.  Yt.  afairt,  i.e.  a 
fain),  when  we  refer  to  something 
which  has  happened  without  carinj^^ 
to  be  snecific  about  it,  but  allude  to  it 
in  a  ligot  and  superficial  manner.  An 
affair  is  any  fact  which  personidly 
affects,  whether  as  an  occurrence,  a 
duty  or  obligation,  a  transaction  or  em- 
ployment;  and  in  the  plural.  Affairs, 
5^^  ^gjegate  of  such  things  as  they 
interest,-  affect,  or  devolve  upon,  indi- 
viduals or  communities.  According 
to  the  character  so  attaching  to  the 
idea  is  the  epithet  qualifying  it.  Af- 
ftirs  are  trivial  or  serious,  onerous  or 
light,  political,  pecuniary,  domestic. 
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personal,  simple  or  complicated,  ma- 
nageable or  mysterious,  and  the  like. 

As  an  affair  is  that  which  interests, 
so  a  Business  (A.  8.  6yi^,  huty) 
is  that  which  occupies  or  employs. 
An  affidr  is  external,  but  affects  per- 
sons. 

Business  and  Concern  (Fr.  eon- 
cenier,  Lat.  concern&re,  to  mix  togethsr) 
are  personal.  A  business  demands 
the  time  or  engages  the  attention — a 
concern  excites  the  regard  and  touches 
the  welfare.  A  business  is  easy  or 
difficult,  slight  or  troublesome,  tedious 
or  quickly  despatched,  and  the  like. 
A  concern  is  public  or  private,  and 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  grave 
unless  we  unduly  magnify  trifles ;  and 
may  be  serious  and  even  momentous. 
Affitirs  are  said  to  be  administered, 
business  transacted,  concerns  ma- 
naged. Men  are  bound  to  do  their 
business  lawfully  and  honestly,  yet 
not  to  allow  the  affain  of  this  world 
to  supplant  the  concerns  of  the  next. 

"  An  affair  which  had  no  manner  of  re- 
lation to  money."— Btxbxb. 

"We  may  indeed  say  that  our  port  does 
not  suit  as,  and  that  we  could  perform  an- 
other better;  bat  this,  says  Epictetns,  is 
not  oar  business."— AnnisON. 

"  Omeem*  where  trath  and  honoar  are 
engaged."— Stkrlb. 

AFFECT.  Concern.  Influence. 
Move.    Touch. 

That  Afpects  us  ^Lat  afftetartj  to 
draw  to  onuelf)  which  produces  a 
specific  alteration  of  our  condition 
whether  in  body  or  mind.  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  substances  are  af- 
fected by  what  produces  a  different 
physical  state.  Our  frames  are  af- 
fected by  cold  and  heat  as  our  minds 
are  affected  by  joy  and  sorrow,  or  ouc 
circumstances  by  prosperous  and  ad- 
verse events.  Variations  of  tempera- 
ture affect  the  thermometer. 

"  Incorporal  it  oannot  be,  becaose  it 
(light^  sometime  affecteth  the  sight  of  the 
eye  with  oflTenee." — ^Ralbioh. 

Concern  (see  above)  is  applied 
only  to  matters  of  human  interest. 
That  concerns  us  which  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  our  condition  for  better  or 
for  worse ;  and  conversely  we  are  said 
to  be  concerned  when  we  experience 
the  anxiety  or  eager  interest  which 
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thinn  having  that  tendencj  are calcu- 
latea  to  excite  whether  on  our  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  others.  That  which 
affects  us  is  of  the  nature  of  fact ;  that 
which  concerns  us  is  of  the  nature  of 
probability,  except  when  concern  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  sympathetic  inte- 
rest. 

To  Influencx  (Fr.  injiuenee^  Lat 
injiuentia)  is  to  affect  in  a  particular 
mode,  tliat  is,  by  a  gentle  penetrative 
or  insinuating  power.  So  we  use  the 
term  of  such  forces  as  being  effective 
are  also  occult;  e.g.  magnetic  in- 
Huence,  planetaiy  influence.  In  re- 
gard to  intelligent  beings,  infiuenoe 
extends  beyond  states  to  motives. 
**  He  was  little  affected  bv  the  argu- 
ment," would  mean  that  nis  state  of 
mind,  his  opinions,  or  his  feelinffs, 
underwent  little  or  no  change.  * '  He 
was  little  influenced  by  it,"  would  mean 
that  his  acts  or  resolutions  were  litUe 
likely  to  be  altered  in  consequence. 
**  Hb  was  much  concerned  at  what  he 
heard,"  would  mean  that  his  feelings 
were  wrought  upon  and  his  interest 
enlisted.  That  which  affects  usually 
acts  in  a  direct  and  uniform  manner, 
that  which  influences  in  a  manner 
more  indirect  and  uncertain. 

"  The  ikU  of  a  cottage  by  the  aceidenta  of 
time  aad  weather  is  almost  unheeded,  while 
the  ruin  of  a  tower  which  a  neighbourhood 
bath  gaied  at  fur  ages  with  admiration 
strikes  all  observers  with  concern.**— 
Bishop  Hurd. 

"  It  shews  the  anxietj  of  the  great  men 
who  injiumced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at 
that  great  event  to  make  the  revolution  a 
parent  of  settlement  and  not  a  nnrserj  of 
ratnre  revolntimts."— Burks. 

As  a  moral  term,  Move  (Lat.  m»- 
vere^  preserves  the  analogy  of  its  phy- 
sical applications.  The  idea  of^tne 
verb  AlovE  is,  first,  that  of  change  of 
place  brought  about  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  a  body  or  in  the  whole  of 
it.  In  that  sense  movement  is  op- 
posed to  quiescence  or  rest.  But  se- 
condly, as  any  movement  which  is  not 
vibration  only  removes  from  one  spot 
and  places  on  another,  in  that  way 
movement  involves  the  idea  of  aban- 
donment and  of  approximation — a 
cnange  of  place  as  weU  as  mere  un- 
rest. Hence  in  its  moral  meaning,  to 
move  has  a  twofold  sense;  first,  to 
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agitate,  disturb,  or  produce  emotion^ 
and  secondly  to  persuade  or  prompt  to 
action.  To  move  is  to  bring  out  of  a 
state  of  indifference  or  of  inaction. 

To  Touch  (Fr.  touchtr)  bears  to 
Move  the  same  analozy  in  its  moral 
as  in  its  physical  use.  w  hen  we  touch 
we  produce  an  impression,  and  awaken 
in  sentient  creatures  a  sensibility; 
when  we  move  we  produce  an  agi- 
tation. We  are  touched  first  and 
moved  afterwards.  A  stem  judge  may 
be  touched  by  what  he  sees  or  hears 
without  being  moved  from  his  purpose 
or  decision.  One  is  touched  with 
the  tenderer  sentiments,  moved  with 
the  stronger  emotions ;  touched  with 
pity,  sympathy,  compassion^  regret ; 
moved  with  anger,  indignation, 
hatred,  revenge,  or  with  the  same 
thinffs  as  Uiose  by  which  we  are 
tou(£ed,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 
"  Touched  with  pity,  he  was  moved 
even  to  tears." 

*'And  in  effect  there  is  a  strangv 
nunnnffneu ;  and  if  the  epithet  be  not  toe 
bold,  a  kind  of  hearenljr  magic  to  be  Ibnnd 
hi  some  paseaffes  of  the  Scripture.'  '->  BoYLB. 

"  The  last  fable  shows  how  touehingly  the 
poet  aivnes  in  lore  ailkirs."— Anoisoir, 
OvuFt  Metam. 

AFFECT.    Assume.    Pretend. 

These  words  are  here  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  idea  in  common  of  taking 
to  one's 'self  and  exhibiting  as  one's 
own  that  which  in  some  way  or  de- 
gree is  not  so.  The  terms  might  iu 
some  cases  be  used  interchangeably, 
as  to  affect,  assume,  or  pretend  sur- 
prise ;  but  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
words  would  be  different. 

Assume  (lAt.  atstvm^)  is  the  !iim- 
plestterm.  It  is  to  take  to  one's  self 
something,  by  wa^  of  appropriating  it 
or  wearing  it  as  if  it  fitted  ana  belonged 
to  us.  In  this  way  material  articles 
may  be  assumed  if  they  carry  with  them 
any  significance  as  a  badge  or  cogni 
zance.  When  something  morally  cha 
racteristic  is  assumed,  it  is  implied  that 
the  assumption  does  not  sit  naturally 
upon  us;  as,  when  a  man  assumes  an 
air  of  indifference,  either  the  feeling  is 
not  quite  real,  or  the  exhibition  of  it 
is  forced  and  exaggerated.  In  such 
oases  we  assume  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impression  upon  others. 
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"  NotUair  bM  been  moro  eommoD  ia  all 
•gw  than  to  tee  fiketion  and  ambition  eu- 
mmimg  the  mark  of  religion."— Bishop 
Postkhb. 

To  AvncT  ^see  abore)  denotes  % 
forced^  stadiea,  and  tuatained  aa- 
amnption  of  aomiething  which  ia  more 
than  an  external  thing,  such  as  may 
besimplj  aaaomed ;  hut  some  quality, 
feeling,  taste,  preference,  knowledee, 
desire,  love,  nabit,  custom^  mode, 
style,  or  demeanour.  We  affect  with 
tlie  view  not  only,  as  in  assumption^  of 
impressing  others,  but  of  misleadmg 
than  as  to  our  inner  mind  or  state  <n 
feding.  Weassume  arrogantly,  we  af- 
fect hypocritically ;  we  assume  in  or- 
der to  gain  an  advantage  over  others, 
we  affect  in  order  to  conciliate  them. 
It  is  commonly  pride  which  leads  us 
to  assume,  and  reference  to  affect. 

*'  Few  know  thy  Talne  and  few  taste  thy 

■weeta, 
Thongh  maaj  boast  thy  IkTonn,  and  affect 
To  mdentand  and  ehooee  thee  for  their 

own."  CowPKB. 

Pbbtknd  (Lat.  ]pr€iUndltre)  is  lite- 
rally to  hold  out  to  obsoration.  It  is 
less  demonstrative  than  Assume,  and 
more  unreal  than  Aftbct.  One  assumes 
what  is  not  natural,  and  affects  what 
is  not  g^uine ;  but  one  pretends  that 
which,  though  in  itself  felse,  is  put 
forward  as  true.  It  aims  at  deception 
and  at  some  profit  from  the  fraud,  and 
this  not  in  oemeanour  only,  but  spe- 
ciiic  words.  Yet  there  is  another 
force  of  the  word  which  comes  out  in 
the  fonn  of  the  noun  pretennon,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
pretence.  In  this  sense  to  pretend 
to  a  thing  is  to  aspire  to  it.  We 
might  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  con- 
siderable pretensions  to  learning, 
without  at  all  meaning  thatthej^  were 
deceptive  isr  groundless.  In  tms  way 
pretension  is  the  putting  forth  of  a 
claim  or  the  assertion  of  a  right,  and 
pretend  supposes  a  justice  that  oueht 
to  he  rendered.  Pretension  thus  be- 
comes a  synonvm  with  aspiration. 
One  aspires  to  what  one  desires  to  ob- 
tain as  a  lofty  aoouisition;  one  pretends 
incases  where  tne  hope  seems  justified 
by  one's  estimate  of  one's  own  worth  i- 
One  aspirea  in  secret,  one  pre- 
\  openly.    If  we  miss  the  first  we 


zrieve,  if  the  second  we  are  humiliated . 
in  the  following  quotation  the  twofold 
aspect  of  pretend  is  involved : — 

"  It  is  the  shallow,  onimproved  intelleott 
that  are  the  oonfldent  pretenderM  to  cer- 
tainty, aa  if.  eontrarjr  to  the  adafe,  acienee 
had  no  fHend  bnt  ignoranee."— GlajtvilIm. 

AFFECTIONATE.  Kind.  Fond. 

Appsction  AT£  ( iMtnoffoctumemJeel- 
ingy  of  mind  or  body)  is  literally  the 
qudi^  of  being,  or  the  tendency  to  be 
movea  towards  an  object  with  tender- 
ness and  good-will.  It  regards  in  parti- 
cular some  endearing  relationship ;  as 
we  say,  an  affectionate  ia^er,  husband, 
wife,  son,  daughter^  friend.  Affection  is 
a  natural,  instinctive  feeling.  It  has 
not  the  reasoning  attachment  of  friend- 
ship, nor  the  ardour  of  love,  but  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  first,  and 
may  grow  into  the  second.  It  is  kept 
alive  DT  habitual  converse,  and  is  apt 
to  be  altogether  lost  under  separation. 
It  may  be  felt  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  reciprocated  by  them. 

Kindness  (literally,  afteUngofkin 
or  kind)  belongs  rather  to  natural 
temperament  than  specific  association. 
It  is  possible  to  be  kind  to  strangers^ 
and  to  persons  generally.  The  epi- 
thet kind  qualifies  actions ;  affection- 
ate only  feelings  and  dispositions. 
Affection  is  measured  by  feeling, 
kindness  by  treatment.  Kindness  is 
oflen  a  duty  or  a  virtue  where  afiec- 
tion  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  as 
from  a  master  to  a  servant. 

Fond  (properly,  part,  of  old  verb, 
fonnon,to  befoolithfto  Bote )  retains  much 
of  its  etymoloffical  character.  It  ex- 
presses the  weiuc,  self-indulgent  side  of 
afifection.  If  this  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  over-indulgence,  the  object  has  too 
much  power  or  influence,  and  fondness 
becomes  servitude,  whether  to  inani- 
mate things  or  animate ;  for  fond  is  em- 
ployed, unlike  the  others,  of  immaterial 
objects,  and  especially  of  occupations, 
pursuits,  pleasures.  So  characteristic 
IS  weakness  of  the  tendency  of  fond- 
ness, that  in  some  connexions  the 
term  fond  is  used  as  simply  equivalent 
to  foolish^  as  a  fond,  that  is,  unfounded 
imagination — one  in  which  inclination 
to  believe  has  taken  the  place  of 
truth.  So  in  Articles  of  Religion,xxii.y 
I   "  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented." 
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AFFINITY.  Relationship.  Con- 
sanguinity.   Kindred. 

Of  these,  the  first  stands  to  the 
second  as  species  to  genus.  Rela- 
tionship (Lat.  r^iUUihum,  reftnnce) 
expresses  in  the  broadest  way  the 
union  of  two  things  in  a  third,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  relationship, 
or  as  it  was  called  hy  the  schoolmen, 
**  fundamentum  relationis.'' 

"Tliiu  in  the  relatioH  of  greater  and  !««■ 
between  two  magnitndee,  the  ftmdainentiim 
reiationis  is  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  two 
magnitudes  conid,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  indnded  in  without  entirelj  filling  the 
-•paoe  occupied  bj  the  other  magnitude.  In 
tne  relation  of  master  and  servant,  the 
ftindamentum  relationis  is  the  feet  that 
the  one  has  undertaken,  or  is  compelled  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  benefit 
and  at  the  bidding  of  the  other.  Examples 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  it  is 
already  obvious  that  whenever  two  things 
are  said  to  be  related,  tiiere  is  some  fcct 
or  series  of  facts  into  whieh  they  both  enter ; 
and  that  whenever  any  two  things  are  in- 
volved in  some  one  net  or  series  of  Ihets, 
we  mar  ascribe  to  these  two  things  a  mu- 
tual rwtticm  grounded  on  the  fikct.  Even 
if  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  what 
is  common  to  all  things,  that  thev  are 
members  of  the  universe,  we  call  that  a 
rtiatum,  and  denominate  them  fellow-<Tea- 
tures,  fellow-beings,  or  fellow-denisens  of 
the  universe.  But  in  proportion  as  the  feet 
into  which  the  two  objects  enter  as  parts 
is  of  a  more  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a 
more  complicated  nature,  so  also  is  the  re- 
lation grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are 
as  many  ooneeivable  relatums  as  there  are 
conceivable  kinds  of  feet  in  which  two 
things  can  be  jointly  concerned." — J.  8. 
Mill. 

Affinity  (Lat.  ajfmXtatem)  is  a 
kind  of  relationship,  nameW  that 
which  consists  in  closeness  of^  agree- 
ment, conformitj,  or  connexion,  the 
result  of  natural  and  inherent  homo- 
geneousness,  or  similarity.  In  human 
and  social  affairs.  Affinity  is  relation- 
ship by  marriage,  in  contradistinction 
to  Consanouinity  (LAt.  consanguint' 
tatem)  or  relation  by  blood.  There 
is  an  affinity  between  sounds  when 
they  are  like  in  character,  or  are  of 
the  same  pitch,  or  enter  into  the  same 
chord.  So  colours  and  languages  have 
their  affinities  when  they  nave  certain 
elements  in  common.  In  chemistry, 
Affinity  is  that  attraction  between  he- 
terogeneous particles  or  bodies  which 
forms  compounds.    In  natural  his- 
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tory,  affinity  is  a  relatjonihip  depend- 
ing on  similarity  of  structure  consti- 
tuting species  or  groups.  There  is 
an  affinity  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  in  oonseauenoe  of  the  marriage 
tie.  It  is  well  if  there  be  also  an 
affinity  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

"Some  have  thought  the  Cameleon's 
name  not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature.  The 
nomination  In  Ghreek  is  a  little  Lion,  not  so 
much  for  the  resemblance  of  shape,  as 
o^ify  of  condition.**— Bbowk'S    rulffar 

"  The  most  universal  public  relation  by 
which  men  are  collected  together  is  that 
of  government,  namely,  as  governors  and 
governed,  or  in  other  womls,  as  magistrates 
and  people."— Blackstoxx. 

"Am  I  not  oonaangumttmtt  Am  I  not 
of  her  blood P*'—8ha.iuespkabb. 

Kindred  (A.  S.  cyn,  fctn)  is  re- 
garded by  Blackstone  as  virtually 
identical  with  consanguinity*  when 
he  says : — 

"  Cmaetngmmiiy  or  tandred  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  these  subjects  to  be  *  vinculum 
personarum  ab  eodem  stirpite  desoenden- 
tium,'  the  connexion  or  relation  of  persons 
descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 


As  the  adjective  kind  expresses  the 
sort  of  feeling  which  is  prompted  by 
nature  among  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  species,  so  the  adjective 
kindred  expresses  that  harmonjjr  of 
association  which  belongs  to  things 
of  a  common  descent — (A.  S.  cyn, 
offtpritigf  and  •riuten,  ttaU  or  cofi' 
aition)  sympathetic,  congenial,  kin- 
dred spirits.  The  philanthropist, 
through  fellow-feeling,  claims  man- 
kind as  his  kindred.  Some  words  have 
an  etymological  affinity,  others  a 
kindred  signification. 

AFFIX.    Attach.    Apply. 

Affix  (Lat.  afigerey  part,  affixui) 
is  used  in  a  purely  external  and  phy- 
sical sense,  as  to  affix  a  placard  to  a 
wall ;  and  metaphoricallv,  as  to  affix  a 
stigma  to  a  person.  Tne  notion  is 
that  of  arbitrarily  placing  one  thing 
upon  anotlier  without  any  amalgama- 
tion or  unity  of  the  two.  The  object 
of  affixing  is,  that  one  thing  may  be 
durably  and  conspicuously  placed 
upon  another.  We  commonly  affix 
to  a  surface,  which  serves  as  a  sup- 
port and  ground  of  the  thing  affixed. 
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A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book,  a  seal  to 
a  document,  a  name  to  an  idea.  In 
matters  of  moral  and  mental  associa- 
tion that  which  is  affixed  and  that  to 
which  it  is  affixed  have  some  perma- 
nent connexion  with  each  other.  In 
merelj  physical  processes  this  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  The  seal 
which  is  affixed  to  the  parchment 
goes  with  the  document  to  me  it 
authenticity.  The  bill  affixed  to  a 
door  might  have  answered  its  purpose 
equally  had  it  been  affixed  to  a  gate- 
post. 

"  We  see  two  sorts  of  white  butterflies 
ftstening  tlieir  e^p  to  cabb^e-IaaTes,  be- 
cause they  ure  fit  aliment  for  the  caterpil- 
lars that  come  of  them.  Whereas  should 
Uiey  qfiz  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
improper  for  their  food,  saeh  caterpillars 
must  needs  be  lost.**— Rat. 

Attach  (Fr.  attacker)  is  to  connect 
things  that  ought,  or  are  intended  to 

g»  together.  One  attaches  a  thing 
r  tLe  purpose  of  preventing  it  from 
separatmg  itself,  or  becoming  sepa- 
rated, or  of  changing  its  place  oe- 
yond  certain  narrow  hmits.  Morally 
we  are  attached  by  interest  and  by 
affisction.  In  such  cases,  attachment 
is  a  bond  from  which  we  do  not 
desire  to  be  freed.  Physically,  we 
attach  by  means  of  some  substance 
or  article,  such  as  a  hook,  a  nail,  a 
string.  Physically,  that  which  is  af- 
fixed rests  with  the  other  bod^  if 
Btationaiy,  or  mores  bodily  with  it  if 
it  be  in  motion.  But  the  thing  that 
is  attached  may  haye  some  freedom  of 
motion,  while  that  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached may  be  fixed.  Attach  in- 
volves connexion,  but  not  necessarily 
contact,  as  in  affix.  In  regard  to  the 
employment  of  words  and  ideas,  to 
affix  is  a  primary,  to  attach  a  seconoary 
process.  If  I  say  I  attach  a  certain 
meaning  to  a  word,  or  great  import- 
ance to  an  announcement,  1  do  not 
establish,  but  only  recognize  that 
meaning  or  importance  as  already 
existing.  I  believe  1  am  right  in  at- 
tributinp^  it.  It  could  only  be  the 
force  otcastom.  or  of  authority,  that 
would  affix  a  aefinite  meaning  to  a 
word. 

*'  There  Is  no  man  bat  is  more  attached 
to  one  partienlar  set  or  scheme  of  (mmions 
in  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion  tnaa  he 


is  to  another.  I  mean  if  he  hath  employed 
his  thoughts  at  all  about  them.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  we  should  examine  is,  how  came 
we  bj  those  attachments  f"—ilLkBoy, 

Apply  (Lat.  appUcartj  to  join  on) 
is  to  cause  one  thing  to  touch  another 
at  many,  or  all  points  of  contact.  We 
apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  a 
plaster  to  a  sore.  It  is  a  purposed 
and  sustained  contact.  In  mental  or 
moral  things,  there  is  an  idea  of  con- 
gruity  and  permanent  relationship  in- 
volved in  applying.  It  is  to  fix  closely, 
to  devote  specifically,  to  attribute 
pointedly,  to  connect  appropriately, 
to  direct  personally. 

"  He  that  etpplied  the  words  of  any  lan- 
guage to  idesji  difTerent  to  those  to  which 
the  conunon  use  of  that  country  applies 
them,  howerer  his  own  understanding  may 
be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by 
such  words  be  able  to  eonvey  much  of  it 
to  others  without  defining  his  terms.**— 

LOCKX. 

AFFLICTION.  Distress.  Trou- 
BLB.    Griep.    Sorrow. 

Affliction  (Lat.  affiktidnem)  is  a 
deep  and  grievous  malady  of  mind 
or  body^  which  may  or  may  not  be- 
retribtttive — that  is,  the  consequence 
of  blamable  conduct  or  life.  So  it  is 
commonly  said  that  man  inflicts  and 
God  afflicts.  The  term  aflUction  is- 
employed  to  express  both  the  state 
of  mind  and  the  event  which  pro- 
duced it.  The  cause  of  affliction  may 
be  momentary  or  lasting,  but  the  af- 
fliction itself  IB  permanent  as  well  as 
sore.  The  sudden  loss  of  a  friend 
may  produce  the  affliction  of  a  life- 
time. The  infliction  of  pain  may  or 
course  take  place  upon  any  sentient 
being,  but  affliction  implies  that  power 
of  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  trouble  which  is  possessed 
only  by  reasoning  creatures.     It  is  a 

{>assive  state  of  prostration,  sad.  si- 
ent,  and  sustained.  It  comes  nom 
the  loss  of  friends,  health,  property ; 
and  from  great  deprivations,  as  of  the 
senses  or  the  limbs. 
"  I  do  remember  now ;  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction  tUI  it  do  cry  out  itself 
ES&ongh,  enough,  and  die." 

Skakespkaab. 

Distress  ^Lat.  dtitnetioRcm,  ffunitk- 

ment)  may  be  from  a  physical  or  a 

mental  cause.    It  is  in  itself  more 

mental  than  physical.    Distress  doe» 
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not  imply  the  aoutest  degrees  of 
bodily-  suffering,  and  indeed  is  inap- 
pUcaole  to  them.  It  maj  be  entirely 
udependent  of  physical  pain.     It  is 

Xnful  interference  with  the  mind's 
ness  and  activity,  a  combined 
feeling  of  suffering  and  helplessness. 
The  crew  of  a  ship  in  distress  may  be 
in  physical  suffering  from  want  of 
food  and  the  like;  but  it  is  not  pain 
that  is  primarily  expressed  by  the 
term,  but  privation,  anxiety,  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  helplessness.  He  who 
is  m  distress  is  distracted  in  mind  and 
uneasy,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn 
or  how  to  procure  relief.  It  involves 
A  troubled  perplexity  of  feelings. 

"Of  all  Che  diatreuful  caUmities  to 
whioh  mant  life  is  snbjeet,  Mcknen  k  the 
moet  aiBietive.'*— Wabbubton. 

Trouble  (Fr.  trotihlerJto  ditturb)  is, 
«s  its  name  expresses,  a  disturbance  of 
mind,  but  it  is  lighter  than  affliction 
and  distress.  Troubles  ruffle  the  smooth 
current  of  life  and  prevent  the  usual 
attention  to  duties.  Trouble  is  op- 
posed to  peace.  It  is  a  lighter  dis- 
tress. A  distress  is  alleviated  by 
being  borne  patiendy.  a  trouble  may 
often  be  got  rid  of'^oy  energy  and 
effort 

"Oar  people  greatlj  rejoiced  of  their 
great  good  hkp  to  hare  escaped  eo  many 
hard  ev«ite,  trotMn,  and  mieeriee  as  thejr 
did  in  that  Tojrage,  and  had  great  oaoae 
therefore  to  praiee  the  Almighty  who  had 
•o  meroifnllj  pres«rTed  and  delivered 
them.**~HACKl.nYT. 

Grixf  (Lat.  g;riivc,  neut.  a  heavv 
thing)  and  Sorrow  (A.  S.  torg,  sorh) 
are  very  nearly  alike,  but  Grief  is  the 
more  active  and  demonstrative  of  the 
two.  It  expresses  a  poignant  state  of 
mental  trouble,  while  sorrow  is  more 
still  and  reflexive  and  is  commonly 
tinged  with  regret.  It  contemplates 
things  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
deplores  the  fact  of  their  occurrence. 
Being  more  reflexive  thar  sorrow,  it  is 
often  found  mingled  with  compassion 
for  others,  and  with  remorse  on  our 
own  account.  Grief  is  caused  by  bit- 
ter calamities  and  misfortunes  which 
come  to  us  from  outside.  Soirow 
may  be  the  consequence  of  our  own 
acts.  Sorrow  in  the  last  degree  is 
profound;  grief  is  violent.  Sorrow 
mourns;    grief   cries    aloud.      The 
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adjeotive  sorry  has  a  much  lighter 
force  than  grieved.  ''I  am  grieved 
that  this  should  have  oocnrret^''  is  at 
least  an  earnest  statement.  ''I  am 
sorry  for  it "  might  be  said  ver^^  lightly, 
as  a  formal  or  even  an  ironical  apo- 
logT.  Affliction  is  sharp  and  deep, 
and  being  prolonged  affects  the  course 
and  character  ot  life.  Distress  is 
distracting,  embarrassing,  severe. 
Trouble  is  depressing  and  burden- 
some; sorrow,  deep  and  brooding. 
On  the  other  hand  affliction  is  allay^ 
by  time  and  habit.  Troubles  pass  away, 
grief  subsides,  sorrow  is  soothea 
and  cheered,  distress  is  mitigated. 
"  Sorrow  is  hnmble  and  disiolTae  in  tean, 
Bfake  not  your  Hecnba  with  fliry  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  jfrief  upon  the  stage." 
Dbtdxn,  Alt  qf  Poetry. 

AFFORD.  Yield.  Pboduck. 
Bear. 

The  tree  yields  fruit,  the  mine  yields 
metal,  the  sea  yields  fish.  (A.  S. 
geUartf  to  pay,  and  so  toyieid,  as^  the 
earth  yields  produce. )  That  which  a 
thing  yields  is  that  which  it  sur- 
renoers  by  virtue  of  its  nature  and 
properties.  So  the  tree  jrields  shade 
as  well  as  fruit  A  contented  life 
yields  happiness — ^that  is,  happiness 
comes  out  of  it  in  the  regular  and 
natural  course  of  things.  It  is  com- 
monly implied  that  the  thing  yielded 
has  some  value,  and  in  many  cases 
the  yield  is  in  return  for  something 
expended  in  the  form,  for  instance, 
of  mone^  or  labour.  Ground  better 
tilled  will  yield  the  better  crop. 
Money  at  interest  will  jield  six  or 
seven  per  cent.  The  idea  in  Yield  of 
giving  up  in  answer  to  the  seeking  of 
another,  appears  in  the  following : — 
'*  There  he  tormenteth  her  uumt  terribly. 
And  day  and  nurht  afflicts  with  mortal  paia» 
Beoanse  to  yieU  him  lore  she  doth  deny. 
Once  to  me  yoid  not  to  be  yold  again." 

BPKMBEB. 

But  Yield  is  more  absolute  than 
Afford,  which  is  more  relative.  The 
tree  yields  fruit  though  none  should 
gather  it. 

To  Afford  (O.  £ng.  aforthen; 
A.  S.  ge-forthian^  to  further)  is  to 
yield  in  some  direction  for  some  end 
or  to  some  person.  *^The  sea  yields 
fish  **  means  that  fish  naturally  live 
in  it,  and  so  may  be  got  out  of  it 
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hj  the  efforts  of  man  to  prooare  them, 
MTtluableand  in  return  for  his  labour. 
*<  The  sea  affords  fish,* 'means  that  fish 
represents  one  of  man's  natural  wants, 
and  that  the  sea  may  be  made. to 
supply  them.  That  which  is  yielded 
is  a^roduct  or  result ;  that  which 
is  ^rded  is  the  supply  of  a  demand. 

. "  The  quiet  lanee  of  Surrey,  lettduiff  to 
no  great  mart  or  rendexruas,  ajhrd  calmer 
retreats  on  every  side  than  can  easily  be 
ibnnd  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  so  great  a 
town."— GilJ»nf. 

To  PRODUCB  {LtLt.  ]^rbdiichre,  to 
hing  forward  or  Jorth)  is  to  operate 
«a  a  cause  bringing  a  thine  into 
existence  as  an  effect.  So  tne  sea 
does  not  produce  fish  as  the  vine 
produces  ffrapes  or  drunkenness  pro- 
duces miMry.  It  might  be  admis- 
sible to  say  that  the  mine  produces 
minerals,  but  it  would  be  much  better 
to  say  that  it  yielded  or  afforded  them, 
for  it  is  the  forces  of  nature  which 
reallv  produce  them,  while  they  are 
yielded  to  man's  efforts  at  procuring 
them,  and  afforded  for  their  rarious 
uses.  The  spreading  tree  does  not 
produce  shade.  This  is  produced  by 
the  interception  of  the  sun's  rays. 
But  it  affords  shade  generally  and 
apecificallv,  yields  a  cool  place  of  re- 
pose to  the  tired  labourer  lying  be- 
neath its  branches.  That  which  is 
afforded  or  yielded,  be  the  process 
jlow  or  rapid,  is  either  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  original  or  in  close 
natural  connexion  with  it.  That 
which  is  produced  may  hare  no  natu- 
ral connexion  with  tnat  which  pro- 
duces it  beyond  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  Hence  produce  is  often  em- 
ployed of  cases  in  which  a  ooosider- 
able  interval  of  time  or  intermediate 
causation  mav  istenrene  between  the 
orinn  and  the  result.  Things  are 
yielded  and  afforded  to  our  efforts 
and  deaires.  They  may  be  produced 
•against  our  wishes  and  in  spite  of  all 
CUT  efforts  to  prevent  them,  as  a  spark 
in  a  macasine  may  produce  an  explo- 
sion and  a  concussion  by  which  hres 
are  lost.  It  is  as  true  that  vice  pro- 
duces misery  as  that  virtue  produces 
happiness.  The  oLaracter  of  the 
thing  produced  is  as  various  as  the 
character  of  the  causes  or  uniform 
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antecedent  operations  preceding  it. 
Like  or  difieient  causes  will  prcwluce 
like  or  different  effects.  To  produce 
a  thing  artificially  is  only  to  en^ploy 
tibose  natural  agents  with  the  proper- 
ties of  which  elperience  has  made  us 
conversant.  To  set  in  motion  a  train 
of  antecedents  is  to  produce.  Hence 
to  produce  is  a  synonym  not  only 
witn  afford  and  yield,  but  also  with 
cause. 

**  White  colour  can  in  no  manner  be  ex- 
plained ezclusiTely  by  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
auetioH  of  red  oolour.  In  any  attempt  to 
explain  it»  we  cannot  but  introduce  as  one 
element  of  the  explanation  the  proposition 
that  some  antecedent  or  other  pnkutceM  the 
sensation  of  white."^J.  8.  Mill. 

Bear  (A.  S.  berau)  is  used,  as  al- 
most all  Saxon  words  are,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  familiar,  which  is 
commonly  the  most  purely  physical 
reference ;  and  is  the  plainest  synonym 
of  produce.  It  belongs  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  processes  of  natural 
'  generation,  as  the  mother  bears  chil- 
dren^ the  tree  bears  fruit.  Less  direct 
bearings  are  expressed  by  produce. 
The  plant  bears  seeds  and  the 
seeds  produce  fiowers.  The  fountain 
affords  or  yields,  but  does  not  bear 
nor  produce ;  but  may  be  said  to  dis- 
charge water.  Bear  conveys  the 
idea  of  forming  within  itself^  Yield  ef 
giving  from  itself.  Afford  oi  giving  to 
another.  Produce  of  forming  through 
another  thing. 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos 
bore.'*  DRYDRir. 

AFTER.    Behiitd. 

After  (A.  S.  c/ler,  a  comparative 
form)  respects  an  order  to  which  two 
things  belong  in  common:  one  man 
comes  after  another  in  rank  or  in  a 
procession.  It  belongs  to  the  ideas 
of  precedence  or  antecedence,  and 
subsequence  in  time  or  space. 

Bbhind(A.  S.6«/rtiuIan) respects  the 
position  in  space  of  two  things  with- 
out any  idea  of  consecutiveness.  The 
letter  O  comes  after  the  letter  D  in 
the  alphabet  Behind  is  only  used 
of  physical  relationship,  except  to 
express  inferiority  in  excellence  and 
in  the  questionable  phrase  ''behind 
time."  After  is  opposed  to  before  in 
the  sense   of  earlier  or   precedent, 
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behind  to  before  in  the  sense  of  in 
front  of.  After  has  a  motive  force. 
Behind  has  not. 

*' Aha!  the  Fox,  and  after  him  they  ran.** 
Chaucbb. 
"  In  the  Joaxney  of  life  eane  are  left 
behind  becaoae  they  are  natorally  feeble 
and  idow,  some  because  they  miu  ue  way, 
and  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice, 
and  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a 
steady  pace,  delight  themselTes  with  mo- 
mentary deviation,  turn  adde  to  pluek 
every  flower,  and  rqxjse  in  every  shaae." — 
Jiambier. 

AGGRESSOR.    Auaxlant. 

The  latter  ia  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former.  The  Aooressor  (Lat. 
a^grettoremf  aggrMicr.  I  asuiil)  is 
smiply  the  perton  -wno  begins  the 
quarrel.  This  may  be  bj  a  strong 
act  of  provocation  yet  short  of  attack. 

The  Assailant  {Ft.  auaillant,  part, 
of  tmaiUir)  commits  the  first  overt  act 
ofriolenee. 

"  Self-preservation  requires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselves  against 
aggrtisort,  but  many  times  aUo  to  pro- 
•eoute  sueh  and  only  sneh  as  are  wiefcad  and 
daagerous.**— WooLASTOH. 

"  Aa  oMmiiant  of  the  ChnrBh."~MAGAir- 

LA.T. 

AGITATION.  Trepidation. 
Tremor.    Emotion.  « 

Of  these  Tremor  (which  is  a  Latin 
word  trhnoTj  a  shaHngy  from  irMtn,  to 
trtmbU)  is  a  term  of  purely  physical 
meaning,  though  the  state  may  have 
been  induced  by  a  mental  cause  of  ex- 
citement. A  larm,  fear,  anxiety,  eager- 
ness, or  what  is  familiarly  termed  nerv- 
ousness, may  produce  tremor  in  per- 
sons ;  or  in  material  substances  it  may 
be  the  result  of  concussion  or  any 
agitating  force.  The  whole  frame  may 
be  in  tremor  or  some  part  of  it  only, 
as  there  may  be  a  tremor  of  the  voice. 

"Then  the  earthquakes  mentioned  by 
Josephns  shook  the  whole  land  of  Judea  ; 
and  the  disaster  at  Nieomedia,  as  Marcel- 
linus  informs  us,  was  necasioned  bya  tremor 
which  went  over  Macedonia.''~WABBVB- 

TOH. 

Trepidation  (Lat.  tr^ipidatianim) 
represents  the  moral  aspect  of  that 
which  is  phyvically  represented  by 
tremor.  It  is  not  applicable  like 
tremor  to  parts,  but  only  to  the  whole 
peivon.  The  Latin  tr<ip(daTe  meant 
10  tremble  or  be  agitated  from  some  j 


SYNONYMS  [aggressor] 

mental  cause  which  miffht  be  hurry 
or  fear.  The  former  English  use  of 
trepidation  was  co-extensive  with  this 
Latin  use.  but  the  meaning  of  bustle 
has  vanisned,  and  that  of  agitation 
from  terror  alone  survives. 

"  The  irresolute  repugnance  of  some,  the 
hypocritical  submission  of  others,  the  fero- 
cious insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  rugged 
brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
some  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety  and 
irresistible  instruction.**— JU/er. 

Agitation  (Lat.  a^tationem)  is 
that  disturbance  of  mina  which  shows 
itself  in  a  perturbation  of  demeanour. 
Yet  agitation  enforces  the  manner  as 
trepidation  weakens  it.  When  used 
physically,  agitation  is  the  excess  of 
tremor.  Tne  light  air  causes  a  tremor 
of  the  woods.  The  storm  agitates  the 
sea.  Trepidation  of  manner  is  there- 
suit  of  one  feeling,  agitation  ma^  be 
the  result  of  many  connicting  feelmgs. 
U  is  the  inquietude  and  restlessness 
of  the  soul.  It  may  come  of  external 
occurrences  or  internal  movements, 
as  of  grief,  hope,  desire,  disappoint- 
ment, or  any  passion. 

"We  all  must  have  observed  that  a 
qpeaker  agitated  with  passion,  or  an  actor 


who  is  inoeed  sMctly  aa  imitator,  are  pei 
'  lagfng  the  tooe  and  pitch  i 
their  voice  aa  the 


petually  ehaagfng 


the  tooe  and  pitch  of 
I  sense  of  their  words 
varies.**— Sir  W.  Joins. 

AGREE.  Accord.  Coinciob* 
Concur. 

Of  these  the  most  comprehensive 
is  AoRBB  (Fr.  ogr^tTj  xa.  from  agrv: 
Lat.  gritumy  agreoabU),  The  word 
expresses  any  and  every  sort  of  con- 
gruity  of  relationship.  For  instance,, 
all  harmony  in  taste,  fact,  form,  state- 
ment, feelmg,  appearance,  motive, 
purpose,  or  properties,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  agreement.  All 
statements  are  reduced  to  the  twa 
forms  of  affirmative  and  negative  pro- 
positions, and  no  more  comprehensive 
term  can  be  found  for  them  than  to- 
say  that  they  express  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas.  So  that  the 
remainder  of  these  synonyms  may  be 
regarded  as  expressing  some  character 
or  mode  of  agraement. 

**  When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the- 
otmost  security  of  the  demonstration  that 


[aokeeable]         discriminated. 
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th*  thne  aaglei  of  a  triAogle  are  equal  to 
two  fight  ODes,  what  do  we  more  bat  ver- 
celTe  that  equality  to  two  right  ones  aoes 
neeeaearily  o^ree,  and  is  inseparable  from 
the  three  triangles."— Locks. 

Aoco«D  (Fr.  oceordtTj  Lat.  ae- 
eerddn)  may  haye  been  influenced  by 
the  idea  of  the  Latin  chorda,  a  coni, 
in  addition  to  its  genuine  derivatioo  ; 
and  so  is  sometimes  used  in  the  simple 
sense  of  musical  hanuony.  As  a 
synonjm  with  the  above,  it  denotes  a 

feneral  arreement,  such  as  may  be 
eteimined  by  taste  and  observation 
rather  than  Sy  scientific  exactitude. 
Thinn  are  not  so  much  demonstrated 
as  felt  to  accord.  Two  equal  triangles 
would  be  said  to  agree  but  not  to 
accord,  except  in  some  non-mathema- 
tical way,  as,  if  they  were  put  in  as 
evidence.  Accordance  is  an  undefined 
agreement  in  general  character  and 
spirit^  and  in  the  impression  produced. 
Opinions  agree ;  feelings,  sentiments, 
narratives,  descriptions*  statements, 
im]3ressions,  accord ;  a  resemblance 
which,  without  being  exact,  is  con* 
siderable,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute accordance.  Things  agree  in 
their  own  nature^  they  accord  by 
virtue  of  similar  impressions  which 
they  make  upon  us,  or  a  common  re- 
lationship which  they  suggest  to  our 
minds.  Accordance  in  things  ex- 
cludes that  which  is  discrepant,  and 
in  persons  that  which  is  dissentient. 

•'  My  heart  oceeniflM  with  my  tangne." 
Shakxspxabb. 

CoxNCiDs  (Lat  eaindldKrtf  ^J^^  *** 
i««fAer)  is  an  analogous  tenn.  Thin^ 
wtieh  ooindde  &11  in  toother,  as  it 
were,  geometrically,  as  if  covering 
the  same  space.  Tins  may  be  mere 
matter  of  accident,  and,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  chance  is  expressed  in  the 
noon  coincidence  if  it  be  used  without 
Qualification.  Persons  do  not  coincide, 
liuMigh  their  wishes  or  plans  may.  Co- 
incidence may  be  of  time  as  weU  as 
space,  as  one  eventor  date  in  a  particu- 
lar history  ma^^  coincide  with  another. 
As  feeling  verifies  accordance,  so  ob- 
Mrvation  verifies  coincidence.  As 
things  agree  in  nature  and  accord  in 
chancter,  so  thej  coincide  in  time 
>nd  spaoe,  coincidence  by  itself  in- 


volving no  unity  or  <;ommunity  of 
nature. 

"  If  a  rational  being  as  snch  is  nnder  an 
obligation  to  obey  reason,  and  this  obedi- 
eooe  or  praetioe  of  reason  coinddsa  with 
the  observations  of  truth,  these  thinp 
plainly  follow."— WoOLASTON. 

Concur  (Lat  eoncurritref  to  run  r«- 
gethor)  is  applied  as  coincide  is  not, 
directly  to  persons  as  well  as  things. 
Concurrence  is  a  meeting  together 
or,  as  it  were,  confluence  of  forces, 
causes,  motives,  influences,  senti- 
ments or  opinions,  wills.  Things 
that  agree  are  something  in  common, 
things  that  concur  do  something  in 
common,  things  that  coincide  may 
have  nothing  in  common  (beyond 
their  coindoence).  Concurrence  in 
things  is  confluence  of  causation  and 
eventuality.  Concurrence  in  persons 
is  coincidence  of  will  or  opinion 
voluntarily  expressed,  as  when  a 
judge  says  that  he  concurs  in  the 
judgment  of  his  brother  judge.  It 
then  denotes  union  of  judgment  from 
an  independent  quarter.  Judgments,, 
statements,  testimony,  are  concurrent 
as  moving  parallel  to  and  falling  in 
with  something  else  (for  spch  is  the 
twofold  idea  of  concurrence,  viz., 
parallelism  and  coincidence)  and  so 
tending  to  support  the  same  point. 

"  The  Egyptians,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  eonatrren  testimooy  of  antiquity,  were 
among  the  first  who  taught  the  soul  sur- 
vived the  IxMly  and  was  immortal.*' — Wab- 
BUBTON. 

AGREEABLE.  Pleasant. 
Plsasino.    Congenial. 

All  these  terms  are  predicable  both 
of  persons  and  things.  Agreeable 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  Pleasant 
(Fr.  plaiiant).  The  agreeable  is  con- 
genial to  us,  the  pleasant,  as  the  word 
aenotes,  executes  pleasure.  In  short, 
the  pleasant  is  a  more  active  degree  of 
the  a^;reeable,  and  like  it  is  applicable 
to  thmgs  both  moral  and  physical. 

Pleasing  difiTers  from  plessant  in 
not  applying  to  matters  purely  phy- 
sical. A  nruit  of  pleasant,  not  of 
pleasing,  taste.  So  we  apply  plessant 
to  thingis  in  their  abstract  charactrr 
and  relations — a  pleasing  thought,  a 
pleasing  varietur,  contrast  succession, 
aspect,  uniformity,  alternation,  and  so 
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forth.  Agftiziy  pleasant  belongs  rather 
to  the  effect  specifically  produced, 
pleasing,  to  the  power  of  producing 
it.  A  pleasant  manner  is  one  which 
we  find  agreeable,  a  pleasing  manner 
one  which  people  in  eeneral  would 
be  likely  to  think  so.  Where  they  are 
ap(died  to  the  same  object,  Pleasing 
is  more  rmd  than  Pleasant,  but  less 
extended.  The  manners,  the  counte- 
nance, make  persons  pleasing;  the 
mind,  disposition,  humour,  conversa- 
tion, make  them  pleasant  Wit,  hu- 
mour, geniality,  and  cheerfulness  of 
nature,  make  men  agreeable;  com- 
plaisance  and  the  absence  of  affecta- 
tion make  women  agreeable.  Locali- 
ties are  pleasant  as  gratefully  affecting 
the  senses.  Prospects  are  pleasing 
as  forming  combinations  such  as 
artists  would  enjoy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, that  which  gratifies  the  senses  is 
pleasant;  that  which  satisfies  the 
mind,  taste,  judgment,  or  imagination, 
is  pleasing.  Moreorer.  pleasing  is 
active,  feasant  has  an  almost  passive 
sense.  That  is  pleasing  which  imparts 
pleasure.  That  is  pleasant  which 
comports  with  pleasure,  or  in  which 
pleasure  may  be  found.  A  pleasant 
Dook  is  sucm  before  it  is  opened  or 
read  j  those  who  read  it  will  find 
pleasing  narratives  and  descriptions. 
The  Congenial  (Lat  con-ftogether, 
fhiialiif  genialypleamnt)  is  that  which 
IS  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  pleasing, 
from  its  natural  suitableness  to  in- 
dividual taste,  habit,  temperament, 
or  even  the  passing  mood  of  the 
hour. 

"If  eongeniaUhf  of  t«ttes  conld  have 
ade  a  marria^  &pp7,  that  anion  ahonld 
have  been  thriee  ble8ted.*'->MoTLBT. 

"  There  ia  great  pleasoxe  in  beinff  inno- 
cent   becanse   that    prevents   guilt 


and 
trouble.    It  is  nleattmt  to  be  viftnou  and 

food,  becanse  tnat  is  to  ezeel  many  others, 
t  is  pUoMont  to  grow  better,  because  that 
is  to  excel  ourselves.  Nay,  it  is  pUasant 
even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  be- 
eause  that  is  virtory.  It  iMpleoMcmt  to 
command  oor  appetites  and  passions,  and  to 
keep  them  in  due  order  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  religion,  because  this  is  a  kind 
of  empire.  This  is  to  govern. "^TiLLOTSOV. 
**  Pjm's  speeeh  was  esteemed  full  of 
weight,  reason,  and  pleasuiffneit,  and  so 
aflbctionate  it  was  that  it  pained  pijbr  and 
remorse    in   the    generality.**  —  wood. 
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AGREEMENT.  Conteact.  Co 
VENAKT.    Compact.     Bargain. 

Agreement  (see  Agree) expresses 
in  the  broadest  manner  the  consent  of 
individuals  or  parties,  formally  or  in- 
formally expressed  by  word  or  writ- 
ing.   To  agree  is  to  come  to  terms. 

"And  thus  the  covenant  that  ye  made 
with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your 
aareemaU  that  ye  made  with  hell  shall  not 
sUnd."— £iM«,  1599. 

A  Contract  CLat.  ace.  masc.  can- 
tractum^  an  agreenunty  contract)  is  a 
binding  agreement  between  indi- 
viduals, formally  written  and  exe- 
cuted. To  contract  is  to  reduce  terms 
to  writing. 

"  It  is  impoiBible  to  see  the  long  scrolls 
in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations, 
without  wondering  at  the  depravity  of 
thoee  beings  who  must  be  restrained  from 
violation  of  promise  by  such  formal  and 
pnblio  evidaices.'*-^OHifSON. 

The  Covenant  (O.  Fr.  convenant, 
and  covinant;  from  canvenir^  to  agree)  is 
a  contract  or  item  of  a  contract  signed, 
sealed,'  and  ddivered.  In  technical 
usage  the  verb  contract  has  reference 
to  a  complex  transaction ;  oovenant  to 
a  single  act.  For  example,  I  contract 
to  build  a  house  of  such  a  character, 
according  to  such  plans,  within  such 
a  time,  fot  such  a  sum.  I  covenant 
that  I  will  pay  a  sum  of  money  before 
a  certain  time. 

"  A  covenafU  to  do  any  action  at  a  certain 
time  or  place  is  then  dissolved  by  theeore- 
nantor  when  that  tune  oometh,  either  by 
the  performance  or  by  the  violation.** — 
HOBBB. 

A  Compact  (Lat.  compdciici,  part 
compaetuty  to  make  a  compact),  unliko 
contract  and  covenant,  may  be  among 
many  persons  or  parties,  while  con- 
tract and  covenant  are  between  two. 
It  may  be  entirely  informal,  and  is 
generally  grounded  on  the  word 
passed,  as  when  an  association  enterp 
into  a  compact  to  preserve  secrecy. 

«« Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
eompaee.**— Macauult. 

Compact  belongs  not  to  ordinary 
social  agreements,  for  the  security  ot 
which  tne  law  makes  provision. 

Bargain  (  Fr.  barguigner,to  haggle ; 
L.  Lat.  barcaniare;  LiTTR£)isooimned 
to  trade,  or  at  least  to  matters  of  giving 


lAIR] 


and  taking.  The  bargain  is  so  far 
informal  or  not  legally  binding,  but 
onlv  binding  in  honour.  The  process 
and  the  result  of  debating  the  terms 
of  transfer  are  both  callra  bargains. 
When  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are  de- 
finitely settled,  the  parties  come  to  an 
agreement ;  but  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  persons  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  and  to  go  through  the  com* 
plete  process  of  a  covenant. 

"  It  u  adjosted,  howeTer,  not  by  anj 
Mmraie  meMiire,  but  hy  the  higgling  and 
bai^guning  of  the  market,  aoaordmg  to  that 
eort  of  rongh  equality  which,  thongh  not 
exact,  is  snffldent  fixr  oariTing  on  the  bosi- 
aeaa.**— An.AM  Smith. 

AIM.  Objbct.  Eno.  View. 
Scope. 

The  Aim  (O.  Fr.  aumer;  Lat.  ^sei- 
JMTS,  to  estimate,  appraiee)  is  the  im- 
mediate,  the  End  (A.  S.  ends)  the 
ultimate  object. 

View  ^Fr.  vue)  denotes  a  definite 
thongh  wide  purpose,  and,  inasmuch 
«8  it  signifies  such  contemplation  as 
has  speculation  for  its  purpose,  bears 
the  meaning  of  senml  opinion  or 
judgment ;  especiuly  in  the  pIuraL 

Scops  (Gr.  ^xovep,  an  aim)  is  wider 
•tiU,and  stands  to  speoulatiTe  purpose 
ttsview  to  speculatire  opinion.  It  com- 
bines the  idea  of  range  with  that  of 
aim.  Some  persons  aim  at  amassing  a 
finrtune  as  a  step  to  rank;  with  others 
wealth  is  itself^  the  end.  The  aim  is 
the  object  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  person  seeking  to  attain  it.  The 
speaker  or  writer  will  sometimes  eli- 
minate su]>erfiuou8  matter  as  not 
falling  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise 
or  remarks.  The  framer  of  a  legal 
document  on  behalf  of  a  client  in  en- 
deavouring to  give  technical  validity 
and  precision  to  his  wishes  will  natu- 
rally agk  whether  in  that  shape  the 
document  meets  his  views.  Our  views 
are  often  better  felt  than  expressed  or 
analysed,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  entertain  imperfect  and  vague 
views.  The  aim  and  the  object  are 
clearly  recognised.  The  endf  is  the 
most  fixed :  it  is  the  point  thai  one 
desires  to  reach.  One  follows  the 
routes  which  one  believes  to  lead  to  it, 
and  makes  efibrts  to  arrive  at  it.  The 
▼iew  is  less  distinct.    It  is  that  which 
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one  wishes  to  compass,  and  takes  the 
most  suitable  measures  to  carry  out. 

The  Object  (Lat.  ol^eetare,  to  thrtw 
against,  omose)  is  the  more  definite.  It 
is  that  which  we  desire  to  attain,  and 
adopt  the  requisite  means  for  securing. 
A  good  prince  has  no  other  object  in 
his  government  than  to  make  the 
country  a  flourishing  one  in  arts, 
sciences,  justice,  and  material  wealth. 
He  has  Uie  happiness  of  the  people  in 
view.  One  proposes  an  end ;  one  nolda 
views;  one  aims  at  an  object.  Reason 
would  forbid  us  to  have  unattainable 
ends,  chimerical  views,  or  worthless 
objects.  If  I  have  just  views  and 
honest  aims,  I  propose  to  myself  an 
object  which  wul  conduct  me  to  the 
end  of  my  exertions. 
"Yaan  hopei,  vain  aims,  inordinate  de- 
urea.**  Mii;tov. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  obftct  of 
anj^cme  to  become  an  eminent  metaphj- 
■ieian,  mathematician,  or  poet,  bat  to 
render  himself  happy  as  an  faidiTidQal.**^ 
Stxwabt. 

**  The  chief  end  or  happiness  of  a  thing.** 
— Bp.  WiLKUfS. 

"  Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  cnrse. 
Bat  fatare  views  of  better  or  of  worse.'* 
Pope. 

**  The  main  scope  and  desint  of  all  dirine 
rerelation  hath  been  the  sradasJ  disooTery 
of  this  great  mystery  of  the  mediation."— 
800TT. 

AIR.  Manner.  Mien.  De- 
meanour.   Bearing. 

Air  (Lat.  aery  which,  like  sfnritus, 
came  to  mean  disposition)  is  in  this 
connexion  taken  to  denote  the  general 
unanalyzed  impression  produced  by  a 
person.  Anything  which  by  its  ap- 
pearance sug^gests  certain  moral  or 
mental  sssociations,  may  be  said  to 
have  an  air.  A  certain  expression  in 
wordsj  for  instance,  may  wear  a  legal 
or  logical  air,  that  is,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  law 
or  logic.  Personally,  the  air  per- 
vades the  whole  inaividual,  and  is 
suggestive  of  his  associations,  or  his 
condition  of  mind.  He  has  the  air  of 
a  gentleman  or  a  common  person ;  a 
confident  or  a  bashful  air.  It  is  in- 
dependent of  movement,  or  at  least 
may  be  expressed  in  the  slightest 
movements,  and  strikes  an  observant 
person  at  tne  first  glanoe.    It  is  the 
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manifeftation  of  habitaal  character. 
It  enters  iuto  all  be  does,  and  ia  the 
spirit  or  way  in  which  he  does  it. 
In  those  thin^  of  which  it  can  be 
predicated,  it  is  the  character  which 
comprises  all  other  peculiarities  in 
detail.  When  all  has  been  described 
in  an  apartment,  for  instance,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  whether  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  poverty 
or  wealth,  a  cheerful  or  a  gloomy  air. 
In  persons  the  air  is  so  naturally  Uieirs 
as  to  seem  to  have  been  bom  with 
them.  It  is  the  composite  result  and 
etfect  of  all  that  the  person  is  in  body 
and  mind — countenance,  figure,  bear- 
ing, action,  disposition,  feeing. 

Mien  (Fr.  mins)  is  of  somewhat 
rariable  usage.  It  is  spoken  some- 
times of  the  countenance,  sometimes 
of  the  figure,  eren  including  the 
dress ;  uid  sometimes  of  these  as  ez- 
pressiye  of  a  state  of  mind,  as,  a  de- 
jected mien.  It  represents  the  state 
of  the  person  at  the  time^  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration ;  while  Air  is  in- 
separable. A  change  of  circumstances 
may  ohan|pe  the  whole  mien  of  a  man, 
but  nobility  will  wear  a  certain  ab 
even  in  rags. 

"  It  is  certain  that  married  penons  who 
are  poweieed  with  a  mntual  esteenip  not 
onlj  catoh  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from 
one  another*  bat  fall  into  the  same  traces 
of  thinking  and  liking."— j^pectotor. 

The  term  M ibn  is  used  by  Boyle  in 
the  sense  of  expression  of  the  eyes: — 

*'  I  obserred  in  her  eyes  a  mtoi,  a  tit*- 
e1t7  and  sprightliness.** 
And  by  Gray  in  the  sense  of  attitude 
and  gesture : — 

"  With  thnndering  Toiee  and  threatening 
mien."  Bymn  to  Adversity. 

The  Manner  (Fr.  maniert)  is  the 
regulation  of  the  movements  in  social 
intercourse.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  mode  or  way  of 
doing,  and  in  that  sense  is  considered 
elsewhere.  The  meaning  under  con- 
sideration is  more  fully  expressed  by 
the  plural,  manntrs.  In  this  sense 
manner  is  the  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing which  is  requisite  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  polite  society — ^the  outward 
token  of  self-restraint  and  considera- 
tion of  others  which  civilised  inter- 
course demands,  and  without  which  it 


8YNONTM8  [AIR] 

could  not  be  conducted.  Good  man- 
ners are  an  insinuation  of  good-will. 
Bad  manners  imply  its  absence  or 
its  opposite.  They  are  influenced  by 
training  and  education.  The  man- 
ner of  another  may  be  imitated  by 
clever  mimicry,  fhe  mien  is  less 
easily  imitated,  and  might  require 
^phances  of  art  in  costume,  &c  The 
air  is  not  to  be  imitated  at  all.  It  is 
the  unconscious  outcome  of  the  na- 
ture. Manner  is  ^piu»ful  or  ungrace- 
ful ;  manners  polite  or  rude. 

"The  boy  is  well  ftMhioned,  and  will 
easily   fitU    into   a   graceful    mamur."— 


Manners  has  a  yet  wider  meaning 
when  employed  of  society  or  commum- 
ties.  The  mannersofa  person  ought  to 
conform  to  the  rules  and  customs  of 
good  society.  The  manners  of  a 
people  ought  to  conform  to  rules  of 
right  morus.  Burke  must  have  been 
speaking  of  manners  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  personal  and  public,  when  he 
said : — 

"  MawMTt  are  what  rex  or  soothe,  eoi^ 
mpt  or  porify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbariae 
or  refine  ns  by  a  constant,  steachr,  nniform» 
inevitable  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in. 

Compare  the  Lat  morit. 

Demeanour  (O.  Fr.eftfmstKrytoeoii- 
duct  or  manage)  is  a  more  pointed  and 
specific  term.  It  is  the  manner  a» 
specifically  influenced  by  the  disposi- 
tion and  feelings  of  the  occasion. 
One  gives  one's  self  an  air,  one  affects 
a  manner,  one  wears  a  mien,  one  exhi- 
bits a  demeanour.  It  is  that  sus- 
tained bearing  which  persons  assume 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  fit 
and  appropriate,  or  called  for — as  in 
the  case  of  the  demeanour  of  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  of  a  victor  to  his  cap- 
tive, of  a  friend  to  a  friend,  or  an 
enemy.  Slight  changes  of  feeling 
may  affect  the  manner.  A  change  of 
mind  or  opinion  in  regard  to  one 
with  whom  one  had  associated  fa- 
miliarly will  alter  one's  whole  de- 
meanour towards  him.  A  manner 
has  to  be  studied,  a  demeanour  regu- 
lated. A  good  air  impresses;  a 
good  manner,  or  good  manners,  en- 
g^e.  An  unpleasing  impression 
produced  by  a  lofty  air  may  be  after- 
wards dissipated  by  a  good  maimer. 


[alarm] 

In  the  plural,  tan  ia  always  used  dis- 
paraginglj,  as  equivalent  to  petty 
affectations  and  aasumptioas.  Man* 
nera  which  sit  well  enough  when 
tbej  are  easy,  become  ridiculous  when 
they  betray  effort  at  afiecting  them. 
Manners  are  the  test  by  which  society 
judses  and  prefers.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  disagreeable  manner  will 
aeem  to  make  even  virtue,  talent,  and 
good  conduct  intolerable. 

"Their  demeamng  of  themielves  when 
they  were  oome  to  the  highest  or  thrown 
4lown  to  the  lowest  degree  of  st»te."— 
NoBTH,  PbOarch. 

B&ABiMO  (A.  S.  b^raiiy  to  hear  or 
earry)  is  a  simpler  wora  than  the 
French  air,  manner,  and  demeanour. 
The  bearing  is  commonly  taken  to 
mean  the  carriage  of  the  person  in 
regard  to  circnmstanoea,  as  the  de- 
meanour is  in  regard  to  other  persons. 
The  monarch  on  bis  way  to  the  scaffold 
has  shown  a  composed  and  royal 
bearing,  though  he  may  have  pre- 
served almost  entire  suence.  The 
bearing  is  the  looking  of  the  character, 
and  the  su6tainin£[ofthe  part.  It  is  the 
manner  under  circumstances  which 
put  it  to  the  test. 

"  High  ot  ften^e."— WiCLlF. 

AIR.     Atmosphere. 

These  terms  both  express  that  fluid 
which  we  breathe,  and  which  sur- 
rounda  our  earth.  They  differ  in  the 
aapects  under  which  they  are  viewed. 
Tbe  Air  ^Lat.  aer)  is  the  popular  and 
conversational  term.  The  Atmo- 
sphere (ar/MSf  vapoury  and  a^^y  a 
sphen)  is  the  more  scientific.  The  air 
18  that  which  we  breathe,  which  fans 
our  cheeks,  in  which  the  birds  fly  about. 
It  is  keen  or  mild,  clear  or  thick. 
The  atmosphere  is  the  same  thing,  as 
it  surrounds  our  planet.  It  is  com- 
pressible, ponderable,  and  the  like, 
baa  a  oertam  density,  and  is  analya- 
able  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases. 

ALARM.  Terror.  Fear.  Fright. 
Consternation.  Trepidation.  Awe. 
Dread.    Panic.    Apprehension. 

AxARM  (It.  aU*  arme^  a  cry,  "to 
armt!**)  retains  the  characteristic 
•ttddeniiess  expressed  bj  the  words 
fivm  which  it  is  derived.  It  is 
first,  the  summons  to  self-defence 
consequoit  on  a  common  danger ;  then 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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any  sound  or  other  indication  which 
may  have  such  effect  of  warning; 
and  finally  the  feeling  consequent 
upon  such  a  signal.  The  character- 
istic of  alarm  is  suddenness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  phenomenon  which 
is  indicative  of  danger.  This  may  be 
for  others  or  for  ourselves,  or  for  both 
to^^er.  Alarm  b^  no  means  im- 
plies an  overwhelmmgor  incapacitat- 
mg  fear.  It  may  even  arouse  to  self- 
defence.  The  distinct  suggestion  of 
an  indistinct  danger  belonn  to  alarm. 
In  the  case  of  an  alarm  of  nrewecom- 
prehend  clearly  the  character  of  the 
danger  without  as  yet  knowing  the 
extent  of  it. 
**  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  bnt  them- 

aelvee« 
ThemBttJvee  lihea  some  aiarmaig  shock  of 

&te 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the 

sadden  dread.**  YoDire. 

Terror  (Lat.  Urrortm)  is  ail  over- 
powering and  confusing  seose  of  dan- 
ger. It  tends,  not  like  alarm,  to  arm, 
out  to  disarm  us,  and  put  us  to  hazard- 
ous flight.  Under  the  influence  of 
terror  we  fly  from  we  know  not  what, 
to  we  know  not  where.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject which  excites  terror  may  be  dis- 
tinct enough.  It  is  an  agitation 
which  is  the  direct  influence  and 
effect  produced  by  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  terror,  which,  if  excessive,  in- 
capacitates us;  if  short  of  this^  prompts 
us  to  escape.  Things  slight  but 
suggestive  may  cause  alarm.  Mag- 
nitude and  power  belong  to  lyings 
that  excite  terror.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonable, but  it  is  not  suggested  or 
gov^ned  by  reason.  Ilobinson 
Crusoe  wss  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
footprint  on  the  sand.  The  sudden 
thunderclap  inspires  terror.  One  is 
struck  or  filled  with  alarm,  seized 
with  terror.  Alarm  rouses  us,  terror 
makes  us  tremble.  A  man  of  great 
streufthand  savage  disposition  would, 
but  lor  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
be  the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood. 
"Through  the  stern  throat  of  terror- 
breathing  war."  Dratton. 

Fear  (A.  S.fgryO  uiddeu danger)  is 
the  generic  term  which  comprises 
the  rest.  It  is  the  natural  feeling 
produced  by  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
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■eiration,  at  the  actual  nearness  or 
supposed  nearness  of  the  dangerous, 
or,  IB  a  milder  way,  the  odious.  In 
one  sense  fear  is  a  passion.  In  an- 
other it  is  an  intellectual  state^  and 
the  latter  is  again  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical. Hence  there  ma^  he  saia  to 
be  three  kinds  of  fear,  o(  which  the 
following  would  be  examples.  1.  The 
fear  of  a  sarage  beast.  3.  The 
fear  of  the  cold.  3.  The  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  exposure  to  cold. 
The  first  is  produced  immediately  by 
an  impression  upon  the  senses.  The 
second  is  the  result  of  association. 
The  third  of  reasoning  by  anticipa- 
tion. Thus  the  feeling  of  fear  is 
commensurate  with,  and  runs  parallel 
to,  man*s  intellectual  faculty  oi  appre- 
hending the  presence  of  danger, 
superadding  to  the  animal  instincts 
a  power  of  apprehension  peculiarly 
his  own. 

**Fmtr  is  m  p«inftil  Mnaation  prodnoad 
by  the  immediate  appreheneion  of  some 
impendiag  evil.*'— Coo  jlv. 

When  the  nearness  of  danger  is 
rather  speculative  than  manifest,  it 
gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  Apprehen- 
sion TLat.  apmrthennanem.  a  graspitig 
with  tM  mind),  the  third  idna  of  fear 
illustrated  aliove.  It  is  the  intellec- 
tual consdousuess  of  possible  dagger, 
and  is  therefore  the  lowest  or  least 
energetic  form  of  fear.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  fear  at  all  is  only  incidental  to 
the  term,  though  usage  has  made  it 
the  most  promment.  As  we  appre- 
hend eommg  pleasure  as  well  as 
coming  pain,  the  term  apprehension 

have  expressed  hope  as  well  as  fear ; 
but  custom,  which  is  the  arbiter 
of  speech,  the  norma  loqvendiy  has 
decreed  it  otherwise.  We  may  fear 
persons;  we  apprehend  only  occur- 
rences, whether  actions  or  events,  or 
the  results  of  either. 
"The  pain  of  death  is  most  an  appnhm- 
CtON.**  Skakxspsabx. 

Fright  (A.  S.fyrhtu, fright)  is  the 
sudden  confusion  of  the  senses  by  an 
external  appearance,  which  produces 
in  an  instant  an  unreilectmg  fear. 
It  is  an  instantaneous  and  excessive 
perturbation.  It  paralyses  and  takes 
complete  possession  of  the  mind.    It 


SYNONYMS  [alertness) 

makes  people  stand  aghast  1 1  show* 
itself  in  the  rigid  posture  of  the  body, 
and  the  daaed  stare  of  the  countenance. 
"Whealol  the  doors  bunt  open  in  a  tni«» 
And  at  their  banqaet  terrified  the  m:«e. 
They  atart,  they  tremble  in  a  demilj  fiiskt. 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their 
flight.**  Prakcis.  Horace. 

Consternation  (Lat.  cansUmati-' 
onem)  is  that  state  of  powerlessness 
which  is  the  combined  result  of  terror 
and  amaaement,  the  latter,  however,, 
predominating.  It  seizes  the  mind, 
benumbs  the  reasoning  powers,  and  is 
a  kind  of  intellectual  fnght,  and  may 
be  produced  by  what  we  learn  as 
well  as  by  what  we  see  or  hear.  For 
further  remarks,  see  the  article 
Surprise. 

Panic  (n&Xtviv  )w/ma.  panic  fear; 
any  sudden  unaccountable  terror  being 
ascribed  to  Pan,  from  his  having 
been  supposed  to  have  struck  terror 
into  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon)  is  commonly  taken  to  de- 
note that  sort  of  fear  which  is  at  once 
sudden,  indefinite,  and  contagious 
among  a  multitude,  though  sometimes 
used  also  in  reference  to  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  sense  of  a  wild  and  unac- 
countable fear.  A  panic  is  a  fantas- 
tic fear — a  fright  witnout  any  external 
cause  accounting  for  it. 

"  Oon$tematUM :  This  species  of  fbar  is 
a  strong  foreboding  of  tremendoas  erils^ 
which  are  likely  to  follow  misfortunes  which 
have  already  takm  pluoe."—  OooAir. 

"  Bat  the  serpent  said  nato  Adam,  Tush  I 
this  is  bat  a  patdck  fbor  in  yon,  Adam.  Yon 
shall  not  so  snrely  die  as  yoa  eonoeit.'*— 
H.  Mobs. 

**  The  first  aathor  of  it  (the  general  shoot) 
was  Pan,  Baochns*  lieatenant^eneral,  in 
his  Indian  £xpedition,  where  being  encom- 
Dossed  in  a  valley  with  an  army  of  eaemiee 
nr  saperifff  to  them  in  namber,  he  adrised 
the  god  to  order  his  men  in  the  aight  to 
give  a  general  shoat,  which  so  snrprtsed 
the  opposite  army  that  they  immediately 
fled^flrom  their  oamp ;  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  all  sadden  fears  impressed  npoa 
men's  spirits  without  any  jnst  reason,  were 
called  bv  the  Qreeka  and  Romans  panick 
terrors.'— PoTTXB'S  Greece,  * 

ALERTNESS.  Alacrity.  Agi- 
UTT.  Activity.  Brisknbss.  Nimble- 


alertness  (It.  all*  erta,  on  the 
watch)  and  ALACBrrv  (Lat.  macri- 
tatem)   very   nearly  resemble   each 


[all] 
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Other.  Alertness  oomes  of  natural  or 
oonctitational  promptitude.  He  is 
alert  who  is  eagerly  yigilant,  whose 
interest  in  his  position  and  circum- 
stances is  such  as  to  render  him  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  occurrences  that 
may  affect  them.  Alacrity  comes 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  the  will 
set  upon  a  particular  movement. 
This  may  be  on  one's  own  behalf  or 
another's.  So  one  not  remarkable  for 
alertness  might  show  alacrity  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  another. 

"The  mountain  torrents  on  ererj  ode 
ruhed  down  the  hills  in  notes  of  Twioas 
eadenee  u  their  qoantities  of  w»ter,  the 
declivities  of  their  lUl,  their  distances,  or 
the  iotermission  of  the  blast  brought  the 
sound  lUDer  or  ftinter  to  the  ear,  which 
oraan  beeame  now  more  alert.'*— QiLPVx'B 
Tmtr. 

The  ideas  of  alacrity  are  humor- 
ously contradicted  in  the  following : — 

**  The  rones  slighted  me  into  the  rirer 
with  as  litue  remorse  as  they  would  hare 
drowned  a  blind  biteh's  puppies  fliteen  in 
the  litter ;  and  700  may  know  by  my  siae 
that  I  hare  a  kind  of  alacrity  of  sinking."— 


Agility  (Lat.  Hgitttatem)  denotes 
physical  actirity,  as  in  the  monkey, 
the  runner,  the  acrobat,  or  the  gym- 
nast. It  is  the  product  of  corporeal 
rifour  and  lightness  of  frame.  It  in- 
ToiTes  flexibility  of  the  body  and 


NiMBLB  (A.  S.  nemalf  nimanf  to 
eateh,  teiu)  has,  contrazr  to  the  usual 
order,  been  transferred  irom  the  men- 
tal to  the  bodily  capacities.  It  meant 
quick  of  apprehension,  then  handy, 
adroit.  It  is  now  confined  to  the 
agile  use  of  the  feet  in  particular. 

*«  He  that  before  wholly  attended  upon 
his  body  to  make  it  exeel  in  strength  or 
Qgiliiy,  that  he  might  contend  Tictonoosly 
in  the  Olympic  games,  then  made  it  his 
bunneas  to  improve  and  adranoe  his  soul 
in  kaowledse  and  firtue."— Bates,  /m- 
wurtakt^oftAeSouL 

Orid  ranged  over  Parnassus  with  great 
bleneu  and  agUity." — ^Addisov. 


AcTiYiTY  (^  Lat.  activ\tat€m\  having 
a  derivation  m  oommoq  with  agility, 
is  applied  to  both  body  and  mind, 
and  oenoteg  such  a  general  combina- 
tion of  life  and  movement  as  readily 
meets  the  practical  business  of  life. 
The  active  man  has  in  the  physical 


sense  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  his 
body  from  inherent  life  and  strength 
and  a  dislike  of  sedentariness ;  in  the 
moral  sense  a  love  of  employment 
and  a  dislike  of  remaining  unem- 
ployed.  Alertness  and  alacrity  are 
shown  on  specific  occasions,  though 
they  belone  to  certain  characters ;  but 
agilit^r  ana  activity  are  permanent 
qualities. 

"Man  is  an  active  creature.  He  can- 
not be  long  idle/'— IlAija. 

Briskness  (Welsh,  brysgy  quick, 
nimble)  is  that  liveliness  of  mind 
which  shows  itself  in  quickness  of 
manner  and  movement;  a  constitu- 
tional alertness  shown  in  the  minor 
requirements  of  life,  and  in  matters 
of  recreation  no  less  than  in  matters 
of  duty.  Briskness  is  the  outcome  of 
vivacity,  as  alertness  of  vigilance, 
activity  of  ardour,  and  alacrity  of 
willingness. 

"  Brisk  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease." 
W0BD8WOBTH 

ALL.    Whole.    Evbry.     Each. 

These  are  not  so  much  synonyms 
as  words  employed  in  kindred  ways 
on  which  it  may  be  well  to  remark. 

All  (A.  S.  $al)  is  collective.  Every 
(i.e.  ever-each ;  A.  S.  «r/r«,  ever ;  cfe, 
each)  is  distributive  and  collective. 
Each  ^A.  S.  ttlc)  is  distributive  and 
individual.  All  regards  a  body  in 
its  numerical  totali^,  whole  in  its 
quantitative  totality.  **  All  men  "  ia 
equivalent  to  the  whole  human  race. 
EvBRY  implies  first  a  class,  and  then 
the  separate  members  of  it  dealt  with 
exhaustively.  Each  implies  first  a 
class  and  then  the  separate  members 
dealt  with  one  bv  one. 

Each  denotesthings  taken  severally. 
Every  describes  them  taken  singly. 
Besides  these  distinctions,  Each  re- 
lates to  two  or  more  individuals, 
Every  always  to  more  than  two. 
"  Whose  serious  muse  inspires  him  to  ez- 

nlain 
That  sli  we  think  and  all  we  act  is  Tain.*' 
Prior. 

"  JEStery  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a 
natural  principle  whereby  it  is  necessarily 
inclined  to  promote  its  own  preservation 
and  well-being."— Wllkcts,  Natural  Be- 
Ugion, 

"  Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife. 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
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To  com*  at  onoe  when  he  doth  tend  for  her 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propoae." 
Shaubipkark. 
"  Upon  this  qneetion,  what  rapported  or 
kept  np  this  chain,  would  it  be  a  snfloient 
aaewer  to  nj  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
hong  npon  a  second  or  that  next  abore  it ; 
the  second,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
tonther,  upon  the  third ;  and  so  on  ruf  iii^ 
nmanf  for  what  holds  up  the  whole  F'  — 
WOOLABTOK. 

Bat  All,  like  Whole  and  unlike 
Etbry  and  Each^  ia  uaed  of  quantita- 
tire  totality.  It  la,  however,  onlj  of 
mental  snbjeeta  that  it  is  ao  uaed.  In 
that  case,  as  whole  is  the  sum  of  the 
parta,  so  all  ia  the  aum  of  the  apeeiea. 
"All  hope  is  loat,"  meana  hope  of 
erery  kind.  **  The  whole  idea  ia  false, " 
would  mean  that  no  portion  of  it  waa 
true. 

ALLEGIANCE.    Loyaltt. 

Allbgiancb  (older  form,  aUe- 
geaunee;  Skbat,  Etym,  Diet. :  a-,t.e. 
Lat  adf  to,  and  O.  Fr.  Uganct,  homage  ) 
ia  the  recognition  of  a  binding  re- 
lationahin  toward  a  auoerior,  and  so 
a  principle  of  action;  wnile  Loyalty 
(Ft.  loyal)  is  a  personal  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  an  indhridual  ruler 
(Fr.  lot,  law).  Allegiance  has  been 
extended  to  apply  to  parties,  prin- 
oiples,  systems,  and  causes.  It  is 
erident,  however,  that  personal  re- 
lationahip  ia  inTonred  in  these.  Al- 
legiance might  be  to  any  government, 
as,  e.g.  to  a  republican  form  of  it 
Loyalty  ia  even  applicable  to  relation- 
ships of  minor  superiority,  as,  <.^.  to 
leadership  of  a  party,  or  even  of  friend 
to  friend.  It  carries  with  it  in  that 
«ase  the  ideas  of  pure,  frank,  and 
generoua  deference,  consent,  and  sup- 
port rendered  at  once,  without  com- 
pulsion and  without  efiort.  Allegiance 
conveys  the  idea  of  formally  professed 
or  sworn  obedience.  A  wife  bears 
loyalty,  though  not  alleeiance,  to  her 
hnsbskud,  on  account  of  her  equality 
with  him. 
"Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  alUgiance 

hear  me."  Shakbspsaxb. 

'*  Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  lores.'* 
Dbydxn. 

ALLIANCE.  League.  Conpedb- 
iiACT.  Association.  Partnbbship. 
Combination. 

ThMe  terms  express  in  common  the 
idea  of  union  and  communion  among 
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nersons.  They  vary  in  implying  a 
aifferent  character  and  purpoae  for 
such  uniona. 

Aluamcb  (Fr.  aUiana;  allkr,  t§ 
ally  ;  Lat.  al&gan,  to  bind  to)  is  lite- 
raUv  the  state  of  beinff  bound.  It  ia 
applicable  to  individuals,  families, 
states,  and  oonununities  or  parties. 
Alliances  are  voluntarily  sought.  Al- 
liance between  persons  is  for  friend- 
ship, mutual  protection,  or  assistance. 
It  IS  in  this  case  presumed  to  be  hon- 
ourable. When  between  families,  it 
involves  union  by  marriage,  and  the 
oonsiderationor  iimuencem  toe  houaea 
so  allied.  When  between  States,  it 
is  for  purposes  offensive  or  defensive, 
or  both  I  when  between  parties  or 
communities,  it  is  dictated  by  policy, 
as  an  alliance  between  Church  ana 
Sute. 
"Adrastos  soon  with  gods  arerse  shall 

join 
In  due  ailianes  with  the  Theban  line." 
Pope. 

League  (Fr.  liguo)  is  from  the 
same  root  (Lat.  ttgare,  to  bind).  It 
attaches  men  to  some  common  cause 
or  principle:  and,  as  leagues  are 
generally  selr-constituted  by  the  in- 
ferior or  weaker  for  protection  against 
the  superior  or  stronger,  their  mode  ot 
constitution  and  action  is  irregular. 
Hence  there  is  often  attached,  tc 
league  the  idea  of  self-interest  in  pre- 
dominance. Identity  of  interest  will 
even  bind  together  persons  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  associated,  in  at 
almost  unnatural  league. 

"And  let  there  U« 
'Twist  ns  and  them  no  ieoffue,  no  amity." 

DBNHAlf. 

A  CoNPEDBRACY  (Lat.  cofrf'aedi' 
rdtutf  bound  togethor  by  a  covenant)  is 
a  formal  and  covenanted  compact.  As 
we  naturally  mistrust  secrecy  in 
others,  we  give  to  confederacy  be- 
tween nations  an  honourable  mean- 
ins^,  but  confederacy  among  indi- 
viauals  is  a  synonym  with  conspiracy. 
A  confederacy  politically  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  union  of  several  inde- 
pendent leagues.  For  its  relation  to 
individuals,  see  Cabal.  The  league 
is  less  comprehensive  and  less  per- 
manent than  the  confederacy.  Ilie 
States  of  the  American  union  are  in 
permanent  confederacy.     Hie  Cove- 
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nanten  in  Scotland  were  to  Cahinism 
what  the  League  in  France  was  to 
Catholicism. 

"The  Oredaa  Commonwealth,  while 
they  maintuaed  their  liberty,  were  the 
meet  heroic  conftderaey  that  ever  existed, 
they  were  the  puUteat,  the  brareet,  and  the 
wiaeet  of  men.**— Hasus*  H€rmM. 

Association  (Lat.  atibcMTty  to  aao- 
ekUfYerh  act.)  u  in  its  full  etymolo- 
gical application  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all,  inaamneh  as  all  inyolve 
the  idea  of  association.  But  in  common 
usage  an  association  is  something  of 
a  lighter  and  less  lasting  character 
than  the  others.  It  is  often  such  an 
onion  as  is  kept  alive  merely  by  the 
spirit  of  union  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  temporary  object.  It  will  be  more 
or  less  permanent,  according  to  the 
end  which  it  proposes.  Some  asso- 
ciations quickly  achieve  their  end, 
and  are  at  once  dissolved.  Some  are . 
for  the  purpose  of  common  work  and 
continuous  employment,  as  an  asso- 
ciation for  investigating  the  geology, 
botany,  or  archaeology  of  a  district. 
In  some  cases  the  association,  recog- 
nising a  permanent  end,  assumes  an 
organization,  and  calls  itself  a  society. 

"  In  mr  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed 
that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties  should 
enter  into  a  kind  otauociatwn  for  the  de- 
firaoe  of  one  another/'— ADDiSOir. 

Partnership  is  that  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  which  is  based 
on  a  commumty  of  personal  interests, 
and  which  must  be  secured  by  more 
or  less  formal  sanctions.  In  this 
sense  man  and  wife  enter  into  part- 
nership. When  extended  beyond 
this  it  relates  to  matters  of  gain  and 
profit  in  commercial  dealing.  It  in- 
volves the  joint  employment  of  money , 
goods,  labour,  skill,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  these,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
munication or  proceeds. 

*'  In  this  partnenkip  all  men  have  eqoal 
righu.bntnot  to  equal  things.  He  that  has 
bnt  ftre  shiQinipi  in  the  partnenkm  has  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  he  that  has  nre  hon- 
ored pounds  has  to  his  larger  proportion." — 

BURKB. 

Combination,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
belongs  to  inanimate  things,  as  forces, 
circumstances,  substances,  ide^. 
Combination  is  a  species  of  con- 
nexion. (  Lat.  comlnndre,  con-  and  bint. 


a  pair).  As  applied  to  persons,  it 
tends,  like  league,  to  an  unfavourable 
or  unlawful  sense.  It  is  the  associa- 
tion of  many  persons  in  private  for 
the  purpose  of  some  object  desired  in 
common.  For  the  exact  idea  of  com- 
bination generally,  see  Connect.  As 
lawful  purposes  can  in  well-regulated 
communities  be  commonly  compassed 
by  ordinary  means,  combination  con- 
veys the  idea  of  conspiracy  or  union 
against  some  existing  power  not  al- 
together peaceful  or  honourable,  llie 
tenn,  however,  admits  being  so  quali- 
fied as  to  neutralize  this  force.  A 
union  for  a  good  purpose,  as  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  ana  science,  is  not 
spoken  of  in  an  unqualified  manner 
as  a  combination,  though  persons  may 
combine  in  it. 
"  A  solemn  oonUnnatum  shall  be  made 
Of  onr  dear  sonb.**       SHAKiaPKARB. 

Alliances,  leagues,  and  confedera- 
cies admit  of  every  deme  of  formal- 
itr  and  solemnity  in  uieir  sanctions. 
Tlie  bonds  of  relationship  and  of 
firiendship,  the  advantages  of  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
assurance  of  assistance  in  time  of  need 
are  the  ordinary  motives  to  alliances. 
The  object  of  a  league  is  ordinarily 
the  reduction  of  a  common  enemy,  or 
a  defence  against  his  attackn.  It  is 
an  union  of  force  and  design  to  carry 
out  a  particular,  scheme  or  enterprise 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  the  fruit  of 
it  as  against  another.  A  confederacy 
is  an  union  based  on  mutual  interest 
and  support.  League  and  confederacy 
are  employed  only  of  persons  and 
powers,  alliance  also  of  things,  as  the 
alliance  of  the  principles  of  the  world 
with  those  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the 
efforts  of  art  with  those  of  nature. 
Alliances  are  for  the  great,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  healthy ;  confederations 
for  those  under  trouDle,  or  oppression, 
or  weakness  by  their  littleness; 
leagues  for  the  designing  and  ma- 
licious. An  alliance  is  sought  for  the 
sake  of  satisfaction;  confederation 
for  action,  league  for  victory,  success, 
or  gain;  association  for  entertain- 
ment and  useful  occupation.  The  life 
of  alliance  is  harmony  ;  of  confedera- 
tion, concert ;  of  league,  self-interest ; 
of  association,  a  common  spirit ;  of  com- 
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bination,  a  oommon  end.  The  alliance 
unites.  The  aaaociation  brings  to- 
gether. The  confederation  consti- 
tutes. The  combination  co-ordinates. 
The  partnership  ^kes.  The  league 
binds.  Friendship  will  Ibrm  an  al- 
liance ;  patriotism  a  confederation  ; 
sympathy  an  association ;  policy  a 
partnership;  discontent  a  league. 
The  wise  ally  themselves.  The  pru- 
dent confederate  themselves.  The 
congenial  associate  themselves.  The 
oppressed  league  themselves. 

ALLOT.  Appoint.  Destine.  Ap- 
portion.   Assign. 

To  Allot  (Fr.  ailotirf  an  old  law 
term :  Littr£)  is  to  give  as  a  lot.  We 
may  allot  to  one  or  to  many.  To  Ap- 
pobtion  is  to  allot  according  to  pro- 
portion (  Lat.  portidnemy  a  portion) .  Al- 
lotment determines  the  thing  itself, 
apportionment  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  it.  Allotment  is  used  only  of 
thmgs,  not  of  i>ersons,  except  where 
the  personality  is  taken  no  account  of, 
as  to  allot  certain  troops  to  a  district. 
Allotment  is  more  arbitrary  than  ap- 
portionment, for  allotment  may  be  of 
different  things,  while  apportionment 
is  of  different  assignments  from  the 
same  stock.  It  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  not  only  to  apportion 
wealth  unequslly  to  the  rich,  but  to 
allot  riches  to  some  and  poverty  to 
others.  Apportionment  is  regulated 
by  a  principle  of  distribution,  allot- 
ment by  the  will  of  him  who  allots. 

To  Appoint  ^L.  Lat,  appunetan,  to 
arrange f  settle)  is  to  assign  a  particu- 
lar tmng  in  a  particular  way  for  a 
particular  purpose.  The  origin  and 
lorce  of  the  word,  however,  is  to  be 
traced^  not  to  the  Latin,  but  to  the 
French.  The  French  "point"  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  condition,  ar- 
rangement, turn,  plight,  case.  Hence 
theX.  Lat.  appunctarey  to  determine  or 
arrange  a  controversy.  Hence  our  own 
expression  that  a  remark  is  to  the 
pomt,  and  that  an  establishment  is 
well-appointed.  To  appoint  is  spe- 
cifically to  arran^,  to  select,  and  ap- 
ply to  a  purpose  in  hand.  Both  per- 
sons and  thing[8  are  appointed,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  in  reference  to  some 
purpose,  work,  or  end.  I  allot  from 
a  sense  of  fitness ;  I  appoint  as  part 
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of  an  arrangement.  To  albt  is  in 
some  sense  to  give  ;  to  appoint  is  to 
fix  only^.  Hence  there  are  manj^  cases 
in  which  they  would  not  be  jointly 
emploprable.  If  I  say  I  appoint  a 
time  for  meeting,  I  mean  I  select  and 
assign  it  towanb  the  purposes  of  the 
transaction.  If  I  say  Fallot  it,  I  mean 
that  I  take  it  as  a  portion  of  the  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  give  it  to  the 
business  in  hand.  If  I  say  that  I  ap- 
portion it,  I  mean  that  I  give  it  feelmg 
that  I  give  as  much  as  I  ought  We 
should  allot  judiciously,  apportion 
fairly,  appoint  precisely. 

"  As  no  man  can  ezoel  in  ererjthing,  we 
most  consider  what  part  is  allotted  to  os  to 
art  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  hath 
placed  ne,  and  to  keep  to  that."— Mason. 
"  Man  hath  his  dailj  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways. 
While  other  animals  inactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.  ** 
Milton. 

**  Gk>d  having  placed  ns  in  onr  stauon,  he 
having  apportioned  to  ns  onr  task." — 
Bjlrbow. 

As  all  the  other  of  these  synonyms 
hear  upon  the  immediate  present,  so 
Destine  (Lat.  dehiinare)  upon  the 
future.  Tne  act  of  destining  is  as  it 
were  an  act  in  abeyance,  and  takes 
full  effect  in  the  Aiture,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent in  reservation.  A  person  has  a 
task  allotted  to  him  on  which  he  is 
supposed  at  once  to  enter,  or  he  is 
appointed  to  an  ofilce  the  obligations 
of  which  he  incurs  immediately ;  but 
he  may  be  destined  to  the  office  before 
the  appointment  is  made.  Moreover, 
destination  is  not  alwajrs  relative.  It 
may  be  absolute — that  is,  things  may 
be  destined  simply  to  be  or  occur. 

'*  Mark  well  the  place  where  fint  she  lays 

her  down. 
There  measure  ont  thy  walls  and  build  thy 

town; 
And  from  thy  gnide  BooCia  call  the  land 
In  which  the  dettinal  walls  and  town  shall 

stand."  Addison,  Ovid, 

ALLOW.  Permit.  Suffer.  Tole- 
rate. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
in  Allow  two  distinct  forces,  the  mean- 
ing, viz.,  of  to  permit  and  to  afford. 

To  Permit  (Lat.  permittcre)  is 
used  rather  in  a  passive,  while  Allow 


[allude] 

has  ft  inore  tctiye  eenae.  If  I  allow 
bim  I  give  him  at  least  some  degree 
of  sanction,  however  small ;  if  I  per- 
miL  I  onlj  do  not  preyent  him. 

Suffer  (Lat.  mffem)  is  more  pas- 
sive still,  and  may  M  entirely  against 
the  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Aaj  be  purely  negative,  as  the  indo- 
lent master  suffers  his  pupils  to  be 
idle.  There  are  in  allow,  permit, 
suffer,  and  tolerate,  degrees  as  regards 
the  will.  I  allow  what  I  myself  sanc- 
tion or  win.  I  permit  what  another 
wills.  I  suffer  that  about  which  I  am 
content  to  have  no  will.  I  Toleratb 
(Lat.  i6Cerar€)  that  which  is  against 
my  will. 

**  Without  the  Kiag^i  wUl  or  the  State's 
alUrtotmet.-  Shaxespsabk. 

"  If  by  the  author  of  sin  \%  meant  the 
permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin,  apd  at 
the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of 
erente  in  snch  a  manneb  for  wise,  holy,  and 
most  excellent  mds  and  pnxpoees,  that  sin, 
if  it  be  pemuOed,  or  not  hindered,  will 
most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow— I  say 
if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  bein^  the 
author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin,  though  I  dislike  and  reject 
the  phrase  ae  that  which  by  use  and  custom 
is  apt  to  carry  another  sense ;  it  is  no  re- 
proach for  the  Most  High  to  be  then  the 
author  of  sin."— EnWAims,  Freedom  of  the 

It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  in  matters  not  of  the  will  of  in- 
dividuals only,  but  of  formal  or  public 
sanction,  Pxrmit  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Allow.  In  this  connexion  the 
case  is  reversed.  Ifthe  law  permit  me 
to  do  something,  it  sanctions  my  doing 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  allow  of 
my  doing  it  from  the  case  not  having 
been  contemplated  and  provided  for 
by  law.  One  tolerates  a  thing  when, 
liaving  the  power  to  prevent  it,  one 
does  not  exercise  the  power.  One 
suffers  it  when  one  does  not  oppose, 
either  feigning  ignorance,  or  not 
having  power  to  prevent.  Allow 
supposes  the  thing  allowed  to  be  good. 
Pbrmit,  that  it  may  be  good  or  bad. 
ToLXRATB  and  Suffer,  that  it  is  bad  or 
believed  to  be  so. 

"  I  soifer  him  to  enter  and  possess." 

MiLTOK. 

**  Alleging  that  if  Qod  ruled  the  world 
so  much  wi&edness  and  impiety  would  not 
be  tolerated  therein."->BARROW. 
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ALLOW.  Grinf.  Bestow. 
Afford. 

The  leading  idea  in  Allow  is  pro- 
portionateneas,  or  measured  giving;  in 
Grant,  favour,  or  willing  giving;  in 
Bestow — a  compound  form  of  stow — 
substantial  benefit,  or  solid  giving; 
and  in  Afford,  personal  sparing  or 
relative  giving.  A  father  uIowb  his 
son  a  certain  sum  vearly ;  kings  grant 
pensions;  gifts  and  honours  are  some- 
times bestowed  upon  the  unworthv  ; 
relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor  or  the 
sick.  We  allow  what  is  claimed  or 
expected,  we  grant  what  is  asked,  we 
bestow  what  is  valued,  and  afford 
what  is  needed. 

"  If  it  (my  offence)  be  weighed 
By  itself,   with   aggravations    not     sur- 

char^. 
Or  else  with  just  alknoanee  counterpoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  flad." 

MlLTOV. 

"This  mutual  convenience  introduced 
commercial  traffic,  and  the  reciprocal  trans- 
fer of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or  convey- 
ance."—Blaokstoitb. 

"Almighty  Qod,  though  Re  really  doth, 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  be^ow  his  favours  altogether  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  oompetent  return,  some 
small  use  and  income  from  them.** — 
Barrow. 
"  Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneftil  Muse 

affords 
The   sweetest  numbers  and   the  fittest 
words.'*  Addison. 

ALLUDE.    Refer.    Advert.  . 

These  words  are  often  used  indis- 
criminately, but  they  are  by  no  means 
identical  in  meaning. 

To  Allude  (Lat.  allud^re)  is  indi- 
rect, Refer  (Lat.  r^rre)  is  positive 
and  direct.  If  I  quote  an  author,  for 
instance,  not  by  name  but  by  de- 
scription, subject,  period,  or  style 
of  writing,  1  luluae  to  him ;  but  if  [ 
attribute  something  to  another,  speci- 
fically and  plainly,  I  do  not  allude  but 
refer  to  him.  Allusion  is  often  so  vague 
that  confusion  arises  from  ignorance  oi 
the  person  or  period  alluded  to.  The 
fault  of  reference  is  not  obscurity,  but 
inexactness.  A  wrong  reference — an 
obscure  allusion. 

Advert  (Lat.  adverth-e,  to  turn  to) 
has  in  it  a  character  of  casualty^  almost 
of  abruptness,  as  if  in  adverting,  one 
suddenly  turned  aside  to  take  notice 
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of  something  in  eonnexion  with  the 
main  matter  in  hand,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  dwelling  upon  it.  The  noun 
Advbetbnce  is  equivalent  to  con- 
eciouB  obeeiTation. 

"  Tha  people  of  the  eoantrj  albidiiu  to 
its  foem  (Buttcrmere  Lake)  eall  U  Sour 
Milk  Force."— QiLPnr*s  Tour. 

'*  Bat  to  do  good  S«  not  only  oar  greatest 
duty,  but  oar  greatest  interest  and  adran- 
tage,  which  is  that  that  Solomon  chieflj 
re/en  to  in  the  test"— Ssarp. 
"  Now  t(>  the  nniTenal  whole  adoert, 
Onr  earth  regard  as  of  that  whole  a  part.** 
BULCKMOBB. 

ALMOST.    Nearly. 

Neirly  is  more  strictly  applied  to 
matters  of  quantity,  time,  space,  and 
fact ;  Almost  to  matters  ot  progres- 
sion, degree,  or  force.  So  if  we  said, 
**  He  is  nearly  teu  years  of  age,"  we 
should  mean  that  his  age  was  sepa- 
rated from  ten  by  a  small  interval. 
Almost  ten  would  mean  that  in  a  little 
he  would  reach  or  hare  reached  it.  It 
may  be  observed  that  while  Nearly 
is  used  gprammatically  with  a  negative, 
Almost  is  never  so  preceded.  That 
which  is  begun  and  approaches  its 
<»mpletion  is  almost  done ;  that  which 
is  on  the  point  of  being  be^^,  is  nearlv 
beg^n.  A  man  almost  lolled  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  iniury,  a  man  nearly 
killed  has  escapea. 

ALSO.  Too.  Likewise.   Besides. 

Too  is  a  slighter  and  more  familiar 
word  than  Also,  which  is  more  formal. 
Also  means,  as  well  as.  Likewisk,  in 
a  similar  manner.  Too,  in  addition.  Be- 
sioes  denotes  parallel  addition.  Also 
cannot  be  used  for  Likewise  if  there 
be  onl V  a  similarity  of  position  gram- 
matically, and  no  community  of  nature. 
So  *'  He  is  a  prince  and  also  a  musi- 
cian'* may  be  said,  because  it  is  onlj 
a  logical  or  nammatical  unity  that  is 
expressed^  the  same  person  bein^  a 
subject  of  two  propositions.  **  He  is  a 
prince  and  likewise  a  musician,"  we 
could  not  say,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  community  of  charac- 
ter between  the  things  ezmessed  by 
the  terms.  Grammatically,  Too  cannot 
begin  a  sentence,  while  Also  can. 

AT  WAYS.    Continually. 

One  does  Always  that  which  one 
does  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  ; 
one  does  Continually  that  which  one 
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does  without  intermission  or  intemtp- 
tion.  One  is  bound  always  to  prefer 
duty  to  pleasure.  It  is  iinpoasible  to 
be  continually  at  work.  One  is  also 
bound  always  to  speak,  when  in  com- 
pany, with  a  certam  consideration  of 
others ;  this  of  itself  will  prevent  us 
from  speaking  continuallv.  As  Con- 
tinually betones  to  prolongation  of 
time,  so  Always  Delongs  to  recurrence 
of  occasion. 

AMBASSADOR.  £nvoy.  Pleni- 
potentiary.   Deputy.    Minister. 

Ambassador  (Fr.  iunbastade,  an  «m- 
bassy)  is  a  minister  of  the  highest 
rank  resident  in  a  foreign  country 
even  in  times  of  peace,  and  keeps  up 
1^  the  style  of  his  living  tiie  dignity 
or  the  country  which  he  represents ; 
while  an  Envoy  (Fr.  mvoi,  a  tending) 
is  commonly  not  permanently  resi- 
dent, but  sent  on  a4Mtrticular  occasion. 
The  term  applioi  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  monarchs.  Minister  (Lat. 
mVnifter,  an  attendant  on  a  numarch) 
bein^  the  general  term  for  foreign 
political  representatives. 

"  Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  renre- 
sentatives  have  been  osoallj  divided  into 
three  classes:  ambattadart,  envoyt,  and 
char^is  dst  affmm,  the  last  of  these  com- 
manieatinff  not  between  the  heads,  bat 
between  tne  foreign  departments  of  Oo- 
remments.  Amhattadon  are  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to  Bnssia,  Aostria,  the  German 
Empire,  Italy,  France,  and  Tnitey;  oar 
other  ministers  abroad  are  termed  atMyr, 
or  ministers  plenipotentiary."— Brands 
Aim  Cox.  tHcU  oflM.,  Scienee,  and  AH. 

The  envoy^  like  the  ambassador,  ex- 
ercises his  functions  in  a  sumptuous 
manner.  The  Plenipotentiary^  as 
his  name  implies  (Lat.  p^ia,  JvU  ; 
p6tentia,  authority)  is  one  vested  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  a  foreign  go- 
vernment, especially  when  its  rela- 
tions are  precarious.  Personal  influ- 
ence, diplomatic  talent,  and  loyalty, 
are  needed  in  theplenipotentiary. 

The  Deputy  (Fr.  depute ^  Lat. deptt- 
tartf  to  decide)  has  much  less  power, 
being  sent  upon  aspecific  missionwhich 
he  is  bound  to  execute  with  diffnity, 
strictness,  and  despatch.  Ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  speak  and  treat  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  but  the 
first  are  invested  with  a  representative 
duality;  the  second  are  authorised 
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miniBten,  but  not  representatiTe  mem- 
ben  in  the  full  senBe  of  the  term. 
No  such  high  nnk  and  power  is  ever 
enjcvred  br  deputies  who  appear  and 
•peak  in  behalf  of  some  subordinate 
flection  of  the  oommunity,  or  some 
priTate  body.  The  title  of  minister 
oompriflet  the  functions  of  ambassador 
and  euToj :  that  of  deputy  assimilates 
itself  to  tnose  of  an  agent.  Mag- 
nificence of  living  and  ^personal 
dignity  belong  characteristically  to 
the  ambassador.  Cleverness  in  nego- 
tiation constitutes  the  merit  of  an 
envoy.  Natural  talent  and  aptitude 
for  business  are  desired  in  a  aeputy. 
Deputies  may  be  sent  to  sovereigns, 
though  they  are  not  sent  by  them. 

accompanies  that  of  ambassador-ex- 
traordinaiy. 

"The  eonuneroe  of  the  Tmrkiah  Company 
flnt  oecMioiied  the  eetabUshment  of  an 
ordinarv  amboMaador  at  Conttantinople.*' — 
Adam  Smith. 

'*  As  when  some  fiuthftil  <m»py,  who  at  large 
BfOeeiTes  eommission  ibr  a  weighty  oharae. 
Chides  his  neglect,  recalling  to  his  thought 
Some  valued  parpose  'midst  his  seal  forgot. 
And  ere  he  sees  bis  lord  with  eager  care 
Bends  eveary  power  the  omisBion  to  repair." 
Hook,  Oriando  Ftarioto. 

"The  British  FtempotaUiafiea  were  di- 
leeted  to  give  the  same  assnrances  to  the 
Doteh  mmitUn  at  Utrecht,  and  withal  to 
let  them  know  that  the  Queen  was  deter- 
mined by  their  late  conduct  to  make  peace, 
either  with  or  without,  but  would  much 
rather  choose  the  former.** — Swift. 

"  When  I  was  at  Assamea  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  several  different 
cities  eampdained  to  me  of  the  eaeeesive 
rapointments  that  were  decreed  to  their 
dipttttct."— Mklmoih,  Cicero. 

AMBIGUOUS.    Equivocal. 

Ambiguous  (Lat  ambUpttu)  quali- 
fiessnch  a  form  of  expression  as  leaves 
the  sense  doubtful. 

Equitocal  ^LaL  equMietu)  is  the 
character  whicn  belongs  to  a  term  as 
havinfi;  more  than  one  meaning.  So 
ambienous  is  negative;  equivocal  is 
positive.  In  an  ambiguous  sentence 
I  do  not  see  the  grammatical  sense. 
In  an  equivocal  sentence  there  is  more 
than  one  sense,  each  plain  enough, 
but  I  do  not  know  which  to  take. 
Ambiguity  obscures  the  expression; 
equivocation  conceals  the  mtention 
01  the  speaker.  The  former  is  fiur  less 
often  the  result  of  design  than  the 
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latter,  which  is  a  synonym  with  pre- 
varication. In  deliberate  equivoca- 
tion, it  is  intended  that  the  bearer 
should  take  what  is  said  in  a  sense 
fiEtvourable  to  the  speaker;  and  this  ia 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  variable 
or  elastic  terms.  Equivocation  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  intentional ;  but  confiued, 
or  inadequate  ideas,  or  a  style  want* 
ing  in  luciditpr,  will  often  lead  to  am- 
bi^ity.  Primarily,  Equivocal  is  an 
epithet  of  terms.  AMBiourrr,  of  ex- 
pressions or  sentences.  Whenasajring 
is  equally  intelligible  in  two  distinct 
senses,  it  is  equivocal.  The  relative 
*'  who  "  as  referring  to  more  than  one- 
possible  antecedent  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  the  equivocal.  ''The  son  of  John 
Jones  who  committed  the  theft," 
leaves  it  equivocal  whether  the  father 
or  the  son  was  the  thief.  Puns  are 
another — 

"  Tout  ce  qui  parte  plume 
Est  cree  poor  voUr. 
may  either  express  flight  as  an  attri- 
bute of  wingea  animals,  or  thievishnes» 
as  an  attribute  of  attorneys.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  will  fre- 
(^uently  happen  that  the  same  expres- 
sion may  be  characterized  either  as 
ambiguousor  as  equivocal.  The  equi- 
vocal is  always  ambiguous,  though 
the  ambiguous  may  owe  its  ambi^ity 
to  other  causes  than  the  multiform 
meaning  of  terms.  He  who  wishes- 
to  be  ambiguous  will  resort  to  equivo- 
cation as  one  way  of  concealing  hia 
meaning,  and  a  more  available  way 
than  the  construction  of  involvcKd 
sentence*. 

"Taking  advantage  of  a  sentence  or 
word  that  might  be  omft^icoMar  doubtfal.*^ 
-49iB  T.  Eltot. 

"The  s^inpoeo/ title  of  the 'Apostolical' 
giren  to  the  Roman  creed.**— Watxblaio). 

AMEND.        COBBBCT.        RXFOBM. 

Emend.    Rsotipt. 

Of  these  Amend  and  Embnd  are 
really  the  same  word,  hnendaare  in 
Latin  becoming  the  Fr.  amender.  The 
root  is  Lat.  menda,  a  &ult  In  usage. 
Amend  means  positively  to  better, 
Emend,  negatively  to  remove  faults. 
Emend  is  more  commonly  used  of 
literary  matters,  amend  of  moral,  and 
of  productions  of  the  understanding,  as- 
a  law  or  an  arrangement. 
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*'  Qraimt  me,  Lord,  gnoe  of  ommiemeKt,** 
P1KB8  Plouohmjls. 

To  Correct  (Lat.  eorrigere,  part, 
correetus)  is  to  bring  to  a  conformity 
'with  rule,  moral,  artificial,  or  scien- 
tific, b^  removing  faults ;  and,  by  an 
extension  of  meaning,  punisbingtbem. 
In  the  latter  case  tbe  correction  is,  un- 
happily, no  guarantee  for  the  amend- 
ment. To  Reform  (Lat.  r^formare)  is 
to  correct  or  amend  by  a  oontinuous 
process  and  with  permanent  effect, 
in  reference  to  persons  it  has  the  sense 
of  to  reclaim  from  wron^ess  of  life ; 
and  to  institutions,  from  inherent  cor- 
ruption, deterioration,  or  disorganiza- 
tion. Correction  redresses  errors  and 
omissions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  to  an  order  or  to  a  standard. 
Amendment  is  brought  about  in  that 
which  to  some  extent  has  been  well 
•done.  Reform  denotes  the  state  of  a 
thing  re-established  in  its  right  order 
or  condition.  Correction  is  more  in 
detail.  Amendment  and  Reform  more 
eeneral,  extensive.  A  correction  of 
faults  will  constitute  an  amendment 
of  character,  which,  if  completely 
sustained,  will  result  in  an  entire  re- 
form. Reform  is  predieated  of  such 
things  as  wear  a  character  and  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct — ^that  is,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  individual  natures  or 
collective  proceedings  of  men. 

*'  Under  what  mMiner,  therefore,  ahoold 
I  now  rabmit  tbia  book  to  be  corrected  and 
wmended  of  them  whieh  oan  snflbr  nothing 
to  be  well  P  "— Ttitoai.. 

"The  practical  definition  of  what  the 
popular  brandi  of  onr  legislature  was  at 
this  dav  he  took  to  be  precisely  this :  an 
anembly  freely  dected,  between  whom  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  there  was  the  closest 
anion  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy.  Such 
a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  purpoM  of 
the  Coostitutiofl  originally  to  erect,and  snch 
a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of 
«v6rf  Beformer  now  to  establish." — Pitt, 
Speech  an  fhirliamentary  Rrform. 

"  I  hardlv  left  a  single  line  in  it  without 
giving  it  what  [  thought  an  emendation." 

—MjLSOK. 

To  RpxTrrr  ^Lat.  recttftcare)  refers 
to  something  done,  and  denotes  tbe 
adjusting  of  what  is  wrong  without 
reference  to  any  continuity  of  habit 
We  rectify  things  only,  and  wrong 
things.  It  belong  to  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  subject-matter;  as  e.g. 
to  rectify  the  errors  or  exaggerations 
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of  a  statement;  but  it  has  also  as  cor- 
rect a  bearing  01.  Utfes  of  purely 
physical  adjustment.  Between  oorreot 
and  rectify  there  is  a  great  likeness. 
But  we  rectify  when  we  make  things 
right,  we  correct  when  we  make  them 
exact  or  true.  We  correct  by  adjust- 
ing to  an  external  test,  we  rectinr  by 
putting  into  normal  condition.  I  rec- 
tify a  timepiece  when  I  set  it  in  good 
order  for  going ;  I  correct  it  when  I 
make  it  indicate  tbe  true  time. 

AMAZEMENT.    Wonobr.    Bb- 

WILOERHENT. 

Amazement  is  connected  byWedge- 
wood  with  the  Italian  tnuigan,  to  du- 
couragBf  dispirit;  Fr.  c'efmatsr,  to  be 
wadj  thoughlfuty  oitoniAed.  Skbat, 
Etym.  Diet,  considers  Amasb,  for- 
merly anMMs,  to  be  tbe  A.  S.  intensive 
prefix  tf-,  compounded  with  mate; 
and  tbus  9sto  confound  utterUf.  Amaze- 
ment is  a  combination  of  Wonder 
(A.  S.  wundrian)  and  a  feeling  akin 
to  dismay — a  blank,  open-mouthed 
astonishment,  affecting  tbe  senses 
and  the  reasoning  faculties.  Won- 
der is  more  calm  uid  rational.  Won- 
der increases  with  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  contemplation,  amazement 
oppresses  the  reason.  In  wonder  the 
mind  may  be  active  and  the  tongue 
eloquent:  in  amazement  one  is 'mute 
and  overborne. 

Bewi ld erm  ent  is  literally  the  wild- 
ness  of  perplexity.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  wonder  it  is  the  strongest  form  of 
amazement;  but  it  may  haveno  wonder 
in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  the  resultof  ex- 
treme perplexity.  A  man  is  bewildered 
by  the  presentation  before  his  mind  of 
many  aifferent  objects,  having  equal 
1  claim  to  choice  or  preference  in  judg- 
'  ment  or  in  action,  by  which  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  perplexed  inaction. 

AMBUSH.    Ambuscade. 

These  words  are  both  derivatives 
from  the  Low  Lat  boteusju  btuhyWiwd^ — 
literally,  a  personal  concealment  in  a 
wood  or  trees.  Of  old  the  word  was 
Ambush;  Ambuscade  is  more  recent. 
The  latter  is,  however,  seldom  used 
but  as  a  strategic  term,  and  is  also 
used  ofthe  persons  in  ambush.  Hence 
ambuscade  is  associated  with  the  legi- 
timate operations  of  war;    ambush 
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with  a  cowardly  attack  upon  enemies 
or  objectB  of  ill  design.  The  wild 
beast  lies  in  ambush,  the  commander 
plans  an  ambuscade. 

AMIABLE.     Estimable. 

These  adjectives  follow  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Love  is  produced  by  the 
exhibition  of  such  moral  qualities  as 
are  attraetivey  esteem^  such  as  are 
deserving  of  regard.  Tne  Estimable 
(Lat.  attirndbUu)  person  is  higher 
than  the  Akiable  ^Lat.  iimalmis)f 
though  not  so  interestmg  to  ourselves. 
The  latter  character  is  contemplated 
with  affection  and  pleasure,  the  former 
with  affection  and  respect.  The  ami- 
able disjwsition  is  often  weak,  capable 
•of  pleasing,  and  desirous  to  please, 
yet,  by  this  very  thing^  liable  to  act 
nntlioughtiully^  inconsiderately,  un- 
justly. The  estimable  disposition  may 
oe  better  relied  on.  It  is  tempered  by 
right  feeling,  and  not  only  kindly  or 
compliant  feeling.  He  who  is  merely 
amiable  is  wanting  in  independence 
of  character,  and  so,  being  willing  to 
please  all,  will  often  disappoint  and 
dissatisfy  many.  He  who  is  estimable 
exercises  justice  in  small  things,  and 
would  avoid  all  cause  of  offence,  not 
by  seeking  merely  to  please  all,  but 
to  give  all  their  due. 

AMICABLE.    Fbiendlv. 

These  words  are  e^n>Aolo^oally 
equivalent,  the  Latin  amicus  bemg  the 
English yW^Tuf  (A.  S.J'reond)..  But 
Amicable  is  the  more  rormal  word  of 
the  two,  and  so  indicates  less  warmth 
of  feelinjg  personally.  Friendly  is 
positive  in  its  force,  while  Amicable 
oflen  means  no  more  than  the  absence 
of  quarrel.  And  so  it  often  refers  to 
the  externals  of  conduct  or  to  a  con- 
ventional friendship,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes. 
We  are  bound  in  Christian  duty  to  live 
amicably  with  all,  but  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  feel  friendly 
towards  all  in  equal  degree.  Friendly 
means  with  the  feelings  of  friends; 
Am  ic  a  bl  e,  after  the  manner  of  firiends. 
When  persons  are  friendly,  their  inter- 
course will  be  amicable. 

*'  Even  thoM  that  break  the  peace  cannot 
bat  praise  it,  how  maeh  more  ehoald  they 
Ud  to  it  that  an)  trne  fHends  to  it  and  to 
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that  omiotMautt  that  attends  it!"— Bp. 
Taylor. 

"  There  are  seTeral  texts  in  the  New 
Testament  which  inter^t  the  love  of  oar 
neiffhboars  to  mean  aniTersal  benerolenee 
or  niendliness  towards  the  whole  kind,  ss 
opportunities  maj  offer."  — Watselakd. 

AMPLE.    Spacious.    Capaciovs. 

These  words  convey  in  common  the 
ideaofextentor  largeness.  But  Ample 
(Lat.  ampins)  is  always  relative  to 
some  standard  ofwant  or  need.  Ample 
is  fully  enough,  as  scanty  is  barely 
enough.  Anytning  which  is  moie 
than  sufficient  is  ample,  whether  in 
()uantity,  number,  space,  or  amount 
in  any  way .  It  applies,  unlike  the  other 
two,  not  only  to  fixed,  but  also  to  vari- 
able amounts,  or  to  things  that  can  be 
narrowed  or  extended ;  an  ample  robe 
has  been  made  of  full  measure. 

♦  How  mav  I 
\  Univ( 


Adore  Thee,  Author  of  this  LiuTvna. 
And  all  this  good  to  m«a,for  whose  well-being 
So  amply  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thoa  bust  provided  ? "  Milton- 

Spacious  expresses  what  is  of  super- 
ficial Isrgeness  in  reference  to  human 
habitation,  movement,  or  occupation. 
A  spacious  garden  gives  plenty  of 
space  for  recreation.  An  ample  warden 
is  fully  sufficient  for  this  and  all  other 
purposes  of  a  garden,  as  to  the  supply, 
for  mstance,  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Capacious  (Lat.  cdpaeem)  is  laive 
in  external  measurement.  In  the 
ample,  one  has  satisfaction,  in  the  spa- 
cious freedom,  in  the  capacious  roomi- 
ness and  stowage.  Ample  is  equally 
applicable  to  things  moral  and  physi- 
cal—  ample  powers,  ample  ground. 
Spacious  is  applicable  only  to  physical 
extent,  except  by  metaphor;  while 
Capacious  belongs  in  its  primary 
sense  to  the  material,  and  in  the  secon- 
dary to  the  intellectual.  That  is  ample 
which  exceeds  requirement.  That  is 
spftcious  which  gives  no  ideaof  circum- 
scription. That  is  capacious  which  is 
not  easily  overfilled,  nor  checks  the 
process  of  depositing  or  storing. 

"In  that  tpadom  place  ships  of  the 
greatest  harden  maj  nde  afloat/'— Dajc- 
ptSE's  Voyages. 

**  No  flgore  is  so  eapaeUms  as  this  (the 
sphere),and  conseqoentV  whose  parts  are  so 
well  comparted  and  nnited,  and  lie  so  near 
one  to  another  formntoal  strength." — Rat 


AMUSEMENT.  Diversion.  £n- 

TERTAINKKNT.  SpORT.  ReCREATION. 

Pastime. 

Amusement  (Fr.  amusery  to  amute) 
is  employed  to  ezprefls  both  the  thing 
that  amases  and  the  state  of  being 
amused.  An  amusement  is  an  employ- 
ment or  occupation  which  gives  ease 
to  the  mind  whether  purpoeelj  sought 
or  not.  It  is  continuous  action  suiB- 
dently  interesting  to  prevent  a  sense 
of  labour  and  of  tune,  and  mayor  may 
not  have  a  special  object  beyond  itself. 
It  is  a  lull  of  the  mmd,  and  a  release 
from  mental  efforts  and  serious  re- 
flexions without  beinga  merely  passive 
state.  Amusementimplies  something 
to  which  the  attention  is  given  con- 
tinuously, and  on  which  it  muses.  The 
mere  aMenoe  of  ennui  without  the 
positive  sensation  of  pleasure  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  amusement,  yet 
there  must  be  alij^htness  of  occupation 
tending  to  the  side  of  mirth,  tnough 
not  necessarily  exciting  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  exciting  the  contrary. 
Hence  it  is  in  one  sense  a  synonym 
with  beguile. 

"  Hiffh  above  onr  beads  at  the  sammit  of 
the  ctiirtKt  a  gronp  of  moaotaineer  children 
anuuing  themselves  with  poshing  stones 
from  the  top  and  watohing  as  th«y  plunged 
into  the  lake/'— Oilpin's  Tour. 

Diversion  (Lat.(iit»rsidnem,  a  txurn' 
ing  atide)  is  an  amusement  viewed 
relativelv  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  life,  from  which  it  is  a  deviation. 
As  we  are  amused  by  having  onr 
attention  turned  to  a  thing,  so  we  are 
diverted  bj  having  our  attention  turned 
from  it.  Hence  diyersion  is  more 
strongly  oounteractiTe  than  amuse- 
ment, and  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
excitement — such,  forinstance,as  may 
amount  to  positive  merriment.  Di- 
version is  a  livelier  term  than  amuse- 
ment. When  one  is  amused,  the  time 
passes  unmarked:  when  one  is  diverted 
It  passes  markea  only  by  lively  and 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  amused 
by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedy.  One 
does  not  saj  that  the  tragedy  diverts, 
because  it  la  too  serious;  nor  amuses, 
because  it  is  too  earnest.  He  must  be 
wdlnigh  weary  of  life  whom  nothing 
can  amuse ;  he  must  be  deep  in  melan- 
choly whom  nothing  can  divert.  One 
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may  amuse  one's  self,  one  is  diverted 
by  other  things  or  persons.  One  may, 
therefore,  be  amused  in  solitude ;  one 
is  diverted  only  in  company.  It  is  not 
well  to  give  way  to  a  fondness  for 
diversions,  for  it  is  likely  to  create  an 
incapacity  for  quiet  amusements,  as 
draughts  too  strong  destroy  the  relish 
for  those  which  are  weaker,  and  ex- 
citing pleasures  make  common  plea- 
sures tame.  Cahn,  sedentary,  and 
sometimes,  unhappi]y,frivolous,tfaing8 
amuse.  It  requires  something  more 
animated  to  divert. 

"  They  mvst  act  as  their  eqoals  act,  they 
must,  like  others,  dress,  keep  a  table,  aa 
eqnipage,  and  resort  to  pnblio  divenions.  It 
isneoessarj  according  to  their  ideas.'*^ 
Kkox,  JSwiys. 

Entertainment  is  a  term  which 
has  assumed  with  ourselves  a  lighter 
character  than  belongs  to  its  French 
original.  In  Fr.  tnlretien  means 
more  sustained  conversation.  The 
proceedingn  of  a  debating  society  are 
more  closely  allied  than  anything  else 
to  the  origmal  idea  of  entertainment. 
Yet  the  entertainment  with  us  has  sa 
much  in  common  with  this  that  the 
idea  is  that  of  social  amusement  of  a 
more  or  less  refined  character,  as  a 
play,  a  descriptive  lecture,  a  musical 
performance,  and  the  like.  The  in- 
tellect and  the  taste  are  sought  to  be 
enlisted  in  entertainment,  and  those 
are  the  most  entertaining  books  which 
appeal  to  such  capacities  of  amuaement 
as  oelong  to  the  refined  and  educated. 
Common  people  prefer  diversions,  and 
are  incapable  or  appreciating  enter- 
tainments. 

«•  Bnt  the  kind  hosts  their  enfortouuRent 

grace 
With  heartjr  welcome  and  aa  open  fkce ; 
In  all  thej  did  70a  misht  discern  with  case 
A  wilUng  mind  and  a  aesire  to  pjease." 
Dryden. 

Sport  (O.  Fr.  u  dttporter^  to  amuu 
oneulf)  represents  a  species  of  bodily 
recreation  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie 
young  and  agile,  and  taking  place  for 
the  most  part  in  the  open  air.  A  game 
may  or  may  not  be  sedentary,  sport 
never  is.  But  sport  belongs  to  conver- 
sation as  well  as  action,  and  sport  in 
that  case  means  playful  talk  without 
serious  meaning — irony,  banter,  jest^ 
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and  the  like,  are  in  that  sense  sport. 
A  sport  may  be  defined  to  be  a  diversion 
of  the  field  such  as  fowling,  hunting, 
fishing.  It  di£krs  from  game  in  the 
farther  particular  that  besides  bein|^ 
capable  of  being  carried  on  in  soli- 
tude,  it  is  not  goTemed  by  rules  of 
conformity. 

Game,  again,  is  used  of  mental  re- 
creation, as  a  game  of  chess. 

"  In  areas  raried  with  momie  art. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  jarelin 

dart: 
Aside,  seqneatered  from  the  rast  resort 
Aatinoos  sate  spectator  of  the  sport." 

POPB. 

Recreation  (Lat.  ncnart,  to  re- 
new)  is,  like  diversion,  counteractiTe. 
but  not  necessarily  so  energetic,  ana 
comprises  all  degrees  of  relaxation, 
£rom  the  most  active  to  the  least  active 
of  amusements.  Still  some  amount 
of  action  is  involved,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  repose.  It  belongs  e^- 
cially  to  the  studious,  the  industrious, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
responsible  duties  of  office.  To  such 
recreation  is  a  relief  firom  past  labours 
and  a  preparation  for  resuming  them. 
It  may  be  an  amusement,  a  diversion, 
an  entertainment^  or  a  sport,  tfnd  it  is 
commonly  sought  and  taken  with  a 
view  to  its  restorative  effects. 

The  Pastimb  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
a  means  of  pleasantly  passing  the 
time.  It  is  the  active  amusement 
which  beguiles  the  leisure  hour  which 
otherwise  mi^^ht  hang  tediously.  It 
is  a  happy  relief  to  the  industrious  to 
find  recreation:  it  is  better  that  for 
the  indolent  there  should  be  found  a 
pastime  than  that  he  should  be  left  to 
(lis  own  idleness. 

**  80  that  of  neecssitv  thejt  most  either 
applj  their  aemstomed  labonrs,  or  ebe  re- 
create UtenaselTes  with  honest  and  laudable 
pgrfwaet.*'— Mom's  Vlopia, 

ANALOGY.    Ressmblancb. 

AvAUMY  (Gt.  tnaXtyla)  is  often 
used  familiarly  as  if  it  meant  no  more 
than  moral  similarity  or  resemblance. 
It  is  true  that  the  words  analogy  and 
likeness  might  often  be  used  mter- 
ehangeably,  but  analogy  is  not  simple 
likeim.  Analogy  is  a  resemblance 
of  relationships.  It  expresses  a  fixed 
quantity.    Kesemblsnce  may  exist  in 
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any  degree ;  the  resemblaace  of  the 
whole  being  strildng  to  our  sense  and 
observation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  points  in  detail  which  are 
similar.  It  two  troes  are  very  much 
alike  in  height,  growth,  shape  of 
leaves,  and  genenu  colour,  there  is 
no  analofl^,  but  a  resemblance  between 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  analogy  between  the  branches  ao'* 
a  man's  arms,  so  that  we  sometunes 
speak  of  an  arm  of  a  tree ;  for  the  re- 
lation of  the  branch  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  like  that  of  the  arms  of  a 
man  to  the  human  body.  If  I  argue 
that  because  the  seed  dies  in  the  eartb 
before  it  springs  up  anew,  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  the  human  body 
will  rise  again  after  death ;  this  is  as 
to  the  idea  only  a  rosemblance ;  as  to 
the  argument,  an  analogy;  the  prin- 
ciple beine  some  community'  in  the 
ground  of  tne  likeness ;  as,  for  instance, 
uiat  as  the  same  God  is  the  Author  of 
a  natural  and  of  a  spiritual  world,  He 
may  be  expected  to  act  in  regard  to 
eacn  upon  similar  or  c»mmon  laws. 

"The  schoohnen  tell  ns  there  is  an  ana- 
logy  between  intellect  and  sight,  for  as  much 
as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to 
the  body*  and  that  he  who  gOTerns  the 
state  is  cmalogotu  to  him  who  steers  a  ship. 
Hence  a  prinee  is  amiioffieaUjf  stjled  a  pilot,, 
being  to  the  state  what  a  pilot  is  to  the  ves- 
sel/'—Bishop  Bebkxlet. 

"To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like 
Gk>d.  It  is  that  which  of  all  other  qnalitie* 
gives  OS  the  reiembbmce  of  His  Nature  and 
perfection."— Shabp. 

ANALYSIS.  Resolution.  Re- 
duction. 

Analysis  (avaiMo-tf)  is  horn  Gr. 
<l»aXuiiv,  the  equivalent  of  the  Lat» 
rholv^re,  to  retolve.  But  though  in 
meaning  identical,  they  differ  some- 
what in  application.  Analysis  is  a 
chemical  ana  metaphysical  term.  We- 
analyze  a  substance  into  its  component 
parts,  or  a  complex  notion  into  its 
constituent  ideas,  or  a  sentence  into 
its  parts  of  speech.  Resolution  means 
the'  same  thing,  but  is  also  applicable 
to  other  processes  than  those  which 
belong  to  human  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  action  of  the  elements 
may  resolve  a  substance  into  its  com- 
ponent parts^  but  it  does  not  analyse 
It.    Resolution  expresses  the  fact  or 
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process,  analysis  the  scienti/ie  inten- 
tion as  well.  Resolution  may  be  ac- 
cidental, analysis  is  conducted  with 
the  purpose  of  cognition.  Reductkw 
(LaL  rcduetibnemf  a  bringing  back)  is 
like  resolution  as  being  die  result 
either  of  intelligence  or  of  mechanical 
operation;  but  it  means  a  different 
thing.  As  to  resolve  is  to  loose  or 
separate,  so  to  reduce  i§  to  bring  back. 
A  thing  resolved  is  taken  to  pieces, 
a  thing  reduced  is  taken  to  another 
form  usually  inferior,  weaker  or  more 
elementary.  After  resolution  there 
are  many  parts  or  particles,  differing 
amon^  themselves.  After  reduction 
there  is  one  substance  altered  in  form 
or  condition  or  aspect.  Men  may  be 
reduced  to  tribes,  animals  or  vege- 
tables to  classes,  many  rules  to  one 
comprehensive  rule,  a  number  from 
one  denomination  to  another  without 
altering  its  value,  shillings  to  pence, 
•tone  to  powder,  a  metal  from  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 
On  the  other  band  the  atmosphere  is 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  Gr  the  idea  of  amasement  mto 
wonder  and  bewilderment,  or  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  into 
the  dutj^  towards  God  and  that  towards 
our  neighbour.  If  we  were  to  use 
the  term  reduced,  in  this  last  case  we 
should  mean  that  the  number  ten  was 
reduced  to  the  number  two,  or  ten 
commandments  to  two  commandments, 
which  is  no  analysis  or  resolution  of 
the  subject  matter.  A  nalysis  searches, 
resolution  decomposeS|  reduction 
alters  in  form. 

ANIMAL.     Brvtb.     Bkast. 

Animal  ( l^t  dnimaV)  comprehends 
every  creature  endowea  with  that  life 
which  is  superior  to  the  merely  vege- 
tative life  of  plants,  and  therefore  in- 
cludes man.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, made  to  express  distinctively 
other  animals  than  man.  In  that  case 
we  have  to  suppose  a  further  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  rational  and 
the  irrational  animal  life. 

"  Animate  bodiM  are  either  rach  as  are 
endued  wiih  a  TegetatWe  soul  as  plaate, 
or  a.  sensitive  sonl  as  the  bodies  of  aaimab. 
birds,  beasts,  flsbes,  or  insects,  or  a  rational 
aoni  as  the  body  of  man  and  the  vehlelee  of 
•ogels  if  anj  snoh  there  be."— Bat,  on 
Cnation. 
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Brute  (Lat.  brianit  irrational)  and 
Beast  (Lat.  6et(ia)  stand  related  each 
in  its  own  wav  to  man.  Brvtb  is  the 
animal  regarded  in  reference  to  the 
absence  of  that  intelligence  which 
man  possesses,  Beast  (except  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cattle) 
iA  reference  to  that  savage  nature  of 
which  man  is  or  ought  to  be  devoid. 
The  indolent,  senseless,  and  violent 
brute ;  the  cruel,  savage,  vile  or  filthy 
beast.  Hence  wnile  the  term  animu 
is  applicable  to  insects,  neither  brute 
nor  beast  is  so,  being  insusceptible  of 
moral  comparison  with  man.  In  ap- 
plying the  terms  figuratively  to  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  men,  Ahima  l 
denotes  one  who  follows  the  instincts 
and  propensities  of  his  lower  nature 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  restraints  and 
intellectual  sympathies;  Beast  one 
who  novels  in  sensuality,  Brutb 
one  wbose  nature  seems  d^ened  to 
fine  filling. 

"We  cannot  teach  bmU  animals  to  nsa 
their  ejes  in  any  other  way  than  that  in 
which  nature  hath  teugfat  them."— Rkid. 

"  Inspiring  damb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their 

strength, 
And  such  sagadty  to  take  revenge. 
That  oft  the  beait  has  seemed  to  jvdge  the 

man.**  GoWPUL 

ANIMATE.    Inspire. 

To  Animate  (Lat.  UfXmart)  is  lite- 
rally to  put  life  or  soul  into  a  thinff. 
To  Inspire  (Lat.  tnjpirdrv,  to  brealM 
into)  is  to  impart  an  influence  to  the 
nature  of  another  as  if  bjr  a  breath. 
The  difference  lies  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  communicated.  The  lower  in- 
fluence is  expressed  by  the  word  ani- 
mate, so  that  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  mere  imparting  of  life,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  soul  animates 
the  body,  the  marble  of  the  sculptor 
appears  animated .  The  higher,  m  ore 
spiritual,  or  finer  faculties  and  feelings 
are  said  to  beinmarted  by  inspiration, 
as  to  be  inspirea  with  a  sublime  cou- 
rage or  devotion.  Animation  quickens 
the  physical  and  inferior,  inspiration 
the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  im- 
pulses, as  of  human  nature.  So  Ani- 
mate lends  itself  the  more  easily  to 
express  evil  influences;  as  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  revenge.    That 
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which  animates  incites  to  action  al- 
ceady  begun,  accelerates  it,  and  post- 
pones i&  conclusion  of  it,  eiTing 
«nerg^,  fire,  and  warmth.  He  has  to 
iie  animated  who  is  wanting  on  the 
score  of  spirit,  who  is  cold  and  indif- 
ferent in  action,  who  reauires  to  be 
•dr&wn  out  of  apathy,  wno  is  to  be 
4)nickened  out  or  sluggishness,  having 
A  weak  will  or  little  earnestness.  He 
who  is  animated  by  hope  of  a  reward 
nses  all  his  faculties  more  briskly. 
He  who  is  inspired  with  a  lore  of 

flozy  will  be  so  enthusiastic  as  to 
ave  little  regard  for  anything  but  the 
distinction  which  is  the  object  of  his 
•endeavours. 

"  Wherever  we  ure  fermed  by  Natoxe  to 
«a7  aeCiTe  pnrpoee,  the  punon  whfeh  ani- 
maUt  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  or 
«  pleasore  of  some  kind." — ^BuBKX. 

ANIMATION.  LiFB.  Vitacity. 
■Sp!aiT. 

Animation  (iee  Animate)  and  Lifb 
<  A.  8.  Uf)  are  employed  alike  to  ex- 
■press  the  appearance  of  one  actuated 
oy  the  liTeAr  impulses  of  nature.  Life 
is  used  botn  for  the  possession  of  the 
functions  oforganic  life  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  them  in  a  demonstrative  de^e. 
Vivacity  (Lat.  mvadUatem)  differs 
from  animation  in  expressuur  itself 
gather  by  the  manner,  speech,  and 
movements,  while  animation  may  be 
•confined  to  the  countenance.  Spirit 
<Lat.  gfMtnm)  stands  to  action  as 
vivacity  stands  to  movement,  and  ani- 
mation to  aspect.  It  is  that  vivacity 
which  Bustams  itself  in  difikulty  or 
danger,  and  is  accompanied  by  self- 
assertion  when  needed.  Animation 
is  in  the  soul^  vivacity  in  the  tempera- 
ment, spirit  m  the  heart.  Animation 
is  subjective,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
life  is  objective.  A  picture  has  life 
when  it  presents  the  external  character 
■of  natural  truth.  Life  in  this  sende 
exhibits  the  facts  of  life,  as  animation 
the  feelings  of  life.  Animation  is  ap- 
parent in  the  person,  life  is  thrown 
into  the  thing.  An  exuberance  of 
-animal  life  and  spirits  will  produce 
v.Tscity,  which  for  a  time  may  be  en- 
livening, but  afterwards  becomes  op- 
preflsive.  Animation  is  gentle,  spiri- 
tual, intellectual ;  vivacit^r  is  animal. 
A  man  without  vivacity  will  be  a  dull 
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companion.  He  who  speaks  or  de- . 
claims  without  animation,  probably 
lacks  interest  in  the  subject  or  the  oc- 
casion. He  who  is  known  to  be  want- 
ing in  spirit,  will  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  enterprismg  and  be  a 
prey  to  the  selfish  and  Uie  aggressor. 

"  Heroes,  in  saimated  msrble,  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone.** 
POPX. 

"  Thej  have  no  notion  of  H/b  and  fixe  in 
tukey  and  words."— FxLTOK. 

'*  Their  attitudes,  their  woadfyt  their 
leaps  oat  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it, 
which  I  have  noted  a  thousand  times  with 
equal  attention  and  amusement,  all  conduce 
to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  sim- 
pl7  Uie  eftets  of  that  excess." — Paxbt. 

<*  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  lealot  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  he  (Juvenal)  pours  his  ma- 
jestao  verse,  and  amid  the  most  spirited  in- 
vective and  the  finest  moralitj,  emits  manj 
a  luminous  irradiatirai  of  poetiybeautiftall^ 
descriptive."— Knox,  JStaay$. 

ANNOUNCE.  Proclaim.  Pub- 
lish.    DXCLARB. 

Things  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence  are  Announced  (Lat. 
annuneiare^  to  announce,  proetaim). 
Facts  whicn  are  tidings,  as  well  as  per- 
sons, are  announced.  Announcement 
often  bears  reference  to  something  bv 
no  means  new,  but  already  expected. 
It  implies  some  degree  of  formality. 
An  invited  guest  is  announced.  A 
marriage  is  announced  in  ibe  news- 
papers. Announcement  may  be  to 
manv,  to  few,  or  to  one.  It  com- 
monly refers  to  things  just  coming  or 
just  come.  The  approach  of  royalty  is 
sometimes  announced  by  a  salvo  of 
artillery.  Announcement  may  be  in 
words,  or  by  signal  without  words. 

"Her  (Queen  Elisabeth's)  arrival  was 
amumnced  through  the  conntzy  b^  a  peal 
of  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and  a  display 
of  fire-wOTks  at  night." — GUpin't  Tour. 

Proclaim  (Lat.  prbcldmare)  applies 
only  to  what  is  or  may  become  matter 
of  public  interest,  and  is  made  in  the 
hearing  or  cog^zance  of  many.  We 
say  in  the  cognizance,  because  procla- 
mation may  be  of  writing ;  as,  tidings, 
opinions,  the  movements  of  great  men 
or  their  edicts.  As  Announce  is  in  its 
character  official,  or  personal,  so  Pro- 
claim is  authoritative.  A  monarch 
proclaims,  a  child  might  announce. 
As  Announce  may  refer  to  what  is  to 
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take  plaoe  after  an  inteiral  of  time,  as 
an  intended  departure  may  be  an- 
nounced, BO  Proclaim  and  Publish 
(Lat.  jnibCicare)  usually  refer  to  things 
present.  In  sucb  phraaes  as  to  pro- 
claim or  publish  aA  mtention  the  sub- 
ject is  in  fact  present.  There  is  a  close 
alliance  between  Pubush  and  Pro- 
claim, but  PuBusH  may  belong  to  any 
means  for  putting  a  matter  in  the 
possession  ot  the  public.  We  proclaim 
our  own  acts  or  intentions,  we  pub- 
lish what  interests  or  concerns  others 
to  know.  We  announce  in  order  to 
apprize,  as  we  Declare  (I^at.  dixtii- 
rare)  to  remove  obscurity,  secrecy,  or 
doubt  We  publish  tnat  all  may 
know.  We  proclaim  that  the^  may 
know  whose  business  or  dut^  it  is  to 
know.  We  announce  that  tney  may 
know  who  are  interested  in  hearing. 
When  we  declare  we  do  not  desire  so 
much  a  wide  publicity  for  what  we 
say,  as  a  distinct  understanding.  It  is 
spoken  out  clearly  and  unreserredly, 
because  we  wish  it  to  be  well  known, 
understood,  and  believed.  A  lover 
declares  his  passion.  A  suitor  his  in- 
tentions. A  criminal  his  accomplices. 
Proclamation  is  authoritatiTe,  but 
short-lived,  publication.      , 

**  Now  had  the  Great  Prodaimer  with  a 

Toioe 
More  awftd  than  the  sound  of  trampet 

cried 
Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh 

at  hand 
To  all  baptised."  MiLTOK. 

"  For  the  inatmction,  therefore,  of  all 
■arts  of  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sacred  and  saTing  tmth  of  God  be 
openly  pidtluKed  nnto  them,  which  open 
pnblicatjon  of  heaTenly  mjrsteriee  is  by  an 
excellency  termed  preaching/'— HooKSB. 

"  Bnt  the  attorney  answered  them  that 
he  is  not  the  DeeUxrer  of  his  intentions ;  he 
most  be  jndged  by  the  book,  by  his  w<irds, 
above  all  by  the  effect."— Sta^«  Trials. 

ANNOY.  Molest.  Tease,  Ag- 
grieve.    Persecute. 

Annoy  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  anoiery  the 
modem  Fr.  ennyer  (Lat.  in  Mioesse, 
to  be  an  object  of  dislike).  Mo i  est 
(Lat.  m^ilestare).  Tease  (A. S.  town, 
to  pluck,  to  teate).  That  which  offends 
annoys  by  its  presence.  Annoyance 
is  the  action  of  the  hateful  or  offensive, 
not  of  the  positiyely  painful.    To  be 
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subjected  to  what  we  dislike  is  the- 
etymological  force  of  annoyance.  It 
may  be  mental  or  physical,  a  re- 
petition  of  discordant  sounds,  a 
glare  of  light,  the  misconduct  of 
a  friend.  As  annoyance  depends 
upon  our  own  feelings  or  circum- 
stances, more  than  in  the  inherent 
nature  of  things,  itwiU  often  happen 
that  what  may  be  an  annoyance  to 
us  is  not  so  to  others,  or  to  our- 
selves at  some  other  time.  Inapti- 
tude of  times  and  seasons,  disregard 
of  measure  and  propriety  in  thmg» 
may  lead  to  annoynince.  We  may 
even  be  annoyed  with  ourselves. 
Molest  is  physical,  and  comes  only 
from  vrithont.  It  denotes  an  active 
though  temporary  trouble.  That 
which  annoys  us  is  distasteful.  That 
which  molests  us  is  oppressive,  bur- 
densome ;  it  disturbs  the  order  of  our 
being  and  action.  It  is  like  the  per- 
petual sense  of  a  foreign  body  brought 
into  contact  with  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
bear.  W^e  may  sometimes  reason  our- 
selves out  of  annoyance,  but  molesta- 
tion is  too  obtrusive  to  beso  disposed  of. 
The  sense  of  molestation  is  often  jpro- 
duoed  by  the  re}>etition  of  causes  or  an- 
noyance. One  is  molested  by  insults, 
by  bejpging  applications,  by  the  visits- 
of  a  fly  or  a  wasp.  We  are  not  mo- 
lested by  facts  or  circumstances  in 
themselves,  or  by  what  we  hear  or  is- 
reported  to  us;  but  by  that  which  galls^ 
fatigues,  or  haunts  us  by  unwelcome 
repetition.  We  feel  especially  molested 
in  some  course  whico  is  interrupted, 
or  some  state  disturbed,  or  some  occu- 
pation obtruded  upon;  as  sleep  may 
oe  molested  by  unpleasant  dreams,  or 
study  by  distracting  noises. 
'  'Savewhere  from  yonder  ivy  .man  tied  tower 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  com- 
plain 
Of  sneh   as   wandering   near  her  secret 
bower 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Gray. 

We  are  teased  by  unpleasant  trifles 
which  by  their  recurrence  cause  irri- 
tation ot  mind.'  Teasing  is  a  lighter 
form  of  molesting.  We  are  molested 
by  the  importunities  of  men,  teased  by 
those  of  cnildren. 

"  Bnt  as  a  whelp  starts  np  with  fear 

When  a  bee's  humming  in  hit  ear ; 


[akswer] 

With  vpper  Up  ekte  he  gzins 
Ai  Toond  tha  little  teajur  •pus.'* 

Fsirrov. 

AooaxEVB  (nearly  the  same  aa  ag- 
^gravatg,  Lat.  aggrHvaref  to  ^unien, 
Mtnoy)  pointa  to  an  uneaay  sense  of 
ininrious  treatment.  He  is  ag:frieved 
▼ho  »  wounded  in  his  pride,  his 
liberty,  his  sense  of  fairness ;  as  by 
insale,  opprt* ssion,  extortion.  We  are 
■aggrieyedVhen  we  are  not  dealt  with 
as  we  think  we  ought  to  be.  Annoy- 
ance aggrieves  when  we  reflect  upon 
it  as  personal,  uncalled-for,  or  incon- 
siderate. The  aggrieved  person  con- 
siders that  he  has  cause  to  complain 
that  he  has  not  been  taken  into  due 
account,  or  that  he  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  wrong. 

"  Aggrieved  by  oppression  and  eator- 
tioo. "— -Macaui^  Y. 

To  Persecute  (Lat.  ^i^ut,  part. 
penecutus)  is  persistently  to  ag- 
grieve, to  follow  up  with  injury  or 
annoyance,  to  afflict  on  purpose,  and 
through  dislike  or  hatred,  to  punish 
by  harassing  inflictions.  One  may 
.fimcy  one's  self  aggrieved  by  mis- 
understanding the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  another,  but  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  persecution,  which  is 
always  intentional  on  the  part  of  the 

S^necutor.  Persecution  is  such  in- 
rmal  punishment  as  individuals  take 
npon  themselves  to  administer.  Hav- 
ing no  legal  or  public  sanction  it  can- 
not inflict  as  it  desires  the  penalty  of 
•displeasure  in  full.  It  is  therefore 
induced  to  fidl  back  upon  such  instal- 
ments of  it  as  opportunities  allow,  or 
as  can  be  inflicted  withimpuni^  to  the 
persecuted.  Persecution  attests  the 
weakness  of  the  person  or  the  cause 
which  has  recourse  to  it.  It  proves 
an  inability  to  conciliate  or  to  con- 
vince, and  often  when  the  immediate 
cause  has  passed  away,  it  is  the  resort 
of  petty  vindictiveness  and  retributive 
malice. 

"  Barmeutian  prodaces  no  sincere  coo- 
victioa,  nor  anj  real  change  of  opinion ; 
4o  the  contrmxy,  it  vitiates  the  pablie 
aumUs  hj  driving  men  to  prerarication, 
and  conunonl^  ends  in  a  seneral  tbooffh 
secret  inlldelity  by  impoaing,  nnder  tne 
name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of  doc- 
triae  which  men  cannot  believe,  and  dare 
aot  examine ;  finally,  it  disgraces  the  eha- 
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meter,  and  wonnds  the  repntation  of  Ohria- 
tianity  itself  by  makina  it  the  author  of  <^ 
pressaon,  cndty,  and  bloodshed."— Pajlkt. 

ANOMALOUS.    Irreoulae. 

That  is  Irregular  (Lat.  tn.  not, 
and  rigtiia.  a  rule)  whicb  is  a  devia- 
tion from  tne  common  rule.  That  is 
Anomalous  (Gr.  ^vw^««Xoc,  a-ftM^t,  and 
9fjM\6^f  even)  which  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon run  01  things.  That  which  ia 
irregular  is  an  exception  to  rule,  that 
which  is  anomalous  is  not  reducible 
to  rule.  That  which  is  irregular  is  a 
departure  from  a  course  or  prooess, 
that  which  is  anomalous  stands  alone, 
being  unlike  the  tenour  of  one's  obser- 
vation or  experience.  Hence  a  toU- 
tary  or  rare  exception  to  a  rule  beeomet 
an  anomaly. 

ANSWER.  Reply.  Rejoinobr. 
Response. 

The  general  idea  common  to  these 
terms  is  that  of  words  g^ven  in  reouired 
return  for  words.  An  Answer  ([A.S. 
andiwarian,  orig.  to  twear  in  opposition 
to,  to  respond)  is  given  as  being  speci- 
fically demanded.  So  an  answer  fol- 
lows a  question  as  the  supply  upon 
the  demand ;  and  in  a  debate  an  an- 
swer to  a  speech  meets  certain  points, 
according  to  preconcerted  understand- 
ing and  arrangement.  To  the  answer 
in  the  latter  case  the  term  Reply  (Fr. 
ripliqtur,  Lat.  reptkare.  to  fold  bqcky 
to  make  a  reply)  would  oe  applicable. 
A  reply  is  a  formal  answer  to  an  ar- 
g^umentative  assertion  which  is  fiur 
more  than  a  question  or  interrogation. 
It  commonly  implies  a  statement  to 
the  contrary  of  that  to  which  it  replies. 
An  answer  may  be  simply  commensu- 
rate with  the  terms  ot  an  intezroga^ 
tion.  A  reply  g^oes  beyond  them,  and 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  interro- 
gation at  all.  An  answer  is  asked, 
a  reply  may  be  volunteered  without 
being  asked,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
the  speaker.  So  we  may  reply  to  a 
remonstrance,  a  reprimand,  or  objur- 
gation. A  reply  is  an  answer  offered 
or  demanded  or  expected,  or  the  con- 
trary, and  extending  beyond  mere 
affinnation  or  negation. 

"  When  a  man  asks  me  a  qoestion,!  have 
It  in  my  power  to  axsjcer  or  be  silent,  to 
answer  softly  or  roughly  in  terms  of  r^* 
•peet,  or  in  terma  of  oontempt.*'— >BBA,TTia. 
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"The  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and 
rtply  to  tne  defendant's  plea.  The  plaintiff 
in  liu  replioation  may  totallj  rever—  the 
plea."— Bi.A.OXSTOltS. 

Rbjoindkr  expresses  not,  as  Rbply 
does,  a  formal  and  len§^ened  coun- 
ter-statement, but  one  within  a  short 
compass  and  of  a  pointed  character. 
It  follows  upon  a  remark  directly  or 
indirectly  personal,  and  is  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  give  the  speaker  something 
as  good  as  he  brings,  to  place  him 
upon  the  same  level  as  that  to  which 
he  would  reduce  the  other.  The  term 
bears  the  technical  meaning  of  a  re- 
ply upon  a  reply. 

"Befoinder  to  the  ehnri  the  king  disdained, 
Bnt  shook  his  head  and  rising  wrath  re- 
strained." Pops. 

Rbsponsb  (Lat.refponjum)  is  some- 
times only  a  more  learned  word  for 
Answer.  But  it  hss  also  a  character  of 
its  own  in  which  it  differs  from  Rs- 
joiNDBR  in  being  not  an  antagonistic 
but  an  accordant  answer.  It  extends 
beyond  words  to  acts  and  feelings, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
another.  The  responses  of  a  liturgy 
are  framed  in  harmonious  correspon- 
dence, the  praprers  of  the  people 
echoing  back  as  it  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  priest  in  prayer.    An  intelli- 

tent  and  feelin^^  remark  will  often 
nd  a  response  m  the  heart  or  mind 
of  another. 

*«Tertallian  Ukes  notice  that  the  r&- 
tponsea  in  Baptism  were  then  somewhat 
larger  than  the  model  laid  down  by  Christ, 
neaninff  than  the  farm  of  Baptism,  and  he 
refsis  tne  enlargement  of  the  remonses  to 
immemorial  custom  or  tradition."— -Water- 

LARD. 

ANTIC.    Gesticulation. 

An  Antic  (Fr.  antiqut,  Lat.  antx- 
ftttti,  ancient)  is  literalN'  an  antiquated 
grotesque  movement  ofthe  w  hole  body 
or  such  a  posture  of  it.  Gesticula- 
tion (Lat«  guticltdationem)  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  whole  body  or  limbs, 
whether  accompanied  by  speech  or 
not,  of  which  tne  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press some  meaning^  to  indicate  some 
sentiment,  or  to  sigmfjr  some  direction 
to  another.  The  gesticulation  has  its 
characteristic  in  illustrating  or  enforc- 
ing a  meaning ;  the  antic  is  often  the 
most  striking  when  it  is  meaningless, 
gratoitoiiBi  or  insubordinate.    A  for- 
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mal  and  demonstrative  act,  of  which 
the  value  or  sig^ficance  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  main  action  or  purpose^ 
IS  called  in  the  language  ot  critical 
satire,  an  antic.  Gesticulations  at  the 
point  when  they  are  excessive,  so  that 
the  manner  outstrips  the  matter,  be- 
come antics.  Gesticulations  may  be 
connected  with  the  most  tragical  or 
the  most  ludicrous  subjects;  antic» 
are  never  serious,  though  they  may 
be  farcically  solemn. 

APARTMENT.    Roox.     Cbam* 

BBR. 

Apartment  (Fr.  h  part,  t.e.  Lat. 
ttd  parUmj  apari)  meant  originally, 
not  a  chamber,  but  a  portion  of  a 
house,  a  suite  of  rooms  set  aside  for  s 
particular  purpose ;  as  it  were  a  com- 
partment of  a  house;  it  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  applied  to  a  single 
chamber.  Chamber  (Fr.  chambre^ 
Lat.  cdmit'-a  )  is  a  vaulted  space,  a  place 
with  an  arched  roof.  Room  is  the 
A.  S.  Tiim.  tpace,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  say  "there  is  room  enough:**" 
hence,  space  set  apart  in  a  house,  and 
enclosecl  in  walls.  Hence  the  charac- 
teristic idea  of  apartments  is  variety 
of  chamber  compactness,  that  of 
room,  accommodation.  Apartmenta 
should  be  elegant  and  sufficiently 
numerous.  A  room  spacious,  com- 
modious, well  proportioned.  A  cham- 
ber neat,  snug,  private. 

APOCRYPHAL.  Supposititious^ 
That  which  is  Apocryphal  (Gr. 
innmfi^MC,  hidden)  is  negatively  un- 
authenticated  or  unproved.  That  which 
is  Supposititious  (Lat  8upp6$1tunu8y 
substituted)  is  positively  false  or  forged. 
There  may  be  in  the  apocryphal  much 
that  is  venerable,  but  the  mind  tu- 
rallv  recoils  from  that  which  is  put 
forth  under  false  pretences.  The 
Church  of  Rome  retains  in  the  Csnon 
of  Scripture  certain  books  which,  by 
the  Protestants,  are  regarded  as  apo- 
cr^hal.  A  slight  increase  of  evidence 
in  its  favour  might  convert  the  sup- 
posititious into  the  apocryphal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  story  of  Williain 
Tell,  once  generally  believed,  must 
now,  for  want  of  evidence,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  at  least  apocryphal. 


[apology] 

It  may  be  observed  that  tbe  term 
apocryphal  is  restricted  to  matters  of 
statement,  and  especially  literary  pro- 
ductions supported  by  dubious  eri- 
denoe,  while  supposition  is  extended 
generalljr  to  wMft  is  i>ut  forward  as 
true,  being  counterfeit;  as  a  sup- 
posititious child. 

APOLOGY.  Defence.  Justifi- 
cation.   £xcu8B.     Plea. 

An  Apology  (Gr.  a'mkeyia)  had 
originally  the  simple  meanine  of  de- 
fenc$y  as  Bishop  Jewel's  "Apology 
for  the  Church  of  En^^land."  As  sncn 
it  wean  a  literary  air.  In  such  cases 
it  supposes  the  charge  of  imperfection, 
but  not  necessarily  the  recogpaition  of 
it.  As  at  present  employed,  the  word 
means  something  said  by  way  of 
amends,  and  so  becomes  practically 
the  contraiy  to  a  defence,  and  an  ad- 
mission of  some  wrong  or  impropriety 
saidordone,  or  some  omission  of  which 
the  speaker  acknowledges  himself 
guilty.  It  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
sodaljustice  or  of  deference.  He  who 
apologises  defends  himself  by  ackiiow- 
ledging  himself  in  the  wrong. 

"  For  in  the  Book  that  is  ealled  mine 
emology  it  it  not  required  t^  the  nature  of 
that  name  that  it  be  anj  answer  or  defence 
for  mine  own  self  at  all;  bat  it  snf- 
fk«th  that  it  be  of  mine  own  making  an 
aaewer  or  defenee  for  some  other." — 8nt 

T.llOBX. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Defence  (Lat. 
difendtrty  to  defend)  and  Justifica- 
tion (Lat.  Juftf/YcatioTMm),  although 
the  same  aa  Apology  in  one  of  its 
senses,  are  its  opposite  in  another; 
namely,  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  al- 
together admit  wrong  committed.  Yet 
justification  is  a  strong:er  term  than 
defence.  The  apology  in  the  case  of 
an  accused  person  is  his  defence,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  complete,  while  his 
justification  is  a  proot  of  more  than 
innocence,  namely,  that  he  did  right 
in  what  he  did.  Justification  is  the 
object  of  apology,  and  apology  the 
eifort  at  justification.  Like  defence, 
apology  presupposes  charge  or  attack, 
whilejuatification  may  beyolunteered. 
We  apologise  to  another  or  to  others. 
We  jnsti^  or  defend  what  we  our- 
selFes  haye  done,  and  sometimes  what 
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we  advance  as  a  claim.  We  defend 
ourselyes  by  either  admitting  or  dei^j- 
in^  that  we  have  so  acted  as  alleeed. 
W^e  justify  ourselves  by  first  conceoing 
the  fact,  and  then  defending  die  rights 
of  it.  Where  the  defence  admits  the 
allegation,  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  palliation  of  the  charge,  or  a  demon- 
stration of  its  allowableness.  It  is 
passible  that  a  iustification  ma^  go  no 
tarther.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
proye  positively  a  high  degree  of  truth 
and  right.  Defence  is  a  more  formal 
word  than  justification.  It  may  be 
against  proceedings  in  courts  oflaw, 
or  in  answer  to  some  public  challenge. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  acts,  but  is  ap- 

Jlicable  to  the  vindication  of  opinions, 
ustification  is  less  formal.  It  is  of 
acts  and  conduct,  and  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  any  with  whom  we  may 
wish  to  set  ourselves  right.  The 
grounds  of  justification  are  indefinite, 
and  would  depend,  for  their  force,  on 
the  character  and  views  of  those  before 
whom  the  justification  was  made.  A 
technical  defence  may  be  successful, 
^et  fall  short  of  a  moral  justifica- 
tion. 

Excuse  (Lat.  $xcutarey  to  free  from 
blame)  is  a  weaker  term  than  defence 
and  justification,  and  is  applicable  to 
matters  of  less  gravity.  Serious  of- 
fenoes  majjr  be  defended  or  even  justi- 
fied; in  which  case  the  argument  would 
go  to  show  that  they  were  only  appa- 
rent, not  real  offences :  but  they  are 
never  excused.  An  excuse  admits 
the  fact  charged  or  the  thing  done, 
but  endeayours  to  show  that  it  ought 
to  be  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the 
ground  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  is  often  the  line  adopted  by  plea- 
ders when  justification  seems  impossi- 
ble. It  is  then  tantamount  to  a  weak 
defence.  An  excuse  may  be  against 
an  obligation  as  well  as  a  charge,  as 
when  an  invitation  is  met  with  an  ex- 
cuse. In  such  cases  excuse  refers  not 
to  something  done,  but  omitted  to  be 
done.  It  depends  for  its  validity  lesa 
on  its  intrinsic  force,  than  on  the  dis- 
nosition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  made. 
It  commonly  carries  an  unfavourable 
reflexion,  and  a  good  excuse  is  most 
probably  only  apt,  clever,  and  inge- 
nious.   The  person  who  employs  tb0 
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excuse,  is  said  to  exeuse  himself,  while 
be  who  accepts  the  excuse,  is  also  said 
to  excuse  him. 

"  And  there  are  few  actions  so  ill,  nnlen 
they  are  of  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture 
indeed,  but  will  admit  of  some  extenuation 
at  least  from  these  common  topiee  of  human 
frailty,  snch  as  are  i^oranoe  or  inadyer- 
tency,  passion  or  surprise,  company  m  solici- 
tation, with  many  otherHuch  things  which 
may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  exeurinff  of 
the  agent,  though  they  cannot  absolutely 
puUfy  the  action.''— South. 

A  Plea  {YT,plaid^lAt.pUi<Htu,m,an 
crdb\anc$)  is  a  specific  point  of  self- 
defence.  It  is  as  it  were  an  item  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  defence,  so  that 
we  may  put  in  successively  one  plea, 
and  then  another.  Techniodly  8]>eak- 
ing,  the  allegation  of  the  plaintiff  is 
answered  hy  the  plea  of  the  defendant. 
An  apology  is  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory, a  defence  is  successful  or  un- 
successful, justification  is  complete  or 
partial,  an  excuse  valid  or  invalid,  a 
plea  strong  or  weak. 

'*  Defenet  in  its  true  legal  sense  signifies 
not  a  justification,  protection,  or  guard, 
which  is  now  its  popular  signification,  but 
merelT  an  opposmff  or  denial  (frank  the 
French  verb  aifenare)  of  the  truth  or  vali- 
dity of  the  complaint."— Bljlckstoxb. 

"  They  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance 
And  easily  approved."  Miltoh. 

APPARATUS.    Paraphernaua. 

These  stand  related  as  the  useful  to 
the  ornamental.  Apparatus  (Lat. 
cppdrdre^  to  adjust)  is  the  a^g^gate  of 
implements  of  art,  or  physi^  organs 
necessary  to  form  some  production  or 
promote  some  natural  function.  P  a  ra- 
pHERNAUAis  aL.L.adiective,theBub' 
stantive  bona,  i.e.  f  ooai,  being  under- 
stood. The  parapnemalia  were  such 
ffoods  as  a  wife  possessed  beyond  her 
aowry,  and  were  her  own  property 
independently  of  her  husband  :  irafA. 
beyond f  and  ^tf^ni,  dow$r*  As  this  kuid 
of  property  would  naturally  consist 
mainly  in  personal  ornaments  and 
apparel,  the  word  came  to  signify  an 
aggregate  of  furniture  or  implements 
subservient  to  some  ornamental  pur- 
pose ;  such  as  robes,  hangingrg,  mov- 
able decorations,  costly  utensils. 


SYNONYMS  [apparatus] 

APPARENT.  Visible.  Clear* 
Distinct.  Manifest.  Plain.  Ob- 
vious. EvinsNT.  Conspicuous.  Pal- 
pable.   Perceptible.    Tangible. 

Appar  ent  (  Lat  apparir$,  to  oppmr) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  either  clear, 
visible,  as  opposed  to  concealed  or 
dubious;  or,  secondlv^  seeming  ax 
opposed  to  real ;  or,  thirdly,  seeming 
in  the  sense  of  probable,  and  so  oppo- 
site to  certain.  It  is  in  the  first  of 
these  senses  that  it  is  a  synonym  with 
the  above.  That  is  anparent  which 
the  bodily  eye  sees  or  tbe  understand- 
ing perceives.  The  word  says  nothin||^ 
of  any  properties  of  the  thing  which  it 
qualifies,  but  only  states  the  fact.  It 
serves  to  qualify  properties  of  things 
visible.  Thus  uie  stsr  is  visible.  Its 
brightness  is  apparent.  This  would 
mean  a  very  different  thing  from  say- 
ing, the  object  is  apparently  KreVi 
in  reference  to  a  colour  about  wnich, 
whether  from  distance,  want  of  lig^t, 
or  some  such  cause,  we  were  in  doubt. 

"  When  there  is  no  apparent  cause  in  the 
sky,  the  water  will  sometimei  appear  dappled 
withlaiKe  spots  of  shade.  "—OiLPnr's  Tour, 

Visible  (Lat.  vvXMlu)  expresses 
what  can  be  seen  phvsically  oy  the 
sense  of  sight.  It  admits  of  every 
degree,  from  the  harely  discernible 
to  the  conspicuous.  That  is  visible 
which  is  not  invisible.  Unlike  appa- 
rent, visible  expresses  the  prop^ly 
by  which  the  thing  is  capable  of  beinff 
seen.  That  is  apparent  to  me  whicn 
is,  by  its  own  nature  and  properties, 
visible. 

"Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of 
all  things  viiiUe  and  invisible.**— JViicaw 
Creed, 

The  Conspicuous  (Lat.  conspicuus) 
is  the  prominently  visible.  The  cause 
of  this  prominence  is  indefinite ;  one 
object  bein^  conspicuous  bv  its  sise, 
another  by  its  colour,  anotner  bv  its 
elevation.  Thatis  conspicuous  which 
makes  itself  seen.  A  man  mav  be 
conspicuous  by  being  unlike  others, 
or  eccentric.  The  term,  as  applied  to 
persons  externally ,  is  eitner  favourable 
or  the  contrary,  rersons  may  be  un- 
enviably  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
awkwardness  of  manner,  or  conceit, 
or  extravagance,  outlandishness,  or 
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OTer-bright  colouring  in  dreM.  It  is 
by  Analogy  that  conspicuous  ifl  em- 
ployed to  express  mora]  distinction, 
as  by  Macaulay: — 

"  A  man  who  holds  a  cotuptcuout  place 
in  the  political,  eccleoastieaf,  or  literary 
history  of  England." 

Clear  (Lat.  clarus)  expresses  pri- 
marily that  on  which  the  light  shines 
with  unobstructed  brightness.  The 
clear  object  stands  out  ac^ainst  the  sky 
and  in  iorm  well  defined. 

That  is  Distinct  (Lat.  dUiinguitrt, 
part.  dUtinctui,  to  distinguish)  which 
18  clear  in  its  parts  and  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  other  objects.  The  oppo- 
site to  clear  is  dim  or  obscure,  the 
opposite  to  distinct  is  confused.  It  is 
possible  to  see  an  object  as  m  a  fog 
clearly  without  seeing  it  distinctly. 
It  is  clearly  visible,  inasmuch  as  we 
can  have  no  doubt  of  its  bein^  there, 
and  understand  it  to  be  what  it  is.  It 
is  indistinctly  visible,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  which  constitute  it  are  not  fully 
distinguishable.  At  some  distance 
out  to  sea,  I  see  clearly  a  boat.  I 
take  my  telescojpe,  and  then  observe 
distinctly  that  there  are  four  persons 
in  it  Clearness  is  absolute  (ustinct- 
ness,  as  distinctness  is  relative  clear- 
ness. I'he  terms  belong  to  sound  as 
well  as  sight.  A  well -toned  bell  has 
a  clear  sound.  In  a  distant  peal  I 
hear  the  tones  most  distinctly .  A  clear 
truth  is  well  comprehended,  a  distinct 
truth  is  held  independently. 

"  Things  that  more  so  swift  as  not  to 
sifert  the  senses  dutinctly  with  several  dis- 
tinguishable distances  of  their  motion,  and 
so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
are  nut  also  perceired  to  move." — Locke. 

Manifest  (Lat.  mitnXfestus)  ex- 
presses that  which  is  very  plainly  and 
palpably  apparent.  The  Latin  mani- 
fesiiu  had  the  peculiar  sense  of  clearly 
convicted.  Dryden  used  the  term  in 
one  of  its  classic  senses  when  he 
says  — 

"Yonr  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest" 

And  again : — 

"  Calwtho  there  stood  Tnanifest  of  shame/' 

That  is  manifest  which  is  brought 
to  light  out  of  comparative  darkness, 
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and  exhibits  itself  without  conceal- 
ment. A  man  taken  off  his  guard 
wiU  often  manifest  his  true  character, 
though  he  may  habitually  conceal  or 
keep  it  in  check.  A  manifest  liar 
stands  convicted.  A  manifest  contra- 
diction needs  no  criticism,  but  by  its 
own  inherent  force  makes  itself  ap- 
parent. It  is  a  term  of  mental  and 
moral  rather  than  of  purely  physical 
application.  Not  material  objects, 
but  their  properties  or  facts  connected 
with  them,  as  statements  and  truths, 
are  said  to  be  manifest. 

Flaw  (Lat.  pldntu)  belongs  to 
matters  both  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect.  We  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
feel,  speak  plainly.  As  that  is  clear 
which  is  lucid  m  itseli^  so  that  is 
plain  of  which  ordinary  faculties  can 
take  cognizance.  The  plain  path  lies 
open  to  the  view,  level  and  mapped 
out  under  the  e^e.  A  plain  course 
is  distinct,  intelligible,  unobstructed. 
A  thing  may  be  stated  so  clearly 
as  to  be  plain  to  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding. 

"  Why,  'tis  a  plain  case." 

Shaksspsabs. 

Obvious  (Lat  obviut,  coming  or  ^o- 
ing  to  meet)  retaifis  the  force  of  its 
etymology.  That  is  obvious  which 
we  cannot  help  understanding,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  which 
carries  its  own  meaning  on  the  &ce  of 
it.  Its  plainness  supersedes  all  ex- 
planation or  comment.  An  obvious 
remark  is  a  truism,  tor  by  its  nature 
it  is  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  one's 
self.  The  literal  meaning  is  set  forth 
in  the  following : — 

"  The  hero's  bones  with  careftil  view 

select; 
Apart  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye.'* 
Pope. 

Evident  ^Lat.  ai(dentem)  denotes 
what  is  easily  recogmzable  as  a  fiict 
or  truth.  That  is  evident  which  is 
plainly  seen.  What  is  clearly  proved 
is  evident,  what  proves  itself  is  ob- 
vious. Some  effort  of  mind  is  needed 
to  discern  what  is  evident,  none  to 
take  in  what  is  obvious.  The  axioms 
of  mathematics  are  obvious.    Truths 
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deduced  from  them  are  evident.  It  is 
obyious  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part.  It  is  evident  that  moral  truth 
must  be  morally  accepted,  for  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstration.  The  appa- 
rent is  opposed  to  the  indistinguish- 
able, the  clear  to  the  obscure,,  the 
visible  to  the  invisible,  the  manifest 
to  the  disguised^  concealed,  or  sup- 
pressed ;  the  plam  to  the  unintelligi- 
ble or  dottbtral,  the  obvious  to  ttie 
recondite  or  abstiuse,  the  evident  to 
the  questionable,  the  conspicuous  to 
the  inconspicuous  or  minute. 

"  No  idea,  therefore,  ran  be  nndittin- 
gviehable  from  another  flrom  which  it  ovght 
to  be  differeot,  unleas  70a  would  hare  it 
different  from  itself;  for  from  all  other  it  is 
evidently  different"— Locks. 

APPEARANCE.    Aspect. 

Appearance  (Lat.  appftrirej  to  ap- 
pear)  is  used  for  the  fact,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  semblance  or  seeming  na- 
ture, of  appearing.  It  is  in  the  two 
latter  points  that  it  is  a  synonym  with 
aspect.  The  appearance  of  a  thing  is 
total.  Its  aspect  is  partial.  The  as- 
pect, in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  appear- 
ance. The  formation  of  the  word 
(  Lat.  iupVciirtf,  part,  atpectuty  to  behold) 
shows  tnis.  The  human  appearance 
is  the  human  figure,  with  the  acci- 
dents of  dress  and  others,  the  human 
aspect  is  the  human  face.  The  whole 
ofany  subject  or  object,  with  the  pro- 
perties ana  substance  of  it,  is  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  aspect  is  some  one 
characteristic  side  or  face  of  it,  which 
it  presents  to  us  as  a  point  of  view. 
The  aspect  carries  with  it  an  expres- 
siveness which  does  not  belong  to  its 
mere  appearance.  The  appearance 
wears  a  character,  the  aspect  wears  a 
meaning.  The  heavens  nave  a  clear 
or  cloudy  appearance,  a  serene  or 
stormy  aspect.  The  appearance  is  a 
conclusion  in  itself,  the  aspect  sug- 
gests further  conclusions.  In  the  monl 
as  in  the  natural  world  we  cannot  see 
an  object  in  its  entirety,  but  can  only 
in  acnes  connote  those  difierent  aspects 
which  make  up  our  conception  of  the 
thing. 

"  tirdides  stood,  in  Mpecf  lion-like 
And  terrible,  in  strength  as  forest  boars." 
CowPER,  Jiiad. 


SYNONYMS  [appearance] 

APPEASE.  Allay.  Alleviate. 
Relieve.  Pacify.  Mitigate.  Soothe. 
Assuage.    Calm. 

Appease  (O.  Fr.  apa'mer,  0.  Fr.  a 
paitf  to  peace)  is  literally  to  bring  to  a 
state  ofpeace.  It  is  to  reduce  a  state 
of  violence,  tumult,  disturbance,  ex- 
citement by  luring  back  to  peace ;  that 
is,  to  the  common  and  proper  order 
and  harmony  which  belongs  to  things, 
and  out  of  which  they  have  been  car- 
ried BO  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  internal 
commotion.  Although  not  inapplic- 
able to  physical  elements  and  influ- 
ences, Appease  seems  to  suit  moral 
cases  far  better.  The  storm  calms  i 
wrath  or  the  cravings  of  men  ana 
beasts  are  appeased.  In  order  to 
appease  it  commonly  happens  that 
something  has  to  l>e  paid,  because 
when  moral  beings  need  to  be  ap- 
peased, they  are  in  some  condition  of 
violent  satisfaction,  or  demand. 

*'  We,  like  nnskilAil  or  onruljr  patients, 
fondly  imagine  that  the  only  way  to  appease 
oar  desires  is  to  grant  them  the  objects  they 
■o  paasiunately  tend  to."— BoYLE. 

Pacify  (Lat.  pac^ffXcare)  has  ety- 
mologically  the  same  sense  as  Ap- 
pease, but  is  employed  of  lesser  dis- 
turbances of  mind,  and  of  mind  only. 
Pacify  bdongs  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  the  force  of 
things.  While  violent  anger  or  eager 
appetites  are  appeased,  importunity, 
discontent,  peevishness,  restlessness, 
or  petty  tumults  are  pacified. 

*'  Not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
pinch  tojNzci/yonr  mishap."— L'EsTRANOE. 

Calm  (Fr.  calms)  is  positive  and 
direct,  as  appease  is  indirect.  To  ap- 
pease is  to  put  an  end  to  violent  mo- 
tion. To  calm  is  to  produce  great 
tranquillity.  We  have  seen  that  the 
commotion  which  needs  appeasing  is 
of  a  Hpecial  kind.  Other  kinds  may  be 
calmed.  As  anger,  for  instance,  is  ap- 
peased, 80  fear,  or  anxiety,  or  uneasi- 
ness is  calmed.  He  who  is  under  vexa- 
tion, disappointment,  or  despair, needs 
to  be  calmed,  lie  is  to  be  appealed 
who  wields  his  passions.  He  is  to  be 
calmed  also  who  is  overmastered  by 
them.  The  strong  therefore  need  to 
be  appeased,  ana  the  weak  calmed. 
Just  and  full  satisfaction  appeases, 
soothing  words  and  assuranoes  are 
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often  needed  to  calm.  In  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  both  applicable,  to  ap- 
pease inyohres  a  more  permanent  set- 
tlement than  to  calm.  Clever  treat- 
ment may  sometimes  calm,  but  satis- 
faction of  mind  is  involved  in  being 
appeased.  He  who  is  calmed  is  for 
the  time  set  at  rest.  He  who  is  ap- 
peased has  no  more  cause  of  desire  or 
discontent. 

"  The  afiuxs  of  Turkey  were  then  in 
great  disorder.  The  Onnd  Seignior  died 
•ooD  after,  and  his  encceasor  in  that  Empire 
gave  his  inbjects  such  hopes  of  peace  that 
thej   were   eaimed  for    the   present." — 

The  term  Rkueve  (Lat.  rcliivare) 
is  employed  in  all  cases  where  a  pres- 
sure of  a  burden  exists^  or  may  be 
imagined.  Pain  or  ^ef  is  said  to  be 
relieved  when  it  is  either  partially  or 
entirely  removed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  duties,  cares,  responsibilities, 
anxieties.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
which  is  Alleviated  (Lat.  aUihxiref 
to  lighten)  is  only  partially  removed. 
A  pain  is  alleviated  by  beinff  made 
less.  Commonly  speaking,  tne  per- 
son is  relieved  wlvsn  the  burden  is 
alleviated.  Thin^  which  affect  our 
feelings  are  alleviated.  Those  which 
affect  our  condition  or  circumstances 
may  be  said  to  be  relieved.  The 
object  of  giving  relief  to  the  poor  is 
the  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of 
poverty. 

**  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 
looked  vpon  that  order  as  he  had  done 
before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress 
and  the  reUeveri  of  their  indigence." — 
AjiAM  Smith. 

"  The  calamitj  of  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  much  alieviated;  compara- 
tixtely  speaking,  it  is  removed  bj  giring  the 
vse  of  letters  and  of  speech,  by  which  they, 
the  deaf,  are  admitted  to  the  pleasure  of 
sodal  eonTersation."— HoRSLSY. 

Mitigate  ( Lat.  miitgare,  to  tofttn) 
stands  to  the  severe,  as  relieve  and 
alleviate  to  the  oppressive.  Things 
are  mitigated  which  affect  us  hardly, 
harshly,  painfully ;  as  anger,  penalty, 
pain,  evil,  hatred ;  and  even  physical 
influences,  as  cold,  or  the  taste  of 
sharpness.  Itis^  like  Alleviate,  ex- 
premive  of  a  diminishing  not  a  re- 
moving influence.  Cruelty  or  acidity 
mitigated  remains  cruel  and  acid,  it 
is  used  only  of  things  or  the  qualities 
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of  persons,  not  of  persons  themselves. 
Severitj^  in  action,  suffering,  or  treat- 
ment, is  susceptible  of  mitigation. 
Time,  though  it  may  never  remove, 
is  sure  to  mitiKate  an  affliction.  It  is 
part  of  wise  legislation  to  mitigate 
over-rigorous  laws. 

"  All  it  can  do  is  to  derise  how  that  which 
mnst  be  endnred  may  be  mitigated.'* — 

HOOKXB. 

AssDAOB  (O.  Fr.  asmagert  Prov. 
attuaviary  Lat.  tuams.  sweet:  Skeat, 
Etym,  Diet.)  is  to  sonen  down.  It  is 
very  like  Mitigatr.  but  is  more  posi- 
tive and  active.  When  pain  is  miti- 
gated, it  is  less  severe  than  before, 
when  it  is  assuaged  we  have  a  feelins^ 
of  relief  and  ease.  It  is  to  pain  ana 
^ef,  that  is,  to  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
fering, that  Assuage  is  ordinarily 
applied.  But  it  is  applicable  to  any 
strong  emotion,  passion,  or  appetite 
which  is  fierce  or  violent  in  its  cha- 
racter, as  srdour,  anger,  hunger. 

'*  Bot  to  nstuaae 
Th'  impatient  ferroor  which  it  first  con- 
ceives 
Within   its   reeking   bosom,   threatening 

death 
To  his  yonng  hopes  requires  discreet  delay." 
COWPEB. 

AiLAY  (Fr.  all^gevy  Lat.  aWtviare^ 
is  employed  in  reference  not  so  mucn 
to  the  violent  or  the  painful,  as  to  that 
which  excites,  disturbs,  and  makes 
uneasy.  If  pain  is  assuaged,  irrita- 
tion is  allayed.  Harassmg  thirst, 
eager  curiosity,  feverish  restlessness, 
pain  which  is  more  irksome  or  severe^ 
sorrow  which  belongs  more  to  regret 
than  to  remorse,  are  allayed. 

Soothe  {A.,^,ge9othvanyio  soothe)  be- 
long both  to  persons  and  to  what  they 
suffer,  while  Allay  is  applicable  only 
to  the  suffering.  It  indicates  its  reduc- 
tion, and  that  often  only  temporary, 
rather  than  its  removal.  It  denotes,per. 
haps,  more  strongly  than  Assuage,  a 
feeling  of  comparative  comfort  in  him 
whose  suffering  is  softened.  The 
angry  man  soothed  is  not  only  no 
longer  snginr,  but  in  a  softened  state 
of  mind.  The  pain  that  is  soothed  is 
almost  converted  into  pleasure. 

"O^ntle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  re- 
laxes the  snffcring  parts  from  their  un- 
natural teu«icn."— BUBKE. 
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"  Sacred  history  hM  aoaoainted  ni  with 
the  power  of  music  oTer  tne  passions,  and 
there  is  little  donbt  bat  the  verse  as  well 
AS  the  lyre  of  Darid  was  able  to  soothe 
the  troubled  spirits  to  repose."— Kvoz, 
£uayt. 

APPLAUSE.    Peawe. 

Although  these  words  are  applic- 
able both  to  peraons  and  thingps,  yet 
Applause  (Lat.  applaudhv,  part,  ap- 
plausus)  is  better  suited  to  things, 
such  as  actions,  discourses,  or  per- 
formances. And  Praiss  (cf.  Fr. 
priMtTf  to  prcM,  Lat.  preiiare^  to  per- 
sons. One  applauds  in  puolic,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  action 
is  done,  or  the  speech  pronounced. 
One  praises  at  all  times,  on  all 
accounts,  and  under  all  oircum- 
•tances,  the  absent  and  the  present, 
for  what  thev  do,  or  are,  or 
hare  become.  Applause  is  the  lively 
expression  of  our  satisfaction  at  the 
eznibition  of  excellence  in  persons, 
and  may  be  even  by  gesture  or  signi- 
ficant actions,  as  clapping  the  hands. 
Praise  is  supposed  to  be  based  u|)on 
judgment,  and  to  be  the  expression 
of  aiscemment.  It  is  manifested  in 
words  exclusively.  Almost  any  ap- 
plause is  flattering.  But  we  put 
praises  to  the  test,  and  reouire  tnat 
they  should  be  delicate  and  sincere. 
Slight  applause  is  so  far  grateful. 
Slight  praise  is  often  indirect  con- 
demnation. From  formal  and  flippant 
praises  we  naturaUy  recoil;  the  former 
may  be  hoUow  ceremony,  the  latter 
may  be  only  irony. 

APPLICATION.  Attbntion. 
Study. 

These  terms  express  difl^erentdegrees 
of  attention  which  the  mind  gives  to 
the  subjects  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
Application  is  serious  and  sustained 
attention.  It  is  needful  for  knowing 
the  wfto^  of  a  subject.  Meditation 
(Lat.  mhtHtationem)  is  a  reflecting  at- 
tention given  in  detail,  which  is  need- 
ful for  knowing  thoroughly.  Study 
(Lat.  ttHdioy  pi.  ttudies)  Is  a  strong 
and  laborious  attention  needful  for 
resolvinf  complex  subjects,  or  over- 
coming difficulties.  Application  im- 
Rlies  the  will  and  desire  of  knowledge, 
leditation  implies  sympathy  with 
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the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  become 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
Study  implies  difficulty  or  importance 
in  the  subject-matter,  a  firm  resolution 
to  master  it,  not  to  be  deterred  by  its 
difficulties,  nor  repelled  by  its  hard- 
ness. Soundness  of  mind  for  appli- 
cation, penetration  of  mind  for  medi- 
tation, and  strength  and  breadth  of 
mind  for  study. 

Attention  (Lat.  atUntionem)  is  a 
condition  of  mmd ;  its  ordinary  atti- 
tude, so  to  speak,  in  study,  ft  may 
be  casual.  We  often  give  attention 
without  being  employed  in  study. 
We  shall  not  understand  the  moet 
ordinary  observation  addressed  to  ua 
without  some  degree  of  attention. 
Attention  is  no  more  than  the  giving 
of  the  mind  to  a  subject  to  the  dis- 
regard of  other  subjects.  Appuca- 
TioN  (JLbt,appttcatidnem  dnUniy  Cic,)  is 
a  wiaer  term  than  attention,  and  is 
not  only  a  state  of  mind,  but  a  power. 
Application  involves  attention.  Hav- 
ing application,  I  am  able  to  give  at- 
tention. Application  is  the  faculty  of 
sustained  attention.  Many  persons 
are  capable  of  attention  (in  short,  to 
some  extent  every  thinking  being  is 
so),  who  have  not  application.  Ineir 
attention,  therefore,  is  irregular  and 
inadequate.  Study  should  be  syste- 
matic; its  subjects  rightly  appoi^ 
tioned  as  to  arrangement  ana  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it.  It  will 
vary  in  character  according  to  the 
subject  of  it,  which  may  be  anv  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  Stud^ 
should  be  systematic,  application  di- 
ligent, attention  close.  Habits  of  study 
are  formed  in  these  earlier  stages  by 
converting  the  attention  of  the  3'oung 
into  application  by  indirect  methods, 
such  as  by  making  the  subjects)  of 
learning  attractive,  or  by  the  adven- 
titious enhancement  of  them  by  prizes 
for  competition. 

*'  That  rexy  philoaophj  which  had  been 
adopted  to  inTent  and  explain  articles  of 
fhitn  was  now  studied  oolj  to  interest  ns 
in  the  history  of  the  hnman  mind,  and 
to  assist  OS  in  developing  its  facollies, 
and  regnlating  its  operations.  "^WabbuBt 

TON. 

"  They  say  the  tonffnes  of  dring  men 
Enforce  attetUion  luce  deep  harmony." 
Shakispbabb. 


[appbaise] 
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**  Had  his  appHcoMim  been  equal  to  his 
talents,  his  progress  might  have  been 
greater."— Jat. 

APPOSITE.  Rblbtant. 
Thfse  tenns  Haye  an  exdoaiye  refers 
enoe  to  the  suitablenesB  or  propriety 
of  statements  in  relation  to  some  main 
ease  or  argument.  Relevant  is  the 
Fr.  reUvanty  the  participle  of  r«- 
Uver,  probably  in  the  sense  of  hold- 
ing in  feudal  tenure.  Apposre  is  Lat. 
participle  app2(ntia,  placed  in  juxta- 
position.  Hence  ApposrrB  expresses 
B  quality.  Relevant  a  force.  A  re- 
mark is  apposite  which  harmonizes 
with  the  case  under  consideration. 
An  observation  is  relevant  which  helps 
the  main  question  to  a  decision.  That, 
however,  which  is  done  directly  by 
that  which  is  relevant,  may  be  done 
indirectly  by  that  which  is  apposite. 
The  apposite  elucidates,  the  relevant 
promotes  discussion.  Tne  apposite  is 
a  proposition ;  the  relevant  either  an 
argument,  or  something  which  links 
itMlf  on  to  arg^ument.  Apposite  re- 
marks are  commonly  made  m  general 
conversation  by  persons  not  taking  a 
main  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
throwing  in  pertinent  sayinj^s  as  lis- 
teners. The  relevant  owes  its  force 
solely  to  its  argumentative  appro- 
priateness ;  the  apposite  is  also  timely, 
and  often  tells  with  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  conjuncture  at  which  it  is 
introduced. 

APPRAISE.  Appreciate.  Esti- 
mate.   EsTssif.    Value.    Prize. 

Appraise  and  Appreciate  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word,  Lat  ap- 
pr^ttiargy  of  which  the  Lat.  pr^ium, 
pricey  is  the  root.  The  English  praite 
has  the  same  origin,  meaning  literally, 
to  set  a  price  or  value.  Material  goods 
are  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certammg  their  market  value.  Things 
are  appreciated  at  their  moral  value ; 
as  character,  conduct,  acts,  persons. 
Appreciate  looks  on  the  fiivourable 
side  of  things.  We  appreciate  not  a 
man's  faults,  but  his  merits.  This 
idea  of  fiivonrable  regard  appears  yet 
more  strongly  in  the  adjective  appre- 
ciathre.  An  appreciative  audience  is 
one  which  appreciates  the  excellences 
of  the  exhibition. 

Estimate  (Lat.  eesttmare)  is  sn  act 


It.  Esteem  (from  the  same 
origin)  is  an  act  of  valuing  or  j>rizine 
witn  moral  approbation,  ^iice  cal- 
culation is  necessary  to  estimate,  nice 
feeling  also  to  appreciate.  An  union 
of  sound  judgment  with  refined  sen- 
sibility enables  persons  to  appreciate. 
That  which  has  to  be  estimated  is  open 
to  view,  that  which  has  to  be  appre> 
ciated  must  often  be  sought  out  first. 
Appreciation  notes  things  not  only  at 
their  moral  worth,  but  according  to 
their  individual  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Women  have  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion, that  is,  a  more  delicate  percep- 
tion of  character,  than  most  men.  H e 
who  can  appreciate  perceives  the 
niceties  and  specialities  of  a  case. 
He  does  not  overlook  what  is  worthy 
of  regard.  He  sees  the  importance 
of  what,  to  people  in  general,  are  un- 
important amerences.  I  estimate  a 
thmg  when  I  determine  its  present  or 
future  value  or  importance.  This  is 
sometimes  done  in  a  rough  wa;^,  and 
only  approximately.  I  appreciate  it 
when  I  see  characteristics  of  it  in  de- 
tail. 1  esteem  another  when  I  esti- 
mate his  character  as  worthy  of  re- 
gard. Esteem  is  akin  to  affection. 
To  Value  a  thing  (Fr.  Lat.  value^ 
iubtt.y  from  vaUnVy  to  be  toorth)  is  to 
affix  the  idea  of  worth,  g[reat  or  small, 
real  or  fictitious,  pecuniary  or  moral. 
Prize  (Fr.  prixy  price)  and  Esteem 
denote  mental  action,  the  former  being 
commonly  emplo^rea  of  external,  the 
latter  of  moral  things^  or  of  external 
things  for  Uie  sake  of  something  be- 
yond themselves.  I  value  a  hook 
highly  or  cheaply.  I  prize  it  for  its 
intrinsic  worth  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  me.  I  do  not 
esteem  it  at  all,  though  I  may  esteem 
the  author  or  the  donor  of  it.  The 
state  of  mind  involved  in  prizing  any- 
thing is  one  of  the  highest  regara ; 
the  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  the 
object ;  it  is  treasured  with  a  strong 
personal  feeling.  It  is  jealously 
guarded,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
fers a  happiness  on  the  possessor, 
which  he  is  fain  to  think  peculiar  tc 
himself.  He  thinks  himself  more  for- 
tunate than  others  who  have  it  not* 
The  value  we  set  upon  that  which  we 
prize  may  be  more  than  just. 
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"  No,  dear  at  freedum  is,  and  in  mj  heart's 
Jnst  estimation  prised  above  all  price ; 
I  had  much  rather  be  mjrself  the  slave 
And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on 
him."  CowpBB. 

Value,  like  Appreciate  and  Es- 
TBEM)  takes  the  favourable  aide.  It 
commonlj  means  to  seta  high  ralne; 
as  to  appreciate  is  not  only  to  affix  a 
price  or  value,  but  its  just  and  due 
amount.  This  favourable  leaning 
does  not  belong  to  Appraise  or  Esti- 
mate. How  often  are  the  good  es- 
teemed !  It  would  seem  strange  that 
it  should  not  be  so— they  do  not  pro- 
voke the  ill  feelini^s  of  human  nature 
—they  are  inoffensive  and  kind.  Yet 
how  seldom  are  they  appreciated  for 
those  hidden  values  and  self-denials, 
into  which  the  world  little  cares  to 
inquire ! 

"  The  statnte  therefore  granted  this  writ, 
by  which  the  defendants'  goods  and  chattels 
are  not  sold  but  only  appraiud,  and  all  of 
them  except  oxen,  and  beasts  of  the 
plongh,  are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  at 
each  reasonable  appraisement  and  price, 
in  part  satisfhction  of  the  debt"— Blaok- 
STONB. 

The  strict  etymological  use  of  ap- 
preciate appears  in  the  following : — 

*'  A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of 
theolo^,  ethics,  Jnrispradence.  Whenever 
their  judgments  agree  they  corroborate 
each  other ;  bat  as  often  as  they  differ,  a 
pradent  legislator  appreciates  the  gnilt 
and  panishment  according  to  the  meaaore 
of  social  injorj."— GiBBOir. 

In  pontrast  with  this.  Bishop  Hall 
uses  the  term  as  follows :  He  says  that 
the  golden  vials  of  incense  of  the 
angels  in  the  apocalypse  represent 
**  both  their  acceptable  thanksgivings 
and  their  general  ajtprtciation  of  peace 
and  welfare  to  the  church  of  God 
upon  earth." 
"Their  wisdom  which  to  present  power 

consents 
Live  dogs  before  dead  horses  estinuttes." 
Danibl. 

"  &teem  is  the  valae  which  we  place 
npon  some  degree  of  worth.  It  is  higher 
than  simple  approbation,  which  is  a  decision 
of  judgments  &teem  is  the  commencement 
of  affection/'—CoOAK. 
''  Aathors  like  coins  grow  dear  as  they  grow 

old. 
It  is  the  rnst  we  ralae,  not  the  gold." 
Pops. 

APPREHEND.  Comprehend. 
Understand.  Conceive.  Perceive. 


SYNONYMS  [apprehend] 

To  Apprehend  (^Lat.  appr&undh^) 
is,  literally,  to  lay  hold  of  by  the  mind 
after  the  analogy  of  grasping  with 
the  hand.  It  is  the  sunplesv  act  of 
thti  understanding,  the  recognition  of 
a  fact.  Apprehension  in  this  sense 
(Fr.  apprihetuiony  as  a  synonym  with 
fear)  expresses  no  process  or  re«ult 
of  animate  knowledge,  profound  in- 
sight, or  mature  judgment,  but  such 
a  view  or  belief  as  we  are  inclined  to 
entertain  upon  the  ground  of  ordinary 
indications,  and  our  present  state  and 
stock  of  information.  I  may  apprehend 
a  thing  as  true  or  false,  probable  or 
improbable^  desirable  or  undesirable. 
Apprehension  is  a  low  and  limited 
understanding  of  a  thing^.  Where  the 
nature  of  the  tning  is  plain  or  common, 
apprehension  answers  the  purpose  of 
understanding  it.  The  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics are  intuitively,  or  at  least 
naturallv  and  easily,  apprehended. 
In  the  tollowing  we  have  such  a  use 
of  Apprehend  as  to  illustrate  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  understanding  and 
fear.  When  the  fact  apprehended  is 
future,  probable  and  unwelcome  ap- 
prehension combines  the  ideas  of  re- 
cognition and  dread. 

'*  It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate  the 
slaves  by  a  particnlar  habit,  bnt  it  was 
jostly  apprehended  that  there  might  be 
some  danger  in  acqaainttng  them  with 
their  own  nnmbers." — Gibbon. 

Comprehend  (Lat.  eompriihend}irey  to 
clatp)  is  an  advance  lipon  apprehend. 
Jt  is  very  like  Understand.  To  un- 
derstand is  to  have  the  free  use  of 
one's  reasoning  powers  in  recognising 
the  nature,  properties,  relation,  use, 
or  meaning  of  things.  We  under- 
stand matters  of  orainary  discourse 
and  the  practical  business  of  life.  To 
comprehend  is  to  embrace  a  thing  in 
all  its  compass  and  extent.  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  word.  I  com- 
prehend the  action  of  a  machine.  I 
understand  a  thin^  when  I  can  ex- 
plain it,  and  show  its  relation  to  other 
things.  I  apprehend  a  thing  when  it 
is  brougfht  into  direct  relation  to  my 
own  mmd.  I  comprehend  it  when  I 
know  all  about  it  Accordingly 
Understand  marks  more  commonly  a 
conformity  of  ideas  with  terms  em- 
ployed. Comprehend  with  the  nature 
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of  the  tiling  propounded,  and  Con- 
CBivE  (Lst.  eoRcVpihv)  with  the  order 
and  puzpoee  of  something  presented  to 
themina.  One  understanoB languages, 
comprehendsscienceB,  conceives  possi- 
bilities, and  apprehends  &ctB.  Con- 
•csiTE  sometimes  belongs  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  an  idea,  and  sometimes 
of  a  judgment  or  belief.  In  either 
case  one  conceives  with  more  than 
the  use  of  the  understanding,  and 
with  a  combination  of  understanding 
and  imagination.  I  fill  up  the  void 
in  the  actual  by  importing  ideas  of 
the  possible.  I  suppose  causes,  rea- 
sons, objects  or  puxposes,  by  supply- 
ing which  1  seek  to  give  an  account 
of  the  thing  to  myselL  I  apprehend, 
understand,  and  comprehend  diings 
present.  I  conceive  things  future 
and  unrealized.  I  conceive  a  plan, 
purpose,  design.  The  courtier  un- 
derstands the  ways  of  the  court. 
The  mathematician  comprehends  his 
problem.  The  man  of  business  ap- 
prehends that  there  will  be  a  rise  or 
&11  of  prices,  and  conceives  that  it 
must  be  owing  to  such  a  cause.  The 
architect  conceives  the  plan  of  a 
building. 

"It  was  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  that  I  flnt  cmeeived  the  idea  of  a 
work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life."— OlBBOir. 

"And  how  much  soever  any  tmth  may 
aeem  above  ovr  wuUrstandinff  and  compre- 
Iimsion,  yet  if  they  come  attested  by  His 
divine  infiillible  authority,  we  have  infinitely 
more  grovnd  to  be  persnaded  of  them  than 
-we  are  of  any  thins  that  we  onrselres  may 
aecm    to  compreAmd   or  tauterstandr— 

BBVXBTPeJE. 
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Perceive  (Lat.  perdpSre)  has  a 
two-fold  meamng.  AYe  perceive  ex- 
ternal objects,  when  the  mind  becomes 
aware  of^heir  presence  by  the  senses, 
and  also  perceive  truths,  when  the 
mind  has  been  led,  whether  by 
reasoning  or  otherwise^  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.  It  18  difiicult  to 
understand  what  is  enigmatical,  to 
comprehend  what  is  abstract,  to  con- 
ceive what  is  confused,  to  perceive 
what  is  indistinct^  to  apprehend 
what  is  unlikely  m  reason  or  in 
fiurt. 

"  Jnpiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
-whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jnpiter ; 
civexs,  and  earth,  and  sea,  aad  heaven,  and 


what  are  between  them,  and  gods  aad 
men,  and  all  animals,  whatsoever  is  ser- 
ontAoMs  either  by  sense  or  by  Um  mind.**— 

ClTDWORTH. 

APPROACH.    Approximatb. 

These  verbs  (Lat.  aDprVpur*  and 
approximare)  are  both  formed  origi- 
nally from  the  Lat.  pr^,  near,  pra^ 
mus,  nearest.  They  differ  m  the 
degree  of  nearness  expressed.  When 
two  things  approach,  the  interval  be- 
tween them  IS  materially  lessened. 
But  they  may  be  said  to  approximate 
if  the  interval  is  in  any  degree 
lessened,  though  it  may  after  all  be 
very  fpeezt.  An  approximate  calcula- 
tion IS  sometimes  {wofessedly  inexact, 
and  onljr  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
Approximate  has  a  more  abstract  ap- 
plication than  approach.  Approach 
implies  a  diminution  of  distance,  or  o 
what  may  be  conceived  as  analogous 
to  distance.  Approximation  may 
mean  the  diminution  of  difference,  as 
in  character  or  properties.  The 
character  of  the  lowest  savage  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  brute.  In 
this  sense  approximation  is  simila- 
rity. 

"  Lat  matter  be  divided  into  the  snbtilest 
parts  imaginable,  aad  these  be  moved  as 
swifUy  as  yon  will,  it  is  bnt  a  senseless  and 
stnpid  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer 
approach  to  sense,  pereeption,  or  vital 
energy  than  it  had  befare."— Rat,  On 
Creation. 

'<The  largest  capacity  and  the  moet 
noble  dispositions  are  but  an  approxmatwn 
to  the  proper  standard  and  tme  symmetry 
of  human  nature. " — J.  Tatiab. 

APPROBATION.    Approval. 

Approbation  (Lat  afmrtibatwnem) 
is  the  sentiment  of  whicn  Approval 
is  the  expression.  We  entertain 
approbation  and  express  approval. 
It  IS  possible  to  feel  in  our  hearts  ap- 
probation of  conduct  in  others,  which 
we  may  not  have  themoni  courage  to 
sanction  by  open  and  unreservea  ap- 
proval. 

APPROPRIATE.      SUFTABLE. 

Appropriate  (Lat.  appr)^priaref  to 
make  one's  oum)  is  to  Suitable  (Ft. 
mitef  a  following)  as  the  subjective  to 
the  ob^ec^ive,  the  appropriate  being 
the  suitable  in  conception,  and  never 
employed  of  physical  or  mechanicid 
adM)Ution.  Suitable  is,  therefore,  the 
wider  term  and  simpler.    That  is  suit- 
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able  which  u  in  any  way  adapted  to  a 
thing.  That  is  appropnate  which  ac- 
cords with  the  conceptions  formed  ofit. 
Suitable  belong  rather  to  the  purpose 
and  use  of  thmes.  Appropriate  to 
their  manner  and  character.  Suitable 
is  a  practical  term.  Appropriate  is  a 
term  of  taste.  Suitable  may  be  be- 
tween two  physical  or  two  moral 
terms ;  appropriate  implies,  at  least, 
one  morstl.  Again,  appropriate  is  a 
more  specific,  suitable  a  more  general 
term.  That  is  appropriate  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  or  suits  the  general  character, 
or  some  property  or  peculiarity  of  a 
thing.  That  is  suitable  which  is  not 
unsuitable ;  the  one  is  an  apt,  the  other 
a  permissible,  accompaniment. 

**  In  its  ttriet  and  appropnaU  meaning, 
cqMcially  m  applied  to  our  Bavionr's  para- 
bles, it  (parable)  signiflee  a  short  narrative 
of  some  event  or  fact,  real  or  fiotitioos,  in 
whieh  a  continued  comparison  is  carried  on 
between  sensible  and  spiritual  objects,  and 
under  this  similitude  some  important  doc- 
trine, moral  or  religious,  is  eonvefed  and 
enforced.  "—BUHOP  Portkus. 

"Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and 
friendship  for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and 
condescension  in  all  his  speech  and  beha- 
viour as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.** 
— Addisoit. 

APPROPRIATE.  Usurp.  Arro- 
gate.   Assume. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  making  or  pretending  a  right. 
Of  these,  the  widest  in  signification 
and  most  varied  in  force  is  the  last. 
To  Assume  (LaL  astwniire)  is  to  take 
to  one's  self.  This  may  be  done  with 
or  without  right,  and  in  any  degree 
from  the  most  temporary  to  the  most 
permanent  assumption.  We  assume 
truth,  probability,  right,  that  is,  we 
conceive  them  as  prored  or  granted : 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  consideroa 
elsewhere.  Wedonotassume  physical 
objects  simply  as  such,  unless  they 
have  some  force  or  significance  be- 
yond themselves.  I  take,  not  assume, 
my  hat ;  but  if  I  placed  in  it  a  feather 
as  a  badge  of  leadership  or  par^,  I 
should  be  said  to  assume  it.  It  is  in 
connexion  with  this  sense  of  taking, 
in  order  to  wear,  that  assume  so  often 
bears  the  meaning  of  taking  with  pre- 
tence, or  falsely  assuming. 

*'  Attiatu  a  virtue  if  yon  have  it  not." 
Shxkssprars. 


SYNONYMS  [appropriate] 

Assume  and  Appropriate  indicate 
less  demonstrative  action  than  Usurp 
(Lat.  iisurparef  to  mak$  tue  of,  and, 
afterwsrds,  to  ugarp)  and  Arrooats 
(Lat.  arr^gart,  to  adopt ^  to  claim  un- 
fairly). 1  apmropriate  a  thing  when  I 
make  it  peculiarly  mine;  and  as  this 
may  be  to  the  exdusion  of  others  hav- 
ing an  ec^ual  or  better  ri^ht  to  it,  the 
word  is  tinged  with  an  idea  of  injus- 
tice. The  radical  idea  of  appropnste 
is  to  make  property  to  belong,  to  set 
apart,  for  a  peculiar  relation,  use,  or 
possession,  either  in  regard  to  one 'a 
self  or  in  regard  to  some  other.  In 
this  point  it  differs  from  the  rest,  which 
are  applicable  only  to  one'.4  self. 
Right  and  wrong  are  blended  in  arro- 
gate. To  arrogate  is  to  assume  &» 
one's  right  in  a  haughty  manner; 
to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one  s  self  that 
which  IS  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  not 
properly  one's  own.  The  term  be- 
longs to  power,  titles^  rights,  posses- 
sions, authority,  privileges,  and  the 
like.  In  their  most  unfavourable 
senses,  appropriation  is  without  right, 
usurpation  is  against  right,  arrogation 
claims  right,  and  assumption  ignorea 
ri^ht.  The  selfish  and  unfair  appro- 
priate, the  audacious  and  intrusive 
usurp,  the  vain  arrogate,  the  cool,, 
determined,  and  insolent,  assume. 

«( Pompey ,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  had  found 
the  sweets  of  arbitnur  power,  and  each 
being  a  cheek  to  the  others'  srowth,  stmek 
up  a  fUse  friendship  among  themRelTes,and 
divided  the  government  betwixt  them, 
which  none  oc  them  was  able  to  asnamt 
alone."— Drtdxn. 

"  But  these  (glebe  tithes,  Ac. )  are  some- 
times appropriated,  that  is,  the  beneflee  i» 
perpetuuly  annexed  to  some  spiritual  cor- 
poration. ** — Blackstohx. 

"  The  half  lettered  are  forward,  and  arro- 
gate to  themselves  what  a  modest,  studious 
man  dares  not,  though  he  knows  more.**— 
WoOLAOTOR. 

**  An  untrper  can  never  have  right  on  his- 
side.**— Looks. 

APT.     Ready.     Prompt. 

These  terms  fdl  denote  the  posses- 
sion of  mental  activity,  with,  however,, 
some  shades  of  difference.  The  Apt 
man  (Lat.  apttiSy  Jit)  is  he  who  can 
with  comparative  ease  qualify  himself 
for  the  exercise  of  some  function  oi 
body  or  mind.     Aptness  is  specific 


[arduous] 

capaeity  rapidly  dereloped.  A  man 
ma^  be  uyt  to  learn  or  apt  to  teach. 
In  ita  wider  aenae  Aft  means  naturally 
fitted,  as  having  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  effect  or  even  to  be  affected ;  hence 
inclined,  liable. 

Ready  (A.  S.  r6d)  expresses  both 
a  passive  condition  of  thmffS,  and  an 
active  Quality  of  persons.  The  ready 
is  he  wno  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  case  without  much 
forecasting,  who  from  the  armonir  of 
his  own  resources  can  draw  at  snort 
notice  what  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use  on  an  occasion.  The  apt  man  is 
80  by  natural  power  and  fitness.  The 
TMj  man  by  natural  quickness  and 
versatility  of  mind.  Ine  former  in 
time  learns  much,  the  latter  in  a  mo- 
ment speaks  or  acts  effectively. 

Promptttude  (L.  Lat.  promptitudo) 
is  an  attribute  of  persons  exclu- 
sively. The  prompt  man  is  ready 
for  practical  purposes  and  matters  of 
buamess,  as  the  ready  man  is  prompt 
ibr  pnnioees  less  grave  or  exigent,  as 
in  reply  or  rejoinder.  The  prompt 
msn  IB  so  by  vbrtue  of  an  energetic 
wilL  The  ready  man  has  cleverness, 
the  prompt  man  decision.  He  sees 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  and 
loses  nothing  by  delay.  He  who  is 
not  readj  is  slow,  he  who  is  not 
prompt  18  dilatory.  The  ready  man 
meets  a  difficulty,  the  prompt  man  an 
obUgation. 

"jtpt  to  teach.*'— Sue.  Bibix. 

"  Aeo^  in  deviimg  espedienta."— Bli- 

OAULAY. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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*'  To  the  ttera  saaction  of  the  offended  tky 
Hy  prompt  obedienee  bows."  Pops. 

APTITUDE.    Fitness. 

Fitness  is  not  confined  to  any  kind 
of  subject  in  particular,  being  equally 
moral  and  material  in  its  application. 
ArrxTUDB  expresses  the  active  fitness 
of  moral  beings  and  character,  while 
Fitness  is  only  passive.  In  material 
subjects,  fitness  is  a  quality  or  condi- 
tion, aptitude  a  latent  force.  Oil  has 
naturally  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and 
men  have  an  aptitude  to  acquire 
habits,  good  or  evil.  Aptitude  im- 
plies a  particular  purpose,  action,  or 
effect,  inherent  in  tne  subject.  Fitness 


a  mere  external  suitability,  congruity, 
or  commensurateness.  Fitness  be- 
longs to  objects,  aptitude  to  the  quali- 
ties of  objects. 

ARBOUR.    Bower. 

The  Arbour,  a  corruption  of  the 
word  harbour^  has  come  to  designate 
the  bower,  or  rustic  shelter  which  was 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  it 

Bow  ER  is  the  A.  S.  bur.  a  chamber^ 
with  which  in  Old  English  it  was 
simply  equivalent;  the  lady's  bower 
being  the  lady's  chamber.  Arbour 
became  confounded  with  the  Latin 
nrbor,  and  thus  probably  has  come  to 
mean  a  thick-setretreat  of  overshadow- 
ing foliage ;  and  the  bower  from  being 
the  private  chamber  within  the  house 
became  the  leafy  recess  or  refage  be- 
yond it.  In  their  modem  application, 
the  words  seem  to  differ  veiy  slig[htly. 
But  Akbour  has  the  more  artificial 
sound.  As  an  arbour  is  an  artificial 
bower,  so  a  bower  is  often  a  natural 
arbour.  The  woods  furnish,  by  the 
natural  interlacing  of  their  boughs  in 
many  places,  such  retreats  as  would  be 
called  bowers  rather  than  arbours. 

ARCHIVES.    Records. 

Strictly  speaking,  and  according  to 
their  etymology,  the  latter  are  docu- 
ments, and  the  former  places  in  which 
those  documents  are  preserved.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  any  authen- 
tic memorialof facts  or  proceedings  ia 
a  Record  (Lat.r&ar(/dn,torem«nio«r). 
The  Greek  ipx"'^  meant  the  court  of  a 
magistrate,  being  the  repository  of 
public  acts. 

Archives  is  never  used  but  in  the 
sense  of  documents  connected  with 
the  past  history  and  transactions  of 
the  state.  Records  with  greater  lati- 
tude is  employed  of  any  kind  of  occur- 
rences, as  of  social  proceedingB  or 
local  history. 

ARDUOUS.    Difficult.    Hard. 

Hard  (A.  S.  heard)  expresses  in  a 
blunter  and  more  general  way  what 
Difficult  (Ut.  dtfumi)  and  Ar- 
duous (Lat.  arduits)  express  in  a 
more  particular  and  refinea  way.  Anv 
tough  Dusiness  of  the  mind  or  tne  hani^ 
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maj  be  called  hard.  It  i»  simply  a 
•trong  aoalogoiiB  tenn.  That  is  hard 
Which  seems  to  resist  our  efforts  and 
tax  our  strength.  Difficulty  is  a  kind 
of  hardness,  namely,  that  which  re- 
quires some  mental  aptitude  besides 
mere  work  and  perseyersooe  to  over- 
come. The  majcing  of  roads  is  not 
difficult  work.  It  is  simply  hard  work. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  the  engineer  when 
the  country  does  not  furnish  the  re- 
quisite material,  and  he  has  to  substi- 
tute some  other  material  which,  per- 
haps, has  to  be  brought  from  adistance, 
while  the  means  ottransit  and  trans- 
port are  not  at  hand.  Hardness  is 
simple.  Difficulty  is  complex.  Ardu- 
ous denotes  that  which  requires  the 
sustained  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 
It  calls  not  only  for  an  iujg^enious  mind, 
and  a  patient,  perserermg  spirit,  but 
for  some  loftiness  of  aim.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  made  up  of  many  hsrdnesses 
And  many  difficulties  which  hare  to  be 
successirely  encountered,  endured, 
and  overcome  before  the  end.  which, 
from  the  first,  was  seen  at  a  oistance, 
ahall  have  been  attained.  1  n  hardness 
there  is  no  disproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  the  Acuities  and 
the  work.  The  opposite  is  rather  im- 
plied in  the  term.  To  accomplish  a 
lard  task  needs  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance.  In  difficulty,  such  a 
disproportion  does  exist,  and  it  has  to 
be  supplied  out  of  the  mental  resources 
of  the  agent.  And  after  all,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  insuperable.  A  difficult 
operation  in  surgery  does  not  involve 
great  bodily  effort,  but  is  constituted 
by  the  delicacy  ofthe  matter  operated 
upon,  and  the  need  of  constant  care 
to  avoid  the  serious  conseauences  of 
slight  deviations  or  of  casnafiffnorance 
or  oversight.  In  things  wnich  are 
arduous,  the  difficulty  comes  rather 
from  within,  the  danger  of  a  lack  of 
energy  or  effort.  An  arduous  under- 
taking is  commonly  a  demand  rather 
upon  a  man's  moral  strength  than 
upon  his  sagacity  or  skill.  An  arduous 
undertaking  is  naturaUy  such  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  hard 
or  difficult  to  one,  may  be  quite  easy 
to  another. 

"  Have  jou  been  evil  apoken  of,  and  jonr 
•character  injured  when  jon  knew  joarself 


innocent  P  this  is  hard  to  bear  as  worldly 
prindpleau'*-  Oiu»ar'8  Stn>um$, 

"Wat  ever  anything  dMeiM  or  riorioos 
achieved  bj  a  andden  eaat  of  a  thonght  \  **-> 
BOUTK. 

"  Hear  how  leam'd  Qreeee  her  oceftal  mlea 

inditee. 
When  to  lepreci  and  when  Indulge  oar 

flights. 
High  on  Pamaaena'  t<^  her  sons  she  ihoVd, 
And  pointed  ont  those  ardmou$  paths  thej 

trod."  Pop& 

ARGUMENT.    ControversV. 

Argument  (Lat.  argwmentum)  is 
that  which  arjgues,  or  is  brought  for- 
ward in  arguing.  An  argument  may 
be  complex,  elaborate,  replete  with 
varied  reasoning,  but  it  is  single,  uni- 
form. Controversy  (Lat.  contrdv»r- 
fia)  is  antagonistic  argument,  and  in 
an  extended  sense  the  sum  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 
A  preacher  may  have  well  sustained 
the  argument  of  his  discourse,  but  he 
must  nerer  flatter  himself  that  it  will 
not  be  made  matter  of  controyersy 
among  his  hearers. 

ARISTOCRACY.    NoaiLrrv. 

The  Aristocracy,  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  term,  was  a  goyeming 
body  of  the  chief  or  best  men,  dfirre- 
Hfarm — mfianc*  best,  and  nfmttXvt  toruU. 
So  Ben  Jonson — 

"  If  the  Senate 
Bight  not  onr  qneat  in  this,  I  will  protest 

them 
No  arittocraqf.'* 

Hence  it  has  come  to  aignify  among 
ourselves  the  upper  classes,  especially 
those  who  are  raised  above  tnudes  and 
professions.  The  Nobility  (Lat. 
nbbitttaUm)  consists  of  those  who  hold 
patents  of  peerage,  and  in  a  wider 
sense,  their  families.  Hence  it  follows 
that  though  the  nobility  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  ofthe  country,  there  will 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
who  are  not  personally  ennobled  nor 
belong  by  birth  to  noble  families,  as 
the  landed  aristocracy.  Bj  an  exten- 
sion ofthe  term  we  apply  it  to  some 
who  haye  no  pretensions  to  the  claim 
of  patented  nobility.  There  is  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  wealth, 
but  those  who  are  in  this  sense  en- 
nobled, depend  for  their  titles  on  the 
conflicting  sentiments  of  mankind. 


Jarrogakce]  discriminated. 

ARMISTICE.    Trucb. 

These  terms  are  ooineident  in  their 
genertd  meaniiiff  of  a  temporarj  ces- 
-ution  of  hostilities  between  parties 
'Contending  in  battle.  The  Truce 
(Old  Eng.  trewety  A.  S.  tryio§-ian.  to 
,pledge  onS's  faith)  is  the  less  formal  of 
•the  two,  so  that  it  has  foond  its  way 
into  common  metaphorical  language, 
as  Armistice  ^Lat.  annisAtiutn ;  Lat. 
armay  arnUy  ana  tiith^j  to  stop)  has  not. 
So  the  woi^  Truck  is  often  employed 
to  express  a  cessation,  temporary  or 
•otherwise,  of  what  is  rexatiously  an- 
tagonistic ;  as  in  noisy  arguments,  or 
the  intermission  of  tedious  or  painful 
action  of  any  kind.  The  consent  of 
■oommanders.  or  according  to  the  laws 
-of  honourable  warfare,  the  mere  ex- 
hibition onder -certain  circumstances 
of  a  flag,  mayibring  about  a  truce  for 
-aome  psrticular  purpose,  such  as  a 
consultation  between  the  rival  gene- 
rals, or  an  opportunity  for  burying 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  An  armistice 
is  more  formal  and  prolonged,  and  is 


regulated  by  articles  and  conditions ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  cession  of 
a  small  territory,  a  besieged  town 
shall  be  permitted  to  revictual  its 
garrison. 

ARMS.    Weapons. 

Arms  (Lat.  arma)  seents  to  be  used 
both  in  a  general  and  a  specific  sense. 
Iir  the  general  sense  it  means  all  that 
a  man  carries  when  armed,  that  is,  of 
•offensiTe  and  defensiye.  In  this  gene- 
ral sense  it  is  distinguished  from 
W  £A  poK  (  A .  S.  todpen  ) ,  which  always 
means  an  implement  of  active  or  of- 
fensive warfare.  But  usage  has  in- 
troduced another  distinction.  Weapon 
is  employed  of  such  implements  as 
are  extemporaneously  assumed,  or  of 
sucL  things  as  are  converted  into  im- 
plements of  defence,  while  arms  is 
used  of  those  which  are  uniformly 
made  and  recognised  as  such.  Ac- 
•cording  as  it  is  regarded  with  fixed 
character,  a  thing  may  be  called  an 
arm  or  a  weapon.  The  sword  is  one 
-of  the  soldier  s  arms,  and  a  necessary 
-weaoon  it  is. '  The  tongue  may  db 
«sea  as  a  poisoned  weapon.  A  spade 
ia  in  itself  an  implement  of  husbandry. 
It  may  be  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
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hands  of  an  an^^  rustic.  Arms,  un- 
like Weapon,  is  a  rhetorical  term,  and 
stands  for  the  deeds  and  exploits  of 
war. 

"  Armt  sad  the  man  I  aiiig." 

Drtpkn's  Vayil, 
"  He  leTii  down 
His  amu,  but  not  liis  wills.'* 

MiLTOV. 
«*  Wonum's  weapons^  water^rope.** 


ARRIVE.    Comb. 

To  Come  ^A.  S.  cuman)  is  vague, 
and  independent  of  time,  manner,  or 
circumstances.  ToArrive  (  Fr.  arrivtr) 
denotes  an  anticipated  or  appointed 
coming.  It  is  used  of  things,  persons, 
events,  and  time,  or  points  of  time. 
Things  come  by  chance  or  nature. 
They  arrive  by  order  or  arrangement. 
The  train  comes  when  it  approaches. 
It  arrives  at  a  certain  place  and  hour. 

"  In  the  Bptetles  of  8.  Paul,  8.  Peter«sad 
8.  James,  we  And  freanent  mention  of  the 
coming  of  onr  Lord  m  tezms  whioh,  Uke 
thoee  of  the  text,  maj  at  first  teem  to  unplr 
an  ezpeeUtion  in  those  writers  of  His  speedj 
ornoa/.**— Haklkt. 

ARROGANCE.  Presumption. 
Sblf-Conceit.  Pride.  Vanpty. 
Haughtiness. 

Arrogance  (Lat.  arrl^afffiam)  is  ex- 
actly what  the  word  is  formed  to  ex- 
press, a  habit  of  arrogating  to  one's  self 
deference,  or,  as  it  has  been  defined, 
"exclusive  self-deference."  It  is  the 
extreme  of  self-assertion.  Go  where 
he  will,  the  arrogant  man  carries  his 
claims  with  him,  claims  of  superi- 
ority as  in  social  position,  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  or  what  not.  It  is 
often  a  partial  fault  of  character,  and 
persons  are  found  arrogant  on  some 
matters  who  are  not  so  on  others. 
Superiority  or  claim  of  some  kind  must 
exist  as  the  foundation  of  arrogance. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  great,  not  of  the 
little.  To  'demand  as  a  right,  though 
the  claim  be  just,  in  cases  where  it 
would  have  been  conceded,  and  where 
the  demand  therefore  was  superfluous, 
is  still  arrogance.  Arrogance  is  a 
mode  of  action  or  behaviour  resulting 
from  a  condition  of  mind.  Arrogance 
is  not  only  not  self-conceit,  but  may 
be  in  opposition  to  it.  A  man  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  may  be  so  far 
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from  believing  that  he  is  in  the  right 
that  he  may  feel  himself  in  the  wrong, 
yet  arroganoe  will  expect  that  he 
should  be  yielded  to. 

**  Arrogance  i«  alwAjrt  offiBiiilve,  because 
in  demaading  mere  than  its  doe — for  thii 
meaning  appears  in  the  etTmoloffj  of  the 
word—it  manifests  a  petnlaat  and  izgnrions 
disposition  that  disdsins  to  be  oontrelled  bj 
mod  breeding  or  any  other  restraint.'*— 

BSATTIS. 

Arrogance  is  more  overbearing  than 
8ELF-CoNCBiT,which  is  merely  tne  en- 
tertaining of  an  overweening  opinion  of 
one's  self,  and  may  be  far  less  obtru- 
sive than  the  former.  It  is  commonly 
more  ridiculous  and  less  troublesome. 
LUce  arrogance,  it  maybe  confined  to 
particular  matters,  and  these  may  be 
peiioiial  trivialities.  He  ma^r  greatly 
over-rate  himself  on  one  point,  and 
under-estimate  himself  in  otners.  Self- 
conceit  is  the  fault  of  persons  who 
have  had  little  training,  or  have  re- 
ceived it  apart  from  others.  Contact, 
and  even  collision  of  minds  in  varied 
intercourse  with  others,  as  in  the  poli- 
tical world  or  at  a  public  school,  is  its 
best  corrective. 

"Nothing  so  hanghty  and  sssnming  ss 
ignorance  where  attj-etmoeit  bids  it  set  np 
for  infaIlible.**~8ouTH. 

From  these  Pride  (  A.  S.priU)  differs 
in  being,  so  to  speak,  more  true.  The 
arrogant  but  more  especiaUy  the  self- 
oonceitea,  are  in  intellectual  error. 
Self-conceit  blinds  a  man  into  mistak- 
ing ignorance  for  knowledge.  Pride 
lies  only  in  falsity  of  degree,  or  excess. 
It  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  of  something  which  really  be- 
longs to  us  or  exists  in  us,  and  by 
consequence  involves  a  disposition  to 
disdain  oUiers,  converting  superiors 
into  equals,  and  equals  into  interiors. 
A  proud  man  over-rates  what  he  pos- 
sesses, a  conceited  man  imagines  him- 
self to  possess  what  is  .not  his.  A 
man  who  is  proud  of  rank,  wealth,  or 
abilities,  really  possesses  tnese  advan- 
tages, but  sets  a  wronff  or  dispropor- 
tionate estimate  upon  tnem ;  in  such  a 
way,  for  instance,  as  to  overlook  the 
claims  of  virtue. 

"  Pride  is  that  exalted  klea  of  onr  sUte, 
qnsliflcation*,  or  attainments,  which  exceeds 
the  bonndsries  of  Justice  and  indnees  ns  to 
look  down  npon  supposed  infexion  with 


some  degree  of  unmerited  contempt.*— 

COOAV. 


Hauohtikbss  seems  often  constitu- 
tional. The  hauffhty  person  breathes^ 
a  superior  atmospnere  to  other  people, 
or  imagines  it.  (Fr.  hauty  high.) 
It  proceeds  finom  pride,  of  which  it 
ia  to  a  ^[reat  degree  the  external' 
manifestation,  showing  itself  in  the 
manners  and  deportment. 

"  As  manj  more  can  diseorer  that  a  maik 
is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them- 
selves, saperioritv  of  nnderstandinff  is  not 
so  readilj  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortone,. 
nor  is  that  haughtinas  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  abilities  indtee,  borne  with 
the  same  submission  as  the  tyranny  of 
affluence.  '*— Johmsok* 

Vanity  may  exint  with  pride  or  self- 
oonceit,  but  is  not  implied  by  either.. 
It  is  literally  emptiness  (Lat.  vanXtA- 
tern);  thence  it  came  to  mean  something 
unreal,  hollow,  bad.    At  length,  as^ 
applied  to  personal  character,  it  de- 
noted an  excessive  desire  of  applause, 
approbation,  or  admiration  for  quali- 
ties we  possess  as  well  as  those  we  poa- 
sess  not  It  differs  from  pride  in  having 
to  do  with  matters  more  closely  con- 
nected  with  one's   self  personally. 
One  is  not,  generally  speaking,  vain, 
for  instance,  of  titles  and  estates,  but 
proud.    The  subjects  of  vanity  are 
good  looks,  talent,  personal  influence^ 
smaller  successes,  and  the  like.    The 
vain  person  cares  more  to  be  admired 
than  approved.    The  proud  man  ia- 
content  with  his  own  judgment  of 
himself.    The  vain   man  is  always 
looking  at  himself  through  the  medium 
of  other  people's  ideas,  oeing  greedy 
of  admiration  he  seeks  to  occupy  their- 
thoughts.     Pride  is  above  this,  and  so 
in  some  respects  is  seen  to  he  almost 
the  opposite  of  vanity.    The  proud 
man  is  by  his  very  pride  above  all 
care  to  be  false.    The  vain  man  will 
accept  compliments  to  an  excellence 
which  he  does    not   possess.     The 
proud  man  is  best  corrected  by  setting 
oefore  him  his  own  shortcomings,  or 
those  of  the  things  on  which  he  prides 
himself.    The  ^preatest  mordficatioit 
to  a  vain  man  is  to  take  no  notice  of 
his  claim  to  admiration.    If  pride  is: 
hateful,  vanity  is  contemptible. 
PRBSUMPTION  (  Lat.  prcsum/)tidn«m> 


Jabtpul] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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38  especially  a  fault  of  the  little.  It 
18  self-flattery  in  matters  of  social  pre- 
-cedence.  It  is  so  £ur  unlike  pride 
that  pridA  possesses  but  over-esti- 
mates;  presumption  possesses  not, 
but  claims  to  possess,  and  that  orer 
-the  heads  of  others.  The  presumptu- 
ous man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with 
those  above  him,  and  shows  his  cha- 
racter in  obtruaiveness  of  conduct;  or 
he  arraigns  the  acts  and  opinions  of 
those  who  are  far  better  able  to  judge 
and  act  than  himself.  Presumption 
is  a  determined  form  of  self-conceit. 
Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves. 
VanitT  makes  us  desire  to  be  esteemed 
hj  others.  Presumption  flatters  us 
with  a  vain  idea  of  superiority,  privi- 
lege, or  power.  It  thmks  more  of  the 
•d^ces  of  adventure  than  of  the  con- 
'clusions  of  experience.  It  is  hazard- 
ous in  its  own  favour.  Presumption 
may  manifest  itself  in  many  ways,  and 
in  cases  in  which  otber  persons  are  or 
;are  not  concerned.  It  is  presumption 
to  take  precedence  of  one  who  is  of 
higher  social  rank.  It  is  presumption 
to  come  before  a  critical  audience  with 
«n  unprepared  address.  In  many  cases 
the  best  cure  for  presumption  is  to  take 
the  presumptuous  man  at  his  word. 

"  Vcauty  it  that  ipedes  of  pride  whieh, 
while  it  preiiimes  VLfxm  a  degree  of  enperi- 
<orit7  in  some  particular  artielet,  fondlj 
eonrts  the  applaoae  of  vftrj  one  within  its 
1  of  action,  seeking  every  oecaaion  to 

aj  MR&e  taienty  or  some  rapposed  ez- 

ney.**— CoGAV. 

««ABd  throngfaprenanptumofhismatchleiS 

might. 
All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did 

scorn."  Spekssr. 

ARTFUL.  CuNNivo.  Dbceit- 
FCL.  Designing.  Crafty.  Sly. 
Wily.     Subtle. 

Artful  is,  as  the  term  Hterally  ex- 
presses, fuU  of  arty  in  the  sense  of  con- 
trivance. But  it  is  tinged  with  an 
unfavourable  complexion.  The  artiiil 
character  exercises  for  his  own  pur- 
poses means  which  baflle  the  intexpre- 
tation,  or  escape  the  observation  of 
others.  Artfulness  is  trained  cunning. 
The  artful  person  will  often  gain  an 
<end  which  ne  does  not  appear  to  be 
Aiming  at,  and  by  the  very  fact  that 
lie  does  not.    He  exerts  his  ingenuity 


in  misleading.  He  is  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients for  producing  false  impres- 
sions. He  is  most  artful  when  he 
seems  most  natural,  and  designs  with 
an  undesigning  air.  He  is  oMervant, 
and  measures  the  capacities  of  others 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  them  fidse. 
He  can  hotn  make  a  trap  and  set  it. 

*'  Arijful  in  speeeh,  in  action,  and  in  mind.** 
Pops. 

Cunning  (A.  S.  cunnauy  to  know) 
is  the  same  faculty  of  acting  with  con- 
cealment and  disguise,  as  applied  to 
the  lowest  orders  of  wants  or  designs. 
It  is  the  more  simple  and  animal  as- 
pect of  artfulness.  Yet  this  is  a  recent 
force  of  the  word.  Cunning  is  lite- 
rally knowing,  and  has  the  same  un- 
favourable sense  as  knowing.  Yet 
the  Bible  speaks  of  "  cunning  artifi- 
cers." "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning"  that  is,  skill.  It  expresses 
now  the  characteristic  qualitv  of  the 
fox.  Artful  is  positive  and  active, 
Cunning  may  be  in  reserve  and  con- 
cealment, only  being  connected  with 
the  instincts  of  self-maintenance  and 
aeUf-preservation. 

'  The  fox  in  deeper  ewming  versed, 
i  of  ner  mind  rehearsed." 


The  beauties  of  £ 


MuiR,  FablM. 


Decefitul  (Lat.  dec¥p»re,  part,  de- 
ceptuSf  to  deceive"^  denotes  a  more  settled 
purpose  of  leading  others  astray.  In 
the  artful  and  cunning  deceit  may  be 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  artful 
fencer,  or  the  cunning  animal  which 
doubles  upon  the  scent  of  the  hounds 
is  not  deceitful.  The  deceitful  is 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  falsify  truth 
and  honour  to  gain  his  end.  It  is  only 
the  intellect  ofa  man  that  can  be  in  the 
full  sense  of  tbe  term,  deceitful.  It  is 
a  term  of  the  moral  disposition  rather 
than  the  mental  nature.  Artful  and 
cunning  both  imply  some  degree  ot 
natural  aptitude ;  out  a  person  may  be 
in  character  deceitful,  that  is,  he  may 
have  the  impulse  to  deceive  without 
the  fiffcculty .  For  further  remarks,  see 
Deceive. 

"  Bnt  sin,  by  tht^t  deceitfiibteu  which  the 
Apostle  spealrs  of  in  the  text,  hides  ito  de- 
formed appearances  from  the  ejes  of  Ibolish 
men,  ana  sets  before  them  nothing  bnt 
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pleMUTM  and  profit,  joy  aad  ranitj,  pre- 
•ent  Moiiritj  &nd  very  (ustant,  Terj  nncer- 
tain,  rery  romote  feart."— South. 

Desiohino  (O.  Ft.  ditigrur)  denotes 
artful  conduct  exerciBed  with  a  specific 
purpose  of  effecting  desired  oDJects, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  injuring  or 
misleading  others.  Indeed,  tne  inj  ury 
of  another  may  constitute  the  design. 
But  the  character  of  the  designing 
flows  from  a  mental  habit  of  forestall- 
ing the  future.  The  designing  man  is 
always  laying  plans  for  the  sake  of 
remote  consequences.  He  is  artful  for 
the  sake  of  ulterior  results.  He  is 
trying  to  turn  others  to  account.  For 
further  remarks,  see  Design.  It  may 
be  observed  that  Designing,  in  the 
sense  of  artful,  is  of  recent  use  in  Eng- 
lish Uteratnre,  though  **  designemenr' 
had  a  tendency  to  mean  a  crtity  or  evil 
design.  So  at  present  we  are  more 
likely  to  speak  of  a  design  against 
a  man,  than  a  design  for  his  benefit. 

**  Thia  daianmefU  appears  both  iniqaitona 
and  absord/^— Warbubtoit. 

Crafty  (A.  8.  crteftf  artifice,  lWii^ 
has,  from  the  idea  of  skill,  dropped 
into  that  of  cunning.  Cn£t  is  the 
cunning  of  practice.  It  is  a  way  of 
acting.  It  designs  and  conceals.  It 
misleads  and  eludes.  CraAy  belongs 
to  the  derelopment  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  child  may  be  cunning.  The 
old  man  is  crafty.  Craft  is  wisdom 
perverted  and  debased.  Its  policy  is 
crooked.  The  crafty  man  has  a  talent 
for  dexterous  deception  in  matters  of 
life  and  business. 

"  To  pmdenee,  if  yoo  add  the  nae  of  an- 
JQSt  or  oiaboBeat  means  inch  aa  nsoallr  are 
prompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want,  yon  naTe 
that  crooked  wndom  which  ia  called  eruft, 
whieh  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.**— Hobbs. 

Sly  {Qer.ichlaUyilv,  skilful;  com- 
pare A.  8.  ^Idw,  idUf  tosv  ?)  expresses 
the  character  of  the  artfully  cunning. 
The  sly  is  more  observant  and  vigUant 
than  active  or  designing.  The  sly 
person  observes  furtively,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
Underhanded  observation  and  practice 
mark  the  sly  man. 

**  The  eye  of  Leonora  is  slyly  watobfol 
while  it  looks  nef  Hgent." 

There  is  often  very  little  design  in 


slyness,  and  persons  seem  to  act  slyl  r 
firom  diBposition  when  they  might  Jiav'e 
acted  openly  with  equal  advantage  to 
themselves.  They  will  be  sly  from  a 
mere  dread  of  publicity  and  demon- 
strativeness.  Animals  that  have  been 
ill-treated  become  sly. 
"  They  tempted  me  to  attack  yoor  high- 

nesSf 
And  then  with  wonted  wile  and  tivness 
They  left  me  in  the  lurch.**         bwift. 

Wily  is  literally  heingfuU  of'toile^ 
which  is  the  same  as  guite.  VVilines* 
shows  itself  in  matters  of  self-interpst 
and  self-preservation.  A  wily  adver- 
sary quietly  waits  his  opportunity  of 
wouijiaing,  and  can  make  opportunities 
for  himself.  He  is  artful  in  attack, 
defence,  and  escape.  He  employs 
stratagem  in  dealing  with  others.  A 
wile  is  a  low  stratagem  or  insidious 
artifice. 

"  Implore  his  aid,  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  wily  wisard  must  be  caught, 
For   unconstrained   he  nothing  tells  for 
naught."  Drtdkn. 

Subtle  (Lat.  tubtUit,  perhaps  Mub^ 
under,  and  teia,  a  web,  being  woven 
fine  ) .  It  is  in  itself  a  term  of  neither 
praise  nor  blsme,  which  depends  upon 
the  use  to  which  the  quality  whicn  it 
expresses  is  put  1  ne  subtle  mini 
analyzes  motives,  sees  minute  diffe- 
rences. In  its  full  sense,  it  is  applic  • 
able  to  nothing  lower  than  the  humaik 
understanding.  Thesubtleintellectcan 
follow  out  a  subject  into  its  compU* 
oated  relations  without  becoming  per- 
plexed bv  its  intricacies,  or  misiea  bv 
its  casual  resemblances  to  that  whicb 
may  be  alien  to  it.    Subtlety  has  the 

anuity  of  mental  fineness,  sensibilitjr^ 
elicacy.  Yet  subtlety  of  thought  is- 
not  the  same  thing  as  delicacy  of 
thought,  for  delicacy  touches  the  truth 
only,  subtlety  may  empty  itself  iiv 
creating  fallacies.  A  subtle  adversary 
is  formidable,  because  he  will  dissect 
either  truth  or  falsehood  as  far  as  it 
mav  suit  his  purpose. 

Spenser  ufles  tne  term  in  what  has 
been  thought  to  be  its  etymological 
meaning  when  he  says.* — 
*'  More  ntbtle  web  Araehne  cannot  tphi.'* 

ARTICLE.     Condition.     Term 
These  terms  agree  in  their  relatioi. 


[abtificial]  discriminated. 

to  matters  of  agreement  or  compact 
between  persona.  Article  and  condi- 
tion are  ased  in  both  the  sinrular  and 
plural  numbers.  Term  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  plural. 

The  Article  (Lat.  artleUlta,  a  joint, 
•  clauiefOrword)  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tinct portion  into  which  the  main  sub- 
stance of  a  dociunent  or  literary  work 
is  divided,  it  is  of  general  applica- 
tion, as  the  Thirty-nine  firticles  of  re- 
ligion, the  articles  of  the  Creed,  of  a 
contract,  of  regulation,  of  War,  of  a 
ptriodical,  and  the  like.  It  is.  in  this 
connexion,  a  documentary  aivision 
yarying  in  nature  accordmg  to  the 
nature  of  the  document. 

Terms  (Fr.  terme,  lAt.  terrniniu) 
are  declarations  or  promises  which, 
when  assented  to  or  accepted,  settle 
the  contract  and  bind  the  parties. 

A  Condition  (Lat.  con^tibnem)  is 
a  clause  in  the  same,  which  has  for  its 
object  thesuspension,  defeat,  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  main  obligation.  1  erms 
imply  a  more  or  less  complex  trans- 
action. A  condition  may  belong  to 
one  of  the  simplest  nature.  Terms 
imply  a  degree  of  equality  between 
eontractin?  parties.  A  condition  may 
be  imposea  dt  a  superior,  as  in  pant- 
ing a  priyilege  or  a  permission. 
Terms  and  conditions  will,  in  some 
esses,  amount  to  the  same  things 
viewed  in  different  ways.  So  far  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement, 
that  is  a  term,  which,  when  regarded 
ss  essential  to  the  holdine  goodof  the 
compact,  becomes  a  condition.  The 
terms  of  an  agreement  are  iU  tub- 
aancBy  the  oonoitions  are  its  sanction. 
Hence  in  a  particular  case  the  terms 
may  be  liberal,  and  the  conditions 
stringent  and  even  severe.  Terms 
are  arranged  equitably  or  submitted 
to  from  necessity.  Conations  emanate 
from  some  controlling  or  modifying 
power. 
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ARTIFICIAL.  Fictitious. 
Factitious.  Contsntional*  Nomi- 
nal. 

Aetipicial  (Lat.  ardficiaUs)  and 
>icnTiou8  (IaX.  ficddus)  are  nearly 
allied.  As  Ariful  means  done  with 
art,  ss  opposed  to  simplicity,  so  Arti- 


ficial means  done  by  art  as  opposed  to 
nature.  That  is  artificial  which  is 
the  i>roduction  of  imitative  art.  The 
fictitious  is  the  creation  of  what  has 
no  natural  existence.  An  artificial 
tale  of  distress,  for  instance,  would  be 
one  of  which  the  ^circumstances  well 
imitated  what  wss'natural  or  probable. 
A  fictitious  tale  would  be  one  of  which 
the  incidents  had  no  existence  but  in 
the  deceitful  ingenuity  of  tlie  narra- 
tor. In  the  idea  of  the  artificial  there 
are  two  elements :  1.  that  of  art  aa 
distinguished  from  nature,  and  t.  that 
of  art  as  distin^ished  from  simplicity. 
Dryden  uses  it  in  the  former  sense, 
when  he  says: — 

"  In  the  unity  of  Time  jon  find  them  to 
scmpolons  th«t  it  yet  remains  a  dispute 
among  their  poets  whether  the  artifidtu 
day  of  twelve  hours  more  or  less  b«  not 
meant  by  Aristotle  rather  than  the  natural 
one  of  twenty-four." 

In  the  second  by  Tillotson : 

"  These,  and  svrh  as  these,  are  the  hopes 
of  hypocrites,  which  Job  elesantly  com- 
pares to  the  spider's  web,  finely  and  arti- 
Jldalfy  wrought,  bat  miserably  thin  and 
weak." 

The  term  Conventional  (Lat.  ron- 
ventiondlis)  expresses  first,  that  which 
is  agreed  upon  amongmen  ss  membera 
of  a  community  or  of  society,  and 
then  having  no  existence  but  in  such 
agreement.  A  conventionalism  grows 
out  of  custom,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
usage.  W  here  it  has  no  existence  be- 
yond this,  a  conventionalism  is  a  social 
fiction.  Conventional  morality,  for 
instance,  is  not  truth  or  right,  but 
such  a  degree  or  sort  of  it  as  may  br 
society  be  tacitly  agreed  upon  as  suf- 
ficient to  meet  its  demands.  As  the 
artificial  is  opposed  to  the  natural,  and 
the  fictitious  to  the  real,  so  the  con- 
ventional is  opposed  to  the  natural 
and  genuine.  The  conventional  is 
artificial,  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of 
an  artificial  state  of  Existence ;  it  is 
fictitious,  so  far  as  it  is  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  neither 
against  truth  nor  right,  and  only  re- 
present a  form  commonly  in  vorne. 
Almost  aU  professions  may  be  said  to 
have  conventional  language,  that  is, 
forms  and  terms  appropriatea  to  them 
and  distinctively  employed  by  them. 
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The  NoMiNAL^Lat  nominaiii.iiomen, 
nominis,  a  name)  is  that  whicn  exists 
in  name  only.  The  nominal  is  com- 
monly the  creation  of  artificial  neces- 
sity. It  meets  a  requirement  where 
that  requirement  does  not  exact  more 
than  a  formal  supply.  It  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  insubstantial  for  a  sub- 
stantial fulfilment. 

The  F ACTiTiors  (  L^Ufacttcitu)  is  the 
eIaboratel;|r  artificial  in  things  of  a 
moral,  social,  or  material  kind.  A  fac- 
titious demand  is  one  which  has  been 
artificially  created  by  pains  and  effort 
bestowed  to  produce  it.  That  is  fac- 
titious which  is  made  up.  The  term 
points  more  to  the  labour,  and  less  to 
the  skill,  which  produces  tbe  artificial. 

"  The  conventional  Ungaage  appropriatad 
to  monarehs." — Motlbt. 

"  He  paaaed  eighteen  months  in  nomvial 
attendance  on  lertnree."— Maoaulat. 

"  He  acquires  tifacHtioiu  propensitf ;  ha 
forms  an  incorrigible  habit  ^  deanlterr 
reading.**— Ds  QunrcsT. 

ARTIST.  Artizan.  Artipicbr. 
Mechanic.    Mechanician. 

All  these  bear  reference  to  Art 
(Lat.  artem).    The  man  who  applies 
the  resources  of  art  to  constructire 
manufacture  isanARTiFicER.  llieterm 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
seded, or  its  meaning  divided  amone 
the  rest.    It  sunrires,  as  a  rhetorics 
term,  the  "great  Artificer  of  the  Uni- 
verse; "  ana,  as  a  technical  term,  of  a 
militsiry  character.    A  soldier-mecha- 
nic is  called  an  artificer. 
*'  Another  lean  nnwathed  afUfiur 
Onta  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthnr's 
death."  Shaxbspbare. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference 
between  the  Artist  and  the  Artizan 
as  reprds  their  professions,  beyond 
Che  dignity  of  their  employments.  He 
who  exercises  any  fine  art  well  is 
called  an  artist.  He  who  exercises 
anjjT  mechanical  art  well  is  called  an 
artizan.  It  is  in  the  superior  skill  of  his 
labour  that  the  artizan  differs  from  the 
Mechanic  (Gr.  /uijx*viiioV,  wtwifw), 
the  mechanic  being  one  who  employs 
instruments  other  than  agricultural 
in  his  work.  A  gunmaker  would  be 
an  artizan,  a  shoemaker  a  mechanic. 
The  artist  may  be  unprofessional,  or 
an  amateur  artist.    Tne  professor  or 
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student  of  the  principles  of  mechanics^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  workman, 
is  called  a  Mecbanician. 

••  Art  can  never  gire  the  mles  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  beliere,  the  reason  why 
aHixU  in  general  and  poets  prindpallj  hare 
been  eonflned  in  so  narrow  a  circle." — 

BUBKB. 

"  If  workmen  become  scaroe.  the  mana- 
futvrer  gires  higher  wages,  but  at  first  r«- 
qnires  an  increase  of  labour;  and  this  is 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  orttMn,  wh« 
can  now  eat  and  drink  better  to  compensate 
his  additional  toil  and  &tigQe.''->HuME. 

"  An  art  qnite  lost  with  onr  meeAontcs,  a 
work  not  to  be  made  ont,  but  like  the  walls 
of  Thebes  and  snch  an  artificer  as  Am. 
phion.*'— Bbowv's  Vutgar  Envn. 

"  The  commonwealth  of  learning  wonld 
lose  too  many  observations  and  experimen  ts, 
and  the  history  of  nature  wonld  make  too 
slow  a  progress,  if  it  were  presumed  that 
none  but  geometeirs  and  mechaadcieeuM 
should  employ  themselres  about  writing 
any  part  of  that  history."— BoTLB. 

ASCEND.  Mount.  Arise.  Rise. 
Climb.    Scale. 

Ascend  (Lat.  aseencfifrs )and  Mount 
(Fr.  monUr)  are  employed  as  both 
transitire  and  intransitiTe  verbs,  while 
Rise  and  Arise  (A.  S.  r\Mn^  drisan^ 
to  arim)  are  used  only  as  intransitives. 
It  is  in  the  intransitive  sense  that  the 
two  former  are  synouvms  with  the 
Utter.  The  simplest  of  all  is  Rise,  of 
which  the  rest  may  be  considered  as 
modifications.  To  rise  is  irrelative,  to 
arise  is  relative  to  something  out  of 
which  the  thing  arises.  To  arise  is 
also  definite  ana  limited,  to  rise  is  in- 
definite and  progressive.  A  person 
arises  from  his  bed,  and  the  final 
point  of  rising  is  rained  when  he 
stands  upright.  A  oird,  or  a  balloon 
rises  in  the  air,  that  is,  goes  higher 
and  higher  indefinitely.  Rise,  like 
Arise,  is  used  in  a  figurative  as  well 
well  as  a  physical  sense.  It  then  ex- 
presses a  gradual  increase  or  enhance- 
ment, as  arise  expresses  effectuation 
and  result. 

"  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 
their  real  price  which  rites  in  the  progress 
of  improrement.  The  rise  of  their  nominal 
price  is  the  effeet,  not  of  any  degradation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise  in  their 
real  price."-^Ai>AJC  Smith. 
"  No  grateftil  dews  descend  from  evenins 

skies,  ** 

Nor  morning   odours   from    the  flowers 

arise."  Popb. 
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MouKTy  like  riaey  is  proffressiye,  I 
trat  it  expresses  a  process  with  a  limit, 
and  points  to  the  limit  or  end,  while 
Rise  has  no  such  limit.  Conseqaentl^ 
mount  is  a  transitiye  yerb,  as  rise  is 
not.  We  say  the  birds  rose,  meaning 
that  thej  took  wing  upwaros.  Thej 
did  not  mount,  because  the  action  was 
unmeasured.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tide  mounts  because  we  have  in  our 
minds  a  certain  line  towards  which 
it  tends,  and  which  it  will  not  exceed. 
In  mount  will  always  be  found  to 
underlie  some  implied  degree  of  rising 
which  is  measured  or  not  consider- 
able, while  ascend  may  express  a 
course  indefinite  and  considerable. 
AscsNU  is  sometimes  employed  for 
mount,  in  order  to  giye  digni^.  The 
rider  mounts  his  hOTse ;  the  sovereign 
ascends  the  throne.  Ordinarily  speak- 
ing, we  ascend  a  mountain,  but  not  a 
horee.  To  ascend  a  hill  is  to  go  higher 
and  higher  up  it,  to  mount  is  to  get  to 
the  top  of  it.  Ascend  conyeys  the 
idea  of  a  more  considerable  degree  of 
altitude  than  mount. 

To  CuMB  (A.  S.  elimban^  is  to  as- 
cend, step  by  step,  and  witn  the  use 
of  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs,  in  a 
series  of  personal  efibrts.  To  Scale 
( Lat.  $eata,  a  ladder)  is  to  pass  over 
any  difficult  height  by  personal  exer- 
tion. To  climb  points  to  the  efibrt  of 
the  person  to  scale  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  thing.  As  the  idea  is 
that  of  passing  a  wall  or  rampart  by  a 
besieging  ladder,  we  speak  of  scaling 
when  a  difficult  summit  has  been 
reached,  and  a  vantage  ground  gained. 

'*  The  iHlest  aad  the  paltrieet  nume  that 
*vtt  mounted  npoa  bank."— MiLTON. 

"Its  hooked  form  ie  of  great  use  to  the 
rapacious  kind  in  catching  and  holding  their 
prej,  and  in  the  comminntion  thenof  by 
tearing.  To  others  it  (the  month)  is  no  less 
serrieeable  to  their  eiimbatg  as  well  as  neat 
and  nice  comminntion  of  their  food." — 
Dkbham. 

**  The  mountain  tops  confirm  the  pleasing 

sight, 
And  enrling  smoke  ascending  from  their 

height/'  Dbtdszt. 

"  Manlins  Capitolinns  was  the  first  Ro- 
aaa  knight  or  man  at  armee  that  was  hen- 
eared  with  a  mnrall  crown  of  gold  for  skaling 
over  the  wall  in  an  aasanlt."— Holland, 


ASCENDANCY.     Empire.    In- 

FLUENCB. 

These  three  terms  express  moral 
power  exercised  over  men.  Ascen- 
dancy (Fr.  atcendanty  Lat.  atcetuKrtf 
to  aaomd)  is  the  power  of  superiarUy. 
Empibb  (Lat.  inqilMufn)  is  the  power 
of  force.  Inplubnce  (It.  injiuenee)  is 
the  power  of  intinvation.  Of  these, 
ascendancy  is  the  most  abtoluie,  sub- 
jecting personal  interests,  desires,  sen- 
timents, will,  to  him  who  exercises  it. 
Empire  is  the  most  despotiCy  being  that 
to  which  one's  desires  and  will  offer 
only  an  ineffectual  resistance.  In- 
fluence is  the  most  miid  and  tn«iui6(c, 
causing  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of 
another  to  become  one's  own.  For 
men  direct  their  conduct  by  their 
will,  and  their  will  follows  their 
opinions.  Ascendancy  commonly 
comes  from  the  stronger  mind,  but 
influence  belongs  even  to  the  weak 
when  they  are  pure  and  good.  The 
husband  may  have  an  ascendancy  over 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  that  she  has 
no  little  influence  over  him.  Power 
of  character  commonly  gives  ascen- 
dancy, determination  of  will  gives 
empire,  penetration  and  address  gpve 
influence.  Where  another  exercises 
ascendancy  over  us,  we  must  feel 
some  regard  for  him,  where  empire 
some  fear,  where  influence  some  per- 
suasion of  his  intelligence.  If  men 
would  examine  themselves  they  would 
probably  hare  to  acknowledge  some 
propensity  which  has  the  ascendancy 
over  them,  the  empire  of  some  passion, 
or  the  influence  of  some  prejudice. 
Influence  alone  is  employed  of  the 
subtle,  but  powerful,  forces  of  nature. 
The  weather  has  a  constant  influence 
upon  the  body  and  the  health.  Some 
ha^e  believed  in  influences  of  the 
stars. 

ASCERTAIN.    Vbeipy. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  thing  as  true.  They 
differ  in  the  different  states  ef  mind 
and  the  different  modes  of  inquiry 
belonging  to  each  process.  To  Ascer- 
tain is  to  prove  whether  a  thing  is  true 
or  not,  to  V  erify  (Lat.  vcHf^dre)  is  to 
prove  that  it  is  true.  Of  old.  Ascertain 
nad  the  force  of  to  prove  true  and  to 
make  sure ;  these  senses  it  has  ported 
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withy  BO  that  they  are  now  expressed 
by  the  verbs  verify  and  ueuref  while 
it  has  retained  to  itself  the  sense 
mentioned  above.  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
or  not,  and  I  make  inquiries  to  ascer- 
tain. I  feel  convinced  that  it  has 
occurred,  but  not  beinf^  fornitthed 
with  evidence  to  prove  it,  I  search 
for  that  evidence  that  so  I  may  verify 
it.  Ascertain  commonly  relates  to 
matters  of  practical  life,  verify  to 
matters  of  literary  or  speculative 
truth.  I  ascertain  a  common  fact,  I 
verify  a  point  of  history  or  science. 

ASCITITIOUS.    Adventitious. 

AsciTiTiovs  or  Adscititious  is  from 
the  Lat.  adscischref  part,  ocfscltia,  more 
commonly  aic-^  to  admit,  to  adopt*  Ad- 
ventitious is  from  the  LAUadvent^ciiu, 
foreign,  advene,  to  arrive.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  former  is  adjoined  or 
assumed,  that  of  the  latter  foreign, 
accessanr,  accidental.  Both  may  be 
opposea  to  what  is  intrinsic,  essential, 
substantial,  and  so  both  may  partake 
of  an  unfavourable  meaning.  But 
properly  the  ascititious  is  in  the  act 
of  the  person,  adventitious  in  the 
ouality  of  the  thing.  The  former  is 
foreign  in  introductioiK  the  latter 
foreign  in  nature.  The  former  is  ir- 
reguhrly  borrowed,  the  latter  irregu- 
lany  supervenient. 

ASCRIBE.   Impute.    Attribute. 

These  words  belone  to  the  prooess 
of  assigpiing  cause,  and  apparently  are 
used  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  cause  assigned.  Causation  may 
be  regarded  as  physical,  moral,  or 
mixed.  Mixed  causation  or  human 
production  is  expressed  by  Ascribe 
(Lat.  aicri62frf).  I  ascribe  such  a 
book  to  such  an  author.  Ascribe  is 
also  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  refer, 
without  any  idea  of^causation,  but  of 
quality  or  property ;  as  to  ascribe  glory 
to  God,  that  is,  to  express  an  attri- 
bute of  His  nature.  Like  Impute, 
(Lat.  imptttare)  it  has  commonly,  as 
impute  has  invariably,  a  personal 
reference.  Impute  expresses  moral 
causation  or  human  motive ;  as  I  im- 
pute such  conduct  to  his  genero8ity,his 
cruelty,  or  his  ignorance,  as  the  case 
may  he.    Physical  and  moral  causa- 
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tion  is  expressed  by  Attribute  (Lat. 
attrV6ui<r«,  part.  attrtbiUm) .  I  attribute 
the  loss  of^the  ship  to  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  or  I  attribute  his  behaviour 
to  his  ignorance.  To  ascribe  is  to 
write  one  thing  to  the  account  of  an- 
other, whether  as  a  quality,  an  appur- 
tenance, or  as  the  eflect  of  a  cause. 
To  attribute  is  to  form  an  act  of  judg-^ 
ment  by  which  we  connect  a  thing 
with  a  person,  or  with  another  thing, 
as  the  source  or  cause  of  it  either 
immediately  or  indirectly.  To  impute 
a  thing  to  a  person  is  to  make  him 
morally  responsible  for  it,  so  sh  to- 
connect  its  merit  or  demerit  with  him. 
Hence  attribute  expresses  the  nearer,, 
impute  the  remoter  cause.  I  attribute 
the  faJl  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
successful  invasions  of  the  barbarians ; 
I  impute  it  to  internal  corruption.  To 
attribute  is  the  plainer,  to  impute  the 
more  complex  act.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  except  in  the  theological  sense 
of  imputing  righteousness  or  merit, 
the  term  is  commonly  used  of  bad  mo> 
tives,  or  untoward  causes  of  conduct. 
One  attributes  things,  one  imputes  the 
ffood  or  evil  consequences  ot  things, 
but  much  more  commonly  the  latter. 
One  ought  not  to  ascribe  unjustly,, 
nor  attribute  lightly,  nor  impute  gra- 
tuitously. Knowleaee  or  belier  as- 
cribes, judgment  attriDutes,  prejudice 
imputes. 

"  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  »  man  of  Bpirit» 
A»cribe»  hit  gettanss  to  his  parts  and  merit. 
Whftt  late  he  called  a  blessing  now  was- 

wit. 
And  God's  good  Providenoe  a  Incky  hit.*' 
Pope. 
*'  Nor  yon,  ye  prond,  impute  to  these  the 

fanlt 
If  memory  o'er  their    tombs  no  trophy 

raise 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aitle  and 

fVetted  vanlt 
The  pealing  anthem  swells   the  note  of 

praise."  Gray. 

*'  It  is  a  practice  mnch  too  common  in 
enquiries  of  this  natnre  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  from 
the  mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of 
our  minds,  to  certain  conclusions  of  the 
reasoning  faculty."— Burkk. 

ASHES.    £mbers.    Cinders. 

Ashes  (A.8.  <ucc.  pi.  ««can)  denotes 
the  residue  of  earthy  particles  which 
are  exhibited  after  comoustion  of  com- 


[ASK] 


bostible  bodies,  whether  yegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral.  Embers  ^A.S. 
^murianf  *'  an  unauthorized  wora,  but 
apparentljof  correct  form":  Si  eat, 
Etym,  Diet^  are  smouldering  ashes. 
CiNDEBs  (Tr.  eendret,  Lat.  tiMtns)  are 
things  of  combustible  matter  par- 
tially burnt,  whether  actually  burning 
or  not.  A  cinder  differs  from  an  ash 
in  heinf^  capable  of  further  combus- 
tion or  Ignition,  and  from  embers  in 
being  separated    from  the  burning 
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ASK.  Request.  Beo.  Beseech. 
Supplicate.  Entreat.  IjiPLOBS. 
Soucrr. 

To  Ask  (A.  S.  dscian)  is  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  words.  But  the  character 
of  these  words  may  yaiy  from  the 
humblest  entreaty  to  a  demand.  Its 
further  sense  of  obtaining  information 
by  words  o£  inquiry  is  not  here  con- 
sidered. It  IS  the  simplest  and 
broadest  term  for  making  a  request. 
It  implies  no  particular  sort  of^  rela- 
tionship, as  ofsuperiority  or  inferior- 
ity between  parties.  The  master  asks 
the  serrant,  and  the  senrant  the  mas- 
ter, to  do  a  thing^.  It  is  the  ordinary 
term  for  expressing  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

"  And  I  beseech  70a  come  affain  to-morrow. 
What  shall  jon  cuk  of  me  that  I'll  den^, 
That  bononr  saved  may  opoa  asking  give  P" 

BHAKXSPKABS. 

Request  (Lat.  r^nvrhv,  part, 
r^mtuf)  is  a  more  polite  wora  for 
the  same  thing.  Nerertheless  the 
latter  is  sometimes  used  with  an  im- 
plied sense  of  autboritjr,  amounting 
Tirtnally  to  a  command.  Request  is 
not  a  strong  term,  carrying  with  it 
neither  urgency  of  want  nor  yehe- 
mency  of  word. 

'  JReqvating  him  to  accept  the  same 


in  good  part  as  a  testimony  and  witness  of 
their  good  hearts,  zeal,  and  tenderness 
towards  him  and  his  conntry."— Hack- 
LUTT. 

To  Beo  (O.  £.  begten,  thought  to 
be  a  contraction  of  A.  S.  bed-ec-iany 
sod  so  a  freonentatiye  of  bid)  is  more 
earnest;  ana,  except  when  used  in  a 
kind  of  irony,  is  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  an  inferior,  as  request  may  be  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior.  To  beg  is  not  a 
term  of  marked  character.  We  may 
beg  boldly  or  timidly,  but  in  any  case 


some  degree  of  dependence  ia  in- 
yolved.  The  term  oeg  is  a  useful 
one  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  ccm- 
bine  impressireness  of  entreaty  vrith 
deference  or  respect. 

"In  begging  other  inferior  things  it  may 
become  os  to  be  reserved,  indifferent,  and 
modest ;  bnt  abont  these  matters  wherein 
all  onr  felicity  is  extremely  concerned,  it 
were  a  folly  to  be  slack  or  timorous/'^ 
Barrow. 

Neither  ask,  request,  nor  beg,  are 
so  strong  as  Beseech  (be-  and  O.  £. 
uchen,  to  ms/c).  To  beseech  and  to 
Entreat  (O.  Ft,  entraiter.  totnat  o/> 
are  much  the  same,  but  beseech  be- 
longs more  to  feeling,  entreat  to  ar- 
gument. We  entreat  an  equal  by 
what  he  knows,  feels,  or  can  under- 
stand ;  we  beseech  a  superior  by  his 
goodness  or  his  greatness.  There  is 
condescension  when  we  entreat  an  in- 
ferior, as  a  father  may  entreat  a  son 
to  be  more  diligent  for  his  own  sake. 
This  is  to  urge  on  eronnds  of  affection 
and  argument  combined. 

*'  The  servant  therefore  fell  dow»  and 
worshipped  him,  prostrated  himself  at  his- 
masters  feet,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms 
beaouffH  him,  saying, '  Have  patience  witb 
me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all/"— Bishop 

PORTEUS. 

**So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he 

wrought  her 
With  fair  entreaty  and   sweet  blandish 

ment."  Spenser. 

To  Supplicate  (Lat.  suppdcare, 
lit.  to  atk  with  bended  knees)  and  ta 
Implore  (Lat.  imp/orore,  to  beg  with 
Uars)  both  imply  extreme  distress  and 
earnestness;  bnt  we  may  implore 
equals,  we  supplicate  only  superiors;, 
for  supplication  denotes  abject  hu- 
mility, as  in  a  slaye,  or  an  offender, 
supplicating  for  pardon.  We  com- 
monly beseech  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal influence,  as  in  Uie  phrase,  ^*  1 
beseech  you  for  my  sake."  In  im- 
ploring we  strive  to  moye  the  feelings 
as  of  pity,  sympathy,  or  compassion. 
To  Solicit  (Lat.  $oUieitare)  has 
lost  its  classic  rorce  of  causing  anxi- 
etyy  though  it  appears  prominently 
in  the  cognate  aajective,  solicitoue. 
To  solicit,  with  us,  is  to  ask  with  a 
feeling  of  strong  appreciation  or  inte- 
rest in  what  we  ask,  and  implies  what 
a  superior  only  can  grant,  or  at  least 
what  we  can  receiye  only  from  the 
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favour  of  another.  We  solicit  not 
matters  of  vital  importance,  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life^  but  rather  that  which 
is  pleasant,  desn^ble,  or  advantageous 
to  procure,  such,  for  instance,  as 
places  of  trust  ana  emelument. 

To  Crave  (A.  S.  erajian)  is  to  ask 
with  eagerness  so  as  to  gratify  a  de- 
sire or  satisfy  a  natural  want.  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  longinf  ov.  the 
part  or  one  who  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  suppliant  bj  the 
urgency  of  that  for  which  he  asks. 

*'  WhoM  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  as  all 
muft  one  day  fupplieaU  with  all  the  ear- 
aestnen  of  abject  mendicity." — Kirox. 
**  With  piercing  wordt  and  pltifbl  imptart." 
Spkhbbb. 

*'To  tolieit  by  labour  what  might  be 
ravished  by  arms  was  esteemed  unworthy 
•of  the  German  spirit. "—Gibbon. 

•*  For  my  past  crimes  my  fiurfeit  life  re- 
ceive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave." 
Rows. 

ASPECT.    View. 

ViBw  (Fr.  vim)  is  tubjeetwe^  being 
the  application  of  the  faculty  of  sight 
to  an  object  considerable  or  complex. 

Aspect  (Lat.  (upictrt.  part,  atpeetut^ 
to  look  at)  is  oi^ecHvj  being  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  contemplated  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  view.  I  have  a 
▼iew  from  my  window.  This  view 
may  have  a  fertile,  a  barren,  a 
harsh,  or  a  smiling  aspect.  The  as- 
pect is  often  of  an  inaividual  object 
in  detail.  A  thing  may  have  a  sin- 
gular aspect.  The  view  is  permanent, 
the  aspect  variable.  I  have  from  the 
same  window  a  view  of  the  sea ;  on 
no  two  successive  days  iA  its  aspect 
the  same.  A  &Ise  view  is  an  error 
of  one's  own  observation.  A  false 
aspect  is  a  deceptive  character  in  the 
object  contemplated,  though  it  is 
possible  that  something  in  ourselves 
may  so  invest  it.  Passion  and  pre- 
judice may  be  said  to  lead  to  mlse 
views  of  tnings,  or  to  present  things 
onder  false  aspects. 

ASSEMBLY.  Assemblage. 
Group.  Collection.  Gathering. 
Company.    Meeting. 

Assembly  and  Assemblage  are  from 
O.  Fr.  autmbltrf  L.  Lat.  avUmtUare^ 
io  bring  together.  They  are  both  ap- 
plicable to  persons,  ana  Assemblage 
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to  inanimate  objects  alio.  Where  they 
refer  to  persons,  Assembly  implies  m 
voluntarv.  Assemblage  an  involun- 
tary^ collection.  A  number  of  persona 
skating  on  the  ice  is  not  an  assembly 
because,  though  their  employment  is 
common,  their  object  is  not.  The 
assemblage  might  become  an  as- 
sembly, snould  some  topic  of  interest 
suggest  itself  to  be  discussed.  As 
the  objects  in  an  assemblage  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  conspicuousness, 
assemblage  is  said  of  illustrious,  as- 
sembly of  ordinary,  persons.  In  a 
large  assembly  may  be  often  observed 
a  striking  assemblage  of  characters, 
countenances,  figures,  drosses. 

"  He  searoe  had  flnish'd,  when  snch  mor- 

mors  ftU'd 
Th'  asumbly,  ae  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all 

night  long 
Hare  roused  the  sea."  MlLTOB. 

*'In  sweet    auemblage    erwj  blooming 

grace 
Fix  Loreli  bright  reign  on  Teraminta's 

Ihce."  Fkitton. 

Group  (Fr.  groupe)  is  applied  to 
objects  both  animate  and  inanimate. 
A^  grroup  is  an  assemblage  of  no  con- 
siderable number,  regaraed  with  an 
eye  to  its  configuration,  or  such  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  as  might  be  noticed 
for  their  artistic  efifect  in  colour  or 
form.  A  group  has  a  completeness 
of  outline  whicui  isolates  it  from  sur- 
rounding objects. 

"  Da  Freeney  tells  us  that  the  figures  of 
the  groupe  must  not  be  all  on  a  side ;  that 
is,  with  their  faces  and  bodies  all  turned 
the  same  way,  but  must  contrast  each  other 
by  their  several  positions.  "—DRYDKir. 

Collection  (Lat.  coZ/ectioncm)  ex- 
presses a  number  of  persons  or  things 
Droufi^ht  together  by  some  force  ex- 
ternal to  themselves,  which  has  made 
them  one  either  as  to  unity  of  nature, 
or  by  identity  of  place,  while  As- 
sembly denotes  a  meeting  purposely 
made  and  purposely  sustaincHl.  A 
collection  of  persons  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  common  object,  or  it  may  be 
fortuitous.  AsB  em  b  lag  e  points  rather 
to  the  unity  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  gathering  occurs;  Col- 
lection to  the  variety  and  diversity  of 
quarters  from  which  the  component 
members  of  it  have  come.    ColieetioB 


[assebt] 
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maj  be  fortiixtoaB  and  mechftnical. 
Refuse  sabstanceB  are  collected  at  the 
moutikB  of  riyers. 

*'The7  (the  Collects)  are  generslly  so 
exactly  suited  to  them  (the  Epistle  and 
Gospel)  that  acme  think  they  take  their 
name  from  beins  oo^/eefed  ont  of  those  parts 
of  Holy  Writ.  Bnt  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  beinff  applied  to 
denote  the  ^therinf(  together  of  the  people 
in  religMyns  assemblies,  thence  some  ritnal- 
ists  say  the  Collects  are  prayers  made 
among  the  people  colled^  or  gathered  to- 
aether.  Others  think  they  are  named  Col- 
leetsbeeanse  of  their  comprehensiTe  brevity, 
beeaose  the  priest  in  them  snms  np  the  de- 
sires ot  the  people  in  a  little  room.    I  may 


add  in  this  variety  mv  own  conjecture  that 

these  prayers  hare  been  named  Collects 

I  tneir  being  need  so  near  the  time  of 


making   the    eolkction  before   the   Holy  i 
Commanion.**~CoMBS8. 

Meeting,  a  body  met  together 
(  A  .S.  mttan^  to  meetf  obtain  ),  is  of  many 
persona,  though  in  its  abstract  sense 
of  a  coming  together,  it  mav  refer  to 
two  only.  It  conveys  the  iaea  of  in- 
Yolnntary  union,  or  of  persons  finding 
themseWes  together.  It  also  implies 
more  strongly  the  idea  of  a  specific 
point  or  locality  at  which  the  meeting 
takes  place.  Where  a  meeting  of 
persons  has  been  purposely  conyened. 
It  is  still  a  term  of  less  dignity  than 
assembly.  We  speak  of  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  reunion  of  its  members.  Parlia- 
ment itscdf  may  be  regarded  as  an 
august  assembly.  Local  matters  are 
discussed  at  local  meetings.  A  meet- 
ing conyeys  also  the  idea  of  fewer 
numbers  and  greater  fitmiliarity  among 
its  constituents  than  assembly. 

"Understand  this  Stethva  to  be  the 
vueting  of  the  Brituh  poets  and  minstrels 
6r  trial  of  their  poems  and  mnsic  snffl- 
eieoioes,  where  the  best  had  his  reward,  a 
ailrer  harp."— Drattow. 

ASSERT.  Affirm.  Asseverate. 
Aver.     Avouch.    Protest. 

To  Assert  (Lat.  as^hre,  to  tak$  to 
onugtf)  and  Affirm  (Lat.  affirmdrt) 
both  denote  the  malang  of  a  state- 
ment, but  Assert,  true  to  its  origin,  is 
8nbjective,AFFiRM  objective  in  its  cha- 
racter. I  assert  a  thmg  as  a  truth,  or 
as  a  conviction  of  my  own  mind.  I 
affirm  it  as  a  proposition.  Assert 
therefore  has  a  metaphysical,  affirm  a 
k^cal  force.    I  assert  boldly,  I  affirm 


distinctly.  The  opposite  to  Assert 
would  be  to  suppose  or  to  imply* 
The  opposite  to  Affirm  is  to  deny ; 
or  again,  we  confute  an  assertion  and 
deny  an  affirmation.  A  man  may  af- 
firm a  thing  because  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  deny  it,  or  he  may  affirm  it 
for  the  sake  of  discussion  upon  it. 
But  when  he  asserts  it  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  consequences  of  his  state- 
ment, Hence  bold  assertions  com- 
monly indicate  a  combination  of  ig- 
norance and  rashness.  In  delibera- 
tive assemblies  a  resolution  of  fact  is 
said  to  be  affirmed,  not  asserted  by 
the  meeting,  because  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  individuals  is  not  the 
idea  of  it,  but  a  proposition  unani- 
mously assented  to. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  anyone  will 
assert  that  a  parcel  of  mere  matter  left  al- 
together to  itself  could  erer  of  itself  begin 
to  more.  If  there  is  any  sneh  bold  as$erter 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  npon  some  Inmp  of 
matter,  for  instance,  a  stone,  piece  of  tim- 
ber, or  a  clod  cleared  of  all  animals,  and 
pemse  it  well."— Wooxabtow. 

'*  If  one  writer  shall  ajbrm  that  virtne 
added  to  faith  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Chris- 
tian, and  another  shall  sealonaly  deny  this 
proposition,  they  seem  to  differ  widely  in 
words,  and  perhaps  they  may  both  really 
Ufree  in  sentiment,  if  by  the  word  virtne- 
the  aflHrmer  intends  onr  whole  dnty  to  Qod 
and  man,  and  the  denier  by  the  word  rirtne 
means  <mly  courage,  or  at  most  our  dnty 
toward  onr  neighbour,  without  inclnding  ia 
the  idea  of  it  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God."— Watts'  Logic. 

To  Asseverate  (Lat.  atsXveran)  is 
to  assert  or  affirm  in  a  peculiarly  ear- 
nest and  forcible  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  conviction  thereby, 
or  possibly  as  being  one's  self  under 
the  iniluence  of  energetic  persuasion. 

"  I  will  come,  and  some  of  you  shall  see 
me  coming.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in 
such  an  agsevemtion  the  ward  to  oome  may 
bear  two  different  senses!  " — Harlet. 

Aver  (Tr.averer,  Lat.  ad-vtrareyVe- 
nUf  true)  is  the  more  solemn,  as  asseve< 
rate  is  the  more  energetic  term.  I  aver 
that  which  I  formally  declare  to  be  true. 
To  aver,  in  the  technical  language  of 
pleading,  is  to  state  what  one  is  pre- 
pared to  prove.  It  belongs,  therefore, 
to  matters  of  knowledge  and  fact.  I 
aver  that  a  thing  is  so,  which  I  have 
no  right  to  do  unless  I  am  prepared 
with  positive  demonstration  for  lU 
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"  I  thAll  only  aver  what  mTtelf  have 
sometimes  obierred  of  a  duck  when  dotely 
pnrtued  by  a  wateiMlt^.  She  not  only  diTes 
to  sare  herself, but  when  the  comes np  anpain, 
brings  not  her  whole  body  above  water, 
bnt  only  her  bill  and  part  of  her  head, 
holding  the  rest  ondemeath,  that  so  the 
dog,  who  in  the  meantime  turns  round  and 
looks  about  him.  may  not  espy  her  till  she 
have  recovered  breath.*' — Bat. 

Tu  Protest  (Lat.  proUttari,  to  de- 
clare publiciii,  to  protstt)  is  to  aver  in 
B  fteriou8  and  public  manner,  indicat- 
ing not  only  the  truth  of  the  tning,  but 
one's  own  sincerity  in  making  the 
statement.  Protestation,  when  it  is 
reIative,become8  antagonistic ;  and  so 
the  noun  Protest  has  come  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  declaration  against  some 
other  thing  or  person ;  but  this  is  acci- 
dental, not  esaentialy  to  its  meaning, 
which  is  open  and  solemn  declaration 
with  the  energy  of  sincerity,  ezpres- 
siye  of  the  importance  as  well  as  the 
truth  of  the  thing  said.  It  belongs 
commonly  to  cases  in  which  the  indi- 
yidual  is,  as  it  were,  on  trial,  or  where 
he  writes  to  obtain  credit  for  purity  of 
motive.  Affirmation,  averment,  and 
assertion,  are  of  facts  generally :  pro- 
testation is  of  such  facts  as  are  closely 
connected  with  one's  self,  and  so  mat- 
ters even  more  of  feeling  than  of  fact. 
One  protests  that  he  has  or  has  not 
taken  such  a  part  in  a  transaction,  or 
that  he  was  innocent,  or  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  certain  feelings,  as  of 
sympathy  or  regret  in  regard  to  it. 
Protestations  sometimes  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  actions,  and  seem  to  ex- 
press one  motive  wnile  they  indicate 
another. 

"  Collecting  an  army  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  he  proUttt  that  his  measoret 
are  paeiflc."— Lakdon. 

Avouch  (Fr.  d,  i.e.  ad,  to,  and  £ng. 
vouchy  Lat.vtfear»)  is  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, not  onhrin  a  positive  manner,  but 
in  favour  of  some  person,  or  in  main- 
tenance of  some  cause.  To  avouch  a 
thing  is  to  place  one's  self  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  witness  for  it.  So  Shakespeare 
uses  the  noun  Avouch  in  the  sense  of 
simple  evidence. 

*'  Before  my  God  I  might  not  this  beUeve 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes.** 


SYNONYMS  [assistant] 

ASSISTANT.    Coadjutor. 

Assistant  (Fr.oMuter,  toattitt)  and 
CoA  djutor  ^Lat.  e^iad^utory  a  coUeagM  ) 
differ  only  m  quality.  The  menial 
servant,  or  one  much  younger,  may  be 
an  assistant,  but  the  coadjutor  ia  in  a 
measure  on  a  level  with  him  whom  he 
aids,  and  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  some  honorable  office.  The  assis- 
tant aids  by  doing  many  things  which 
the  principal  does  not  do.  The  co- 
adjutor aids  by  doing  the  same  kind 
ofthings,  and  so  sharing  the  burden 
of  duty. 

"  In  one  respect,  1*11  thy  oMtutant  be." 
Shakibspbarb. 

"  The  plebeian  aedilee  were  chosen  out  of 
the  common,  and  were  in  some  respects  a 
sort  of  eoadfutor  to  the  Tribunes."— Mkl- 

MOTH. 

ASSOCIATION.  Society.  Com- 
munity. 

All  these  terms  have  both  an  ab- 
stract and  a  concrete  signification.  It 
is  in  the  latter  that  they  are  here  com- 
pared. 

Association  ^Lat.osstfciorv,  to  make 
a  companion  of)  is  literally  the  institu- 
tion of  companionship.  This  ma^  be 
between  two  or  more.  An  association, 
as  compared  with  a  Society,  is  less 
strictly  org^ised.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  common  interest  in  an  object  or  sub- 
ject. It  springs  from  a  feeling  that 
the  efforts  of  individuals  are  likely  to 
be  more  efficient  when  they  are  co- 
operative, and  expresses  a  stage  short 
ot  that  which  is  eznressed  by  society. 
Societies  are  in  the  main  literary, 
scientific,  moral,  philanthropical,  or 
relifious.  In  the  society  the  tentative 
oonoition  of  the  association  has  been 
passed,  and  it  has  grown  into  an  insti- 
tution upon  a  large  and  public  scale. 
So  we  speak  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  ot  the  Gospel.  In 
its  widest  sense  society  is  co-extensive 
with  the  human  race. 

A  Community  (  Lat.  comfatmYtdl«m) 
is  a  society  having  reciprocal  rights, 
privileges,  interests,  manners,  ana 
customs ;  in  short,  a  common  way  of 
living  together,  fhis  may  be  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  beyond  that  of 
the  family.    Some  communities  are 
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«tmtefl;  some  «re  like  large  families,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  religious  fratemitj. 
'*  AtteciatiamM  of  mTttenoos  Miiae» 
Jkgmiast^bQt  •eeming  tat  the  kinc'f  defeore.** 
Drtdkw. 

"  God,  haTing  detigned  man  for  a  aociable 
ctvatare,  madehim  not  only  with  an  inrlina- 
tion  and  under  a  necnsity  to  hare  fellow- 
•hip  with  thoae  of  his  own  kind,  but  fbr- 
aiuied  htm  aim  with  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  greater  inatniment  and  common 
tie  df  society. " — Locks. 

ASYLUM.  Refuge.  Shelter. 
Retreat. 

Asylum  (Lat.  Hsglumy  Gr.  kaZxwj 
neat,  adj.,  utfe  from  vioUnet)  signi- 
6ed  ariginally  a  place  whose  sanctity 
protected  it  from  lawlessness  and  war. 
As  a  synonym  with  the  others  given 
abore,  the  idea  expressed  is  more  per- 
manent. 

The  Refuoe  (Fr.  refugty  Lat.  rJJ- 
fli^ium),  the  Shelter  (connected 
with  thield)  affords  some  protection 
against  specific  violence  or  hostile 
force,  as  the  storm-tost  ship  seeks 
shelter  from  the  storm,  or  men  and 
women  in  old  times  sought  shelter  in 
monasteries  from  the  lawlessness  and 
Tiolence  of  the  times. 

A  Retreat  (Fr.  retraite)  is  a  pUce 
where  we  maj  find  rest,  quiet,  or  re- 
tirement ;  as  an  escape  from  toils,  a 
cessation  of  responsibilities,  or  an 
opportanit|r  for  leisurely  reflexion,  as 
the  man  of  active  and  {>ublic  life  loves 
some  rural  retreat  for  his  old  age  or  in 
the  intervals  of  work.  The  term  asy- 
lum is  not  used  but  in  an  honourable 
sense,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
refuge.  The  contemplative  find  an 
asylum  in  solitude.  Kohhers  and  wild 
Wasts  have  their  places  of  refuge. 
The  haunts  of  idlers,  gamblers,thieves, 
and  vagabonds  are  not  called  asylums. 
Certain  sacred  places,  as  churches  or 
religious  institutions,  had,  and  in 
some  countries  still  have,  a  right  of 
asylum ;  that  is,  the  criminal  or  ac- 
cused who  could  fly  to  them  might 
claim  not  to  be  removed.  Of  tnis 
character  were  the  Mosaic  cities  of 
refuge. 

"Earth  has  no  other  oiubtm  for  them 
than  iu  own  cold  bosom."— BoUTHXT. 

"The  h^less  onbeliever,  while  dis- 
odered  nature  is  sounding  in  his  ears,  hath 
nowhere  to  fly  for  refuge  from  its  terrors.** 
-Waxbubtov. 


'  That  pleasing  shade  they  tonght.  a  soft 


From  sadden  April  s*)'>wers,  a  sAettcr  from 
the  heat.'^  Dbtdxx. 

ATTACHMENT.  ArpxcnoN. 
Tenderness.  Fondness.  Love. 
Liking. 

A  feeling  oflo  ve  may  be  expressed  by 
Attachment  (  Fr.  attacker^  to  fasten ) 
or  Affection  (Lat  a/«criontfm).  Af- 
fection is  the  state  of  one  who  feels 
towards  another  with  warmth  and 
tenderness.  Attachment,  that  of  one 
who  is  bound  to  another  by  strong  and 
lasting  ties.  Affection  may  spring 
from  natural  relationship,  as  the  affec- 
tion of  a  child  to  its  parent,  or  from 
personal  predilection,  as  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  purest  friends.  A  t- 
tachment  is  the  result  of  circumstance, 
nae.g,  association,  congeniality  of  dis- 
position, tastes,  pursuits,  or  kindness 
shown.  Affection  is  more  a  thing  of 
sentiment.  Attachment  involves  prin- 
ciple also.  A  strong  affection,  a  lasting 
or  faithful  attachment.  So  strongly 
does  the  element  of  habituation  belong 
to  attachment,  that  the  term  is  applic- 
able to  many  things  to  which  aflection 
is  inapplicable,  as  the  memory  of 
another,  one's  own  principles,  pro- 
fession^ country,  or  even  the  locality 
in  which  one  resides,  or  places  of 
favourite  resort.  Affection  is  attach- 
ment combined  with  a  higher  degree 
of  warmth.  It  is  also  a  wider  term.  At- 
tachment is  not  felt  towards  inferiors, 
while  affection  may  be  felt  towards 
all.  I  feel  affection  towards  a  favourite 
dog,  which  is  strong  in  proportion  to 
his  attachment  to  his  master.  A 
mother  feels  affection,  but  hardly 
attachment  to  her  child. 


Prevailing  over  fear 


Coiun^  affeetuth, 
r  and  tunorons  doubt" 
Milton. 


"  There  is  no  man  but  is  more  aUached  to 
one  particular  set  or  acheme  of  opinions  iu 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion,  than  he 
Is  to  another.  I  mean,  if  he  hath  employed 
his  thought  at  all  about  them.  The  ques- 
tion we  should  examine  then  is,  hew  came 
we  by  thoie  attachments  f  "—Mason. 

Tenderness  (Fr.  tentirey  tender) 
has,  as  a  synonym  in  this  connexion, 
its  active  and  its  passire side.  In  the 
latter  it  has  the  force  of  tender-hearted. 
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that  IB,  poBsessing  a  lenBitiyeneM  of 
sympathy  to  an  extreme  degree,  which 
would  shrink  from  inflicting,  aod  can 
with  difficult];r  hear  the  S}|fht  of 
suffering.  It  is  in  this  sense  ^mssive 
henerolence.  In  the  formei,  it  is  a 
cjualitY  of  affection  or  a  mode  in  which 
it  is  snown.  Its  characterisjc  is  the 
treatment  of  others  with  geatleness, 
delicacy,  thoughtfiilness,  and  care, 
entering  into  feelings,  anticipating 
wants,  supplying  the  smallest  plea- 
sures, ana  studious  of  comforts.  It  is 
the  accompaniment  of  affection  in  its 
work  of  tending  the  weak  and  depen- 
dent, the  aged  or  the  sick.  It  belongs 
to  natures  refined  as  well  as  loving, 
and  possessing  that  consideratenessof 
which  finer  dispositions  only  are 
capable. 
«*  Fatherly  food,  and  iendwijf  feTer*." 

8MABT. 

Fondness  (O.  'E»,fotmm,tolffooiitky 
ofwhichTerb/0nnMli8thepart.)retains 
so  much  of  its  original  meaning  as  not 
to  apply  to  any  profound  attachment 
or  to  any  predilection  for  what  is 
lofty  or  important.  It  is  applicable 
to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  things. 
In  regard  to  persons,  it  is  the  caressing 
expression  of  a  feeUnf  more  demon- 
strative than  deep.  We  may  have  a 
fondness  for  certain  pursuits  which 
are  of  no  gni^o  or  high  character, 
not  seientific,  s.f .  or  philosophical. 
In  attachment  and  affection  there  ma^ 
be  self-sacrifice ;  in  fondness  there  is 
self-indulgence. 

*«  The  proftuioii  of  onuunentt  with  which 
they  ue  loaded  are  murln  of  her  eontiniial 
fbmtu  lot  droea."— Walpoix. 

Love  (A.  S.  lufu)  is  the  most  gene- 
ral of  all  these  terms.  It  includes 
natond  affection  as  of  parent  and  child, 
desire  and  delight  in  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  strong  and  devoted  liking, 
and,  in  a  more  general  way,  good-wul 
and  kindness,  which  desires  the  happi- 
neus  of  its  object  without  any  strong 
feeling  of  personal  tendency.  Affec- 
tion is  towards  objects  not  £ur  removed 
ftom  one's  self  in  nature  and  circum- 
stance, so  that  it  implies  either  com- 
munity or  equality  of  state.  So  though 
man  may  love  God,  it  would  be  un- 
natural to  say  that  man  could  have 
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affection  towards  Ood.  Affection 
longs  to  benefit,  to  tend,  to  protect. 
Love  aspires  also  to  obtain  and  enjoy 
the  mere  presence  of  its  object.  Love 
is  such  a  strong  mental  or  sensual 
drawing  to  an  object  as  varies  in 
every  aepee  of  purity  and  right; 
affection  is  more  orderly,  regular,  and 
constant,  less  rapturous  and  passion- 
ate. 

"  In  peace  hot  tones  the  thepherd't  reed  ; 
In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen. 
In  hamlets  dances  on  the  greeo. 
Lore  mles  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  abo^e, 
For  lore  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.** 
Scott. 

LiKiNO  (A.  S.  Ucian^  to  pleam} 
expresses  that  kind  of  inclination 
of  mind  or  feelmg  towards  objects 
animate  or  inanimate  which  flow* 
from  congeniality  of  nature.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  implies  no 
strong  feeling  of  affection  or  love  (to 
which,  indeed,  it  stands  opposed),  nor 
any  disinterested  desire  of  the  welfare 
or  happiness  of  another.  It  has,  like 
fondness,  an  element  of  selfishness, 
for  we  like  what  gives  us  pleasure. 
Liking  may  be  grounded  on  very 
different  qualities  from  those  whica 
excite  love.  Love  involves  some  de- 
gree of  admiration,  though  admiration 
is  not  in  itself  love ;  but  we  may  like 
persons  for  amiable  qualities,  even 
when  those  qualities  betray  weak- 
ness. 

"  The  men,  though  grave, 
Byed  them,  and  let  their  ^«s 
Rove  without  rein  till  in  the  amorous  net 
Fast  caught,  they  ti/ced,  and  each  his  Ufdng^ 
chose/'  MiLTOir. 

ATTACK.  Assail.  Assault.  En- 
counter. 

Of  these  Attacx  (Fr.  attaqtur-, 
''  really  the  same  word  as  attacker" — 
Brachxt)  denotes  a  falling  upon  with 
force,  whether  the  object  oe  a  perso- 
nal enemy  or  an  inanimate  material. 
It  may  be  with  material  weapons,  or 
with  words  and  the  movements  of  con- 
troversy. We  may  attack  a  man'» 
person,  his  reputation,  or  his  opinions. 
The  attack  may  be  violent  or  insidious ; 
and  that  which  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  attack  is  premeditated  harm,  not 
necessarily  commencing  with   open 
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riolence.  Some  attacks  are  opened 
Vy  stratagem.*  To  attack  is  to  perform 
tibe  first  act  of  hostility. 

**  Hcnrj  v.  drew  up  his  army  on  a  nar- 
row sronnd  between  two  woods,  which 
guarded  each  flank,  and  he  patiently  ex- 
pected in  that  posture  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.'*— HuxE. 

To  Assail  (  Fr.  assaiUtr)  is  to  attack 
in  a  Tehement^  sudden,  and  energetic 
manner,  and  otten  involves  the  idea  of 
repeated  minor  efforts  of  attack.  It 
denotes  less  powerful  but  more  brisk 
action  than  attack.  Those  who  are  at- 
tacked natorallj  think  of  self-defence; 
those  who  are  assailed  are  often  so 
disconcerted  by  the  novelty  and  variety 
of  the  attack,  as  not  to  know  what 
ooune  to  pursue. 

In  A  ss  A  ULT  (  Fr.  assant,  O.  Fr.  aaalt) 
the  idea  is  that  of  a  hand-to-hand 
approach ;  in  Assail  we  rather  imply 
t&e  use  of  missile  weapons.  Moral 
attack  is  expressed  by  Assail,  ph3rsical 
bj  Assault.  We  attack  a  man's  cha- 
racter when  we  speak  evil  of  it:  we 
sasail  him  with  abuse,  irony,  epitnets, 
as  if  words  were  like  missues  thrown 
atfaim. 

Encountbr  (O.  Fr.  enccntrer)  is  a 
measured  attack,  though  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  may  have  been  acci- 
dentaL  It  is  the  measuring  of  strength 
between  two  parties,  whue  an  attack 
or  an  assault  may  possibly  be  borne 
without  resistance.  While  Attack  and 
AssAiLy  tooj  may  be  used  as  against  in- 
— - — te  tbmgs.  Encounter  implies 
rly  a  struggle  between  living 
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"A  thousand  battles  have  (uaaUed   thy 
Bybor. 


Or,  in  the  moral  sense : 

"Thepapal  aathoritywas  steadily  thongh 
gradually  oMmZetf.**— Hallajc  . 

The  assaulting  of  the  papal  authority 
would  have  implied  an  unlawful  or 
insulting  violence  which  was  not 
meant.  Attack  and  Encounter  have 
otten  the  sense  of  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  what  is  dangerous,  and 
are  even  extended  to  what  is  difficult. 
We  are  said  to  encounter  not  only 
perils,  but  obstacles.  An  encounter 
mvolves  movement  and  counter-move- 
nent.  Two  knights  or  two  ships  mav 
anoonnter  each  other,  but  the  attacx 


or  assault  made  by  an  army  upon  the 
walls  of  a  castle  is  not  an  encounter : 
this  takes  place  subseauently  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  oesieged. 
"Ensnared*     eusauUed,    orereomu,    led 

boand."  Milton. 

«<  Fall  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did 

As  one  for  knightly  ginsts  and  fierce  cf»- 
cotmten  fit.**  Spbnsbb. 

ATTENTIVE.    Intent. 

These  words,  formed  from  the  Lat. 
tendHre,  to  stretch,  are,  the  one  passive^ 
or  indicative  of  a  state,  the  other  ac- 
tive. I  am  Attentive  when  my  ear  or 
my  mind  is  in  an  attitude  of  listening, 
and  I  am  ready  for  any  impression 
that  may  be  made  upon  either.  I  am 
Intent  when  I  am  in  an  attitude  of 
being  stretched  forward  toward  a 
thing  in  eaeemess,  premeditation,, 
and  desire,  i  am  attentive  to  reeeivt, 
I  am  intent  upon  doin^.  He  who  iS' 
attentive  allows  an  object  to  be  pro- 
posed to  him  by  anotner;  he  who  ia 
mtent  has  proposed  one  to  himself. 
He  who  is  not  attentive  is  heedless^ 
he  who  is  not  intent  is  indiiSerent  and 
inactive.  I  am  attentive  to  the  voice- 
of  persons,  to  the  claims  of  duty.  I 
am  intent  on  a  certain  work  or  design,, 
on  reaching  a  certain  point,  on  gam> 
ing  a  proposed  end. 

ATTITUDE.    Posture. 

Attitude,  which  word,  as  ''con- 
nected with  the  painter's  art,"  came 
from  Italy:  Skbat,  Etym.  Diet. 
(It.  attitudine,  Lat.  aptttudin6m)f  is- 
closely  allied  to  Postur  e  (  Fr.  posture, 
Lat.  pli^tura).  But  posture  is  ^ne- 
rally  natural ;  attitude  is  studied,  either 
for  the  gencotil  purpose  of  looking 
graceful,  or  as  illustrative  of  some 
sentiment,  intention,  action,  subject,  or 
words.  ArrrruDE  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  Posture.  It  is  more 
significant.  If  Attitude  have  no  meau" 
ing  beyond  itself  it  is  mere  Posture. 
It  is  evident  that,  according  as  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  mere  pUcement 
ot  the  body,  or  the  reason  or  its  being 
so  placed,  the  same  thing  is  regarded 
as  a  posture  or  as  an  attitude.  The 
posture  of  the  suppliant  is  an  attitude 
of  supplication.  Positions  of  the  body 
which  are  forced,  odd,  or  ungainly,  are 
called   postures.    Those   which   ai-» 
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noble,  atp'eeable,  and  ezpreasire,  in 
which  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance aids  the  vo$e  of  the  limbs  and 
bodjy  are  called  attitudes.  Postures 
often  are  to  the  bodj  what  grimaces 
are  to  the  countenance.  Attitude  is 
to  the  fiflnire  what  expression  is  to  the 
face.  Tne  clown  deals  in  ridiculous 
postures,  the  tragic  actor  assumes 
dignified  attitudes.  Yet  that  which 
is  an  attitude  fit  for  certain  occasions 
would  become  a  ridiculous  posture  if 
exhibited  on  other.  On  meeting  with 
something  very  startling,  one  often 
assumes  unconsciously  an  attitude  of 
surprise.  It  is  painful  to  keep  the 
body  long  in  the  same  posture.  The 
attitude  is  the  posture  withezpression. 

"  A  partienlar  adraotaffe  of  this  attitwda 
so  jndieionslyMrigned  to  virtae  bv  anoieat 
mMt«rs,is,  that  it  expresses  as  well  her  as- 
piring effort  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  of 
neaven  as  her  rictory  and  snperiority  orer 
fortune  and  the  world."— SHAiTESBUKr. 

"  He  held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  show 
that  I  most  be  earned  as  prisoner." — 
Voyage  to  LUliput, 

ATTRACTIONS.    Charms. 

These  terms  are  here  regarded  in 
their  application  to  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners.  Attractions  (  Lat. 
attractionemf  a  drawing  together)  is  a 
▼ery  general  term.  It  may  denote 
what  excites  admiration  in  the  person, 
face,  or  figure.  It  is  more  physical 
than  Charms  (Fr.  charmeSy  Lat.  car- 
fMfty  an  incantation  or  charm).  But 
both  one  and  the  other  extend  beyond 
the  idea  of  merely  physical  beauty, 
though  some  amount  of  this  pro- 
bably is  implied  in  both.  Attractions 
owe  to  the  mind  the  greater  part  of 
their  force,  while  charms  inyolve  of 
necessity  amiability  of  character  from 
which  they  materially  spring.  A  well- 
formed  figure,  bright  looks,  animation, 
wit,  gaiety,  coquetry,  may  add  to  fe- 
male attractions,  or  are  enough  to  con- 
stitute them.  A  kindly  smile,  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility,  candour,  sim- 
plicity, unaffectedness,  have  their 
charms.  Men  are  smitten  by  attrac- 
tions, touched  by  charms.  Attractions 
may  be  helped  out  by  study  or  art, 
charms  are  never  so  effective  as  when 
they  are  perfectly  natural.  Women 
in  love,  it  has  been  said,  under-value 
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their  allurements,  neglect  their  at- 
tractions, and  dare  not  count  upon 
their  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
who  wishes  to  captivate  should  forget 
the  first,  make  the  most  of  the  second, 
and  leave  the  third  to  themselves.  The 
term  Charms  expresses  something 
more  pure  than  allurements,  and  more 
morally  estimable  than  attractions. 


ATTRACTIVE.  Allohing.  In- 
viting.   Engaging. 

That  is  Attractive  (Lat.  attractl' 
vus)  which  draws  attention,  interest, 
observation,  admiration,  and  the  like, 
in  a  moderate  degree .  1 1  is  an  epithet 
both  of  things  and  of  persons.  That 
is  Alluring  (Fr.  a  (eurrs,  to  the  bait) 
which  attracts  the  fancy,  the  interest, 
or  the  desires  so  strongly  as  to  draw 
away  from  other  matters,  and  to 
create  a  wish  for  more  and  more  en- 
joyment— as  for  instance  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  which  often  lead 
on  to  a  craving  for  more  and  more 
excitement.  As  Attract  is  a  milder 
term  than  Allure,  so  it  does  not  oon- 
vej  in  so  marked  a  way  the  idea  of 
inaidiousness  in  the  influence.  One 
may  be  attracted  by  what  strikes  the 
eye,  the  imagination,  the  ear,  or  the  un- 
derstanding; one  IS  allured  by  what 
gives,  or  is  believed  to  give,  enjoyment 
or  pleasure.  Though  persons,  as  well 
as  things,  may  allure,  yet  the  epithet 
Alluring  belongs  to  the  latter.  In- 
viting (Lat.  inv'itdre)  is  not  employed 
of  persons,  while  Engaging  (Fr.  sn- 
gager)  is  emplo^red  of  persons  exclu- 
sively. That  is  inviting  which  draws 
us  by  a  natural  and  inherent  force  of 
persuasion  over  our  movements  and 
actions  to  derive  pleasure  from  it  as  a 
source ;  as  fine  weather  is  inviting: — 
that  is,  attracts  us  to  go  forth  and  en- 
joy it.  Engaging  belongjs  to  the  dis- 
position and  manners  of  }.)ersons,  as 
naving  an  unstudied  power  of  winning 
the  esteem  or  affection.  The  use  of 
Engaging,  in  this  elliptical  sense,  is 
modem.  It  is,  of  course,  equivalent 
to  engaging — that  is,  enlisting  or 
securing — the  regard.  ITie  whole 
phrase  is  thus  given  by  Blair : — 

"  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engages  onr  attention  so  mach  as  what  is  to 
come/' 


[augur] 

That  18  attractiTe  which  awakens 
interest.  That  is  allurine  which 
awakens  desire.  That  is  inTitmgwhich 
prompts  to  take  and  enjoy.  That  is 
engaging  which  takes  possession  of 
the  mind  and  heart. 

'«G«to'BSonl 
flbinet  out  in  ererj  thing  the  sets  and 
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While   winning   miMnos   nnd   attraetwe 

smiles 
Dwell  on  her  looks,  and  with  beooming 


Soften  the  rigonr  of  her  &ther*s  virtnes.**    < 
AnnisoK. 

"'  Thooffh  eantion'd  oft  her  slipperj  path  to 

annn 
"Safe  siill  with  promised  jojs  allured  them 

on; 
And  while  they  listenM  to  her  winning 

lore 
The  softer  scenes  of  peaee  conld  please  no 
Falooitkb. 


"  If  he  can  but  dress  np  a  temptation  to 
look  xiwitingfy^  the  business  is  done."— 


AVARICE,     Cupidity.     Covet- 

OrSSEBS. 

Avarice  (Lat.  dvdr^tia)  is  employed 
of  the  specific  passion  for  money; 
while  Cupidity  (Lat.  chptditdttM)  and 
CovETOusNESs  (O.  ¥t.  cavoiUfy  from  ' 
Lac.  ciijftfittare)  are  used,  the  former 
of  Yalnable  possessions,  the  latter  of 
goods  in  the  abstract.  Hence  one 
may  be  said  to  be  covetous  of  rank  or 
celebrity,  to  which  both  avarice  and 
cupidity  would  be  inapplicable.  The 
avaricious  man  is  inoroinately  desirous 
of  gain.  He  heaps  up  and  cannot 
bear  to  part  with  his  wealth.  The 
oovetousman  desires  property,  wealth, 
or  possessions,  especially  wlien  he  sees 
them  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
•covetous,  though  es^  to  obtain 
money,  are  not  so  desirous  of  retain- 
ing it.  The  same  man  may  be  covetous 
and  a  spendthrift,  but  the  avaricious 
are  not  free  spenders.  Cupidity  is 
the  eager  love  of  gain,  avarice  the  sel- 
iiah  love,  covetousness  the  unjust  love. 

*'  To  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  and 
to  hoard  it  np,  is  cmariee,  an  unnatural 
passion  that  disgraces  and  entirely  debases 

the  soul.**— BXATTIB. 

"  For  that  tyrant,  blinded  and  glutted 
with  the  cftmdUie  of  ruling  and  soTcreignty, 
commanded  Edward  my  brother  and  me 
to  be  slain  and  despatched  out  of  this  mor- 
tal life : "  Henry  K/Z.-Hall. 


"  The  word  in  Gheek  ise»<iwer«,whieh  pro- 
perly signifies  covetousneu,  or  an  intempe* 
rate,  nngoremed  lore  of  riches." — LOCKK. 

AVENGE.  Revenge.  Vindicate. 

These  are  all  derivations  of  the 
Lat.  vmdtcarey  which,  in  the  case  oi 
the  two  former,  have  come  through  the 
French.  The  idea  common  to  all  is 
that  of  tsJdng  up  a  cause  a^inst 
opposition  or  wrong.  GrammaUcally 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  words  are  employed.  I 
ftvenge  myself  upon  another,  or  I 
avenge  another,  or  I  avenge  a  wrong. 
I  revenge  myself  upon  another.  I 
vindicate,  not  persons,  but  their  acts, 
rights,  claims,  and  the  like.  To 
AvENOE  is  to  inflict  pain  for  the  sake 
of  retsliation.  either  one's  own  or 
another's.  This  may  be  an  act  of 
justice.  To  Revenge  is  simply  to  in- 
flict pain  for  pain,  or  wrong  for  wrong, 
to  satisfy  vindictive  desire.  To  Vin- 
dicate IS  always  presumed  to  be  an 
act  of  generosity  and  justice.  The 
infliction  of  pain  may  come  of  it,  but 
this  is  not  the  object  sought,  which  is 
to  reinstate  what  has  been  oppressed 
or  misrepresented,  in  the  way  of 
claims,  nghts,  causes,  statements, 
principles,  conduct,  of  persons.  We 
avenge  others,  we  revenge  ourselves. 
To  vindicate  is  an  act  of  spontaneous 
justice,  to  revenge  of  passionate  re- 
taliation. We  avenge  another's 
wrongs  and  vindicate  his  rights. 

"  How  little  reason  this  king  had  to  im- 
pute the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avenge' 
ment  of  his  repulse  at  Hull  may  easily  be 
seen."— MiLTOX. 

'*  Revenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacri- 
fice wetj  consideration  of  pity  and  hn- 
mauity  to  the  principle  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice.**—Coo  an. 

"Yea,  and  we  shall  by  daily  experienee 
see  in  the  world  that  if  one  proud  man  in- 
jure or  oppress  an  humble  man,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  another  undertakes  his  patron- 
ace,  defence,  and  vindiciition,  and  very 
oftentimes  is  a  means  of  his  protection  and 
deliverance."— Haiji. 

AUGUR.  Presage.  Forebode. 
Betoken.  Prognosticate.  Portend. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  declsring  something  future 
on  the  ground  of  some  present  indi- 
cation. With  the  exception  of  Pre- 
sage, in  which  its  use  in  regard  to 
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penoDB  seems  somewhat  forced,  these 
terms  are  equally  emplo  jed  of  persons 
and  eyents  or  circumstances.  Augur 
and  Presage  are  peculiarly  near 
akin.  .Augury  (Lat*  augilrnun) — 
probably  formed  from  the  word  avU, 
a  bird,  and  a  root  gurszUUing:  cf. 
Skt.  gar,  to  skouty  garrtrt,  &lc. — ^was 
drawn  originally  from  the  song^  flight, 
or  other  action  or  condition  of  birds ; 
whence  the  tenn  angary  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  specific  conjecture  con- 
cemmg  future  consequences.  Pre- 
sage (Lat.  prMdgium)  comes  frtnn 
sagire^  that  is,  acoordinpf  to  Cicero, 
De  Diyin.,toptrMttworduMmiu;uteJy; 
so  that  to  presage  is  originally  to  be 
wise  beforehand — ^to  declare  facts  be- 
lon^g  to  the  future.  An  augury  is 
an  idea  of  anticipation.  A  presage  is 
a  sign  which  announces  the  future. 
Preuge  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  proof,  augury  of  inference.  The 
augury  is  more  in  our  minds,  the 
presage  more  in  the  object,  though  in 
our  minds  also.  The  augury  is  the 
more  uncertain,  the  presage  the  more 
certain  indication.  The  fwmer  turns 
upon  the  imaginary,  speculative,  and, 
possibly,  yague  or  frivolous;  the 
latter  upon  what  is  real,  certain, 
probable,  or  known.  Hence  Augury 
amounts  to  a  more  light  or  varue, 
Presage  to  a  grave  and  seasonaole, 
conjecture.  Beside  these  distinctions. 
Presage  relates  to  the  fact  or  event, 
Augur  Y  to  the  felicitous  or  infelicitous 
nature  of  it.  The  presage  is  sure  or 
doubtful,  the  augury  happy  or  un- 
happy. In  the  nresage  one  considers 
the  nature,  the  force,  the  reality  of  its 
relation  to  the  thing  pointed  to;  in 
augury  the  smiling  or  sinister  look  of 
it,  the  evil  or  the  good  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  the  a^peeable  or  disas- 
trous end  to  which  it  points.  Hence 
Presage  points  to  more  specific  re- 
sults than  Augur.  I  aug^  well  for 
t!ie  man  when  I  see  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  boy.  On  the  other  hand, 
firom  his  successes  at  school  I  presage 
distinction  in  after  life. 

«*  I  shall  do  well: 
The  people  lore  me,  and  the  sea  if  mine. 
My  powen  are  creecent,  and  my  mtgwmg 

hope 
Says  it  mil  eome  to  the  fltll.*' 

Shakespeaek. 


"  Plotinoa  obterree,  in  his  thiid  Ennead^ 
that  the  art  of  presaging  is  in  some  sort 
the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting^ 
order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy' 
obtains  in  the  universe  there  may  be  rati* 
eination."— Stewart. 

Forebode  (/or«,  and  A.  S.  bodianj  to 
command,  to  order)  is,  literally,  to  de* 
clare  beforehand,  but  is  by  um|^  re- 
stricted to  the  prescience  or  antioipa- 
tion,  rather  than  the  verbal  announce* 
ment  of  evil.  To  forebode  is  vafi^uey. 
dim,  imaginstive.  Evils  of  no  definite 
character,  or  number  or  precise  time 
of  appearing,  are  foreboded ;  while 
augur  and  presage  belong  equally  to 
evu  and  to  good. 

••  My  heart /we^Nlet  I  ne'er  shall  see  yon 
more."  Drtdsv. 

Betoken  (A.  8.  ge-taenian,  to  be- 
token, signify)  and  Portend  (Lat. 
(pdrtefuiere,  to  indicate)  relate  to 
tendencies  of  events,  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  personal  prediction. 
They  differ  in  being  suggestive,  the 
former  of  ordinary,  the  latter  of  ex- 
traordinary sequences,  whether  pre- 
ternatural or  not.  The  aspect  of  the 
sky  betokens  rain,  or  portends  a  storm. 
But  Betoken  differs  from  all  thereat 
in  being  not  restricted  to  matters  of 
the  future.  A  certain  act  of  a  moral 
kind  betokens  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated it. 

"  A  dewy  eload,  and  in  the  elond  a  bow 
BetokeauMg  peaoe."  Milton. 

**  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Oentilei  that 
if  one  Tietim  proved  faulty,  or  portaidmt 
^Hl,  another  Tietim  might  have  a  more  pro- 
pitioQS  aspeet,  and  be  aeoepted.**— JoRTDT. 

To  Prognosticate  {ir^vyma^Mi^^ 
pretcient)  is  ezdusively  p«w>nal,  and 
an  act  of  mind.  It  applies  to  great 
and  small  forthcomings,  which  are,  as- 
it  were,  heralded  by  certain  charac- 
teristic symptoms  or  indications, 
which  observation  has  shown  to  pre- 
cede them.  Prognostication  is  pre- 
diction based  upon  indication,  and 
regelated  by  induction;  anguiy  ia 
based  u|>on  external  appearances  com* 
bined  with  conjecture. 

*'  The  eaoses  of  this  innndation  cannot 
indeed  be  regular,  and  therefore  their 
effects  not  prognotticabU  like  eclipses."-- 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errorg. 


[austerity]  discriminated. 


AUSPICIOUS.  Pbopotous.  Fa- 
▼ouBABLE.     Genial. 

The  Auspicious  (Lat.ottipVcyiiiii,  lit. 
Mrd-inipeetion)  and  Pbopitious  (Lat. 
ft^iffUiutyure  both  fbrms  ofthe  F  ay  our- 
ABLB(LBt./2ftwra6i^u).  The  term  Fa- 
vourable 10  the  most  comprehensiye 
Bad  the  least  specific  in  its  meaninf* 
It  is  applied  to  anting  which  tends 
to  fiurtber  our  designs,  whether  it  be 
the  goodwill  of  men,  or  the  forces  of 
natnrey  as  a  favourable  wind ;  or  the 
•oonilaence  of  events,  as  a  &TourabIe 
moment  or  eircumatance.  That  is 
propitioas  whioh  is  faronrablj  in- 
dined;  that  is  anspiciooa  which  loola 
&Toarable,  and  seems  an  indication 
ofooming  good  or  success.  Auspicious 
cannot  therefore  be  applied,  like  Pao- 
prnousand  Favoubablb,  to  persons, 
but  onlj  to  events  and  appearances. 
That  is  aiiq)icious  which  looks  as  if 
BQCoeaa  were  at  hand;  that  is  pro- 
pitions  which  canses  or  grants  suc- 
cess ;  that  which  inclines  or  is  well 
disposed  to  us,  which  aids,  seconds, 
or  IS  ready  to  serve  us,  is  finrourable. 
That  which  is  above  us,  or  stronger 
than  we,  jet  ready  to  protect  or  assist 
us,  or  having  that  tendency — which 
4X>mea  to  our  succour,  and  having 
power  exerts  it  on  our  behalf,  is  pro- 
pitious. The  inefiicient  may  be  fa- 
vourable ;  the  powerful  only  can  be 
psopitious.  Persons  and  circum- 
Btancea  ahow  themselves  eveiy  day 
as  &vourable  or  un&vourable  to  us. 
It  ia  in  trouble,  danger,  or  enter- 
piise,  that  men  say  they  hope  that 
oeaven  or  fortune  nuy  be  propitious. 

'*  ThefavouraNenessotihe  preient  timet 
to  all  exertions  ia  the  eanee  of  liberty.**— 

BURKB. 

<•  Thoe  were  their  lires  autpiciously  begun, 
Aad  thus  with  leciiet  caxe  were  carried  on." 

Dbtdkn. 
"  And  now  to  aainage  the  force  of  this  new 


And  make  thee  more  propiUoui  in  mj 

need, 
I  mean  to  sing  the  praiaee  of  thy  name, 
And  thy  TietorioQS  oonqnest  to  arced." 

SPKirSBB. 

Ther Genial  (Lat  ghiialit :  «m  Ge- 
nius) is  that  which  warms  and  fDSters 
into  life,  vivifies,  and  nurtures ;  hence 
fostering  the  natural  enjoyment  of  life 
npathfaing  with  it  and  promoting 
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it.  The  genial  is  opposed  to  the  chill- 
ing in  natural  effects,  and  the  austere 
in  human  dispositions.  The  genial 
breeze  invigorates ;  it  freshens  while 
it  warms.  The  eenial  disposition  is 
bright,  warm,  and  pleasant,  and  has 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  others. 
Originally,  genial  meant  natural,  or 
inborn;  '^genial  pride  "  was  the  pride 
of  a  person's  nature. 
'For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  ^emal 
Pope. 


AUSTERITY.  SBVERrrv.  Rigour. 
Sternness.    Stbictness. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Austere 
(Lat.  auttirui)  is  harthf  like  the  fla> 
vour  of  inferior  or  unripe  fruit ;  and 
in  this  sense  English  writers  have 
sometimes  used  it,  ss  Bishop  Harley: — 

**  The  sweetness  of  the  ri^ned  flroit  is 
not  the  less  delicioos  for  the  augterify  of 
its  srader  state.  "* 

Austerity  is  Uie  result  sometimes  of 
constitutional  disposition ;  sometimes 
of  a  stem  view  of  the  nature  of  life ; 
sometimes  of  both  combined.  When 
austere  is  applied  to  looks,  manners, 
and  the  like,  what  is  meant  is,  that  they 
are  the  looks,  manners,  and  the  like,  of 
an  austere  person — of  one  who  takes  a 
somewhat  sour  view  ofthe  enjojrments 
and  relaxations,  and  dwells  habitually 
upon  the  duties  and  denials  of  exis- 
tence. The  austere  man  is  accordingly 
exacting  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others.  An  austere  master  speaks  but 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to 
be  obeyed.  The  countenance  of  the 
austere  seldom  relaxes  into  a  smile. 
Those  views,  doctrines,  principles, 
precepts,  habits,  persons,  which  are 
painful  to  the  moral  taste  and  unpa- 
latable to  human  nature  are  austere. 
Austerity  shuns  luxurv  and  social  en- 
joyment, and  courts  self-mortification, 
and  preaches  this  to  others. 
•«  Snch  waa  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led ; 
So  Remns  and  hb  brother  uod  were  bred. 
From  whom  th'aii«t«r«Etmrian  Wrtoe  rose; 
And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose.'* 
Dbtden. 

Severity  (Lat.  s&vcr^tatem)  is  the 
constitutional  tendency  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  discipline  or  retribution, 
without  being  deterred  by  pity  from 
the  execution  of  punishment ;  or  to 
insist  on  such  things  as  might  be  hard 
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or  painiiil  to  others.  Austaitj  u  a 
part  of  the  nature ;  seTerity  a  ten- 
dency which  appears  in  the  treatment 
of  particular  cases:  hence  serehty 
may  be,  on  principle,  resorted  to  in 
specific  instances. 

**  I  am  Tery  apt  to  think  that  sreat 
severity  of  punishment  doe*  bnt  yeiv little 
ffood.  nay,  great  harm  in  edaeation." — 

LOCKJC. 

Rigour  (Lat.  r^drem,  ttiffnttt,  «•- 
verity)  is  an  unbending  adherence  to 
rule  or  principle,an  inflexibility  which 
renders  inaccessible  to  allurement, 
entreaty,  or  any  force  employed  to 
induce  one  to  relax  the  stnctness  of 
his  adherence.  Severity  is  a  way  of 
thinking  and  judging.  Rigour  is  a 
way  of /punishmg  and  exacting.  The 
severe  man  condemns,  and  excuses 
not ;  the  rigorous  man  enforces,  and 
relaxes  not.  Rigour  is  seldom  desi- 
rable except  where  an  example  has  to 
b(-  made. 

"  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  rigonmsty  ex- 
arted,  afford  a  Tery  rare  rerenne  to  the 
state."— Adam  Bicith. 

SiRicTNsss  (Lat.  ftrtetuf,  tevert)  if 
rigour  in  reference  to  *nle,  and  is  an 
abridger  of  liberty  in  favour  of  method. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  a  favourable, 
as  Se\  bbitt  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Unlike  the  rest,  strict  is  used  in  an 
objective  sense.  Not  only  is  the  en- 
forcer and  multiplier  of  rules  called 
strict,  but  rules  themselves  may  be 
.  strict.  In  this  manner  we  speiuc  of 
strict  obligations,  duty,  regulations, 
the  strict  meaning  of  an  expression. 
In  these  eases  it  bears  the  sense  of 
rigorously  nice,  limited,  or  restricted. 
A  strict  rule  is  that  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  relaxed.  A  strict 
meaning  is  that  which  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  term ;  which  comprises 
all  that  it  signifies,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  importing  or  associating  what  is 
foreign  or  irrelevant. 

*'  We  greatlr  deceive  onrseWes  if  we 
imagine  that  Qod  reqniret  greater  ttriet' 
ne$$  of  life  at  one  time  than  at  another." — 

OlLPIN. 

Sternne8s(  A.S.rttm ;  «fcm,  tevert) 
is  more  applicable  to  look,  demeanour, 
and  manners  than  to  nature  or  dispo- 
sition. The  stem  man  may  be  severe 
and  even  cruel;  on  the  other  hand^ 


sternness  is  sometimes  assumed  as  a 
disguise  of  tender  feeling.  The  com- 
mander may  sternly  order  a  punish- 
ment, while  he  is  much  moved  in- 
wardiv,  and  would  have  gladly  been 
spared  the  occasion.  The  severe  man 
has  no  such  compunction. 

**  The  pnblie  Aither  who  the  private  onell'd 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  tterniy  aad.^ 

ThOSiUON. 

AUTHORITATIVE.  Impera- 
TtvB.    Imperious.    Commanding. 

Authoritative  denotes  either  a 
character  or  a  manner  which  pos* 
sesses  or  pretends  authority.  It  also 
follows  the  twofold  sense  of  authority 
— that  is,  having  power  to  establish, 
and  power  to  command;  and  is  an 
epithet  both  of  things  and  persons* 
Hence  it  is  in  its  turn  a  synonym  with 
determinative,  magisterial^  and  dicta- 
torial ;  or  h&ving  oinding  authority, 
exercising  authority,  and  assuming 
authority.  It  dififers  from  Command- 
ing in  implying  some  rieht  to  be 
followed  or  obeyed.  Nor  aoes  Com- 
manding (Fr.  eommantUr)  belong  to 
the  internal  force  of  things,  or  the 
power  and  authority  of  persons,  bnt 
only  .to  their  personal  attributes.  A 
commanding  presence  or  voice  is  one 
which  has  a  tendency  to  procure  to 
itself  deference  and  attention.  It  seems 
that,  when  directly  applied  to  per* 
sons.  Authoritative  implies  the  un- 
due assumption  of  an  air  of  authority. 
On  the  otner  hand  an  authoritative 
manner,  though  not  ordinarily  agree- 
able, may  be  called  for  by  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the 
twofold  use  of  authoritative : — 

*'  The  moek  authoritative  manner  of  the 
one,  and  the  insipid  mirth  of  the  other." — 
Swin. 

"  A  layman  sbonld  not  intrade  himself 
to  administer  the  sacred  functions  of  okCAo- 
ritatmt  teaching."— Barrow. 

Of  Imperious  and  Imperative 
(Lat.  imylirarty  to  command)  the  for- 
mer is  the  more  posonal.  Imperious 
characterises  a  disposition  to  com- 
mand, showing  itseltinan  exactingf  be- 
haviour; while  Imperative  belongs 
to  the  thing  required  or  to  the  feel- 


LAUTHENTIC]  DISCRIMINATED. 

ing,  not  habitual,  but  on  the  occasion, 
of  the  person  commanding.  An  im< 
perioas  person  is  selfish  aim  overbear- 
ing, we  may  be  imperative,  or 
speak  imperatively,  from  a  sense  of 
necessity,  and  even  circumstances 
may  renaier  a  thing  imperatively  ne- 
ceasary.  The  imperious  character 
manifests  itself  especiaUy  under  con- 
tradiction, and  with  some  degree  of 
temper. 

"The suits  of  kings  are  im^peratiot*'— 
Bishop  Hall. 
'<  Oh,  that  my  tongae  had  every  grace  of 

speech. 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of 
kings.**  RowE. 

**  His  bold,  contemptnons,  and  impmotcf 
spirit   soon    made    nim    coaspicnoas.**— 
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AUTHENTIC.    Genuine. 

llie  distinction  drawn  by  Bishop 
Watson  is  as  follows,  between  the 
Authentic  (fla»fli>Tixof,  warranted)  and 
GENUINE  (Lat.g^iitnu«)  : — 

"A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was 
written  br  the  person  whose  name  it 
bears  as  the  anthor  of  it.  An  anthentic 
book  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  ftwrt  as 
they  really  happened.  A  book  may  be 
aenoine  without  being  anthentic,  and  a 
book  may  be  authentic  without  being 
ge»une.  The  books  written  by  Richard- 
son and  Fielding  are  genuine  books,  though 
th«  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
la)  les.  The  history  of  the  island  of  Famosa 
is  a  genuine  book.  It  was  written  by 
-pMdmanaaar,  but  it  is  not  an  authentic 
book,  though  it  was  long  esteemed  as  such, 
and  tranabted  into  different  languages  ; 
for  the  author  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
took  shame  to  himself  for  having  imposed 
siKm  the  world,  and  confessed  that  it  was  a 
mere  romance.  Anson's  Voyages  may  be 
cnsidercMd  an  anthentic  book.  It  probably 
contains  a  true  narratire^of  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  genuine 
book,  having  not  been  written  by  Walter, 
to  whom  it  IS  ascribed  by  Robins." 

In  reference  to  this,  Archbishop 
Trench  says  (''Select  Glossaiy/'  un- 
der Authentic)  :— 

**  Of  '  authentic/  he  has  certainly  not 
Mia«d  the  tme  foree,  neither  do  the  uses  of 
ii  by  ^ood  writers  bear  him  out.  The  true 
opposite  to  oMiwwJt  in  Qreek  b  aStmre^ 
(i.e.  not  owned,  afumymoui)  and  authentic  is 
properly  having  an  author,  and  thus  com- 
ing with  authority,  authoritative  ;  the  con- 
anion  of  author  and  authority  in  our  own 
language,  grring  us  the  key  to  its  successive 
meanings.  Then  an  authentic  document  is 
in  its  Ant  meaning  a  document  written  by 


the  proper  hand  of  him  from  whom  it  pro- 
fesses to  proceed.  In  all  the  passages 
which  follow  it  will  be  obser^-ed  that  the 
word  might  be  exchanged  for  authonta- 
tive." 

1  venturetosugeest^asareconcilia* 
tion  of  these  connictmg  authorities, 
that  Bishop  Watson's  view  exactlv 
coincides  with  the  force  of  the  French 
authentique  I  as  also  the  word  genmnB 
in  English  is  opposed  not  only  to 
what  is  adulterated  or  fictitious,  but 
also  to  what  is  spurious  in  origin. 

According  to  the  French  use  of  the 
term,  that  is  an  auihentie  act  which 
has  formality,  legality,  proof,  and  so 
inherent  validity.  An  authentic  copy 
is  one  which  may  be  used  for  Uie 
purposes  of  the  original.  That  is  au- 
thentic to  which  our  credence  is  in- 
contestably  due.  An  authentic  report 
of  facts  is  relied  upon  not  simply  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who 
drew  it  up.  The  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  Webster's  "Syno- 
nyms," are  much  to  the  purpose : — 

"  We  call  a  document  genuine  when 
it  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to 
the  author  or  authors  from  whom  it 
professes  to  emanate.  We  call  a  docu- 
ment authentic  in  the  primary  sense 
of  the  term,  when,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  thus  traced  back,  it  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  true  and  authoritative ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  re- 
spect to  legal  instruments.  But  in 
general  literature  it  has  obtained  a 
wider  signification.  We  can  often 
rely  upon  statements  as  true  without 
knowing  the  name  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  originated.  Their  claims 
to  be  believed  may  rest  on  collateral 
evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable 
nature,  and  such  statements  are  ao- 
cordiogly  spoken  of  as  authentic. 
This  secondary  use  of  the  term  is  the 
one  now  most  in  use.  Thus  we  speak 
of  an  authentic  report  of  facts,  authen- 
tic history,  &c.  Hence  writers  on 
the  evidences  of  our  religion  speak  of 
the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  meaning  by 
the  former  that  the  books  have  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupt  from  their 
orig^al  sources;  ana  by  the  latter 
that  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  true 
and  authoritative  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice." 
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AUTHORITY.  Poweb.  Junis- 
DioTioN.    Dominion. 

Authority  (Lat.  auciMtaittn)  is 
the  right  of  exercising  Power  (Fr. 
pouooir)f  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  power  may  be.  It  is  based 
upon  the  nounds  of  some  relation- 
ship, so  t£at  it  is  natural,  moral, 
domestic,  social,  political,  and  the 
like.  Under  moral  authority  might 
be  included  that  which  comes 
from  superior  knowledge  generally, 
or  better  specific  information.  Au- 
thority is  baaed  either  upon  conven- 
tional or  natural  right,  otherwise  it 
becomes  usurpation.  As  political  au- 
thority is  limited  by  right,  so  parental 
authority  is  limited  by  age.  It  is  in 
their  moral  significance  that  Autho- 
rity and  Power  are  here  regarded  as 
synonyms.  Authority  leayes  the 
more  liberty  of  choice,  power  has  the 
greater  force.  Superiority  of  mind 
and  stature  gires  authority.  Attach- 
ment to  persons  contributes  much  to 
the  power  which  they  exercise  oyer 
us.  Such  power  lives  by  entreaty  or 
persuasion,  inducing  us  to  yield  our- 
selves to  what  others  desire  of  us ;  or 
it  flTfuns  its  ends  by  art.  The  art  of 
finaing  out  weak  points,  and  seising 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them,  gives  a  great  amount  empower. 
The  authority  which  we  have  over 
others  is  always  honourable.  1 1  comes 
of  some  degree  of  merit  or  excellence. 
Power  comes  of  some  binding  influ- 
ence of  the  heart  or  interests.  To  the 
good  and  wise  friend  we  ought  to  ac- 
eord  an  authority  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  a  certain  power  over  us  for  prac- 
tical guidance,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
part  with  our  discretion,  or  render  an 
unreasonable  compliance  or. submis- 
sion. In  their  political  aspects,  too, 
authority  and  power  differ.  In  this 
relation,  authonty  is  the  right  of  civil 
or  political  administration.  It  is  the 
principle  of  which  power  is  the  action. 
Authority  is  derived  from  the  laws, 
and  power  is  derived  from  authority. 
Of  uod  alone  it  can  be  said  that  His 
authority  is  unlimited  or  His  power 
absolute.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only 
natural  authority  is  that  of  tne  parent 
over  the  child.  Every  other  autho- 
rity comes  of  law  or  positive  enact- 


ment. Power  is  no  more  than  the 
possession  of  means  to  compel  to  an 
action  or  condition. 

"For  that  which  obtaioeth  nnivenally 
mast  either  hare  some  forM  in  itself  to 
•onunand  aooeptation  or  else  most  be  im- 
posed by  some  oyer-mling  authority"— 
Bishop  w*t.t. 

"Pnoer  mdaBUy  extiipates  from  the 
mind  ererj linmMie  and  gentle  Tirtne."— 

BURKK. 

Politically,  Authority  is  the  active 
right  of  administration.  Power  is 
the  faculty  of  carrying  into  execution 
such  orders*  as  come  from  a  superior 
authority.  Authority  is  derivea  from 
the  laws.  Power  lies  in  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  execute  the  laws.  Hence 
power  is  subordinate  to  authority. 
Authority  which  is  excessive  militates 
against  divine  and  natural  law,  as 
power  which  is  excessive  transgresses 
the  limits  of  right  jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction  (Lat.  jurUdictionem) 
is  the  possession  or  exercise  of  political 
authority  within  limits  legally  d^ 
fined — that  is,  over  certain  persons  or 
within  certain  localities,  or  on  ceruin 
subjects  and  in  certain  cases.  In  its 
widest  sense.  Jurisdiction  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  means  and 
under  conditions  furnished  by  the 
laws. 

**  But  at  present,  by  the  lonv  nuiform 
nsage  of  many  ages,  oar  kings  hare  dele- 
gated their  own  jadicial  power  to  the  judges 
of  their  several  eoarts,  which  are  the  grMid 
depoBtories  of  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom*  and  hare  gained  a  known  and 
stated^'uriMfiefunireffalated  hj  certain  and 
established  rales,  which  the  Crown  itself 
cannot  now  alter,  bat  bj  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment/'—BuLOKSToms. 

Dominion  (L.  L&U  domXnionemy  dh- 
minus,  lord)  is  a  term  of  general, 
rather  than  technical  or  exact  import. 
It  means  lordship  or  the  exercise  of 
it:  and^  [lolitical^,  a  territory  within 
wnich  It  is  exercised.  Like  Power 
and  unlike  Authority,  it  implies  no- 
thing necessarily  as  to  lawfulness. 
Man  has  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals.  The  dominion  is  in  itself 
given  him  b^  God,  but  as  man  exer- 
cises it,  it  is  sometimes  a  merciful, 
sometimes  a  merciless  dominion. 
Dominion  is  as  vague  as  Jurisdiction 
is  definite  and  exact,  and  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  analogous  cases.  The 


<lommiai8  of  a  Sorereign  are  the 
terrttoriee  under  bis  crown,  regarded 
irrespeetively  of  the  local  modifica- 
tions of  his  antbonty.  So  India  and 
Canada,  though  in  very  different 
forms,  are  included  in  the  British  do- 
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"  Thongb  fn  »  while  the  pleasare  «f  tin 
aney  captiTate^  and  unUwiiiJ  gain  may 
hring  its  preaent  adTeatege,  yet  we  may 
depend  «pon  it  a  time  will  come  when  sin 
will  aeiert  his  ifomtnum.'*— OiLpn. 

AUTHORIZE.  Empovtbr.  En- 
able. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of'-imparted,  delegated,  or  trans- 
mitted power. 

Enable  (aee  Ablb)^  is  the  widest. 
It  may  denote  the  giying  of  physical, 
moral,  mental,  or  official  oompetency. 
To  enable  a  person  is  to  put  nim  into 
a  position  to  do  a  thing,  and  bj  an  ex- 
tended application  to  do  it  rightly,  or 
with  TOopriety.  He  who  is  enabled 
is  maae  intrinsically  stronger. 

"  Temperance  gires  natnre  her  fhll  play, 
and  ouMeM  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  rigonr.**— Addisoh. 

He  who  is  Empow  ered  (pref.  «n,  in; 
andpotMr,  Fr.  jMUVoir)  receives  an  ex- 
ternal accession  of  strength.  A  docu- 
ment empowers  a  man  to  act  officially ; 
food  enables  him  to  bear  fatigue. 
Avtborizf.  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
exercise  of  active  rights.  Empower 
belongs  also  to  the  oestowiug  a  ca- 
padty,  or  conferring  passive  quali- 
fications. I  authorize  an  agent  to  make 
a  demand  for  money,  and  empower  him 
lo  receive  it.  Empower  has  a  force 
more  strongly  technical,  or  legal ;  Au- 
thorize more  general  and  moral.  I 
am  authorized  to  conclude  a  &ct  when 
I  do  so  upon  authentic  and  sufficient 
evidence.  To  such  a  case,  implying 
the  rightful  exercise  of  my  own  powers 
of  mind,  the  word  Empower  does  not 
apply.  Persons  or  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances authorise ;  the  State  or  the 
law  empowers.  The  law  authorizes 
the  magistrate  to  impose  a  certain 
penalty — ^that  is,  would  bear  him  out  if 
any  (Question  of  his  right  to  do  it  were 
to  arise.  But  it  also  empowers  him 
to  do  it— that  is^  invests  him  with 
liberty  to  act  for  himself  in  the  matter. 


conferring  upon  him  a  jurisdiction 
which  in  his  private  capacity  he  does 
not  possess. 

*'  For  let  a  Tieiovi  person  be  in  nerer  so 
high  a  command,  yet  still  he  will  be  looked 
npon  bnt  as  one  great  vice  empowered  to 
correct  and  chastise  others."— South. 

*'  Since  God  eTidesASr  designed  the  re- 
gular course  of  nature  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  man,  we  seem  aMthorimed  to  C4»n* 


AUXILIARY.  Subsidiary.  An- 
cillary. 

That  which  is  Auxiliary  (Lat. 
awAlidriva)  operates  in  conjunction 
with  that  which  it  aids,  so  as  to  oro- 
duoe  a  result.  That  which  is  sub- 
sidiary (Lat.  tubMiariu^  iubHdium^ 
supfwrt,  beiog  ori|^ally  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  third  line  of  battle  as 
a  reserve,  from  subUdertf  to  mttlt  dotcn  ) 
is  in  the  relation  of  means  available 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  re- 
sult ThtA  which  is  auxiliary  is  di- 
rectly promotive,  that  which  is  sub- 
sidiary is  subserviently  applicable. 
That  whicli  is  auxiliary  is  already  in 
action,  that  which  is  subsidiary  may 
remain  in  reserve:  the  fonner  u  of 
use,  the  latter  may  be.  Auxiliary  tes- 
timony increases  the  evidence.  Sub- 
sidiary testimony  has  this  property. 
Hence  there  is  an  e<)uality  implied  m 
the  auxiliary,  an  inferiority  in  the 
subsidiary.  Ancillary  (  Lat  aneilia, 
a  handmaid)  is  a  term  formed  to 
express  a  more  maiked  inferiority  or 
subserviency  of  co-operation.  Being 
a  purely  metaphorical  term,  it  is  com- 
monly employed  of  abstract  rather 
than  material  operations,  in  the  sense 
of  subordinately  promoting  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  literary,  or  political 
ends.  That  wmcb  is  aneilhurj[  con- 
tributes to  the  work,  that  which  is 
subsidiaiy  contributes  to  the  means, 
that  which  is  auxiliary  contributes  to 
the  end. 

AVERAGE.    Mean.    Medium. 

Averaox  (L.  Lat.  aiwragium,  orig. 
a  iMrtiofi  of  work  done  bif  cattle;  pi. 
averia)  is  a  mean  proportion,  a  medial 
sum  or  quantity  made  out  of  several 
unequal  sums  or  quantities,  or,  in  ^ 
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general  wa^jr,  a  medial  statement  or 
estimate  derived  from  several  specific 
cajses.  If  A  contributes  ten  pounds, 
B  twelve,  and  C  fourteen,  the  sum  is 
tbirty-six,  and  tbe  average  twelve. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that 
a  principle  of  compensation  runs 
through  tinman  afiairs;  that  if  one 
enjoys  more  than  another,  that  other 
suffers  less;  that  if  one  has  more 
Vsires  gratified,  another  has  fewer 
aesires ;  and  so  that,  though  it  is  not 
capable  of  demonstration,  yet  an 
average  of  human  happiness  may  be 
conceived  to  exist. 

A  Mean  (Fr.  moj^,  Lat.  medium) 
is  the  point  or  place  intermediate  be- 
tween two  extremes — the  middle  rate 
or  degree.  If  nine  and  seven  are  the 
extremes,  eight  is  the  mean.  The 
mean  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the 
average,  that  is^  it  is  formed  by  add- 
ing the  quantities  together  and  divid- 
ing by  their  number.  Thui  is  the 
arithmetical  mean.  'Hie  geometrical 
mean  is  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  the  quantities.  But  a  mean  is  not 
always  a  quantity  having  an  inter- 
mediate value  between  several  others 
from  which  it  is  derived ;  it  is  some- 
times expressive  of  that  which  is 
morally  equidistant  between  opposite 
extremes.  Thus  moral  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  lay  in  a  mean  state  or 
condition,  each  particular  virtue  being 
a  mean  between  a  vice  of  defect  and  a 
vice  of  excetw ;  as  liberality  between 
niggardliness  and  prodigality,  courage 
between  fear  and  foolhardiness ;  and  so 
on.  Medium,  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  mean,  has  also  that  of  an  intervening 
substance — as  an  atmospheric  medium, 
a  circulating  medium.  Where  this 
intervening  object  is  an  instrument 
by  which  a  thing  is  done,  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  plural  mearUy  but  the 
medium  may  be  an  agent  as  well  as 
an  instrument. 

AWARD.    Adjudob. 

The  difference  exists  between  these 
terms  which  exists  between  the  office 
of  the  arbitrator  and  the  judge.  Every 
arbitrator  is  a  judge,  though  every 
judge  is  not  an  arbitrator.  To  Adjudge 
;8  simply  to  decide  by  a  judicialopinion 
or  sentence;    where  itaa  is  between 


SYNONYMS  [award] 

persons  of  opposing  interests^  the  ad- 
judication is  an  Award  (O.  F^r.  estoar^ 
deir,  formed  from  O.  H.  G.  waf'ten,  ta 
look  aly  guard).  The  term  Adjudge 
(Lat.  adjudXeare)  is  applicable  to  the 
case  as  wdl  as  the  object;  Award,  only 
to  the  object.  Accordingly,  those  who 
adjudge  act  upon  law  and  rule,  to 
which  they  are  bound  exactly  to  ad- 
here ;  those  who  award  act  often  upon 
their  oum  judj^ent,  or  their  views  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  cases  and 
persons. 

AWARE.    Conscious.    Sensible. 

Aware  (A.  S.  gewar.  tcary)  belongs 
to  the  knowledge  which  is  needful  for 
one's  own  sake  in  tbe  regulation  of 
conduct  Or  the  regulation  of  interests. 
It  refers  to  matters  of  ordinary,  com 
mon,  or  practical  information,  or  to  anj 
&cts  or  truths  as  bearing  upon  our- 
selves.    We  are  not  said  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  matter  of  pure  science,  un- 
less it  practically  concerns  us  in  soma 
way.   I  am  aware  of  a  thing,  when  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  such  as  to  lead  me 
to  take  it  mto  due  consideration.  Such 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience.    When  we  are  aware 
of  a  thing,  we  bear  in  mind  its  relative 
nature  and  consequences.     I  know  a 
certain  scientific  truth :  if  I  enter  into 
ai'gument  connected  with  it,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  be  aware  of  it, 
otherwise  a  false  step  in  the  reasoning 
may  be  the  result. 
"  FMtidioue  or  else  listlees,  or  perhaps 
Auxire  of  nothing  ardnons  in  a  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the 
most.**  COWPKR. 

Conscious  (Lat.  conscius)  belongs 
to  reflexive,  as  Sensible  ( Lat.  setuY- 
btlis,  perceptible  to  the  tenses )  to  per- 
ceptive knowledge.  I  am  sensible  of 
a  thing  when  I  feel  it.  I  am  conscious 
of  it  when  I  reflect  upon  it.  1  am 
aware  of  it  as  a  fact  w-hich  concerns 
me,  but  is  external  to  myself.  Both 
conscious  and  sensible  imply  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  matter  of  knowledge 
and  its  character  as  intrinsic  to  one's 
self.  A  sick  man  is  sensible  of  a  change 
for  the  better  when  he  experiences  a 
bodily  improvement.  He  is  conscious 
of  it  when  he  could  not  with  truth 


[azubb] 

deny  it.  I  am  conscioas  that  another 
has'behayed  to  me  in  a  certain  way  : 
I  feel  sensible  of  gratitude  to  him. 

"  Consdmaness  is  the  perception  of  what 
in  one's  own  mind/'— Locke. 
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"  It  is  the  good  acceptance,  the  gensible- 
nen  ctf',  and  acquiescence  in,  the  benefactor's 
goodness  that  oonstitntes  the  gratitude." — 
Basbow. 

AWKWARD.  Clumsy.  Unoaiwly. 
Uncouth. 

Awkward  (O.  E.  awk,  contrary , 
xerong ;  and  termination,  toard — i.e.  in 
the  direction  of)  denotes  untowardness 
of  moTement,  which  is  also  to  some 
extent  expressed  by  Clumsy,  which 
seems,  originally,  to  have  meant  be- 
numbed j  cramped :  cf.  Vu,  klemmen,  to 
pinch.  Awkward  has  an  actlve,CLUMSY 
a pasaiv e  meaning .  Clumsinef>s  comes 
or  natural  heaviness  of  limb  and  want 
of  symmetry  of  figure.  Awkward- 
ness is  specific  in  relation  to  some 
particular  action  which  maj  be  the 
result  simply  of  wantof  experience — as 
the  novice  in  the  use  of  an  implement 
is  necessarily  awkward  till  he  has  be- 
come familiar  with  it,  though  he  may 
even  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 
A  person  is  awkward  in  movement, 
clumsy  in  shape.  The  latter  is  a 
natural  cause  of  the  former. 

'*  Awhoardneu  is  a  more  real  disadvan- 
tage than  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be.  It 
often  occasions  ridicule.  It  always  lessens 
dignity."— Chsstsrtixld. 

"  The  manufisctnre  would  be  tedious,  and 
at  best  but  dumgily  performed."—  Spectator. 

In  the  phrase  *  ^  an  awkward  excuse  " 
we  regard  the  maker  of  it.  A  clumsy 
excuse  points  to  the  nature  of  it  when 
made.  In  the  colloquial  expression 
**  an  awkward  affair,''  the  etymological 


force  of  the  word  seems  kept  up.  It 
is  an  affair  that  goes  wrong,  and  in  a 
contrary  way  to  the  right  way. 

Unoainliness  19  a  chronic  awkward- 
ness of  manner.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
which  was  once  expressed  by  the  word 
gainly,  now  obs.,  meaning  gracious ; 
and,  though  in  form  of  expression 
negative,  like  almost  all  such  nega- 
tives, expresses  a  positive  defect. 

"  Flora  had  a  little  beauty  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  then  she  was  so  ungainly 
in  her  behaviour,  and  such  a  laughing  hoy- 
den."—rfl</«r.  . 

In  the  moral  sense  Hammond  speaks 
of  **  misusing  knowledge  to  Ungain- 
ly," that  is  ungracious,  unsuitable, 
"ends." 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  unctoi,  unknown, 
uncouth)  is  in  matters  of  general  de- 
meanour, what  awkward  and  clumsy 
are  in  movement  or  action.  Stranffb, 
odd,  awkward  things  are  said  by  the 
uncouth,  and  unconventional  things 
done,  from  want  of  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  the  ways  of  thetrained 
society  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
It  belongs  to  style  of  language  and 
thought,  as  well  as  manner  and  dress. 
The  uncouth  person  gives  the  notion 
of  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  without  systematic  education. 

"  The  dress  of  a  New  Zealander  is  cer- 
tainly to  a  stranger  at  first  sight  the  most 
uncouth  that  can  be  imagined."— CooK'S 
Voyages. 

"  The  uneowthness  of  his  language  and 
the  quaintness  of  his  thoughts  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  disgust  the  delicacy  of  readers 
unaccustomed  to  the  writings  of  our  old 
divines."— Knox. 

AZURE.    Blue. 
Blue  (Fr.  bleu)  is  the  generic  term. 
Azure  (O.  Fr.  ofur)  is  the  blue  of 
the  sky — cerulean  blue. 
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BABBLE.  Prattle.  Chatteb. 
Chat.    Prate. 

To  Babble  (oQoinatop.  cf.  Fr.  babU- 
ler)  is  to  t^  Bnudl  talk  in  an  easy  but 
monotonous  flow.  Babbling  is  a 
fluency  which  takes  no  note  of  the  re- 
lative importance  of  matters  of  con- 
versation. As  the  object  of  the  bab- 
bler is  rather  to  relieve  himself  than 
to  instruct  others,  he  is  apt  to  become 
indistinct  and  unintelligible  in  his 
speech,  and  to  speak  in  a  murmurous 
flow.  Old  men  who  have  lost  energy, 
and  emplojr  speech  merely  as  a  vent 
to  mental  impressions  and  recollec- 
tions as  they  successivelv  arise,  or  are 
revived,  are  apt  to  babble.  As  bab- 
bling excludes  refleziveness  and  re- 
stramt  in  speech,  a  babbler  sometimes 
means  an  indiscriminate  talker,  hence 
a  Ule-bearer  or  gossip.  Poetically, 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  per- 
petual babbling  sound  of  running 
water,  "  babbling  brooks." 

"  When  St.  Paul  was  ■peaUag  of  Christ 
And  His  Besnrrectim,  the  grsAt  Atheniaa 
philosophers  looked  npon  alT  he  said  to  be 
mere  doM/ui^.'*— Bbtxridgb. 

Chatter  Conomatop.  cf.  Fr.  caque- 
Ur.)  The  English  chatter  is  em- 
ployed of  the  marticulate  sounds  of 
some  animals,  as  of  birds ;  hence  talk 
which  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of 
sounds  without  much  sense.  An  old 
form  of  the  word  was  chitter.  As 
babbling  is  often  the  product  of  infir- 
mity, as  in  the  a^^  so  chatter  comes 
from  over-activity  of  mind  in  little 
matters.  When  quick  perception  and 
nervous  activity  are  combined  with 
want  of  mental  power,  they  produce 
that  which  is  called  chatter. 

Chat,  a  shorter  form,  is  confined 
to  the  eas^  and  social  interchange  of 
conversation  on  matters  of  no  nigh 
moment,  but  sufficiently  interesting 
to  the  parties  en^^ed.  Chattering 
is  especially  manifest  among  women 
and  children  in  parties  of  themselves. 
The  chatterer  is  apersonoffiissy  self- 
importance.  As  babbling  is  subdued, . 
so  chattering  is  loud  and  harsh.  As 
A  single  person  babbles,  an  assembly 
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of  persons  provoke  one  another  to 
chattering,  which  is  often  the  life  of 
such  gatherings. 

"  Birds  of  the  air,  perceiving  their  yoong 
ones  taken  from  their  nest,  chitter  for  a 
while  in  trees  tiiereabont,  and  straight  after 
they  fly  abroad,  and  make  no  more  ado."— 
Wilson's  ArU  qf  Bheterike, 
"  The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 
How  eTil  tongues  his  life  bespatter, 
Moeh  of  the  censoring  world  complaia*d 
Who  said  his  gravity  was  Mga'd/' 

Swnrr. 
"  She  fonnd  as  on  a  spray  she  sat 
The  little  friends  were  deep  in  chat.^ 
Cottob's  Fables. 
Prate  and  Prattle  are  connected 
with  the  Dutch  praaten ;  prov.  Ger. 
protm.    Prattling  is  the  innocent  talk 
of  young  children,  while  pratinff  be- 
longs more  to  elders,  and  is  tuking 
much  but   to    little   purpose.     The 
former  is  innocent,  lively,  childlike ; 
the  latter  is  graver,  impertinent,  and 
obtrusive.    Solemn  or  pompous  talk 
combined  with  a  shallow  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  prating. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  mnoh 
charmed  with  the  pntty  prattle  of  children, 
and  even  the  eKpreesions  of  pleasure  or  on- 
easiness  in  some  part  of  the  bmte  creation." 
-~8iDNZ7'8  Arcadia. 

"  These  waters  affect  to  carry  back  the 
clerffv  to  toat  primitiTe  evangeUc  poTerty 
which  in  the  spirit  onght  always  to  exist  in 
them  (and  in  ns  too,  howerer  we  may  like 
it),  bnt  in  the  thing  most  be  varied.**— 
Bubkb. 

BAD.  Evil.  Wicked.  Naughty. 
Of  these,  Bad  (cf.  Cornish,  bad^ 
stunidf  insane ;  and  Gael,  baodhy  vainj 
giddy :  Sk  eat,  Etym.  Dict^  is  the  sim- 
plest and  widest  term.  Every  thing 
IS  presumed  to  have,  in  its  true  and 
normal  state,  a  distinctive  nature,  cha- 
racter^ and  force,  by  which  it  mani- 
fests Itself  ariffht,  and  answers  its 
proper  idea  and  purpose.  When  this 
IS  so,  it  m^y  be  pronounced  good, 
when  the  contrary,  it  is  bad.  The 
term  Bad  denotes  that  which  is 
wanting  in  good  Qualities  in  any  sense, 
moral  or  phvsical,  and  this  in  any  de- 
gree hurtful,  defective,  or  only  un- 
tavourable.  A  man  is  bad  when,  in- 
stead of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
human  nature  in  its  righttul  state — 
as,  for  instance,  sobriety,  humanity, 
equity,  iustice,  kindness — he  exhibits 
habitually  the  contrary  vices,  or  any 
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oneinpaarticular.  ItmaybeobMrred 
that  a  thine  is  sometimes  called  bad 
as  being  reutivelj  offensive  or  noxi- 
ous, as  a  bad,  that  is,  offensive  smell. 
An  air  which  is  in  itself  pure  yet 
keen,  is  spoken  of  as  bad  for  a  person 
of  delicate  lungs. 

"  Ereiy  one  most  ae«  and  feel  that  bad 
thoaghts  qnieldj  ripen  into  bad  actions, 
and  that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbidden, 
and  the  fonaer  left  free,  all  morality  will 
soon  be  at  an  end." — Bishop  Portkus. 

Evil  (A.  S.  iifel)  is  now  only  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the 
potentially  bad — ^that  which  has  a  na- 
ture or  properties  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce badness.  It  belongs  to  persons 
and  their  properties,  words,  or  deeds, 
and  to  abstract  causes,  not  specifically 
to  material  substances.  Evil  is  in- 
herent and  malignant.  Badness  is  a 
S(]nality ;  evil  is  that  quality  as  it  is 
'  ^  eu  of  and  recognized,  or  forecast 
ational  and  intelligent  beings. 
is  evil  which  produces  unhappi- 
neUf  misexy,  pain,  harm,  suffermg, 
injury,  calamity.  Hence,  any  devia- 
tion fix)m  conscience,  law,  or  sound 
reliffion,  is  evil.  Bad  expresses  a 
conoition,  Evil  a  principle  or  power. 
A  bad  condition;  an  evil  influence. 
Badness  is  an  attribute  of  present 
things,  evil  may  take  effect  upon  the 
future.  Badness  may  be  in  default  of 
good,  evil  is  always  in  opposition  or 
antagonism  to  it.  A  stubborn  dispo- 
sition is  a  bad  one,  but  not  so  far  an 
evil  one.  Badness  maj  be  negative : 
anything  which  exhibits  a  mat  de- 
pee  of  inferiority  may  be  called  bad ; 
out  evil  is  positive  and  pernicious. 
"  Snt  news  rides  iiut,  while  good  news 
baits."  Milton. 

Though  the  best  men  have  in  them 
something  of  the  sinful  and  the  evil, 
they  are  not  therefore  to  be  eallea 
WicE£D.  The  term  is  used  of  thin^ 
as  well  as  persons,  in  which  case  it  is 
only  employed  reflexively — a  wicked 
act  beinff  the  act  of  a  wicked  person. 
The  wicked  person  is  so  in  his  whole 
nature,  and  systematically.  He  lives 
in  sin  and  wrong.  He  contradicts, 
whenever  he  d^ires  it,  any  law, 
human  or  divine;  hence  wickedness 
includes  immorality  and  sin^  or  offences 
human  and  divine.    As  evil  is  malig- 
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nant  and  internal,  so  wickedness  is- 
misohievous  and  active. 

'*  Self-preservadon  reooires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselTes  against 
aggresBon,  but  many  times  also  to  perse- 
eote  such  and  only  sneh  as  are  wicked  and 
dangerous."— WooLASTON. 

Naughty  (A.  S.  rumihtj  ndwt.  nth 
iking;  good  for  nothing)  had  ot  old 
the  same  extensive  kind  of  application 
as  bad,  and  was  applicable  to  anvthing 
which  was  not  wnat  it  ought  to  be — as 
"  naughty  figs  "  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  1 1  now 
denotes  those  minor  offences  which 
are  the  results  of  little  self-indul- 
gences, waywardness,  and  self-will, 
and  expresses  characteristically  the 
faults  of  children.  There  is  an  inge- 
nious combination  of  the  old  and  the 
new  idea  of"  naughty  "  in  the  follow- 
ing. 

"PUiy  by  yonrself,  I  dare  not  renture 
thither, 

Yoo  and  your  ncatffkty  pipe  0>  hang  to- 
gether."     DBTDXir*s  Inaocritut. 

BADGE.    Cognizance. 

The  B ADO E  (  L.  Lat  bagia ;  Fr.  baga ; 
i.«.,  baeouy  a  ring)  is  a  personal  mark 
of  distinction  used,  except  where  the 
contrary  is  specifically  expressed,  in 
an  honourable  sense.  Where  it  is  a 
party  distinction,  this  would  depend 
upon  the  estimate  formed  of  the  party. 

A  Cognizance  is  a  French  term, 
more  purely  heraldic.  The  badre  is 
personal,  the  cognizance  is  of  the 
family  or  house.  A  servant  might 
bear  the  cognizance  of  his  master's 
family  with  nis  livery,  but  he  could 
have  no  right  to  bear  his  badge. 
Nevertheless,  the  cognizance  might 
be  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  ser- 
vant who  bore  it,  as  the  badge  of  his 
retainership ;  that  is — as  being,  in  re- 
g[ard  to  himself  personally,  a  distinc- 
tive mark. 

**  Charity,  which  Christ  has  made  the 
very  badae  and  discriminating  mark  of  His 
religion.^*— Bishop  Pobtxus. 

"  For  which  caose  men  ioMMjined  that  he 
gave  the  smi  in  his  foil  brightness  for  hia 
cogmnawtee  or  badge.**— Hall,  Henfy  VI. 

BADLY.    III. 

Badly  belongs  more  naturally  to 

the  thing  done,  and  the  act  of  doing  it ; 

I   III  to  attendant  circumstances,  ab- 
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•tract  oharacter,  and  to  the  conception 
of  thin^  rather  than  their  execution. 
If  we  wished  to  diaapprove  a  matter 
hoth  in  purpose  and  performance^  we 
might  say  that  it  was  ill-conceived 
ana  badly  executed.  A  thing  may  be 
ill-judged  without  being  badly  done — 
that  is,  it  may  be  objectionable,  not 
in  itself,  but  in  regard  to  the  season 
or  circumstances  of  it. 

BAFFLE.  Defeat.  Disconcert. 
Frustrate.    Discompose.     Foil. 

Baffle  (a  corr.  of  Lowland  Scotch, 
bauchU,  to  treat  eotitemptuously ;  for 
change  of  ch  toj^*,  cf.tough^roughjSfe, : 
SxBAT,  Etym,  Diet.),  MVe  the  rest  of 
these  synonyms,  is  used  both  of  the 
schemer  and  the  scheme.  He  who 
baffles  does  so  by  skill,  forethought, 
address.  The  baffled  finds  that  the 
baffler  has  been  before  him,  and  has 
taken  just  so  much  out  of  his  arrange- 
ments as  to  make  his  plan  inefiectiud. 
Hence.  Baffuno  commonly  implies 
versatility  in  the  baffler,  and  repeated 
little  counteractions.  Baffling  winds 
seem  to  shift  with  the  ship's  course. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  as  em- 
ployed of  persons  that  baffling  in- 
Tolves  skill.  An  obstinate  disease 
may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

"  Knerienre,  thatfmat  bq^ler  (rf  tpeeo- 
Itktioa.^Goo.  o/thelr<mffue. 

llie  chess-plarer  who  plays  a  losiojp 
game  is  bamea  by  the  play  of  his 
adversary,  but  he  is  not  of  necessity 
thereby  defeated  (O.  Fr.  dejait^  part 
otftefaire,  to  undo).  Defeat  is  nnal, 
while  Baffling  may  be  final  or  pro- 
gressive, unless  it  be  used  of  some 
one  design  said  to  be  baffled.  Baffling, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  defeat,  not,  as  defisat 
may  be,  by  superior  force  or  skill,  but 
by  skill  only:  so  that  one  may  be 
baffled  yet  still  strive^  but  when  one 
is  defeated,  the  strife  is  over. 
"  Too  well  I  tee  and  me  the  dire  event 
That'with  sad  overthrow  and  fool  defeat 
Hath  loet  ns  heaven/'  MiLTOSr. 

Disconcert  (0.  Fr.  duconcerter ; 
originally,  from  LaL  comerire,  to  join 
together),  whether  applied  to  persons 
or  their  plans,  is  to  tnrow  into  confu- 
sion, such  as  may  or  may  not  terminate 
the  proceeding.  He  is  disconcerted, 
whose  ideas  fall,  as  it  were,  to  pieces, 
and  cease  to  be  joined  together.     Se- 


ouence,  continuity^  consistency,  are 
destroyed  for  the  time,  and  the  actor 
or  speaker,  if  he  is  not  to  be  entirely 
bafflied,  must  institute  them  anew. 
Those  persons  who  have  strong  self- 
love,  but  no  great  readiness  of  mind, 
are  apt,  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  to  be  disconcerted  by  trifles. 
Disconcerting  falls  far  short  of  defeat. 
The  disconcerted  man  is  thrown  off  the 
line  of  thought,  speech,  or  action,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  find  his  way  back. 

"  Far  flrom  being  overcome,  never  once 
dieameerted,  never  onee  embarraned,  hot 
calmly  snperior  to  every  artiiloe,  to  every 
temptation,  to  ererj  duBcnlty.*'— Bishop 
Pobtsus. 

What  Disconcert  is  to  the  purpose 
and  the  plan,  Discompose  (Lat  dU-, 
apart,  and  componere,  to  put  together) 
is  to  the  feelings.  He  who  is  dis- 
composed is  thrown  out  of  a  state  of 
sereni^,  as  he  who  is  disconcerted  is 
thrown  out  of  self-possession.  A  man 
may  be  discomposed  without  being  in 
the  smallest  degree  disconcerted.  He 
may  have  his  feelings  disturbed,  while 
his  judgment  remains  unaffected. 
Persons  of  irritable  temper  are  apt  to 
be  discomposed.  He  who  is  discon- 
certed becomes  more  or  less  silent. 
He  who  is  discomposed  may  become 
more  energetic  in  speech. 

"  Everv  opposition  of  onr  espoused 
opinions  dtecompoeeth  the  mind's  serenity." 
— Olakvill. 

Frustrate  ( Lat. /ruitrdri,  or  -re) 
is  to  make  a  purpose  miss  its  end — to 
cause  that  it  shall  not  attain  or  secure 
that  which  it  sought.  In  common 
parlance,  schemes,  designs,  or  move- 
ments, are  baffled,  efforts  are  defeated, 
arrangements  are  disconcerted,  policy 
is  confounded,  purposes  or  hopes  are 
fhistrated,  feelings  or  thoughts  are 
discomposed,  attempts  are  foiled. 

The  term  Foil,  which  most  re-. 
sembles  baffle  (Ft.  fouler,  to  trample 
upon,  to  hurt)  seems  to  imply  an  un- 
dertaking already  begun,  but  defeated 
in  the  course  of  execution.  One  may 
be  baffled  by  anticipation,  one  is  foiled 
by  counteraction. 

"  Is  it  to  be  snjiposed  that  He  shoold 
lisappoint  His  creation,  and  frnstrate  tiUs 
very  desire  ^of  immortality)  which  He  has 
Himself  implanted  ?  "— Bbattie. 

"I  have    endeavonred  to   find  oat,  if 
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poanble,  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  these 
d«inuids,  in  order  to  tee  how  mneb,  aop- 
Doaing  the  conotiy  in  a  condition  to 
fnmish  the  Aind,  maj  remain  to  satisfy 
the  pablie  debt  and  the  neceseary  esta- 
blishments, bnt  I  hare  been  foiied  in  mj 
attempts."— BuRCE. 

BALANCE.     Poise. 

Balance  (Fr.  balancer;  Lat.  bt- 
ianeem,  batancey  scales)  and  Poise  (Fr. 
pouts ;  Lat.  ponduSy  iceight)  both  de- 
note  the  eatablishment  of  an  equili- 
brium. Balance  is  of  different  ob- 
jects, Poise  of  one.  I  poise  a  thing 
in  a  given  point;  I  balance  it  by 
counteracting  its  weight  with  another 
equal  weight*  The  empty  scales  in  a 
just  balance  are  balanc^  each  by  the 
other.  If  one  were  taken  and  placed 
upon  a  needle  upon  its  aMolute 
centre,  without  any  disturbing  force, 
as  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
poised.  Balance  is  consistent  with 
movement  in  the  body  balanced  or 
balancing  itself.  That  which  is  poised 
is  stationary.  The  bird,  through  its 
whole  fli^ht,balances  itself  on  its  wings. 
It  Bometmies  stops  its  flight  and  poises 
itself  in  mid  air.  A  man  may  balance 
bimself  alone  a  tight  rope.  If  he 
poises  himself,  he  is  at  one  point  of  it. 

■•'Him   science  tanght  by  mystic  lore  to 

trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race. 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  baUmce  held. 
By  earth  attracted,  and  by  seas  repelled." 
Falcoxkb. 
<*  Earth  npon 
Her  centre  poised. 

Miltov. 
BALL.  Globe.  Sphebe.  Orb. 
BAi.L(Fr.  balle)  expresses  any  body 
which  is  round,  or  even  approximate 
to  rotundity — a  ball  of  cotton,  a  cricket- 
ball,  a  snow-ball,  the  ball  of  the  toe. 
It  is  presumably  solid. 

*'  Why  was  the  sight 
To  snch  a  tender  btM  as  th'  eye  cooAned  f* 
MiLTOV. 

Globe  (Lat.  gt>ibut)y  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  entirely  the  form  and 
not  the  composition.  It  is  presumed 
to  be  perfectly,  or  almost  perfectly 
nnmd,  and  may  be  solid  or  hollow. 

"  Mereator  in  some  of  his  great  giobes 
hath  contanned  the  West  Indies  land,  even 
ti>  the  North  Pole,  and  consequently  cat 
off  all  passage  by  sea  that  way." — Hack- 
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Sphere  (Lat.  sphtrraf  Gr.  a^ipa)  is 
in  Greek  what  Globe  is  in  Latin.  Like 
G  LOBE,  Spher  e  bears  reference  only  to 
form,  not  to  composition  or  substance. 
It  is  more  strictly  a  geometrical  term 
than  globe,  and  is  qefined,  *^a  bodv 
contained  under  a  single  surface  which 
at  eTery  part  is  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within  it,  called  the  centre." 
In  its  secondary  meaning,  Spherf.  de- 
notes a  limited  extent  oT  operation,  a 
proper  action  and  influence. 

"  There  is  bat  little  variety  of  other  re- 
getable  prodnctions,  though  doabtless  se- 
veral had  not  yet  spmng  op  at  the  early 
season  when  we  risited  the  place,  and  many 
more  might  be  hid  from  the  narrow  sphere 
of  our  observation."— Cook's  Visages. 

Orb  (Lat.  orbis)  has  at  present  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  character,  and  is 
commonly  associated  with  costliness 
of  material,  brilliance  or  luminous- 
ness — as  the  orb  of  the  royal  crown, 
the  orbs  of  the  firmament,  or  the  eyes. 
"And  her  bright  eyes,  the  or6«  which  beauty 

moves. 
As  Phopbns  dasxies  in  his  glorious  race.'* 
Dbummuhd. 

An  orb  is  a  circular  surface.  A 
sphere  is  a  circular  envelope.  Taylor 
says,  "  Rotundity  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  these  bodies;  but  the  circle 
is  a  noop,  the  orb  a  disk,  the  sphere  a 
shell,  and  the  globe  a  ball." 

*'  Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere" 
MiLTOir ; 
that  is,  the  concave  region  of  day. 
"  Ex  solidis  globus ;  ez  planis  autem,  cir- 
cnlus  aut  orbis.**  CioxBO. 

In  its  secondary  sense.  Sphere  is  to 
human  duties  what  Circle  is  to  social 
acquaintance. 

BAND.  Company.  Crew.  Gang. 
Troop.     Horde. 

Of  these,  Company  (Fr.  compagnie; 
Lat.  con-j  together,  and  pnnis,  bread ;  a 
companion  being,  literally,  a  mess- 
mate) is  the  generic  term.  A  Com- 
pany may  imply  permanent  or  tran- 
sient association;  and  this  for  the 
eraver  or  lighter  purposes  of  life, 
for  pleasure  or  for  pront,  voluntarily, 
or  as  part  of  a  larger  organixation ; 
as  we  speak  of  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, elegant  company,  a  trading  or 
mercantile  company,  a  ship's  com- 
pany, a  company  of  persons  thrown 
together  by  chance,  or  lastly,  in  it^ 
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abBtract  iense,  compaay  as  opposed 
to  solitude.  Occupation,  recreatioo, 
interest  or  duty  may  be  the  bond  of 
a  company.  The  term  has  no  un- 
favourable sense  of  itself,  but  depends 
for  this  on  the  qualifying  context.  A 
company  of  thieves,  or  a  company  of 
angels. 

"  The  bl«Med  angels  to  and  tn  deeoend 
From  highest  hearen  in  gladsome  eont' 
-»— —  "  SPEXSBB. 


Band  (Fr.  bands)  is  a  number,  not 
large,  and  generally  smaller  than  com- 
pany, of  peraonsbound  together  haying 
a  workjjesign,  or  employment  in  com- 
mon. They  may  be  bound  by  consent 
or  as  an  orgBmzed  body — as  a  band  of 
soldiers,  a  musical  band. 
"  Ye  see  how  all  aronnd  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  misfortones*  balef&l  train ; 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ftmbnsh  stand. 
To  seise  their  prey,  the  mnrderons  band — 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men."        OKI.T. 

Crkw  (O.  loel.  /cru,  a  nvarm^  erowd^ 
'  *  like  many  sea-terms,  of  Scandinarian 
origin : "  ok  sat,  Etym,  Diet,),  a  word 
often  honourably  employed. 

"Anobleeretv 
Of  Xiords  and  Ladies  stood  on  erery  ride.** 

SPXHSBB. 

Its  common  tc«hnicftl  use  now  is 
that  of  a  ship's  company,  in  which  the 
leeal  application  assumes  the  officers 
to  DO  included.  It  has  picked  ud  an 
ignoble  meaning^  accoroing  to  which 
it  seems  to  combme  the  idn  of  insij^- 
nificance  in  the  members  with  a  mis- 
chievous character  of  the  aggregate. 

"  Being  snfflciently  weary  of  this  mad 
erew,  we  were  willing  to  give  them  the  slip 
at  any  place  trom  whence  we  might  hope 
to  get  a  passaffe  to  an  English  factory." — 
DAMPim'S  Voyagei. 

Gang  ( A.  S.  gang,  a  goifig,  a  aw) 
is  a  number  of  persons  ^otng  in  com- 
pany— as  a  gang  of  thieves;  also  a 
gang  of  workmen,  which  is  a  company 
of  workmen  not  only  seeking"  but  also 
employed  in  a  common  labour.  A 
large  piece  of  work,  especially  manual 
lal]^r,  will  often  be  undertaken  by 
labourers  working  in  gangs.  Where 
used  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  like 
Crew,  it  has  a  more  energetic  and  for- 
midable meaning :  as  a  Crew  of  men 
suggests  mischief,  so  a  Gang  suggests 
violence. 


"  In  Older  to  Aimish  at  the  expense  at 
vonr  hooonr  an  eseoee  to  yoor  apologista- 
here  for  scTeral  enormities  of  yonrs,  yon 
would  not  have  been  content  to  be  repre- 
sented ■•  9ig€tnff  of  Maroon  slaves  suddenly 
broke  loose  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your  abuse  of 
the  liberty  to  which  yon  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  were  ill-fitted."— BuBKB. 

BANE.    Pest.    Ruin. 

The  Bane  of  anything  (A.  S.  bana, 
a  kilUr)  is  that  which,  as  it  were,, 
wounds  or  poisons  it,  inflicting  injury 
or  serious  detriment  on  what  would 
be  otherwise  sound  or  pleasurable  v 
but  thougii  spoiling,  not  destroying 
it.  ITje  wora  is  not  associated  with- 
the  idea  of  purely  physical  hurt  or 
injury,  but  also  with  that  of  moral 
deterioration  of  what  has  an  abstract 
value— «s  virtue,  happiness,  well- 
being,  prosperity,  hope,  success,  and 
the  like. 

*'  A  monster  and  a  bow  to  human  society.** 
Blackwood. 

A  Pest  (Lat.  pesHt,  plague)  is  that 
which  interferes  in  a  noisome,  vexa- 
tious, or  irritating  manner.     A  pest 
haunts  and  annoys ;  a  bane  may  be 
inherent.   Anv  l>ad  habit  is  a  bane  of 
happiness  to  the  individual.    A  pest 
is  always  external. 
"  Of  all  the  Tirtuee  Justice  is  the  best, 
Yalour  without  it  is  a  eommmi  pat." 
Wallxb. 

The  Ruin  of  a  thinf^  (Lat.  riiifia, 
rvXre,  to  fall)  is  that  which  destroys  it 
utterly,  causing  it,  as  it  were,  to  fall 
headlong,  and  to  pieces.  That  which 
is  ruined  is  marred,  spoilt,  and  for 
its  specific  purpose  destroyed. 
"  The  rwi  ot  the  cloek-trade."^DiCKXKS. 

BANISH.  Exile.  Expel.  Trans- 
port.    Expatriate. 

To  Banish  (O.  Fr.  banir)  is  literally 
to  eject  by  a  Ban  or  public  proclama- 
tion. To  Expel  (Lat.  exptlUn)  is  ta 
drive  out.  To  Exile  is  to  send  to  a 
place  ot  banishment  (Lat.  esiUum), 
The  idea  common  to  the  three  is  that 
of  coercive  removal  of  persons ;  for  it 
is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  hopes 
are  said  to  be  banished,  or  thougnts 
expelled.  He  is  banished  who  is  in- 
teraicted  from  any  place  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  or  to  which  he 
may  desire  to  resort.  The  nature  of 
the  banishment  will  depend  simply  oa. 


[bankkuptct]       disobiminated. 
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tha  nature  of  the  interdiction.  Exile 
is  that  tpecific  sort  of  bftmshnient 
which  relates  to  one's  native  country. 
Banish  is  the  more  social^  exile  the 
more  political  term.  Exile  may  be 
▼ohintary  or  involuntary.  To  expel 
is  merely  to  drive  out  with  disgrace, 
and  relates  to  some  particular  com* 
munity  or  section  of  society. 

Transport  (Lat.  transportartf  to 
carry  across),  as  a  synonym  of  the  a- 
hove,  is  to  carry  beyond  sea  to  a  penal 
colony  as  a  penalty,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  borne  by  the  Sute.  Banish- 
ment may  be  domestic,  or  firom  private 
circles  of  society,  and  denotes  more 
forcible  and  authoritative,  as  well  as 
more  ignominious  removal  than  exile. 
We  speak  of  honourable  exile,  hardly 
of  honourable  banishment,  save  in 
exceptional  cases  where  the  banish- 
ment was  unjust,  and  with  no  fault 
of  the  banished,  or  where  the  rifht 
was  on  his  side.  In  that  respect  his 
sympathizers  might  call  it  honourable. 
Banishment  is  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical^ exile  only  political.  Banish- 
ment involves  a  rormal  public  or  ju- 
dicial decree :  on  the  other  hand,  one 
^[068  spontaneously  into  exile.  Ban- 
ishment is  pronounced  by  a  decree 
of  a  judicial  tribunal ;  exile  by  an 
authoritative  order.  The  Tarquins 
were  banished  from  Rome  by  a  public 
decree,  Ovid  was  sent  by  Augustus 
into  exile.  Banish  expresses  the  idea 
of  being  forbidden  a  certain  place, 
Exn^tEs  assignation  of  a  place  ctt  ban- 
ishment. Expulsion  implies  some 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  or  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  expel 
on  the  ground  of  moral  unfitness,  or  of 
offience  against  social  or  political  order. 
It  is  the  severing  of  a  corrupt  limb 
firom  the  body,  the  casting  out  of  an 
unworthy  member.  The  banished 
man  feeb  the  force  of  law  or  social 
power.  The  exiled  has  exchanged  the 
comforts  of  home  for  a  strange  and 
distant  solitude.  The  expelled  carries 
with  him  the  mark  of  disapprobation 
from  those  who  have  rid  themselves 
of  his  society  and  presence. 

"  Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 
^thont  reuiofse  drire  oat  the  atafal  «ur. 
From  hallow'd  grooad  th*  anboly,  and  de- 


To  them,  and  to  their  mrogeny,  from  thenoe 
Perpetual  banishment.  Miltov. 

"  Bmtns  in  the  book  which  he  writ  on 
Tirtoe,  related  that  he  had  seen  Maroellus 
in  exile  at  Mitylene,  living  in  all  the  hap- 
pinesa  that  hnman  natnre  is  eapable  of,  and 
onltiTatinff  with  as  mneh  aasidaitj  as  ever 
all  kinds  ollandable  knowledge.'*— Boling- 

BBOKX. 

"  One  great  object  is  pnrsned  thronghont 
the  Bcriptnresy  from  tne  ezpnlsion  of  onr 
first  parents  out  of  Kden  to  the  last  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  namelf,  the  coming  of  a 


great  ] 
iivkrer 


person  nnder  Tsjrions  titles,  the  de- 
[ivkrer  from  death  and  destruction,  the  pro- 
mised seed  there  was  to  come  of  the  woman, 
not  of  man,  and  therefore  of  a  rirgin." — 

ShJlRPS. 

The  term  trantport  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  persons  and  commodities. 

"All  these  different  commodities  are  col- 
lected at  Manilla,  there  to  be  transported 
annually  in  one  or  more  ships  to  the  port 
of  Acapnlco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico." — 
Amoir  s  Voyages. 

Expatriate  (Lat.  sr,  out  of,  and 
patriay  native  country)  denotes  the 
specific  alienation  from  one's  native 
land,  for  whatever  cause,  whether  in 
political  exile  or  voluntary  emigra- 
tion. Its  characteristic  force  lies  in 
the  negative  idea  of  separation  from 
the  relations  of  home  and  kindred,  the 
renunciation  or  loss  of  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  the  need  of  finding 
by  adoption  a  new  country  for  one^ 
home. 

"  The  allied  Powers  possess  also  an  ez- 
ceedinglj  numerous,  well-informed,  aensi- 
ble,  ingenions,  high-prindpled,  and  spirited 
body  oTeaTaUers  in  the  expatriated  landed 
gentry  of  Franoe."— Bdbkb. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Insolvency. 
Failvrb. 

These,  which  are  terms  of  the  mer- 
cantile world,  follow  practically  in  the 
following  order — insolvency,  failure, 
bankruptcy. 

Th4  Insolvent  (Lat.  in-  not,  and 
tolvhv,  to  pay)  is  simply  one  who  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  meet  his 
obligations  and  pecunianr  liabilities. 
These  may  be  merely  of  a  personal 
nature;  that  is,  he  may  not  be  in 
business  at  all^  or  he  may  be  in  too  low 
a  way  of  dealmg  to  be  bankrupt. 

The  Failure  {Ft,  faillir,  to  fail) 
is  an  act  or  a  state  consequent  upon 
the  positive  or  presumed  insolvency, 
being  a  cessauon  of  business  pro- 
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claimed  or  known,  from  want  of  means 
to  carry  it  on^  and  bo  conveying  no 
reproach. 

Bankruptcy  (Fr.  banqutnnUe)  is 
the  condition  of  insolyencj^^  when  it 
has  passed  into  the  recognition  of  the 
law.  which  deals  with  the  case  and 
its  liabilitieM  according  to  principles 
established  by  legislation  ;  and  these 
may  rary  in  different  nations. 

**  Tmman  was  better  aoqaainted  with  his 
master's  a£Rkirs  than  his  daughter,  and  se- 
verely lamentei  that  each  day  brooght  him, 
by  many  miscarriages,  nearer  bankrupt^ 
than  the  former.**— TaC/er. 

"Whether  the  ituotvenqf  of  the  father  be 
by  his  fknit  or  his  misfortnne,  still  the  son 
is  not  obliged."— Bishop  Tatlor. 

"The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of 
trade,  the  greater  of  coarse  most  be  the 
poeitiTe  number  of  failures,  whUe  the  ag- 
gregate success  is  still  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.**— BiTBKX. 

BANQUET.  Feast.  Carou8.\l. 
Entertainment.    Trrat. 

Of  these,  Feast  (0.  Fr.fesU,  Lat. 
fuUij  pi.  otfestum)  extends  in  some 
of  its  senses  to  more  than  the  idea  of 
eating  and  drinking;  and  is  synony- 
mous with  festival  or  holiday.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  Feast  points  to 
no  more  than  the  abundance  and  suf- 
ficient goodness  of  the  riands,  and  the 
satisfaction  'derived  from  them.  An 
ample  and  enjoyable  supply,  with  free- 
dom from  the  calls  of  business  and 
leisure  to enj oy  it,  oonstitu^  the  notion 
of  a  feast,  and  goyera  its  metaphorical 
application,  as  in  the  proverb,  "A 
contented  mind  is  a  continual  fesst." 
"  There  my  retreat  the  best  companions 


Chiefs  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of 

place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly 

bowl. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.'* 

POPK. 

Banquet  (Fr.  banquet;  banquef  a 
benchyMtenlXj.afeatt  at  which  persariM 
sit)  conveys  tne  idea  of  sumptuous, 
choice,  or  magnificent  feast.  'Iliere 
are  no  materials,  and  there  is  no  com- 

5 any  too  common  for  a  feast,  but 
ainty  and  exquisite  fsre  is  needed  for 
a  banquet,  which  has  accessories  of 
elegance  such  as  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  coarse  natures. 


8YNONTM8  [baNQUET]. 

"Christianity  allows  us  to  use  the  worid 
provided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not 
spread  befon  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and 
then  come  with  a  'Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not.*  "—Bishop  Portxus. 

Entertainment  (Fr.  entretenir) 
refers  to  other  pleasures  than  those  of 
the  palate.  Its  characteristic  is  that  it 
is  given  by  some  one  for  the  benefit  of 
otherSj  and  hence  involves  the  idea  of 
reception,  or  courteous  and  hospitable 
treatment.  He  who  gives  an  enter- 
tainment not  only  feeds  his  guests, 
but  studies  their  enjoyment,  thrown 
open  his  house  to  their  use,  and  durinjg 
ia  continuance  places  himself  at  their 
disposal.  It  may  sometimes  happen 
that  an  entertainment  shall  pass  with 
little  or  no  eating  and  drinking,  or 
that  these  shall  have  been  made  sub- 
ordinate to  other  and  more  inteUec- 
tual  pleasures.  Entertainments  may 
be  musical,  and  literaiy,  or  even  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  arts  and 
with  science. 

"  His  oiBoe  was  to  sive  mUertammeHt 
And  lodging  unto  aU  that  came  and  went. 

8PBH8EB. 

A  Carousal  (Yr.  carrvuul,  a  tilt- 
ing-matchf  a  carousal)  is  in  its  charac- 
teropposed to  Entertainment.  It  is  a 
feast  in  which  the  obligation  to  strict 
sobriety  is  disregarded.  It  needs  little 
refinement  or  vivid  interchange  of 
thought  among  a  number.  Two  or 
three  dull  persons  may  sit  down  to- 
gether for  a  night's  carouse. 

Treat  (Fr.  trailer) .  conypjB  the 
idea  of  a  kind  of  entertainment  speci- 
fically selected,  or  consonant  with  the 
circumstances  and  relation  of  the  cpver 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  condition 
and  tastes  of  the  receiver  on  the  other. 
Any  inconsistency  in  the  latter  would 
neutralise  the  treat,  however  hospi- 
table and  kind  might  be  the  intention 
of  the  giver.  He  hM  exhibited  not  only 
liberauty,  but  tact  also,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded m  furnishing  another  with  a 
treat.  Superiors  give  treats  to  infe> 
riors,  and  elders  to  children,  and  per- 
sons who  have  access  to  certain  aouroes 
of  enjoyment  to  those  who  could  not 
command  these  for  themselves.  It 
denotes  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
enjovment.  How  much  a  treat  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  re 


[babbarous]         discriminated. 

cipient  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'  Oakrrioa  it  a  treat  to  doga,  niTenf,  mi- 
res, and  flah." — PlXBT. 
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tores,  I 

BANTER.    Rally. 

We  Banter  ^not  an  old  word ;  per- 
haps dang  ?)  wnen  we  play  upon  an- 
other with  words  in  gooa-humonr.  We 
Rally  (Fr.  raUUr)  when  we  slightly 
rmily  that  is,  speak  with  slight  con- 
tempt or  sarcasm,  of  some  specific 
^It,  offence,  or  weakness.  So  Banter 
has  always  a  mischievous  force,  but 
Rally  often  means  such  Urelyremon- 
Jtranoe  as  may  induce  another  to  act 
more  properly,  more  energetically, 
or  less  despondingly.  Bantering  is 
•lightly  Texatious  and  proToldng^  as 
raUying  is  sUghtW  remonstrative. 
Bantenne  owes  its  force  more  to  the 
way  in  which  the  subject  is  shown  up, 
rallying  to  the  way  in  which  the  person 
is  touched.  We  more  commonly  oanter 
a  superiority  of  which  we  are  jealous, 
and  rally  an  inferiority  with  which  we 
are  dissatisfied.  Wit  must  be,  accord- 
ing to  present  notions,  an  ingredient 
m  Doth. 

"  When  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raflleiy 
it  is  but  ealling  it  banUr,  and  the  thine  it 
done.  Thia  polite  word  of  theirs  iras  first 
borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  Whiteflriars, 
then  fell  among  the  footmen,  and  at  last 
Kitred  to  the  pedants,  by  whom  it  is 
ai^lied  as  properly  to  the  jntMlnetion  of  wit 
as  if  I  should  apply  it  to  Sir  Isaae  Newton's 
mathematice."— Sworr. 

"  The  only  place  of  pleasantry  in  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  is  where  the  eril  spirits  are  de- 
scribed as  ralfying  the  auffels  upon  the 
-       »  of  their  new-inTented  artillerT."— 


Addisov. 

BARBAROUS.  Inhuman.  Cruel. 
Brutal.    Sayage. 

These  words  indicate  much  the 
same  thing  as  contemplated  firom  dif- 
ferent pomts  of  view.  Cruel  (Fr. 
eruelj  Lat.  eriuUUs)  expresses  that 
kind  of  disposition  which  derives 
pleasure  from  infiictine  pain  on  other 
creaturea— 4S  the  child  sometimes,  or 
as  the  tyrant.  Such  cruelty  is  an 
animal  propensity.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, noweyer,  that  acts  are  oflen 
called  cruel  when  they  are  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  propensity, 
though  they  have  not  been  in  fact  so 
"Produced.  To  desert  wife  and  child  is 


a  cruel  act  by  reason  of  its  nature  and 
conaequenoes;  yet  it  may  proceed, 
and  commonly  does,  from  an  excess  of 
selfishness,  and  not  from  any  plea- 
sure derived  from  subjectinR  them  to 


priyation.  It  is  by  no  nappy  analogy 
that  we  speak  of  cruel  oisappoint- 
ments  and  the  like,  meaning  severe,  for 
in  such  cases  the  essence  of  cruelty— 
namely,  the  gratification  derived  from 
inflicting  of  pain — is  altogether  want- 
ing. The  cruel  inflictmonl  as  well  as 
physical  pain.  In  the  former  kind 
only  rational  animals  share :  the  cruelty 
of  the  lower  animals  is  instinctiye  and 
subservient  to  their  natural  appetites, 
that  of  man  may  be  subordinated  to  a 
refined  revenge. 

"  This  man  rJefferies^  who  wantoned  in 
cruelty,  had  already  given  a  specimen  of 
his  character  in  many  trials  where  he  pre- 
sided, and  he  now  set  out  with  a  tavaffejoj 
as  to  a  ftill  harvest  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion.'*—Hums. 

Inhuman,  like  many  other  such 
words,  as,  for  instance,  inconvenient, 
unpleasant,  though  negative  in  form,  is 
in  force  positive  and  strong.  It  denotes 
that  character  of  person  or  act  which  is 
not  checked  or  guided  by  principles 
and  sympathies  of  humanity,  or  human 
nature  in  its  kindlier  and  worthier  as- 
pect Inhumanity,  therefore,  amounts 
to  premeditated  or  at  least  conscious 
cruelty ;  and  so  we  speak  not  of  the 
inhumanity  (though  we  speak  of  the 
cruelty )  of  ehildren,  but  ofgrown  per- 
sons, as  having  that  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evil  they  inflict,  which  is 
needful  to  the  idea  of  inhumanity. 
We  more  commonly  associate  cruelty 
with  the  execution  of  deeds,  and  in- 
humanity with  the  ordering  or  causing 
of  them.  The  inhuman  tyrant  gives 
an  unscrupulous  order  of  execution, 
though  he  may  not  think  of  seeing  it 
carried  out.  He  is  dead  to  compunc- 
tion and  compassion,  inexorable  and 
stony-hearted. 

"When  Alexander  had  in  his  Airy  tn- 
httmanly  butchered  one  of  his  best  friends 
and  brarest  captains,  on  the  return  of 
reason  he  began  to  conceive  a  horror  suit- 
able to  the  guilt  of  such  a  murder.** — 

BURKX. 

The  Barbarous,  the  Sayage,  and 
the  Brutal  are  epithets  which  liken 
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the  conduct  or  ditpodtioii  to  those  of 
barbarous  (Lat.  barbHrus'f  aavagea 
(Fr.  tawpagBf  Lat.  silvattcus)  and 
brutes  ( Lat.  inrutut,  irmtumal).  These 
terms  therefore  are  only  analog^ous 
expressions,  and  might  be  taken,  as 
they  often  are,  to  express  other  quali- 
ties, or  to  qualifj  other  conditions — as 
barbarous  rudeness,  savage  manners, 
brutal  ignorance.  Barbakous  ana 
Savage  are  epithets  of  manners  pri- 
marily, and  of  disposition  secondarily ; 
Brutal  and  Cruel  of  disposition  pri- 
marily, and  of  conduct  secondarily ; 
and  mdeed  are  hardly  applicable  to 
the  manners  of  a  community,  though 
they  may  well  be  predicated  of  cus- 
toms or  habits.  As  the  barbarous 
bean  rektion  to  the  civilised,  we 
could  never  speak  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  barbarous,  yet  we  speak  of 
them  as  savage  or  crueL  In  this  way 
the  savage  is  a  wild  fonn  of  cruelty,  as 
the  barbarous  is  a  rude,  and  the  brutal 
an  unfeeling  form  of  it.  Hence  cruelty 
itself  may  he  characterized  as  barba- 
rous, savage,  or  brutal,  according  to 
the  nature  and  exhibition  of  it.  The 
same  act  may  be  the  result  of  either 
barbarity  or  cruelty,  and  oilen  an  act 
is  called  cruel,  which  ouffht  rather  to 
be  called  barbarous.  The  exposure 
of  in&nts  to  death  is  a  barbarous  act, 
but  has  been  a  custom  of  some  nations, 
publicly  sanctioned  and  not  dictatea 
Dy  cruelty — ^in  some  cases  by  State 
policy , and  in  some  by  peculiar  notions 
of  humanity.  The  barbarous,  inhuman, 
and  brutal,  can  only  be  said  of  men ; 
the  cruel  and  savage  of  beasts  as  well. 
Barbari^  inflicts  death  unworthily, 
cruelty  delights  in  witnessine  its  in- 
fliction. African  tribes  baroarously 
put  their  captives  to  death,  when  a 
civilized  people  would  have  spared 
them ;  cruelly,  when  they  aggravate 
the  pain  of  death ;  savagely  ,wnen  they 
dance  round  their  victims  in  wild  glee. 
The  Greeks  called  all  nations  barba- 
rians, as  counting  them  inferior  to 
themselves  in  arts  and  refinement  of 
manners.  Barbarity  comes  firom  igno- 
rance consequent  upon  the  want  of 
development  of  the  moral  fiicultiee, 
cruelty  from  inherent  badness,  sav- 
agery finom  excessive  wildness  of  tem- 
perament. 


"  Pyrrbns,  teeing  the  RomMit  manhal 
their  army  with  some  art  and  tkill,  eaid 
with  tuixriM :  These  barbarians  hare  no> 
thing  barbaromt  in   their   discipline/'^ 

HUMX. 

"  80  much  was  he  altered  by  a  long  rao- 
cenion  of  haidshipe  that  he  passed  entirely 
without  notice,  and  in  the  evening  when  he 
was  going  np  to  the  Pnetor's  rhair  he  waa 
brutalfy  repulsed  by  the  attending  Lectors." 
—Goldsmith. 

BARE.    Mere. 

Barb  (A.  S.  ^eer,  bare,  open)  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  restrictive  sense 
in  the  sense  of  no  more  t/ian,  and  a8> 
a  synonym  of  Mere  (Lat  mim,  rim- 
pit,  purs) ;  as  we  might  say  either  the 
Vare  necessaries,  or  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  the  force  of  B  a  re  is 
sometimes  positive,  so  that  Mere  is 
more  suitably  followed  grammatically 
by  some  term  expressive  of  negation,, 
while  Barb  is  best  construed  with  an 
affirmative  sentence ;  as,  the  bare  re- 
cital of  such  a  tale  would  move  to 
tears ;  the  mere  shedding  of  tears  ia 
an  imperfect  compassion.  Bare  i» 
fmrtly  restrictive ;  aIerb  is  used  when 
the  restriction  is  matter  of  insufficiency 
or  incompleteness.  Thus,  if  I  wished 
to  say  that  a  thing  was  no  better  than 
foolishness,  I  should  say  tliat  it  was 
mere  folly,  not  bare  folly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  wished  to  express 
an  insufficiency,  not  in  ouality  but 
quantity,  I  should  say  tne  amount 
was  barely,  not  merely,  sufficient. 

So  in  the  foUowmg  examples,. 
''  barely  as  a  man  "  means  not  also- 
"  as  a  gentleman ; "  "  merely  conjec- 
tural "  means  no  better  than  conjec- 
tural— ^that  is,  not  ascertained. 

"  The  study  of  morality  I  have  above 
mentioned  as  that  that  becomes  a  gentle- 
man, not  barefy  as  a  man,  bat  in  order  to- 
his  business  ss  a  gentleman.**— Locxx. 

"  As  fbr  the  rest  of  the  planets  their 
uses  are  to  OS  unknown,  or  mertiy  conieo- 
tural.-— Rat. 

BARREN.    Unproducttve. 

Barren  (O.  Fr.  baraigns)  points 
rather  to  the  nature.  Unproductive 
(Lat  prodtui^,  to  brin^  forth)  to  the 
condition.  The  rock  is  barren,  the 
field  untitled  and  neglected  is  unpro- 
ductive. The  desert  would  not  be 
called  unproductive,  but  barren.  Bar- 
xen^  too,  does  not  admit  so  easily  aa 
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anprodacthre  the  idea  of  degree.  The 
barren  field  produces  no  crops,  the 
nnproduetiTe  field  maj  be  not  alto- 
geuier  barren,  but  bear  in  scanty  pro- 
portion. 

BARTER.  Change.  Exchange. 
Tbuce.    Chaffer.     Interchange. 

Of  these  Change  (Fr.  changer)  maj 
be  taken  as  the  simplest  term.  Of  it- 
eelf  it  expresses  no  more  than  to  effect 
an  alteration,  whether  this  amount  to 
an  entire  remOTal,  and  substitution  of 
another  thing  or  not.  It  is  therefore 
abstract  and  indeterminate.  I  may 
change  the  appearance  of  a  thing  or 
the  thing  itself.  As  a  synonym  with 
the  aboTe,  it  expresses  no  more  than 
to  take  one  person  w  thing  for  an- 
<yther.  Some  persons  change  their 
friends  as  they  change  their  clothes. 
The  term,  however,  when  so  em- 
ployed, refers  to  thinsrs  of  the  same 
class  or  nature.  When  we  have 
changed  our  opinions,  those  which  we 
have  adopted  anew  mav  be  unlike  and 
even  the  opposite  to  what  we  held  be- 
fore, but  they  remain  at  least  opinions. 

To  Exchange  is  to  change  one 
thing  for  another,  whether  of  the 
same  or  of  a  different  kind,  while  to 
change  is  only  to  part  with  one  thing 
and  take  another  of  the  same  kino. 
1  change  my  book  at  the  reading-room 
when  1  put  it  back  and  take  another. 
1  exchange  it  for  another  or  for  an 
article  of  a  different  description. 

"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  ezdkange  ftr 
his  Mill  ?  "^Engkgh  Bible. 

"  We  all  know  how  often  those  masters 
who  aoaght  after  ooloaring  changed  their 
manner,  whilst  others,  merelj  from  not 
•Miju  varioos  modes,  acquiesced  all  their 
lives  in  that  which  they  set  ont  with.*'  -  Sib 
J.  BXTNOLDS. 

Barter  (O.  Fr.  bareter)  refers, 
strictly  speaking^  to  commercial  ex- 
change of  certam  commodities  for 
others  of  the  same,  but  most  commonly 
of  different  kinds.  He  who  barters  is 
still  on  the  road  to  market.  He  is 
improving  his  stock  by  exchanging 
less  negotiable  for  more  negotiable 
commodities.  In  the  moral  sense  it 
is  used  unfavourably.  Mercenary 
penona  will  barter  coiiscience  for 
gold. 
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Truce  (Fr.  troqutry  to  $xchang$y  to 
truck)  is  a  familiar  word,  applied  to 
the  prirate  bartering  of  articles  of  no 
great  intrinsic  value,  but  of  common 
convenience  and  use.  He  who  barters 
exchanges  goods  with  a  view  to  the 
market ;  he  who  trucks  does  not  go  to 
market  perhaps  at  all.  but  makes  his 

rfit  on  the  spot  in  tne  article  itself, 
is  therefore  a  term  of  much  less 
dignity  than  barter. 

**  To  truck  the  Latin  fbr  any  other  tqI- 
gar  language  is  but  an  ill  barter.  It  is  as 
bad  as  that  which  Glancns  made  with  Dio- 
medes  when  he  parted  with  his  golden 
arms  for  brasen  ones." — HowxLL. 

Chaffer  is  to  purchase  as  the  result 
of  frequent  attempt ;  it  is  to  the  talk 
what  higgle  is  to  the  transaction.  It 
is  connected  with  A.  S.  ceo^.  a  bar^ 

fain.  So  chapman,  a  seller  or  wares, 
t  is  never  used  but  in  a  mean  sense. 
"  To  chafer  tor  preferments  with  his  gold.** 
Drtden. 
Interchange  is  distinguished  from 
exchange  as  denoting  not  a  single  act, 
but  a  system  and  repetition  of  acts  of 
exchange.  It  is  as  often  employed  of 
moral  as  of  material  benefits  or  com- 
modities. An  exchange  has  no  other 
limit  than  that  of  the  transaction.  An 
interchange  is  circumscribed  by  a 
circle  of  society.  A  methodical  ex- 
change is  an  interchange. 

"  Interchanges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing 
winds."— Bishop  Hall. 

BASE.  Vile.  Mean.  Low.  Au- 
ject. 

Base  is  the  Fr.  bos,  low;  Vile  the 
Lat  tnlii,  cheap,  worthUu  ;  Mean  the 
A.  S.  m^ne.  Base  is  stronger  than 
ViLE,andViLE  is  stronger  than  Mean. 
Base  expresses  the  monlly  degraded, 
Vile  the  morally  despicable^  Mean 
the  morally  palby.  Xow  (perhaps 
akin  to  lay,  lie),  unlike  the  rest,  has 
not  only  a  purely  physical,  but  an 
analogous  social  force^  out  of  which 
that  of  moral  degradation  has  flowed, 
but  which  is  independent  of  it.  A 
low  rank  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale.  A  low  price  is  near  the 
bottom  of  a  scale  of  charges.  ,That 
conduct  in  a  man  is  low  which  is 
either  wanting  in  dignity  morally,  or 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  his  social 
condition.    A  low  profession  is  one 
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which  would  only  be  exercised  by 
persons  who  htd  no  social  standing. 
A  low  act  is  one  worthy  only  of  a  low 
profession.  Yet  a  man  in  a  low  rank 
of  life  mar  entertain  sentiments  and 
exhibit  a  character  worthy  of  a  higher. 
The  epithet  low  is  expressiTe  of  such 
petty  dishonesties  or  meannesses  as 
are  unworthy  of  persons  who  have 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  self-respect. 
What  is  base  excites  our  abhorrence, 
as  contradicting  all  loftiness  and  gene- 
rosity  of  nature — e,g.  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  What  is  vile  excites  dis- 
gust, as  the  ^[aining  of  a  liying^  by  the 
trade  of  the  mfonner.  What  is  mean 
excites  pore  contempt,  as  prevari- 
cation, cnn^ing  flattery  ,nig^dline8s. 
Meanness  is  associated  with  a  dis- 
honourable regard  to  self-preservation 
or  self-interest ;  baseness  with  a  dis- 
honourable treatment  of  others.  We 
feel  more  hatred  and  resentment 
against  the  base, we  loathe  the  vile^and 
despise  the  mean.  Low  habits  indi- 
cate a  kind  of  l^opeless  meanness, 
depravitv,  and  dishonourableness, 
the  result  of  an  essential  incapacity 
of  what  is  high,  pure,  noble,  gene- 
rous, or  refined.  The  opposite  of 
lowness  is  loftiness ;  of  baseness,  mag- 
nanimity ;  of  vileness,  nobility ;  and 
of  meanness,  generosi^  in  feelmg  and 
liberality  in  treatment. 

"  Yet  tometimes  nations  will  decline  to  Una 
From  rirtoe.*'  Milton. 

"'Si  ingntnm  dizerie  omnia  dicens/ 
says  the  Latin  maxim  :  '  If  tou  call  a  man 
nngrateAil,  rou  hare  called  him  everything 
that  is  bate,  ion  need  say  nothing  more.  "— 

BXATTIB. 

*'  Though  we  caress  dogs,  we  borrow  from 
them  an  appellation  of  the  most  despicable 
kind  when  we  employ  terms  of  reproach  ; 
and  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of 
the  last  vueneu  and  contempt  in  every 
langnage."— BuBKX. 

'*  There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so 
mean  and  contraotad  as  to  eentre  all  regards 
on  its  own  interest,  exelnsiTe  of  the  rest  of 
mankind." — Bkrxxlbt. 

The  sute  of  the  Abjbct  (Lat. 
alfficen,  part,  abfeetus,  to  etut  away) 
is  one  of  profound  humiliation.  Men 
are  low  m  place  or  character,  vile 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  mean  in  con- 
duct and  disposition,  base  in  a  pro- 
found badness,  abject  in  feeling  and 
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under  the  weight  of  circumstances* 
The  abject  is  rej[ected  of  fortune  and 
of  men.  An  abject  sentiment  is  one 
in  which  honour  and  self-respect  have 
been  thrown  away— one  past  sensi- 
bility and  uttered  without  blushing. 
Abject  superstition  is  of  the  lowest 
kind.  The  man  who  is  in  an  abject 
condition  has  ceased  to  think  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  under  the  feeling 
that  others  have  ceased  to  think  of 
him.  He  is  at  once  in  degradation 
and  in  isolation.  The  mean,  the  vile, 
and  the  abject  have  to  some  extent 
parted  with  their  independence  and 
are  despised,  but  men  m  power  may 
do  base  things,  and  may  be  dreadea 
without  being  at  all  despised. 

"  There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol 
the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  than 
that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a 
world  of  very  great  faults— that  is,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an 
a^ectness  and  want  of  courage,  an  insinu- 
ating and  servile  flattery." — CdmbkbijU<]>. 

basis.  Foundation.  Ground. 
Base. 

Basis  (  Lat.  6^sis,  Gr.  /So^ic,  that  on 
which  c  thing  itaruU  or  movei)  and 
Base  (Fr.  has)  are  used  interchange- 
ably; but  while  Basis  always  means 
the  part  on  which  a  structure  rests^ 
BASsmeans  what  approximates  to  this, 
or  the  lower  part  generally.  The 
basis  of  a  column  is  that  on  which  it 
rests.  This,  strictly  speaking,  is  hid- 
den from  view.  On  the  other  hand 
its  base  is  an  architectural  feature  of  it. 
Base  is  not  commonly  used  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  which  is  the  case  with 
Basis  :  as  when  we  hear  of  matters 
being  set  upon  a  surer  basis. 

"  Every  plague  that  can  infest 
Soeiety,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  bast 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  raised." 

COWPKR. 

"  This  university  had  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  century,  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  a  stupendous  system  of  philosophy 
erected  bv  its  disciple  Newton  on  the  im- 
movable oasis  of  experiment  and  demon- 
stration. "—Portbus. 


Foundation  {lAtJundationem)  and 
Ground  (A.S.^und)  speak  forthem- 
selves.  In  architecture  Foundation  is 
employed  oflarge  and  complex  struc- 
tures. Figuratively  we  use  Basis  as 
that  on  which  rest  the  proceedings  of 
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thought,  argiunent,  or  the  transactions 
of  men,  as  being  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  conducted — as  toe  basis  of  a 
conception,  a  conriction,  of  reason- 
ing, 01  traffic,  of  negotiation,  and  so  on. 
Ground  expresses  the  warrant  or 
substantial  cause,  as  the  ground  of  be- 
lief, feeling,  action.  So  we  speak  of 
groundless  fearSjSuspicionSyjealousies, 
meaning  imaginary ;  grounds  of  leg^l 
proceedings  and  the  like.  Founda- 
tion belongs  more  peculiarly  to  matters 
of  belief,  feelings,  nopes,  snd  the  like, 
rather  than  matters  of  practice,  in  re- 
fcarence  to  which  we  use  the  term 
Ground  or  Basis.  In  many  cases  they 
might  be  used  interchangeably,  as  we 
speak  of  groundless  or  unfounded  cla- 
moun.  In  their  figurative  employment 
in  regard  to  human  interchange  of  ar- 
gumentation or  business.  Basis  is  the 
more  conventional.  Foundation  the 
more  deeply  seated.  We  may  say  that 
the  basis  of  a  transaction  is  the  pro- 
position on  which  it  is  grounded,  and 
which  furnishes  its  principle  and  the 
end  towards  which  it  is  conducted. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  basis  should 
itself  rest  on  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tions of  fact  or  policy,  sound  and  re- 
cognized. A  hypotnesis  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning, 
and  confirmed  by  facts  harmonizing 
with  it ;  but  hypothesis  is  generally  an 
insecure  basis  of  action. 

*'  Fr(»n  thence  I  draw  the  moet  comfort- 
able Msmoeee  of  the  future  vigour  and  the 
ample  r««oarcefl  of  thb  great  misrepresented 
eooatry,  and  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to 
make  complaint)  which  have  no  cause  in 
order  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  fowtda- 
fum."— BUKKK. 

BASHFUL.  Modest.  Diffident. 
Coy.     Reserved.    Shy. 

Bashpulness  is  a  constitutional 
feeling.  Modesty  a  virtue,  Diffi- 
dence, except  in  specific  cases  where 
it  is  grounded  on  self-knowledge, 
an  infirmity.  Bash  fulness  (to  abathf 
from  O.  Fr.  ubahiry  to  astanUh)  is  ex- 
cessive or  extreme  modesty.  It  is  an 
instinctive,  almost  animal  sensation, 
though  involving  intelligence.  It  is 
not  unbecoming  in  young  persons 
of  either  sex,  especially  in  tne  pre- 
sence of  elders  or  superiors.  It  be- 
trays itself  in  a  look  of  self-conscious 
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timidity,  and  in  grown-up  persons 
is  a  defect  amounting  to  a  mental 
disease.  It  would  be  nard  to  define 
bashfulness,  especially  as  it  is  un- 
defined in  those  who  are  subject  to 
it.  Bashfulness  is  best  honoured  by 
overcoming  the  manifestations  ana 
not  despising  the  emotion  of  it. 

'•Our  orators,  with  the  most  fanltv 
bashfulnesst  seem  impressed  rather  wiUi 
an  awe  of  their  audience  than  with  a  iust  re- 
speot  for  the  truths  they  are  about  to  aeliver. 
They  of  all  professions  seem  the  most  bash- 
fid  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  glory  in 
their  commission.  —Qoldsmith. 

Modesty  (Lat.  m6destiam)  is  the 
absence  of  all  tendency  to  over-esti- 
mate one's  self,  while  diffidence  (Lat. 
diffldentia)  is  the  positive  distrust  of 
ourselves. 

**  Moduty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashftd- 
ness  proceeding  ftrom  the  sense  a  man  has 
of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the  per- 
fections of  him  whom  he  comes  before.*' — 
South. 

"  There  is  a  degree  of  pain  In  modest 
di/fidence,  but  it  is  amply  recompensed  by 
the  glow  of  satisfiBction  derived  from  the 
favourable  opinions  of  others,  and  by  ths 
enconra|^ement  thus  inspired,  that  the  de- 
ficiency 18  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended, 
or  too  great  to  be  sumoonted.''— CoGAK. 

Modesty  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lying  in  a  mean, 
the  mean  between  dimdence  and  pre- 
sumption. Modesty  is  in  some  re- 
spects veiT  unlike  diffidence,  for 
though  incbned  to  claim  less  than  his 
due,  and  to  accord  more  than  their 
due  to  others,  the  modest  man  is  not 
deterred  from  such  efiTorts  in  the 
struggle  of  life  as  are  needful  to  do 
justice  to  himself  while  diffidence,  if 
It  be  a  habit  of  tne  disposition,  leads 
to  positive  injustice  to  one's  self,  and 
one's  own  powers.  We  may  remark 
that  the  word  Diffident  was  for- 
merly used  sometimes  objectively, 
and  as  s^onymous  with  aistruttjul 
ofy  doubtful  of. 

Coy  (O.  Fr.  eoi^  orig.  coit;  Lat. 
quietus)  is  a  term  expressive  of  the 
reserve  of  youthful  modesty.  It  is 
that  maidenly  reserve  in  particular, 
which  combines  a  shrinking  shyness 
with  the  absence  of  dislike  or  dis- 
pleasure, and  may  even  receive  ad- 
vances with  a  timid  satisfaction. 
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*'When  the  kind  n^mph  wonld  eoynen 

feign. 
And  hides  bat  to  be  foond  ignin.** 

DBTDSir. 

Sbv  ( 1  A.S.  9C«ohy  atktWj  perverse^ 
connected  with  the  German  seheUf 
timorous)  is  a  term  of  more  oompre- 
hensiye  im|>ort.  Shyneas  ia  never  a 
virtue.  It  ia  in  aome  of  the  lower 
animala  an  instinotire  feeling  an- 
awering  purposea  of  self-preaervation. 
It  is  therefore  allied  to  tear  and  sus- 
picion. It  ia  a  tendency  to  avoid,  ana- 
ing  out  of  ignorant  diatrust.  a  feeling  of 
the  absence  of  the  eaae  which  comes 
from  familiarity.  Hence  habituation 
to  the  unfamiliar  preaence  ia  ita  natu- 
ral remedy,  and  maj  even  lead  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  child 
which  begins  by  being  shv  will  some- 
times go  on  to  be  over-bold.  Yet  in 
grown-up  persons  it  assumes  a  charac- 
ter somewhat  different,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  one'ssensitiveness  orself-ooo- 
sciousness  issuperadded.  Hence,  so  far 
from  being  equivalent  to  modesty,  it 
is  often  in  no  small  degree  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  pride,  involved  in  the 
fear  of  not  appearing  to  advantage. 

Reserve  (Fr.  r^rtv,  literally,  a 
holding  back)  is  sometimes  a  proud, 
always  a  calculating  shyness.  It  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  more  completely 
masters  of  themselves.  It  is  onlv  in 
its  extremes  that  reserve  is  a  fault — 
that  is,  when  it  approachea  too  nearly 
to  shyneaa  on  one  side,  or  pride  on 
the  other.  We  mean  no  disparage- 
ment when  we  speak  of  a  di^ifiea  or 
pudent  reserve.  Reserve  is  a  keep- 
mg  of  one's  self,  whether  sufficiently  or 
too  much,  within  bounds  of  demea- 
nour; where  it  ia  of  the  mind,  it  is 
more  premeditated ;  where  of  the  tem- 
perament, more  involuntary. 

"Men  hftve  a  Mkynss*  Mid  jedonsj 
against  snch  tmths  as  they  have  not  been 
acquainted  with.**— Moax. 

"  Where  is  that  ancient  serionsness  and 
retervednets  and  modesty  that  heretofore 
has  been  thought  not  only  essential  to  the 
•pirit  of  a  Christian,  bat  natnral  to  the 
temper  of  an  Englishman  P  "* — SHiJiP. 

BATTLE.  Ck)uBAT.  Enoage- 
MENT.    Action. 

Battle  (Fr.  bataiiU)  is  a  generic 
term.  Aa  an  act,  fighting,  luce  the 
term  fight  (which  is,  however,   of 
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less  dignity),  refers  to  the  physical 
conteata  of  individuala,  of  small  par- 
tiea,  and  of  lar|[e  armiea.  In  any 
caae  it  is  suggestive  of  such  fighting 
aa  involvea  an  issue  of  importance, 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  personal 
right  or  political  atmggle.  In  old 
times  personal  claims  were  sometimes 
decided  by  wager  of  battle.  Peraever- 
ine.  independent,  and  resolute  men 
wul  do  battle  for  what  they  believe 
a  righteous  cause.  Battle  is  strenuous 
and  austained  resistance,  with  a  view 
to  the  conquest  or  destruction  of  an 
oppoaing  party,  even  though  it  ahould 
be  a  beast  ana  not  a  man. 

'<The  Scipios   battlea,  and  the    Gracchi 
spoke."  Dtku. 

Combat  (O.F.  com6ati«)is  used  with 
a  more  direct  reference  to  the  recipro- 
cal trial  of  strength,  and  is  employed 
of  small  parties  or  of  individuals,  as 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curratii. 
A  combat  ia  a  cloae  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, and  draws  attention  to  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  parties,  the 
weapons  they  use,  or  the  rules  under 
which  they  fight.  A  combat  is  a 
spectacle  to  thoae  looking  on.  A  com- 
bat may  be  a  portion  of  a  battle,  as  in 
a  general  battle  two  combatants  may 
single  out  each  other.  The  verb  com- 
bat is  used  directly  of  the  object  of  the 
struggle  when  it  ia  used  in  a  secon- 
dary sense.  The  astute  reasoner  oom- 
bata  his  opponent's  position  generally, 
or  his  arguments  in  detail. 

"  What  had  I 
T'  oppoee  against  snch  powerful  argnments  P 
Only  my  lore  of  thee  held  long  debate 
And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 
With  hard  contest."  Miltok. 

A  fight  may  be  accidental ;  a  com- 
bat is  prearranged ;  a  fight  doea  not 
imply  of  necessity  the  uae  of  weapons  -, 
a  combat  does. 

Ekoagement  (0.  F.  engager,  to 
pledge)  and  Action  (Lat.  actionem) 
atand  to  the  battle  or  the  combat  a.s 
the  process  of  the  thing  to  the  thing 
itself.  Engagement  ia  a  favourite 
term  fi^r  naval  fights,  and  action  is 
not  used  of  personal  encounters.  Ac- 
1I0N  ia  a  wider  term  than  Engage- 
ment ;  the  latter  being  the  former  so 
far  as  it  refera  only  to  the  atruggle 
with  the  enemy.    The  verb  Enoage 
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might  be  employed  of  two  combatantB, 
but  hardly  the  noun  engagement. 
The  action  is  spoken  of  as  dedsiTe 
and  sharp  or  not,  the  engagement  as 
protracted  and  severe  or  not,  and,  be- 
tween equal  or  unequal  forces,  the 
battle  as  important  or  unimportant. 
Actio  V  has  a  more  comprehensive  force 
than  Enoaoement.  in  naval  battles 
the  decks  are  cleared  for  action  before 
the  engagement  commences.  To  saj 
that  the  troops  engaged  well  would 
mean  that  they  fi>ught  well ;  that  they 
behaved  well  in  action  would  com- 
prise other  qualifications,  as  that  they 
manoeuvred  well  under  command. 

"  A  decisive  action.^ — Maoavlay. 

'*  The  battle  proTed  dednre  in  ikvoor  of 
the  hoiue  of  York,  and  in  oooaeqnence  of 
it  Edward  wa«,  in  June,  1461,  crowned 
King  of  England.  There  were  killed  in 
thii  engagement  86,776  men."— Hawkes. 

BEAM.  Gleam.  Glimmer.  Ray. 
Glitter.     Sparkle.    Shine. 

These  words,  not  excepting  Ray, 
are  emploved  both  as  nouns  and  as 
verbs.  Their  use  as  verbs  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  noticing  their 
difference  in  the  former  capacity. 
They  all  express  the  steadier  or  less 
fitful  and  violent  emissions  of  light, 
and  so  stand  contrasted  with  such 
other  synonyms  as  Jiamej  glares  flare, 
jUuh,  and  the  like. 

Beam  in  A.  S.  meant  a  tree,  post; 
and  also  (2)  a  ray  of  light ;  and  so  is 
analogous,  perhaps,  to  the  Lat.  rddiu$y 
whence  Ray,  which  meant  properly  a 
staff,  or  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Beam  is 
more  nearly  allied  with  Ray  in  the 
above  list,  and  Gleam  (A.  S.  gleam,  a 
gleam),  with  Glimmer  (akin  to^^am) 
and  Ulitter  (cf.  O.  S.  glittanf  to 
shine) .  The  beam  is  ordinarilv  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  the  ray, 
chough  not  invariably  so.  The  g^eat 
luminaries  of  the  sun  and  moon  send 
forth  both  beams  and  rays.  Smaller 
luminous  bodies,  as  a  lamp,  send  out 
rays.  The  sun  emits  rays  whenever 
its  light  is  unobstructed:  between 
clouds  the  same  light  oflen  escapes  as 
a  beam.  Ray  expresses  more  directly 
than  Beam  the  notion  of  one  among  a 
number  of  lines  of  light  diverging 
from  a  luminous  centre.  Again,  Beam 
is  never  applied  but  to  light,  while 
ray  is  also  applied  to  substances  ana- 
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logous  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  as 
for  instance,  those  which  fi>rm  a  star- 
like pattern ;  as,  the  rays  of  the  flowers 
called  Composite,  or  as  an  order 
of  chivalry  might  consist  of  a  star 
with  an  enameled  centre  and  dia- 
mond rays  or  points.  Gleam,  Glim- 
mer, ana  Glitter  have  much  in  com- 
mon, but  Gleam  is  commonly  used  of 
light  not  very  brilliant  but  unde- 
veloped, yet  steady,  and  beginning,  a» 
it  were,  to  make  itself  visible  through 
surrounding  darkness,  as  the  first 
gleams  of  tne  sun  at  dawn.  Glimmer 
IS  an  unsteady  fleam,  making  itself 
visible  in  a  tremulous  way  ,andperhap8 
.at  intervals.  Gutter  and  Sparkle 
(A.S.  tfptere,  spark)  are  again  much 
alike,  with  this  important  difference, 
that  SPARKLE  is  properly  applied  to 
luminous  bodies,  and  Gutter  to  those 
that  are  not  so.  The  fire  sparkles, 
that  is,  rapidly  emits  minute  frag- 
ments of  lignt;  but  diamonds,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  sparkle,  but  glitter, 
as  they  emit  light  only  in  the  sense  of 
reflectingit.  Wheuwesayoftheiewel, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  that  it  sparkles,,  we 
lend  our  imagination  in  some  degree, 
and  thinkof  it  aswbat  it  is  not — a  tiny 
source  of  light.  Shine  (A.S.  sclnan, 
to  shine,  glitter)  denotes  the  steady 
emission  of  light,  whether  by  inherent 
force  or  by  reflexion.  The  sun  shines 
when  its  mil  flood  of  light  is  poured 
out  unobstnictedly.  Shining  talents 
are  uniformly  conspicuous,  though 
they  will  exhibit  themselves  occasion- 
ally in  brilliant  efibrts  and  successes. 
But  Glitter  in  its  secondary  sense  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  false  light,  a 
brightness  which  is  above  the  inherent 
value  of  the  substance  itself.  Sparkle 
belongs  in  this  application  to  the 
sudden  sallies  of  intellectual  bright- 
ness, as  when  conversation  is  en- 
livened by  a  sparkling  wit.  Gusten 
(aUied  to  glitUr)  expresses  a  fitful  but 
soft  light,  especially  as  modified  by 
moisture.  The  dewdrop  glistens  on 
the  grass.    Eyes  glisten  with  tears. 


The  bleatmg  kind 
heave 
ina  earl  ~ 
With  looKs  of  dnmb  despair,  then  sad  dis- 


nff  k 
Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the 
earth 


glisten' 


peraed. 

Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of 
8Q0W."  ThomSOV. 
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"  I  MW  a  l>oftut7  from  the  sea  to  rise. 
That  all  earth  look'd  on,  aad  that  earth 

all  eyes. 
It  cast  a  beean  as  when  the  cheerfol  son 
Is  fktr  qot  Dp,  and  day  tome  hours  begun.** 
BsK  JoKSoir. 
"  Those  uncertain  glimmerings  of  the 
li^ht  of  Nature  would  have  prrpared  the 
mmds  of  the  learned  for  the  reception  of 
the  fill  illustration  of  this  subject  by  the 
Gospel,  had  not  the  Resurrection  been  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  therein  advanced."— 
WAT80N. 

*'  Though  fa'nter  raptures  my  cold  heart 

inspire. 
Yet  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene. 
Oft  to  the  abbey's  shatter'd  walls  retire, 
V^hat  time  the  moon-shine  dimly  gUttms 
between."  M1CKI.Z. 

**  Bodies  in  respect  of  light  may  be  di« 
Tided  into  three  sorts:  Arst,  those  that 
emit  rays  of  lifrht,  as  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars.  Secondly,  those  that  transmit 
the  rays  of  light,  as  the  air.  Thirdly,  those 
that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  iron,  earth, 
Ac.  The  first  are  railed  luminous,  the  se- 
cond pellucid,  the  third  opake." — Looks. 

*'A  reliance  on  genius,  as  it  is  t-uUed, 
without  application,  gives  a  boldiicM  of 
ntterunce  and  assertion  which  often  sets 
oflT  base  ihetal  with  the  glitter  of  gold."— 
Kkox. 

**8he  observed  to  me  that  she  had 
divers  times  observed  the  like  alterations 
in  some  diamonds  of  hers,  which  sometimes 
would  look  more  sparkUngly  than  they 
were  wont,  and  sometimes  more  dull  than 
ordinary.**— B0YI.E. 

"Of  gold  shone  her  coroune."  —  R. 
Bruhkb. 

BEAT.    Strike.    Hit. 

To  Beat  (A.  S.  hedtan)  is  an  act  of 
repetition,  meaning  to  continue  to 
give  blows.  It  is  the  result  of  repeated 
aims  and  efibrts  with  such  implements 
as  are  retained  in  the  band,  or  with 
the  hand  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
clusiyely  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  voluntary  and  performea  in 
cu)se  proximi^  to  the  object.  To 
Strike  (A.  S.  strica^  a  stroke j  a 
point)  is  a  single  act,  though  it  may  be 
successively  renewed.  VVhen  it  is  a 
voluntary  act  it  may  be  by  a  missile 
at  a  distance.  But  it  may  also  be  ac- 
cidental, or  purely  mechanical.  A 
missile  or  implement  aimed  at  one 
object  may  stnke  another.  To  strike 
denotes  no  more  than  locomotion  end- 
ing in  contact. 

To  Hit  (cf.  Icel.  hitta,  to  hit  upon) 
is  to  strike  as  the  result  of  aim,  and 
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involving  the  idea  of  chances  of  miss- 
ing it.  So  we  speak  of  a  good  or 
lucky  hit.  To  beat  is  always  designed. 
To  strike  is  designed  or  accidental. 
To  hit  is  the  combined  result  of  pur- 
pose and  chance,  or  of  purpose  acting 
in  contingent  circumstances. 

"  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods."— JSiitf- 
lUh  Bible. 

"They  struck  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands."— /6u2. 

**  Just  as  we  experience  it  in  the  flint  and 
steel.     Yon  may  move  them  apart  as  long 


as  yon  please  to  very  little  purpose,  but  it 
is  the  kitting  and  collision  of  them  that 
must  make  tnem  strike  fire."— Bsntlet. 

BEAT.    Defeat. 

As  these  words  sre  used  synony- 
mously, Beat  is  of  more  extended 
application  than  Defeat.  Beat  re- 
gards rather  the  power  which  has 
gained  the  victory  j  Defeat  (O.  Fr. 
atfait)  the  conaition  to  which  the 
beaten  person  hss  been  reduced.  He 
who  is  beaten  has  fallen  under  the 
power  of  his  opponent;  he  who  is 
defeated  has  been  compelled  by  supe- 
rior force  to  abandon  his  attempt. 
Power  and  skill  beat,  but  vigilance 
may  defeat ;  that  is  to  say.  Beat  im- 
plies a  close, while  Defeat  admits  also 
of  a  more  indirect  and  remote  compe- 
tition. An  open  competitor  beats; 
an  occult  cause,  an  uncalculated  force, 
and  unforeseen  contingency,  may  de- 
feat the  best-laid  plans.  Persons  only 
are  beaten,  efforts  also  and  schemes 
are  defeated.  Unsuccessful  competi- 
tors in  a  race  are  beaten  by  the  supe- 
rior activity  of  the  winner,  and  de- 
feated as  regards  their  own  exertions 
to  win.  He  who  is  beaten  is  humi- 
liated. He  who  is  defeated  is  disap- 
pointed. 

"  He  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.*'— 
Prkscott. 

*'  Yet  Almighty  Ood  himself  often  com- 
plains how  in  a  manner  his  designs  were 
defeated,  his  desires  thwarted,  his  offers 
refused,  his  counsels  rejected,  his  expecta* 
tions  deceived."  —Barrow. 

BEATIFICATION.  Canoniza- 
tion. 

The  former  ( Lat.  beatXftcare ;  beatus^ 
blessed,  and ^tfcere,  to  make)  is  a  pri- 
vilege more  privately  granted  by  the 
Pope,  to  the  memory  of  certain  persons 
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to  be  regarded  alter  death  as  saints, 
whose  lives  hare  been  considered  il- 
lustrious for  piety  and  miracles. 

The  latter  (Or.  tutwn^w,  I  judge 
hy  rn/s)  is  a  more  formal  and  public 
trial  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased, 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  Ca- 
lendar. This  distinction  may  seem 
psrtl  J  to  explain  the  crowd  of  names 
of  saints  wnich  connect  themselvps 
with  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
Both  acts  emanate  from  the  Pontifical 
authoritj  declaring  the  blessedness 
of  a  departed  person,  and  the  kind  of 
religious  yeneration  to  be  paid  to  him. 
In  the  act  of  beatification,  the  Pope 
pronounces,  as  an  individual ;  using 
his  authority  to  grant  to  private  per- 
sons or  religious  orders  tne  privilege 
of  rendering  a  certain  cultus  to  the 
beatified  person,  which  is  then  pro- 
tected from  superstition  bv  his  seal 
and  sanction.  In  the  actof  canoniza- 
tion,  he  acts  officially  as  judge,  and 
the  Bull  of  Canonization  becomes  a 
law  of  the  Church  binding  on  all  the 
faithful. 

BEAUTIFUL.  Handsome. 
Pretty.     Lovely.    Fikk. 

Of  these.  Handsome  is  applicable 
to  persons,  to  certain  objects,  and  to 
acts  moral ;  the  rest,  boto  to  persons 
and  other  objects  of  sight,  whether 
natural  or  artificial. 

Beautifui.  (Fr.  heaute,  Lat.  heiti- 
taiem)  is  the  strongest  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  Lovely,  but  neither  Beau- 
tiful, Pretty,  nor  Lovely  is  applic- 
able to  inen.  wno  are  never  permitted 
to  be  more  tnan  Han  dsom  e.  Treatises 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  wherein  the  idea  or 
feelinfl^  of  the  beautiAil  consists.  In 
a  work  like  the  present,  we  have  to 
do  with  it  so  far  as  it  is  practically 
dlnstrated  by  the  use  of  the  terms. 
The  beautiful  possesses  entirely  that 
which  the  handsome,  the  pretty,  and 
the  fine  possess  in  part.  It  involves 
a  certain  softness  or  delicacy,  which 
makes  it  inapplicable  to  men.  The 
beautiful  comprises  fairness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  parts,  as  constituting  a 
whole  of  the  same  character.  Form, 
colour, proportion,and  even  movement, 
are  included  in  it.  The  beautiliil  face 
is  perfect  in  all  its  features,  in  com- 


plexion, and  in  symmetry.  The  beau- 
tiful landscape  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects  balanced  and  con- 
trasted in  form,  grouping,  and  colour- 
ing, as  an  artist  would  desire ;  beinr 
also  soft  and  striking.  The  beautiful 
is  often  the  result  of  association  of 
ideas  in  tbe  mind  of  the  person.  A 
beautiAd  smile,  for  instance,  is  an  as- 
sociated influence.  Yet  we  may  well 
believe  that  there  is  a  primitive  in- 
fluence in  form,  to  produce  that  kind 
of  emotion  which  enters  into  the  com- 
positions of  fine  art. 

"In  like  manner  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
•erved  by  thcmghileas  people,  that  there  are 
a  few  women  poeseaged  oi  beauty  in  compa- 
riaoa  of  those  who  want  it :  not  considermg 
that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  benuti/ul  only 
on  sach  persons  as  possess  a  de((T««  of  beautp 
that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few." — 
Hume. 

The  beautiful  woman,  like  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects,  yet  with  all  this 
she  may  not  l>e  Lovely.  This  implies 
the  superaddition  to  external  beauty 
of  an  exquisite  delicacy ;  and  tbe  stsimp 
of  those  moral  graces  of  purity  and 
tenderness,  without  whicn  physical 
beauty,  however  striking,  falls  short 
of  being  lovely. 

"  Beanty  isan  over^weeningself-safiicient 
thing,  careless  of  proTiding  itself  anv  more 
substantial  ornaments ;  nay,  so  little  does 
it  consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself  by  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  kw^  and  desirable."— 
Spectator. 

Handsome  (derived  fromhandf  and 
the  termination  'tome,  like  the  German 
-aam^  is  a  term  of  the  second  class  of 
admiration.  It  meant  at  first  dex- 
terous, and,  reflexively,  handy,  and 
then  comely;  as  expressing  more 
than  pretty,  and  less  than  beautiful. 
There  are  certain  associations  con- 
nected with  the  handsome,  which 
seem  a  little  arbitrary  and  hard  to 
account  for.  It  is  easier  to  note  them. 
For  instance,  men,  women;  horses, 
do^.and  other  animals:  tree8,dre8se8, 
articles  of  furniture,  nouses,  parks; 
but  not  views  or  prospects.  The 
Handsome  denotes  a  combination  ot' 
the  fair  or  comely  and  the  bold.  A 
slight  figure,  a  face  of  small  features, 
is  not  IjAndsome.  It  does  not  imply 
so  strict  an  adherence  to  rule  as  beauty. 
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Without  being  regularly  beaatiftil.  a 
face  may  be  haiuuome  if  it  is  finelj, 
though  not  exactly  formed.  Thetenn, 
when  applied  morally  to  actiona,  re- 
tains that  seoond-rate  auaUt^  which 
belongs  to  it,  as  an  epitnet  of  what  is 
admirable  physically.  The  handsome 
act  is  not  of  the  highest  description, 
not  one  of  self-devotion,  or  heroic 
generosity,  but  of  liberality,  and  of 
something  more  than  fairness — a  libe- 
ral kindness  of  giving  where  less 
liberality  would  hare  been  quite  con- 
sistent with  justice.  Nor,  again,  is 
Handsome  applied  physically  to  ob- 
jects of  small  size.  The  handsome 
implies  a  certain  scale  beyond  the 
PRBiTy(etym.  uncertain),  which  be- 
longs to  the  little  in  form,  nor  is  the 
beauty  which  it  denotes  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  combination  of  delicacy 
and  grace ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
prefer  by  rule,  it  may  be  more  win- 
ning than  the  other. 

"  The  BomaoB  were  so  oonvinesd  of  the 
power  of  beauty,  that  the  word  'forti*,* 
strong  or  Taliant,  signifies  likewise,  ftur  or 
handsome.**— FxyrKES. 

*'  If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  stays  s 
If  fair,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light. 
If  low,  her  prettineu  does  please." 

GOWLET. 

^  FiNBjCFr.  Jin,  Jiru,  dewier;  Lat. 
finttusjjinuhed  )  seems  to  have  taken  to 
itself  by  usage  a  force  not  originally  be- 
longing  to  it :  the  fine,  being  tne  slender 
or  highly  finished,  as  we  speak  of  a  fine 
line,  nas  come  to  mean  also  that  which 
is  not  little,  and  implies  a  certain  degree 
of  size  and  conspicuousness.  In  short 
it  is  opposed  to  coarse  (which  is  the 
same  as  course = current,  or  ordinary), 
and  hence  denotes  that  which  is  no 
ordinary  thing  of  its  kind,  thus  invol- 
ving characteristic  excellences,  and 
excluding  specific  defects. 

"  The  J!ne  original  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Dolce  of  Norfolk,  with  the  sUres  of  Earl 
Marshal  and  Lord  Treasnrer,  from  whence 
the  print  is  taken,  is  at  Leicester  Honse.** — 
Walpolx. 

Beauty  involves  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness which  prettiness  excludes.  Soft- 
ness and  symmetry  without  size  are 
the  characteristics  of  prettiness.  A 
pretty  landscape  is  pleasing.  Beauti- 
ful scenery  is  strikingly  attractive. 
Fine  scenery  may  be  i>eautiful,  but 
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contains  also  elements  of  the  bold 
and  grand.  Beautiful  thoughts  have 
a  loftiness  and  power  of  sentiment 
and  expression.  Fine  thoughts  are 
elevating,  and  clothed  in  choice  ex- 
pressions. Pretty  ideas  have  a  clever 
and  unsubstantial  grace,  which  fits 
them  for  veraifioation. 

BECOMING.  Decent.  Proper. 
Seemly. 

The  Becoming  (of  which  the  deri- 
vation speaks  for  itself)  expresses  that 
which  18  harmoniously  graceful  or 
attractive  from  fitness.  The  becoming 
sits  well  upon  the  person.  A  becom- 
ing dress  is  congruous  with  the  height, 
appearance,  age,  and  station  of  the 
wearer.  U  nbecoming  conduct  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  person  so  behaving. 
Modes^  is  becoming  in  youth,  gravi^ 
in  a  judge.  An  innocent  cheerfulness 
of  disposition  is  never  unbecoming  in 
any.  A  remark  may  be  unbecoming 
in  certain  society,  or  at  a  certain  time 
or  place,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  made  unobjectionably.  The  be- 
coming is  always  in  external  manifes- 
tation, though  It  may  be  regulated  by 
moral  or  abstract  principles.  It  al- 
ways relates  to  persons. 

"  He  reoeired  the  homure  of  the  people 
with  beeommg  dignity."— Brydoxx. 

The  Decent  (  Lat.  d&^CTV,  to  ftseoms), 
like  the  Becoming,  ia  external  or  in- 
ternal. It  is  a  graver  term,  turning 
more  upon  moral  fitness.  It  has  a 
restrictive  or  negative,  rather  than  a 
positive  force.  It  is  praise  to  say  of  a 
thing  that  it  is  Becoming.  It  is  only 
right  that  it  should  be  decent.  The 
decent  is  that  species  of  the  becoming 
which  results  from  the  absence  of 
laxity  or  excess,  and  has  no  meaning 
of  the  positively  graceful.  A  person 
becommgly  dressed  is  an  agreeable 
object.  A  person  decently  dad  has 
appropriate  and  sufficient  clothing, 
and  possibly  no  more.  Decency  is 
such  a  measure  of  attention  to  moral, 
personal,  and  social  requirements,  as 
IS  demanded  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  Hence  de- 
cency is  based  upon  a  modest  defe- 
rence to  the  exactions  of  nature  and 
society,  while  a  defiant  disregard  of 
these  IS  indecent. 
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"Am  beantj  of  body  with  an  agreeable 
cunage  pleaMs  the  eye,  aad  that  pleasare 
ennaasta  ia  that  we  olMerre  all  the  parts, 
with  a  certain  elegance,  are  proportioned  to 
each  other,  so  does  decency  of  behaTionr, 
vhieh  appears  in  our  HreB,  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  all  with  whoa  we  converse 
from  the  order,  eonatanej,  and  moderation 
of  our  words  and  aecions.** — i^peetator. 

Propbr  (Lat.  proprius)  meaiui  pri- 
muil/,  peculiarly  eonneeted,  or  tpeei- 
JieaUy  belonging.  Hence  in  this  con- 
nexion it  implies  an  adaptation  to 
a  character,  person,  end,  or  purpose 
morallj.  Propriety  is  moral  fitness, 
and  inyolves  conformity  to  a  kw 
of  association.  It  is  a  principle  which 
regolates  the  minor  ana  more  ordinary 
matters  of  life.  Hence  an  impropriety 
fidls  short  of  a  crime,  and  is  an  offence 
apinst  rule,  order,  taste,  custom,  and 
the  like.  LiJke  Dec e n-i>  it  denotes  the 
fulfilment  of  a  standard-reouirement, 
and  no  more.  It  is  a  term  or  approyal 
rather  than  of  praise.  A  proper  ex- 
pression fiurly  represents  its  subject, 
and  conforms  to  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage, and  has  no  blamable  signifi- 
cance ;  an  improper  expression  would 
be  the  contrsfy  of  these. 

"  Visitoi*  are  no  proper  companions  ia 
the  chamber  of  SHdtness."— JoHirsON. 

Seemly,  that  which  beseetiu,  or 
teems  weU,  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  DECENTand  BBcoMiNG,being 
more  than  the  first  and  less  than  the 
second.  As  propriety  is  a  thing  of 
rule,  seemliness  is  a  thing  of  taste; 
the  former  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  latter  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  them. 

"I  cannot  nnderstaod  that  any  man's 
bwe  perception  uf  the  natural  seemliness 
of  one  action  aad  unseemliness  of  another 
should  bring  him  nnder  an  obligation  on 
all  occasions  to  do  the  one,  and  avoid  the 
other  at  the  hasard  of  his  life,  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  fortnne,  or  eren  to  the  dimi- 
■Qtioa  of  his  own  ease.**— Bishop  Hablby. 
BEGGAR.  Mendicant. 
He  who  Beos  (prob.  A.  S.  bed-ec- 
iaa,  contracted  into  beggen :  Skbat's 
£fyin.  Diet.\  though  generally  con- 
nected with  bag  into  which  the  beg- 
car  puu  ahns  or  scraps  of  food,  is  so 
nr  a  Beooab. 

The  Mendicant  {Lau  mmdicart, 
to  beg)  expresses  more  formally  one 
whose  trade  is  begging,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  the  Churd^ 
of  Rome. 

BEGIN.    Commence. 

Begin  (A.  8.  beginnan)  and  Com 
mence  (Fr.  eommencer)  are  employed 
with  slight  differences.  Thus  Begin 
sometimes  refers  only  to  time  or  order, 
while  Commence  implies  action.  The 
alphabet  begins,  but  could  not  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  letter  A.  Sa 
to  enter  upon  a  new  state  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  Begin,  but  not  by  Com- 
mence,  as  'Ufterwalkinfl[twenty  miles 
I  began  to  feel  tired."  The  same  ap- 
plies  to  an  alteration  of  mind,  thought, 
or  opinion.  **  I  begin  to  think  that  after 
all  you  are  mistaken."  Commence 
commonly  applies  as  a  yerb  directly 
to  its  object,  which  is  some  work  or 
thing  to  be  done,  and  if  the  subject 
be  anything  else,  the  term  Commence 
should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  an 
absurdity,  for  instance,  to  say :  "At 
this  part  of  the  performance,  the  au- 
dience commenced  to  show  signs  of 
weariness."  The  opposite  to  begin  is 
end,  the  opposite  to  commence  is  com- 
plete. Begin  is  used  also  in  the  pe- 
culiar sense  of  beinff  the  first  to  do  a 
thing,  as  distinguished  from  the  act 
of  prosecution,  or  joint  action  on  the- 
part  of  another.  James  is  most  to 
blame,  for  it  is  he  that  began  the 
quarrel.  Like  all  words  of  Latin 
origin  (for  the  Lat.  «n)ftiam,  a  begm- 
ningf  is  at  the  root  of  the  French  com- 
menetTj  Lat.  ethn-^nitiare).  Commence 
has  a  more  dignified  character  than 
Begin.  Formial  and  public  transac- 
tions, ceremonies,  and  the  like,  are 
said  to  commence ;  common,  and  fa- 
miliar things  to  begin. 

••Bnt  to  begin  that  which  never  was, 
whereof  there  was  no  example,  whereto 
there  was  no  inclination,  wherein  there 
was  no  possibility  of  that  which  it  shonld  be, 
is  proper  only  to  sneh  power  as  Thine,  the 

infinite  power  of  an  infinite  Creator." 

Bishop  Hall. 

*'  On  the  99th,  the  Queen  remored  to  8t. 
James's,  passing  throngh  the  park,  and  took 
her  barge  at  Whitehall,  and  so  to  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  her  prooress,  which  was 
chiefly  commenced  to  meet  ner  beloved,  the 
Prince  of  Spain."— Stbypx. 

BEGINNING.    Commencement. 

Origin.    Original.    Rise.   Source. 

The  distinction  between  the  nouns 
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Beginning  and  Commencbmbnt  ib 
concarrent  with  that  between  the 
verbs  begin  and  commence,  as  g^ven 
above.  It  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations that  Beginning  is  a  term 
more  proximately  connected  with  its 
subject  than  Commencement.  The 
beginning  of  a  thing  is  that  part  of 
it  which  IS  first  in  order,  whether  of 
observation  or  action.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  thing  is  that  which 
results  in  the  thin^  itself.  The  com- 
mencement of  hostdities  between  two 
nationn  might  be  the  grievance  or  ex- 
citing cause  of  them ;  the  beginning 
coula  only  be  the  fiiU  overt  act  of 
fighting. 

Origin  (Lat.  iity^lntm)  is  used  both 
for  the  first  cause  of  a  thing,  and  also, 
with  less  propriety,  for  the  beginning 
or  earlier  \Mrt  of  it.  Original  was 
once  used  in  the  same  way,  but  has 
come  to  undergo  a  scientific  restric- 
tion— 6.^.,  some  believe  the  wolf  to  be 
the  original  of  the  dog.  It  has  the 
peculiar  sense  of  type  or  earlier  form 
Irom  which  a  later  Torm  is  naturuUy 
or  artificially  derived.  The  original 
of  a  picture  or  a  writing  is  opposed  to 
4  copy  or  a  translation.  Hence,  origi- 
nal ezpressea  a  substantial  form; 
origin  an  ideal  cause,  or  a  cause  as 
conceived  i^a  the  mind.  Origin  is  a 
term  which  admits  of  complex  and 
abstract  thong^ht.  For  instance,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  a  subject  of  profound, 
and  perhaps  fruitless,  speculation. 

Rub  (Sax.  ruan)  is  a  more  prac- 
tical and  familiar  term,  as  Origin  is 
more  speculative.  Among  quarrel- 
some persons  a  very  trivial  matter  will 
give  rise  to  dispute.  Rise  oflen  means 
that  oirly  portion  of  a  thing's  exis- 
tence in  which  the  origin  having  taken 
place,  the  thing  is  still  in  a  state  of 
progressive  development — an  the  his- 
toric TiBe^  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

S')i'  Rc  E  ( rr.  source  f  from  the  Lat.  sur- 
g-rtf  to  rije,  through  a  late  form,  tuna : 
Bracket)  conveys  the  additional 
idea  of  something  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  a8  an  origin,  whether  in  the 
mind  only,  bv  way  of  account,  or 
actually,  and  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing material  results;  as  in  the  one 
Case,  when  we  trace  an  evil  to  its  source, 
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or  in  the  other  when  we  are  said  to  ex- 
haust every  source  of  pleasure;  the 
term  Source  thus  involving  a  conti- 
nuous supply.  Source  and  Origin, 
though  tney  are  of  course  used  also 
analogously,  both  refer  to  physical  not 
logical  sequence.  A  source  of  infor- 
mation is  not  only  the  point  at  which 
our  information  begins,  nor  that 
whence  it  flows  to  us,  but  also  that  to 
which,  as  to  a  spring  or  fountain,  we 
may  recur  to  draw  tresh  draughts  of 
knowledge.  Consciousness  of  right 
is  a  source  of  fortitude — that  is,  sup- 

Slies  continuously  the  power  of  en- 
uranoe.  Origin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  expressive  of  continued  action 
or  operation,  so  that  it  may  possiblv 
denote  no  more  than  a  cause  whiclb 
acted  for  a  while,  and  then  passed 
bway.  Families,dyna8ties,  discoveries, 
lang[uages,  nations,  (acts,  have  their 
origins,  which  are  the  circumstanoea 
to  which  the  mind  refers  as  having 
brought  them  about.  Casual  meet- 
ing nave  proved  the  origins  of  friend- 
ships "^hich  have  afterwards  been 
sources  of  much  happiness.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ori^  is  plain  or 
obscure,  the  source  fruitful  or  barren. 
The  oriflrin  is  the  beginning  of  things 
which  nave  sequence  or  continuity. 
The  source  is  that  kind  of  beginning 
which  produces  succession.  The  ori- 
gin gives  birth  to  what  before  had 
none.  The  s3uroe  opens  out  what 
before  it  contained  in  itself.  Eveijr- 
thing  in  its  ori^n  is  small  until  it 
grows.  Everything  in  its  source  is 
weak  until  it  streng^thens.  It  is 
curious  knowledge  which  teaches  us 
the  origin  of  thinn.  It  is  practical 
wisdom  which  sends  us  to  their  source. 
It  is  the  due  consideration  of  time, 
occasion,  and  opportunity,  which  de- 
termines the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings. Almost  every  subject  of 
thought  or  action  of  which  the  mind 
takes  co^ixance  may  be  resolved 
into  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
When  we  know  the  beginning  of  a 
quarrel,  we  know  how  long  it  has 
lasted. 

"  In  ths  befinmna  wm  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  wm 

God."— £^/uA  Bible. 

"  In  the  last  Lectore,  the  nature  and 
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ariffin  of  the  Hebrew  Elegy  wm  ezplftined, 
the  form  sad  eommeneement  of  that  speciee 
«f  poetry  was  traced  into  the  toleiiui  dirges 
which  are  chanted  at  foneraU  bj  the  pro- 
fewed  moamers.**— LoWTH. 

**  This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment had  its  ortTui  in  the  ancient  chiralry.** 

— BUBKK. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  English  word  which 
is  become  virtoally  literal  in  its  metaphorical 
apphoation,  it  is  the  word  nuree,  who  is  it 
that  ertx  thought  of  a  spring  or  fonntain 
of  water  in  speaking  of  Qod  as  the  mmrce 
of  cxistenee,  of  the  sun  as  the  lOMree  of 
light,  and  ot  land  as  one  of  the  soMreef  of 
natural  wealth,  or  of  sensatioii  and  reflexion 
Jis  the  only  90uree$,  aooordinf^  to  Locke,  of 
hnman  knowledge?  propositions  which  it 
■would  not  be  easy  to  enuudate  in  any  other 
•way." — DvGAiD  Stewart. 

"O  glotooie,  full  of  cursednease, 
O  cause  first  of  our  ronftision. 
O  original  of  our  damnation  1 " 

CiLlUCXB. 

«*  AH  wickedneM  takes  its  rue  from  the 
lieart.**— NiELBOK. 

BEHAVIOUR.  Dbmeanour. 
Conduct. 

Behaviour  (A.  S.  hehdbhan;  for 
^^haage  of  meRning,  see  Skbat,  £tym. 
Dicu)  T«feF8  to  all  those  aotiooa 
which  are  open  to  the  ohserration  of 
others  as  well  as  those  which  are 
•si^ecificallj  directed  to  others.  As 
hehariour  refers  more  especially  to 
actions,  so  Drmbanour  (Fr.  demerf/ir, 
to  leod  or  conduct)  refers  more  direct!  j 
to  manners;  or  in  other  words.  De- 
MBAKOUR  regards  one's  self.  Beha- 
viour regards  others.  A  man's  demea- 
nour may  be  a  question  of  taste,  his 
behaviour  is  a  moral  question.  He 
demeans  himself  well  who  has  self- 
respect.  He  behaves  well  who  has 
respect  to  others.  The  two  are  very 
doseJy  allied,  because  all  conduct  in 
aocietv.  whether  intended  to  do  so  or 
not,  affects  others  than  the  actor  him- 
self, at  least  indirectly.  When  Queen 
Eliaabeth  boxed  the  ears  of  the  £arl 
of  Essex,  her  behaviour  was  undigni- 
fied and  insulting,  and  the  proceeding 
was  too  demonstrative  to  be  a  question 
of  demeanour  only. 

"  We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  take 
Ibr  granted  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers 
of  Chnsttanity  were  as  nerfeet  aa  their  lea- 
eont,  but  we  are  ealitfed  to  contend  that 
the  obaerrable  part  of  their  bekaoUnir  must 
have  agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
duties  which  they  taught.  "—Paixt. 


*'I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
of  their  demtanour  in  the  conventions  of 
their  erroneous  worship."— 7b<^. 

As  Behaviour  belongsto  the  minor 
morals  of  society,  so  Conduct  (L.  Lat. 
conductutjfruard,  escort)  to  the  graver 

auestions  of  personal  life.  But  con- 
uct  may  be  intellectually  tested  as 
well  as  morally.  A  man  behaves 
himself  well  or  ill ;  he  conducts  him- 
self well  or  ill,  ably  or  inefficiently. 
Behaviour  should  be  seemly,  conduct 
should  be  wise.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
behaviour  in  the  social  circle^  of  his 
conduct  in  his  family,  as  a  citizen,  or 
in  life.  Good  conduct  is  meritorious 
and  virtuous.  Good  behaviour  may 
be  natural  or  artificial.  The  con- 
duct has  relation  to  the  station  of  men's 
lives,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Good  conduct  will 
include  right  behaviour  as  a  part  of 
it,  and  a  proper  demeanour  wul  flow 
necessarily  out  of  it. 

"  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious 
and  moral,  than  in  ciril  oonduct.**—BLAlU. 

BEHOLD.  See.  Look.  View. 
Eye.  Contemplate.  Regard.  Ob- 
serve.   Perceive.    Scan. 

Behold  (A.S.freAeaictan,  to  holdy  to 
observe)  denotes  a  lookine  with  fixed 
observation.  We  beholoonly  objects 
of  some  size  and  importance,  as  heing 
worthy  of  such  fi xea  observation.  It 
may  indicate  the  lowest  drapree  of  it, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 
**  As  I  was  passing,  I  beheld  such  an 
one  so  engai^ed,"  means  little  more 
than  I  saw  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
'*  I  beheld  him  with  gladness,"  implies 
more  of  such  interest,  but  the  interest 
is  independent.  No  more  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  beholding  than  an 
attentive  looking.  It  is  a  voluntary 
act,  and  involves  a  sustained  regara, 
which  is  more  prolonged  and  serious 
than  LooKiNO  (A.S.  Idciatif  to  look 
upon),  which  is  an  action  precedent  to 
Seeing.  As  soon  as  we  turn  the 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  an  object, 
and  before  it  has  made  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct impression  upon  the  eye.  we 
have  begun  to  look  at  it.  I  am  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  object  which 
you  describe^  but  I  cannot  see  it. 
The  object  of  seeing  is  not,  thereforay 
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Always  obtained  by  looking.  Hence 
the  tenn  is  used  in  the  general  eense 
of  presenting  an  aspect  in  a  certain 
direction,  as  when  we  say  of  a  house 
that  it  looks  to  the  north.  Distinct 
perception  of  objects  is  less  involved 
m  this  than  in  any  of  the  correspon- 
dent terms. 

"  Thai  eain«  Jesiu  forth,  weuiag  the 
crown  of  thoma  aad  the  purple  robe,  and 
Pil»te  with  onto  them:  Behold  the 
mmn:'— English  Bible. 

**  The  emotioDS  prodaeed  by  Tragedy  are 
npon  this  ■appoeition  somewhat  analotfoot 
to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look  down  mua 
the  battlement  of  a  tower.**— 8TKWA.RT. 

See  (A.  S.  fe&n)  is  the  reenlt  of 
volantaryor  involuntary  looking.  To 
see  inrdlres  no  more  sustained  or 
specific  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
▼ision  than  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  or  proximity  of  an 
object,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to 
such  rapidly  passing  objects  as  from 
their  very  rapidity  woula  not  allow  of 
being  beheld  or  looked  at.  The  flash 
of  lightninf  is  only  just  seen  and  dis- 
appears. To  see  a  thing  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  so  that  those  who 
have  their  eyes  open  cannot  help  see- 
ing. If  ^ou  looK  at  the  moon,  you 
may  see  its  shape.  In  a  secondary 
sense,  on  lookins^  at  a  question,  we 
sometimes  see  the  difficnlties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  In  regard  to 
the  faculty  of  sight,  as  employed  in 
this  secondary  sense,  Reia  has  the 
following  remark: — 

"  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  hetXtj 
of  Meiiw  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  more 
noble  than  the  other  senses,  but  as  having 
something  in  it  of  a  nature  superior  to 
sensation.  The  evidence  of  reason  is  called 
seehng,  not  feeling,  smelling,  or  tasting. 
Yea,  we  are  wont  to  express  the  manner  of 
the  divine  knowledge  by  seeing,  as  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  most  porfeet  in  as.** 

"  The  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye,  consist- 
ing of  a  variety  of  parts  wondcarAiIly  con- 
trived for  the  admitting  and  refracting  the 
rays  of  light,  so  that  those  that  come  f^om 
the  same  point  of  the  object,  and  fidl  upon 
difliprent  parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to 
meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where- 
by the  whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina 
that  is  spread  there."^LocKK. 

Curiosity  prompts  us  to  look,  inte- 
rest causes  us  to  behold,  and  nature 
enables  us  to  see.  When  the  person 
looks,  the  eye  sees.  As  it  has  been 
obsenred  that  we  may  look  without 
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seeing,  so  it  is  also  true  that  we  may 
see  without  looking,  as  when  I  see  an 
object  in  one  direction,  though  I  am 
looking  in  another.  The  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  so  necessary  to  beholding  that 
we  speak  of  infants  as  looking,  never 
beholding^  for  the  feeling  cannot  rise 
above  cunosity.  I  sometimes  look  at 
finery,  in  which  I  have  very  little  in- 
terest. I  behold  the  forest  tree  in 
admiration  of  its  grandeur,  or  some 
spectacle  which  meets  my  view  with 
astonishment,  pity,  love,  hatred,  or 
contempt. 

To  EfrE,  is  to  re^;ard  indirectly  but 
eamestlv,  as  gratifying  some  passion, 
or  as  under  the  influence  of  some  emo- 
tion or  desire  of  which  we  are  anxious 
to  give  no  manifestation.  The  lover 
eyes  his  rival's  movements  with 
jealousy,  the  envious  man  eyes  with 
envy  the  indication  of  wealth  or  g^reat- 
ness  in  another. 

"  What  hut  Ihith,  ej^eing  the  prise,  will 
quicken  us  to  run  jpatienUy  the  race  that 
is  set  before  ns."— BarBOW. 

A  more  exact  and  scrutinising  ob- 
servation is  expressed  by  Contem- 
plate (Lat.  eofie0mp/<ir>,part./vntom- 
platus).  It  indicates  such  a  sustained 
notice  as  extends  to  the  distinctive 
nature  of  a  thing.  It  is  sometimes 
used  of  the  purely  ideal,  as  totiontem- 
plate  a  possibility  or  a  project,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  force  equivalent  to 
tmoftns  and  intend.  Meditate  is  also 
used  in  this  sense,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  synonym  with  Contemplate. 
In  regard  to  this,  we  may  observe 
that  we  may  contemplate  sensible 
objects,  present  and  fixttire  things ;  but 
can  only  meditate  on  actions,  qualities, 
and  contingencies,  or  past  events. 
The  starry  heavens,  or  the  setting  or 
rising  sun.  are  fit  objects  of  contem- 
plation ;  tne  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
theingratitudeof  man,  or  his  combined 
strength  and  weakness,  his  virtues,  or 
his  successes,  are  common  subjects  of 
meditation.  As  used  in  the  sense  of 
intending.  Contemplate  bears  more 
directly  on  the  intended  action  than 
meditate.  We  contemplate  what  we 
distinctly  intend:  we  meditate  what 
we  think  we  shall  one  day  undertake. 
But  in  the  simpler  meaning  of  con- 
template, 1^  nave  to   recognize   a 


[belief] 


Btronff  action  of  the  mind.  For  further 
remarks,  see  Meditate. 

"BoDM  few  othen  longht  after  Him 
^iodX  bat  Ariitotle  SMth,  m  the  Geometer 
doth  after  a  right  line  only,  if  A^Mc  ttu  «Air 
looc  as  a  eontemplator  of  tmth ;  but  not  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  any  way  asefal  or 
oondncible  to  the  ordering  or  bettering  of 
their  Utcs."— Hamicosd. 

As  we  contemplate  to  get  an  intelli- 
gent, BO  we  view  or  scan  to  eet  a 
general  impresraon.  To  Scan  (Lat, 
Mcandtre,  to  climb)  is  to  take  a  rapid, 
as  to  View  (O.  Fr.  veu,  part,  of  voir) 
is  to  take  a  more  leisurely  obsenration. 
We  scan  curiously,  bj  rapidly  noting 
one  point  after  another ;  we  view  by 
taking  in  the  whole  at  once. 

"  Viewing  things  on  every  side,  observing 
how  &r  oonsequences  reach,  and  proceeding 
to  collect  and  hear  evidence,  till  reason 
•aath  there  needs  no  more,  is  grievons  labour 
to  indolence  and  impatience,  and  by  no 
means  answers  the  ends  of  conceit  and  afbo- 
tation.*'~8KOKEB. 

'*  Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  Moan 

The  works  of  Him  that's  infinitely  wise  I  ** 

POMTBET. 

To  Regard  (Fr.  recorder)  has  a 
moral  and  discriminatiye  force.  It 
implies  certain  feeliufi;s,  or  a  judgment 
aoeomiMuiYuig  the  obserrauon.  We 
regard  a  thine  with  pleasure,  dislike, 
satiBfactipn,  oisgust,  and  the  like ;  or 
we  reg^d  it  as  important  or  unim- 
portant, as  an  indication  of  something 
else,  or  as  likely  to  lead  to  certain 
coDsequenoes ;  while  Observe  (Lat. 
o^rtwre)  is  to  look  at  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  facts  connected  with  the 
object,  its  circumstances,  or  proper- 
ties. Perceive  (Lat.  per^fHtre)  ex- 
presses the  active  and  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  ftculty  of  sight.  We 
observe  carefully  or  superficially,  we 
perceive  distinctly  or  confusedly.  A  n 
animal  watches  the  movements  of 
another  animal,  a  naturalist  observes 
them.  That  which  we  perceive  has 
Mways  some  interest  for  us.  That 
which  we  see  may  have  none  at  all. 
We  perceive  as  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  see.  Some  stars  are  too  remote  to 
be  neroeived  by  the  eye.  One  sees  in 
a  woe  much,  perhaps^  to  constitute 
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things  for  the  sake  of  general  im 


preesions,  we  contemplate  them  when 
we  supply  their  associations ;  we  ob- 
serve them  when  we  desire  to  gain  a 
distinctive  knowledge  of  them. 

'*  He  rained  his  religion  beyond  his  own 
safety,  and  regarded  not  ali  the  calnmnies 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies  as  long  as  he 
made  this  his  t-onstant  ezerciie,  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  oflenoe  towai^  Ghxl,  and 
towards  men.**— SiiLLnrOFLBET. 

*'  Bnt  pardon,  too,  if  zealoos  for  the  right, 
A  street  ob»erver  of  each  noble  flight ; 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  ulliiy. 
And  show  how  hasty  writers  sometimes 
•tray."  DayDEif. 

"  Jnpiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jnpiter; 
rivers  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  heaven,  and 
what  are  between  these ;  and  sods  and 
men,  and  all  other  animals— whatsoever 
is  pereetoable,  either  by  sense  or  by  the 
mind."— CunwoBTH. 

BELIEF.  Cbedit.  Trust.  Faith. 
Affiance. 

Belief  ^A.  S.  gt-lyfan)  is  the  ac- 
ceptance or  a  fact  or  statement  as  true 
without  immediate  knowledge;  and 
admits  of  all  degrees,  from  suspicion 
or  surmise  to  moral  conviction.  1 1  is  the 
widest  of  all  these  terms,  the  rest  being 
forms  of  belief.  Belief  is  an  assent  of 
the  understandinj^  to  a  thing  as  pro- 
bable or  true.  T^is  may  or  may  not 
be  on  logical  or  sufficient  grounds. 
Belief  is  confidence  in  a  certain  se- 
quence of  things,  whether  ideas  or  facts,, 
whereby  one  phenomenon  succeeds 
another.  In  its  simplest  and  rudi- 
mentary forms  belief  exists  in  the 
minds  of  irrational  animals  and  in£mt8» 
The  philosopher  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain chemical  combination  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect.  The  savage  may 
believe  that  a  charm,  an  incantation, 
or  a  sacrifice  wiU  produce  the  same 
result.  The  stag  believes  in  a  con- 
nexion between  the  glistening  brook 
and  the  satis&ctionof  his  thirst, though 
he  cannot  pass  beyond  such  particular 
belief  to  siich  as  are  founded  on  gene- 
ralizations. Belief  may  be  stated  in 
positive  or  negative  propositions,  but 
this  is  a  difference  only  of  form :  the 
mental  state  expressed  by  belief  is  one 
and  the  same.  Belief  will  affect  our 
minds  verj  differently,  according^  as  it 
is  an  assu-ance  of  a  coming  good  or  a 
coming  evil — ^the  absence  or  the  pre- 
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aence  of  the  desirable,  the  probabilitj 
or  improbability  of  ^jnin  or  a  loss,  a 

Sleasure  or  a  pain.  This  belief  has  to 
o  with  human  action  and  happiness, 
which  are  only  yery  remotely  con- 
nected with  such  scientific  belief  as  is 
purely  Bpeculati?e,as  for  instance  that 
the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  The 
sources  of  belief  have  been  divided 
into  three.  The  Intuitive  or  Instinc- 
tive, Personal  Experience,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Emotions.  These  niay 
be  and  generally  are  more  or  leas  in- 
termixed. 

"  That  there  is  aatisfaetorf  endence  th»t 
many  profceung  to  be  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miraoles  parted  their  lives  in 
labour,  dan^rs,  and  tnmnJun,  volnntarily 
undergone  in  attestation  of  the  aocoants 
which  chej  delivered,  and  solely  in  oosse- 
onence  of  their  Mirf  of  those  acoonnts ;  and 
that  they  also  sabmitted  from  the  same 
motives  to  rules  of  eoQdnot."^PAi.ST. 

Credit  (Lat.  cridirt,  part,  cridttusy 
to  believe)  and  Trust  (connected  with 
true),  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their 
force  to  something  more  than  external 
factH  of  evidence.  I  give  credit  to  a 
statement  because  of  some  apparent 
worthiness  of  belief  either  in  the  thin^ 
itself  or  in  the  person  who  communi- 
cates it.  Trust  IS  less  purely  intellec- 
tual and  more  practical  than  belief 
and  credit.  It  is,  in  short,  a  practical 
reliance  upon  a  person  or  object, 
grounded  on  a  belief  that  it  is  adapted 
to,  or  worthy  of  it.  I  trust  the  phy- 
sician, his  word,  or  his  medicine.  We 
sometimes  trust  ice  that  is  not  solid, 
persons  that  are  dishonest,  opinions 
chat  nre  unsound. 

"  Sith  the  ground  of  credit  is  the  oredi- 
bility  of  things  credited,  and  things  are 
made  credible  either  by  the  known  con- 
dition of  the  otterer  or  by  the  manifDSt 
likelihooJ  of  truth  which  they  have  in 
themselves,  herenpon  it  riseth,  that  what- 
soever we  are  persuaded  of,  the  same  we  are 
generally  said  to  believe."— HooKBR. 

*«  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  tnut* 
his  bodily  senses  concerning  external  ob- 
jects placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  and 
every  man  may  with  as  srood  a  reason  put 
•rvn  a  greater  tnut  in  tne  perceptions  of 
which  he  is  conscious  in  his  own  mind." — 
Bishop  Harlxt. 

Faith  (earlier  form  fey,  O.  Fr.  fei 
andfeid;  Lat./Yrf«n)isyerylikeTRU8T. 
andmight  in  many  cases  be  substituted 
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for  it.  But  it  is  leas  instinctive  and 
more  speculative.  The  child  trusts 
his  parents ;  I  have  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  certain  medicine.  I  have  trust  in 
God,  that  is,  I  feel  myself  safe  in  Hia 
hands.  I  faKslieve  that  He  will  deal 
with  me  mercifully.  '*  I  have  faith  in 
God  "  would  imply  this,  but  it  would 
imply  more ;  as  for  instance,  that  1  be- 
lieve what  He  tells  me  simply  because 
it  is  Himself  who  says  it.  In  order  to 
have  arrived  at  this  I  must  have  come 
to  an  antecedent  conviction  of  the  per- 
fect character  of  God.  Belief  and 
credit  are  specifically  given  on  oc- 
casions. Trust  and  iaitii  are  habitudes 
of  mind.  The  former  may  stop  with 
intellectual  assent,  the  latter  prompt 
to  action.  The  former  may  even  lead 
to  the  latter,  as  the  cause  *to  the  effect, 
as  the  speculative  may  become  the 
operative.  Faith  is  always  practical. 
Belief  on  the  other  hand  may  lead  to 
no  action  at  all.  While  faith  removes 
mountains,  the  devils  believe  and 
tremble.  To  set  aside  reason  in  be- 
lieving is  credulity,  not  faith.  Men's 
beliefs  are  swayed  not  mereW  bjr  their 
intellects,  but  by  the  logic  ofueir  pre- 
judices and  psssioDs.  A  full  defi- 
nition of  faith  in  the  theological  sense 
is  thus  given  by  Clarke : — 

"  Faith  is  that  firm  belief  of  things  at 
present  not  seen,  that  conviotion  upon  the 
mind  of  the  truth  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  Qod  made  known  in  the 
Gospel,  of  tne  certain  reality  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  life  to  come,  which 
enables  a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the  temp- 
tations of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey  Ood  in 
expectation  of  an  invisible  reward  here- 
after." 

BEMOAN.  Bewail.  Lamemt. 
Deplore. 

These  are  words  expressive  of  the 
external  manifestation  of  sorrow.  Be- 
moan (A.  S.  6i-mtftian,  compounded  of 
the  prefix  bi-  and  mJ^nan^  to  mnan) 
takes  its  complexion  from  its  etymo 
lo^y,  and  denotes  a  deep  and  si).;nt 
grief  too  deep  for  words.  It  belonga 
to  causes  of  permanent  sorrow — as  to 
bemoan  one's  bard  lot,  or  Adverse  fate. 
He  who  bemoans  wh'A  has  happened 
seeks  solitude,  abd  d^'ells  upon  the 
loss  he  has  susta'aed  or  the  evil  that 
has  befallen  hiir ,  and  upon  the  change 
which  it  has  v  ade  in  the  whole  tissue 
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and  oomplezion  of  his  life.    He  givea 
himflelf  ap  to  deBpoudency  or  despair. 

"  When  a  pnor-spirited  ereatore  that  died 
at  the  same  time  for  hie  crimes  bemoaned 
himaelf  anmaofally,  he  rebuked  him  with 
this  qaesUon:  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a 
man  as  thoa  to  die  with  Phocinn  P*' — Spec- 
tator. 

Bewail  (O.  E.  be-wailen — he-,  and 
sMn/en,  to  wail)  expresses  a  less  pro- 
found and  more  energetic  fimn  of  sor* 
row,  commonly  for  specific  events,  as 
snch  as  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
He  who  bewails  makes  frequent  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  his  grief  or 
disappointment  It  is  unrestrained, 
«nd  so  far  from  seeking  solitude  would 
find  some  relief  in  uncontrolled  grief 
by  loudly  making  it  known  to  ethers. 

*'  And  if  I  moat  hevoaU  the  blessing  lost 
For  whieh  oor  Hampdens  and  oar  Svdneys 

bled, 
I  wonld  at  least  bewail  it  under  sides 
Milder,  ammig  a  people  less  austere. 
In  scenes  which  haTmg  nerer  known  me 

free. 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I 

felt."  GOWPBB. 

Lament  (Lat.  lamentari)  has  less 
poignancy  and  more  formality  than 
the  others.  It  applies  to  much  lighter 
causes  of  trouble,  so  that  we  may  eyen 
lament  the  foUy  or  weakness  of  an- 
other. It  commonly  inyolres  strong 
regret  that  circumstances  should  be  as 
they  are  when  they  might  haye  been 
otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  injudicious 
conduct  which  might  haye  been  a- 
▼oided. 

'« Thammns  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wonnd  in  Lebanon  allowed 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  &te 
In  amoroos  dittiss  all  a  summer's  day.** 
Milton. 

Deplore  (Lat.  diptdrarg)  is  to  feel 
•car  express  great  and  deep  dissatis&c- 
tion. 
"  To  find  her  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  lose."  MlLTOsr. 

We  lament  for  that  which  brings 
sorrow,  we  deplore  when  the  sorrow 
itself  is  reflected  upon— as  for  instance 
bow  it  might  have  been  avoided,  or 
something  specifically  infelicitous  in 
the  nature  of  it  So' for  instance  we 
lament  an  hoDOurable,  and  deplore  a 
dijicreditable  misfortune.  A  fatner  de- 
plores his  son's  misconduct,  and  la- 


ments his  early  death.  Other  senti- 
ments besides  mere  sorrow  are  with  us 
when  we  deplore.  We  lament  ooour- 
rences,  we  deplore  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  causes  which  led  to 
them,  or  the  character  which  attaches 
to  them.  To  deplore  is  to  lament  in  a 
reasoning  and  refieziye  way,  the  mind 
contemplating  the  nature  of  the  eyent 
or  act.  and  feeling  that  "  pity  'tis,  'tis 
true. 

BENEDICTION.    Blessing. 

The  Benediction  (Lat.  6ifn^ic- 
Honem)  is  the  inyocation  of  the  Bless- 
ing (A.  S.  bletaatif  to  bless).  The 
blessing  is  the  benefit  inyoked.  A 
blessing  is  such  a  ^pood  thing  as  may 
be  regarded  as  an  item  in  the  general 
sum  of  human  prosperity  and  liappi- 
ness ;  especially  as  conferred  by  some 
higher  person  or  power.  He  who  is 
not  able  to  bestow  a  blessing  may,  by 
yirtue  of  his  office  or  relationship,  pro- 
nounce a  benediction. 

BENEFACTION.     Donation. 

Benefaction  (Lat.  blinlifacHoTigm) 
and  Donation  (Lot.  dbnatitfnem)  both 
express  the  act  of  giying  or  the  thing 
giyen  for  some  liberal  or  charitable 
purpose ;  but  a  donation  may  be  small 
or  larffe,  though  it  muy  not  be  incon- 
sidftrable:  abenefiwtionislargeenough 
to  haye  a  material  effect  upon,  and  to 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  object. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  employed  of 
the  gift  of  money  and  lands  to  inrtitu- 
tions  by  way  of  endowment  or  perma- 
nent source  of  income.  A  yery  large 
sum  of  money  given  as  a  donation, 
if  it  be  funded  so  as  to  produce  an 
annual  return,  becomes  a  benefaction. 
Donations  benefit  individuals.  Bene- 
factions augment  institutions.  Dona- 
tion is  also  used  to  mean  a  single  gift, 
as  distinct  from  subscription,  which 
often  implies  a  repeated  giving. 

"  Here  idle  and  oseiess  and  therefora 
necesaitoos  persons  are  taught  the  best 
lesson,  labour,  inured  to  it,  and  then  sent 
out  with  suoh  a  stock  of  industry  as  will  do 
them  more  real  serrioe  than  any  other  Und 
of  bene/aetion.** — ^Attbrbubt. 

"  They  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish 
uiff  themselres  fh)m  the  lower  classes  by 
Tolunrary  donations  to  the  charity  bos."— 
Anecdotes  qf  BiSHOP  Watsoh 
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BENEFICENT.  Bovntxpul. 

Munificent.    Generous.    Liberal, 
bxnevolbnt. 

Beneticbnt  (Lat.  Mn^f(!eiM,  bene- 
ficent) is  a  term  denoting  hi^h  ex- 
cellence. It  denotes  liurgeness  of 
bounty  snring^ing  from  the  highest 
parity  ana  cpodness  of  nature,  and  in 
Its  highest  form  appertains  most  ap- 
propriately to  the  Cfreator,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  kind  of  gifts.  It 
is  the  oatilow  of  great  kindness  com- 
bined with  ample  powers.  He  who, 
fVom  largeness  of  heart,  confers  upon 
another  some  great  advantage  is 
beneficent,  though  what  he  gives  be 
not  such  a  ffift  as  diminishes  his  own 
store.  Sel^denial  does  not  belong  to 
beneficence,  because  the  beneficent  is 
above  the  condition  of  suffering  from 
a  diminution  of  what  he  possesses 
when  he  bestows  upon  others.  The 
term  has  in  modem  parlance  come  to 
express  almost  restrictively  an  attri- 
bute of  the  divine  nature.  Benefi- 
cence also  gives  not  only  largely,  but 
wisely  and  well. 
"Whow  work  is  without  laboar,  whose 


No  flaw  defonna,  no  difllealtf  thwarti. 
And  whou  ben^Uenee    no    charge    ex- 
haosts."  CowPJBR. 

Bountiful,  full  of  bounty  (Fr. 
bontif  Lat.  Wnttdtem)^  is  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Bounty  is  a  natural  liberality  of 
giving.  The  bountiful  man  takes 
pleasure  in  the  fulness  of  what  he  be- 
stows. He  thinks  little  of  the  merits  of 
the  giving,  but  to  him  the  sight  of  the 
full  measure  of  his  gifts  is  pleasant. 

"  It  it  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the 
public  weal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, who,  for  the  general  Rood,  takes  upon 
hitnself  to  ease  us  of  the  whole  weight  and 
core  of  goyenunent ;  but  still  that  bounti- 
Jvl  source  of  power  permits,  by  a  very 
generous  dispensation,  some  streams  to 
flow  down  to  us.*'— MxLaiOTH,  FUnjf, 

M  uNiFicBNT  ( lALmfmStfteut )  stands 
to  costliness  as  Bountipu  l  to  amplitude 
or  ouantity.  It  is  frequently  applied 
to  tne  object  ^ven — as  a  munincent 
donation.  It  is  rather  external  than 
moral,  drawing  attention  more  to  the 
rich  quality  of  tbe  gift,  than  to  any 
goodness  or  beneficence  of  the  giver ; 
though  these  are  by  no  means  ex* 
eluded.    The  munifioent  man  is  one 
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of  lordly  liberality,  and  profusely 
grand  in  what  he  gives.  Hence  mum- 
ncence  may  be  either  the  natural 
manifestation  of  a  princely  liberality, 
or  it  may  be  the  product  of  ostenta- 
tion or  selfishness,  but  the  large  and 
costly  quality  of  the  gift  will,  in  either 
case,  ensure  the  term  Munificent. 
Like  the  beneficent^  the  munificent  is 
above  the  feeling  of^any  loss  in  giving 
what  he  gives.  He  who  should  give 
very  largely,  but  should  impoverish 
himself  By  so  doing,  would  be  self- 
sacrificing  rather  than  munificent ;  but 
the  mumficent  man  looks  with  some 
indifference  on  the  greatness  of  hia 
own  gift. 

*'  The  institution  of  a  School  of  Statuary 
in  the  house  of  a  touuk  nobleman  (the 
Duke  of  Bichmona)  of  the  first  rank, 
rivals  the  boasted  mimi/Seence  of  foreign 
princes."— Walpolb. 

Generous  (  Lat.  f^nSrdstii,  well-bomy, 
^neraus)  differs  from  the  foregoing 
in  not  relating  exclusively  to  matters 
of  external  giving.  Generosity  is  a 
mental  disposition  irrespective  of  the 
opportunities  which  may  exist  for 
exercising  it.  It  is  that  nobleness  of 
nature,  which  not  only  gives  largely 
but  is  read^  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  sacri- 
fice to  sel^  Hence  it  applies  to  for- 
giving, as  well  as  giving.  It  comes- 
of  a  disposition  which  is  alien  to 
meannesses  of  all  kinds,  whether 
niggardliness,  malice,  or  any  other* 
Generosity  is  nearly  allied  to  ma^poa- 
nimity.  It  gives  when  it  might 
withhold ;  it  forgives  when  it  mieht 
punish.  It  will  accord  praise  if  aue 
to  an  enemy.  It  refuses  to  take  un- 
fair advantages,  and  will  be  at  paina 
to  do  good.  It  is  a  virtue  of  an  eoual, 
whom  circumstances  have  maae  a 
superior.  Hence  the  Deity,  though 
He  may  be  called  Beneficent,  Boun- 
tiful, and  even  Munificent,  oould  not 
be  called  generous. 

"  All  men  affect  to  seem  oenerous  and  will 
say  they  scorn  to  be  base,  but  generosity  is 
in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  n  candid  esti- 
mate of  other  men's  t-irtuee  and  good 
qaalities.  To  this,  generosity  of  nature, 
generosity  of  education,  ffeneroeity  of  prin- 
ciples and  judgment  do  all  conspiringly  di^ 


pose/'^BABBOW. 

Liberal  (Lat.  tibihralisXlike  Boun* 
TiFUL, denotes  a  character  which,w}ieik 


[benevolent]       discriminated. 

it  gives,  f  ires  largely,  but  like  Gene- 
iioL  s  applieit  to  more  than  matters  of 
umteriai  giving.  Liberality  is  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  exact  circumscription, 
and  to  allow  margins  in  judgment  ana 
deal]  n  g  to  the  ad  v  anta^e  of  others.  To 
take  a  liberal  view  of  a  case  is  so  to 
^ve  width  to  its  facts  and  interpreta- 
tions as  to  admit  favourable  rather 
than  to  force  unfavourable,  or  even 
«xact,  and  rigid  constructions.  To  give 
liberally  is  to  avoid  calculating  what 
is  precisely  sufficient  or  exact^  just, 
and  not  to  fear  to  exceed  lines  of 
rig^d  dealing  in  such  cases. 

"The  decency  .then,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  tiberaUty  seems  to  consist  in  its  being 
performed  with  snch  cbeerfalness  as  may 
express  the  jsodlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be 
met  with  m  obligug  one's  fellow-crea- 
tares."— r      '  ' 
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Benevolent  (Lat.  MnSt^b^siu,  witk- 
ing  veU),  like  Generous,  belongs  to 
the  person  rather  than  the  act.  The 
benevolent  man  may  want  the  means 
of  being  liberal  in  matters  of  money 
or  gifts,  but  he  will  naturally  give 
when  he  can,  and  according  to  his 
means,  from  a  disposition  of  wishing 
well  to  others.  The  benevolent  will 
spare  to  injure  as  well  as  be  g^lad  to 
benefit.  Benevolence  is  the  principle 
which  is  manifested  in  beneficence, 
but  it  may  exist  passively.  The  op- 
posite to  benevolence  is  not  niggardli- 
ness, though  the  man  who  is  not  be- 
nevolent will  be  niggardly  in  good 
offices;  but  selfishness  or  more  posi- 
tively malevolence.  The  benevolent 
man  is  glad  of  more  happiness  in 
others  than  he  can  be  himself  the  in- 
fitrument  of  producing. 


"  When  onr  lore  or  desire  of  good  | 
forth  to  others  it  is  termed  gooid-wil 
beneeolemet.      Benevolence    embraces 
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beings  capable  of  enjoying  any  portion  of 
good,  and  thvs  it  becomes  universal  bene- 
volence which  manifests  itself  by  being 
pleased  with  the  share  of  good  every  crea- 
ture enjoys,  in  a  disposition  to  increase  it, 
la  feeling  aa  uneasiness  at  their  suflisrings, 
and  in  the  abhorrence  of  cruelty  under 
every  disguise  or  pretext.  When  these 
dispotttions  are  aetina  powerftilly  towards 
enrery  being  capable  of  ogoyment,  they  are 
called  the  oenoMlent  affections,  and  as  they 
become  in  those  who  indulge  them  opera- 
tive rules  of  conduct,  or  prineiples  of  action, 
«r  ?peaK  of  the  benerolant  principle.'*— 

C<A*XX. 


BENEVOLENCE.  Benignity. 
Humanity.    Kindness. 

Benevolence.  (See  '^  Benevo- 
lent,'* preceding  article.) 

Benignity  (LaI.  l^ni^tttatem)  is  a 
less  active  c|ualit)r  than  oenevolence. 
Benignity  is,  as  it  were,  dormant,  or 
passive  benevolence.  It  is  a  matter 
more  of  temperament  than  will.  1 1  is 
a  tendency  to  benevolence,  but  so  far 
short  of  it  that  it  is  sometimes  applied 
metaphorically  to  other  influences 
than  the  human  will ;  as  the  benign, 
that  i8,propitious,  aspects  and  influen- 
ces of  theseasons.  When  employed  of 
persons,  benign  denotes  some  degree 
of  superiority  in  the  person.  We 
shoula  be  more  likely  to  speak  of  the 
benignity  of  a  rich  or  powerful  man 
than  of  a  poor  man.  Indeed,  benig- 
nity is  tantamount  to  a  benevolent  con- 
descension which  enters  more  into  it 
than  sympathy  does.  It  lies  in  aspMsct 
and  manner,  and  is  mild,  ojien,  genial, 
pleasing.  As  benevolence  is  inherent, 
so  benignity  may  be  shown  on  special 
occasions  only. 

"  In  a  thermometer  'tis  only  the  present 
and  most  sublimated  spirit  that  is  either 
contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignitv  or 
inclemency  of  the  season.**— 6^ee£ator 

HuMANrTY  (Lat.  ^raiianytdt«m)  ex- 
presses an  impulse  rather  thanaquality. 
It  is  that  specific  manifestation  ot  active 
kindness  which  man  as  such  is,  or 
ouffht  to  be,  prompted  to  exhibit  to  his 
fellow-man,  or  to  any  living  creatures 
with  which  he  is  brought  into  con- 
tact. Humanity  stands  over  against 
special  cases  which  stand  in  need  of 
it  and  evoke  it.  The  act  of  the  good 
Samaritan  was  emphatically  an  act  of 
humanity.  Yet  humanity  is  not  so 
much  a  virtue  when  exhibited  as 
something  the  absence  of  which  is 
positively  disgraceftil  and  evil.  Hu- 
manity shows  itself  in  treating  none 
with  harshness,  in  excusing  the  fail- 
ings, in  supporting  the  weakness,  and 
in  consoling  the  sorrows  or  mitigating 
the  pains  of  others  when  possible. 

"It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  kumtnUty 
built  upon  plain  reason,  that  rather  a 
nocent  person  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  than  an  innocent  should  be  con- 
strained to  suflTer." — Babrow. 

KiNDNFss  (A.  S.  cyndef  natural)  is 
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rerj  like  benerolence,  but  is  rather  a 
■ocial  than  a  moral  yirtue.  It  applies 
to  minor  acts  of  courtesy  and  good- 
will, for  which  benevolence  would  be 
too  serious  a  term.  ^*  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  do  so-and-so/'  is  a  phrase  of 
social  oourtesj.  To  say  that  the  g:ood 
Sunaritan  performed  an  act  of  kind- 
ness would  be  not  untrue,  but  very 
inadequate. 

*'  If  Achitophel  signify  the  brother  uf  a 
fool,  the  author  of  that  poem  will  pan 
witih  hisrMdereforthenextofkin.  And 
perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes  the 
Auubiew."— DRYDEir. 

BENT.  Bias.  Inclination.  Turn. 
Propensity.  Tkndrncy.  Prone- 
NESs.    Disposition. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepon- 
derating influence  of  mind.  Bent 
({MTticiple  of  bend)  applies  to  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  affections,  or 
the  entire  nature.  As  the  force  of 
Bent  is  general  snd  constant,  so  that 
of  Bias  (Fr.  biais,  a  slope  or  tlant) 
is  peculiar.  A  man's  bent  is  his  dis- 
position, natural  or  acquired.  He  is 
biased  on  a  particular  occasion.  So 
far  as  he  has  a  bent,  it  will  affect  his 
thoughts,  his  occupation,  his  choice 
of  a  mode  of  life.  So  far  as  he  has  a 
bias,  he  is  swayed  in  choice^  preference 
or  judgment.  A  bias  is  like  a  lateral 
dip  in  an  inclined  plane,  or  a  weight 
introduced  into  a  ball,  which  pre- 
vents the  judgment  from  following  an 
undeviating  course,  but  sways  it 
sside.  The  word  is  used  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  in  the  following : — 

"  If  jon  sappose  a  die  to  have  any  bias, 
however  smal  I,  to  a  particular  tide,  this  bias, 
thoogh  perhaps  it  may  not  aj^pear  in  a  few 
throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a  great 
nomber,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  side."— Hume. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  there  has  not  f<Mr  these 
many  years  appeared  anything  more 
flnisbed  of  the  und,  if  indeed  my  great 
affection  for  him,  and  the  praises  he  be- 
stowed upon  me,  do  not  bias  my  jndg- 


ICOTH,  Pliny. 

'« It  is  the  legislative  policy  to  comply 
with  the  common  bent  of  mankind,  and 
give  it  sll  the  improvements  of  which  it 
b  soBceptible.''— Hume. 

Inclination  (Lat.  inctmalionem)  is  a 
tendency  of  the  will  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain preference,  or  of  the  judc^ment 
to  adopt  a  certam  belief  or  conclusion 
rather  than  odiers.    Its  motive  prin- 
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ciple  IS  within  the  person,  as  Biao  pro- 
ceeds externally  from  something  in 
the  case  or  circumstances.  Tempera- 
ment  may  give  an  inclination,  educa- 
tion a  buu.  In  their  primary  force 
inclination  belongs  to  bodies  both  at 
rest  and  in  motion,  bias  only  to  those 
in  motion ;  inclination  is  more  volun- 
tary and  conscious,  bias  more  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary.  Inclination 
may  lead  practicallv  to  strong  results^ 
but  it  belongs  itself  to  tenderness  of 
the  gentler  kind. 

"  Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  m 
oar  late  conversation  you  were  indined  to 
the  party  which  you  adopted  rather  by  the 
feelings  of  your  good  nature  than  by  the 
conviction  of  your  judgment  P  *'— Burke. 

Propensity  (Lat.  propensusy  inciin' 
in^  towards)  is  an  unreflecting,  con- 
stitutional, or  even  animal  proneness^ 
which  may  be  natural,  or  simply  the 
result  of  habit.  It  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  action  of  some  kind,  ex- 
ternal or  mental.  It  is  mostly  used 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  do  not 
speak  of  a  propensity  to  virtue,  or 
noble  or  wise  actions ;  but  to  errors, 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  vices.  Incli- 
nation which  has  become  habitual  and 
energetic  through  want  of  reflexion 
and  self-control  IS  Propensity.  Incli- 
nation should  be  distinguished  from 
Disposition,  as  the  active  from  the 
passive.  Inclination  is  positive  ten 
dency  towards  an  object.  Disposition 
is  a  state  of  aptitude  for  it.  Inclina- 
tion has  reference  to  single  acts,  dis- 
position to  the  general  frame  of  mind. 
He  who  is  inclmed  to  study  will  pro- 
bably fiad  a  way  forhimself  of  begin- 
ine  It.  He  who  is  disposed  to  study 
wul  probably  yield  to  any  incentive 
which  may  be  Drought  to  bear  upon 
him.  I  am  inclined  to  do  what  J  wish 
to  do.  I  am  disposed  to  do  that  to 
which  I  have  no  objection.  Inclina- 
tions are  yielded  to  or  repreHsed,  dis- 
positions are  cherished  or  overcome. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the 
springs  and  motives  of  many  different 
actions ;  the  inclination  sets  in  the 
direction  of  one.  We  may  expect  that 
sooner  or  later  a  man  will  do  wluit  he 
is  disposed  to  do,  but  we  cannot  cal- 
culRte  on  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  inclined ;  for  other  considerations 
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maj  suggest  themseWes  to  induce 
him  to  refrain  from  following  out 
that  inclination. 

*'  It  is  the  daty  of  erery  man  who  woald 
be  tme  to  himself  to  obtain,  if  passible,  a 
dispositioo  to  be  pleased."— Stsklk. 

"  For  ms  this  strong  natsral  propenniy 
to  vice  and  impiety  cannot  poMibly  con- 
sist with  the  hypothesis  of  the  seal's  coming 
Cst  oat  of  Ood's  hands  pare  and  immaen- 
te,  so  doth  it  most  aptly  sait  with  the 
doctrine  of  its  pre-eadstence."— O1.AKTIU.. 

Turn  (Fr.  tounurj  to  turn)  is  a  col- 
loquial word,  and  commonly  expresses 
an  innocent  preference  for  a  thmg,  as 
suiting  the  taste,  and  indicative  of  a 
natural  aptitude  for  some  occupation 
which  is  therefore  taken  up,  being  that 
for  which  there  is  a  natural  capacity. 
As  regards  the  tendencies,  not  of  per- 
sons but  events,  the  wora  Turn  ex- 
presses such  an  aJteration  in  the  course 
of  things  as  has  resulted  from  cauttes 
not  calculated  upon. 

*'  There  is  a  very  odd  tern  of  thought  re- 
quired far  this  sort  of  writing  (the  faix^ 
way  of  writinff,  as  Dryden  calls  it),  and  it 
is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  snoceed  in  it  who 
has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy."— Addz- 
aox, 

Tendkncy  (Lat.  tendiire,  to  tend) 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  of  all, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  least  speci- 
fically expressive.  It  denotes  a  force 
uniformly  operating  in  a  particular 
direction,  whether  it  be  of  a  moral  or 
a  physical  kind,,  and  may  be  the  re- 
salt  of  mechanical  influence,  or  nature 
or  habic  A  tendency  is  an  inherent 
inclination,  sufficiently  sustained  to  be 
associated  with  a  certain  result  or  end. 
\  et,  like  Propensity,  it  connects  itself 
with  unfovourable,  rather  than  desir- 
able results.  A  tendency  is  a  sustained 
turn,  as  a  turn  is  an  unforeseen  ten- 
dency. Whether  or  not  it  be  that 
movement  spontaneous  and  unregu- 
lated, is  likely  to  go  wrong,  certain  it 
is  that  tendency  is  seldom  a  term  of 
the  fortunate.  Things  take  a  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  turn,  but  they 
have  a  bad  tendency.  We  do  not 
speak  so  often  in  common  parlance  of 
a  good  tendency.  Yet  this  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  and  the  following  is 
an  example  to  the  contrary : — 

"  In  erery  experimental  science  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  perfection." — Macau- 
U.T. 
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It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  tendency  of  circumstances, 
but  of  internal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Proneness  (Lat.  prbnus,  ineliiud 
forwards)  denotes  a  moral  proclivi^ 
or  constitutional  tendency,  and  is  al- 
most universally  restricted  to  an  un- 
&vourable  sense.  It  is  that  condition 
of  an  agent  which  makes  him  pre- 
disposed to  certain  conduct.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  leaning  of  a  body, 
which  falls  immediately  that  a  prop  or 
restraint  is  removed.  Fronenfss  ex- 
presses the  more  active  form  of  dispo- 
sition, yet.  like  Propensity,  though 
less  stronffly,  is  a  term  of  unfavourable 
rather  tnan  favourable  meaning. 
Men  are  disposed  to  virtue  and  prone 
to  vice.  Yet  this  rule  is  not  absolute. 
Pope  says — 

"  Malice  prone  the  virtues  to  defame." 
On  the  other  hand — 

"An  honest,  hearty  simplicity,  and 
proneness  to  do  all  that  a  man  knows  of 
God's  will,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and  in- 
ftJiible  way  to  know  more  of  it."  —South. 

BEQUEATH.    Devise.   Demise. 

Bequeath  (A.S.  be-cwethan,  to  de- 
clare) points  to  times  anterior  to  writ- 
ten testaments,  when  property  was 
devised  by  word  of  mouth  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  Bf.queath  is 
properly  applied  to  a  gift  by  will,  or 
legacy,  that  is,  of  personal  property ; 
and  he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  lega- 
tee. But  it  is  popularly  extended,  and 
construed  by  the  Law  Courts  to  em- 
brace what  IB  properly  expressed  by 
Devise. 

To  Devise  (O.  Fr.  devuer,  to  be- 
queath) is  properly  used  for  the  gift  by 
will  ot  real  property. 

Demise  (0.  Fr  demiu,  fem.  part, 
of  de(  i)met  i  n«,  to  dumits)  is  strictly  the 
leaving  of  property  at  death  to  one 
who  has  already  a  claim  to  it  ss  the 
heir.  Hence  the  term  "  demise  of  the 
Crown,"  which  is  the  transfer  at  the 
death  of  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  lawful  successor.  The  idea  of 
expectancy  belongs  to  the  last,  not  to 
the  two  former. 


"  I  hare  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  a  legacy  of   the   (amou 
Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniui 


lous  Lord 

tba« 
our  own  or  any  oouatry  has  prodooad.  Altar 
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hATiag  beguealAed  his  tool,  bodjuid  esUto 
in  Uie  uvftl  fiMrm,  h«  adds,— Mr  name  and 
mtmorj  I  leare  to  taniga  n»uoa»,  mad  to 
wj  oonntrjinflD  after  some  time  be  pawed 
crer."— ra<fcr. 

BEREAVE.    Deprite.    Strip. 

Bereave  (A.  8.  beredfian,  be-  and 
rtdfian,  to tteal  or  rofr)  iB  so  to  take  from 
anothfer  as  to  leave  a  feeling  of  priva- 
tion  or  destitution.  The  things  of 
which  we  are  bereft  are  of  the  nature 
of  cherished  posseflsions. 

Deprive^'  Lkt,deprivdre)  ia  so  to  take 
as  to  leave  with  a  feeling,  or  in  a  con- 
dition of  incompleteness. 

Strip  ( Low  Ger.  tfnpe,  a  stripe  or 
Une,  Ger.  ttreif)  denotes  a  suaden, 
violent,  or  arbitrary  taking  away^  so 
ai  to  leave  in  a  condition  of  destitu- 
tion. Only  sentient  creatures  are  be- 
reaved. Inanimate  substances  may  be 
deprived  or  stripped.  We  are  bereaved 
only  of  actual  and  substantial  sources 
of  comfort  or  happiness,  we  may  be 
deprived  of  what  has  only  a  specula- 
tive existence — as  hope,  opportunity 
of  action,  or  abstract  goods.  We  are 
stripped  of  what  is  attached  to  us, 
belongs  to  us,  is  worn  by  us,  or  with 
which  we  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
vested. We  are  bereft  of  comforts, 
blessings,  possessions,  deprived  of 
means,  faculties,  powers,  offices,  pri- 
vileges, and  stripped  of  anything 
without  which  we  are  bare,  nakeo, 
destitute.  Bereave  has  tne  most 
purely  moral,  Strip  the  most  purely 
phvsical  force,  and  Deprive  partakes 
of  both .  I  n  winter  the  tree  is  stripped 
of  its  leaves.  The  widow  bemoans 
her  bereavement,  while  the  cold  de- 

S rives  the  first  of  its  foliage,  and 
eath  the  second  of  her  natural  pro- 
tector. It  is  power  that  bereaves,  and 
force  that  strips.  It  may  be  fraud 
that  deprives. 

*'  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  mj  children.'* 
—English  Bible. 

"Mr.  Pvm,  in  a  long-lbrm'd  dieconrse, 
lamented  the  miserable  state  and  condition 
of  the  kin^om,  aggravated  all  the  parti- 
enlan  which  had  been  done  amiss  in  the 
government,  as  done  and  contrived  mali- 
ciously and  Qpon  deliberation  to  change  the 
whole  £nune,  and  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
the  liberty  and  proper^  which  was  their 
birthright  by  the  laws  of  the  land."— Ci.a.. 


"  Opinions  which  at  the  time  of  the 


sion  of  James,  do  dergyman  eoold  have 
avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  bast 
title  to  preferment."— BCacaulat. 

BID.  Call.  Invite.  Summon. 
Cite. 

Of  these  Call  is  the  most  general 
( A.S.  etaUian).  It  is  to  raise  the  voice 
to  attract  attention.  It  is  an  act  of 
sentient  but  not  necessarily  human 
beings,  as  in  the  call  of  a  bird.  It  im> 
plies  no  relation  in  particular  betwe«*n 
the  parties  calling  and  called.  The 
strone  may  call  to  account,  the  weak 
call  for  help.  Metaphorically,  cir- 
cumstances mav  call  for  especial 
exertion.  The  characteristic ota  call 
is  its  distinctness.  It  may  be  an  an- 
nouncement, a  demand,  a  request,  a 
summons,  an  invitation,  and  imper- 
sonally a  necessity  or  obligation. 

"  How  often  have  I  stood 

A  rebel  to  the  skies. 

The  calls,  the  tenders  of  a  Qod, 

And  mercy's  londest  cries.**      Watts. 

To  Invite  (Lat.  intntdrt)  is  to  call 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  answer 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another; 
but  it  may  be  witn  or  without  spoken 
words,  as  by  a  look,  by  inarticulate 
sounds,  by  writing.     Invitation  im- 
plies some  degree  of  eouality  between 
parties,  and  is  an  act  or  persuasion,  or 
courtesy,  or  affection.    Its  characte- 
ristic is  attractiveness,  or  an  effort  of  it; 
and  so  fine  weather  is  said  to  invite  to 
exercise  or  travel. 
"  Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate : 
Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  state. 
He  that  itnites  will  not  the  invited  mock. 
Opening  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knock." 
Wallbe. 

To  Bid  (A.S.  beodan)^  and  to  Sum- 
mon (Lat.  lumm^nrrc,  to  remind)  both 
implv  the  authoritative  use  of  words, 
or  other  media  of  commuiucation:  but 
Bid  extends  to  action  generally,  Sum- 
mon to  the  particular  action  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  particular  place.  Bid  is 
imperative  and  formal ;  Summon,  offi- 
cial, legal,  or  compulsory.  We  may 
bid  also  through  kindness  or  courtesy, 
as  the  host  bios  his  guest  welcome. 

"  8ir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  aoqnainted 
with  my  hnmonr,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed 
when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  table,  or  in 
my  chamber,  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry." — 
Spectator. 


tBIND] 
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'All  men,  both  •msll  and  great,  dead 
•ad  living,  shall  be  summened  to  a]ipear  be- 
came a  dzeadfoi  and  imoartial  tribunal,  and 
pre  an  aceonnt  of  all  their   aotions.**— > 

DKABP. 

Cite  (Fr.  eiitr,  Lat.  &(tare)  has  the 
particular  sense  of  to  call  by  name,  in 
which  it  is  a  synonym  with  Quote. 
But  aM  compared  with  Summon,  it  ex- 
presses more  riyidly  the  authority 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  persons. 
A  person  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court,  he  is  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore a  judge  or  a  superior.  Legally, 
also,  witnesses  are  dted  to  gire  evi- 
dence, persons  are  summoned  to  an- 
swer charges.  It  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  individual  which  cites,  and  the 
authority  of  the  law  which  summons. 
Hence,  by  a  kind  of  metaphor^  Sum- 
mon is  applied  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, tnat  is,  to  such  calls  as  are 
urgent  without  being  authoritative; 
as  when  one  is  summoned  to  the 
oonntry  from  town  by  important  busi- 
ness. 

*'  A  Sjnod  was  called  hj  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Pqpe's  Legate,  to  right  the 
Bishop ;  when  the  Ring  was  dted  to  appear, 
wbosendinjg^to  know  the  caose,  answer  was 
made  that  it  was  to  answer  for  his  imprison  • 
ing  of  Bishops  and  depriving  them  or  their 
goods,  which,  beinc  a  Christian  king,  he 
ooght  not  to  do."— Bakkb,  Stephen. 

BIG.    Gbbat.    Larob. 

Big  (etym.  uncertain)  expresses 
such  size  as  gives  the  impression  of 
burdensomeness,  or  bulk,  as  a  big  box, 
or  a  big  mountain.  Like  Labge,  it 
lends  itself  more  easily  than  On  bat  to 
express  the  existence  of  relative  or 
comparative,  but  not  actual  size,  as  an 
animal  not  so  bir  as  a  flea;  whileGBZAT 
implies  some  degree  of  actual  size. 
Big  carries  the  idea  of  physical  turgi- 
ditv  and  rotundity,  as  well  as  size ; 
and  then  what  is  morally  analogous 
to  these,  the  moral  use  oeing  much 
the  less  common.  The  frog  that 
swelled  herself  out  asked  her  young 
if  she  was  bigger  than  the  ox.  In 
such  a  phrase  as  a  year  big  with  events, 
the  idea  is  metaphorical,  and  equiva- 
lent to  pregnant. 

"ft'^-boned    and   large    of  limbs,  with 
sinews  strong.**  Dbtdkk. 

Great  (A.  S.  gndt)  has  not  so 
much  of  this  abstract  force,  but  im- 


plies some  degreeof  actual  size.  As  Bio 
belongs  to  bulk,  so  Grbat  to  extent, 
and  Large  (Lat.  larguSj  widt,  ample) 
to  width  or  capacity.  A  big  building 
is  made  of  a  great  msas  of  material ;  a 
great  building  is  lofty,  wide,  and  ex- 
tensive. A  large  building  would  hold 
a  great  number  of  persons  or  a  g^reat 
quantity  of  goods.  Big  is  only  in- 
elegantly applied  to  nouns  expressive 
of  number,  quanuty,  or  extent,  but 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of  those  quali- 
ties. We  do  not  say  a  big  number  of 
persons.  Greatness  of  circumference 
makes  things  big.  Great  is  used  of 
degree  in  a  way  m  which  Large  could 
not  be  BO  well  used,as,I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed or  delighted ;  and  Large  of 
quantity  where  Great  could  not  be  so 
well  used,as.  He  was  largely  rewarded. 
Big  is  always  physical,  except  when 
used  in  metaphor.  Great  in  also  moral 
and  applicable  to  almost  anything  that 
may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  degree, 
as,  a  great  general,  or  a  great  noise. 
Large  is  physical  when  employed 
directly  of^  persons,  but  may  be 
used  morally  of  qualities.  A  large 
man  is  tall,  broad,  and  heavy ;  a  big 
man  is  excessively  or  irregularly 
large.  A  great  man  is  so  by  reason 
of  bis  talents  or  energy,  or  perhaps 
only  by  station  and  the  accidents  of 
birth.  Number,  quantity,  and  extent 
are  represented  as  lar^.  Power, 
knowledge,  stren^,  wisdom,  and 
such  abstract  qualities,  with  their  op- 
posites,  as  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
folly,  are  great. 

"  Greatness  of  sonl  is  more  necessary  to 
makenpreat  man  than  the  favour  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  blasonry  of  the  herald, 
and  greatness  of  sonl  is  to  be  acquired  by 
converse  with  the  heroes  of  antiouitj,  not 
the  fighting  heroes  only,  but  tne  moral 
heroes."— Kjfox,  Letters. 
**  Snch  as  made  Sheba's  cnrions   Qneen 

resort 
To  the    fafwe-hearted    Hebrew's    famons 

eonrt*  Wallbb. 

BIND.    Tie.    Lace. 

To  Bind  is  the  A.  S.  bindan,  to 
Tie,  the  A.  S.  tigan.  They  express 
different  modes  of  fsstening  by  em- 
ploying long  and  flexible  material. 
Tie  is  applicable  to  involutions  and 
knots  or  the  material  itself—* as  the 
string  was  tied  in  a  knot     Bind  im- 
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pliei  the  dreamyolntioa  of  the  bind- 
in^-mftterial  around  what  is  bound, 
llie  hone  in*  the  stable  is  tied  up,  but 
not  bound  up.  When  two  things  are 
tied  together,  that  which  unites  them 
is,  in  some  measure,  intermediate; 
when  thev  are  bound,  it  is  not  inter- 
mediate but  oonstrictiYe.  When  a 
thing  is  tied  the  whole  is  in  restraint 
as  regards  what  is  external  to  it ;  when 
thejr  are  bound,  the  parts  are  in  re- 
straint as  regards  one  another.  The 
insane  patient  is  bound  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  the  martyr  is  tied  to  the 
stake.  When  used  metaphoricall^r — 
that  is.  morally — ^the  same  distinction 
preTaiis.  The  moral  tie  is  an  external 
restraint,  as  the  ties  of  kindred  ;  the 
bond  is  internal,  as  to  be  bound  in 
conscience.  We  are  bound  by  honour, 
we  are  tied  by  party.  Some  things 
are  tied  without  being  bound,  others 
bound  without  bein^  tied.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  expression — 

"  Tied  and  bound  with  the  ehaia  of  our 
»nB."-^Enff,  Liturgy. 

Lace  (O.  Fr.  iai,  a  mart ;  Lat. 
UUfueui)  IS  to  tie  together  by  inter- 
woven strings,  which  fasten  by  con- 
necting at  seyeral  different  points, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  a  pliable  ana 
extended  material  — 

"  Look,  lore,  what  enTiont  streaks 
Do  laee  the  serering  clouds  in  yonder  cMt." 
Shaxxspkajik. 

BIND.  Obugb.  Compel.  Con- 
strain.   Coerce. 

To  Bind  (see  aboye)  is  to  oblige  by 
the  force  of  such  circumstances  as  are 
intrinsic  to  the  individual  and  not  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  will  and  power 
of  another,  except  in  such  cases  as 
are  purely  technical  and  legal ;  as  for 
instance,  a  bond  or  bail  to  keep  the 
peace.  I  am  bound  by  moral  obliga- 
tions, as  duty,  consistency^  bonour,pro- 
miseti.  1  am  bound  to  assist  my  fnend 
in  his  trouble  if  1  can.  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  speak  the  truth,  keep  my 
word,  adhere  to  engagements,  and  to 
make  restitution  if  1  naye  taken  un- 
justly or  dishonestW.  Hence  a  man 
IS  his  own  judge  of^^what  binds  him, 
or  may  be  bound  to  do  something 
vrhich  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  do. 
Men  are  bound  by  manifold  ties  which 


SYNONYMS  [bind] 

they  recognize  or  fed  for  themselyes^ 
,   as  affection,  interest,  policy. 

"Eren   in  those    actions  whereby  an 
;    oflSenoe  may  be  oocasiooed  though  not  giren^ 

charity  binds  ns  lo  dear  both  oar  own 

name  and  the  eooadenoe   of  others.**— 

Bishop  Hall. 

'       Oblige  (Lat.  obttgart.  to  bind)^  de- 
notes the  operation  of  an  external 
force,  as  of  another's  will,  but  more 
I   commonly  the  force  of  circumstances. 
It  is  commonly  employed  in  cases  in 
which  no  strong  opposition  of  will  in 
the  agent  is  supposed.    It  is  not  so 
,  strong  as  bind,  but  though  not  so 
'  strong,  it  is  more  practical,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  man  may  be  bound  to  do 
what  he  does  not,  but  that  which  he  JB 
I   obliged  to  do  he  does.  Neither  BiNn 
'   nor  Oblige  excludes  necessarily  the 
,   will  of  the  agent.    Conscience  binds. 
I   Prudence  and  necessity  oblige,  so  that 
I   that  which  obligesmay  have  the  assent 

of  the  judgment. 
I       "  A  man  is  said  to  be  obUged  when  he  is 
'   nrged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from 
I    the  command  of  another.    And  firom  this 
account  of  obligation  it  follows  that  we  can 
I    be  obliged  to  do  nothbg  but  what  we  our- 
selves are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by,  for 
nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  motive  to  ns." 
I   -Palky. 

Compel  (Lat  compfiWiref  to  drive), 
unlike  the  former,  denotes  either  ab- 
solute opposition  of  the  will,  or  that 
it  was  powerless,  or  taken  no  account 
of.    Compulsion  may  proceed  from 
persons  or  from  circumstances,  whose 
force  we  are  unable  to  resist 
"  Before  the  sun  has  gilt  the  skies, 
Returning  labour  bids  me  rise ; 
Obedient  to  the  hunter's  bom 
He  quits  his  couch  at  earlv  mom ; 


B^  want  compell  'd  I  dig  the  soil ; 
IS  is  a  voluntary  toil.'^   CoTToys  Fables. 


HisL 


Constrain    (O.   Fr.    comtraindrty 

j   Lat.  consirin^tTt )  differs  from  Com  pel 

in  not  implymgthe  same  disregard  or 

annulling  of  the  will  of  the  person. 

I   CoMPELdenotesapurelyexternalforce. 

I   Constraint  may  be  internal.  I  exercise 

i   moral  force  when  1  constrain  myself, 

;   and  1  lend  myself  to  moral  influences 

I   when  I  am  constrained — as  for  in- 

'   stance  when,  from  a  feeling  of  com- 

'   passion.  I  act  in  a  certain  way.    The 

principle  of  compulsion  is  force,  that 

of  constraint  is  motive.  But  constraint 


n 
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I  comes  very  near  to  compul- 
8 ion,  as  in  the  following:— 

"  Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make   <mr    eyes    flow   with  joy,   betfts 

daace  with  comforts, 
Constrmins  them  weep."    ShakxspeaJIB. 

Coerce  (Lat.  eoercire)y\ike  Compel, 
seems  to  combine  the  external  action 
of  Compel  with  the  internal  action  of 
Constrain.  Hence  the  external  force 
of  compulsion  is  simple  and  direct,  of 
coercion,  complex  and  indirect.  In 
coercion  a  moral  medium  is  employed 
as  a  ftilcrum  for  the  lever  of  compul- 
sion. *'  Vote  for  which  candidate  you 
E lease,  but  if  you  vote  for  B,  you 
Qow  the  consequences  " — ^this  is  coer- 
cion. In  short,  coercion  isthe  exercise 
of  any  powerful  interference  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  will  of  another. 
Yet  it  has  a  social  character,  and  beais 
more  especially  upon  such  acts  as  men 
perform  not  merely  as  individuals,  but 
brought  into  contact  with  society  and 
their  fellow-men.  It  may  be  added 
that,  unlike  the  other  terms,  which 
have  only  a  positive.  Coerce  has  also 
a  negative  force,  in  which  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  restrain,  as  in  the  following : — 

*'  Therefore  the  debtor  is  coerced  his  li- 
berty until  he  makes  payment."— Bubke. 

BISHOP.    Prelate.     Diocesan. 

Bishop  (Gr.  WunwKa^,  overseer)  de- 
notes the  tnpiritual  order.  The  Bishop 
is  one  of  the  Episcopal  Order  in  the 
Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
orders  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  if 
there  be  any  other  inferior  orders. 

The  Prelate  (Lat.  prttferre,  part. 
pr4tiattu)f  denotes  the  rank  or  prefer- 
ment  of  the  person. 

The  Diocesan  (Gr.  hwnidtf  a  pro- 
vince j  a  diocese)  denotes  the  relation- 
ship to  a  sphere  of  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  Pre- 
lates not  in  Episcopal  orders. 

BLAME.  Censure.  Condemn. 
Reprove.  Reproach.  Upbraid. 
Reprimand.  Rebuke.  Chide.  Ani- 
madvert. Desounce.  Objurgate. 
ViTUPBRATE.    Scold. 

To  Blame  ([Fr.  hl&mer^  L.Lat.  6/af- 
fhcmare)  is  simply  to  ascribe  a  fault 
to  a  person,  or  to  refer  to  him  as  the 
caose  of  something  in  itself  wrong  or 
ontoward.  It  is  too  weak  to  extend 
to  crimes.    We  do  not  blame  persons 


for  committing  murder,  but  for  acci- 
dents or  injuries  when  their  occur- 
rence may  be  imputed  to  neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  the  like.  The  idea  of 
imputing  fault  constitutes  blame. 
But  faults  consist  both  in  defect  and 
in  excess.  Kindness  is  commendable^ 
but  over-indulgence  is  to  be  blamed. 
Blame  may  be  exercised  by  anyone 
towards  another,  without  dfistinction 
of  rank  or  rights,  and  may  extend  to 
motives  as  well  as  acts.  We  often 
blame  the  absent,  for  the  object  of 
blame  is  sometimes  not  so  much  to 
visit  others  with  censure,  as  to  ex- 

Siess  our  own  unfavourable  opinion, 
lame  may  be  indirect,  as  by  adopting 
one  policy  or  party,  we  inferentially 
bUuue  the  policy  oftne  opposite  party. 
We  may  blame  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done  or  caused.  Where  there  has 
been  no  choice  there  can  be  no  blame. 
W^e  may  blame  in  secret — that  is,  in 
our  own  minds. 

"  A  wise  man  may  fireqnently  negleet 
praise,  even  when  he  has  best  deserved  it ; 
bnt  in  all  matters  of  serious  consequence^ 
he  will  most  careAilly  endeavour  so  to  re- 
ffulftte  his  condnct  as  to  avoid  not  only 
oiamewcrthiness,  bnt  as  mnch  as  possible 
every  imputation  of  6/a»M."— 8MiTH,>1forai 
Sentiments. 

To  Censure  (Lat.  censiaray  ajudg- 
tnenty  opinion)  is  the  formal,  open, 
or  public  expression  of  fault  by  a 
superior,  or  one  who  assumes  to  be 
so  for  the  occasion.  To  censure  is 
more  an  act  of  personal  authority  than 
to  blame,  and  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  person  censured ;  whereas- 
we  may  blame  the  absent  or  the  dead. 
The  conduct  may  be  blamed,  as  well 
as  the  person,  but  it  is  only  tlie  person 
that  is  censured.  A  certain  gravitv 
of  offence  is  implied  in  censure  which 
seems  to  be  midway  between  light 
faults  and  heavy  crimes.  The  force 
of  blame  is  proportioned  to  its  moral 
justice  and  deserving ;  but  censure  is 
supposed  to  carry  some  decree  of 
punishment  in  its  own  seventy,  and 
the  character,  moral  or  official,  of  him 
who  expresses  it.  Censure  expresses 
a  kind  of  acknowledged  right  to  ex- 
press blame.  A  person  may  be  blamed 
for  his  good  nature,  and  censured  for 
his  negligence. 
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"Of  this  deliner  Honee  is  th«  best 
nMMUr.  H»  appews  in  good  humoor  while 
he  cauures  ;  and  therefore  hit  oomnr  haa 
the  more  weight,  a«  tappowd  to  inroceed 
nem  jodgment,  notfrom  paarion."— Youira. 

To  CoNDSM  N  (  Lftt  condemndrt)  ap- 
plies to  gniTe  offenoes  and  those  who 
commit  them.  It  ia  the  solemn  pro- 
nunciation of  an  adTerse  judgment, 
either  formallj  and  openly,  or  in 
one's  own  mind.  He  who  condemns 
passes  an  adrene  judgment  with  the 
consciousness  that  his  expression  of 
it  will  be  followed  hjjpersonal  conse- 
quences. Condemn  is  simple,  abso- 
lute, final.  Condemnation  implies 
that  the  time  for  extenuation,  defence, 
apoloffjr  is  passed.  Censure  or  bhune 
maj  be  modified,  oondemnatian  is 
•complete. 

"  When  Chrut  aaked  the  woman. «  Hath 
no  man  eomiemtud  thee  f  He  certainly 
•poke,  and  waa  widerMood  by  the  woman 
to  apeak  of  a  legal  and  Jndidal  eoodemaa- 
rion.  Otherwise  her  answer,  «  No  man. 
Lord/  was  not  true.  In  every  other  sense 
<jfeoHdemmitiOH,  as  blame,  censure,  reproof, 
private  J  adgment.  and  the  like,  many  had 
condtnvtedliBr;  all  thoM,  in  short,  who 
brought  her  to  Jesns."— Palst. 

Reprove  (Lat.  r^}ibare)  is  more 
strictly  personal  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going, though  it  has  not  the  weight 
of  Condemn.  It  is  personally  to 
f^zpress  one's  disapprobation  to  an- 
other, commonly  one's  junior  or  infe- 
rior. It  may  be  no  more  than  to 
express  it  simply  and  in  few  words, 
or  even  by  a  sign,  and  so  differs  from 
censure,  which  enters  upon  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  supposed  offence. 
The  wish  to  convince  another  of  his 
fault  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  re- 
member it  as  a  warning  for  the  future 
dictates  reproof.  As  we  may  blame 
and  condemn  either  ourselres  or 
others,  so  we  censure  and  reprove 
others  only.  We  reprove  others,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  punidiing 
them  as  of  awakening  and  oenefiting 
them.  Though  reproof  is  not  the 
same  thing  an  blame,  censure,  or  con- 
demnation, it  may  enter  as  an  element 
into  all  three. 

"And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment 

tries 
To  tempt  iu  new-fledged  oftpring  to  the 

skies- 


[BLAMS] 


He   tried  eaeh  art.  nprmfei  each   ovil 


AUnred  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 
way.*  Qoii 


Rebuxb  (Fr.  r«6ottfu«r,  to  bkmt  a 
weapon  thrown :  set  Lrmi^,  a.  t.  rebou- 
ehor)  is  more  energetic  and  less  didac- 
tic than  Reprove.  It  is  to  reprove  in  a 
certain  manner,  that  is,  with  sharp- 
ness, or  outspokenness.  It  implies 
some  degree  of  moral  indignation  in 
the  rebuker,  and  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  moral  courage,  as  when  an 
inferior  rebukes  a  superior,  or  one 
blames  another  to  his  fitce  as  not 
afraid  to  do  so.  A  rebuke  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
as  a  sudden  check  upon  another. 
Reason  reprores,  impulse  rebukes. 

*'The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he 

cheered. 
Nor  to  rtM^  the  ridi  olbnder  fesr'd.'' 

DRTDXir. 

Reproach  (Fr.  reprochoTj  Lat.  re- 
praprtarv,  to  bring  near ^  before  the  eyet) 
differs  from  the  firegoing  in  its  whole 
tone  and  spirit.  It  is  the  reproof  of 
the  inferior,  the  suffering,  or  the 
weak.  Its  etymological  force  is  to 
bring  near  or  htme  to  another  the 
fault  or  wrong  that  he  has  done.  It 
is  between  persons  related  by  some 
kind  of  tie.  The  subject  of  the  re- 
proach is  an  aasumed  violation  of 
moral  obligation,  which  has  redound- 
ed to  the  injury  of  the  reproacher  or 
the  reproached,  as  a  son  might  re- 
proach his  father  with  his  own  ne- 
glected education,  or  one  reproaches 
another  with  his  neglect  of  his  own 
duty  or  interest.  According  as  the 
fault  that  has  been  committed  is  against 
one's  self  or  not,  will  be  the  nature 
and  de^ee  of  indignation  or  protest 
roused  m  the  mind  against  the  object 
of  the  reproach ;  but  in  any  case  the 
aim  is  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  another 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self, ^'setting  before  him  the  things 
thathe  hath  done."  Reflexion  may  lead 
one  to  reproach  one's  self,  in  which 
case  the  effect  of  reproach  is  only  infe- 
rior to  that  of  remorse.  To  be  without 
reproach  is  to  be  without  anything 
that  another  might  brin^  home  to 
one's  dishonour  or  discredit. 


[blanch] 


•"Tha  ChermUer  Bayurd,  < 
ftnonff  hia  eoDtemporuiM  hj  the  6 
tioa  of  *Tb«  Knight  without  fear  i 
proaeh.^  **— Robkbtsoit. 

Upbraid  (A.  S.  upgebredan^  is  akin 
to  reproBcli.  It  is  to  reproach  in  a 
certain  wa^,  that  is,  energeticallj  and 
demonstratiTelj.  One  may  reproach 
with  a  look,  but  one  upbraids  with 
earnestness  and  forcible  words.  We 
reproach  to  make  others  sorryy  we 
upbraid  to  make  them  ashamed.  He 
who  reproTes  does  it  under  some  sense 
of  moral  responsibility.  He  who  up- 
braids may  possibly  do  it  to  senre  his 
own  endsy  as  in  the  following : — 

*'  He  diteonmges  the  weak,  and  weakens 
the  hands  of  the  etrong,  and  by  upbraiding 
their  weakneea,  tempts  them  to  torn  it  into 
rashness  or  deqiair.^— Bishop  Tatlob. 

Reprimand  (Fr.  r^primandgr,  Lat. 
rfytHmgnda^r^ipr^m&ref  to  ehechLrm  i  ) 
belongs  to  such  censure  of  individuals 
as  is  expressed  bv  a  superior  in  the 
discharge  ofhis  duty  as  such.  When 
it  is  official  it  carries  with  it  the  cha- 
racter of  a  minor  penalty.  It  has  also 
the  character  of  official  wamiiuf,  and 
is  suggestire  of  hearier  punishment 
on  repetition  of  the  ofience.  The 
fiither  reprimands  his  disobedient 
child,  the  master  his  senrant,  the  pre- 
ceptor his  pupil,  the  commanoing 
omcer  his  subordinate.  We  do  not 
censure  inferiors,  nor  reprimand  su- 
periors. 

CniDB  (A.  S.  eidan,  to  ehidoy  braxol) 
is  a  minor  and  less  dignified  upbraid- 
ing— a  finding  common  fault  in  a  clam- 
orous and  angry  manner.  An  appeal 
to  the  imperfect  reason  and  childish 
fiears  of  the  young  is  manifested  by 
the  chiding  of  their  children  by  im- 
patient mothers.  We  chide  the  young, 
the  thoughtless,  the  self-willed. 

"  As  children  should  be  Tery  seldom  cor- 
rected by  blows,  so  I  think  fireqnent,  and 
cnedally  passionate  cMdinff  of  almost  as 
fll  cufiseqnenee.  It  lessens  the  anthority 
of  the  parent,  and  the  vespeet  of  the  ehild.'* 

^LOCKB. 

Objuboatb  (Lat.  obfurgan)  is  more 
naturally  used  towards  eouals,  as 
Chidb  and  Scold  (Du.  tekelden,  to 
teold)  towards  inferiors  and  juniors. 
8cou>  has  in  it  more  of  authority  and 
harshness.    Chios  more  of  Tolubility 
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and  shsrpness.    Ol^urgation  may  be 
oonveyea  in  a  single  sentence. 

"  The  obpirgatory  qnestion  of  the  Phari- 
sees.'*~PALKT. 

Vitupbratb  (Lat.  t^ti^iifrars)  con- 
veys the  idea  of  telling  censure,  or 
eloquent  scolding,  conduct  being  for- 
oiblj;  denounced,  and  tenns  effectiTcly 
administered. 

"  Fitiqmtittra  appellation.''— BmrJoifSOir. 

"  A  common  seoid  (eommanii  rixatxix— 
for  our  Law  Latin  confines  it  to  the  femi- 
nine sender)  is  a  pnblie  nuisance  to  her 
neighbourhood."— blaokstobb. 

Animadvbbt  (Lat.  dntmadvertHre ) 
is  to  notice  un&yourably  and  in  the 
way  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  so  of 
necessity  applies  not  to  grave  offences 
of  morals,  but  to  matters  of  taste, 
maimers,  and  measures  in  regard  to 
their  accuracy  or  propriety.  It  in- 
volves, together  with  ttie  censure,  an 
unfolding  of  the  objection  in  detail. 

^'If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
either  of  them  had  assuredly  a  right  to 
amntadoert  on  either  of  the  Houses,  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  so  subject  to 
anitnadoersion  would  instantly  cease  to  be- 
part  of  the  supreme  power." — Biu^OK- 
STOBB. 

Bbnouncb  (Lat.  drnunetare)  ex- 
presses the  stroneest  form  of  disap- 
proval. While  oisapproTal  may  be 
confined  to  one's  own  mind,  denun- 
ciation is  open  and  audible.  It  ex- 
presses not  only  the  calm  decision  of 
the  judraent,  like  condemn,  but  also 
the  furuer  manifestation  of  outraged 
feeling.  Yet  denunciation  is  not 
wanting  in  formality  and  solemnity. 
It  is  uie  declaration  of  impending 
wrath,  vengeance,  or  punishment,  or 
of  an  adrerse  judgment,  in  terms  of 
vehement,  yet  measured  reprobation. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  indignation 
makes  the  judge.  It  commonly  refers, 
acts  to  a  stancurd,  and  individuals  to 
a  character,  so  affixing  to  them  cer- 
tain representative  designations,  i 
denounce  a  man  as  a  villain,  or  his 
conduct  as  influenced  by  evil  mo- 
tives. 

"  Denounced  for  a  heretic."— Mobb. 

BLANCH.     Whiten.     Bleach. 
Of  these.  Whiten,  to  make  white 
(A.S.  hvnt)y  is  the  generic  term.     It 
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is  to  iuduoe  awhiteneas  upon  a  mate- 
rial,  either  bj  internal  alteration,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  external  colour- 
ing. 

To  Blanch  (Fr.  blanCfWhiu)  is  to 
make  white  or  whiten  by  an  alteration 
of  the  inherent  and  natural  colouring 
matter  of  the  subetanoe,  as  in  the 
effect  of  etiolation  produced  in  plants 
by  ezclasion  of  the  son's  rays. 

To  Blbach  (A.  S.  bldeian,  to  grow 
vaU)  indicates  that  the  process  has 
Deen  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
the  colouring-matter  of  the  body, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  light  and 
air,  or  tne  application  of  some  acid. 

BLEMISH.  Defect.  Fault. 
Flaw. 

Blemish  (O.  Fr.  bUtmir,  bUmir^  to 
loouiu/,  $oH :  Skeat*8  £tym.  Diet,)  is  a 
partial  or  local  defect,  miury,  or  con- 
trariety which  affects  toe  complete- 
ness of  the  external  aspect  of  a  tning, 
as  a  spot  of  white  on  a  horse  other- 
wise entirely  black.  So  metaphori- 
cally, a  blemish  in  character  refers  to 
reputation,  or  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
otneiB.  As  the  term  blemish  directly 
expresses  a  fault  or  defect  in  appear- 
ance, BO  it  indirectly  implies  the  con- 
trary in  the  subject  of  it.  The  blemish 
is  small  and  slight  in  itself,  and  is 
unsightly  by  reason  of  so  much  which 
is  otherwise.  Blemishes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  rarietjr  of  causes,  as  na- 
ture, fiiulty  operation,  accident,  vio- 
lence, time. 

'*  They  have  poweased  other  beantias 
which  were  eonfarmable  to  jut  critieim ; 
and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been 
able  to  overpower  oensnre*  aod  give  the 
mind  a  satismetion  saperior  to  the  disgnat 
arising  from  the  AtonuAet."— Hume. 

Defect  (Lat.  defectuSf  a  vmnt)  is 
ihe  absence  of  what  is  required  to  con- 
stitute completeness  of  any  kind,  as  of 
form,  substance,  or  auality,or  power — 
as  e.g.f  a  defect  in  ukc  or§^ization  of 
an  animal,  a  defect  of  vision,  a  defect 
in  a  work  of  art,  a  defect  in  a  mental 
estimate,  as  in  tiie  material  construc- 
tion of  a  thing.  In  regard  to  products 
and  operations,  Defect  expresses  a 
marked  degree  of  imperfection :  as  a 
blemish  mars  the  individual,  so  a  defect 
causes  to  (all  short  of  the  type  or  re- 
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quirements  of  the  species.  A  blemish 
in  a  painting  belong  tq  that  canvas 
or  picture,  a  defect  is  a  non-fulfilment 
of  the  rules  of  the  art. 

'*  And  after  all.  the  rules  of  religion  and 
Tirtne  which  were  drawn  np  by  these  phi- 
losophers have  baen  very  imperfect  and 
drfective  in  many  instanoes."— watts. 

Fault  (Yr.faute)  is  a  defect  as  re- 
ferred to  human  agency,  as  a  fault  of 
perspective  in  a  painting ;  while  the 
fading  of  a  colour  under  natural  in- 
fluences is  a  blemish,  and  anything 
which  deteriorated  it  or  detracted  from 
its  completeness,  whether  as  a  work  of 
art  or  as  an  article  of  furniture,  would 
be  a  defect.  We  speak,  however,  of 
fiiults  of  commidsion  as  well  as  omis- 
sion. What  is  wanting  is  defective, 
what  is  ill  done  is  faulty.  In  this 
case  the  one  is  negative,  the  other 
positive.  As  fault  includes  in  its 
idea  a  relation  to  the  doer  or  maker,  so 
defect  expresses  something  impertect 
in  the  tnine.  Human  imperfection 
occasions  defects  in  character  and  con- 
duct. Human  weaknesses,  tempta- 
tions, ignorance,  error,  occasion 
faults.  That  is  faulty  which  has  what 
it  ought  not  to  have,  that  is  defective 
which  has  not  what  it  ought  to  have. 
The  former  requires  correction,  the 
latter  supply.  ^ 

"  He  who  is  gratified  with  that  which  ia 
faulty  in  woria  of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste, 
and  he  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  excellence  orfaultauu 
is  a  man  of  good  taste.'*— Bsattde. 

The  term  Flaw  (A.  S.  Jloh ;  cf. 
Swedish  J^aga.  a  crack)  is  primarily 
applied  to  sucn  a  defect  as  affects  the 
body  or  substance  of  a  thing.  A 
flaw  in  a  picture  deteriorates  its  com- 
mercial value,  a  blemish  disfigures  it 
as  a  work  of  art.  A  flaw  more  strictly 
belongs  to  those  things  which  owe 
their  value  to  the  qualitv  of  their  sub- 
stance, as  sound,  durabre,  and  of  uni- 
form colour  or  brightness.  A  flaw  in 
ice  is  a  warning  to  the  skater.  A  flaw 
in  an  emerald  depreciates  its  value.  A 
flaw  in  a  document  is  metaphorical, 
and  denotes  what  is  analogous  to  the 
disruption  of  substantial  continuity  or 
completeness.  So  we  speak  of  a 
^' flaw  in  an  indictment,"  and  in  the 
following : — 


[bloody] 
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"No;    the  decree  wu  just  and  without 


And  He  th»t  made  had  right  to  make  the 
law."  CoWPSK. 

BLINK.     WiNi. 

No  harder  distinction  perhaps  exists 
in  our  languaj^  than  that  which  has 
to  he  ascertained  between  these  two 
terma.  Both  have  their  secondary  as 
well  as  primary  or  physical  significa- 
tions. Even  with  tne  best  authorities 
Blink  is  explained  by  Wink,  and  Wink 
by  Blink  ;  while  in  regard  to  their  se- 
condary use  in  the  sense  of  oonnivanoe, 
we  find  "  to  blink  at,"  and  "  to  wink 
at  "  employed  in  this  sense  by  English 
classical  authors.  The  connision  ex- 
isting between  the  terms  seems  to  flow 
from  the  likeness  of  the  things.  To 
Blink  (A.  S.  fr/iean, to^ZitCer)maybe 
etymologically  either  to  move  twmk- 
lingly,  like  a  twinkline  star,  or  to 
close  partially  or  entirely  under  the 
efi^ect  of  very  strong  or  sudden  liffht. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  Wx  nk, 
the  A.  S.  tomctan  meant  to  nod  as 
well  as  to  wink ;  and  a  connexion  be- 
tween vink  and  wing  has  been  sug- 
ffested  (cf.  Dutch  mSsen,  to  vibrate). 
Now  when  Shakespeare  wrote — 

"  I  hare  not  slept  one  wMc," 

it  is  plain  that,  first,  this  was  no  oon- 
tinufCMi  but  a  tiigitiye  closing  of  the 
eyes ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  a  clo- 
amg,  not  of  one  eye  but  of  both.  We 
may  therefore  eliminate  l^e  possible 
supposition  that  to  wink  means  to 
shut  and  close  one  eye  merebr  because 
this  is  the  common  form  of  conscious 
winking.  To  wink  is  quickly  to  close 
and  open  one  eye  or  both.  When 
Chaucer  wrote — 

'^Than  apon  him  she  keb  np  both  her 

ejme. 
And  with  a  blinke  it  came  in  till  his  thonffht 
That   he  sometime  her  fkce  before  had 

he  no  doubt  used  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  a  quick  view,  or  glance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  glare  and  external  pres- 
sure upon  the  eye  would  be  the  close- 
ness and  continuity  of  the  blink.  So 
Sir  Thomas  More : — 

'*  The  eyes  jrblent 
Do  blink  even  blind  with  objects  vehe- 
ment." 


The  metaphorical  force  of  Buvkino, 
then,  seems  to  be  to  shun,  to  avoid 
seeing  from  a  desire  to  evade ;  and  so 
only  indirectly  and  negatively  to  con- 
nive at.  On  the  other  hand.  Wink, 
when  used  in  this  way,  has  the  force  of 
active  connivance,  the  winking  being 
not  only  a  blinding  of  the  eye,  but 
much  more  significantly  a  purposed 
twinkling  of  it,  as  a  sign  of^recogni- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  a  mind  at  once  awake 
to  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  it  were, 
purposely  asleep.  So  Gower : — 
"  Better  is  to  wyn^  than  to  loke." 
So  Udal  on  Romaines : — 

"Bat  to  thentente  that  peace  and 
concord  maye  amonffe  jou  bee  maintained, 
and  steadfastly  abyde,  certain  thingesmost 
bee  vfynked  at,  some  things  mnste  bee  suf- 
fered, and  some  thinges  most  gently  be 
taken." 

On  the  other  hand,  winhe  was  used, 
like  blink,  of  involuntary  closing  of 
the  eyes  wholly  or  partially. 

BLOCK.    Mass.    Lump. 

The  Block  (Welsh  ploc)  is  a  solid 
mass  of  uniform  material,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  having  one  or  more  plane 
or  approximately  plane  surfiices. 

A  Mass  (Fr.  wuuse)  is  a  body  of 
matt^  concreted  or  collected,  whether 
of  uniform  substance  or  not ;  as  a  mass 
of  gold,  or  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

A  Lump  (allied  to  the  English 
clump :  Wedgwood)  is  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter uniform  in  substance,  shapeless, 
and  of  no  considerable  bulk. 

BLOODY.  Sanouinaby.  Blood- 
thirsty. 

Bloody  is  primarily  purely  physical 
(A.S.  bldd,  blood)  and  means  having 
blood,  consisting  of  blood,  or  more 
commonlv  coyered  or  stamed  with 
blood.  A  bloody  coat  is  a  coat  stained 
with  blood;  bloody  deeds  involve 
shedding  of  blood.  It  is  also  a  vivid 
metaphorical  term.  A  bloody  tyrant 
is  one  who  has  destroyed  many  lives, 
and  delighted  to  do  so.  A  bloody 
period  of  history  is  pregnant  with 
wars  and  deaths. 

"When  this  great  rerolntion  was  at- 
tempted in  a  more  regular  mode  by  govern, 
ment,  it  was  opposed  oy  plots  and  seditions 
of  the  people  ;  when  by  popular  efforts,  it 
was  repressed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of 
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power}  snd62oocfyezeeatioiii  often Uoodify 
rctonied,  marked  the  whole  of  its  progren 
through  all  ito  tUgee."— Burkk. 

Sanouinart  IB  purely,  or  almoft 
purely,  moral ;  and  ia  an  inatanoe  of 
the  tendency  of  Latin  worda  to  ap- 
propriate secondary  meanings,  leay- 
in^  the  primary  to  the  Saxon.  The 
epithet  Sanguinary  belongs  to  such 
cnaracters  or  acts  as  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  shedding  of  Blood  (Lat. 
tangutnem),  aa  a  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion, tyrant,  war. 

"  Well,  ooe  at  least  is  safe ;  one  sheltered 

here 
Has  never  heard  the  ganguiruiry  yell 
Of  cruel  man  exalting  in  her  woes." 

COWPBR. 

Bloodthirsty  is,Bpeeifically,  the  de- 
siring and  compassing  the  emision  of 
blood  as  an  animal  psssion;  whether 
from  natural  appetite,  as  in  the  tiger, 
or,  from  cruelt^  or  vmdictiTeness,  as 
in  the  tyrannical  and  unforgiving. 
The  tyrant  might  be  called  sanguinary, 
or,  by  a  stronger  and  coarser  term, 
bloodthirsty  j  but  the  tiger  is  blood- 
thirsty, not  sanguinary. 

"The  PerQTiaiiB  Ibnght  not,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glnt  blooathirtty  diTinities 
with  hamao  sacrifices."— RoBXRTSOK. 

BLOOM.    Blossom.    Flowbr. 

There  is  a  oonventional  difference 
of  usage  between  these  terms.  Bloom 
( IceLBJtfm,  a  biossom)  being  employed 
generally  of  flowers,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Blossom  (A.  S.  bUktma)  of 
the  flowers  of  fruit-trees.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  absolute.  We  speak 
of  the  bloom  or  blossom  of  fruit-trees, 
but  hardly  of  the  blossom  of  the  flowers 
of  the  parterre.  Flower  (Fr.yleur,  Lat. 
ttorem)  is  at  once  the  most  generic  and 
common,  and  also  the  more  scientific 
term.  The  little  child  delights  to 
gather  wild  flowers.  The  florist  seeks 
to  develop  their  bloom.  The  botanist 
regards  the  flower  aa  that  part  of  a 
plant  whic^  anbsenrea  its  reproduc- 
tion. In  their  secondary  senses 
the  bloom  symbolises  the  freshest 
period  of  existence;  the  blossom,  the 
opening  of  promise  and  hope;  the 
flower,  the  cnoice  and  select  portion, 
that  which  shows  the  brightest  ana 
the  fairest. 
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BLOW.    Stroke.    Knock. 

Blow  (ef.  O.  Du.  6/auir«n,  to  itriilcs) 
expresses  the  violent  application  of 
one  substance  to  another.  It  may  be 
with  or  without  design.  If  we  heard 
of  a  blow  from  a  sword,  we  should 
take  it  to  mean  the  back,  the  pommel, 
or  the  flat  side,  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  stroke  or  cut.  A  Stroke  (cf.  Ger. 
streieh)  is  a  finer  and  lighter  kind  ot 
blow,  almost  reauiring  an  instrument 
on  purpose.  Hence  it  fi)Ilow8  that 
we  rerj  commonly  fipeak  of  accidental 
blows,  hardly  ever  of  accidental 
strokes;  for  stroke  involves  a  con- 
tinuous relative  line  of  movement,  or 
force  exercised,  even  though  it  be 
not,  as  it  commonly  is,  one  regulated 
by  design. 

"Nor  can  it  be  meant  that  if  a  man 
shonid  aetnally  ttrike  ns  on  one  cheek  we 
should  immediatelv  turn  to  him  the  other, 
and  desire  the  blow  to  be  repeated. "~ 
Bishop  Pobtbus. 

BOARD.     Plank. 

A  Board  (A.8.  bard)  is  wood  sawed 
thin,  and  of  an  equilateral  shape,  or 
nearly  so.  A  Plank  (Fr.  pianehe)  is 
thicker,  and  on  an  average  of  at  least 
two  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  also> 
narrow,  or  of  considerable  length  in 
proportion  to  its  width.  A  Board 
may  be  of  small  dimensions  and  thin. 
The  difierenoe  ia  reflected  in  ^e  se- 
condary naes  of  the  words.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  ship's  planks  suggests  the 
slight  interval  wnich  may  separate 
life  from  death.  Shipwrecked  men 
are  sometimes  saved  upon  planks.  A 
mere  plank  may  serve  fior  a  bridge- 
across  a  chasm.  The  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  term  Board  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  is  that  round 
which  persons  assemble  in  convivial 
or  deliberative  meetings. 

BOAST.  Vaunt.   Glory.    Brag. 

To  Boast  (Wei.  bostio)  is  to  speak 
in  ostentatious  langua^,  with  a  view 
to  self-praise  or  sel^exaltation.  A 
man  vain  and  mendacious  will  boast 
of  his  yalorous  deeds ;  a  man  of  vul- 
garity beaides,  will  boast  of  hi^i 
wealth.  Nevertheless,  mendacity  ia 
not  essentially  impliea  in  boastmg; 
only  the  habit  of  cirawing  things  one 
way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  self, 
is  mjurious  to  strict  truth-speaking. 


[boisterous]       discriminated. 


To  boMt  indicatefl  more  of  yanitj,  and 
to  vaunt  more  of  pride.  To  Vaunt  a 
Uiing  w  simpljto  bring  it  (perhaps 
frequently)  before  others,  as  a  matter 
of  admiratioB  in  oneself.  To  boast 
implies  mere  talking  about  it.  with 
that  tendency  to  a  manifestation  of 
personal  pomposity  and  exaggeration 
which  does  not  belong,  or  not  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  to  V  a unt.  1 1  may 
be  observed  that  there  is  less  of  ialse- 
hood  compatible  with  vaunting  than 
with  boasting.  It  is  possible  to  boast 
of  having  done  what  one  never  did. 
We  Vaunt  (Fr.  vanter,  Lat.  vanXtare) 
that  which  is  true  in  itself,  but  on 
which  we  place  an  exaggerated  value. 
To  vaunt  a  thing  is  to  put  forth  that 
as  solid  and  substanUal  which  is 
really  emptinm  r  Lat.  vdnttas), 

Brao  (prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
kreaky  as  to  eraek  is  to  boast)  is  to 
boast  especially  of  personal  achieve- 
ments, or  at  least  of  what  is  personal. 
A  man  may  boast  of  his  ancestors,  he 
brags  of  his  performances. 

"  Made  not  here  his  brag 
Of '  came '  and  '  saw '  and  overcame.*' 
Shaxespkabx. 
"The  right  hoDonrable  ffentleman  has 
chosen  to  come  forward  wiUi  an  uncalled- 
for  declaration  ;  he  boastingly  tells  yon  that 
he   has   seen,  read,  digested,  compared 
eTerythiag;  and  that  if  he  has  sinned,  he 
has  sinned  with  his  ejes  broad  open."-. 
Bdbkx.  '^ 

"  Ail  others  may  vawU  merely  that  they 


have  vanonished  men,  bat  to^ns  may 
coast  that  he  hath  eononered  and  overcome 
even  Fortune  herself.*'— Houjuto,  PUny. 

To  Glory  (O,  fr.ghriey  Lat. g/oria, 
gUny)  in  a  thing  commonly  denotes 
an  antagonistic  view  of  the  admirable 
in  oneself,  as  if  one  were  determined 
to  vaunt  it,  whatever  estimate  others 
might  set  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the 
high  value  we  set  upon  it  ourselves. 
It  ia  used  of  anythm^  which  bears 
characteristically  a  relation  to  our- 
selves, as  possessions,  reputation,  acts. 

*•  Whose  flay  is  their  shame."—  English 

BOATMAN.    Waterman. 

A  Boatman  is  a  general  term  for 
one  whose  trade  is  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  boats.  A  Waterman 
plies  his  boat  for  hire,  and  is  paid  for 
nis  labour  in  so  doing. 
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"As  late  the  boatmoH  hies  him  home.** 
Pxrcivau 
"They  ordered  the  vxttermen  to  let  fall 
their  oars  more  gently."— Dbydxh. 

BODY.     Corpse.     Carcase. 

Body  ^A.S.  bodig),  as  taken  in  the 
sense  of  dead  body,  and  Corpse  (  Lat. 
corpiM,  a  body)  are  applied  to  human 
beings;  Carcase  (Fr.  careasse)  only 
to  brutes,  except  in  disparagement. 
Body  is  used  of  the  organization 
before  as  well  as  after  death,  and  is 
applicable  to  brutes  as  well  as  men, 
CoRME  only  to  men.  Wedgewood 
identifies  the  Saxon  bodie  with  the 
German  bottiah,  a  cask,  of  which  the 
root  is  6o«,  a  lump,  protuberance,  the 
thick  part  of  anythmg;  so  that  the 
primaiT  sense  of  body  is  the  thick 
part  of  the  living  frame,  as  distin- 
giiished  from  the  limbs  or  lesser  divi- 
sions;  then  the  whole  material  frame, 
as  distinguished  from    the    sentient 

grinciple  by  which  it  is  animated, 
►ther  forms  of  the  word  carcase 
appear  in  diiferent  languages,  with 
the  common  meaning  of  a  husk,8hell» 
or  case. 

"The    resurrection    of   the   body'*  — 
Apostle^  Creed.  ^' 

Corpse  was  further  written  corps  and 
corse.    So  Dryden  has  in  the  plural 

"  The  hall  was  heaped  with  corjisr 

"  For  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the- 
eagles  be  gathered  together.*'—Bible. 

BOISTEROUS.  Turbulent.  Tu- 

MULTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  human 
behaviour,  with  certain  differences. 
The  behaviour  of  an  individual  may 
be  Boisterous  (O.E.ioi«fOT«;  Welsh, 
btpyst,  wildne3s\  or  the  term  may  be 
employed  of  a  number  of  persons. 
As  such,  it  denotes  violence  and  rude- 
ness of  noise  in  words  and  move^ 
ments.  It  refers  to  the  external  man- 
ner, and  not  to  the  mind,  and  may  pro- 
ceed from  mental  conditions  of  opposite 
kinds,  as  one  mav  be  boisterous  from 
indignation,  or  boisterous  in  merri- 
ment. The  boisterous  is  the  result  of 
conflicting,  contrariant,  and  irregular 
forces,  exerted  without  uniformity  or 
seli-control.     In  boisterous  weather 
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the  elementB  show  signs  of  ?ftriftble 
commotion. 
"  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  (set  for 

E anted,  and  eo  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and 
lloo'd  it  as  boisterouify  ae  the  rest."— 
STSBirx. 

TuRBULBNT  (Lat.  turbtUsntut,  turba, 
tumuU,  crowd)  denotes  a  disposition 
not  only  to  disorder,  but  to  insub- 
ordination. 

*'  As  thii  Innocent  waj  of  paseing  a  leitnre 
hour  is  not  only  consistent  with  a  nreat 
character,  bat  very  graeeM  to  it,  so  there 
are  two  sorts  of  people  to  whom  I  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  it.  The  first  are 
those  who  are  uneasy  ont  of  want  of  thought, 
the  second  are  those  who  are  so  ont  of  a  tur- 
bulence of  spirit."— Tatlbb. 

Tumultuous  (Lat.  tUmultubitu) 
means  inclined  to  make  a  noi^ie  in  tur- 
bulence or  in  merriment;  but  tne  effect 
is  direct,  while  that  of  boisterous  is  un- 
intended. A  boisterous  meeting  is  led 
into  being  noisy ;  a  tumultuous  meet^ 
ing  is  noisy  on  purpose,  and,  when 
difficult  to  regulate,  is  turbulent.  It 
is  the  combination  of  roices  with  other 
sounds  in  confusion  and  disorder 
that  constitutes  tumult.  Turbulent 
denotes  the  resistance  of  the  will  or 
passions ;  Tumultuous  that  they  are 
confused  and  conflicting.  A  solitary 
person  may  be  turbulent ;  a  crowd  is 
tumultuous. 

"  The  workmen  accordingly  rery  seldom 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  violence  of 
those  tumultuous  combinations,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  bnt  the  punishment 
and  ruin  of  the  ringleaden."— Adam 
Smith. 

BOLD.  Fbarlbss.  Brate. 
Courageous.  Intrepid.  Undaunted. 
Valiant.  Gallant.  Heroic. 
Daring. 

Bold  (A.  S.  bald,  beald)  refers 
rather  to  the  readiness  to  meet  dan- 
ger, than  to  the  conduct  under  its 
immediate  circumstances.  So  a  man's 
conduct  in  the  lists  may  be  not  in 
unison  with  the  boldness  with  which 
he  entered  them.  Fearless  de- 
notes a  negative  state  of  mind — the 
absence  of  fear.  'I'his  may  be  either 
from  courage  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, or  from  boldness  in  being  ready 
to  encounter  it,  or  from  a  belief  that 
no  ground  exists  for  apprehension. 
Boldness  expresses  a^ua/tt^^fearless- 
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ness  a  mode  of  conduct  under  specific 
circumstances. 

"  Ask  an  Englishman,  however,  whether 
he  is  afraid  of  death  ;  and  he  boldly  answen 
in  the  negative  ;  bnt  observe  his  behavionr 
in  drcnmstanoes  of  approaching  uckneas, 
and  yon  will  find  his  actions  give  his  as- 
sertions the  Ue."— Goldsmith. 

"  This  fearlameu  of  temper  depends 
upon  natural  constitution  as  much  as  any 
quality  we  can  possess;  for  where  the 
animal  system  b  strong  and  robust  it  is 
easily  acquired,  but  when  the  nervee  are 
weak  and  extremely  sensible,  they  fall  pre- 
sentiy  into  tremors  that  throw  the  mind  cff 
the  hinges,  and  cast  a  eonftision  over  her." 
— Sbabgh,  Light  of  Nature. 

Brave  (Fr.  bravti)  applies  to  such 
dangers  ss  come  from  living  or  active 
opponents,  whose  power  is  to  be 
dreaded,  implying  a  sustained  energy 
of  soul.  Tne  man  who  plunges  into 
the  sea  off  a  high  rook  is  bold,  but 
not  brave.  Yet  when  he  finds  himself 
swimming  in  a  rough  sea  he  may 
strike  out  bravely  for  the  shore.  The 
man  who  takes  a  noxious  animal  in 
his  hand  is  fearless.  The  ti-ue  knight, 
the  good  soldier,  the  spirited  lion- 
hunter,  are  brave — Pope  would  add, 
he  who  meets  death  as  he  ought — 
"Who  combats  braotiy  is  not  therefore 


He  draads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest 
slave.'* 

To  the  Courageous  man  ( Fr.  cou- 
rage) belongs  that  active  fortitude 
which  is  shown  against  every  sort  of 
danger.  Courao  e  expresses  a  calmer 
and  more  persistent  quality  than 
bravery.  Braveir  shows  itself  in 
action,  courage  also  in  the  passive 
endurance  of  the  nearness  of  danger 
without  fear.  Bravery  too  is  against 
physical  peril,  but  we  recognize  a 
moral  courage  which  encounters  such 
trials  as  threaten  no  physical  hurt. 
Courage  is  more  in  principle,  braverpr 
in  temperament.  When  courage  is 
sustained,  and  has  borne  the  test  of 
repeated  trials,  or  when  it  stands  the 
test  of  extreme  danger,  in  its  most 
appalling  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  who  stood  unmoved  when  he 
was  suddenly  shown  the  form  of  an 
elephant  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
term^  Intrepidii  Y  ( Lat.  inlrfpuiu, 
undaunted).    As  the  courage  which 


[boldness] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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is  constant  is  intrepidity,  so  that 
^hich  is  spirited  and  adventurous  is 
Gallantby  (Fr.  gaianty  worthtfy  gal- 
Jant). 

"  Comrade,'*  nys  Hobbes,  "  in  »  larae 
ngniflcation, »  the  ftbsenoe  of  fear  in  tne 
piTMuce  of  any  evil  whataoever ;  but  in  a 
atrict  and  more  common  meaning,  it  is 
•eon tempt  of  woanda  and  death,  when  thej 
oppose  a  man  on  his  way  to  his  end." 

"That  qnaliiy  (valoor),  which  ngniflea 
jio  more  than  an  intrepid  courage,  may  be 
eeparated  from  many  other*  which  are 
good,  and  accompanied  with  many  which 
are  ill."— Dbydkic. 

"  As  a  firiend  to  the  Honse  of  Bmnswiok, 
I  eaaaot  b«t  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety, 
«nd  in  the  personal  aaUantry  too,  of  so 
distxngniahed  a  branch  of  it  (the  Doke  of 
York).**— ud}uoio<«t  q^  Bishop  Watsoit. 

Valiant  (Fr.  vaiUant)  is  mostly  re- 
«tricted  to  the  coura^  of  a  soldier  in 
wv  or  combat,  and  is  not  so  well  ap- 
plicable to  persons  collectivelj,  now 
that  soldiers  act  commonly  under 
strict  orders,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  they  may  act  singly. 
The  terms  Brave  and  Gallant  have 
almost  supplanted  the  term  Vauant, 
which  rather  reminds  us  of  the  knights 
of  <rfd.  Yet  we  should  still  spealc  of 
him  as  valiant  who  performed  some 
striking  deed  of  bravery,  or  met  any 
kind  of  danger  in  a  spirited  way. 
Valour  is  active  courage.  It  strikes 
and  strives  against  repeated  perils, 
and  bears  great  shocks  without  yield- 
ing, and  struggles  on  against  heavy 
odds.  Courage  is  impatient  to  attack. 
Valour  refuses  to  yield  or  fly.  Bravery 
•exposes  life  and  courts  danger,  and 
prefers  death  to  dishonour.  As  valour 
refuses  to  retreat,  so  intrepidity  refuses 
to  be  alarmed. 

"  Who  woold  not  fight  valicaUly  when 
he  fights  in  the  eye  of  ha  prince  ?"— Bishop 
Hall. 

Undaunted  {un-y  not,  and  the  Fr. 
dompter;  I^t.  d^Xtartj  to  tanuy  or 
subdue)  is  both  applicable  to  persons 
directly,  as  expressive  of  a  quality, 
and  is  used  of  acts,  or  as  an  epithet 
of  oouroge  and  bravery.  Undaunted 
courage  is  that  which  sustains  itself 
in  spite  of  many  successive  terrors 
«nd  perils,  and  so  is  equivalent  to 
intrepidity. 

"  Be  nroeeeded  on  in  the  performance  of 
«U  his  dniy,  and  proaeeotioa  of  his  great 


designs,  with  widmmtei  eonrage,  with  on- 
wearied  indostry,  with  ondistorbed  tran- 
qnillity  and  satisfMtioa  of  mind."— Bar* 

BOW. 

The  Daring  court  that  which  the 
bold  are  ready  to  meet, 

"  Courage  may  be  rirtne  where  the 
daring  is  extreme,  if  the  caoae  be  good."— 

HOBBES. 

Heroic  ( lALKaxftetu)  in  conformity 
with  its  derivation,  leads  the  mind  to 
the  days  of  the  heroety  or  the  keroie 
are,  and  so  is  tinged  with  the  notion 
of  personal  power  or  prowess,  as  well 
as  coura^.  Magnanimity,  too,  finds 
its  way  m,  and  the  heroic  character  is 
one  who  does  deeds  of  valour,  not 
only  for  himself,  or  as  a  soldier  in 
service,  but  as  a  representative  man, 
the  champion  of  another  or  of  a  race. 
It  is  not  only  in  reference  to  his  bold- 
ness or  bravery  as  an  individual  that 
we  speak  of  Codes  or  of  Wallace  as  a 
hero. 

"  No  time  for  lamentation  now ; 
Nor  mach  more  caose.    Samson  hath  quit 

himself 
like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 
Bmies 


A  life  heroic^  on  his  enen 
Folly  revenged." 


MiLTOV. 


BOLDNESS.  Assurance.  Au- 
dacity. Hardihood.  Effrontery. 
Impudence.    Shamelkssness. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  Bold  as 
a  synonym  of  courageousy  Bold  and 
Boldness  have  a  less  pronounced 
meaning,  as  referring  to  manner  and 
character  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  this  way,  I&ldness  is 
used  to  denote  the  absence  of  shyness 
and  the  absence  of  timidity.  A  ccord- 
ing  as  the  term  expresses  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  a  becoming  or  un- 
becoming degree,  boldness  Ls,  or  is 
not,  a  commendable  quality.  Such 
boldness  as  seems  to  disregurd  what 
otiiers  regard  is  not  good.  Hence, 
a  bold  manner  in  women  and  young 
persons  is  unbecoming.  Ou  the' other 
nand,  it  is  a  g^ood  thing  to  speak  the  • 
truth  with  boldness,  as  if  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  it ;  or  to  show  bold- 
ness in  the  presence  of  iuperiors,  if  it 
be  with  modesty ;  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  proud,  as  not  to  be  daunted 
out  of  one*s  self-respect. 
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"  In  ereiy  stoto  of  life  we  xomj,  with  an 
humble  boldneu,  Midreee  onreelTea  to  Him 
M  to  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — 
Bkvicridob. 

Amu  RANG  B  (Fr.  tCkVy  Lat.  iixhrruy 
mrt)  is  that  kind  of  boldness  which 
betokens  confidence  in  one's  self,  one's 
powers,  or  one's  cause.  W  ben  rightly 
exercised,  and  in  right  degree,  it  is 
self-possession. 

"  On  infonninghim  of  our  diflienltiee,and 
aakiDg  whether  we  might  ventore  acroM  the 
plain,  he  bid  ns,  like  CaMar,  with  an  air  of 
auuraneef  follow  him  and  fear  nothing." — 
QiLPiN's  Tour. 

When  otherwise,  it  is  Ihpudencb, 
or  SiiAMKLF.ssNESs.  Thcse  last  are, 
in  fact,  correspondent  words  in  dif- 
ferent forms  ( Lat.  impMeniia,  in-,  noty 
and  vtldeiUy  modest)  ^  being  uie  same 
as  tne  Saxon  word  shamelessness. 
But  Impudence  is  conmionly  used 
to  denote  a  jaunty  disrespect,  which, 
however  far  removed  from  a  virtue, 
is  yet  compatible  with  innocence. 
Shamelessness,  on  the  other  hand, 
conmionly  denotes  an  absence  of 
shame  wnere  a  feeling  of  shame  is 
due.  A  higb-spirited  boy  may  be 
occasionally  impudent;  a  proffigate 
woman  is  often  shameless.  Audacity 
(Lat.  auddcemy  bold)  and  Haroihood 
which  means  much  the  same  {hardy 
bein^  Fr.  ^ardt,  bold,  a  word  of  Germ. 

.  origm),  denote,  the  one  the  ezcesBive 
tendency  to  venture,  the  other  the  un- 
due capacity  to  endure.  It  is  a  proof 
of  audacity  to  venture  -to  an  entertain- 
ment uninvited,  and  of  hardihood  to 
endure  with  appurent  unconsciousness 
the  astonished  looks  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  EFPRONTERY(O.Fr.e/?ronteri«, 
eXjforthffronUm.  thej'orthead)  is  very 
like  impudence,  out  it  is  a  step  beyond 
it.  It  18  the  exhibition  of  self  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  calling  for 
the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the 
askine  a  favour  of  a  person  whom 
you  nave  maligned  or  injured,  or 
Dehaving  to  a  superior  with  the  man- 
ner of  an  equal.    In  effrontery  there 

*  is  implied  some  degree  of  insult, 
which,  however,  arises  not  merely 
from  the  demeanour,  but  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
relation  of  the  parties.  Audacity  is 
defiant,  hardihocKl  is  dogged,efiTontery 
is  cool. 


"Audacity  and  confldenee  doth  in  OTi)  bn» 
sinetB  so  great  efFeota,  as  a  man  maj  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  besides  the  rery  daring, 
and  earnestness,  and  persisting  and  impor- 
tunity, there  should  be  some  secret  bindinr 
and  stooping  of  other  men's  spirits  to  such 
persons.'*— Baooh. 

**  Nor  should  it  be  for^rotten  that  he  was 
the  first  who,  in  this  dial<^ue,  had  the 
hardihood  to  displace  Jonson  f^om  the 
eminence  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  Toice 
of  Dryden's  contemporaries,  he  had  mo^t 
unjustlv  been  elevated,  and  to  set  Shake- 
speare far  abore  him.*'—MALOKS,  Li/e  of 
Dryden, 

**  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  nloment  on  all 
those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  ex-^ 
hausts  himself  in  contrivances  to  augment 
with  new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  hia- 
hands  and  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the 
imvudence  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  ad- 
judication P  "— BUBKS. 

"  And,  how  mueh  that  love  might  move 
us,  so  much  uid  mors  that  fitutiness  of 
her  mind  removed  ns ;  her  beauty  being 
balanced  by  her  <Aam<2eMnesf ."-— Sidnxy's 
Arcadia. 

'*  Vice  is  never  so  shamtlas  as  when  it 
pretends  to  public  spirit.  Yet  this  ^ron^^ry 
IS  so  common  that  it  scandalises  nobody."^ 
Bishop  Hurd. 

BOOTH.    Tent.    Marquee. 

Booth  (Icelandic  hCdya  bootky  thop) 
is  now  employed  to  represent  almoRt 
any  kind  of  shed  of  light  materials 
for  temporary  occupation.  The  booths- 
of  fairs  are  open  in  front  and  closed 
at  the  back  and  sides  either  with  can- 
vas or  with  canvas  and  boarding  com- 
bined. -The  Tent  (Fr.  tente,  Lat.. 
Unta,  stretched  i.e.  clothy  part,  of  (€n- 
d^rey  to  stretch)  is  formed  of  canvas  or 
other  material,  as  skin  or  woven  hair, 
and  stretched  over  poles  fastened  in 
the  ground  so  as  to  afford  an  entire 
enclosure  and  covering,  with  an  en- 
trance arranged  by  the  disposition  of 
the  material.  Tne  Marquee  (Fr. 
marquisB)  is  now  used  of  the  larger, 
more  ornamental  tent  of  pleasure 
grounds,  not  used  as  a  place  of  dwell- 
mg,  but  of  exhibition  or  refreshment. 

B0RD£R:  Boundary.  Bound. 
Frontier.  Ck)NFiKB.  Precinct. 
Limit.     Purlieu. 

Border  (Fr.  bordure)  is  the  outer 
edge  of  land  which  runs  alonfj^  that 
part  of  a  territory  which  lies  adjacent 
to  another.  It  is  applied  to  tracts  of 
size  and  importance,  as  the  '*  Border 
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Scotland, 
in    the 


of  England  and 
Rhetorically,  ^<  Borders,' 
plnral,  is  uaeid  for  the  land  itself. 

*'  It  w  most  adTismble,  when  w«  are  on 
the  borden  of  death,  to  provide  for  that 
state  which liethJQst  beyond  it."— Barbow. 

Boundary  (O.  Fr.  bonney  boundary) 
is  the  object  on  any  one  side  whicn 
indicates  the  Bound  or  extreme  ex- 
tent in  circniL  We  speak  of  the 
bounds  of  smaller  districts,  as  of 
parishes  or  estates;  but  we  use  the 
Terb  bound  instead  of  border  in 
speaking  of  large  tracts  of  country 
and  then-  geog^phical  position,  as  we 
say,  France  is  bounded,  not  bordered, 
on  the  east,  Bound  has  a  more  re- 
strictive force  than  boundary,  which 
is  more  purely  topographical,  while 
bound  is  frequentljr  employed  to  ex- 
press the  moral  limits  or  thmgs,  as  we 
say, ''  to  exceed  the  bounds  oimodera- 
tion." 

"  As  in  geometxy,  of  all  lines  or  snrftces 
contaiDed   within   the   same   bound*  the 
straight  lines  and  the  plane  snrlkce  are  the 
shortest,  so  it  is  also  in  morality,  by  the 
right  line  of  jostioe,  from  thephJn  groand 
or  %-irtne,  a  man  soonest  will  arrire  to  any 
well-chosen  end.** — ^Babrow. 
"'  The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee ; 
Yon're  like  a  passenger  below. 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so ; 
Bot  still  his  natire  eonntry  lies 
Beyond  the  boutuTries  of  the  skies.** 

CoTTOir. 

The  Frontier  (Fr./nmtiers)  is  a 
lx>und  or  boundary  line  of  one  side 
only,  which  is  regarded  as  a  front 
opposed  to  another  front.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that^  while 
a  boundary  may  be  an  imaginary  or 
geographical  line,  a  frontier  is  a  slip 
of  actual  country,  as  in  the  phrase 
**  towns  on  the  frontier."  It  is 
a  term  of  military  significance.  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  in  spring 
of  entering  a  country  at  a  given 
point,  the  term  is  often  incorrectly 
used  in  the  plural :  '*  we  crossed  the 
frontiers,"  instead  of  the  frontier. 

•*  Frvntier  experience.**— W.  iRvnro. 

CoMPiNBS  (Lat.cii»a/]imt{m,a  eanjine, 
41  common  boundajy)  v»  a  word  most 
commonly  used  of  a  point  upon  a  line 
separating  two  territories,  as,  ''the 
two  kings  met  upon  the  confines  of 
the  two  kingdoms."  Confines  are 
confining  or  comprising  lines. 


"  The  miraealons  birth,  life,  death,  resnr* 
reedon,  and  ssoenaion  of  enr  Lord  Jetos 
Christ  wen  all  events  whieh  came  to  pass 
within  the  OM^ffnef  of  Jnda»a." — LooUE. 

PRBCiycT  (j)riteing}hr«f  part,  prc- 
ctn^tus,  to  eneireU)  is  used  even  more 
loosely  than  Conpines;  for,  as  Con- 
fines IS  sometimes  used  to  denote  anv 
enclosed  space,  so  Prxcincts  has  well* 
nigh  lost  the  force  of  exact  circum- 
scription, and  denotes  little  more  than 
vicinity,  the  mind  not  resting  upon 
any  precise  boundary,  nor  perhaps 
knowing  it.  ''He  lived  within  the 
precincts  of  the  cathedfal,"  that  is, 
near  it,  on  ground  belonging  to  it, 
and  in  some  way  known  as  such. 

"The  common  Tice  of  these  castle- 
bnilders  ia  to  draw  everything  within  its 
preemets  which  they  Atnoy  may  contribate 
to  its  defence  or  emlielhshment,**— -Wxa* 

BUBTOV. 

The  vagueness  of  precincts  becomes 
yetmore  vague  in  PuRUEU8,originally 
the  outer  parts  of  forest  land,  which, 
being  separated  from  it  by  perambu- 
lation (pour  allee,  O.  Fr.  our  aUe: 
Wedgewood)  were  made  rree  from 
forest  laws ;  hence,  the  outer  parts  and 
undefined  environs  of  an^r  place  of  im- 
portance, but  more  especially  of  cities 
or  towns. 

*'If  deer  come  out  of  the  forest  into  the 
mtrUeUj  the  porlieu  man  may  hnnt  and  kill 
nim,  provided  he  does  it  fairly  and  without 
farBStoUing.**— Blaokstonk. 

Limit  (LatHmYtem)  has  a  restrictive 
force.  The  limits  are  those  which 
part  off^  so  that  you  may  not  pass 
them  without  transcursion  or  trans- 
gression. 

"  Nature  now,  as  fertile  as  of  old,  hath  in 
her  efliects  determinate  Umitt  of  quantity.'' 
— Dratton. 

Bounds,  confines,  and  limits  are 
words  which  lend  themselves  readily 
to  moral  or  rhetorical  uses,  whiJIe 
boundary,  frontier,  precinct,  and  pur- 
lieu are  purely  territorial.  Bounds 
belong  to  moral  limitation^  confines  to 
rhetorical  contiguity,  limits  to  moral 
or  ideal  restriction.  Limits  mark  but 
do  not  in  themselves  enforce  enclosure 
or  restriction.  A  conventional  line  as 
a  parallel  of  longitude  may  be  a 
limit.  A  boundary  expresses  a  line, 
a  bound  an  obstacle. 
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BOUGH.    Branch. 

The  Branch  (Fr.  branehi)  is  a 
limb  of  a  tree  rejnrded  simply  in  its 
ramifications.  The  Bough  (A.  S. 
6fl^,  an  arm)  is  the  branch  invested 
witii  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fruit.  The 
branches  spread  and  sometimes  vie  in 
size  with  Uie  parent  tree ;  they  grow 
in  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the 
topmost,  and  furnish  resting-places 
for  birds  which  '^sing  amonff  the 
brancLes."  The  bough  is  leafy , 
luxuriant,  bending  with  the  weight 
of  the  ripe  fhiit,  broken  off  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  used  for  festive 
decoration  or  carried  about  in  popular 
rejoicing.  The  bough  comprises  the 
leaves,  the  branch  maj  be  even  oon- 
trastea  with  them.  The  fruitful  bough, 
rich  with  the  foliage  of  summer  ana 
the  frnit  of  autumn,  becomes  in  winter 
a  leafless  branch. 

BOUNDLESS.  Unbounded.  Un- 
limited.    Infinite. 

The  second  and  third  stand  in 
analogy  to  the  first  and  last.  The 
Unbounded  and  the  Unlimited  are 
those  things  which  have  no  bounds 
or  limits  in  fact;  the  Boundless 
and  the  Infinite  (Lat.  mfmitut,  m-, 
fuftf  andjinit,  an  end)  are  those  which 
have  none  in  nature,  or  possibility,  or 
our  conception,  or  vision.  Neverthe- 
less, that  which  is  boundless  in  nature 
may  be  renrded  as  unbounded  in 
fact,  and  tae  infinite  in  nature  as 
unlimited  in  lact. 

«'  Is  there  »  temple  of  the  Deity 

Except   earth,   eea,  and  air,  70a  amre 

And  eUef  his  hoUett  thzine  the  virtooos 

MOlP 

Where'er  the  eye  ean  pierce,  the  feet  can 

more. 
This  wide,  this  botouBeu  nnivene  U  Jotc.** 
LTTTXLTOir,  Cators  SpeeeJL 

**  To  thee,  immortal  maid,  from  this  blessed 

hoar, 
(yer  time  and   £uae  I   give   vnhonmdfd 

power. 
Thou  cram  oblivion  shalt  the  hero  save, 
Shalt  raise,  revere,  immortalise  the  brave.** 

CONGBSVB. 

"  Some  of  them  told  as  that  the  power  of 
the  king  is  tmJimited,  and  that  the  life  and 
property  of  the  snbject  is  at  his  disposal."— 
Cook's  Voyagei, 


**  InMnite  knowledge  is  the  foondation  of* 

all, 
** Infinite  goodness  is  the  aothorand  moT«r- 

*'Jn/buiU  wiklom  is  the  contriTer  and  di- 
rector of  all, 
"And  it^btite  power  executes  all." 

Sharp. 

BRACE.    Couple. 

To  Brace  (O.  Fr.  b^ace,  the  distance 
hetumn  extended  armt;  Lat.  Irrdchia;. 
Fr.  braSf  an  arm,)  is  to  bind  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  stren^. 
To  Ck)UPLE  (Lat.  cbpiUare)  is  to  bind 
or  tie  in  any  way  tor  the  purpose  of 
union. 

"And  ever  at  hand   a    dmm    is    ready* 
braced.**  Shaxxspbare. 

"  Some  independent  ideas,  of  no  aliianoo- 
to  one  another,  are  by  edncation,  custom^ 
and  the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so- 
coupUd  in  their  minds  that  they  always  i^v 
pear  there  together."— LoCKE. 

BRACE.  Couple.  Pair. 
.  A  Pair  (Lat.  pjtres,p\.  equal)  must 
have  some  similarity  ot  nature,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  so  naturally, 
or  the  occasion  of  its  being  made  so. 
A  Couple  requires  the  same,  but  is 
more  promiscuous;  any  two  of  such 
things  constituting  a  couple,  if  they 
are  brought  into  union ;  while  pair 
often  denotes  two  which  are  such 
that  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the 
other :  a  couple  of  eggs,  but  a  pair  of 
gloves.  Brace  (see  verb)  is  used  of 
those  thiuffs  in  which  it  is  reouisite  to 
their  completeness  that  they  should  be 
two  in  number.  It  is  never  applied 
seriously  to  persons.  It  is  a  technical 
term  among  sportsmen. 

"  The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket, 
heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily  and 
gracioQsly  to  say  he  oonld  not  be  there 
himself,  bnt  wonld  send  them  a  brace  of 
bneks."— iS^Mctalor. 

"  Scarce  any  couple  corae  together  bnt 
their  nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper 
with  enoominms  on  each  party." — Joh:v- 
SOH. 

The  term  pahr  was  in  Old  English 
not  restricted  to  two  things,  but  was- 
applicable  to  many  of  equal  or  like 
sort ;  the  term  pair  being  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  peer;  but  ap- 
plicable to  things  as  well  as  persons. 
So  a  **  paire  of  cards  '*  for  a  pack. 
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«*  There  Baneia  and  Philemon  IiT*d,  and 

thexe 
Had  UVd  long  manied,  and  a  htkitpjpair.*' 
Drtdem,  Ovid. 

BRANDISH.    Flourish.  Wield. 

Brandish  ^connected  with  O.  Fr. 
brand,  a  sword)  retains  its  etymoloeical 
ehftracter.  It  is  to  flourish  like  a 
weapon.  When  Locke  speaks  of 
'*  hrandishing  syllogisms/'  the  idea  of 
a^fomentative  weapons  is  still  re- 
tained. It  is  an  action  of  hostility, 
defiance,  or  nze. 

Flourish  {Ft, Jieurir , to Jiouriak)ia 
to  make  bold,  sweeping,  and  fantasti- 
cal movements  with  the  hand  or  some- 
thing contained  in  it.  It  is  an  action 
of  parade,  triumph,  bravado,  skill. 
Calligraphers  delight  in  flourishes  of 
the  pen,  and  some  orators  and  rheto- 
ricians in  flourishes  of  metaphor. 

Wield  (A.  S.  weatdaiiy  to  tway)  is 
indicative  of  greater  weight  in  the 
object,  and  greater  power  in  the  per- 
son. Ine  knight  brandishes  his  sword, 
the  maeician  waves  or  flourishes  his 
wand,  Uie  giant  wields  his  club. 

BREACH.  Break.  Gap.   Chasm. 

Breach  and  Break  are  connected. 
Break  is  used  for  anv  cessation  of 
continuity,  Breach  only  when  it  is  a 
disruption  caused  by  violence.  In 
deciphering  imperfect  manuscripts  we 
frequently  come  upon  breaks.  The 
artillery  may  make  a  breach  in  the 
fortifications ;  or,  figuratively,  an  un- 
toward circumstance  producing  mis- 
understanding may  make  a  breacn  in  an 
old  friendship.  A  break  may  be  slight 
both  in  app^urance  and  oonseouences. 
a  breach  is  always  consideraole  ana 
serious.  A  break  may  be  in  a  thin 
line,  a  breach  is  in  a  solid  mass.  A 
thing  may  be  broken  without  perfect 
discontinuity  of  parts,  a  breach  in- 
volves a  gaping  separation  of  them. 

**  For  he  that  openeth  the  waters  bat  a 
little,  knoweth  not  how  great  a  ^reodi  thej 
will  make  at  length."— Spblman. 

"  ConsideriDg  probably  how  mnch  Homer 
had  been  dtoflgnred  by  the  arbitrary  rom- 
nlen  of  his  works,  Virgil  by  his  will  ob- 
liged Tocca  and  Varms  to  add  nothing*  nor 
so  much  as  flU  ap  the  breaks  he  had  left  in 
his  poem.'*— Wauh. 

Gap  (connected  with  gave^  is  the 
effect  of  discontinuity  reguraea  simply 
in  itself,  and  without  reference  to 


its  nature  or  its  cause,  which  may  have 
been  violence  or  not.  I  see  a  gap  in 
a  hedge.  The  gardener  neglected  to 
plant  young  slips  in  that  part.  I  sea 
another,  ft  has  been  caused  by  the 
inroads  of  cattle. 

"  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  whisk 
undoubtedly  some  changes  were  made  by 
time;  and  we  hear  little  mi>re  o(  them 
(the  Oermans)  until  we  And  them  Chris- 
tiaos,    and    makers   of   written  laws."  > 

BURXB. 

A  Chasm  (Gr.  x^^t**)  ^  ^  yawn- 
ing void  not  easily  filled,  and  leaving 
a  sense  of  this.  A  chasm  in  our  en- 
ioyments  is  a  large  deduction  which 
leaves  a  sense  of  hopeless  privation. 

*'  The  whole  chasm  in  nature  ftrom  a  plant 
to  a  man  is  filled  np  with  diverse  kinds  of 
oreatnres."— Addisok. 

BREAK.  Reno.  Tsar.  Burst. 
Crack.    Splft.    Lacerate. 

These  words  all  express  a  greater 
or  less  disruption  of  continuity ;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  force 
emploved,  ana  the  substance  it  is  em- 
plovea  upon. 

To  BuEAK  (A.  S.  breean)  implies 
the  entire  separation  of  parts  formerly 
continuous ;  the  degree  of  force  may 
be  great  or  very  slight,  as  in  the 
cases  of  a  thick  stick  or  a  piece  of 
glass. 
"  He  break  my  darts  or  hurt  my  power  I  ** 

Paios. 
The  particles  need  to  be  hard  and 
brittle.  When  they  are  soft,  tough, 
and  lentous,  they  can  only  be  Rent 
(A.  S.  hrenaan,  to  rend),  as  the  beaft 
of  prey  rends  the  flesh  of  his  victim. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
force  which  in  breaking  is  momentaiy, 
in  rending  is  continuous, 

*'  Lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  yra.*— 
Bible. 

When  the  particles  are  lentous  and 
pliant  without  being  tough,  no  such 
force  is  needed,  and  the  substance  it 
Torn  (A.S.  t^ran,  to  tear,rend)f  as  a 
piece  of  paper  is  torn.  Tear  has  a 
peculiar  sense  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
signifies  merely  violently  to  separate. 

"  They  are  always  careful  to  join  the 
small  pieces  lengthwise,  which  makes  it  Im- 
posrible  to  tear  the  doth  in  any  directioa 
out  one.**— Cook's  Koyi^e». 

To  Burst  (A.  S.  berttan)  is  to 
break  suddenly,  violently,  and  with 
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more  or  less  of  ezploBion,  tm  the  resalt 
of  a  force  operating  outwards ;  as  when 
the  steam  bursts  the  cauldron,  or  the 

S*Bnt  bursts  his  bonds.  Bursting  is 
e  final  point  of  ezcessire  tension, 
the  force  proceeding  from  an  internal 
point. 

"  Atoms  and  mtamsinto  min  hnrl'd. 
And  now  »babol«  ImrtU  and  now  »  world." 

POPB. 

To  Crack  (onomat.  word,  of  which 
there  are  many  forms),  and  to  Split 
(cf.  Do.  tpUtten)  denote  longitudinal 
or  transTerse  forms  of  partial  breakage, 
where  a  discontinuity  is  produced,  not 
extending  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance, or  not  so  complete  as  to  pro- 
duce separation  of  parts.  Anything 
more  than  this  is  breaking  open  ;  the 
difference  between  cracking  and  split- 
ting being  that  the  operation  of  split- 
ting follows  some  natural  or  pre-exis- 
tent  cleayage  of  the  matenal,  and 
cracking  does  not.  To  crack  a  nut  is 
not  to  break  it  sufficiently  to  take  out 
the  kernel ;  if  the  nut  is  broken  into 
two  or  more  pieces  in  the  act,  this  is 
over  and  above  the  cracking. 
"Well,  let  all  paas  and  tmat  Him  who  nor 

eraekt 
The  bmlMd  reed  nor  qnencheth  smoking 

flmz."  DoHMX. 

"  With  sonndinff  axes  to  the  grove  thejrgo. 
Fell,  tplU,  and  laj  the  ftael  in  a  row." 

Dbtdkn. 

Lacerate  (Lat.  Utchure)  is  to  tear 
irre^larly,  so  as  to  leave  a  jagged 
outlme.  It  is  now  seldom  used  but 
of  fleshy  substances,  though  of  6ld  it 
had  a  wider  application,  and  even  such 
substances  as  air  and  water  were  said 
to  be  lacerated. 

"  If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  it 
ont  the  same  waj  it  went  in."— WiSKXUr, 
Surgery. 

BREED.  Engbndxr.  Procrxate. 
Propagate. 

Breed  (A.  S.  br^dan,  to  nourish  or 
cherish)  is  employed  in  a  general  way 
of  anything  which  tends  to  bring 
animals  into  life,  and  so  is  employed 
not  only  directly  of  procreation  bv 
parents,  but  of  any  influence  which 
tends  to  develop  animal  life,  and 
even  of  the  keeping  of  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  their  progeny.  To 
Engender  (Fr.  engenarer.Lat,  ing^- 
n}trar§)  is  to  beget;   to  Procreate 
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(  Lat.  mbenare)  is  to  produoe  oApring 
after  the  manner  of  either  parent.  The 
term  is  not  a  familiar  one.  To  Pro- 
pagate (Lat.  prtinagare^  P^^^P^^^f  ' 
laper)  is  used  of  plants  as  well  as  of 
animals,  and  means  to  treat  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  or  multiplying 
the  Kind.  Breed  and  Engender  are 
often  applied  metaphorically,  the 
latter  almost  exclusively  so,  in  the 
sense  of  producing;  as,  to  breed  ill- 
feeling,  to  enrenaer  strife,  and  the 
like;  where  the  result  is  seldom  or 
never  favourable  or  desirable.  Pro- 
pagate is,  in  like  manner,  employed 
in  the  sense  of  giving  currency,  as  to 
propagate  doctrines,  a  belief,  a  ru- 
mour, and  the  like.  In  their  secon- 
dary applications  we  use  the  term 
Br  EED  to  express  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  effects  by  causes,  and  Engen- 
der to  express  Uie  simple  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  without  reference 
to  immediate  or  deferred  production. 
In  this  sense  the  terms  are  purely 
moral,  not  physical  or  mechanical. 

"  In  brief,  most  it  not  follow  necessarily, 
that  the  earth,  which  is  the  mother  and 
breeder  of  men,  of  tiring  creatures  and  of 
all  plants,  shall  perish  and  be  wholly  ex- 
tinct P  "— HoLLxiTD,  JPlutareh. 
"  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  dajrs. 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to 

chnrrh. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  oar 

eyes 
Of  drops  that  saered  pity  had  engendered," 

8HA.KS8PRAJUE. 

**  Poor  and  low-pitohed  desires,  if  they  do 
but  mix  with  those  other  heavenly  inten- 
tions that  draw  a  man  to  this  stndy,  it  is 
jnstly  expected  that  they  should  bring  forth 
a  base-bom  issue  of  divinity ;  like  tnat  of 
those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures  that 
receive  a  crawling  life  from  two  most  unAke 
procreants,  the  sun  and  mud." — Miltov. 

'*  He  ( Pythagoras)  was  the  chief  propagO' 
tor  of  that  doctrine  amongst  the  Greeks 
concerning  three  hypostases  in  the  Deity." 

—  CUDWORTH. 

BRIGHT.  Clear.  Lucid.  Lu- 
minous. Vivid.  Splbndid.  Bril- 
liant.    Lustrous. 

Of  these,  Bright  (A.  S.  beorht) 
is  used  in  the  greatest  variety  of  mean- 
ing, signifying  sheddinr  light,  trans- 
mittinffli^ht,  reflecting  light;  and  so, 
metaphoncallv,  expresses  many  ideas 
analogous  to  the  several  properties  or 
effects  of  light,  as  vivid,  lucid,  clever* 
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happy,  and  so  on.  But,  sa  is  ufiaal,  the 
moat  widelv  generic  sjnonjm  is  the 
least  forcible.  So  brightness  may  exist 
in  a  low  degree.  Almost  any  object 
which  is  not  dull  is  more  or  leas  bright. 
"  Bowerer,  thit  wu  'only  »  tnumenfc 
«lond  ;  they  were  hid  bnt  s  moment,  and 
their  constellation  blaied  oat  with  sreater 
Mightfuu  and  a  hr  more  Tigoroiu inflaenoe, 
some  time  after   it   was   blown  OTer."— 

BURKK. 

Clear  (Lat-  eUanu)  denotes  unob- 
strueted  bnehtMsSf  as  when  the  stars 
shine  clearly,  that  is.  without  clouds 
or  haze.  A  clear  style  of  sp^ydng  is 
one  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  ob- 
scured by  anything  which  may  have 
that  tendency.  Clear  water  is  that 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
freely  and  unobstractediy.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  without  obttruction,  as  to 
stand  clear  of  anything,  that  is,  to  keep 
away  from  it. 


*  Then  shall  thon  see  dearly  to  take  ont 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  ere/'— 
BtbU, 

Lucid  {\M,lltcidu»yliicemy  light)  is 
not  uMd  in  a  physical  sense,  except  in 
poetry  or  noetical  expressions ;  but  of 
speech  ana  exposition,  which  are  said 
to  be  lucid,  that  is,  clear,  distinct,  in- 
telligible; and  in  the  phrase,  lucid 
intervaL  that  is,  serene  and  undis- 
tarbed  oy  insanity. 

'*Fiill  to  the  margin  flowed  the  Imeid 
ware."— PAWxas'  lAeocritus, 

Luminous  (Lat.  Ifimtnbgui)  is  em- 

Eknred  of  those  bodies  which  emit 
ffht,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  merely  transmit  or  reflect  it. 
As  used  of  style,  luminous  is  an  ad- 
vance upon  lucid.  A  lucid  speech  is 
one  of  clearness  in  diction ;  a  lumi- 
nous speech  is  one  which  iB,  aa  it 
were,  bghted  up  by  graces  and  illus- 
tratiouB  calculated  to  give  it  especial 
clearness  and  effect  besides. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  nnmerons  objeo- 
tioos  which  have  been  m^de  to  the  Taliditf 
of  his  reasonings,  none  of  his  critics  has  re- 
fused him  the  praise  of  the  most  luminous 
perspicnity/'— Stkwabt. 

Vivid  (Lat.  vytdus,  Uviney  anima- 
ted)  is  shining  with  a  speciiu,  and,  as 
it  were,  living  brightness,  and  indi- 
cates the  profound  harmony  which 
flubftiats  between  life  and  light,  no  less 


than  between  darkness  and  death. 
Metaphorically,  aviyid  imagination  is 
one  which  invests  readily  with  reality 
and  life.  As  illustrating  the  force  of 
viyid,  we  may  observe  that  unpolished 
metals,  as  not  reflecting  light,  are  said 
to  be  ''dead."  Vivid  is  a  term  of 
relation  or  degree.  It  denotes  ener- 
getic conspicuousness  in  objects  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  are  less 
distinctly  visible  or  bright.  A  vivid 
light  is  contraated  wito  an  obscure 
glimmer. 

"  A  rarietf  of  ideas  aflbrd  ns  no  notion  of 
snecession,  unless  we  peroeire  one  oome  be- 
fore the  other ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
their  degrees  of  vividne$s  or  fiiintness  will 
do  the  Job."— SsABCH,  Light  of  Nature. 

Splendid  (Lat.  tpUndidua)  denotes 
the  combination  of  erandeur  with 
brightness,  as  a  splendid  sun  or  sun- 
set, a  splendid  ceremony,  a  splendid 
orator. 

"  We  see  through  all  this  splendid  obseu- 
ritf  that  something  grand  is  approaching. 
The  several  shades  x>f  darkneiw  by  degrees 
^ve  way.  Day  comes  on  more  and  more, 
till  at  length  the  sun  rises  in  all  its  glory, 
and  opening  into  Its  fallest  splendour,  sur- 
rounds the  earth  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.'*— OiLPiN. 

Briluant  (Fr.  briller,  to  shine)  is 
shining  with  a  sparkling  brightness. 
In  brilliancy  there  is  not  only  great 
inherent  or  reflected  light,  but  the 
light  shines  with  a  changeful  and 
varied  play.  So,  metaphorically,  bril- 
liant wit. 

*'  There  is  an  sppearanoe  of  ImiUancy  in 
the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally 
daszles  the  young.'*— CraiO. 

Lo8TROU8(  Lat.  Imtrartf  to  light  up)iB 
a  forcible  word  conveying  the  notion 
of  mingled  light  and  brightness.  The 
term  is  not  the  less  forcible  for  heing 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  might  well 
be  reyived. 

"  For  the  more  lustrous  the  imagination 
Is,  it  flileth  and  flxeth  the  better."— Bacon. 

BRIM.  Border.  Edge.  Margin. 
Brink.    Verge.    Rim. 

Brim  (A.  S.  brim)  is  the  uppermost 
edge  of  any  vessel  or  hollow  soace, 
containing,  or  fitted  to  contain,  nuid. 
as  the  brim  of  a  cup,  or  a  river,  ana 
so  differs  from  Brink  (Dan.  brinky 
edge),  which  may,  or  may  not  imply  a 
snace  filled  with  fluid,  as  we  sppak  of 
tne  brink  of  the  goblet  and  the  brink  of 
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the  g^ve  OP  a  precipice.  A  brink  ii, 
for  this  reason,  not  necessartly  of  a 
circular  form,  or  approaching^  to  it, 
which  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
brim  ;  for  where  we  speak  of  the  brim 
of  a  river,  it  is  rather  of  its  brink,  re- 
garded analogOQsl^  to  the  brim  of  a 
vessel,  and  so  relatively  to  its  capacity 
of  holding  water.  It  would  seem  that 
we  use  the  word  Brink  of  hollow  ves- 
sels in  relation  to  their  structurej  brim 
to  their  lae.  The  brink  of  the  tankard 
is  decorated  with  flowers.  The  goblet 
is  filled  to  the  brim. 

"How  often  Km  pablic  oalamity  been 
arrested  on  the  xery  brink  of  min  by  the 
energy  of  »  nngle  man  1 "— BuaKK. 
So  characteristic  is  the  use  of  Brim,  as 
associated  with  the  idea  of  fulness,  that 
Dry  den  employH  the  verb  to  brim, 
meaning  to  fill : — 
"This  said,   a   double    wreath    Evander 

twin'd. 
And  poplars  blad  and  white  his  temples 

Then  brinu  his  ample  bowl." 

Border  (Fr.  bordure),  where  the 
word  is  used  to  mean  more  than 
simply  edge,  is  a  finished  and  ex- 
tended edge,  BO  constituting  a  strip  or 
stripe.  It  is,  however,  extended  in- 
wards, and  may  be  occupied,  so  diffei^ 
ing  from  Margin  (Lat.  margtnem) 
which  is  an  edge  extended  outwards 
and  unoccupied.  The  work  com- 
monly finishes  with  the  border  and 
before  the  margin.  The  Edge  (A.  S. 
ecf)  is  the  sharp  termination  of  any 
substance  superficially,  as  the  edge  of 
a  aword.  The  Rim  (A.  8.  rima,  edge)  is 
an  unextended  brim,  as  the  brim  is 
an  extended  rim.  So  we  apeak  of  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  or  the  brim,  when  we 
regard  it  aa  extended  hy  the  thickness 
of  the  mat<n-ial  of  which  it  is  com- 
poaed  ;  of  the  brim  of  a  hat,  as  being 
more  than  an  edge  or  rim ;  and  of  the 
brim,  not  rim,  of  a  river,  as  being  ex- 
tended into  the  fields  adjacent.  But 
Rim  is  a  term  more  varioualy  appli- 
cable than  Brim.  It  belongs  not  only 
to  the  edge  or  lip  of  hollow  vessels, 
but  to  any  edging  which  is  of  a  sub- 
atantial  character.  The  uppermost 
moulding  in  a  piece  of  arcnitecture 
might  be  so  coloured  or  gilt  as  to  con- 
stitute an  ornamental  rim.  The  brim 
of  a   tankard,    the    rim  of  a  dish. 
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Verge  (Lat.  verf^ire)  is  the  extreme 
border  of  anythmg,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  termination  to  an  extended 
surface,  and  a  line  of  arrival  to  one 
who  has  traveiaed  it.  The  idea  of 
Border  in  English  varies,  as  it  repre- 
sents the  sense  of  the  French  bord  or 
bordure  ;  in  the  former  it  is  an  edge 
or  confine,  in  the  latter  it  is  an  edging^ 
an  expanded  or  artificial  edge,  as  the 
borders  of  an  ornamental  garaen,  or  a 
piece  of  tapestry. 

"  They  make  broad  their  phvlacteriea, 
and  enlarge  the  borden  of  tneir  gar- 
ments."—Bt62e. 

"  I  shonld  have  thought  it  snperflaons. 
had  it  been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to 
have  intermpted  my  text,  or  crowded  my 
mnrgin  with  reference  to  every  author 
whose  sentiments  1  have  made  use  of." — 
Pauet. 

"  Who  escaped  the  edae  of  the  sword."^ 
Bible.  ^^ 

"  Stmok    through  the   belly's   rim,   the 

warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes." 
Pope. 

"  The  verye  of  the  king  in  this  respect 
extends  for  twelve  miles  round  the  king's 
palace  of  residence."— Blacxstokb. 
Verge  and  Margin  are,  in  some  sense, 
opposed.  The  verge  is  the  boundary 
which  limits  movements  ;  the  margin 
is  the  space  whither  movement, 
action,  or  work  does  not  extend. 
This  appears  especially  in  the  secon- 
dary uses  of  the  words.  We  speak 
of  the  verge  of  possibility,  and  of 
leaving  a  margin  of  discretion. 

BRING.  Fetch.  Carry.  Bear. 
Convey.    Transport. 

Bring  is  A.  S.  britigan,  Fetch,  the 
A.  S./etian.  and  Carry  is  the  O.  Fr. 
carrier,  ana  connected  wixh  a  large 
tribe  of  words,  as  car,  chariot,  cargo, 
charge,  etc. 

The  idea  common  to  these  three 
words  is  transportation  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  differ  in 
some  points  of  mode  and  direction  of 
such  transportation.  First,  as  to  the 
mode ;  Bring  is  used  in  more  than  a 

fhvsical  sense.  I  bring  a  basket,  and 
bring  good  or  bad  news.  Again, 
Fetch  does  not  necessitate  literal 
transportation.  I  fetch  a  loaf  from  the 
baker's,  but  I  also  fetch  a  boy  who 
will  run  an  errand  for  mv  friend. 
Nor,  again,  would  Carry,  wnioh,  like 
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Iningy  is  applicable  to  what  is  not 
matmal,  as  to  carry  tiding,  be  em- 
ployed physically,  of  any  small  and 
rery  light  object.  I  carry  a  heavy 
bag,  and  even  an  umbrella,  but  I 
should  not  carry  a  pin  to  some  one 
who  wanted  it  upstairs,  but  simply 
Uke  it.  Secondljr,  as  to  direction. 
Bring  denotes  motion  towards,CARRY 
motion  from,  and  Fktcu  motion,  first 
from  and  then  towards,  while  Con- 
TEY  (O.  Fr.  conveier)  and  Transport 
(Lat.  transportare),  refer  to  any  two 
points.  To  Bear  (A.  S.  btran)  is 
simply  to  have  the  weight  of  some- 
thing upon  oneself,  whether  volunta- 
rily or  involuntarily  placed.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  motion,  which 
is  always  implied  in  carry.  So, 
Atlas  bore^  but  did  not  carry,  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  Convey  and 
Transport  both  imply,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  some  route  or  destination 
for  the  carriage,  and  differ,  in  that 
Con  V  EY  applies  to  lighter  objects,even 
to  things  not  substantial,  as  to  convey 
a  message;  while  Transport  denotes 
matters  of  some  substantial  weighty  as 
artillery^  merchandise,  and  the  like. 
The  notion  of  an  intermediate  space 
between  two  points  is  expressea  in 
the  word  Transport,  the  notion  of  a 
point  of  destination  in  Convey. 

"What  appeared  to  me  wonderful  was 
that  none  of  the  ants  eame  home  without 
bringing  somethtog." — Addison. 

"  Those  earlf  wiae  men  who/etched  their 
philoeophjr  from  Egypt."— Wa-RBURTOw. 

"  No  one  neglectire  wm 
Of  Heetoi'B  safety ;  all  their  shields  they 

eoQched  about  him  close, 
Rais'd  him  from  earth,  and  ^ving  him  in 

their  kind  arms  repose 
From  off  the  labour,  carried  him  to  his 

rich  chariot. 
And  bore  him  mourning  towards  Troy." 
CxLAPMAir's  Homer. 

"  His  lines  are  a  description  of  the  sun 
in  eclipse,  which  I  know  nothing  more  like 
than  a  brave  man  in  sorrow:  who  bears  it 
as  he  should  do,  without  imploring  the  pity 
of  his  friends,  or  being  dejected  with  the 
eoDtempt  of  his  enemies."— Tatlkb. 

"  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally 
MTe  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and 
breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  eonveyed." 
— BiSKOP  Atxbbbury. 

"Their  canoe,  whjeh  was  a  small  double 
«a«,  just  laigs  enough  te  tnuuport  the 
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whole  family  from  place  to  place,  lay  in  a 
small  creek  near  the  huts."— CoOK'S  Voy- 
ages. 

BRITTLE.     Fragile.     Frail. 

Brittle  (A.  S.  brentariy  to  break)  is 
easily  broken  from  the  nature  of  the 
texture,  as  fflass.  Fragile,  though 
etjmologicallj  correspondent  (Lat. 
frkgXlis,  easily  broken,  fromfrangirej  to 
break)  is  more  widely  emplo^red  of 
things  which  are  susceptible  of  injury 
or  destruction,  though  this  be  brought 
about  in  other  ways  than  literal  break- 
age. Anything  which  is  little  calcu- 
lated to  bear  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
rough  touch,  is  fragile.  So  the  body 
of  man  may  well  be  called  fragile^ 
though  not  brittle.  Frail,  wnicb 
is  only  another  form  of  fragile^  i» 
neyertheless  differently  applied.  It 
is  employed  of  the  susceptibility  to 
deterioration  of  beauty  or  moral  pu- 
rity. The  flower,  fresh  and  beautiful,  is 
yet  frail ;  and  man's  rirtue  at  the  best 
IS  beset  with  frailties.  Frail  is  espe- 
cially employed  of  that  which  lacks 
the  power  of  resistance  and  is  weak  as 
a  support.  The  fragile  thing  easily 
breaks, the  frail  thing  easily  gives  way. 

"  For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  tow 

But  just  as  he  sees  others  do. 

Nor  are  they  obliged  to  be  so  brittle 

As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little." 

HUDIBBAS.    . 

"  Of  bodies  some  are  fragile^  and  some 
are  tough  and  not  fragile,  and  in  the  break- 
ing some  yVo^t^  bodies  break  out  where  the 
force  is,  some  shatter  and  fl^  in  many 
pieces.  OtfragUitjf  the  cause  is  an  impo- 
tency  to  be  extended,  and  therefore  stone 
is  taoT9  fragile  than  metal."— Ba.C<>k. 

"  How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that 
Qod,  who  has  the  tenderest  concern  for  all 
His  creatures,  and  who  is  infinitely  far 
from  being  subject  to  such  passions  and 
Tariableneas  n  frail  men  are,  should  desire 
to  be  imitated  by  His  creatures  in  those 
perfections  which  are  the  foundation  of  His 
own  unchangeable  happiness  I " — Clarke. 

BROAD.  Wide.  Large.  Thick. 
Broad  (A.  S.  frrdd),  though  used 
often  of  extension  laterally,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  Wide,  is  also 
used  of  that  which  is  extensire  ewerj 
way,  as  the  "  broad  daylight,"  "  broad 
acres^"  or,  metaphorically,  a  broad 
and  liberal  view,  a  broad  conrersation^ 
meaning  such  as  assumes  too  much 
license. 
*'  Whenerer  she  (the  mole)  comes  up  inta 
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broad  daj.  she  might  be  In  <3»affer  of  being 
tnken,  unlets  she  were  thos  affected  by  » 
light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  immedi- 
ately warning  her  to  bvry  herself  in  her 
proper  element."— £^p«ctator. 

Wide  (A.  S.  loid)  denotes  eitber 
lateral  space,  or  extension  ^enerallv ; 
a  wide  road  is  an  illustration  of  tne 
latter,  a  wide  doorway  of  the  former. 
But  a  wide  doorway  is  not  only  one 
in  which  the  doorposts  or  sides  stand 
far  apart,  but  one  of  which  the  Toil 
IB  considerable.  That  which  is  exten- 
ded in  surface  or  substance  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  BaOADythat  which  exhibits 
extensive  vacuity  by  Wide.  A  cave 
may  have  a  narrow  or  wide  (not 
broad)  mouth  or  entrance.  Meta- 
phorically, it  means  beside  the  right 
line  or  aim,  as  **  wide  of  the  mark." 
'<  We  passed  Selinns  and  the  palmy  land. 
And  voidely  shnn  the  Libyan  strand. 
Unsafe  for  secret  rocks  and  moring  sand.** 
Dbtdxh's  rirgil. 

Large  (Ft.  large)  is  broad  with  a 
stricter  reference  to  limits,  capacity, 
and  proportion,  and  is  therefore  less 
vague  a  word  than  broad.  B road  and 
Wide  describe  merely  superficial  ex- 
tent or  capacity.  Large  includes  alto 
that  of  solidity  and  capacity;  as^  a 
large  man,  a  large  room.  That  which 
is  of  considerable  bulk  or  capacity, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively,  may  be 
called  large. 

"  Under  the  shelter  of  a  earem'd  rock. 
The  largest  and  the  best,  the  pirate  band 
Seised   and  prepared   a  banquet  on  the 
strand.*  Wilkib. 


Thickness  (A.  S.  thie)   expi 

solidity  irrespective  of  the  ideas  of 
length  and  breadth.  A  short  man  or 
a  tall,  a  small  cheese,  or  a  large,  a  nar- 
row plank,  or  a  broad,  may  be  all  of 
them  thick.  The  atmosphere  in  fo^ffy 
weather  is  thick,  that  is,  dense,  wiui- 
out  any  regard  to  measurement. 
Nevertheless,  thickness  often  means 
that  character  in  a  solid  body  which 
involves  a  line  comparativelv  long  to 
unite  opposite  planes  or  surfaces. 

"  Nor  ran  a  thought  be  conceiTed  to  be 
of  such  a  length ,  breadth,  and  thiekness.MM  to 
be  hewed  and  sliced  oat  into  many  pieces,  all 
which  laid  together,  as  so  many  small  chips 
thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  entire- 
aess  of  that  whole  thought." — CuDWOBTH. 

BROOK.     Stream. 

The  term  Brook  (A.S.  broe),  asap- 
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plied  to  an  inconsiderable  body  ot 
running  water,  expresses  its  shallow, 
irregular,  ana  bubbling  character. 
Stream  (A.S.  ArtAm)  the  continuity 
and  steadiness  of  its  flow,  which  is 
compatible,  as  Bbook  is  not,  with  con- 
siderable depth.  Accordingly  dif- 
ferent associations  connect  themselves 
with  the  two  terms.  The  brook  is 
lively,  fre«h,  babbling,  running 
through  deep  foliage,  or  over  shin- 
ing pebbles.  It  murmurs  cool  through 
the  summer  day,  and  children  toy 
with  its  water,  or  play  upon  its 
banks.  The  stream  is  steady,  plenti- 
ful, supplying  water  for  irrigation  and 
mechanical  application.  It  is  of  local 
importance,  and,  unlike  the  brook,  can 
boast  a  name.  It  is  known  to  the 
angler,  and  forms  a  natural  boun- 
darjr. 

BRUISE.       Squeeze.       Pound. 

Cnusn. 

To  Bruise  (O.  Fr.6rutier,*Co  hnak) 
is  to  injure  by  collision,  so  as  to  de- 
strojr  the  superfieuil  continuity  or  in- 
tegrity of  parts. 

*'This  place  was  therefore  called  the 
Lorers*  Leap;  and  whether  or  no  the 
fhght  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution 
that  could  push  them  to  so  dreadful  a 
remedy,  or  tne  brui$es  which  they  often  re- 
ceived in  their  fall,  banished  all  the  tender 
sentiments  of  lore,  and  gave  their  spirits 
another  turn,  those  who  had  taken  this 
leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  into 
that  passion." — Spectator. 

To  Pound  (A.  S.  purmn)  is  to 
bruise  repeatedly  till  separation  of  the 
parts  ukes  place ;  which,  when  carried 
to  the  extreme,  is  pulverization  or 
trituration. 

"  Thou  art  a  sweet  drug,  and  the  mors 
thou  art  pounded  the  more  {apedons." — 

MlDDLBTOK. 

To  Squeeze  (A.S.  cwysauy  tosqueney 
criah)  is  to  compress  a  body  so  that 
it  is  acted  upon  by  two  or  more  forces 
from  without. 

"  Which  similitude  of  them  notwithstand 
ing,  they  would  not  have  to  be  equeesed  ox 
pressed  hard."— Cudwobth. 

To  Crush  (O.  Fr.  eruisiry  to  cnuk 
into  pieces)  is  to  squeeze  in  a  violent 
and  abrupt  manner^  so  that  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  parts  is  destroyed.  In- 
jurious violence  is  not  necessarily  im- 
Elied  in  squeeze ;  as  in  squeezing  th« 
and  of  amend. 


[build] 

•'Bealiger  (Ezerat.  186)  relates  that  in 
Gaaeoajy  his  eonatzy,  there  are  spiders  of 
that  Tirvleney  that  iS  a  man  treads  upon 
them  to  crush  them,  the  poison  frill  pass 
through  the  rerj  soles  of  his  shoes.** — 
BOTLE. 

BI3D.  Sprout.  Shoot.  Ger- 
minate. 

To  Bud  (one  of  a  laripe  hmily  of 
words,  cf.  butlf  buttiniy  Fr.  bouter,  to 
push;  tee  Bracket,  s.t.  bmUer)  im- 
plies the  previous  existence  of  a  de- 
veloped plant  or  tree.  It  is  to  put 
forth  the  first  young  protuberance, 
which  is  composed  of  an  aggregate 
of  leaves  or  petals,  with  the  rudiments 
of  flowers. 

"  Let  him  (the  teacher)  with  a  discreet 
snd  gentle  haiod  nip  or  prime  the  irregular 
sAoots,  let  him  guard  and  eneoarajge  the 
tender  ImddinM  of  the  understanding  till 
they  he  raised  to  a  blossom,  and  let  him 
kindly   cherish    the   younger    firuits."  — 

WA.TTS. 

To  Sprout  (A.  S.  sprmtty  part  of 
tprytan)  is  to  come  forth  in  growth 
generally,  and  does  not  presuppose  a 
developed  plant,  inasmuch  as  the  term 
is  ^plicable  to  the  first  bursting  and 
growth  of  the  seed.  As  Bud  repre- 
sents the  ordinary-  pushing  fortn  of 
the  nascent  leaves  or  flowers,  so 
Sprout  is  eommonlyused  of  their  un- 
expected growth,  as  in  parts  where 
they  were  not  looked  for,  or  after 
certain  apparently  unfavourable  cir- 
cumatancea,  as  when  the  plant  having 
become  sickly  or  apparently  dead, 
sprouts  forth  afresh,  or  after  the  ope- 
ration of  pruning. 

"  Thus  the  heartiest  gratitude,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  proper  plaee  concerning  the 

Surest  lore,  though  bearing  the  fragrantest 
owers,  tprouU  originally  ftrum  the  earthy 
principle  of  self-interest.**— Search,  light 
of  Nature. 

To  Shoot  (A.  S.  tceotan,  to  throw 
forth)  is  to  make  msrked  and  rapid 
progress  in  growth,  and  is  applicable 
to  tne  whole  plant,  or  to  any  part  of 
it  which  is  above  ground. 

"  In  a  third  sort,  the  seed  of  the  word 
fskes  deeper  hold,  and  makes  very  strong 
and  promising  shoots;  but  thorns  and  bad 
weedi,  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  field, 
rise  up  and  choke  it.**— Becker. 

To  Germinate  (Lat.  germtnare)  is 
applied  to  the  cammenoement  of  the 
growth,  the  first  sprouting^  of  the 
young  plant  firom  the  seed.  The  noun 
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germ  is  used  with  greater  latitude  for 
that  from  which  an^thinf  flows,  the 
rudimental  state  of'^  anything  which 
may  be  conceived  to  have  an  org^ic 
or  complex  existence,  as  the  germ  of 
prosperity  or  civil  liberty,  the  germ 
of  a  thought  which  is  expanded  into 
a  literary  production. 

"  And  for  the  security  of  such  species  as 
are  produced  only  by  seed,  it  hath  endued 
all  seed  with  a  Ivting  ritality,  that  so  if  by 
reason  of  exeessire  cold  or  drought,  or  any 
other  accident*  it  happen  not  to  qermiruite 
the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fecundity, 
I  do  not  say  two  or  three,  nor  six  or  seven, 
but  even  twenty  or  thirty  years.'* — Rat. 

BUFFOON.     Wit. 

The  Wrr  (A.  S.  tntan,  to  know)y  as 
the  name  is  at  present  employed,  de- 
notes not  a  person  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, as  the  **  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,"  but  one  who,  in  social  conver- 
sation, shows  a  combination  of  inge- 
nuity and  humour.  In  the  BurrooN 
(Fr.  boufforiy  It.  buffare^  to  puff  the 
cheeks  ini 
is  little 
humour. 

are  external^  antics,  grimaces  (as  pufiT- 
ing  out  of  bis  cheeks,  according  to  his 
etymolo^)^po6tures,andmimicry.  He 
is  an  artiDCial  fool ;  and  while  the  wit 
is  essentially  a  master  of  common 
sense,  the  buffoon  produces  his  effects 
b}^  riolating  it.  Men  laugh  with  the 
wit  and  at  the  buffoon. 

*'  The  flrst  are  those  buffoons  that  have  a 
talent  of  mimicking  the  speech  and  behavi- 
our of  other  persons,  ana  turning  all  their 
patrons,  friends,  and  acquaintance  into  ridi- 
cule. "—Ta.tler. 

The  wit,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,, 
is  the  possessor  of  wit;  for  remarks  on 
which,  see  Burlesque. 

BUILD.  Construct.  Erect. 
Fabricate. 

Of  these  to  Build  (of.  A.  S.  hiild,  a 
dwelling)  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
It  hnplies  both  Construction  ^Lat. 
ctmttructionem),  and  Erection  (Lat. 
trreetionem^  Mg^rey  to  raise  verticaUy). 
That  which  is  built  is  necessarily  both. 
constructed  and  erected,  but  neither  . 
that  which  is  constructed  nor  that 
which  is  erected  is  of  necessity  built. 
To  build  is  to  put  together  after  the 
manner  of  a  house ;  hence  it  implies 
careful  collocation  of  parts,  a  raising 
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of  the  work  upwardfl,  and  some  decree 
at  least  of  size.  The  violin  is  construc- 
ted, the  organ  is  built.  Construction 
may  be  no  more  than  a  careful  putting 
together  with  skill  and  care,  with  a 
▼iew  to  a  permanent  shape,  and  ma^ 
be  a  horizontal  work.  To  Esect  is 
no  more  than  to  set  up  on  end,  as  the 
most  elaborate  cathedral  and  the 
simplest  flagstaff.  To  Fabricate  (Lat. 
jahricare)  more  nearly  resembles 
construct,  but  differs  from  it  as  fol- 
lows. Construct  implies  an  organiza- 
tion orinteroollocationofparts,  while 
Fabricate  allows  of  their  being  un- 
collocated;  as,  to  fabricate  woollen 
stuffs.  It  also  admits  more  largely 
the  idea  of  invention  or  design.  A 
man  constructs  a  bridge  if  he  only 
puts  it  together  as  a  stonemason. 
Hence,  the  inventive  element  in  the 
word  having  gained  prominence,  to 
fabricate  is  very  often  us4»d  for  to  forffe, 
that  \Bj  to  put  together  fictitiously, 
yet  with  a  pretence  of  authenticity. 
The  term  Fabricate  involves  the  idea 
of  skill,  art,  manufacture,  and  labour ; 
Construct  that  of  order,  assemblage, 
collocation,  and  disposition.  Hence  it 
is  employed  analogously  of  language 
and  thought ;  as,  to  construct  a  phrase, 
an  argument,  or  a  system. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  buUding  of  onr 
Zion  rtseii  no  futer  beeanse  onr  tongnet  are 
divided.  Happy  were  the  Church  of  Ood  if 
we  all  spake  bnt  one  langUKge.  Whiles  we 
differ  we  emn  build  nothing  bat  Babel.  Dif. 
ference  of  tongues  eansed  their  Babel  to 
cease,  it  builds  ours." — Bishop  Halt., 

"  The  necessity  of  doing  somethinv,  and 
the  fear  of  doing  something,  and  the  fear  df 
andertaktng  much,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  ffeatsalogist,  the  philo8(q>her  to  a  journalist 
of  the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to 
a  ccnttruetor  of  dials."— -Bain/>/er. 

"  Now  there  is  no  building  of  pillars,  no 
erecting  of  arches,  no  biasing  of  arms  that 
doth  more  set  forth  a  man's  name  than  doth 
the  increase  of  children."— Wimon's  Art  of 
Rhetoric. 

"  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  goTemment  is  enougn  to  fill  us  with 
disgust  and  horror."— Bukkk. 

BUILDER.  Architbct.  Mason. 
A  Builder  {see  Builo^,  as  these 
terms  are  now  employed,  is  a  nerson 
who  in  some  way  causes  the  builaing  of 
bouses,  whether  by  manual  labour, 
or  the  investment  or  expenditure  of 
capital.     It  is  therefore  possible  that 
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he  may  not  be  such  by  profession. 
Commonly  the  builder  holas  an  inter* 
mediate  rank  between  the  Architect 
(Gr.  ap^f^t-TixTcoy,  master-builder),  who 
has  to  do  only  with  the  designs,  and 
the  Mason  (Fr.  mafon),  who  has  to 
do  only  witli  the  labour. 

"  The  French  builders,  clearing  awav  s« 
mere  rubbuh  whatever  they  found,  and,  like 
their  ornamental  gardeners,  forming  every- 
thing  into  an  ezaet  level,  propose  to  rest  the 
whole  local  and  ffeneral  legislature  on  three 
bases  of  three  different  kinds."— Burke. 

*'  We  are  hj  an  architect  to  understand  a 
person  skilful  in  the  art  of  bnildiufr."- 

EVKLTN. 

It  is  possible  that  the  builder  and  ar- 
chitect may  deal  with  many  kinds  of 
building  materials,  but  the  mason 
works  only  in  stone. 

*'  About  him  left  he  no  mason 
That  stone  could  lay."      Chaucer. 

BULK.  Size.  Maonxtudb. 
Greatness. 

Bulk  (Iceland,  bulk,  a  heap,  one  of 
a  ver^  large  family  of  words,  having  a 
root  idea  of  swelUiut),  denotes  mate- 
rial magnitude,  or  the  substance  of  a 
mass,  irrespective  of  proportion,  sym- 
metry, or  anything  erne. 

"That  whioh  b devoid  ofbulk and  maani- 
tude  is  likewise  devoid  of  local  motion!" — 
Cudworth. 

Size  is  abbreviated  from  astUe 
(Fr.  asttsSy  a  setting  down,  an  arrange' 
ment  of  a  plan).  In  addition  to  its 
abstract  sense  of  magnitude,  as  the 
Size  of  a  tree,  it  has  a  relative  and 
conventional  force,  by  which  it  denotes 
classification  of  magnitudes,  as  an 
anchor  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
size.  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves  a  size 
larger. 

"  He  found  here  some  cockles  of  so  enor- 
mous a  sue  that  one  of  them  was  more 
than  two  men  roold  eat ;  and  a  ffr<*at  variety 
of  other  shell-fish."— Coos's  Voytt^es. 

Magnitude  is  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  £ngUsh  Greatness.  Magni- 
tude, however,  dififers  from  size  in  pre- 
supposing Sitme  amount  of  greatness. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  size  but  not 
of  the  magnitude  of  a  minute  insect. 
Maonituoe  and  Greatness  are  appli- 
cable to  superficial  extent,  as  Bulk  is 
not,  and  to  number,  as  Size  is  not. 
So  we  might  say,  ''  Ten  is  a  greater 
number,  or  a  number  of  greater  mag- 
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oitude  than  two,"  '<  a  star  of  the  first 
or  second  magnitude."  Magnitude 
is  to  number  what  size  is  to  quantity, 
and  is  capable  of  relatiye  or  oonven- 
tional  application;  as  a  number  of 
small  or  less  magnitude,  but  we  could 
not  say  of  small  greatness. 

"  We  commoiilf  find  in  the  ambitiouamaa 
« taperiorttf  of  parta  in  some  measure  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  his  designs." 
—Bishop  Hobslby. 

For  greatness  is  a  positiye  term,  de- 
noting the  presence  of  size,  number, 
power,  nobuity,  and  the  like  in  a  era- 
tiderable  degree. 

**  Ova  greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  oon^cnons,  when  great  things 

of  small, 
Uvefbl  of  hartlU,  prosperous  of  adverse. 
We  can  create.'*  MiLTOK. 

BULKY.    Massive. 

The  Bulky  {tee  Bulk)  exhibits 
size  without  proportion.  The  Mas- 
sits  (Fr.  massif, -ve)  exhibits  size  com- 
bined with  compactness  of  material, 
not  excluding  proportion.  A  big  port- 
manteau is  simply  bulky ;  the  columns 
of  a  Norman  cathedral  are  massive. 
Some  inherent  value  of  the  material, 
either  xu^tural  or  artistic,  is  impliea 
inMA8sivB,noneinBuLKY.  TheuUter 
is  depreciative.  The  former  a  term  of 
pnise. 

"Monej  is  the  best  measore  of  the 
altered  value  of  things  in  a  few  fears,  be- 
cause its  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  quantity 
alters  slowlf.  But  wheat  or  anf  other  grain 
eannoC  serve  instead  of  money,  because  of 
its  bnlMness  and  too  quick  change  of  its 
^nalitf.**— Looks. 

"  The  eommon  military  sword  is  a  heavy 
massive  we^wn."— Bishop  Hobslst. 

BURDEN.    Load.    Wbioht. 

BuRDBN  (A.  S.  bvrden)  is  something 
to  be  bonUf  and  always  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  for  a  certain  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  transported  to  some  desti- 
nation, and  is  imposed  upon  living 
creatures.  The  Load  (A.  S.  klad)  is 
a  certain  quantity  of  material  imposed 
upon  man,  beast,  or  carriage.  We 
speak  of  the  lond,  not  the  burden,  of 
a  waggon,  the  load  or  burden  of  a 
^ast,  but  more  commonly  the  burden 
of  a  man;  yet  the  same  thing  in  the 
esse  of  a  man  may  be  called  a  load  or 
a  burden ;  the  former  when  regarded 
as  something  which  he  is  charge  with 
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the  responsibility  of  transporting,  the 
latter  as  something  laid  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders.  Weight  ^A.  S.  vegan, 
to  bear,  carry),  refers  simply  to  the 
pressure  of  gravitation.  It  is  used  in 
the  concrete,  as  we  speat  of  a  certain 
weighty  and  in  the  abstract,  the  weight 
of  a  thmg,  or  a  thing  of  great  weigiit. 
In  this  way  it  is  used  relatively  to  a 
standard  or  degree  of  weight ;  and  we 
might  speak  of  the  weight  of  a  burden 
or  a  load  as  being  great  or  even  slight. 

"He  had  built  at  his  own  expense,  to 
prosecute  them,  a  strong  hundsome  ship 
which  was  named  the  Bark  Ralegh,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden."— Oldy's  Life  of 
Ralegk. 

"  Our  life's  a  load.'*—DKTDVX. 

**  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  bat  for  a 
moment, worketh  for  us  a  fkr  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  vcmght  ot^orj."—EiigiishBible, 

BURDENSOME.  Heavy. 
Weighty.     Ponderous. 

Burdensome  (see  Burden)  denotes 
that  which  is  difficult,  and  also  that 
which  is  irksome  to  carry.  A  thing 
of  slight  specific  ^avity  may  be  bur- 
densome if  we  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. 
The  term  burdensome  is  as  often,  if  not 
oftener,  employed  in  a  secondary  or 
metaphorical,  as  in  the  primary  and 
literal  sense. 

'*  As  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  pain- 
M  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the 
means  of  health  ;  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow 
nneasy  and  burdensome  when  we  apply  our- 
selves to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in 
virtue."— Tatto". 

Heavy  (connected  with  heave,  A.S. 
hebban),  is  that  which  is  relatively  or 
personally  weighty  {see  Weight  under 
Burden)  ;  as  Weighty  is  that  which 
is  in  itself  hard  to  lift.  So  a  thing 
may  be  heavy  for  a  child  to  carry 
which  may  not  be  weighty  in  itself. 
The  term  heavy  is  used  m  the  abstract 
sense  of  possessing  weight,  irrespec- 
tively ot  the  amount  of  it,  which 
appears  in  expressions  involving  com- 
parison or  degree,  as  we  speak  of  one 
thing  being  not  so  heavy  as  snother ; 
where  none  of  the  other  terms  could 
be  used. 

'*Thouffh  philosophy  teaches  that  no  ele- 
ment is  Keavy  in  its  own  plaee,  yet  expe- 
rience shows  that  out  of  its  own  plaee  it 
proves  exceedingly  burdeHSome."—6oTrrK. 

Ponderous  (Lat.  pmdXrdtut)  de- 
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notes  rather  what  manifestB  or  gives 
the  appearance  of  heing  heavj  to 
carry,  whether  we  hare  anything  to 
do  with  carrying  it  or  not.  The  pon- 
derous volume  abnost  deters  us  by 
its  very  appearance  from  taking  it  up. 
When  we  watch  the  movements  of  the 
elephant  we  remark  upon  his  pon- 
derous bulk.  Like  bcRDCNsoiiE, 
Weighty  is  more  commonly  used  in 
the  secondary  than  in  the  literal 
sense.  As  the  Burdensome  is  annoy- 
ing to  bear,  so  Weighty  is  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  combined  importance  and 
difficulty,  as  "  weight;^  cares  of  office,*' 
"weighty  considerations."  Ponde- 
rous, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  used 
but  in  a  material,  and  generally  in  a 
somewhat  unfayourable,  sense. 

"  The  cuws  of  qnpire  are  great,  and  the 
harden  which  lies  upon  the  shoaldere  of 
princes  very  tM^Afy.*'— Bishop  Atteb- 

BUBT. 

"  Vanbmgh  with  his  ponderoM  and  un- 
meaning maawB,  oTerwhelmed  aruhiteetnre 
in  mere  masonry."— Walpols. 


BURIAL.  Interment.  Sepul- 
ture.    Intombmsnt. 

Burial  (A.  S.  bifrgan,  to  bury)  is 
simply  the  covering  of  one  thing  over 
with  others,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from 
view ;  as,  to  buir  one's  face  in  one's 
hands.  As  usea  in  the  above  con- 
nexion, the  burial  of  a  body  is  the 
laying  it  sufficiently  deep  in  the  earth 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  We  even 
speak  of  burial  at  sea.  The  two  appli- 
cations occur  in  the  following  : — 

"I  obaerred,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  ohnrch  with  many  of 
these  vnlnhabitad  monnmenta,  which  had 
been  erected  to  the  memonr  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the 
plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean."— ^eetafor. 
So  characteristic  is  the  idea  of  con- 
cealment in  the  term  buryy  that  in  a 
secondary  sense  it  is  employed  in  re- 
ference to  many  things  of  which  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  prevent  the 
exhibition.  A  man  fitted  to  adorn 
society  or  to  be  eminently  useful  to  it. 
is  often  buried  in  some  remote  and 
obscure  locality,  beyond  which  his 
name  is  not  heurd. 

Interment  (Fr.  interrefMnty  Lat. 
in,  and  terra,  the  earth)  is  a  somewhat 
politer  word  than  burial,  but  by  its 
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etymology  more  restricted  in  meanings 
and  denoting  any  formal  ceremonial 
or  decent  placing  of  the  body  under- 
ground. We  might  say,  "  buried  like 
a  dogy"  but  we  snould  be  more  likely 
to  say,  "  reverently  and  even  sump- 
tuously interred." 

"  Crom  weirs  hearse  was  ma^iflcent,  the 
idol  crowned,  and  (not  to  mention  all  other 
oeremonies  which  are  practised  at  royal  tn- 
termentM,  and  therefore  hj  no  means  conld 
be  omitf«>d  here)  the  rwtmnllitade  of  spec- 
tators made  np,  as  it  ase«  to  do,  no  small 
part  of  the  spectacle  it«elf."->CowLET. 

Interment  involves  the  idea  of  earth 
or  soil,  not  so  burial.  It  is  remark- 
able how  the  word  tnt«r  has  in  Eng- 
lish literature  been  confined  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Sepulture  (Lat.  thnUtwra)  points 
rather  to  the  mode  of  burial,  and  to- 
the  rites  connected  with  it ;  as.  to  have 
the  '<  privilege  of  sepulture, '  a  place 
of  '*  royal  sepulture,  and  the  like. 
"  The  common  rites  of  teptUture  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe. 
Let  these  large  gifts  procure  an  nm  at 

least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  conntiy  rest." 
Pot^K. 

Intombmsnt,  as  its  name  expresses, 
is  the  burying  or  interring  in  a  tomb 
(Fr.  tombty  L.  Lat.  tvmba).  In^its  se- 
condary sense  it  is  a  metaphor  for 
placing  or  lying  in  oblivion. 
'*  When  Time«  like  him  of  Gasa,  in  his 

wrath 
Plucking  the  pillars  that  rapport  the  world. 
In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  intambed." 
Youwo. 

BURLESQUE.  Parody.  Satire. 
Travesty.  Caricature.  Sarcasm. 
Comedy.  Irony.  Humour.  Wit. 
Lampoon. 

These  are  only  remotely  synony- 
mous. Nevertheless  they  are  here 
given  as  such,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
one  which  has  not  the  qualities  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  rest. 

Burlesque  ^Fr.  burlet^y  It.  bur- 
lartj  to  ruUeuU)  is  a  sort  of  humoor. 
It  <urawa  its  amusements  from  incon- 
gruous representation  of  character, 
and  the  placing  of  persons  in  situations 
not  proper  to  tneir  actual  positions  and 
circumstances  in  society.  Addison 
has  said  that  ^^Burietque  is  of  two 
kinds.      The   first  represents  meaiL 
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persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  he- 
roes, the  other  describes  great  persons 
acting  and  speakine  like  the  basest 
among  the  people.  Parody  (Gt. 
irap«itia),nnlike  BuRLESQU  E,is  a  matter 
of  words  only,  and  does  not  extend  to 
acts  or  representations  dramatical.  It 
is  the  humorous  adaptation,  by  al- 
terations here  and  there  of  an  author's 
words,  to  a  subject  very  different  irom 
the  onginal. 

"  From  some  firagments  of  the  Silli,  writ- 
ten bj  TimoD,  we  mmy  find  thmt  thej  were 
ntiric  poem*,  fall  of  parotUeM,  that  m,  of 
renes  patched  ap  fh>m  sreat  poets,  and 
tnmeduito  another  sense  than  their  author 
intended  them.'*— Drtdkn's  JitvenaL 

Travesty  (from  Ital.  traveitirtf  to 
dugttUef  mask)  is  analogous  to  such 
di^ise  by  dress  as  shiul  render  ab- 
sura.  Travesty  differs  from  j>arody 
in  that  parody  speaks  the  meanmg  put 
upon  the  words  by  the  parodist.  Tra- 
vesty makes  a  thing  distort  and  mis- 
represent itself.  It  puts  upon  it  a 
strange  g^b,  which  is  therefore  a  dis- 
guise. 

"Old  naturalism,  thns  travestied  in  the 
garb  of  new  religion,  his  lordship  bestows 
as  hb  last  aad  most  preeioos  legacy  on  his 
own  dear  ooontiy.''— WAJtBUBTOir. 

It  is  the  earieatun  of  literature  ;  for 
Caricaturb  (It.  earieatura)  is  an 
OTercharged  representation,  in  which, 
while  the  general  likeness  is  preserved 
sofficiently  to  bespeak  the  orig^inal. 
certain  peculiarities  are  develop^  ana 
drawn  m  an  exaggerated  manner. 

"From  all  these  hands  we  nare  snch 
dnits  of  mankind  as  are  represented  in 
those  bnrlesqoe  pictures  whieh  the  Italians 
eall  earieatunu,  where  the  art  consists  in 
prrserring,  amidst  distorted  proportions, 
and  a^ra-rated  features,  some  distingnish- 
iag  likcneas  of  the  person,  bnt  in  snch  a 
maaaer  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable 
facaaty  into  the  most  odious  monster.** — 


(^MBDY  {Qt.  imf*viia)  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  composition  and  represents^ 
tion  of  the  fight  and  amusing  inci- 
dents or  accidents  of  common  life. 

"Whenever  Aristotle  sneaks  of  eomecfy, 
we  most  remember  that  ne  speaks  of  the 
old  or  nuddle  oomedy  ;  whieh  was  no  other 
than  what  we  should  call  Ikrce;  audio  which 
bis  definition  of  comedy  was  adapted,  tAtJomf 
^mAnfiKm,  that  is,  as  he  exphdns  himself, 
an  imitation  of  ridiculous  characters."  — 
Twnmro's  Aristotle,  I\>etie$. 


Irony  {Or,  Itpmtui)  is  a  mode  of 
censuring  by  contraries.  It  ridicules 
by  pretending  to  admire,  and  con- 
demns by  feigned  approval.  The 
modem  term  irony  has  widely  de- 
parted from  the  original  Greek  ii^ofyita, 
which  was  a  term  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy, and  meant  an  understatement 
of  truth.  The  ori^nal  force,  how- 
ever, is  still  perceptible  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many 
pleasant  ironies,  that  things  which  deserve 
the  severest  language  u«  made  ridiculous 
instead  of  odious;  and  you  see  everything 
in  the  most  good-natured  aspect  it  can 
bear."— OuartUan. 

Satire  (Lat.  sXtYra),  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  to  work  in  no  indirect 
fashion,  but  is  a  clever,  lively,  and 
sustained  description  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  persons.  It  falsifies  its 
character  and  transgresses  its  proper 
limits,  when  it  is  anything  more  than 
subservient  to  the  exposure  of  what  is 
defective,  blamewortny,  or  vicious  in 
public  administration  and  conduct,  or 
in  personal  morals. 

"label  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined 
together  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar; 
though  the  satirist  and  libeller  differ  a» 
much  as  the  libeller  and  murderer.  In  the- 
consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist 
never  IhUs  upon  persons  who  are  not  glar* 
ingly  fltnlty,  and  the  libeller  upon  none  but 
who  are  conqpieuously  commendable." — 
TatUr. 

Sarcasm  (Ctt.  ^afnaa-fMf, lit  abiting 
of  the  flesh,  i.e.  the  lips,  in  rage;  a  sneer) 
is  that  kind  of  personal  allusion  which 
is  vented  by  indignation  or  spite.  It 
represents  the  more  virulent  aspect  of 
satire,  and  is  justifiable  only  when 
grounded  on  moral  indignation  ;  not 
at  aU  when  it  issues  warn  persona) 
bitterness  or  ill-will. 

"  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  &c.,  i.e.^ 
disputed  sarcastieaUy  and  contumeliously 
against  it,  that  certainly  there  was  no  such 
matter.'*— Hammoitp. 

Sarcasm  is  the  contemptuous  and  de- 
risive expression  of  uncongeniality 
with  the  character,  conduct,  belief^ 
principles,  or  statements  of  another. 

Humour  is  that  species  of  wit — if 
it  be  allowed  to  be  wit  at  all,  which 
is  a  vexed  question — ^which  proceeds 
from  the  htmour  of  a  person  (Lat. 
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hiundrem,  moisturt ;  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  old  ph  jsicians,  that  certain 
humours  of  the  body  caused  certain 
temperaments),  and  ma^,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  wit  does  not,  display  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words.  VVrr  (A.  S. 
witarif  to  know)  may  consist  in  a  single 
brilliant  thought ;' but  humour  is  con- 
tinuous and  runs  in  a  yein.  It  is  an 
e<quable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit,  en- 
livening and  amuiiing  without  being 
of  uecessity  brilliant.  The  essence 
of  wit,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  consists  in  the  ready  and 
telling  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of 
things.  It  comes  W  nature,  as  wis- 
dom comes  by  reflexion  and  expe- 
rience, and  learning  by  study  and 
labour.  Swift  drew  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humour, 
when  he  said  that  humour  was  '*a 
talent  not  confined  to  men  of  wit  or 
learning,  for  we  observe  it  sometimes 
among  common  servants,  and  the 
meanest  of  the  people."  It  may  be 
that  wit  excites  a  lively  feeling  of 
surprise  and  gratification,  but  not  a 
smile  or  a  laugh ;  this  is  alioatfs  implied 
in  humour. 

"  Wit,"  Mp  Locke,  "  lien  must  in  the  as- 
•emblage  or  ideas,  and  in  patting  thoee  to- 
gether with  qoiekness  aad  variety  wherein 
can  be  foond  anj  resemblance  or  congrutty, 
thereby  to  make  np  pleasant  pietnres  and 
agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy. ' 

In  short,  Humodr  seems  to  lie  rather 
in  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of 
amusing  incongruity  or  contrast,  Wit 
in  that  of  brUliant  association  and 
comparison,  which,  however,  will 
often  include  coutrast.  Goldsmith 
has  expressed  himself  yery  strongly 
on  the  diflference.     He  says — 

"  mt  raises  hnman  nature  above  its 
level,  hiunour  acts  a  contrary  part,  aad 
equally  depresses  it.  To  expect  exalted 
hnmonr  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

Lampoon  (Fr.  (ampon,  a  taunt,  jeer, 
from  lamponSf  Ut  us  drink  largely: 
LtriR^)  is  low  personal  satire,  of 
which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  ridicule, 
pain,  and  annoy  inaividuals. 

'*  Mr.  BetterwortA,*'  answered  he,  **  I 
was  in  my  youth  aequainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who  knowing  my  disposition  to 
satire,  advised  me  that  if  any  scoundrel  or 
blockhead  whom  I  had  lampooned  should 
••k, '  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper  P'  I 
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should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  autbor, 
aad  therefore  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Betierworth, 
'    that  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  lines." — 
J0EKSoir*8  Ltfe  of  Swift. 

BURNING.  Abdent.  Fiery. 
Hot.    Scorching. 

Hot  ^A.  S.  hSt)  denotes  simply 
having  heat  in  the  physical  or  any 
analogous  sense  of  the  term  heat. 

"  Moderation  may  become  a  Ikult.  To 
be  but  warm  when  Ood  commands  us  to  be 
hot  is  sinfbl."— Fklthajc. 

BrRNiNO  (A.  S.  bdeman,tokindl€)  is 
exhibiting  heat,orin  any  way  or  degree 
affecting  by  heat.  When  used  morally, 
Hoi-  is  applied  to  the  passions.  Burn- 
ing to  tne  more  active  desires;  the 
idea  of  burning  bein^  the  continuous 
feeling  or  transmission  of  heat  in  a 
lively  manner.  Fire  is  hot,  but  the 
flame  bums.  So,  *'  a  burning  sense 
of  shame,"  ^'a  burning  indignation," 
but,  "  hot  anger." 

*' Cowley,  obeenring  the  cold  regard  of 
his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  con- 
siders them  as  kcmui^-glasBesmade  of  ioe." 
—Spectator. 

Ardent  (  Lat.  ardere,  neut.  to  bum) 
is  the  Latin  equivalent  to  the  English 
Burning,  but  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
and  is  applied  to  inclinations  as  well 
as  desires,  as  an  ardent  hope  or  am- 
bition, ardent  zeal.  Ardent  is,  unlike 
the  others,  not  used  except  poetically 
in  any  primary  or  physical  sense.  See 
Fervour. 

"  There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  funily, 
but  of  an  ardent  melancholy  temper,  who 
had  served  under  the  Duke  of  Bnekingham 
in  the  station  of  lieutenant."— HuxK. 

Fiery  is  showing  itself  like  fire, 
that  is,  tending  to  project  itself  upon 
others.  Fiery  wrath  is  that  which 
would  consume  or  injure  others  if  it 
could.  '^  Fiery  indignation  "  is  that 
which  would  "devour  the  adyer- 
saries."  It  is  not  steady  and  con- 
suming so  much  as  fitful  and  flash- 
ing. 

*'  Lemons  of  loves  with  little  winn  did  fly. 
Darting  their  deadly  arrows,/C«ry  bright." 

SPKNSKR. 

Scorching  (O.  Fr.  escorcher,  Lat. 
excort'icare,  to  flay)  denotes  a  heat 
which  affects  tne' surface  injuriously 
or  poinfiilly.  Scorching  passions 
would  denote  not  so  much  their  i 
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'eat,  80  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
dounded to  the  remoxfle  of  those  sub- 
^'xt  to  them. 

"Some  at  the  pteoes  which  were  then 
4»roQght  trom  its  repositories  eppeejned  to 
.^re  oeea  scorched  with  the  fire  which  h*p- 
fMoed  in  tlie  town  hooae  soon  »fter  the  baiuc 

«s  eetablished."— Adam  Bkith. 

BURIJISH.    P0LI8B. 

PouBH  (Fr.  polir)  is  the  wider  term 
of  the  two.  It  18  to  make  smooth  and 
glossy,  usually  by  friction,  as  elass, 
marblesy  metals,  and  the  like.  Bub- 
MisH  (O.  Fr.  burttir)  is  specifically  to 
polish  metal  by  rubbing  with  some- 
thing bard  ana  smooth.  Burnish  is 
not  uaed  of  anything  but  material  sub- 
stances ;  Polish  lends  itself  readily  to 
secondary  application;  as,  polished 
maimers,  a  polished  style,  polished 
fociety.  Burnishing  is  more  closely 
associated  with  the  original  manu&o- 
ture,  BO  that  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
cess would  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out it.  Polishing  is  more  often  done 
for  a  purely  ornamental  purpose. 
Wood,  tor  instance,  and  brass  are  both 
polished,  but  wood  is  not  biirnished. 

BUSH.    Shrub. 

Bush  (one  of  many  similar  words ; 
of.  Ger.  busehy  Fr.  bois)  meant  origi- 
nally a  wood  or  wild  j^ace  grown  up 
in  trees.  It  is  commonly  employed 
at  present  in  this  sense  to  express 
the  wild,  uncultiyated  country  occu- 
pied by  the  abori^es  in  the  Qeirh- 
iraurhood  of  oolonul  settlements.  The 
characteristic  of  the  bush  and  the 
Shrub  is  that  instead  of  mwing  to 
a  considerable  height  and  throwing 
out  ramifications,  it  is  of  short  stature, 
and  throws  outseyeral  stems  from  the 
same  root.  The  bush  is  thick,  close, 
and  imperriouB  to  the  sight ;  qualities 
which  do  not  belong  so  essentially  to 
the  shrub.  The  busn  is  as  frequently 
wild  ss  cultivated;  the  shrub  is  culti- 
Tated,  choice,  ornamental,  graceful, 
and  often  flowering.  Epiuets  ex- 
pressive of  these  chuactenstics  would 
not  harmonize  with  the  term  bush. 

BUSY.  Active.  Orncious.  Prao" 

MATICAI.. 

Busy  (A.  S.  bysig)  means  no  more 
than  closely  employed,  except  in  the 
oafavourable  sense  of  fond  of  unduly 
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employing  one's  self  with  the  concerns 
of  others  nrom  curiosity  or  inquisitive- 
ness.  A  person  of  inactive  habits 
may  occasionally  be  sufficiently  inte- 
rested in  anything  to  be  busy.  To  be 
busy,  whether  habitually  or  not,  is  to 
be  carefully,  sedulously,  and  absorb- 
ingly engaged  in  a  work. 

*' Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  firoiii  eoaeh  to 
eoQoh.**  MiLTOir. 

Active  (Fr.  (utif)  is  having  a  ten- 
dency to  employment  and  a  dislike  of 
remaining  idle.  Such  a  disposition, 
if  not  w&l  employed,  is  pretty  sure 
to  fall  into  mischief.  To  be  actiye 
implies  more  ener^,  to  be  busy  more 
attention.  The  active  man  distributes 
his  thoughts,  the  busy  man  concen- 
trates them.  The  former  is  ready  for 
any  employment,  the  latter  dedicates 
himself^  to  one  in  particular.  A  man 
may  be  active  in  disposition,  he  is 
busy  in  fact. 

'*  The  eonl,  being  an  active  nature,  is  al- 
ways propendiog  to  the  exercise  of  one 
fccnlty  or  another."— Qlawux. 

Officious  (Lat.  off^um,  offict^ 
duty)  is  that  aspect  of  the  qualitv  of 
the  busy  man  in  the  afiairs  of  others 
which  leads  him  to  the  superfluous 
taking  upon  himself  to  advise  or  to 
assist  them. 

"  The  miserable  Rachel  now  too  late  dis- 
covered the  fatal  oonaeqnences  of  interfering 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  heartily 
reproached  herself  for  her  officiousness  in 
aggra^-ating  his  jealonsf.** — TXtseroer, 

Pragmatical  (Gr.  vr^ay/jMnxos, 
it^ayfjuif  a  bustn/ess)  had  at  one  time 
toe  meaning  of  busily  engaged.  It 
now  means  fussilv  or  officiously  busy. 
The  pragmatical  man  exaggerates 
the  importance  to  others  of  wnat  he 
is  himself  engaged  in,  and  erects  little 
matters  into  affairs  of  great  moment ; 
his  very  recreations  have  a  serious  air, 
and  it  is  only  by  some  amount  of 
sacrifice  that  he  can  find  time  ibr  any. 
The  labours  and  responsibilities  of 
others  are  light  in  comparison  with  < 
his  own. 

"The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical  that 
he  took  opon  him  the  govenunent  of  mj 
whole  family."— Abbuthkot. 

BUTT.    Mark. 

The  man  who  is  a  Butt  (Fr.  but, 
butt,  aim)  is  a  Mark  (Fr.  marqiu)j 
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but  the  man  who  is  a  mark  is  not 
necesaanly  a  bntt.  The  word  butt  is 
a  metaphor,  indicating^  a  mark  for  the 
shafts  ofuttire  or  ridicule  of  the  most 
contemptuous  nature.  A  man  may 
be  a  mark  of  envy,  but  he  is  only  a 
butt  for  ridicule. 

**I  mean  those  hoaest  gentiemen  that 
are  pelted  b7  men,  women,  and  children, 
hj  niends  and  foes,  and  in  a  word,  stand 
as  butt*  in  conrersatioo/'— AD2>XB0ir. 
Both  terms  are  taken  firom  archery, 
the  butt  being  the  barrel,  whose 
bung  served  for  the  central  mark  in 
taking  aim. 
"  Ben.  I  aimed  so  near  when  I  snppoeed 

yon  lored. 
Bom,  A  riffht  good  morA-man  I  and  she's 

fkir  I  lore.**        Bonuo  and  Juliet, 

BUY.    Purchase. 

To  Buy  (A.  S.  bycgan)  and  to  Pua- 
CHASB  (Fr.  pourehasMTf  to  desire  and 
$tek  to  obtain;  L.  captiare,  to  chase) 
are  much  the  same,  except  that  Buy, 
being  the  simple  Saxon  term,  is  ap- 
plieof to  all  kinds  of  obj  ects ;  Purcm  abb 
nas  a  somewhat  more  polite  air,  and, 
with  Buy,  is  applicable  to  articles  of 
taste  and  value.  We  buy  vegetables 
and  purchase  iewellery.  Ag^,  to 
buy  IS  specifically  to  give  money ;  to 
Purchase,  beingusedmore  often  than 
Buy  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  extends 
to  the  giving  or  parting  with  anything 
to  procure  something  3se,  as  to  ''pur- 
chase at  the  cost  of  reputation."  Pur- 
chase in  the  New  Testament  is  always 
to  procure f  never  to  buy.-  The  term 
Buy  wears  an  un&vourable  air,  when 
it  is  employed  of  the  procuring  by 
money  what  might  better  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit 

*'  The  law  presnmea  that  he  who  buys  an 
office  will  by  bribeiv,  extortion,  or  other 
onlawftal  means,  make  his  purchase  good, 
tf>  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  pabHc." — 

BULCKSTOKK. 


C. 


CABAL.  Conspiracy.  Combi- 
nation. Plot.  Faction.  Machi- 
nation. 

Cabal  is  from  the  Hebrew  fcoAoia, 
m  mystic  tradition  which  it  was  pre- 
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tended  had  come  down  from  Mose» 
along  with  the  Jewish  law;  hence- 
the  term  was  applied  to  any  asso- 
ciation which  haa  apretended  secret. 
The  idea  of  a  cabal  is  that  of  a  party 
or  faction  confined  to  a  few,  and  plot* 
ting  in  secret  for  their  own  interests 
by  giving  a  certain  turn  to  the  course 
of  a£birs,  and  getting  political  power 
and  patronage.  The  oDJect  of  a  cabal 
is  to  afiect  public  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  intriguing  party,  and  so,  al- 
though the  plan  is  secret,  the  means* 
employed  may  be  sometimes  secret, 
sometmies  open,  as  clamour.  It  car- 
ries  a  political  or  quasi-political  air,, 
true  to  its  original  application  in  the 
sense  of  a  cabinet  or  committee.  It 
was  a  nickname  of  the  ministry  of 
Charles  II..  aiflPord,  Ashley,  Buck- 
ingham^ Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
the  initisls  of  whose  names  spell  the 
word. 

'*  Base  rirals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate^ 
CabaUing  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
MalioioQsly  up&e  to  gain  renown 
Bj  standing  op  and  pulling  others  down.** 
Dbtden. 

A  Conspiracy  (  Lat  eonspirationem. 
which,  unlike  conspiracy,  denoteoL 
good  as  well  as  evU  accord)  is  a 
secret  combination  against  some  per- 
son, power,  authority,  or  legitimate 
interest.  In  its  common  occurrence 
Conspiracy  denotes  a  treasonable  at- 
tempt for  the  purpose  of  subverting  a 
dynastv,  or  re-establishing  one,  or 
generally  for  altering  the  political 
&ce  of  afifairs.  It  tends  to  multiply 
its  numbers^  thus  difiering  from  ca- 
bal, which  is  restricted.  The  term 
belongs  also  to  private  life.  Any 
agreement  to  do  what  is  prejudicial 
to  another  is  recognized  by  the  law 
as  a  conspiracy. 

••  Catiline*s  anuptnuy."— Ross's  SaUust. 

Combination  (  Lat.  comfrina/ionem,  a 
joining  two  by  ttoo)  need  not  be  for  a 
bad  purpose,  though  it  is  commonly  so 
used.  It  is  an  association  of  persons 
united  for  the  purpose  of  acting  or 
resisting  in  a  matter  of  their  own  in- 
terests. It  differs  from  Cabal  in  beinff 
more  active  than  deliberative,  ana 
frx>m  Conspiracy  in  bein^  open  and. 
not  secret.    Social  or  professional  in- 
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terests  are  oommonlj  the  basis  of 
onion  and  action  in  combinations, 
and  its  work  lies  in  pushing  its  own 
demands  and  resisting  those  of  others. 
It  is  evident  that  the  term  admits  of 
«ach  a  generic  sense  as  would  include 
the  others. 

"  A  combination  of  the  most  powerfU  men 
in  Borne  who  had  conspired  roj  rain."— 
JiBLXOTH's  Otcero. 

A  Plot  (the  same  word  as  plat, 
i.e.  of  ground)  is  a  complicated  plan 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose 
always  evil  or  mischievous.  As  it  ex- 
presses the  plan  as  well  as  the  planner, 
a  plot  may  lie  with  a  single  person, 
though  it  commonly  involves  more 
than  one. 

"  The  tempter  may  cease  urging,  and  jtt 
«ODtiniie  piauinff."--^VTK. 

Faction  (Lat-faetionem)  meant  an- 
ciently one  of  the  troons  in  the  games 
of  the  circus,  and  wnen  the  circus 
assumed  a  political  character,  die  term 
came  to  mean  a  political  party.  It  is 
now  used  more  commonljjr  of  a  minority 
than  of  a  majority,  but  in  either  case 
denotes  a  party  acting  unscrupulously 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  community. 

"  The  members  of  the  court  faction  are 
ftillj  indemnified  for  not  holding  places  on 
ihe  slippery  heightsef  the  kingdom,  not  only 
by  the  lead  in  all  affiiirs,  bat  also  by  the 
perfect  secnrity  in  which  they  enjoy  less 
•eonspienoos,  bat  very  adrantageoos  sitoa- 
tions."— ^UXKB. 

Unquiet,  turbulent,  jealous,  ambi- 
tious, vain  spirits  form  cabals.  Mis- 
chievous, malignant,  wicked,  and  de- 
signing spirits  form  plots.  Discon- 
tented spirits,  indocile  subjects,  and 
bad  citizens  form  conspiracies.  Social 
and  professional  grievances,  undue 
preponderance  of  power  or  wealth 
bring  about  combinations.  Restless- 
ness, combined  with  views  of  self-inte- 
rest, raises  up  factions.  A  seditious 
party  in  a  community  or  a  state  while 
It  isias  yet  weak  and  undeveloped  is 
a  fisction.  It  is  a  party  when  it  has 
established  its  claim  to  be  recognized 
tt  one  of  the  powers  of  that  commu- 
nity or  state.  A  cabal  works  in- 
directly, a  plot  darkly,  a  conspiracy 
deeply  and  unscrupulously. 

A  Machination  (Lat.  mdcktnari, 


Or.  M»ix»^»  o  nuuhine)  combines  with 
the  idea  of  contrivance  and  circum- 
vention that  of  a  purpose  which  is  not 
only  selfish  but  evil— a  wicked  plot- 
ting against  the  interests  or  life  of 
another.  It  admits  even  of  treachery 
as  an  instrument  in  its  dealings.  In 
shorty  its  direct  aim  is  deadlv  mischief, 
and  It  adopts  any  arts  ot  deception 
which  may  compass  this  end. 

"  This  is  the  state  and  known  maekmation 
of  him  whose  troe  title  is  the  aoonser  of  the 
brethren." — Bishop  HjT-TfT 

CABIN.    Hut.    Cottaob. 

The  Cabin  (Welsh,  caban,  bootn, 
cabin)  belongs  to  the  very  poor ;  the 
Hut  (Fr.  hutu)  to  the  savage,  the 
Cottaoe  (A.  S.  e6t€,a  cottage ^  den)  to 
the  labourer.  A  cabin  is  a  miserable 
hut  or  oottoge.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
town.  Cottages  are  only  in  the 
countiy .  The  nut  presents  the  simple 
idea  of  shelter  from  the  elements: 
the  cabin  of  extreme  poveru*  and 
wretchedness :  the  cottage  of  rural 
simplicitv  ana  luxuriance.  The  hut 
may  be  the  abode  of  royalty,  for  savage 
tribes  have  their  chiefs.  The  cot- 
tage is^  with  some  ornament  and 
cultivation,  often  an  abode  of  the 
wealthy. 

CAJOLE.    Coax.    Wheedle. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  using  petty  arts  of  demeanour 
to  persuade  into  something  connected 
with  a  selfish  purpose.  To  Cajolb 
(Fr.  cajotcTy  for  cageoler,  to  aUure  into 
a  cage  like  a  bird)  denotes  the  use  of 
such  winning  arts,  whether  of  words, 
as  flattery,  or  more  than  words,  as 
leads  the  person  under  such  influence 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  another, 
even  to  some  little  loss  or  detriment 
to  himself.  To  Coax  (etym.  uncer- 
tain) expresses  the  same  thing,  but 
with  more  of  persuasiveness  and  leas 
of  art.  It  is  a  more  simple-minded 
process.  The  father  may  coax  his 
child  into  doing  some  unpleasant 
thing  for  its  own  good,  and  tne  child 
may  coax  the  father  into  making  him 
some  little  present. 

Wheedle  (cf.  Oer.  wedeln,  to  wag 
the  tail^  denotes  the  reiterated  use  of 
clever  importunities  and  little  cheats, 
and,  like  Cajole,  often  has  the  team 
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of  lorinff  agaioBt  the  interert  of  the 
person  lured.  The  desig^ning  per- 
son cajoles,  the  impadent  one  coaxes, 
the  artful  and  diahonest  one  wheedles. 

'*  Alter  a  oajolmg  dream  to  wake  in  the  ag- 
graration  of  dui^ipoiatment'*->8MOLlJBT. 

The  following  gives  the  word  coax 
in  its  old  form ; — 

*'  Prineee  maj  gire  a  sood  poet  sach  eon- 
▼enient  conutenance  aaa  alao  benefit  as  are 
dae  to  an  euellent  artifloer,  thoagh  they 
neither  ki«  nor  eokn  them/'— Pultkn- 

HXM. 

"  I  hare  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of 
the  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  hare 
whMdied  oat  of  her."— Congbeyb. 

CALAMITY.  Disaster.  Visi- 
tation. Misfortune.  Mischance. 
Mishap.  Misadventure.  Catas- 
trophe. 

Calamitt  (Lat.  eUldmXtdtem,  prob. 
from  calamus,  a  stalk,  as  if  destruction  of 
cro^M^  is  oommonlj  applied  to  events 
whicn  produce  extensive  evil,  whether 
public  or  private,  as  a  bad  narvest,  a 
civil  war^  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  head 
of  a  famUj.  The  calamity  generally 
befidls  from  without,  and  is  not  a  mis- 
carria^  of  plans,  but  an  independent 
visitation.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
closely  connected  with  a  calamity 
without  directly  suffering  from  it.  A 
plague  upon  a  city  is  a  odamity,  and 
IS  called  so  even  by  those  who  may 
escape  from  it. 

"  Eren  when  they  are  in  prosperity  they 
ever  and  anon  feel  many  inward  stin^  and 
lashes ;  bnt  when  any  great  affliction  or 
calamiUf  orertakes  them,  they  are  the  most 
poor«ptrited  creatures  in  the  whole  world.*' 

— TlLLOTSON. 

A  Disaster  (  Fr.  disastre, Lat.  astmm, 
a  star,  a  word  of  astrological  character) 
is  an  untoward  event  of  great  import 
tance  coming  in  to  mar  or  ruin  a  par- 
ticular plan^  course,  or  condition  of 
things  as  incidental  to  it.  Thus, 
losses  in  trade,  the  overturning  of  a 
carriage  on  the  road,  are  disasters. 

"  This  was  a  real  disaster  to  ns,  as  b^  re- 
tarding OS  half  a  day  it  broke  the  chain  of 
oar  stages,  and  laid  as  ander  the  disagree- 
able neoeasity  of  stopping  each  ensning 
night  at  a  very  bad  inn."— SwiHBUBKK's 
Spain. 

Misfortune  is  the  widest^  though 
not  specifically  the  strongest  m  mean- 
ing. Anything  which  is  an  untoward 
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event  is  a  misfortune.  Calamities  and 
disasters  are  misfortunes,  only  they 
are  more  than  ordinary  misfortune  <. 
That  is  a  misfortune  which  in  any 
way  deprives  of  an  actual  or  contin- 
gent good  against  one's  wiU.  But 
tne  term  is  by  no  means  so  serious  aft- 
Calamity  or  Disaster. 

"  She  daily  eiercises  her  bene^'olenoe  by 
pitying  every  misfortune  that  happens  to- 
every  family  withm  her  circle  of  notice." — 
Johnson. 

Visitation  (Lat.  vHitatibn/em)  is  a. 
term  used  to  denote  providential  in- 
fliction or  retribution,  and  is  applied 
to  public  and  private  afflictions,  aa 
the  sudden  deatn  of  an  individual,  or 
the  plague  in  a  cduntry. 

*'  There  shall  not  be  left  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another,  becaose  thon  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation.** — Bible, 

Mischance  and  Mishap  differ 
from  Misfortune  in  being  lij^hter. 
Misfortunes  to  individuals  are  fuilurea 
in  business,  the  loss  of  health,  the 
being  bom  of  cruel  or  over-indulgent 
parents.  Mischances  and  mishap» 
are  such  as  interrupt  employments  or 
undertakings  untowardly.  A  slight 
difference,  too,  exists  between  Mis- 
chance and  Mishap  ;  the  mischance  is 
external  to  the  actual  employment, 
and  befalls  a  person  while  engaged  ih> 
it;  a  mishap  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  employment  itself.  So  mischance 
is  less  personal  than  mishap,  which, 
often  wears  a  ludicrous  air.  A  sudden 
frost  on  a  hunting  da^  is  a  mischance  ^ 
a  fall  while  hunting  is  a  mishap. 

'* '  For  charity/  replied  the  matron,  '  tell 
What   sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds 

befell/  -^ 
'Nay,  no   mifcAance/  the   savage  dame- 
replied, 
*  Bnt  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  gnide. 
And  ea^r  hast**,  and  gandy  hopes,  and* 
giddy  pride.' "  Drydsn. 

'*  Ah  me  1  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 
What  plagoy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  d<^  him  still  with  after-claps  f " 

HmdUiras 

Misadventure  is  the  more  serioua. 
form  of  Mishap.  It  is  a  calamity- 
occurring  in  the  course  of  some  deed 
or  transaction;  as  if  in  fencing  one 
accidentally  wounded  one's  adverssry. 


[calculate] 

It  combines  more  stronelj  than  Mis- 
hap the  idea  of  the  lutortunate  with 
the  doings  and  proceedings  of  men. 

"  We  ■eldom  or  nevi>r  find  that  any  nation 
hath  endured  so  many  nUsadcentures  and 
miiieries  as  the  Spaniards  haie  done  in 
their  Indian  discoTeries.'*~BALaoH'8  HU- 
toryo/tht  World. 

Mischance  and  mishap  befall  us. 
But  we  meet  with  or  suffer  misadven- 
tures, placing  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
within  tlieir  reach,  and  unwittingly 
ninning  into  them. 

Catastrophe  (Gr.  xATAtf-rpo^,  an 
inertuming)  is  an  event  final,  disas- 
trous, subversive.  The  calamitjis 
one  event  of  wide-spread  ill.  The 
catastrophe  is  one  event  with  manifold 
effects  of  ill.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
pendium of  disasters,  and  a  sum  of 
evils,  potent  in  itselt  and  diversified 
in  its  effects.  It  is  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, though  with  no  necessary  sense 
of  calamity,  that  the  term  is  used 
simply  of  the  winding  up  or  denoue- 
ment of  a  dramatic  plot.  It  is  then 
a  final  illustration  and  complete 
solution  of  all  difficulties,  a  practical 
termination  of  the  plan  when  all  in- 
terest is  gone  and  beyond  which  it 
were  impossible  to  continue  the  ac- 
tion. 

"At  Abingdon  he  (the  Prince  of  Orange) 
WM  surprised  with  the  news  of  the  stranse 
eataitnphe  of  affiurs  now  at  London— the 
King's  desertion,  and  the  disorders  which 
the  dtv  and  neighbourhood  of  London  were 
fallen  into.**— BuBSXT. 

CALCULATE.  Region.  Com- 
pute. Count.  Estimate.  Enu- 
merate.   Rate. 

To  Calculate  (IaI.  ealciUarey  cal- 
eUut,  a  pebbUj  ueed  in  counting)  is  to 
arrive  at  a  result  by  an  arithmetical 
operation  of  any  kind ;  hence  of 
various  kinds ;  hence  also,  remotelif,  a 
calculation  may  be  formed  by  using 
one  or  more  arithmetical  processes 
in  succession  for  the  purpose  of  a 
common  result  or  product.  Calcula- 
tion goes  beyond  tne  actual  and  pre- 
sent, and  may  deal  with  the  future 
and  probable.  Hence  the  result  of 
calculation  may  be  approximate  only, 
not  exact 

*'  I  fear  this  learned  man  jnay  have  been 
•oanewhat  misinfonned  bv  the  navigators 
h«  relics  in,  or  else  that  the  way  of  aUow* 
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ins  for  refractions  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
snfficient  certainty;  for  I  do  not  find  by 
those  who  have  purpoeely  gone  to  the  t(^ 
of  it  (Teneriffe)  that  the  monntain  is  so 
high  as  his  calculation  makes  it."— Bons. 

To  Reckon  (A.  S.  recean)  is  to  tell 
one  by  one,  and  deals  only  with  mat- 
ters of  addition  and  subtraction.  It 
is  a  process  of  units  only.  It  is  to 
count  into  a  number,  rank,  or  series ; 
hence,  analogously,  to  place  as  an  item 
in  a  moral  or  social  account,  as,  ''  I 
reckon  him  among  the  aristocracy." 
Hence  the  process  of  reckoning  is 
more  straightforward,  and  the  result 
of  reckoning  more  exact  and  certain 
than  calculation,  while  it  is  less  com- 
prehensive and  varied.  Reckon  has 
the  further  character  of  being  relative, 
economical,  or  financial.  We  count 
for  ourselves,  we  reckon  with  otliers. 
In  this  way  to  reckon  is  to  calculate 
in  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
proprietor  calculates  his  expenses  of 
the  past  year,he  computes  the  probable 
outlay  of  the  coming  year,  and  per> 
haps  in  each  case  be  reckons  with  his 
steward. 

"Retrospects  with  bad  reckoners  ar» 
troublesome  things."— Wabburton. 

But  Reckon  involves  in  some  case* 
the  use  of  the  logical  as  well  as  the 
arithmetical  faculty  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  in  the  in- 
stancegiven  under  Count. 

To  Compute  (Lat  compiUdre)  bears 
reference  to  a  sum  or  value  already 
given.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  calculated;  but 
the  number  of  comets  that  have  been 
visible  during  the  last  thousand  years 
could  only  he  computed^  all  that  is 
likely  to  increase  or  duninish  the 
number  being  taken  into  account; 
hence  Compute  is  more  than  an  arith- 
metical term,  and  involves  the  factors 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  numbers 
and  sums.  To  compute  is  to  form  a 
numerical  estimate,  though  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude.  In  calculation 
we  proceed  from  fixed  items  to  a  cer- 
tain result.  In  computation  we  pro- 
ceed from  variable  items  to  a  probable 
result.  In  cilculation  the  goodness 
of  the  result  depends  on  the  exactness 
of  the  method,  and  the  rightness  of 
the  application.    In  oomputation  it 
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depends,  besides  these,  on  Uie  oer- 
tarnty  of  the  daU. 

"Of  time  on  all  occadoni,  he  (Swift) 
WM  an  excellent  computer,  and  knew  the 
minutes  required  to  every  common  opera- 
tion.**—JOHNSOir. 

£xperiei.ce  and  analogy  are  great 
aids  in  computation. 

Count  is  etymolo^cally  another 
form  of  compute,  but  its  sigm6cacion 
is  nearer  to  that  of  reckon.  It  is  to 
reckon  one  by  one ;  but  as  to  reckon 
is  to  enlist  in  a  number,  so  to  count 
is  simply  to  register  as  units.  So  we 
might  say,  ''I  have  counted  the 
bottles;  there  are  ninety  without 
reckoning  ten  which  are  broken." 

'*  I  would  not  be  that  gniltj  man. 
With  all  his  golden  store; 

Nor  change  my  lot  with  anj  wretob 
That  anaUs  his  thousands  o'er." 

LOOAM. 

In  the  secondaiy  use  of  the  terms, 
Count  stands  to  reckon  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  a  conclusion.  I  count  him 
faithful  that  endures,  that  is,  I  bring 
the  two  ideas  or  terms  into  uninr.  ''I 
reckon  that  the  present  sufferings 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter ;  'that 
is,  J  draw  this  deduction  (Gr.  Xoyl- 

Estimate  (Lat  esftmare)  is  to 
compute  more  generally,  as  to  esti- 
mate the  ayerage  or  probable  market 
yalue  of  foods,  distance,  and  the  like, 
in  a  rough  manner.  It  is  not  so  nu- 
merical as  Compute.  Estimate  has  to 
do  not  with  facts,  figures,  or  dimen- 
sions in  themselves,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  ourselves  and  our  in- 
terest in  them.  We  may  compute 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  tract  of 
country;  we  estimate  their  saleable 
price,  and,  so  doing,  set  what  is  valu- 
able  over  against  what  is  compara- 
tively or  completely  worthless. 

•♦  Live  dogs  before  dead  lions  eatimatet.** 
DAmxL. 

Enumerate  (Lat.  miimh'are)  is  to 
tell  the  number  by  expressing  the 
items,  and  is  a  process  of  speech 
rather  than  arithmetic.  It  is  to  men- 
tion as  an  item  in  a  sum. 

"  If  the  Priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those 
which  are  enumerated,  the  penitent  will  be 
in  an  eril  condition  in  most  cases,  but  if  he 
«an  and  does  pardon  those  which  are  for- 
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gotten,  then  the  spedal  eHumeratum  is  not 
mdispensablj  necessary.*'— Bishop  Tay- 
lor. 

To  Rate  (O.  Ft.  raU,  Lat.  HituSj 
reckoned)  is  to  ^x>mpute  or  estimate 
according  to  a  standard  of  proportion, 
whether  scientific  or  conventional. 

"  But  I  collect  out  of  the  Abbey  Book  of 
Burton  that  tw«>nty-ane  were  ratable  to 
two  marks  of  silTor."— Camdem. 

CALENDAR.    Almanack. 

The  Calendar  {LaU  ciflenda,  the 
caUndSf  or  beginning  of  the  month)  gives 
the  days  of  the  months  in  numeral 
order,  and  the  days  of  the  week  with 
the  Sunday  letter,  and  marks  thoae 
days  which  are  held  in  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  importance. 

The  Almanack  (L,  Lat. a/manacftta: 
Brachet  ;  probably,  but  by  no  means 
certainly,  of  Arabic  derivation)  ex- 
tends to  sstronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical information^  and  ma^  even  ven- 
ture upon  astrological  predictions. 

CALL.     Invoke.    Evoke. 

These  terms  express  in  common  the 
action  of  the  voice  exercised  by  one 
sentient  being  upon  another.  Call 
{see  Bid)  is  the  most  general.  Call 
may  bo  inarticulate.  The  bird  calls 
its  mate.  Men  call  other  men  or 
animals  more  or  less  tamed  or  domesti- 
cated by  whom  they  are  surrounded ; 
that  is,  who  inhabit  the  same  earth  as 
themselves. 

We  Evoke  (Lat.  ev6care,  to  call 
forth)  infernal  spirits,  or  spirits  of  the 
departed,  whose  abode  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

We  Invoke  (Lat.  tnvScare,  to  call 
on)  the  Deity,  or  saints,  or  celestial  in- 
telligences, as  living  in  heaven,  or  be- 
lieved to  have  power  or  influence  over 
the  earth  and  men.  One  calls  by 
some  short  metliod,  as  a  sound,  a  name, 
and  by  analogy,  a  sign  or  gesture. 
One  evokes  bv  charms,  incantations, 
mystic  acts  and  words.  One  invokes 
by  vows  and  pravers.  Poets  still  in- 
voke Apollo  ana  the  Muses  to  aid 
them  in  the  efforts  and  flights  of  their 
imagination  after  the  manner  of  the 
poets  of  classic  antiouity.  He  who 
invokes  does  it  for  nelp  or  succour 
as  an  inferior.  He  who  evokes  does 
it  as  possessing  some  power  and 
authority,  though  it  may  be  for  sue* 
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coor,  alBo  in  guying  Bupernatural  in- 
formatioii.  In  invocation  the  subject 
is  definite  and  certain.  In  evocation 
it  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  invocation  the 
power  is  weak,  in  evocation  strong. 
InTocation  has  a  weaker  force  than 
Invoke,  and  sometimes  means  little 
more  than  a  formal  calling  of  atten- 
tion, or  an  addi^s. 

CALM.  Stii.l.  Quiet.  Serene. 
Tranquil.  Peacefuu  Placid. 
Settled.    Composed.     Collected. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
the  elements  of  nature.  Calm  is  ap- 
plied to  the  air  and  the  sea.  It  is  a 
relative  term,  denoting  the  absence  of 
perturbation ;  a  calm  air  is  one  which 
IS  not  stormj,  a  calm  sea  one  which  is 
not  rough.  In  its  secondaiy  sense, 
cahn,  as  applied  to  the  feelings,  mind, 
•or  conduct,  denotes  the  absence  of 
-excitementunder  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  produce  it,  and  is  commonly 
■a  praiseworthy  feature  of  character. 
Yet  not  inrariably  so,  for  it  is  not  good 
to  endure  or  witness  calmly  what  is 
cruel  or  painful  or  miserable  to  others. 

"  The  Serenth  Book  (of  Paradise  Lost) 
«i&ets  the  imagination  like  the  ooean  in  a 
calm,  and  fills  the  miad  of  the  reader  with- 
out prodacing  in  it  anything  like  tnmnlt  or 
agitation.**— spectator. 

Still  (A.  S.  ttilU)  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  movement  and  of  the  sound 
which  accompanies  it.  The  nieht  is 
still  when  no  sounds  are  heard.  It 
expresses  not  merely  the  absence  of 
sound  and  motion,  but  a  state  which 
is,  as  it  were,  poised  between  past 
and  future  activity.  That  which  is 
still  may  be  regarded  as  having 
settled  into  quiet,  and  as  having 
the  capabili^  to  be  exercised  at  any 
moment,  of  being  again  aroused.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  fix^  and  established 
state  of  the  silent  or  the  motionless. 

*•  The  subtle  spoiler  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  off.  perhapa,  where  ancient   alders 

The  deep  stiU  pool,  within  some  hollow 

tnnk 
Contrives  hb  wicker  conch.** 

BoMEBViLE  Chase. 

Qi-iET  (Lat.  quietus)  denotes  rather 
an  habitual  than  a  passing  state; 
yet,  according  to  present  usage,  it 
IS  more  applicable  generally  to  the 
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external  circumstances  of  life  than 
to  temper  or  manners;  when  em- 
ployed of  these  it  would  rather  im- 
ply a  silent  and  retiring  disposition. 
"  I  long  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  would 
mean  a  life  of  retirement  from  the 
busy  occupations  and  cares  of  life.  A 
quiet  mind  is  an  unharassed  mind; 
vet  quiet  does  not  of  necessity  involve 
happiness,  for  there  is  a  quiet  of  com- 
pulsion, of  a  swoon,  of  death.  A 
2uiet  mind  is  rather  a  qualification 
>r  a  virtuous  life,  than  a  virtue  in 
itself. 

'*  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happj  walks  and 


Fit  hannt  of  gods  P  where  I  had  hope  to 

spend 
Quiet,  thonffh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  most  Be  mortal  to  ns  both.** 

Milton. 

Serene  (Lat.  th-aiut)  is  used  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  denotes  the  union 
of  calmness  and  clearness.  A  dark 
niffbt,  however  still,  would  not  be 
called  serene. 

"  The  place  is  tieklj  to  them  because 
thev  come  out  of  a  country  which  never 
hath  any  rain  or  fogs>  but  ex^oys  a  constant 
serenity."— Damptbu's  Vayagea. 

When  employed  in  a  moral  sense,  it 
denotes  that  quiet  which  comes  from 
within,  as  the  result  of  such  causes 
as  a  bright  religious  hope,  the  ab- 
sence of  disturbing  passions,  and  the 
peace  of  conscience.  It  expresses 
the  highest  and  holiest  calm  of  the 
soul. 

"  Wherefore  the  preferableness  of  ^nrtae 
does  not  arise  so  mnoh  from  the  transports 
she  occasions,  as  from  the  calm  serenity  and 
steady  complacence  of  mind  she  ensures."— 
Search*  jAg/U  of  Nature. 

Tranquil  (Lat.  tran^uiUus)  denotes 
freedom  from  commotion  or  agitation 
of  any  kind.  It  means  more  than 
Still  and  Quiet, for  these  denote  the 
external  condition  only,  while  Tran- 
quil implies  also  the  effect  produced 
on  the  senses  and  mind  of  the  observer, 
which  are  correspondently  affected 
with  a  sense  of  quiet. 

"  The  celebrated  tranqvUUty  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.*'— Amson. 

Yet  Tranquil  essentially  denotes 
little  more  than  the  absence  of  any 
source    of  discomposure   or  distur- 
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bailee.  In  this  way  it  is  applied  to 
the  condition  of  communities  and 
collections  of  persons  with  more 
force  and  propriety  than  any  other 
of  these  epithets,  which  belong  more 
naturally  to  indiyiduals.  A  tran- 
quil state  of  society.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  It  was  a  very 
tranquil  meeting.  To  be  tranquil  is 
to  be  without  inquietude ;  one  is  tran- 
quil by  virtue  of  the  situation  in  which 
one  finds  one's  self.  Tranquillity  im- 
plies a  sort  of  indifference  to  events 
which  renders  the  mind  unassailable 
by  them.  The  hero,  calm  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  is  not  called  tran- 
quil. The  woods  are  tranquil  when 
no  breeze  stirs  the  leaves.  The  air 
is  calm  when  no  storm  agitates  it 

"  Oh  now  for  ever 
Fsrewell  the  tranjuU  mind,  funewell  con- 
tent t "  8HiLKESPKl.RE. 

Peaceful,  as  the  word  denotes^  is 
full  of'  peace,  that  is,  not  entirely  free 
from  sounds,  but  free  from  loud  and 
jarring  sounds.  Nature  is  not  the 
less  but  the  more  peaceful  when 
certain  soothing  sights  and  sounds, 
such  as  the  smoke  of  the  cottaee 
hearth,  or  the  tinkling  of  sheep-bells, 
meet  the  eye  and  ear.  The  epithet 
is  better  applied  to  the  icenes  than  to 
the  eUmtnti  of  Nature. 

"Btin  as  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient 

night. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bom  in  tombs." 

8HAKB8PRAKE. 
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As  applied  to  the  person  and  dis- 
ijosition,  it  denotes  not  only  a  state 
out  an  habitual  tendency.  A  peaceful 
disposition  is  one  which  loves  peace 
in  relation  to  others,  and  dislikes  and 
avoids  occasions  of  quarrel.  A  peace- 
ful atmosphere  in  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world  is  one  in  which 
there  is  no  strife  of  warring  elements. 
Tranquillity  is  in  one's  self,  peace  is  in 
relation  to  others  or  the  world.  One 
has  tranquil  possession  of  one's  lot 
when  one  is  perfectly  content  with  it ; 
one  has  peaceful  possession  of  it  when 
no  stranger  deprives  uh  of  it. 

**Onr  lored  earth,  where  peacefully  we 

slept, 
4nd  iar  Irom  heaven  qniet  possrtsion  kept." 
Drydev. 
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Placid  (Lat.  pUt6idiu)  denotes  an 
unruffled  calmness  which  has  a  pleas- 
ing and  cheerinsr  effect.  The  night 
may  be  still  ana  tranquil,  but  not 
placid,  if  it  is  dark.  Tranquil  and 
gloomy  are  compatible  epithets,  not 
gloomy  and  placid.  The  surface  of 
die  lake  in  the  still  summer  night  is 
placid.  Placid  denotes  more  than 
peaceful.  One  may  be  peaceful  on  prin- 
ciple, but  persons  are  placid  by  nature. 
Accordingly  it  often  comes  of  compa- 
rative insensibility,  and  of  a  nature 
constitutionally  wanting  in  fervour. 
It  is  very  often  employed  of  the  fiice : 
as,  a  placid  countenance,  a  placia 
smile.  It  is  the  serene  of  common^ 
place. 

'*  Pladd  and  soothing  is  the  remem- 
brance of  a  life  passed  with  quiet,  inno- 
cence, and  elegance."— Stexlb. 

Settled  (A.  S.  letfan,  to  tet)  is  a 
term  which  bears  reference  to  past 
commotion,  and  denotes  the  return  to 
a  state  of  calm  which  ia  likely  to  con- 
tinue. When  used  of  persons,  it  re- 
fers to  the  judgment,  determination,, 
and  plans  of  lite. 

"  It  is  tme  that  a  weiffhty  aettled  sorrow 
is  of  that  force,  that  besides  the  contraction 
of  the  spirits,  it  will  work  upon  the  radical 
moistore,  and  dry  it  np  so  that  the  hair  can 
have  no  moisture  at  the  root."—  Howell. 

Composed  (LaI.  componl^ref  part. 
eompMtus)  and  Collected  (  Lat.  colf(' 
ghvy  part.  eolUctue)  are  not  used  of 
the  life  or  character^  and  seldom  of 
the  countenance,  but  almost  always 
of  the  air  or  manner.  Composure 
bears  reference  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  collectedness  to  action.  The 
person  who  is  composed  retains  or  has 
recovered  his  self-possession  after 
some  period  of,  or  in  spite  of,  some 
inducement  to  over-excitement;  he 
who  is  collected  has,  as  the  term  de- 
notes, gathered  up  his  feelings  and 
thoughts,  and  recovered  them  from  a 
state  of  distraction,  and  is  prepared  to 
act  with  deliberation. 

"  Collected  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rook 
Poised  on  his  base,  Mesentins  stood  the 
shock."  DRYDEir. 

**  In  this  hurry,  one  running  one  way, 
another  running  another  way,  a  man  waa 
seen  walking  before  the  door  vtfry  com" 
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^nmdty  witlioiit  a  hat;  whereupon,  one 
vcjva%  oat,  *  Here  ia  the  fellow  that  killed 
the  Duke  !'  vpoo  which  others  ran  thither, 
ererybodj  asking  which  is  he?  to  which 
the  man  without  the  hat  very  oompotedty 
'  *Iamhe.'"— CLAXKirBoir. 


CALUMNY.  Aspersion.  Detrac- 
tion. Dkfamation.  Slander.  Libel. 
Reviling.  Vilification.   Traduce- 

MENT. 

Calummt  (Lat.  cdkMmm)  is  that 
eril-speakmff  which  is  based  in  any 
decree  on  what  the  speaker  knows  to 
be  fiilse,  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  an 
offence.  The  calnmniator  is  both  a 
for£[er  and  a  popagator  of  eyil  re}>ort 
a^^amst  another,  and  aims  at  doing 
hmi  an  injnxy. 

"  For  oaUtmny  will  sear 
Tirtve  itself.**  Shaebspxarx. 

AspEBSiON  (Lat.  tttpernonem^  a 
tprinkling)  is  like  the  bespattering  a 
nerson  witb  foul  water.  It  brings  no 
definite  charge,  bnt  seeks  by  any 
means  to  convey  an  unfayouiable  im- 
pression morally  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  another.  The  etymological 
force  is  preserved  by  Dryden : — 
'*  I  will  not  leave  thee  liable  to  scorn. 
Bat  vindicate  thy  honovr  from  that  wreteh 
Who  would  by  base  arpenions  blot  thy 
virtne." 

Detraction  (Lat.  dttmctumemy  a 
drawing  away)  is  that  mode  of  cheap- 
ening another  in  public  or  private 
estimation  which  consists  in  granting 
facts  as  to  his  character,  but  interpret- 
ing them  so  as  to  diminish  or  contra- 
dict faTOurable  inferences,  as  when  we 
attribute  his  acts  of  giving  to  motives 
of  ostentation.  It  comes  of  cynical 
views  and  estimates  of  human  life 
and  motives,  or  from  specific  jealousy 
and  envy.  It  is  of  wider  application 
than  moral  or  personal  character.  It 
consists  in  lowering  the  moral  and 
sometimes  even  the  material  value  or 
pretensions  of  anything ;  as,  when  we 
detract  from  personal  merit,  from  the 
ezcellenoe  of  an  act,  or  the  value  or 
merit  ofa  work  of  art.  Unlike  the  rest, 
detraction  commonly  furnishes  a  pre- 
sumption  in  a  person's  favour.  Ex- 
cellence or  merit  must  exist  or  be 
credited  before  there  could  be  room 
for  attempts  to  lower  it  in  the  esti- 
mation or  others. 


*'  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  ladv's  cha- 
raeter.  unless  she  be  absent,  the  said  detrac- 
tresi  shall  befbrthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest 
place  of  the  room."— Addison. 

Defamation  (Lat.  difamatuty  dit 
honoured)  is  essentially  public;  it  is 
the  spreading  far  and  wide  what  is 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  persons. 
It  is  positive  as  detraction  is  nega- 
tiye. 

*' Their  aim  is  only  men's  defamation, 
not  their  reformation,  since  they  proclaim 
men's  ^ices  unto  others,  not  Lay  them  open 
to  thMnselres."— Prtnns. 

Slander  (O.  Fr.  esclandre,  con- 
nected with  fcanddlum)  differs  from 
Defamation  in  being  not  only  public 
but  also  secret  and  underhanded. 
The  slanderer  is  not  so  inventive  as 
the  calumniator. 

"  Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his 
face  or  behind  his  back ;  the  former  way 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  generons,  bnt 
yet  is  a  great  fanlt,  and  that  which  we  call 
reoiling.  The  latter  is  more  mean  and  base, 
and  that  whieh  we  call  slander  or  back- 
biting. "—  TiLLOTSOK. 

Reviling  (Lat.  vilu^  cheap,  worth- 
iest)  is  eloquent  defamation  or  shin- 
der,  the  copious  use  of  opprobrious 
or  contemptuous  language.  Vilifi- 
cation is  trom  the  same  root^  but  re- 
viling is  direct,  vilification  mdirect. 
We  revile  a  person  to  his  fiuse;  we 
vilify  him  or  his  character  gene- 
rally in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  To 
vilify  is  simply  to  chea^n  down  to 
vileness,  and  tnerefore  is  applicable 
to  anything,  and  not  restricted  to 
persons  who  have  a  character  of 
ffoodness  or  a  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. 

"  Believe  it  that  can,  while  he  is  labour- 
ing to  destroy  the  best,  the  only  complete 
system  of  morality  that  ever  yet  appeared, 
and  to  vilify  that  Book  which  so  tralv 
places  the  whole  of  religon  in  doing  good.^* 
— Watkrland. 

Libel  is  written  slander  or  defama- 
tion (  LiLUt(beUuif  a  little  book).  Orififi- 
nally  a  libel  was  a  document.  So  the 
phrase  of  the  present  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  "a  writing  of  divorce- 
ment." stood  in  Wychffe's  version,. 
**  a  lioel  of  forsaking."  It  is  now  any 
kind  of  published  defiunation,  whether 
in  print,  by  pictures,  or  any  other 
sucn  repreHentations. 
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•*  We  hsre  in  s  Ubel :  1,  the  writing ; 
3,  the  conunanieatioii,  called  by  lawyers 
the  pabliration ;  8,  the  application  to  per- 
Mos  and  facts  ;  4,  the  intent  and  tendency; 
5,  the  matter  —  diminntion  of  iSune."— 

BURIUB. 

Traducement  is  literally  ths  lead- 
ing along  as  a  public  spectacle  (Lat. 
traducere)  and  so  the  Holding  up  to 
public  disparagement.  It  involves 
some  degz«e,  as  of  publicity  in  the 
process^  so  of  importance  or  promi- 
nence m  the  thing  or  person  tra- 
duced. It  is  not  confined  to  personal 
character.  Forms,  ceremonies,  insti- 
tutions, customs,  may  be  traduced. 
"  Who  libel  senates  and  traduce  the  great. 
Measure  the  public  good  by  private  hate." 

CANT.    Slang.    Jargon. 

Cant  (Lat.  cantaref  to  sing).  It  is 
the  language  of  thieves  and  beggars, 
not  intelligible  to  others  than  their 
associates;  then  the  peculiar  termi- 
nology of  any  profession,  and  finally, 
with  a  more  restricted  application,  the 
reiteration  of  religious  phraseology. 

Jargon  {Ft,  jargon^  gibberish)  is 
•applied  sometimes  to  the  chattering 
ot  oirds.    So  Gower : — 

*'  Bnt  she  withal  no  word  may  sowne 

But  ehitie  and  as  a  bixd  Jargounu.** 
Hence,  figuratively,  unintelligible  re- 
iteration  of  phrases.  So  the  leading 
idea  in  Cant  is  the  exclusive  and  pro- 
fessional stamp  of  the  phraseoloKyy 
in  Jargon  sometimes  the  same,  out 
also  the  characterless  nature  of  the 
words  used;  the  same  terms  or  idioms 
striking  the  ear  with  monotonous  per- 
sistency, and  possessing  a  value  with 
those  who  employ  them  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  others,  as,  ''  the  jar- 
gon of  the  schools." 

Slang  is  from  the  Norse  sUnfa,  to 
fivng,  or  slings  toHing  insulting  words. 
From  this  sense*  it  Las  departed  tiU 
it  has  taken  to  itself  so  many  acces- 
sary ideas  as  to  render  the  thing 
called  slang  a  very  complex  matter. 
It  so  far  resembles  Cant  and  Jargon 
as  to  be  characterized  by  reiteration, 
and  an  exclusive  or  class  phraseology. 
But  it  involves  aUo  an  element  of 
humour,  and  of  playllil  rebellion 
against  the  ordinary  rules  and  so- 
brieties of  the  language  in  its  normal 


SYNONYMS  [cant] 

CAPRICE.  Humour.  Whim. 
Freak.  Fancy.  Fickleness.  Va- 
riableness. Chang EABLEN ESS.  Va- 
gary. 

Capricr  (Fr.  caprice^  thought  by 
some  to  be  m>m  Lat.  caprum,  a  goat, 
as  it  were,  a  fantastical  goat-leap)  is 
employed  boUi  of  the  (^xuditv  and  of 
what  manifests  the  quality,  that  is,  an 
aet  of  caprice.  Caprice  is  the  acting 
on  the  slightest  preference  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other without  such  choice  as  is  founded 
on  deliberation.  It  manifests  itself 
in  abrupt  changes  of  feeling,  opinion, 
or  action. 

Humour  ^Lat.  hianbremy  ntoisture ; 
for  explanation  of  the  word  Humour, 
see  Burlesque)  is  the  indulgence  of 
one's  temper  or  mood  at  any  time,  and 
making  that  the  principle  of  action. 
Humour  may  differ  at  dififerent  times, 
but  caprice  is  ever  variable.  Caprioe 
may  be  a  matter  of  imagination  and 
fancy,  but  humour  is  an  actual  sen- 
sation. Humour  allows  feeling  to 
usurp  the  place  of  will,  while  caprice 
substitutes  fancy.  The  three  terma, 
humour,  fancy,  and  caprioe,  denote 

fenerally  a  passing  lively  feeling; 
ut  caprice  and  humour  belong  more 
to  the  character,  fancy  to  passing  cir- 
cumstances. Humour  is  quite  as  com- 
patible with  sadness  as  with  its  con- 
trary. The  coquette  has  her  caprices ; 
the  h^rpochondriac,  the  tyrant,  the 
imperious  man,  ms  humoura;  the 
chud,  or  the  chfldish,  his  fiincies. 

"Upon  his  riffht  hand  was  Indostry, 
with  a  lamp  burning  before  her,  and  on  hia 
left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her 
shoulder."^iS^ectotor. 
"  You'll  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  toreeeive 
Three  thousand  ducats.     Ill  not  answer 

that. 
But  say,  it  is  my  kunumr." 

Shajuebpearb. 

Whim  (compare  Welsh  cAwtm,  a 
britk  motion :  Wedgwood)  diffen  from 
Caprice  and  Humour,  as  not  express- 
ing any  quality  or  temper  of  mind, 
but  something  external.  We  call  that 
a  whim  which  seems  to  have  no  better 
account  than  personal  eccentricity. 


'  Let  erery  man  ex^ov  his 
What's  he  to  me,  or  I  to  him  P 


^KVBCBILL 


[CAPTIOTT8] 

A  Fr«ai  (A.  S.  free,  bold,  rash : 
Skeat's  Etym,  Diet,;  cf.  Ger.  freck, 
$aucy)  is  a  humorous,  or,  at  least, 
Urelj  display  of  personal  eccentricity, 
a  merry  whim. 
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'  For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions 
re  Tenr  yiriiA  freaks  d  fkncy  and  hnmonr, 
1  would  sain  men  in  these  days  (as  fool- 
ish and  bad  as  they  are)  no  better  name 
than  of  lanatkks  aad  bedlams.*'— QiAir- 
yjLL. 

A  Fantasy  (Fr.  fantasis,  Gr. 
^rritaui)  or  Fancy  is  tne  product  of 
aa  eccentric  or  onregulatea  imagina- 
tion. It  has  to  do,  in  this  sense,  with 
mattere  of  possession  and  enjoyment 
or  pleasure  or  with  their  opposites, 
and  not  with  the  treatment  of  other 
persons,  like  Humour,  and  Caprics, 
though  others  may  be  affected  by  our 
fancies.  It  iuTests  objects,  without 
exact  attention  or  inquiry,  with  sup- 
posed charms  or  otherwise. 
"  I  dare  not  force  affection,  or  presume 
To  oensnxe  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her/ancy'«  idol." 


Fickleness,  yariableness,  and 
chan^eableness  apply  to  human  dis- 
position, with  these  differences: 
FICKLENESS  (A.  S.  Jicol,  Vacillating) 
belongs  rather  to  the  disposition,  the 
others  to  the  temper  and  mood.  As 
Variableness  and  Chanof.ableness 
are  used  of  weather,  so  they  are  used 
analogously  of  that  which  oelongs  to 
maimer  and  behayiour;  yanableness 
of  mood,  and  changeableness  of  hu- 
mour. But  fickleness  is  more  deeply 
seated.  It  is  that  inconstancy  of  mmd 
and  taste  which  shows  itself  in  incon- 
stant preferences  and  attachments. 

"  When  he  (Lneas)  came  to  the  English, 
he  painted  a  naked  man  with  cloth  <w  dif. 
fioent  sorts  lyins  by  him,  and  a  pair  of 
sheus,  as  a  satire  on  our  JSckUnest  in 
fhshions."— Walpolb. 

*'  An  eternal  and  unchanaeable  canse 
pmdndnff  a  changeable    and  temporary 

**  Bnt  alas!  thoogh  the  jnst  gromids  of 
my  jov  be  steady,  yet  my  weak  dispoeitioa 
is  sobject  to  varioMeiwsf ."^Bishop  Hall. 

A  Vagary  (Lat.  o^art,  to  toander) 
is  a  wandering  thought,  a  whimsies! 
purpose,  a  fitntastic,  unsubstantial,  in- 
consecutiye  imai^ination.  It  is  a  men- 
tal, not  a  moral  moonstancy,  a  caprice 


of  the  mind,  a  pleasurable  stroll  of 
the  fimcy,  which,  howeyer,  may  show 
itself  in  outward  act ;  a  leaying  of  the 
beaten  path  of  ordinary  conduct  foi 
an  indulgence  in  the  unfamiliar. 
"  A  most  eztraragant  vagary,** 
BsAUMoirr  Ain>  Fuetchxr. 

CAPTIOUS.  Cayilung.  Cen- 
soRious.    Carping. 

Captious  (Lat.  captibnu,  eaptioui, 
$ophi»tieal)  denotes  an  aptness  to  catch 
at  &ults.  Another  meaning  has  flowed 
out  of  this— difficult  to  suit^  and  so 
peeyish.  It  is  an  epithet  of  the  dis- 
position. It  comes  of  a  mind  trained 
m  exact  habits  of  thought  combined 
with  an  impatience  of  error.  It  is 
applied  to  matters  of  taste  and  exact 
learning.  It  is  therefore  sometimes 
a  fault  of  the  disposition  purely,  some- 
times of  the  mind  ana  disposition 
combined.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
thus  employed  by  Stillingfleet : — 

**  What  desi^  can  the  wit  of  man  pitch- 
vpm  in  a  captious  and  suspicions  age,  that 
will  not  meet  with  objections  firom  those 
that  hare  a  mind  to  caril  P" 

Captiousness,  as  defined  by  Locke,  is 
of  the  former  kind,  although  the  ex- 
cessiye  tendency  to  find  fiuut  is  com- 
mon to  both — in  the  latter,  fault  in 
itself,  in  the  former^  fault  by  which 
we  are  personally  affected. 

"  Oaptiousness,"  says  he,  "  is  another 
fault  opposite  to  civility,  not  only  because 
it  <rfken  prodnoee  misbecoming  aad  proT<A- 
in^  expressions  and  carriage,  but  because 
it  IS  a  tacit  accusation  and  reproach  of  some 
incivility  taken  notice  of  in  those  we  are 
angry  with." 

CxNsoRious  (Lat.  censbriuSf  belong- 
ing to  a  censor,  a  cofitroller  of  morau) 
has  a  grayer  meaning,  and  expresses 
a  disposition  which  tends  to  nnd  se- 
rious fault,  and  to  administer  reproof ;. 
whether  on  such  matters  as  the  Cap- 
tious, or  on  the  subject  of  morals  and 
conduct,  more  especially  the  latter. 
It  comes  of  an  austere  and  dogmatical 
spirit. 

"  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  vir- 
tnons  mmd,  to  keep  out  melanrholy  for  the 
man^  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in.  and 
to  hmder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from 
souring  into  severity  sad  censoriousnefs."— 
Spectator. 

"  But  Colotes,  like  a  sycophant,  aivtUiung- 
at  him  and  catching  at  his  words,  without 
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regard  of  the  matter,  not  arguing  against 
Us  reasons,  indeed,  bvt  in  words  only,  af- 
flrmHh  fladjr  that  Parmenides  orerthrow- 
«th  all  things  in  one  word  br  supposing  that 
•U  is  one."— HoiXAHD,  FhOarck. 

"  Laj  aside,  therefore,  a  carving  spirit, 
and- read  eren  an  adTenary  witn  attention 
and  diligence,  with  an  honest  design  to  find 
out  his  true  meaning.  Do  not  snatch  at 
little  lapses  and  appearances  of  mistake  in 
opposition  to  his  declared  and  avowed 
meaning/'— Wjltts. 

Cavilling  is  the  carping  of  argument, 
carping  the  cariliing  of  ill- temper. 

Cavilling  (Lat.  eXvillarij  to  cen- 
turej  to  quibble)  implies  a  tendency  to 
captioua  argument,  to  start  frivolous 
objections,  and  find  fault  without  good 
reason.  Carping  (Lat.  carptn,  to 
pick  or  pluck)  springs  from  ill-nature, 
and  so  vents  itself  upon  the  most  wel- 
come obj  ects  to  such  a  nature,  namely, 
the  woras  and  actions  of  other  per- 
sons, as  well  as  their  statements. 

CAPTIVATE,  Enchant.  Charm. 
Fascinate.    Enrapture.    Enslave. 

To  Captivate  (Lat.  eaptwar$,  to 
take  captive)  and  to  Fascinate  (Lat 
j'atoinare,  Gr.  BoffwUmv)  express 
something  more  strong  than  **  to  at- 
tract." lliey  denote  such  a  power  of 
Attraction  as  exerts  itself  over  the 
will  of  the  pemon  aiFected,  and  draws 
it  awajr  from  other  objects.  A  capti- 
vating[  person,  or  a  captivating  pur- 
suit. If  tLat  which  dnws  one  from 
other  persons  and  other  pursuits  by  a 
•strong  influence,  leading  the  person, 
as  it  were,  captive,  A  captivating 
landscape  is  one  which  arrests  our 
progress  to  stop  and  admire  it,  so 
•charming  us  as  to  induce  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  turning  our  backs  upon  it 
Captivation  may  or  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  result  of  design;  or  it 
may  be,  as  exercised  b^  a  woman  of 
the  world,  the  combmed  result  of 
nature  ana  art.  There  is  always  a 
more  or  less  unfavourable  air  about 
the  term  captivatCf  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes some  degree  of  iiifluenoe  exer- 
cised to  the  diminution  of  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  or  action.  The 
understanding  as  well  as  the  taste 
may  be  captivated. 

*'  No  small  part  of  onr  servitude  lies  in 


the  eapHoatUm  of  onr 

as  that  we  cannot  see  oursdres 

Bishop  Hall. 

Fascination  is  the  extreme  of  captiva- 
tion, when  the  person  lies,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound  unaer  some  influence  of 
attraction.  This  may  be  external  or 
personal  beauty  or  manners,  or  an 
extreme  feeling  of  interest;  a8,a&8ci- 
nating  employment,  which  so  absorbs 
the  attention  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
interest  in  anything  else,  llie  fasci- 
nating acts  tnrough  the  faculty  of 
sight,  and  exerts  a  power  upon  indi- 
viduals, owing  to  tneir  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
obj|ect  to  admiration  and  regard.  It 
ouickens  the  vision  morbidly  in  tome 
directions,  and  bandages  the  eyes 
also. 

*'  Some,  to  t)xe  fiudnation.  of  a  name 
Sorrender  judgment  hood-winked." 

COWPXR. 

Another  aspect  of  captivate  is  de- 
veloped by  tne  word  Enslave,  lite- 
rally to  make  a  slave  of .  As  to  cap- 
tivate, in  one  sense,  is  to  bring  into 
captivity,  so  to  enslave  is  to  brinf 
into  slavery.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, therefore,  as  between  those 
two.  The  captive  is  simply  in  his 
captor's  power.  The  slave  does  his 
owner's  bidding,  and  has  surrendered 
or  been  deprivSl  of  the  independent 
exercise  of  his  own  will  to  do  another's 
bidding. 

"Sensnal  pleasure  is  a  great  abuse  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  bein^  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation or  witchcraft,  blinding  the  under- 
standing and  enslaoing  the  will.'* — Bishop 
Taylor. 

Enchant  (Fr.  enchanter ^  Lat.  m- 
cantare^  and  Charm  (Fr.  charmer y 
from  charme,  Lat.  carmen^  an  incan' 
tation)  have  a  close  resemblance  both 
in  derivation  and  application.  To 
Enchant  is  a  livelier  word  than  to 
Charm.  We  are  charmed  with  what  en- 
gages the  senses  and  gratifies  the  taste^ 
as  beautiful  scenery,  sweet  music, 
engaging  conversation  and  manners. 
The  term  is  even  used  as  synonymous 
with  delight,  as,  *'I  was  charmed 
to  hear  sucn  news."  We  are  enchanted 
by  what  so  charms  the  senses  as  to 
affect  the  imagination,  to  carry  us  out 


[captivitt] 

of  oommoD  thoughts  and  common  life, 
and  perhaps  place  us  as  in  a  fairy  land 
of  thought,  t N  R APTV  R  K  (  Lat.  rtfpcre, 
<ii  teise ;  part,  raptus)  denotes  a  delight 
beyond  measure,  when  we  are  beside 
ourselves,  and  transported  by  enjoy- 
ment. *When  we  afe  enchanted  we 
Are  taken  out  of  ourselves;  when 
charmed  it  is  by  sume  object  which, 
insinuating  itselx  into  tlie  mind,  acts 
like  those  magical  charms,  those  love 
philtres,  and  the  like,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  in  us  effects  which 
we  imagine  to  be  natural,  and  which 
make  us  feel  their  power  without 
t)eing  aware  of  their  presence.  Cus- 
tom, which  '  familiarizes  all  things, 
destroys  enchantment.  Reflexion  may 
even  oissipate  it  at  once.  But  both 
-fiuniliarity  and  reflexion  may  seem  to 
prolong  charms  which  will  bear  the 
t^st  of  the  judgment  and  of  criticism. 
There  is  always  a  little  of  surprise 
mixed  with  enchantment.  Affection 
comes  in  and  takes  part  with  senti- 
ment in  the  case  of  tne  object  which 
charms  us.  In  rapture,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  unrest;  and,  so  far 
horn  bearing  the  test  of  reflexion,  the 
'Very  use  of  reflexion  shows  that  it  is 
paasitig  away. 

"  We  all  pTomiae  oontlm  great  pleanue 
ia  oar  journey  homewards,  and  we  have 
great  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  atcAoMt- 
tngfy  pleasant."— 8lB  W.  JoKIB. 

"  Such  a  lovely  image  and  representation 
of  the  tme  virtue,  as  Plato  said,  conld  not 
bnt  dutrm  men  with  the  strongest  degree 
of  love  and  admiration  possible."— Culbkx, 

"  Explore  thj  heart,  that,  roused  bj  glory's 
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plants  all   enraptund,  with   the   mighty 
charm."  Bkattik. 

CAPTIVITY.  Confinement.  Im- 
prisonment. Incarceration.  Bono- 
ace.  Slavery.  Immuring.  Ser- 
vitude. 

Captivity  (Lat.  eaptHiXtiUm)  is  the 
«tate  of  a  captive,  that  is,  of  one  who 
lias  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  by 
another,  however  honourable,  liberal, 
«r  wide  the  restrictions  of  such  cap- 
tivity may  be.  The  captive  monarch 
is  not  the  less  a  captive  because  he  is. 
placed  by  his  courteous  captor  at  his 
pght  hand  on  horseback  or  at  table. 
"Tbe  bird  is  not  the  less  a  captive  for 


the  size  of  the  cage.  The  term  is  re- 
stricted  to  such  command  over  the 
persons  of  others  as  results  from  suc- 
cessful war.  So  every  captive  is  a 
prisoner,  but  every  prisoner  (those, 
for  instance,  in  the  gaols)  is  not  called 
a  captive.  A  distinction  is  made  in 
the  bnglish  Liiany,  which  prays  for 
''  all  prisoners  and  captives. 

"  Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 

Buned,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst   of  other  evils,   pains,   and 

wrongs. 
But  made  herebv  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  lift. 
Life  in  eavtivity 
Among  inhuman  foes."  MxLTOir. 

Confinement  (Lat.coyi/ln2!,  or  con- 
/innua,  a  boundary)  is  a  wider  term 
than  Captivity,  as  it  denotes  other 
kinds  of  restriction  than  that  of  the 
captive.  A  person  may  be  confined 
to  the  house  by  sickness.  It  is  the 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty  for  any 
cause  or  by  any  sort  of  force.  As  ap- 
plied to  persons,  it  may  be  partial,  as 
It  may  be  said,  "  his  hands  were  con- 
fined, the  rest  of  his  body  was  firee." 

**  I  thank  the  Almighty  I  am  now  all  col- 
lected in  myself;  and  though  my  person  is 
in  eon/bument,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on 
ample  and  useAiI  subjects  with  all  the  free- 
dom   imaginable."— Johnson,    Ltfe    of 


Imprisonment  (Fr.  oriMm,prsn^ri0; 
part.  priB,  to  take  )  is  oonnnement  within 
walls,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
Immure  (Lat.  in,  and  miiritf,  a  wall) ; 
but  Immure  is  a  narrower  imprison- 
ment, in  which  the  stony  captivity 
presses  closely  on  all  sides.  Imprison 
most  commonly  denotes  the  involun- 
tary confinement  of  one  by  another,  Im- 
MURE  the  mere  fact  of  close  confine- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  coercion 
which  has  produced  it ;  so,  to  live  im- 
mured in  the  walls  of  a  convent  may 
be  a  voluntary  act.  Imprisonment  is 
a  narrowing  of  the  state  of  captivity. 
The  bird  which  is  taken  captive  in  the 
hand  in  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the 
cage.  Captivity  and  imprisonment 
both  deprive  of  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  not  of  civil  rignts, 
which  takes  place  in  bondage  and 
slavery.    The  fair  one  does  not  take 
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her  lover  prisoner,  but  captive,  and 
vet  rometimes  succeeds  in  making  him 
her  slave.  The  term  ''prisoner  of 
war  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  con- 
finement in  a  prison.  He  is  generally 
a  captive  rather  than  a  prisoner. 

"  It  is  Irat  riz  or  seven  jevn  since  a 
cleiKTman  of  the  name  of  Malony,  a  man 
of  morals,  neither  gniltjr,  nor  aceosed  of 
eajthing  noxious  to  the  State,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  impriionnunt  fbr  exer- 
cising the   functions   of  his   religion."— 

BURKX. 

"  For  six  long  years  imsHured,  the  captire 

knight 
Had  dragged  bis  ehahis  and  scarcely  seen  the 

light*  DKTDBir. 

Incarcebation  (Lat.  career,  a  pri- 
son) is  an  eauivalent  of  Latin  form  for 
thfi  more  airectly  French  form  Im- 
prison, but  denotes  an  ignominious 
imprisonment,  such  as  that  of  prisoners 
in  a  gaol,  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
personal  libertv.  So  Imprison  admits 
more  possible  nreedom  than  Incarce- 
RATB,  and  Incarcerate  than  Immure. 
"  It  (the  doctrine  of  uic- existence)  snp- 
poseth  the  descent  into  these  bodies  to  be  a 
culpable  lapse  from  a  higher  and  better 
state  of  life,  and  this  to  be  a  state  of  inear- 
ceration  for  former  delinquencies.  "->Qla17- 

VILL. 

Bonoagb  (a  state  of  bein^  bound). 
Slavery  (Fr.  eselaw),  and  Servi- 
tude (Lat.  terrfltiidOf  from  servirt,  to 
terv  at  a  tiave),  all  denote  the  sub- 
jection of  the  person  to  superior 
restrictive  power.  The  terms  increase 
in  force  in  the  following  order :  ser- 
vitude, slavery,  bondage.  Servitude 
is  simply  compulsory  service  to  a 
master.  So  the  term  is  even  some- 
times employ^ed  of  free  and  honour- 
able service,  in  reference  to  any  oom- 
milsory  terms  connected  with  it. 
British  naval  officers  will  speak  of 
their  period  of  servitude,  by  which 
they  mean  their  service  as  regards  a 
certain  term  which  they  are  bound  to 
complete;  and  domestic  service  is 
often  so  termed. 

"A  hundred  were  Spaniards,  eTerjr  <me 
well  mounted  upon  his  horse,  the  rest  were 
Indians  mnning  as  dogs  at  their  heels,  and 
in  the  most  miserable  lnndagB"—8iR 
Frahcis  Drake. 

"  Beauty  of  tTery  kind  is  formed  to  al- 
lure, and  there  is  this  peculiar  adrantaipe 
in  eontemplating  the  beauties  of  yegetable 


nature,  that  we  may  permit  our  hearts  to- 
be  captivated  by  them  without  apprehen- 
sion of  any  dangerous  or  dishonourable  ter- 
vitude/*—Kxox. 

Slaverv  begins  where  servitude  ends. 
It  is  tnat  sort  of  compulsoiy  life  of 
labour  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another — the  master  owning  the 
servant  as  a  chattel.  But  even  slavery 
has  its  degrees ;  and  the  ancient 
Romans  had  learned  slaves  who  were 
honourably  treated  as  literaiy  com- 
panions of  their  masters.  Bondage 
18  the  extreme  aspectof  slavery,  when 
the  slave  has  become,  as  it  were,  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  works,  it  may  be 
under  the  lash,  as  the  captive  Israelites 
did  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Fr.  eMclave 
is  from  the  L.  Lat.<c/<n7iM,</arus,a  Sia- 
vonian;  originallv  applied  only  to 
Charlemagne's  Slavonian  prisoners^ 
who  were  reduced  to  slavery;  and 
after  the  tenth  century  used  in  a 
general  sense,  without  distinction  of 
nationality.     Br  ach  et. 

CAPTURE.    Seizure.    Prize. 

Capture  (Lat  eaptura,  from  ciph^ 
to  taki)  and  Seizure  (Fr.  taisir)  are- 
used  both  of  the  process  and  the  object. 
The  process  of  capture  involves  art  as 
well  as  force,  while  seizure  is  effected 
by  force  idone.  A  strong  town  may 
be  captured  after  a  prolonged  siege  by 
a  powerful  army,  or  a  little  bird  may 
be  captured  in  a  bird-trap.  The  high- 
wayman seises  the  person  or  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traveller.  Prize  (Fr. 
pritif  a  takin£y  a  priie)  relates  only  to 
the  object  taken  and  its  value  to  the 
taker.  It  is  the  result  of  competitive 
effort,  as  in  the  galleon  laden  with 
gold,  the  slave-ship,  or  the  award  of 
the  schoolboy,  or  student.  The  term 
prize,  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to 
express  merely  a  thing  of  value,  how- 
ever obtained — as  a  prize  in  a  lottery, 
or ''  I  was  walking  along  the  road, 
and  I  picked  up  an  unexpected  prize." 
The  iaea  is  something  taken  wnich  is 
of  value,  and  the  word  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  another  form  of  price 
(Lat.  pr^um). 

*'  This  was  rery  happy  for  him ;  for  in  a 
▼ery  few  yean,  being  concerned  in  sereral 
cn^hrret,  he  broufht  home  with  him  an 
estate  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds.** — 
Guardian,  % 
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"  The  Indians.  baTin|r  pereeived  hy  our 
none  of  the  berk  the  night  before  that  we 
were  enemies,  immediately  fled  into  the 
woody  parts  of  the  island."— AirsoH. 

"  Onr  inheritances  sm  become  a  prize 
for  diqmtation."— Burks. 

The  oajpture  is  commonljr  either  an 
object  oaving^  life,  or  something  taken 
in  spite  of  volnntarj  efibrts  of  resis- 
tance. The  seizure  is  commonly  of 
lifeless  objects,  as  contraband  goods. 
The  prize  is  commonly,  also,  an  in- 
animate object,  except  where  the  per- 
son who  constitutes  the  prize  is  so  re- 
^farded  simply  for  the  ransom  or  other 
indirect  adrantage,  and  value. 

CARESS.    FoNOLB. 

Carbss  (  Fr.  earesw,  Lat.  cana^dear) 
is  the  expression  of  tender  feehne  by 
words  and  actions.  Fondle  (from 
fondj  i.e.  it^'atuated)  is  the  expres- 
sion of  weak  or  childish  tenderness, 
and  is  confined  to  actions. 

•*  The  King  of  France  need  him  (the  D«ke 
of  Bnrkxnffham)  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
knowing  bis  Tanitr,  and  caressed  him  to 
such  a  decree,  thathe  went  without  reserve 
into  the  interests  of  Fiance.**— BiTBinrr. 

**  Eaeh  time  enjoined  her  penance  mild, 
Aad  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.**     Oat. 

CARGO.  Freight.  Lading. 
Burden. 

Cargo  (cf.  Span,  cargo  and  eargOj 
and  L.  Lat.  carricaret  to  load,  charge) 
is  a  ship-load,^  and  in  English  law 
means  au  that  is  carried  by  a  vessel, 
except  live  persons  and  animals. 
"  To  different  lands,  for  diAsrent  sins  we 


And,   riehlj  /reigkted,  bring  oar    cargo 
"  —  "  Churchill. 


Freight  is  a  later  form  of  fraught 
(Swed.  frakta.  to  Jraughty  freight , 
Skeat,  Etym.  I)ict.J,that  witn  which 
a  Tessel  is  iTaug:ht  for  transportation. 
As  regards  floating  vessels,  the  cargo 
and  the  freight  are  the  same  thing, 
Tiewed  differently,  the  freight  being 
the  car|^  ss  viewea  for  transportation. 
But  freight  is  also  used  of  material  of 
land  carriage.  Again,  the  Tjaoing 
(connected  with  load)  is  the  firei^ht 
regarded  in  its  weight  and  quantity, 
of  which  consideration  is  taken  by 
fonnal  record  and  registration. 


*'Some  wen  made  prise,  while   othets, 

burnt  and  rent. 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went.'* 
Wallbr. 

BuRDXN  (MS  Burden),  in  nautical 
matters  is  the  capacity  of  a  ship,  which 
is  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
determined  by  the  builder,  as  a  vessel 
of  so  many  tons  burden.  In  this  way 
burden  denotes  not  an  actual  load,  but 
an  abstract  capacity. 

"He  had  bnilt  at  his  own  expense  to 
prosecnte  them,  a  strong,  handsome  ship, 
which  was  named  the  bark  Ralegh,  of  two 
hundred  ton  ^Mntot"— Oldt's  Life  of 
BaUgh. 

CARRIAGE.  Gait.  Wale.  De- 
portmbnt. 

Carrugb  is  seldom  used  now  in 
any  other  than  the  physical  sense, 
the  metaphorical  one  of  conduct  being 
almost  oDsolete.  It  denotes  the  ha- 
bitual mode  of  carrying  the  body, 
mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  while  m 
motion.  A  graceful  or  ungraceful 
carriage  may  be  shown  while  sittine 
at  table.  It  would  sound  anticjuatea 
to  use  the  word  as  Clarendon  did  : — 

**  He  adrised  the  new  govemonr  to  have 
so  mnch  discretion  in  hiscarrta^«,  that  there 
might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the  exercise  oi 
his  religion.** 

The  word  is  one  of  formality,  and  is 
best  employed  of  the  bearing  of  per- 
sons on  public  occasions,  where  some 
degree  of  personal  dignity  is  de- 
manded. 

"  His  gallant  carriage." — SriRLnro. 

Perhaps  modem  use  would  be  best 
satisfied  by  the  term  bearing. 

Gait  (another  form  of  O.  £.  gaU,  a 
wait)  is  the  manner  of  the  walk  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  legs  and  feet 
alone ;  as,  a  shambling  gait. 

*'  He  had  xery  narrow  shoulders,  and  no 
calf;  and  his  gait  might  be  more  properly 
called  hopping  than  walking." — FiRLDnrG. 

The  term  is  one  wanting  in  dignity. 
We  should  say  an  awkward,  not  a 
majestic  gait. 

Wale  (perhaps  A.  S.  tcealcany  to 
roll)  is  the  manner  of  progress,  taking 
the  movements  of  the  whole  body  into 
aocount.  This  use  is  conversational 
and  modern. 
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'  la  length  of  tnia  dew«ndB  har  sweeping 


And  br  her  gmceftil  walk  the  Queen  of 
Love  is  known."  Dbtdkk. 

DB]»ORTMBNT(Fr.d^porteiiMnt)refer8 
Co  the  whole  use  and  moTement  of  the 
bod jyM  pacefal  or  ungnoeful,suitable 
or  unsuitable.  It  is  the  carriage  of  the 
body  as  regards  social  requirements 
and  regulations.  Yet  we  should 
speak  Ota  person's  carriage  in  public, 
of  his  deportment  in  private  life. 

"The  coldness  of  his  temper  and  the 
mTity  of  his  deportment  carried  him  safe 
throagh  miuij  difflooltiM.''— Swirr. 

CASE.    Cavsb. 

The  Cass  (Fr.  cat,  Lat.  conu,  ctf- 
dirgf  to  fall)  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
Cause  ( Lat.  eaum)  is  matter  of  ques- 
tion.   This  distinction  is  not  the  less 
sound  because  the  case  may  be  diffe- 
rentlj  suted.    llie  case  is  learnt,  the 
<cause  is  decided.    We  state  the  case, 
and  defend  the  cause.   In  the  process 
of  a  cause,  cases  are  oAen  cited  as 
precedents. 
"  Vet  on  his  way  (no  signs  of  grace, 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  praj) 
To  Ph<Bbns  he  preferred  his  ease. 
And  begged  his  aid  that  dieadftil  daj." 
Grat. 
**  Plead  Thon  nj  e(nue.**So(^  ofAalnu. 
CASH.    Money.    Specie.    Coin. 
Money   (Jitno   M^eta.  at  whose 
temple  motuy  was  coined  at  Rome  ; 
whence  mint)  is  employed  for  any- 
thinf^  which  is  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.   In  some  parts  of  Africa,  for 
instance,  shells  are  used  as  money. 

"  To  prevent  snch  abuses,  to&ciUtate  ex- 
changeii,  and  thereby  to  encovrage  all  sorts 
of  indaxtry  and  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  all  countries  that  hare  made 
any  canriJerable  advances  towards  im- 
prorement,  to  affix  a  certain  stamp  upon 
certain  quantities  of  such  particular  metals 
as  wvre  ia  those  countries  commonly  made 
use  of  tu  purchase  goods.  Honce  the  origin 
of  coined  money,  and  of  those  public  ofltees 
called  mints."— Adam  Smith. 

Cash  (O.Fr.  ccusf,  Lat.  cci/»m,  a  chett) 
is  ready  money,  that  is,  coin,  in  dis- 
tinction to  anythingthe  value  of  which 
depends  on  credit.  The  following 
quotation  will  show  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  English  cash,  like  the 
French  cause,  was  employed  of  the 
bank  or  place  where  the  cash  wss 
stored : — 


[case] 


"  80,  as  this  bank  is  properly  a  general 
cash,  where  every  man  loages  his  money 
because  he  esteems  it  safer  and  easier  paid 
in  and  ont  than  if  it  were  in  his  oobrs  a* 
home."— 81B  W.  Tbmplb. 

The  word,  however,  is  used  in  out 
own  sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil 
ton. 

"  Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial 

doors, 
Croea-barred  and  bolted  fkst,  fear  Bo  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o*er  the  tUes." 
I^iradUe  Lo$t. 
Specie  (abl.  of  Lat.  rpHcus,  t^tape, 
form)  is  money  of  stamped  coin,  but 
is  not  necessarily  reiuiy  money,  as  it 
may  exist  in  the  coinage  of  a  foreign 
country. 

There   was  in  the  splendour  of  the 

nan  Empire  a  less  quantity  of  current 

spedsf  in  Europe  than  there  is  now.** — 

OlBBON. 

Coin  (O.  Fr.  coin;  Lat  cifnsiu^  m 
stamp  upon  a  coin,  a  coin)  is  a  specific 
fabncation  of  a  certain  metal,  weight, 
value,  and  authenticity  regarded  in  its 
current  capacity  and  representative 
value,  and  also  in  its  historical  con- 
nexion. In  the  latter  only  is  it  re- 
garded by  the  numismatist,  the  con- 
noisseur or  collector  of  coins. 

"  Your  coming,  friends*  revives  me,  for  I 

leam 
Now  of  my  own  expoienee,  not  by  talk. 
How  oounterfeit  a  com  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription.**    Miltok. 

CASUAL.  Accidental.  Inci- 
dental. Contingent.  Occasional. 
Fortuitous. 

Casual  (Lat.  cMuaUt.  dtdirt,  to  &«• 
fall)  is  apolied  to  sucn  occurrences 
as,  coming  Dy  chance,  have  no  imme- 
diateconse(^uenoe8  beyond  themselves. 
The  casual  is  the  accidental  combined 
with  the  unimportant.  A  casual  ob- 
server is  Mmply  a  man  who  happens 
to  look  on ;  a  casual  remark  is  one 
which  happens  to  be  made.  Tlie 
casual  is,  ss  it  were,  a  solitary  link, 
and  not  a  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  short,  the  trivial  is  an 
element  in  the  casual,  although  it 
often  happens  that  seeming  trifles 
are  followed  by  important  conae- 
quences. 

"  Canuil  breaks  in  the  general  systeaju" 
— W.  iRVTiro. 
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It  ifl  hardier  stronger  than  Occa- 
ssional, which  it  much  resembles  in 
mt^aning,  as  occasional  is  derived  from 
the  same  root  (Lat.  oceasionem,  cHdere, 
-to fall  out) ;  but  Occasional  excludes 
to  a  greater  extent  the  idea  of  chance. 
Moreover,  the  casual  may  occur  once, 
•the  occanonal  more  than  once.  How- 
ever trivial  may  be  the  casual  circum- 
stance, it  was  unexpected;  whereas 
the  occasional  is  often  expected,  and 
is  generally  known;  thus  differing 
from  the  recurrent  or  periodic,  which 
are  speeyieaily  known,  as  *^  he  paid  us 
occasional  visits  during  his  stay  in  the 
•neighbourhood."  That  which  is  re- 
current without  being  regular  is  oc- 
•oaaional. 

«»  This  time  I  ooald  not  spend  in  idleness. 
I  therefore  very  wiUinfflj  set  myself  to 
translate  my  oceononaT  meditations  into 
latin.'*— Bishop  Haij.. 

Accidental  (another  form  of  Lat. 
■dkKre,  aaUdbrty  to  happen)  is  a  more 
serious  word,  and  denotes  an  effect 
auffieiently  important  to  lead  the  mind 
to  speculate  on  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it.  A  thing  may  be  regarded  as 
•Qcidental  which  in  any  way  happens 
hj  chance,  as  distinguished  from  de- 
■aign.    {See  Chance.) 

"  Civil  soeietv  was  institated  either  with 
the  pmpose  of  obtaining  all  the  good  of 
^rery  kad  it  was  eren  aceidentidty  capable 
of  prodneing;  or  only  of  some  certain  good 
which  the  mstitntors,  nnconeemed  with 
-aod  nnattcntiTe  to  any  other,  had  in  view.** 
— Wabbubton. 

Incidkntal  (another  form  of  Lat. 
«Kii&«,  hu^Uere^  toJaU  upon^  to  happeii) 
•combines  the  idea  of  the  casual  with 
that  of  relation,  appropriateness,  or 
conformity.  An  incidental  circum- 
atance  in  a  voyage  is  one  which  so 
befaUs  as  to  run  up  into  the  general 
-count  and  story  of  it.  Incidental  ex- 
penses in  an  account  are  those  which 
^'ould  I  ot  be  exactly  calculated  be- 
ibrehand,.  but,  nevertheless,  legiti- 
mately or  necessarily  connect  them- 
selves with  it.  Hence  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  natu- 
xally  concomitant,  as  the  anxieties 
incidental  to  high  office. 

"  Bat  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
supposing  the  riolence  offered  to  them  to  be 
the  direct  and  proper  imrpose  of  the  act  and 
the inadental  effect  of  it." — BiSHOP  HuBD. 
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'  touch  on.  or  to  come  to  pau)  denotes  a 
I  union  of  certainty  and  uncertainty,  or 
the  certain  effect  of  an  uncertain  or 
unknown  cause :  such  as  are  logically 
expressed  in  a  nypothetical  proposi- 
tion, as  **  if  the  skies  fall,  we  shall 
catch  larks."  Our  catching  larks  is, 
so  far,  contingent  upon  the  skies 
falling. 

"  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  world  re- 
qnireth  (thoagh  we  know  it  not)  that  some 
agents  shoold  woric  without  deliberatioa 
(which  his  lordship  calls  necessary  agents), 
and  some  agents  with  deliberation  (and 
these  both  he  and  I  call  firee  agents),  and 
that  some  agents  should  work  and  we  not 
know  how  (aad  their  effect  we  call  contin- 
gentty—UoBBBS. 

Fortuitous  (Lat.  fortuttus;  fort, 
chance)  is  commonly  employed,  when 
the  subject  is  one  of  umon,  asffrega- 
tion,  or  combination ;  as,  the  ^^fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms ; "  a  fortui- 
tous union  of  causes  produced  such 
and  such  an  effect,  that  is,  two  or  more 
independent  causes  happened  to 
produce  an  effect  in  common.  The 
difference  between  the  terms.  Acci- 
dentally and  Fortuitously,  seems 
to  be  as  follows : — 

That  happens  accidentally  which  is 
brought  on  by  causes  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  so 
sometimes  by  hazara.  That  which 
happens  fortuitously  has  to  be  simply 
accounted  for  by  chance.  Snow  is 
accidentally  but  not  fortuitously  white. 
That  which  is  accidental  is  often 
alterable  at  will.  That  which  has 
happened  fortuitously  is  an  extraordi- 
nary event  which  could  not  have  boen 
anticipated,  because  it  springa  from 
causes  absolutely  unknown. 

'*  The  old  stale  pretence  of'the  atheists, 
that  things  were  first  made  /nrtwitowtiy, 
and  afterwards  their  usefniuess  was  ob- 
served and  discovered."— Bay. 

CATALOGUE.  List.  Roll. 
Register.    Inventory. 

Catalogue  (Lat.  cdtiil!6gus^  an 
enumeraiionj  from  the  Greek  xataXo^^,  ) 
is  more  than  List  (Fr.  listCf  an  edging 
onelva^e ;  a  list  or  roll ;  so  A.  S.  Ust), 
which  18  a  narrow  and  long  enumera- 
tion of  only  just  such  words  or  namea 
as  are  necessary  to  specify  the  indi 
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viduals  or  items.  Catalogue  givea 
gome  particulars  connected  with  each. 
So  a  list  of  hooks  would  he  no  more 
than  a  hare  enumeration  of  them  or 
the  names  of  their  authors.  A  cata- 
logue of  hooks  would  gire  also  such 
points  as  the  numher  of  yolumes  in 
each  work,  the  hinding,  place  of  puh- 
lication,  and  the  like. 

"Every  man  is  ready  to  ative  In  a  long 
eataiogue  of  those  virtnes  and  good  qnalities 
he  ezpeetB  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
hot  very  few  of  as  are  careftil  to  cnltiTate 
them  in  onrselTes."— fifpedotw. 

"Yes, 'tis  the  fi*« 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day 

By  the  custom  of  the  coronation.** 

Shakispkabb. 

A  Roll  (Fr.  rClt ;  Ut.  rottt/iw)  is 
the  same  as  List  ;  hut,  as  List  is  ap- 
plicahle  to  an  enumeration  of  articfes, 
Roll  is  a  list  of  names  of  per«m*  only. 
"  These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordi- 
nary. 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.'* 

Shakispxabb. 

A  Rkgister  (Fr.  regittre;  ori^. 
firom  Lat.  tUgetta,  things  recorded)  is 
a  record  of  persons  and  transactions 
connected  with  them,  given  with  some 
fulness  of  detail,  and  according  to  a 
prescrihed  form;  as,  a  parish  register  of 
births,  deaths,  or  marriages.  Milton 
uses  the  term  regett : — 

'« Others  of  later  time  hare  soasht  to 
assert  him  (Arthur)  by  old  legends  and 
cathedral  rt^este." 

"  They  seem  to  hare  registered  his  say- 
ings with  wonderful  fidelity,  but  not  always 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  firom  him.** 
—Bishop  Hobslbt. 

The  Invbntory  (  Lat.  tntwntarium ) 
was  originally  a  list  of  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  sometimes  real  estate  of 
a  deceased  person ;  afterwards,  any 
catalogue  ofmovahles. 

••  There,  take  an  inventoty  of  all  I  have 
To  the  last  penny.**         Shakxspbare. 

CATCH.  Seize.  Snatch.  Grasp. 
Gripe.    Clutch.    Grapple. 

To  Catch  (O.  Fr.  caehur ;  Lat. 
captiarty  to  rattfc,  chate)  is  to  use  such 
effort  as  shall  arrest  the  movement  of 
an  object  and  gain  possession  of  it. 
The  effort  may  he  indirectly  made, 
as  when  a  }»ird  is  caught  in  a  snare. 


SYNONYMS  [catch] 

It  is  an  act  of  some  force,  hut  more  skill 
and  quickness. 

To  Seize  (Fr.  «iwr)  is  to  lay  hold  by 
force  and  retain  possession.  The  thing 
seised  may  be  stationary  or  in  motion. 

To  Snatch  (perhaps  onomatop. 
of.  vutck)  is  to  seise  by  a  rapid  and 
sudden  efibrt  for  thepurpose  of  appro- 
priation, as  seise  is  tor  detention. 

To  Grasp  (A.  S.  CT^pian,  to  uizt) 
is  to  continue  to  hold  with  a  strong 
hold  or  embrace,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaining,  or  from  fear  of  losing.  It 
is  also  employed  of  comprehension  by 
the  intellect. 

To  Gripe  (connected  with  graspy 
gropt,  *«.)  is  to  grasp  with  a  squeexe 
or  pinch :  and,  in  its  secondary  sense, 
to  keep  tight,  out  of  avarice. 

*'  So  saying,  he  eavght  him  up,  and  without 

wing 
Of  Hippogrif.bore  through  the  air  sublime 
Over  the  wUdemess  and  o*er  the  plain." 

MlLTOK. 

Catch  and  Seize  have  both  a  recog- 
nised secondary  meaning ;  the  former 
applying  to  mental  deception  or  en- 
snarement,  the  latter  to  the  influence 
of  emotion,  as — 

"Admiradon  seaed 
All   heaven,  what   this   might  mean  or 
whither  tend."  Milton. 

"  These  are  the  agonies  bnt  of  one  single 
person  whom  death  snatehet  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  yean,  his  pleasures,  and  hia 
hopes.'*— Stiujngflket. 

'*  Let  the  reading  be  pleasant  and  striking, 
and  the  memory  will  grasp  and  retein  all 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  valoable- 
improTement.** — Kwox. 

"  The  sacrilegions^/w  of  those  esecrable 
wretches.**— BuiUB. 

To  Clutch  (cf.  Scotch  eleikjcUky  to- 
hook,  to  snatch ;  and  ?  A.  S.  geUeccan,  to 
catch)  indicates  a  convulsive  grasp 
from  a  desire  to  acquire,  possess,  re- 
tain, or  make  use  of.  We  snatch  what 
is  to  some  extent,  separate  from  us ; 
we  may  clutch  what  is  already  be- 
neath our  grasp,  as  the  hand  clutches* 
the  dagger. 

To  Grapple  (  Fr.  grappilUr,  grappe  ; 
orig.  a  hook)  is  to  seize  with  a  hooked 
grasp,  as  with  the  bent  finger,  or  » 
curved  instrument. 
"  CSMtehina  at  the  phantoms  of  the  stock* 

"""^SSet.*'  BANCBorr. 


DISCRIMINATED. 


[cautious] 

"Theanu  ofYork 
To  grapple  with  the  Houe  of  LancMter." 
Shasbspklrx. 

To  grapple  involveB  looie  counter- 
setiTe  power  with  which  the  grappling: 
contends. 

CAUSTIC.    Satirical.     Bxtzno. 

The  Caustic  temper  (Gr.  xaw^imc 
iiroiii  %aUnf  to  hum;  LaL  eausHetu)  is 
that  which  infuws  into  its  expressions 
a  certain  sharp  and  penetrating  spite; 
the  Biting  temper  is  that  which  at- 
tacks and  tears;  the  Satirical  (Lat. 
iHttr^leut)  is  that  which  takes  pleasure 
in  exercising  itself  on  matters  which 
merit  blame  or  ridicnle.  The  satirical 
spirit  has  a  keen  ^e  for  what  is  bad 
or  wrongy  and  exhibits  it  in  the  most 
striking  Ughi,  The  caustic  spirit 
finds  out  the  weak  party  And  innises 
into  it  its  poison.  The  biting  spirit 
lacerates  ^ererer  it  has  an  oppor- 
tnnity.  Vice  and  absurdity  alone 
hAve  anjthinff  to  fear  from  satire. 
Weakness,  imoecility,  and  simplicity 
are  the  prey  of  the  caustic.  Virtue 
its«>lf  is  not  safe  from  the  biter.  The 
satirical  spirit  is  compounded  of 
biunour  ana  bitterness.  The  caustic 
tone  is  wit  or  humour  affected  with 
acMli^ty.  The  biting  spirit  is  indis- 
criminately censorious  and  unfeeling. 
The  weapons  of  satire  are  sometimes 
vehemence,  sometimes  a  lively  and 
bitter  pleasantry ;  of  the  caustic  style, 
irony,  and  a  pleasantry  which  is  cum, 
fine,  and  tellmg ;  of  the  biting  tone, 
force  and  bluntness  rather  than 
sharpness.  Satire  falls  upon  persons 
and  their  manners ;  the  others  are 
exclusirely  personal.  The  biting 
style  often  serves  the  cause  of  hatred 
and  uncbaritableness,  attacking 
the  character  and  reputation.  The 
caustic  is  more  innocent^  dealing 
with  oddities  and  absurdities;  the 
satirical  may  even  take  the  side  of 
offended  virtue,  reason,  and  sobriety, 
in  public  morals.  Satire  is  directed 
to  what  is  apparent,  conspicuous,  or 
publicly  known ;  causticity  to  what 
IS  halt  revealed  or  exhibited,  and 
biting  to  what  is  hidden,  of  which  it 
seeks  to  raise  suspicion,  and  sometimes 
will  assume  what  does  not  exist. 
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CAUTIOUS.     Carbful.    Wary. 

CiRCUMSPBCT.    PrUDSNT.     DiSCREET. 

Cautious  ^Lat.  cautiw,  part,  of 
cUvtrtf  to  takt  heed)  expresses  the  cha- 
racter which  realises  the  constant 
possibility  of  danger  whether  in  phy- 
sical or  moral  Uiings.  It  is  Pru- 
dence in  regard  to  danger  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  apt  to  become  excessive, 
and  is  then  over-timidity,  and  caution 
may  be  either  wise  or  weak. 

"  Aad  jet  these  lame  eautumt  and  qniek- 
■ighted  geotlemen  can  wiak  and  awallow 
down  this  sottish  opinioa  about  percipient 
atoms  which  ezoeeas  in  ineredibiuty  all  the 
fletions  of  iSsop's  tables.'* — Bsntlby. 

Prudence,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
pnutentWf  for  prbvXdentia),  is  active 
and  positive,  while  Caution  is  ne^- 
tive,  with  a  frequent  tendency  to  in- 
action. While  Caution  only  deters 
from  the  dangerous.  Prudence 
prompts  to  the  dourable,  if  it  be  saf^. 

"  Prudence  is  goodlj  wisdom  in  knowing 
of  things.**— Chauosb. 

Discreet  ^Lat.  diicritut,  from  dU- 
cerni&re*  to  dutinguiMh)  involves  the 
natural  aptitude  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood, 
and,  on  a  lower  scale,  the  desirable 
and  the  undesirable.  As  prudence  is 
the  quality  which  enables  us  to  pierce 
probabilities,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
so  discretion  has  to  do  with  facts  ana 
circumstances  present  and  before  us. 
The  prudent  man  prepares  for  what 
is  coming;  the  discreet  man  iudges 
of  present  affairs.  It  is  pruaent  to 
provide  against  bad  weather ;  it  is 
discreet  not  to  allude  to  an  offensive 
subject. 

"  He  will  guide  his  words  with  dtscrstiMi." 
—BMe. 

Careful  (having  can)  expresses 
what  is  expressed  by  cautious,  and 
more  besides.  The  careftil  person 
has  before  him  a  sense  of  danger, 
error,  or  failure,  and,  so  far,  he  is 
cautious ;  but  care  proceeds  also  from 
interest,  seal,  personal  attachment 
toward  others.  The  parent  is  cau- 
tious who  tries  to  keep  his  child  out 
of  harm  which  is  likdy  to  beset  him ; 
but  he  is  careful  even  when  he  is  not 
thinldnK  of  danger,  as  in  his  training 
and    eoucation   gencorally.     Caution 
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EToidfl  doinff  the  wronff  thing;  care- 
fulnefls  ieeu  also  rightly  to  do  the 
right.  Caation  is  priacipally  con- 
cerned with  possible  error,  danger, 
loss,  or  failure ;  carefol  witn  present 
needs,  actions  and  duties. 

"  Jehoisda  then  occupied  the  priesthood, 
an  hononrable*  wise,  and  religions  man. 
To  hb  eareAdneu  it  may  be  ascribed  that 
the  state  of  the  chnrch  was  in  some  slender 
sort  upheld  in  those  nnhappr  times."— 
RiXBQH,  History  of  ths  World, 
"  Then  judge  yourself,  and  prore  jour  man 
As  dreumtvtetfy  as  yon  can ; 

And  harmg  made  election. 
Beware  no  negiigenoe  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection."         CowPXB. 

Wary  and  Circumspect  are  closely 
allied:  but  wary  (A.  S.  wcr,  auwrs) 
is  applicable  to  the  vigilant  cunning 
of  mere  animal  self-preservation,  while 
circumspect  belongs  to  the  higher 
matters  of  prudential  conduct  and 
morality  (Lat.  eircum$jf(c^,  to  look 
around).  An  animal  might  be  said  to 
be  wary,  that  is,  to  have  an  instinctive 
sense  or  danger;  but  only  a  moral 
and  reasoning  bein^  could  be  circum- 
spect. Wanness  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  special  probability  of  loss 
or  danger,  while  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection are  needed  generally. 
One  ought  to  be  circumspect  in  sll 
one's  dealing.  One  needs  be  wary 
in  dealing  with  dishonest  and  de^i^- 
in^  persons.  Yet  circumspection  un- 
plies  possibility  of  those  lesser  dangers 
which  come  from  the  thoughtless  deal- 
ing with  persons.  Circumspection 
saves  us  from  social  blunders  which 
may  redound  more  or  less  to  our  in- 
convenience or  detriment.  It  belong 
principally  to  discourse.  One  is 
specially  Doimd,  for  instance,  to  be 
circumspect  in  talking  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  or  upon  certain  subjects, 
asreligpon  and  politic8,8S  being  matters 
on  which  people  think  and  feel  diffe- 
rently, so  that  offence  might  be  easily 
given. 

*'  The  bear  hunts  them  by  seent  till  he 
comes  in  sight,  when  he  advances  Vforiiu, 
keeping  above  Uiem,  and  concealing  himself 
among  the  rocks  as  be  makes  his  approaches, 
till  he  gets  immediately  over  them  and  nigh 
enough  for  the  purpose."'CooK's  Voyaget, 

CAVE.    Cavern.    Grotto. 
The  idea  of  a  Cavi  (Fr.  cavt ;  Lat. 


8YNONTMS  [CAVE} 

edvuM,  hollow)  is  a  deep  lateral  hollow- 
in  the  rock  or  earth,  involving  those 
of  darkness  and  depth  to  the  pro* 
foundest  degree. 

The  Cavern  (  LAt.  eHvema)  conveys- 
these  ideas  in  a  less  degree.  It  ex- 
presses that  of  vast  concavity,  and  of 
cover,  enclosure,  and  shelter. 

The  Grotto  (which  is  from  the  L. 
Lat.  grupta ;  Lat.  erypta,  and  so  allied 
to  crypt;  Gr.  k^uittVc.  hieUUn)  is  not 
so  dark  and  deep  as  the  cave,  nor  so- 
vast  as  the  cavern.  Insteaa  of  the 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  cave  or  cavern,, 
it  nas  its  use  and  attractions  as  a  place 
of  rustic  retreat.  There  are  natural 
as  well  as  artificial  grottos.  The  cave 
is  for  the  wild  beast,  the  cavern  for 
robbers,  the  grotto  for  those  who  seek 
a  cool  retreat  and  resting-place. 

CAVITY.  Hollow.  Hole. 
Concavity.  Perforation.  Borb» 
Excavation.    Orifice. 

Every  Hole  (A.  S.  kol,  a  cave)  is  a 
Hollow  and  a  Cavity  (Lat.  cAvitd^ 
tem)f  but  every  hollow  or  every  cavity 
is  not  a  hole.  Hole  is  generic,  a  deep 
hollow,  in  which  the  cavity  communi- 
cates extemallv  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  or  small  aperture,  or  a  per- 
foration through  a  solid  body.  Hollow 
is  the  interior  part  of  a  hollow  body 
excavated  by  nature  or  by  art,  as  the 
hollow  of  a  nut.  Where  the  cavity 
communicates  externally  by  two  aper- 
tures, it  is  a  Perforation  ( Lat.  per/l(- 
rdre,  to  bore  through),  A  Concavity 
(Lat.  concUvttdtein)  is  a  slight  super- 
ficial cavity,  as  in  the  eye-glasses 
called  concave.  An  Excavation 
(Lat.  exedvationem)  is  a  hollow,  more 
or  less  deep,  which  has  been  formed 
out  of  a  solid  mass  by  some  living  or 


mechanical  agency.  The  term  perfo- 
ration  is  sometimes  used  for  that  which 
penetrates  but  does  not  pierce  through 
a  substance.  This  is  better  expressed 
by  Bore,  as  the  bore  of  a  gun  (A.  S. 
boriatiy  to  bore).  Bore  is,  however, 
used  in  the  same  way  also,  as  to  bore 
a  tunnel  through  a  mountain.  A 
perforation  is,  in  this  case,  a  lighter 
tiling  than  a  bore,  which  denotes  the 
laborious  piercing  on  a  large  scale  of 
solid  masses  or  materials.  A  thin 
sheet  of  paper  might  be  p'rforated. 


[cede] 

not  bored.  We  should  not  speak  of 
the  tunnel  above  mentioned,  as  a  per- 
foration, though  here  and  there  the 
aea,  we  might  say,  has  perforated  the 
rocks.  An  Orifice  (Lat.  orj/'U'rium.  an 
opening)  is  an  opening  which  re- 
sembles the  mouth  in  form  and  use, 
as  the  orifice  of  a  tube  or  a  flower, 
open  outwardly  and  closed  within. 

"  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  eheet,  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it."— Bible. 

"  Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  mj  hand  I 
found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  conse- 
qnentlj  rery  hollow,  which  fdid  not  wonder 
at,  when  npon  looking  inside  of  it  I  saw 
maltitodea  of  eells  •nacavitiet  running  one 
within  another." — Speetator, 

Cavity  is  more  a  term  of  descriptive 
science  than  Hols,  and  is,  of  course, 
also  essentially  distinct  from  Holb  in 
the  sense  of  perforation. 

"  Look  npon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  jour 
eye  half  snrronnds  it ;  look  up  into  the  in- 
Bde,  and  at  one  glance  yon  have  all  the  pro- 
spect of  it.  The  entire  ooneavity  fislls  mto 
yonr  eye  at  once." — Speetator. 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  per- 
forationa,  at  which  micy  ho  expressed  a 
Uaek  focnlent  mat  ter."~BBO WIT'S  Vulgar 
Ettots, 

"  The  appearance,  therefore,  of  the  dry 
land  was  by  the  excavation  of  certain  sinns 
and  tracts  of  the  earth,  and  exaggerating 
aad  lifting  np  other  parts  of  the  terrestriu 
■sattcrs,  and  by  this  means  the  water  sub- 
sided into  thoee  caverns  aad  valleyB  prepared 
for  its  reception."— Haxs. 

CEASE.  Discontinue.  Termi- 
nate. 

To  Cease  (Lat.  cesisre),  when  used 
as  a  transitive  verb,  is  to  put  a  stop 
to,  or  bring  to  an  end  simply ;  when 
as  an  intransitive  verb,  it  means  in  the 
same  way  simply  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  sound  ceased.  It  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  intransitive  way. 
As  a  transitive  verb,  it  implies  a  former 
course  of  operative  action,  which  is 
voluntarily  terminated  by  the  agent. 
This  notion  belongs  also  to  Discon- 
tinue (O.  Fr.  ditcontinutr).  The 
wind  ceases  to  blow,  the  man  ceases 
talking,  and  discontinues  his  work. 
Between  the  transitive  Cease  and  Dis- 
continue there  exist  some  shades  of 
difference.  One  ceases  by  abandon- 
ing; one  discontinues  by  interrupt- 
ing :  one  ceases  an  operation  of  any 
kino,  as  to  cease  chattering ;  one  dis- 
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continues  a  set  practice  or  process. 
To  cease  involves  a  more  direct  ace 
than  discontinue.  I  cease  working 
when  I  feel  wearied  by  it.  In  the 
other,  a  casual  interruption  may  have 
compelled  me  to  discontinue  it. 

"  CeoM  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." — 
BihU. 

ToTermin  ate  (  Lat.  termtna,  e,  tout 
boundi)  is  to  discontinue  at  the  ulti- 
mate point,  and  so  often  means  to 
bring  to  an  appointed  end,  when  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
farther.  Hence  the  word  is  charac- 
teristically employed  of  discussion  and 
dispute.  It  involves  the  interposition 
of  power  and  authority,  and  stands 
opposed  to  prolongation.  The  verb 
terminate  is  used  also  intransitively, 
in  which  case  it  means  to  come  to  a 
stop,  to  meet  with  a  boundary^  or 
something  which  causes  cessation. 
Both  in  its  traiu>itive  and  intransitive 
applications,  terminate  presupposea 
some  considerable  anteceaent  prolon- 
gation, a  protraction  in  the  subject. 
One  may  cease  doing  that  which  has 
employed  one  for  a  very  short  while, 
one  terminates  what  has  been  long^ 
often  unduly,  continued. 

*'  The  thoogfat  that  owe  existence  temur 
natee  with  this  life  doth  natnraUy  cheek  th* 
sool  in  any  generouspnrsoit.'* — BsB 


"  I  wish  that  milder  love  or  death. 
That  ends  our  miseries  with  our  breath, 

Would  my  afTeotions  terminate  ; 
For  to  my  soul,  deprived  of  peace. 
It  is  a  torment  worse  than  these 

Thus  wretchedly  to  love  and  hate." 

Cotton. 

CEDE.  Concede.  Yield.  Grant* 
To  Cede  (Lat.  eid}ire)  is  to  give  up 
in  a  formal  manner,  and  with  reference 
to  recognized  rights  and  claims  on 
either  side,  as  a  nation  cedes  a  terri- 
tory under  treaty  to  another  nation. 
It  18  a  tribute  to  the  claims  of  justice,, 
an  act  of  dignity  and  right  combined. 
Political  rights,  as  well  as  territory,, 
are  said  to  be  ceded. 

To  Concede,  which  is  a  compound 
form  of  the  above,  is  to  give  up  with 
an  implication  of  a  power  to  withhold. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  in  matters 
of  debate  or  claim.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesv,  or 
anything  short  of  absolute  compulsion. 
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ViBLO  (A.  S.  yldatif  to  delay)  is  to 
give  up  under  some  degree  of  prensure 
at  least,  if  not  absolote  oompalsion. 

To  Grant  (O.  Fr.  graunUr)  is  to 

five  ToluntarUy,  or  upon  petition, 
ttt  not  upon  coercion  or  compulsion. 
It  denotes  freedom  and  liberality  in 
giving  or  giving  up. 

The  whole  island  (8t.  Chriatopher)  was 
ceded  in  tovereigntj  to  the  crown  of  Qreat 
Britoin  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht"— 
ORAiirosR. 

"The  first  is  petitio  prineifni,  which 
fkllaey  is  committed  where  that  is  assumed 
as  a  principle  to  prove  another  thing  which 
is  not  conceded  as  true  in  itself."— Bbown'S 
Vulgar  Errori. 

"The  fourth  disposition  for  peace— an 
yieldableness  npon  sight  of  clearer  truths." 
—Bishop  Hall. 

*'  Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  neither 
oroHten^  they  broke  off  the  conference." — 
Sidkst's  Arcaam, 

CELEBRATE.    Commemohate. 

To  Celebrate  (Lat.  celebrdre)  is  to 
extol  or  honour  in  a  solemn  manner. 
It  is  used  of  persons,  deeds,  events, 
and  days  or  seasons. 

To  Commemorate  (Lat.  comman6' 
rare)  is  to  recall  in  a  solemn  manner. 
Hence  itfoUows  that  we  celebrate  what 
is  marked,  striking,  illustrious.  We 
commemorate  what  is  dear  and  inte- 
resting to  us.  The  same  things,  from 
different  points  of  view,  may  often  be 
said  to  be  both  celebrated  and  com- 
memorated. We  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  when  we  mark  the 
day  on  which  it  comes  round  in  some 
•pecial  manner.  W  e  celebrate  it  when 
we  treat  it  as  an  illustrious  day  with 
festivities,  public  demonstrations, 
panegyric  speeches,  and  the  like. 
The  birthday  of  the  member  of  a  family 
is  annually  commemorated  by  some 
little  observance  of  the  day ;  but  the 
event  is  not  illustrious  enough  to  be 
celebrated.  Hence,  too,  events  of 
importance  and  interest,  but  of  a 
melancholy  character,  such  as  the 
death  of  a  great  or  beloved  person, 
would  be  commemorated,  not  cele- 
brated. It  will  be  observed  from  this 
that  Celebrate  refers  to  what  is  past 
And  to  what  is  present.  Commemorate 
only  to  what  is  past. 

"  It  may  happen  in  the  varioas  combinsr 
tions  uf  life,  that  a  good  man  may  reeeire 


fisTonrs  from  one  who  notwithstanding  his 
accidental  beneficence  cannot  be  justly  pro- 
posed to  the  imitation  of  othen,  and  whom 
therefore  he  must  find  some  other  way  of 
rewarding  than  by  public  celebratimu." — 
Sambler. 

**  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  speak- 
ing in  this  advantageous  manner  of  my  own 
conduct ;  but  as  yon  advise  me  to  aHeriate 
my  present  nneasin«ws  by  a  retrospect  of 
my  past  actions,  I  will  confess  that  m  thus 
oommemoTtMng  them  I  find  great  oonsola- 
tion."— Melmoth,  Cicero. 

CEREMONY.  Form.  Rite. 
Observance. 

All  these  terms  relate  to  the  solemn, 
prescribed,  and  public  acts  of  society. 
Form  ( Lat. ^brma)  is  the  most  gene- 
ric. Form  means  generally  a  definite 
and  prescribed  mode  of  doing  a  thing 
in  any  transaction  of  life,  and  applies 
to  many  matters  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  social  intercourse  and 
manners,  or  have  a  character  of  pub- 
licity ;  as,  a  form  of  returns  for  regis- 
tration. 

"  Many  that  vehemently  oppose  forms 
are  the  greatest  formalists.^ — ^CtLAJrviLL. 

A  Ceremony  (Lat.  caiHmonia)  is 
such  a  form  as  regulates  public  trans- 
actions, or  the  demeanour  of  indivi- 
duals in  cases  where  any  degree  of 
respect  has  to  be  shown,  whether  in 
mutual  civility  and  propriety,  or  re- 
ligious devotion. 

"  Not  to  use  ceremoniei  at  all  is  to  teach 
others  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  di- 
minish respect  to  himself:  especially  they 
are  not  to  be  omitted  to  stran^rs  and 
formal  natures.  But  the  dwellmg  upon 
them  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the 
faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks." — 
Bacok. 

Rite  (Lat.  rttiu)  is  a  oeremonjr  of 
a  peculiarly  solemn  or  sacredly  im- 
portant character,  which  is  of  a  reli- 
gious or  gravely  political  nature. 

"  It  is  very  plain  that  baptism,  which  is 
by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  rite  of  ini- 
tiating us  into  Christianity,  is  in  Scripture 
declared  to  be  the  rite  whereby  we  are  en- 
tered and  admitted  into  the  Chnrch." — 
8nA.SP. 

Observance  (Lat.  ohtervantia)  is, 
like  Rite,  of  a  religious  character ;  but 
as  a  rite  is  performed  by  public  and  re- 
sponsible officers,  observances  may  bo 
kept  by  individuals,  and  even  in  pri* 


{challenge]         discriminated. 

Tftte,  ts  ''some  penona  are  strict  in 
the  obserrance  of  Lent."  Hence  the 
term  relates  more  commonly  to  the 
customs  and  times  of  observance,  as 
the  ohsenrance  of  a  sabbath,  than  to 
the  objects  of  it  We  should  say,  not 
the  obserrance,  but  the  commemoratum 
of  Christ's  resurrection :  on  the  other 
band,  Easter  Day  is  observed.  An 
4flmrvanee  is  rather  a  way  of  acting 
Chan  a  formal,  ceremonial,  or  definite 
Act.  Hence  we  speak  of  observing 
a  strict  silence. 
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*'  Siaoe  the  obligadoa  apoa  Chnstlau  to 
camplf  with  the  religions  obiervance  ef 
Bonday  arisei  firom  the  pnblic  nees  of  the 
instatntioii  end  the  aathority  of  the  ftpos- 
tolie  prmetice,  the  maaner  of  oinerving  it 
•ooght  to  be  that  which  beet  fnlfllt  theee 
4i9es  and  eonftrms  the  nearest  to  this  prao- 
tice."— PjlLET. 

CHAFE.    Frbt.    Gall.    Rub. 

CHAPE(Fr.  chauffer.  L.  LAt.  cHUfare. 
«ontr.  from  cdUJhetre),  like  Fret  and 
Gall,  is  used  metaphorically.  It  is  to 
«xcite  heat  in  the  mind,  as  physical 
heat  or  irritation  is  ezciteid  by  friction. 
It  is  commonly  employed  of  the  ex- 
citement of  feelings  of  irritation,  vexa- 
tion, annoyance,  or  petty  anger. 

To  Fret  (A.  8. /relan,  i.e.for  -etan, 
40  eat  away  )  is  used  of  small  irriutions, 
which  produce  their  effect  by  their 
continuance  and  repetition,  and  sad- 
den tlie  spirits. 

Gall  (O.  Fr.  galUr,  to  rub,  tcratch) 
is  used  of  such  vexations  as  have  a 
humiliating  effect,  or,  as  it  were, 
wound  the  pride.  Rub  is  no  more 
than  friction,  which  may  be  whole- 
some and  needful,  or  galling  and 
vexatious,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  seldom  used,  except  in  the  literal 
sense,  though  the  noun  rab  is  some- 
times employed  of  the  rough  contacts 
of  society.  It  is  employed,  unlike 
the  others,  of  the  person  suffering,  as 
well  as  the  annoyance  suffered ;  that 
is,  the  annoyance  is  said  to  ehafty  or 
the  person  to  chafe  againti  the  annoy- 


"  The  inward  ehoAngt  and  agitations  of 
his  straggling  sonl.^— South. 


"Fret  nut  thyself  beeanse  of  the  nn- 
godly."— JElooX:  of  Paahtu, 

"The  neeks of  OMrtal  men  harinff  been 
aerer  before  gaiUd  with  the  yoite  of  foreign 


dominion,  nor  having  bad  experience  of  that 
most  miserable  and  detested  eondition  of 
living  in  slaver j/'—Ralkgh. 

"  And  these  are  wonderftilly  bosr  and 
active  to  throw  ruba  and  stambling-bloeks 
in  onr  way."— 8EA.RP. 

CHALLENGE.  Brave.  Defy. 
Dare.    Canvass. 

Challenge  (O.  Fr.  ehalonge,  Lat. 
e&lumnia)  is  to  provoke  or  summon  to 
answer  tot  something,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  properly  used  of  personal 
adversaries.  It  is  a  call  to  combat, 
which  must  be  appreciated  by  two 
persons.  It  is  a  rhetorical  analogy 
to  speak  of  Challenging  danger.  To 
challenge  is  always  in  words,  unless 
some  significant  act  be  performed 
which  has  the  expressiveness  of  words; 
as,  to  throw  down  a  gauntlet. 

Brave  \Tt.  brave)  is  to  meet  with 
courage  an  opposing  danger  or  force, 
whether  living  or  not,  and  whether 
initiated  bv  words  or  not.  It  belongs 
to  physical  and  moral  courage.  To 
t^efy  and  to  dare,  when  used  as  active 
verlM,  have  this  difference.  To  Defy 
a  person  to  do  a  thing  (  Fr.  dejier)  im- 
plies the  expression  of  your  own  cheap 
estimate  of  his  efforts.  To  Dare  him 
to  do  it  (A.  S.  dtfrran)  is  to  put  him 
on  his  own  counge  or  resources,  with 
an  implied  notion  that  he  will  think 
better  than  make  the  attempt.  The 
original  idea  of  reproach,  as  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Challenge,  survives  in 
the  phrase,  **'  to  challenge  the  truth  of 
a  sUtement."  that  is,  to  call  it  out  as 
untrue,  witn  a  view  to  combat  it. 

'*  Yet  I  am  far  firom  thinking  this  tender- 
ness nniversaUjr  necessary;  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considered  as  a  general  chal- 
lenger whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
tack."—/tem6/«r. 

"  Face  not  me,  thon  hast  braved  many 
men:  brave  not  me.  I  will  neither  be 
fiftoed  nor  ftrorecf.**— Shajcxspkarb. 
The  radical  meaninp^  of  defy  (L.  Lat. 
dijftddre)  is  to  reject  affiance,  i.e., 
faith  given ;  hence  to  proclaim  hos- 
tility, or  to  renounce.  So  Sir  T. 
Wyatt's  oration — 

"  What  word  gave  I  nnto  thee.  Mason  f 
What  message  P  I  defy  sil  familiarity  and 
friendship  betwixt  us.    Bay  thy  worst." 

'*  What  I  is  Bmtns  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  oot  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dart  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  P" 
Shakxspeabs. 
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To  Cant A88,  bears  a  cloie  similarity 
in  application  to  Challenge,  when 
used  of  statements.  It  is  a  curious 
word  in  itself,  Canvas  (Fr.  canebat) 
is  the  Lat.  canntUfiM,  hempf  then 
woTen  hemp;  then  asain,  as  such 
a  material  was  employed  as  a  strainer, 
to  canvas  a  matter  bore  the  mean- 
ing of  the  analogous  verb  to  sift; 
that  is  to  separate  carefully  the  com- 
ponent parts  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  ot  what  the  matter  was  com- 
posed, or  what  it  amounted  to,  ex- 
amining it  to  the  very  grounds. 

"  An  opinion  that  we  are  liketj  soon  to 
ca/<va«. "->8iB  W.  Hamiltok. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  Challenge. 
For  to  challenge  is  simply  to  call  in 
question,  to  canvass  is  to  proceed  with 
tiie  question  and  discuss  it. 

CHAMPION.  Hero.  Comba- 
tant. 

A  Champion  (O.  Fr.  ehampiorif  L. 
Lat.  campionem,  a  man  of  thejield)  is 
one  who  is  ready  singly  to  contend  on 
behalf  of  another  or  a  cause,  primarily 
in  physical  combat,  secondarily  in  any 
kind  of  effort  or  contest ;  as,  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  liberty,  religious 
freedom,  political  equality,  and  the 
like. 

'*  In  a  battle  every  man  thonld  fight  as 
if  he  were  the  single  champion ;  in  prepa- 
rations for  war  every  man  should  think  as 
if  the  last  event  depended  on  his  own 
eonxMiV— Idler, 

Hero  (Lat.  hiros)  expresses  a  man 
of  distinguished  valour  or  daring, 
whether  as  a  champion,  combatant, 
soldier^  or  man  of  adventure.  The 
champion  is  readv  to  fight ;  the  hero 
has  fought,  and  has  perhaps  retired 
to  live  a  life  of  peace,  and  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  his  deeds. 

"  The  most  magnaoimons  hero  of  the 
field  will  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician <m  a  bed  of  sirkness." — CoGAJV. 

A  Combatant  (  Fr.  combatant^  part, 
of  O.  Fr.  eombatref  tojight)  is  a  hand- 
to-hand  fighter  in  a  personal  engage- 
ment. The  term  is  hardly  applicable 
to  regular  and  disciplined  fignting  of 
armies  on  the  modem  field  of  battle. 
Individual  soldiers  in  action  are  not 
called  combatants. 


"  To  hare  the  ambat  ended  by  parting 
the  oom&zfontc."— South. 

CHANCE.  Accident.  Fortune, 
Hazard.    Probability. 

Chance  (Fr.  chanctf  L.  I-ac.  cUden- 
tia)  is  a  befalling.  It  is  used,  as  was 
observed  under  Accident,  in  two  dis- 
tinct though  closely  associated  mean- 
ings ;  either,  1,  to  express  the  absence 
ofassignable  cause,  or,  2,  the  absence 
of  design.  An  instance  of  the  former 
is,  "  By  chance  the  tyrant  that  morn- 
ing was  in  a  good  humour;"  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  would  be,  **  I 
aimed  at  the  red  ball,  and  bv  chance 
I  struck  the  white  one  also.'  In  the 
former  case  no  cause  can  be  specified, 
though  of  course  some  cause  existed ; 
in  the  latter  the  cause  might  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  observed,  but  the 
effect  was  not  the  result  designed. 

"  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pions  man- 
ner of  expression  that  the  Scriptnre  thn* 
ascribes  every  event  to  the  providence  of 
Qod,  bnt  it  is  strictly  and  philoeophioally 
true  in  nature  and  reason  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance  or  accident ;  it  being 
evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify 
anything  really  existing,  anything  that  ia 
truly  an  agent  or  the  canse  of  any  event, 
bnt  they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of 
the  real  and  immediate  caose."— Clarke. 

Accident  (Lat.  ac&tder€y  to  befall) 
is  relative,  as  Chance  is  absolute.  Ac- 
cident is  chance  in  some  effect  pro- 
duced. In  chance  the  abstract  may 
not  have  become  the  concrete,  as  when 
we  say,  **  Yes,  but  what  if  it  should 
chance  to  turn  out  differently  ? "  or, 
"  There  is  a  chance  of  its  turning  out 
differently ; "  but  an  accident  is  his- 
torical and  actual.  Hence  it  follows 
that  accident  is  very  often  partial 
chance,  in  which  chance  and  design 
are  blended;  yet  the  effect  was  not 
designed.  Such  would  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remark,  **  He  wounded 
him  by  accident  in  fencing."  There 
is  a  complexion  of  the  untoward  in 
the  word  accident ;  if  the  contraxy  is 
meant,  we  add  a  word,  as  a  lucky 
accident. 

•*  Place,  riches,  favonr— 
Prises  ot  accident  as  oft  as  merit." 
Shakespeare. 

Fortune  (Lat.  foriuna)  \b  chance 
or  accident  as  they  regard  human  life 
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and  its  hopes,  employments,  and  un- 
dertakings, for  good  or  evil,  success 
or  fiulme.  Chuiee  has  nothing  in  it 
either  of  order  or  design.  One  does 
not  impersonate  it.  nor  attribute  to  it 
knowledge  or  will.  Fortune  forms 
plans,  but  without  choice.  One  at- 
tributes to  it  a  will  without  discern- 
ment, and  says  that  she  has  freaks, 
or  acts  blindfold. 
"  Fortunja  a  goddett  is  to  fools  alooe  ; 
The  wise  ur«  alwAjB  masters  of  their  own." 
Drtdek. 

Hazard  (Fr.  hatard,  which  origi- 
nally meant  a  ^am<  at  dies.  iSffeLnTRB, 
DicUj  and  also  Supp,)  is  the  operation 
of  chance  so  far  as  man  voluntarily 
places  himself  within  the  range  of  it, 
and  leans  to  an  unfavourable  issue. 
We  speak  of  the  chance  of  success,  as 
well  as  failure  or  defeat ;  of  the  hazard 
of  defeat,  but  not  of  victory.  Men 
will  oflen  hazard  the  loss  of  a  lesser 
good,  for  the  chance  of  a  greater,  or 
what  they  may  esteem  to  to  such. 

"  I  am  always  wiUinff  tonm  some  hasard 
of  being  tedious,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I 
sm  perspieaoas.''~ADAai  Smith. 

Probabiuty  (Lat.  pr6baMUtaUm) 
partakes  of  the  mixed  nature  of  cer- 
tainty and  chance.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  that  ^*  like  causes 
produce  like  effects."  The  chance  or 
uncertainty  is  represented  by  the 
question, "  Are  the  causes  in  the  pre- 
sent case  sufficiently  like  to  past  ex- 
perience?" If  80,  the  thing  is  pro- 

"  As  demonstration  is  the  showing  the 
upreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  bj 
toe  interrention  of  one  or  mme  proo6 
which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and 
visible  connexion  one  with  another ;  so 
probability  is  nothing  bnt  the  appearance 
of  such  an  a^«em«nt  or  disagreement,  hj 
the  iaterrention  of  prooA  whose  connexion 
is  not  constant  or  immntable,  or  at  least  is 
not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is  or  appears  for 
the  most  part  to  be  so,  and>  is  enon^h  to 
indnce  the  mind  to  indge  the  proposition  to 
be  tme  or  false  rather  than  the  contnuy.*' 
'LOCKK. 

CHANGE.  Alter.  Vary.  Con- 
vert. 

Change  (Fr.cAawfer),  which  is  ge- 
neric, as  also  the  otner  two  of  these 
synonyms,  is  employed  both  as  a 
transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 
Used  transitively,  to  change  a  thing  is 
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to  put  another  in  its  place.  This  loss 
of  identity  is  not  expressed  by  the 
intransitive  form;  as,  he  changes  every 
day.  I'o  Alter  (h,  Lat.  alterdrt)  i» 
to  preserve --th«  identic  while  we 
change  some  portion  of'^it,  or  some 
property  of>tt,  as  its  shape  or  colour. 
To  Vary  (tst.  vdriare)  is  to  cause  a 
thing  to  differ  at  different  times,  or 
one  portion  of  it  to  differ  from  anotner. 
A  lady  varies  her  appearance  when 
she  frequently  changes  her  dress. 
Even  where  the  same  things  are  re- 
ferred to,  Change  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Alter  ;  the  most  trivial  removal 
or  substitution  of  detail  alters  a  thing,, 
yet  the  change  may  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. In  this  case  changes  are 
alterations  of  a  considerable  character. 
In  sotne  particular  connexions  these 
distinctive  forces  are  very  perceptible. 
We  alter  our  opinions  when  they  be- 
come in  some  respects  not  what  we 
used  to  hold ;  we  change  them  whea 
we  abandon  them  altogether,  and 
adopt  others  in  their  stead.  We  should 
be  said  to  vary  a  statement  if  we  made 
it  in  different  forms  at  different  times, 
to  alter  it  if  we  made  the  change  but 
once.  To  Convert  (Lat.  eonveriltre) 
is  to  transmute  or  change  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Such  a  change  may 
be  either  internal  and  substantive,  or 
external  and  relative,  as  wine  may  be 
converted  into  vinegar,  or  a  wallung* 
stick  into  a  weapon  of  defence. 

"  That  stUl  lessens. 
The  sorrow,  and  cuwoerU  it  nigh  to  joj." 
MiLToy. 

"  I  would  not  exclude  atUration  neither^ 
bnt  even  when  1  changed  it  shoald  be  to 
preserve.**— BuRKX. 
"  Whether  shall  we  profess  some  trade  or 

skUl, 
Or  shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will  ?** 

SPXKSXB. 

CHANGE.  Variation.  Variety. 
Alteration. 

Change  marks  the  nassage  from 
one  state  to  another.  Variation  the 
rapid  passage  through  many  succes- 
Bive  states^  Variety  the  existence 
of  many  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  under  conditions  partly  like^ 
and  partly  different.  Alteration  is 
the  changed  state  of  an  individual. 
The  two  former  are  in  action  or  move- 
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tnent,  the  latter  is  in  eesenoe  or  nature. 
A  certain  rose  may  change  in  colour 
as  it  grows.  Such  a  chs^ge  mav  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  colour, 
as  reg[ards  the  individual  rose,  or  a 
variation  from  the  standard  or  com- 
mon colour  of  the  kind.  Variety 
would  be  found  in  different  roses,  or 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  rose. 

CHARACTER.    Letter. 

Character  is  to  Letter  (Lat  It- 
<^ra)  as  eenus  to  species.  Every  let- 
ter is  a  character,  but  everj  character 
is  not  a  letter.  Character  embraces 
other  distinctive  signs  stamped  or  en- 
graved. We  might  speak  of  hiero- 
gWphic  characters,  or  the  characters 
ofsnort-hand,  which  nevertheless  are 
not  letters.  A  letter  is  a  component 
part  of  the  common  alphabet  of  any 
language. 

'*  Almoit  all  th«  men  had  their  names 
traced  npon  their  arma  in  indelible  cha- 
raeten  of  a  black  oolonr."— Cook's  Voyages. 

"  The  essence  of  Utten  doth  consist  in 
their  power  or  proper  sound,  whioh  may 
be  naturallj  fixed  and  stated  from  the 
manner  of  fohning  them  bj  the  instm- 
menta  of  speech,  and  either  is  or  should  be 
the  same  in  all  languages.**— Wilkirb. 

C  H  A  R  A  CT  E  R.  Reputation. 
Credit. 

In  this  connexion  Character  is 
used  of  the  whole  complex  constitu- 
tion of  a  man's  personal  qualities.  It 
therefore  exists  anterior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  reputation.  A  common 
character  has  no  reputation  at  all. 
When  used  of  the  personal  stamp  as 

Xrded  bif  oiherSy  it  still  differs  some- 
t  from  reputation.  It  is  moral, 
while  reputation  extends  to  other 
qualities.  A  man  has  a  character  for 
honesty  or  dishonesty ;  he  has  hardly 
a  character  for  talent ;  in  this  case  we 
sliould  use  Reputation  (Lat.  r£piita- 
twnem)f  because  the  mental  qusiities 
of  a  person  are  not  that  aspect  of  his 
nature  which  passes  commonly  before 
the  world  for  judgment.  His  moral 
qualities  affect  his  friends  and  con- 
nexions, his  intellectual  qualities  affect 
himself.  Crfoit  is  that  trustworthi- 
ness which  is  based  upon  what  is 
known  of  character  ( Lat.  credirty  to 
irutt),  and  relates  both  to  right  con- 
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duct  and  the  truth  of  piopositioiic. 
Credit  may  be  given  on  specific  occa- 
sions only ;  character  ana  reputation 
are  permanent.  Character  is  borne, 
reputation  acquired,  credit  given.  Re- 
putation is  more  than  ordinary ;  cha- 
racter and  credit  belong  to  ordinary 
deeds,  conduct,  and  persons,  unless 
some  specific  epithet  is  added. 

"  He  will  represent  to  him  as  often,  with 
as  much  aeal  aa  jon  or  I  should,  the  vir- 
tues of  his  aaceatora,  and  what  a  gloriona 
weight  of  illustrious  charaeten  he  haa  to 
support."— MxLMOTH,  Cicero, 

"Reputation  is  the  greatest  engine  by 
which  those  who  are  peas  wised  of  power  must 
make  that  power  serriceable  to  the  eada 
and  aaea  of  goTemment." — Attkrburt. 

"  If  the  Qoepel  and  the  Apostlea  may  be 
credited,  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  with- 
out charitv,  and  without  that  faith  which 
works  not  by  force,  but  by  lore." — LoOKX. 

CHARACTER.  Stamp.  Nature. 
Kind.  Sort.  Assortment.  Species. 
Genus.  Form.  Cast.  Order.  Air. 
Mould.    Shape. 

Character  in  this  sense  is  pur- 
posely vaffue.  It  is  that  view  of  the 
nature  which  is  external  and  strikes 
the  natural  eye  or  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  beine  of  a  certain  order.  A  land- 
scape of  a  barren  character  is  one  in 
which  certain  broad  features  of  bar- 
renness predominate,  so  as  to  affect 
the  whole.  This  is  character,  in  the 
sense  of  outline  or  general  oonfi^ra- 
tion,  as  it  strikes  the  eye  .at  a  smgle 
glance. 

«*  Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of 


^hia  name  and  cAorocter."— 


those  among  whom  he  dwella  are  totally 
oTh 

That  is,  generalh-,  what  manner  of 


isnt 
Bu 


generally, 
is.    On  the 


man  he'is^    On  the  other  hand,  the  ' 
verb  eharaeterixt  has  rather  the  sense 
of  affixing  by  words  an  appropriate 
mark  upon  a  thing  or  person,  as : — 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  am  one  oi 
that  speries  of  women  whom  you  have  cha- 
ractenged  under  the  name  of  jilts."— 5jEwe- 
tator. 

St4mp  (Ger.  ttampfen)  is  that  gene- 
ral  impression  which  a  thing  gives  us 
of  itself:  it  is  in  English  what  cha- 
racter (yfipaxTa^,  tmpreM,  ttamn)  is  in 
Greek,  it  is  used  also  in  detail,  ss  we 
speak  of  a  stamp  of  nobility  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  verb  to  stamp 
is  in  its  secondary  sense  moral — ^to 


^ 
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aiBz  a  moral  character,  or  at  least  a 
distinctiTe  one;  to  charaeteriu  is 
rather  logical  and  definitire.  Circam- 
Btances  ma^  stamp  a  man,  words  cha- 
racterize hmi. 

'*  A  jaung  maid  trolj  of  the  finest  stamp 
€iheantj."—6ij>KKTt  Arcadia. 

Nature  (Lat.  natftra)  is  a  word  of 
fpider  meaning,  embracing  all  that 
makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  its 
essence  or  definition,  its  properties, 
fbnns,  tendencies,  facilities,  qualities, 
and  the  like. 

**  Natnre,  then,  ftocording  to  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  is  the  beginning  of  motion  and 
rest,  in  that  thing  wherein  it  ia  poroperlr 
and  principaUy,  not  b^  accident ;  for  all 
thinn  to  be  aeen  (which  are  done  neither 
br  fortune  nor  by  neceasitj,  and  are  not 
diTtne,  nor  hare  any  rach  efficient  eanse)  are 
ealled  material,  as  having  a  proper  and  pe- 
enitar  nature  of  their  own." — ^HoLLAKD, 
JImtaTdL 

Kind  (A.  S.  ct^nd)  is  the  nature 
according  to  its  place  in  creation, 
while  Sort  ( Fr.  lorfe)  denotes  mere 
assemblage  on  Tague  principles  of 
similarity  without  an  j  natural  affinitjr ; 
as,  a  certain  kind  of  animal,  a  certain 
sort  of  coat.  When  things  of  a  sort 
are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  oonyenientlj  dealt  with  as  such, 
it  is  called  an  Assortmbnt.  It  is, 
howerer,  possible  that  any  parcel  of 
thin^  may  have  a  natural  affinity, 
but  It  is  not  simply  as  having  it  that 
they  are  sorted. 

"  Some  of  70Q,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 
Are  led  by  kmd  to  admire  jonr  fellow- 
ereatnre.**  DRTDmr. 

**  Sheli-flsh  have  been  btr  some  of  the  an- 
cients compared  and  aortea  with  insects.** — 
Baooh. 

"  An  a4]eetiTe  is  by  nature  a  general,  and 
in  some  measure  an  abstract  word,  and  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  the  idea  of  a  certain 
species  otauorhuHt  of  things  to  all  of  which 
it  is  eouaOy  appUeable."— Imith,  Forma- 
ium  of  LoHjpiaffea. 

8pxcie8  and  Gknts  are  Latin  scien- 
tific, and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
correlatiye,  terms.  In  Aristote- 
lian logic,  the  ffenus  is  the  higher 
species,  that  is,  we  species  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  abstract  or  su- 
nreme  genus;  while  species  is  the 
lower  genus,  or  that  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  indiTidual.    So  the  same 


may  be  genus  or  specieH  according  to- 
its  relative  position  in  the  scale. 

"  In  the  defining  of  words,  which,  is  no- 
thing but  declaring  their  signifleation,  we 
make  use  of  the^eiutt ,  or  next  general  word 
which  comprehends  it." — LoOKB. 

Not  that  this  is  the  whole  process  of 
logical  definition,  for  to  the  genus  has 
to  oe  added  the  diffgrtntia  or  distinc- 
tive property. 

Form  {laX.  forma)  is  a  particular 
mode  of  manifestation  in  axnrthing 
which  is  wont  to  manifest  itself  under 
several  like  or  connate  manifestations, 
as  the  same  or  different  form  of  hat, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  address,, 
the  same  or  different  form  of  speech.  t 
**0t  bodies  changed  to  various  from  I 
sing/*  Drtdkv's  Ovid. 

Cast  (Dan.  kasUf  to  throw)  is  used 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Mould 
(Fr.  moule,  Lat.  tnHdiUtu) ;  but  we 
commonly  apply  Cast  to  what  is  per- 
sonal in  countenance,  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  Mould  when  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  not  only  of  shape  or  im- 
pression on  ourselves,  but  of  formative- 
origin.  The  two  are  often  associated 
in  the  same  phrase ;  as,  to  be  cast  in  a 
different  mould. 

**  The  business  men  are  chiefly  eouTersant 
in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  east  or  turn 
to  their  minds,  bat  is  very  often  apparent  in 
their  outward  behariour  and  some  of  the 
most  indiflbrent  actions  of  their  liTes.*' — 
Spectator. 

'*  My  Sonne,  if  thov  of  such  a  1MOU0 
Art  made,  now  tell  me  pleine  thy  shrift** 

Gk>WXB. 

Order  (Fr.  ordrt)  denotes  com- 
monly not  only  the  characteristic 
nature  and  kind,  but  a  reference  to  a 
scale ;  as  we  speak  of  a  high  or  low 
order.  The  notion  convened  by  such  an 
expression  as  a  thing  of'^the  same  or  a- 
different  order,  is  partly  scientific  and 
partly  not.  The  word  order  in  scientific 
classification  commonly  means  a  group 
of  allied  individuals  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  genus.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  a  class  or  com- 
munity, which  is  bound  together  by 
common  rights,  privileges,  similarity 
of  occupation,  and  object,  being  so  re- 
cognised by  society  or  the  State;  as, 
the  order  of  Priests  or  Jesuits,  the 
monastic  order,  or  Benedictine  order. 
As  employed  conventionally^  the  temv 
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implies  relative    dignitj,  value,  or 
worth. 

"  Men  ihalde  it  in  the  preetes  find. 

Their  order^  of  to  high  a  kynde." 

OowKR. 

Air  (Fr.  air,  Lat  oirr;  ao  fjm^tui 
means  dtjpontion)  signifies  sach  a 
manifestation  of  character  as  is  made 
involuntarilj;  It  is  applied  both  to 
persons  and  analogously  to  things ;  as 
we  say,  such  and  such  a  theory  wears 
•an  intelligible  air,  by  which  we  mean 
to  grant  uiat  there  may  be  something 
in  it  accordant  with  truth  and  common 
«ense,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine it. 

*'  It  ia  eertain  that  married  persona  who 
are  ponesaed  with  a  mntnal  esteem,  not 
•only  ratch  the  air  and  waj  of  talk  from  one 
another,  but  fitll  into  the  aame  traces  of 
thinking  and  liking."— i^pecfotor. 

Shape  (A.  S.  yerbfcsapian)  is  sim- 
ply such  external  form  or  configura- 
tion as  belongs  or  may  be  conceived 
to  belong  to  anything.  It  differs  from 
form  in  this  character  of  externality. 
The  form  of  a  thing  results  from  the 
reUtive  aggreg^ion  of  its  parts,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  is,  its  so- 
lidity as  well  as  its  suriaoe.  Shape 
refers  to  the  superficies,  but  not  the 
substance.  The  form  includes  leng^, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  ihe  shape  is 
only  what  meets  the  eye.  This  oiffe- 
rence  appears  more  strongly  in  the 
verbs  than  the  nouns :  to  form  a  thing 
is  as  it  were  to  create  it.  God  formed, 
not  merely  shaped,  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground.  Nature  forms  the 
tnarble,  man  shapes  the  block.  He 
may  also  be  said  to  form  the  statue, 
because  he  actually  makes  it ;  as  such, 
it  did  not  exist  before.  To  form  in- 
volves the  use  and  preparation  of 
materials ;  to  shape  may  oe  no  more 
than  to  give  them  a  contour  super- 
ficially. 

"'  And  eke  his  garment  to  be  thereto  meet. 
He  wilfnllj  did  cnt,  sod  thapt  anew." 

Spkhseb. 

CHARACTERISTIC.  Distinc- 
tive. 

Characteristic  (Gr.  x^Hp^npf  an 
engraved  mark)  is  employed  of  that 
which  illustrates  or  represents  the 
character  in  a  telling  way ;  Distinc- 
tive (  Lat.  e(i«t»figu^,part.  dUtinetui) 
of  that  which  so  marks  a  thing  as  to 
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separate  it  from  others.  That  is  cha- 
racteristic, which  leads  the  mind  to 
associate  toe  person  or  object  at  once 
with  the  class  to  which  heoelongs,  or 
the  nature  which  he  bears.  That  is 
distinctive,  which  prevents  the  mind 
from  confounding  such  person  or  ob- 
ject with  other  cla^wes,  or  investing 
them  with  other  natures  than  their 
own.  The  distinctive  puts  back  what 
is  strange,  alien,  unlike ;  the  charac- 
teristic brings  forward  what  is  native, 
iiatural,proper.  Characteristic hasa 
positive,  Distincti  v  e  a  negative  force. 
Distinctive  is  a  graver  word  than 
characteristic.  Distinctive  belongs  to 
the  inherent  nature  and  properties  of 
things,  Characteristic  to  our  impres- 
sions about  them  and  the  general  wav 
in  which  they  strike  us.  That  which 
is  distinctive  marks  the  properties  of 
the  class,  that  which  is  characteristio 
expresses  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


CHARGE.  Accuse.  Impeach. 
Arraign.    Criminate.    Indict. 

Of  these  Chakoe  (Fr.  charger,  to 
load)  is  the  most  generic.  It  is  to  la^ 
upon  a  person  a  burden,  hence  speci- 
fically of  imputed  guilt;  andthiseither 
fi^rmally  or  legall^,  orj^nerally  and 
morally.  Hence  it  refers  to  many 
things  which  are  not  of  the  specific 
nature  of  crimes ;  thus,  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  dishonesty,  or  a  want  of 
fidelity  to  one's  sel^  may  be  the  object 
of  a  charge.  '*  I  charge  him  with 
having  inaolentl^  let  slip  many  occa- 
sions of  improving  his  condition." 
There  is  another  use  of  the  term  in 
which  the  burden  laid  is  one  of  re- 
sponsibility, without  any  connexion 
with  the  imputation  of  fault  or  crime. 
It  is  a  word  of  solemn  adjuration,  and 
of  ordinary  commission.  1  charge 
another  with  a  message,  or  I  charge 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

*'  Men  do  not  pick  qnarrels  with  theit 
flriends,  and  therefore  when  we  find  any 
eharfpng  the  Scriptare  with  oheenrity  and 
imperfection, we  hare  reaaon  to  believe  they 
have    no   comfort    firom   it."— Sraxure- 


AccusE  (Lat.  accittart)  refers  to 
failings,  faults,  or  crimes  by  which 
othert  are  injured.  It  also  implies 
more  than  a  mere  mouth-to-mouth 
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impatation ;  it  is  formal  and  public. 
I  maj  charge  a  man  with  a  crime  be- 
tween mjself  and  him,  but  if  I  accuse 
him  of  it,  I  make  the  charge  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  publicity.  It  is  also 
mbre  strict  and  technical  than  C  h  a  ro  e. 
I  charge  a  person  with  anything^  that 
be  has  wrongW  committed  or  omitted. 
The  subject  of  accusation  is  commonly 
a  distinct  offence,  bearing  a  distinct 
name;  as, theft, slander, murder.  Cri- 
minate (Lat.  crimindre,  and  -ri)  is  yet 
stronger.  It  is  to  bring  against  an- 
other a  charee  in  such  a  way  that  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  deal  with 
the  matter  as  personal  and  imminent. 
Circumstances  may  criminate,  while 
only  persons  charge  or  accuse.  Cri- 
minate has  a  stronger  relation  to  the 
«tate  of  the  person.  A  man  criminated 
feels  himself  placed  in  the  position  of 
a  graye  offender. 

**  Their  thoughts  the  meaawhile  aoeuMinji 
or  else  exauing  one  another."— £iMs. 

"  To  criminaU  with  the  hearj  and  on- 
j^nnded  charge  of  dislojalty  and  disaffec- 
tion an  nneorrapt,  independent,  andreform- 
ing  p«rUament/'->BuBKX. 

Impeach  and  Arraign  rather  im- 
ply than  express  an  accusation  or 
cliarge.  Impeach  (O.  Fr.  empeschery 
prob.  Lat.  impiidtean,  to  fetter :  but  see 
Littr€)  is  officially  to  charge  with 
misbehayiour  in  office,  and  may  relate 
to  anything  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  offence  considering  the  office  held. 
Arraign  (O.  Fr.  aranievy  L.  Lat. 
arrdtionare)  is  to  call  to  account,  and 
is  characteristically  employed  of  the 
exercise  of  personal  power  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  to  call  personally  to  ac- 
count in  a  specific  and  summary 
manner,  and  may  be  directed  against 
a  course  of  conduct  in  an  indivicUial  as 
well  as  specific  matters  of  misdemea- 
nour; but  Arraign  more  commonly 
relates  to  an  act.  Impeach  to  a  series 
of  acts.  Impeach  is  formal  and  official. 
Arraign  is  informal  and  personal.  Ar- 
raign inyolyes  a  decisiye  act  of  power 
in  a  superior,  of  boldness  in  an  equal 
or  inferior:  for  inasmuch  as  the 
essence  of  the  word  is  only  to  cite  in 
a  summary  manner  to  giye  an  account, 
this  may  be  either  by  an  eaual  or  in- 
ferior before  a  superior,  or  oy  a  supe- 
fior  before  himself.  He  who  arraigns. 
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judges  also  and  decides.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Impeach.  In  England 
the  House  of  Commons  impeach,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  determine  the 
impeachment. 

"Censure,  which  arraiffiu  the  pablic 
notions  and  the  private  motires  of  princes, 
has  ascribed  to  enry  a  conduct  whieh  might 
be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Hadrian."— GiBBOH. 

**0f  these  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  House  of  Commons,  cannot  pro- 
pony  jn<i9e,  because  their  constituents  are 
the  parties  injured,  and  can  therefore  onij 
impeach.  But  before  what  conrt  shall  this 
impeachment  be  tried  ?  Not  before  the  or- 
dinary tribunals,  which  would  naturally  be 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an 
accuser.  Reason,  therefore,  will  suggest 
tiaat  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  which- 
represents  the  people,  must  bring  its  charge 
against  the  other  branch,  whieh  consists  of 
the  nobility,  who  hare  neither  the  same  in- 
terests nor  the  same  passions  ss  popular 
assemblies. "— Blaokstons. 

"  An  indictmeTi^  is  a  written  accosation  of 
one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanour, preferred  to  and  presented  upon 
oath  by  a'grand  jury."— /WA 

Indict  (  Lat.  indk^y  part,  indiettu) 
is  a  term  regulated  by  the  form  of 

grocess  and  nature  of  the  offence.  In 
iw,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a 
grand  jury  to  indiety  as  it  is  of  a  house 
of  representatiyes  to  impeach, 

CHARGE.  Care.  Management. 
Administration.      Control.     Go- 

yERNMENT. 

Charge  in  this  sense  denotes  dele- 
gated care  under  circumstances  of 
responsibility.  Care  denotes  no 
more  than  time  bestowed  upon  an  ob- 
ject with  personal  labour  or  attention. 
To  take  care  of  a  child  is  to  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  the  work  of 
solicitude  and  affection,  as  Charge  is 
of  responsibility  and  duty.  To  take 
charge  of  him  is  to  do  eyerything  in 
connexion  with  him  which  another 
would  require.  For  we  take  care  of 
what  is  our  own ;  we  take  charge  of 
what  is  another's. 

"  1  can  never  beliere  that  the  repngnanee 
with  which  Tiberius  took  the  charqe.  ot  the 
government  upon  him  was  wholly  feigned." 

— CUMBBRLAMD. 

Management  (Fr.  minagty  honue- 
heepingy  L.  Lat.  mannbneMcwn)  is  the 
concurrent  control  which  regulates 
what  has  progression  in  itself,  so  that 
it  may  operate  in  the  way  in  which  it 
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is  designed :  aHy  we  speak  of  the  man- 
agement or  a  house,  a  garden,  a 
steam-engine,  ahorse,  a  matter.  It 
implies  subjection  where  persons  are 
concerned,  as  in  the  management  of  a 
school.  ADMiNiBTRATiON(LiEit.admyni<- 
trationevi)  relates  to  offices  of  power 
and  responsibility.  Administration 
takes  effect  on  men,  management  may 
belonj^  only  to  machines ;  administra- 
tion IS  executive,  management  may 
he  manipuhfctiTe.  Administration, 
bowererj  is  always  ministerial,  that  is, 
consists  in  putting  the  will  or  power 
of  another  in  force;  while  Govern- 
ment (Lat.  giibemdre,  to  steer)  in- 
volves every  exercise  of  authority, 
political,  civil y  or  domestic.  The  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  when  the  term 
is  not  used  of  persons,  is  an  abiding 
and  perpetual  power;  the  adminis- 
tration Delongs  to  the  persons  who 
may  be  in  omce  from  tune  to  time. 
The  character  of  the  term  is  seen 
in  its  etvmolo^y.  Government  is 
literally  the  ofloce  of  him  who  hotdi 
the  hean.  Its  common  acceptation  is 
the  machine  of  political  rule,  but  in 
its  wider  sense  it  exists  wherever  there 
is  authoritv  on  one  side  and  depen- 
dence on  tne  other.  Administration  in 
things  political  deals  with  matters  of 
the  mgnest  importance ;  as,  Justice,  Fi- 
nance, and  general  order.  Control  is 
literally,  to  verify  a  roll  by  t^dupUcate 
n»//(O.Fr.  ccntre-rSle^y  hence  to  go- 
vern in  movement  and  action  where 
an  independent  wiU  and  power  exist. 
Machines  are  managed;  men,  their 
acts,  vinlls,  desires,  are  controlled. 

"  I  think  mjaelf  indebted  to  yon  beyond 
all  exprenion  of  gratiinde  for  yonr  care  of 
my  dear  mother.'^— Johnson. 

"8erii>tnre  gives  something  more  than 
>b»cnre  intimations  that  the  holy  angels 
b.^  employed  npon  extraordinary  occasions 
in  the  afiairs  of  men  and  the  management  of 
this  sublunary  world."— Horslev. 

"  He  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  was  a  good 
chancellor,  only  a  little  too  roogh,  bnt  verv 
impartial  in  the  eulmmUtration  of  justice. ' 

BUBNST. 

"  That  which  begins  and  actually  consti- 
tutes any  political  society  is  nothing  but  the 
eoBseat  of  any  number  of  freemcrn  capable 
of  a  majority  to  unite  and  incorporate  into 
such  a  society.  And  that  is  that»  and  that 
only,  woich  did  or  could  give  any  beginning 
to  any  lawful  government  in  the  world.** —  ; 
Locks.  I 


SYNONYMS  [CHABLATANJ 

"  If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  be  hue 
carefully  sown  at  first,  very  much  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  the  most  de- 
praved natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  however  to  the  check  ins- 
and  ecffuroiUng  of  our  vicious  inclinations. 

— TlIXOTSON. 

CHARLATAN.  Quack.  Moun« 
TRBANK.     Empiric. 

E^rmologicallv  the  Charlatan 
(Fr.  charlatan)  horn  the  Italian  ciar- 
lare.  to  prate,  is  a  prater.  The  Quack ^ 
a  shorter  form  ot  the  older  Quack- 
salver, is  a  noisy  advertber  of  his 
medicine.  The  Mountebank  is  one- 
who  does  the  same  thing  upon  a  bench, 
in  public,from  the  Italian  m(mtimbdnco^ 
montare  in  banco,  to  mount  on  a  bench. 
The  Empiric,  as  here  us(*d,  means- 
one  whose  slcill  or  knowledge  de- 
pends onExpERiENCE  (Gr.  h  i/MWftpixn,. 
vractice)  without  scientific  principle. 
They  express  only  different  aspect» 
of  the  character  of  the  pretender 
to  skill  and  knowledge.  The  char- 
latan is  iiill  of  self-assurance;  the 
Guack  is  likely  to  he  an  impostor;, 
the  mountebank  is  the  most  demon- 
strative, and  the  empiric  the  most 
venturesome.  The  charlatan  deserves 
humiliation ;  the  quack  exposure  ;  the 
mountehank  ridicule,  which  yet  he 
does  not  dread;  the  empiric  to  be 
taught  that  exact  knowledge  is,  in  his- 
case,  not  to  be  disreg^arded  without 
injury  and  injustice.  (Empiricism, 
however,  is  also  used  sometimes  in  a 
sense  not  unfavourable,  to  mean 
knowledge  which,  although  know- 
ledge— ss  e,g.  the  effect  of  some  medi- 
cines— has  not  vet  heen  shown  to  rest 
upon  a  scientinc  basis ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  word  which  expresses  this.} 

CHASE.    Hunt.    Pursue. 

To  Hunt  (A.  S.  huntian)  is  to  seek 
by  close  purauit,  by  a  search  for  ob- 
jects not  within  sight.  Chase  (Fr. 
ehasserf  Lat.  captiare)  is  a  punnit  of 
objects  which  are  uithin  sight.  The 
fox  is  hunted  in  the  cover,  and  chased 
when  he  leaves  it.  This  distinction 
is  often  lost  sight  of ;  and  we  speak  of 
a  hoy  hunting  a  butterfly,  instead  of 
chasing  it.  To  Pursue  (Fr.  pour- 
tuivre),  like  Hunt,  includes  the  idea 
of  following  after  what  is  not  within 
sight.    A  wild  animal  is  pursued  by 


[chastity] 

the  track  vhieh  he  leavee ;  when  he 
catches  sight  of  his  pursuers,  he  pro< 
bably  flies,  and  is  then  chased.  Thus 
Chase  involves  more  simply  than 
PuRSUB  the  notion  of  driving  an  ob- 
ject before  one.  Puasu e,  as  it  denotes 
primarily  the  following  of  a  continuous 
course,  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
course  itself,  as  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct.  One  pursues  when  one  fol- 
lows after  an  object,  in  spite  of  danger, 
difficulties,  ana  obstacles,  with  sus- 
tained effort  and  energy. 

"  Now  therefore  let  not  my  blood  iail  to 
tlie  earth  before  the  Ibce  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
the  King  of  Israel  is  come  ont  to  seek  a  flea ; 
u  when  one  doth  kunt  a  partridge  in  the 
movntams."— JBtMe. 

"The  glare  did  not  oontinne  long  before 
it  rainadagaan,  and  kept  ns  firom  sight  of 
each  other ;  bnt  if  they  had  seen  and  chased 
va,  we  were  resolved  to  ran  oar  bark  and 
canoes  ashore,  and  take  oarselvea  to  the 
numntains."— Dampisb'S  Voyages. 
**  Impeird  with  steps  nnceaaing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the 

view. 
That,  like  the  eircle  boonding  earth  and 

skies, 
Allares  firom  far,  jet,  as  I  follow,  flies/' 

QOLDBMITH. 

CHASTEN.  Chastise.  Purify. 
Punish.    Correct.     Discipline. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  formed 
firom  the  Latin  castus,  chaste,  pure, 
and  the  last  firom  piijyycdre,  to  make 
jHire.  The  term  Purify  is  applicable 
to  the  removal  of  what  is  noxious  or 
impure  in  a  moral,  physical,  or  even 
ceremonial  sense.  To  Chasten  is  to 
purify  morally  and  spiritually  by  the 
providential  visitatiou  of  distress  and 
affliction ;  or,  generally^  to  purify  fi'om 
errors  or  faults,  as  the  effect  of  disci- 
pline. It  implies  imperfection,  but 
not  guilt. 

*'  Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  ehasteniiuf  haad ; 
Hot  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengefnl  band. 
At  by  the  impioas  thoa  art  seen." 

GjUT,  Bymn  to  Adversity. 

"He  chastises  and  corrects  as  to  Him 
seems  best  in  His  deep,  onsearchable,  and 
secret  jndgment,  and  all  for  oar  good." — 
BuBTOX,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

"  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  the  andent 
world  that  hnman  natnre  had  eontraeted  a 
stain  <xt  pollation,  and  that  not  only  parti- 

*  r  mirifyinys,  but  also  some  general 
daeatlon  was  neoessary  to  pot  man  in 
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a  capacity  of  being  restored  to  the  favoor 
of  the  Deity."— WARBua^DOir. 

"  Yet  these,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind,. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage 

mind. 
Their  wildneas  lose,  and  quitting  Nature's 

part, 
Obey  the  rales  and  discipline  of  art/* 

DBYDKN,  Virgil. 

"  O  Lord,  comet  me,  bat  with  Jndgment ; 
not  in  Thine  anger,  lest  Thoa  bring  me  to 
nothing."— £ooA  of  Common  Prayer. 

Chastise,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
plies specific  g^ilt  or  some  offence.  To 
Punish  (Lat.  pfmire)  differs  from 
Chastise  in  the  object  aimed  at.  In 
the  former,  it  is  to  visit  the  offence 
upon  the  individual  offender  for  his 
own  good  in  correction  and  reforma- 
tion; in  the  latter,  it  is  to  satisfy 
public  justice  upon  a  member  of  a 
community.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
punishment  is  often  used  of  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong,  irrespectively  of 
any  personal  authority  exercised. 

"  1  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
the  general  natnre  of  punishments  which 
are  evils  or  inconveniences  rooseqaent  upon 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  being  de\ised, 
denounced,  and  inflicted  by  human  laws  in 
consequence  of  disobedience  or  misbe- 
harionr  in  those  to  regulate  whose  conduct 
such    laws    were    respectively   made."— 

BULOKSTONS. 

To  Correct  (Lat,  conig&re,  sup. 
correctum)  is,  literally,  to  set  right. 
As  used  of  punishment,  correction 
looks  no  further  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual fault. 

Discipline  (Lat  discvptma)  has  for 
its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
whole  character,  and  the  prevention  of 
offences,  nor  does  it  imply  necessarily 
that  any  have  been  committed.  The 
purest  and  best  natures  recognize  the 
need  of  discipline  in  themselves.  Dis- 
cipline aims  at  the  removal  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  substitution  of  good 
ones,  especially  those  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  obedience. 

CHASTITY.  Continence,  or 
Continency. 

Chastity  (Lat.  cast(tattm)'iA  the 
regulation  of  the  sexual  desires,  as 
by  marriage,  and  all  practical  rules  or 
modes  of  life  which  tend  to  it. 

Continence  (Lat.  continentia)  is 
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the  absolute  refnining  from  all  such 
indulgences  under  interdiction.  Chas- 
tity is  enjoined  upon  all  Christians. 
Continence  is  enioined,  for  instance, 
on  the  Romish  clergy.  Chastity  ex- 
tends to  thoughts,  conversation,  read- 
ing, attitude,  movements,  society. 
It  IS  accordingly  possible  to  be  chaste 
and  not  continent,  continent  and  not 
•chaste.  Chastity  is  a  virtue  suitable 
to  all  ages  and  sutes,  continence  is  a 
jiile  of  celibacy. 

"  It  WM  than  thftt  aome  gallant  tpiritf, 
■•tmck  with  n  generons  indignation  at  the 
tjranoj  of  these  miMreants,  bleawd  so- 
lemnlj  by  the  bishop,  and  followed  hj  the 
praises  and  tows  of  the  people,  sallied  forth 
to  vindicate  the  chastity  of  women,  and  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  trsTellera  ana jpeaee- 
able  men.**— Burks,  AMdgmtnt  ofBnglish 
History, 

"  8nch  persons  as  hare  not  the  gift  of 
cofitMeney."— £ooA  of  Cmnmon  Praysr, 

CHEAT.    Defraud.    Trick. 

Cheat  (a  corruption  of  ttehtatf  as 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the 
escheator)  respects  primarily  the  gain 
io  yourself  resulting  from  fraudulent 
practice  upon  another. 

Defraud  {lAtdefraudare)  respects 
the  loss  to  him.  Cheat  is  only  applied 
to  appropriations  of  minor  value ;  De- 
fraud to  those  of  the  largest  amount. 
Defraud  hence  regards  matters  of 
value  generally,  as  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. Chf-at  usually  regards  pos- 
sessions. Cheating  implieij  knavery ; 
defrauding  a  settled  plan  or  plot 
against  another's  interests. 

"  But  since  it  is  not  so  much  worth  our 
labonr  to  know  how  deep  the  pit  is  into 
which  we  are  fallen  as  how  to  come  oot  of 
it,  hear  rather,  I  beseech  ron,  for  a  con- 
elusion,  how  we  may  avoid  the  deceit  of 
heart ;  even  jnst  so  as  we  would  prevent 
the  nimble  feats  of  some  cheating  juggler 
—search  him,  watch  him,  trust  him  not.  — 
Bishop  Hall. 

A  man  may  be  cheated  out  of  that 
which  he  is  aiming  at  obtaining ;  he 
is  only  defrauded  of  what  he  can 
claim  as  actually  his.  In  games  of 
chance  or  competition  men  often 
cheat ;  they  do  not  defraud. 

"  The  statute  mentions  only  fraudulent 
gifts  to  third  persons,  and  procuring  them 
to  be  seised  by  sham  process,  in  oraer  to 
i^aud  creditors."— BuLOKSTOim. 
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To  Trick  (Fr.  tricher)  is  adroitly 
to  deceive  another,  and  implies  more 
iiu^enuitjr  than  cheating.  It  does  not 
ofneoessity  involve  any  appropriation 
to  one's  self,  or  any  loss  to  anotner,  but 
may  be  dictated  by  mischievous  as 
well  as  dishonest  motives. 

CHEER.  Animate.  Encourage. 
Enliven.  Exhilarate.  Comport. 
Console.    Solace. 

To  Cheer  (Fr.  ckerey  coutifeiutncs, 
mien)  is  to  put  into  good  or  better 
spirits.  It  respects  a  previous  state 
of  mental  depression  or  despon- 
dency, and  a  cnange  to  a  sober  and 
quiet  satisfaction  at  an  improved  state 
of  circumstances. 

"The  Christian  is  justly  cheered  by  the 
assurance  he  has  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  oppressed  and  disfl^red  inno- 
cency  shall  snine  forth  and  triumph,  and 
his  good  name,  as  well  as  his  body,  shall 
hare  a  glorious  Vesnirection  even  in  the 
sight  of  Us  aecusers  and  otemies,  and  all 


those  whom  their  slanders  did  either  pre- 
vail with  or  startle."— BoTLB. 

To  Animate  (Lat  dntmare)  is  to 
put  life,  vitality,  or  vivacity  into ;  and 
respects  a  previous  state  of  dulness, 
slowness,  indifference,  or  inertness. 
It  has  an  influence  on  the  looks, 
words,  and  movements,  as  when  an 
orator  in  the  course  of  his  oration 
becomes  more  animated.  Reflexion 
cheers,  passion  animates. 

"  Wherever  we  are  formed  by  Nature  to 
any  active  purpoee,  the  nassion  which  ami- 
nudes  ns  to  it  u  attendea  with  delight  or  a 
pleasure  of  some  kind." — BURKB. 

Encourage  (Fr.  eneourager)  is  to 
give  heart ;  and  so  respects  a  previous 
state  of  comparative  diffidence  or 
irresolution.  It  implies  something 
proposed  as  an  aim  of  action,  either 
by  the  words  of  another,  or  by  the 
mind  reflecting  on  some  extemid 
event. 

"Plato  would  hare  women  follow  the 
camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encounj^ere  of 
nohle  actions.*'— BuRTOir. 

Enuvbn  is  the  English  equivalent 
of  animate ;  but  it  is  not  so  grave  a 
word,  and  relates  to  the  minor  matters 
of  feeliug[  and  manner.  It  has  also 
the  meanmg  of  to  quicken  what  waa 
previously  less  lively,  and  may  be 
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employed  of  purely  phy  lical  eneivies ; 
«8,  to  cnliTea  a  fire,  that  ia,  to  malce  it 
burn  more  brightly.  It  ia  alao  directly 
applicable  to  worka  of  art  and  de- 
acriptiona  or  narratiTefl. 

"  By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  enliven 
the  poems  bj  rarioos  touches  ot  partisl 
ileMrtptaoa.''~liUaoK. 

ExBiukRATE  (Lat  exhXUlrnrt)  de- 
notes auch  cheering  aa  baa  a  com- 
bined effect  on  the  spirita  and  the 
bodily  frame.  It  may  come  of  a  pri- 
mary influence  on  either,  aa  to  be 
exhilarated  by  good  wine  or  good 
news.  It  denotes  an  eflfect  upon  the 
nervoua  system,  and  ia  thua  ezolu- 
sively  applicable  to  persona. 

"The  trath  is  that  this  remedy,  like 
•trong  drink  to  a  nerrous  body,  enlivens 
for  a  while  by  an  annatnral  exhilaration."— 
Kvox. 

Comport  (LaL  confortart,  to  make 
strong')  and  Console  (Lat.  eonsblari) 
both  relate  to  relief  brought  from  pre- 
vious trouble  of  mind  through  the  aid 
of  admonition  or  reflexion ;  but  Com- 
port denotes  the  actual  substitution  of 
ftappy  thoughts  ;  while  Console  de- 
notes only  the  removal  or  diminution 
of  the  unhappy.  Comfort  and  con- 
solation address  themselves  to  the  in- 
tellectual nature. 

"  Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which 
in  their  proper  acceptation  signify  some 
alleviation  to  that  pam  to  which  it  is  not 
in  oar  power  to  aflbrd  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy.  They  imply  rather  an  aag- 
mentation  of  the  power  oi  bearing  than  a 
diminntiea  of  the  burden.  To  that  frrief 
which  arises  firom  a  ereat  loss  he  only  brings 
the  tme  remedy  inio  makes  his  friend's 
condition  the  same  as  before ;  bnt  he  may 
be  properly  termed  a  comforter  who,  by 
penaaiaon«  extenuates  the  pain  of  poverty, 
and  shows,  in  the  style  of  Besiod,  that  hidf 
is  more  than  the  whole." — RaanbUr. 

Solace  (Lat.  wlatium)  differa  fiiom 
Comport  and  Console  in  being  never 
applied  absolutely  to  human  agenta. 
A  solace  ia  a  continuous  consolation 
accruing  from  something  impertonal, 
aa  certain  modes  or  meana  of  occupa- 
tion, auch  aa  reflexiona,  employmenta, 
booka,  or  a  person  regardea  as  a  bleas- 
ing  or  possesion. 

"  The  tngenions  biographer  of  the  poet 
Oray  has  informed  ns  that  the  most  ap- 
proTed  productions  of  his  friend  were 
brought  forth  soon  after  the  death  of  one 
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whom  the  poet  loved.    Sonow  led  him  to 
seek   for    totaee  of  the   muse."— Kvox, 


CHEERFUL.  Merry.  Sprxohtly. 
Gay.  Mirthpul.  Jovial.  Lively. 
Vivacious.  Sportive.  Blithe. 
Buxom. 

Cheerpul  (tee  Cheer)  is  uaed 
both  of  that  which  possesses,  and  that 
which  promotes  good  spirits;  sa,  a 
cheerful  diaposition,  cheerful  tidinga. 
Aa  applied  to  persons,  Cheerpul  de- 
notes an  habitual  atate  of  mind,  the 
natural  happiness  of  an  even  and 
contented  disposition. 

Merry  points  to  an  oocaaional  and 
tranaient  elevation  of  spirits.  Mirth, 
which  is  the  co^^te  noun  to  Merry, 
is  less  tranquil  than  cheerfulness; 
it  requires  the  companionahip  of 
others  to  feed  upon — social  excite- 
ment and  the  noiae  of  jests  and 
laughter  are  needful  for  mirth. 

"  Whoever  has  passed  an  evening  with 
serious,  melancholy  people,  and  Iws  ob- 
served how  suddenly  the  oonversation  was 
animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diflVised 
itself  over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and 
beharionr  of  every  one  on  the  aeeeasion  of 
a  good-humoured,  lively  companion,  suoh 
a  one  will  easily  allow  that  cheeffulnese 
carries  great  weight  with  it,  and  naturally 
conciliates  the  good  vrill  of  manldnd.*' — 

HUMX. 

Sprightly  (^  spirited,  from  sprieht, 
a  form  of  the  wora  spirit)  is  purely  a 
peraonal  epithet.  Sprightliness  is  a 
oonatitutional  buoyancy  and  briskness 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  the 
bodily  movements.  It  ia  in  this  ex- 
tended sense  only  becoming  in  youth, 
and  aa  associated  with  beauty.  A 
sprightly  damsel,  or  a  sprightly  dsme. 

"  Parents  and  schoolmasters  may  not  be 
displeased  at  unlucky  tricks  played  by  their 
lads,  as  showing  a  sagacity  and  tprightiiness 
they  delight  to  behold.  Yet  they  will  not 
siiflier  them  to  pass  with  impnntty,  lest  it 
should  generate  idleness  and  other  mis- 
chiefr."~SKABCH. 

Gay  ^Fr.  gat)  is  a  term  which 
denotea  less  of  animal  apirits.  and 
expresaea  the  brightneaa  whicn  ap- 
pears outside,  in  the  appearance  or 
the  aspect  of  thinga  external ;  aa,  a 
gay  countenance,  a  gay  dress,  ^y 
plumage,  a  gay  scene.  It  combines 
the  idena  of  cheerfulness  and  showi- 
nesa.     Aa  cheerfuIaeM  ia  unruffled. 
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mirth  tumultaous,  sprigbtlinesB  buoy- 
ant. BO  gaiety  is  ohancteristicallj 
Belf-indulgent.  The  lover  of  gaiety 
despises,  dislikes,  and  avoids  the 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  sobrieties 
of  existence,  and  would,  if  possible, 
ignore  its  troubles  altogether. 

"  Pro&ne  men  stick  not,  in  the  gaidy  ct 
their  heurte,  to  My  that  «  strict  pietf  is 
ffood  for  nothing  but  to  make  the  owners  of 
It  tronblesome  to  themselres  and  useless  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.**— Attbbbubt. 

MiRTHPUL  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
another  form  of  merrr ;  but  it  points 
more  specifically  to  tne  laughter  and 
the  jest  and  the  iiin  which  are 
always  ready  to  appear  in  the  merry. 
Mirthful  is  more  demonstratiTe  than 
MsRRY.  and  inyolres  objects  or  sub- 
jects ot  it;  while  Merry  denotes  no 
more  than  a  condition  of  the  spirits. 
The  merry  are  gay,  the  mirthful  are 
jocose  also. 

"  If  sreat  crimes  and  trreat  miseries  be 
made  the  matter  of  onr  mirth,  what  can  be 
the  argnment  of  onr  sorrow  P  **— South. 

JovuL  is  a  term  expressive  of  a 
constitutional  habit  of  mind  and 
body.  It  meant,  literally,  bom  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  was  opposed  to  Saturnine, 
It  denotes  a  tendency  to  sensual 
merriment,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  life. 

"  In  pore  good  will  I  took  thiBJacial  spark 
Of  Oxford,  he—a  most  egregions  clerk." 
PopK. 

Lively  is  exhibiting  life  as  con- 
trary to  dull  or  lifeless.  It  denotes 
an  energetic  action  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, wnether  of  the  sense  or  under- 
standing, without  of  necessity  imply- 
ing merriment  or  gaie^.  A  lively 
child  is  the  opposite  to  a  dull  child, 
brisk,  bright,  intelligent,  observant. 
Lively  conversation^  lively  move- 
ments, lively  descriptions. 

**  Every  person  knows  how  fkint  the  con- 
ception is  which  we  form  of  anything  with 
onr  eyes  open  in  comparison  of  what  we  can 
form  with  onr  eyesshnt,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  svspeod  the  ezerdse  of  onr 
other  senses,  the  kveimees  of  oar  eooeeptioii 
increases."->8TKWABT. 

Vivacious  (Lat.  vivacem)  denotes 
matured  liveliness,  when  those  facul- 
ties which  are  developed  by  after  yean 
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are  seen  to  partake  of  the  same 
liveliness  of  youth.  It  indicates  a 
power  as  well  as  an  activitjr  of  life,  a 
capacity  of  keen  appreciation  of  ex- 
ternal things,  whicn  by  no  means 
implies  perpetual  merriment,  but  is 
as  ready  to  express  dissatisfaction  as 
pleasure  from  the  objects  and  experi- 
ences of  life.  The  vivacious  person 
lives,  as  it  were,  faster  and  more  fully 
than  his  opposite,  and  experiences 
more,  and  more  varied,  sensations. 
Indeed,  in  Old  English  the  word 
meant  long-lived,  or  having  a  tenacity 
to  life. 

"  He  had  great  vivadty  in  his  fancy,  as- 
may  appear  by  his  inclination  to  puetry  and 
the  li-vely  illnstrations  and  many  tender 
strains  in  his  eontemplationa." — Bubkxt^ 
Ltfe  qfHaie. 

Sportive  is  tending  to  tporty. 
which  is  oractioal  merriment  in  this 
case;  so  tnat  the  word  contains  an 
element  of  something  bordering  on 
mockery  or  amusement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others^  or  of  heedlessness. 
It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  unregu- 
lated play  of  mind  and  speech,  though 
not  amounting  to  wantonness ;  but  is 
more  innocent  when  applied,  as  it 
ofken  is,  to  the  natural  playfulness  of 
dumb  and  especially  young  animals. 

*'  If  a  history  so  cironmstantiated  as  that 
is  shall  be  resolred  into  fable  or  p«u«ble,  no 
history  whatever  can  stand  secare»  bnt  a 
wide  door  will  be  opened  to  the  ravings  of 
sportive  wit  or  wanton  fancy.*'— Water- 
LAim. 

BLriHE  (A.  S.  blitkef  happy)  is  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  worcl  com- 
bining goodness  and  joyousness  of 
nature. 

BtJXOM  (E.  Eng.  btih-tHmy  pHabUy. 
obedient)  is  a  more  complicated  word, 
for  it  has  wandered  far  from  its 
primary  intention.  It  meant  at  first 
compliant,  obedient,  whether  in  regard 
to  men  or  women. 

"Bvxtan  to  the  law.*— i\er«  Ploughr 
man. 

When  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
women,  it  expressed  first  their  gentle- 
ness; and  thence  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded by  association  other  qualities 
little  connected  with  it,  but  attractive 
in  other  ways— as  liveliness,  healthful- 
ness,  and  bloom. 
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*'  A  parcel  of  buxom  haaaj  damet,  that 
-were  Uoghinff,  nnging,  dmncing,  and  at 
merry  aa  the  Saj  was  \aag.*'—Tatia: 

CHERISH.  Nourish.  Nubtube. 
Foster.     Feed.    Foment. 

To  Cherish  (Ft.  cA^rtr,  irom  eher. 
dear)  is  to  treat  as  diar,  or  to  hold 
dear;  hence,  to  keep  fiuthfuUy  or 
constantly.  It  is  to  treat  with  all  the 
care  and  a£fection  of  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  cherished  is  capable. 
The  cherished  cnild  receiyes  from  its 
parent  all  that  it  can  need — ^food, 
warmth,  shelter,  clothing,  education, 
adrice,  help.  The  cherished  hope 
as  kept,  as  it  were,  closeljr  and  faith- 
fully, and  guarded  against  all  iu- 
Huenoes  and  considerations  that 
might  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  it. 
Alas,  in  this  sense  we  cherish  also 
prejudices,  errors,  and  illusions.  To 
cherish  is  to  lore  with  tenderness 
and  predilection.  The  cherished 
object  is  precious  to  us.  We  feel  it 
to  be  necessary  to  our  happiness, 
perhaps  our  existence.  We  chferish 
with  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
man  in  his  ardour  loves,  the  woman 
in  her  tenderness  cherishes. 

"  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  eht- 
ritker  of  my  fleeh  and  hlood."— Shxkb- 

aPKARE. 

To  Nourish  (Fr.  nourrir,  Lat. 
nutTtre)  is  to  supply  what  is  needful 
to    the   physical  necessities  of  any 

Sowing  Dody,  as  a  child  or  a  plant, 
us  differing  from  Feed  (A.  S. 
ftdan),  which  is  strictly  used  only  of 
animals  (though, analogously  also,  we 
speak  of  feeding  a  fire),  and  means  no 
more  than  to  give  food,  whether  in 
sufficient  or  insufficient  quantities.  In 
feeding  there  is  no  idea  beyond  that 
of  supplying  with  what  is  necessary 
to  support  hfe,  being  assimilated  into 
the  suDstance  of  a  growing  body.  In 
nourishing,  the  idea  is  that  of  fur- 
nishing an  organised  and  growing 
body  with  what  is  congenial  to  it, 
and  with  what  it  requires,  not  merely 
for  subsistence  and  growth,  but  for 
luxuriance  and  well-being. 

**  The  chyle  beinir  mixed  herewith  (the 
lymphia),  partly  for  iu  better  conTeruoii 
into  blood  by  a  liquor  of  a  middle  nature 
between  them  both,  and  partly  for  iu  more 
ready  adhesion  to  all  the  nmaishable  partt." 

— (iREW. 
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''When,  with  the  flocks,  their /mbrff 
aooght  the  shade."— Philips. 

To  Nurture  (from  the  same  root 
as  fumrith)  is  to  train  up  ^*ith  fos- 
tering care,  and  so  implies  more 
than  the  giving  what  is  needed  for 
the  mere  deyelopment  of  the  organi- 
zation. To  nurture,  however,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  physical  act,  while 
to  cherish  is  moral,  and  involves  the 
action  of  the  affections.  We  nurture 
plants,  but  we  do  not  cherish  them, 
unless  as  associated  with  persons  or 
scenes,  which  give  them  an  ana- 
logous place  to  that  of  children  in 
our  affections.  We  nourish  children 
by  bodily  food ;  we  nurture  them  by 
mental  food  also. 

"  Undentande,  therefore,  in  thyn  hart 
that  as  a  man  mmrUreth  hit  tonne,  eren  so 
the  Lord  thy  God  lunarteretA  the."— JBiAfa, 
1651. 

Foster  (A.  S./ditrian)  is  to  supply 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  life 
and  growth.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
/otter-parent,  we  foster  things  which 
are  in  some  measuro  alien  to  ouxselves, 
though  we  are  interested  in  them ;  for 
instance,  how  marked  the  difference 
between  fostering  a  hope  and  cherish- 
ing a  hope !  When  we  cherish  it,  we 
hold  it  as  closely  dear  to  us.  We 
would  not  for  the  world,  perhaps,  part 
with  it.  We  allow  all  weight  to  what 
strengthens,  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  would  deprive  us  of  it.  To  lose 
it  would  be  to  part  with  some  portion 
of  ourselves.  But  when  we  roster  a 
hope,  it  is  because  we  regard  the  eood 
of  the  thing  hoped  for.  We  foster 
objects  of  pnde  and  ambition,  becmise 
we  want  to  get  them.  We  foster  a 
feeling  of  aneer  when  it  suits  our  hu- 
mour ;  we  oherish  it  when  we  lie  in 
wait  for  the  time  of  revenge.  We 
cherish,  not  only  horn  self-love,  but 
out  of  affection  or  interest.  We  roster 
for  our  own  sake  alone.  We  cherish 
in  order  to  preserve.  We  foster  in 
order  to  promote,  increase,  or 
strengthen.  So  foster  is  often  uiuBd  in 
an  unfavourable  way ;  as  we  say  that 
flattexy  fosters  pride. 

*' Stage  playa  terre  for  nothing  else  bnt 
either  to  draw  mien  on  by  dMrees  to  idU- 
neu,  or  to  /otter,  to  foment  them  in  it.*'—' 
PBTim. 
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Foment  {Lat.fbnuntare)  is  to  cne- 
rish  by  excitement,  and  so  to  keep 
alire  an  exutine  force  or  vitality.  It 
is  ieldom  uied  out  in  a  bid  aenae,  or 
of  evil  inHuences.  Men  foment  by 
oontribnting  little  by  little  what  tenda 
to  keep  tip  an  energy  of  ill. 

*'  Exdtinff  wiAfomeHiing  m  religions  re- 
bellion.**—SouTHST. 

CHIEF.  Main.  Principal. 
Leading.    Cardinal.    Capital. 

Chibp  (Fr.  chefy  LMt.edputya  head) 
retains  its  etymological  force,  and  de- 
notes priority  in  rank,  order,  or  con- 
sideration. The  chief  men  of  a  city 
are  the  hijphest  in  rank  and  influence. 
The  chieftopics  of  a  discourse  are  op- 
posed  to  those  which  are  of  minor 
moment. 

*'Whstisman 
If  hte  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feedP   a  beast — no 
more.'*  Shakespxars. 

Main  ^A.  S.  fiMe^en.  yowtr,  force) 
refers  to  tnat  which  is  tne  more  potent 
or  extensiye,  and  is  thus  applicable, 
as  chief  is  not,to  superiority  in  quantity 
or  siae  j  as,  the  mam  bulk  of  the  arm^, 
the  main  pipes  of  an  organ.  Practi- 
cally, the  terms  Chief  and  Main  are 
often  interchangeable ;  so  we  might 
speak  of  the  chief  inducements,  or  the 
main  inducements  to  a  certain  line  of 
conduct;  only  thechief  would  be  those 
to  which  are  assigned  a  foremost  place 
in  our  consideration  ;  the  main  would 
be  those  which  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  us,  or  impressed  us  most 
with  their  power.  Main  is  aless  exact 
term  than  Chief,  not  indicating  so 
close  a  jprccess  of  comparison  or  the 
result  or  an  appreciation  so  strict  and 
technical*.  So  we  speak  of  the  main 
points  in  a  speech,  in  a  general  sense. 
The  main  oenotes  what  belong  to 
the  centre  or  mass,  as  distinguished 
from  parts  which  are  exterior  or  in 
detail. 

"  There  is  scarce  anj  instance  of  the  his- 
toary  of  the  same  person  beins  written  by 
fonr  diflbrent  oontemporary  historians,  au 
perfeetly'agreeing  in  the  main  articles,  and 
diflSering  only  in  a  few  minnte  partienlars 
of  no  moment."— PoBTSUS. 

Principal  (Lat  prindtpdlh)  de- 
notes the  most  prominent  in  any  way, 
and  that  which  would  nattirally  strike 
the   attention   first  on  any  account 
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whatever.  The  principal  cities  of  a 
country  are  the  most  prominent ;  such 
are  London,  Manchester,  Oxford. 
Cambridge,  Bristol.  Brighton,  and 
others,  for  very  aiflerent  reasons. 
Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
chief  cities  of  a  country  are  the  prin- 
cipal, for  they  may  hare  a  ranx  as- 
signed them  firom  various  causes  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  their  pre- 
sent and  actual  influence  or  impor- 
tance. 

"  Thanketh  the  maister  of  grace  which 
of  that  good  and  al  other  is  authonr  and 
prineiptu  doer." — Ghaucbh. 

Leading  is  simply  taking  the  lead. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  only  employed 
when  the  things  to  which  it  applies 
can  by  the  minobe  regarded  as  motive, 
operative,  and  influential ;  as,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  a  case.  We  say,  the 
leading  men  in  a  community,  but  not 
the  leiuling  cities  of  a  country,  as  the 
mere  notion  of  priority  in  series  doe» 
not  express  the  force  of  leading. 

"  He  left  his  mother  a  ooontess  by  patent^ 
which   was  a   new   leading  example." — 

WOTTOK. 

Cardinal  (Lat.  cardtnaliSy  from 
cardlnemy  a  hinge) y  literally  denoting 
that  on  which  a  thing  \ingety  ex- 
presses the  combined  ideas  of  promi- 
nence and  importance ;  but  is  a  term 
technically  restricted  to  certain  sub- 
jects, as  cardinal  virtues,  numbers^ 
points  of  the  compass,  and  signs  of 
astronomy,  or  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  term  denotes  primary  importance 
in  a  class  of  similar  things. 

"  Conseience  and  alle  cristene  and  cardi' 
nale  rertnes."— /^«r«  Ftovghman, 

Capital  (Lat.  cdfXtaliSy  from  cUput^ 
is  etymologically  e<^uivalent  to  ehie/j 
but,  like  cardinal,  is  technically  re- 
stricted. It  denotes  what  belongs  to 
the  head  and  life,  and  so  is  essential. 
The  term  is  not  now  of  fre<]uent  use  in 
this  sense,  but  is  common  m  the  sense 
of  excellent  of  its  land.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  old  sense  of  the  term  sur- 
vives in  the  phrase  *^  capital  letter." 

"  CappitaU  enemies  nnto  his  grace  both 
in  heart  and  in  deed.**— Bijuncs. 

CHIEFLY.    Principally.   Espe- 
cially. Particularly.  Primarily. 
Ofthese,  Chiefly  and  Principalli 
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are  terms  of  relation  in  regard  to  a 
nomber  or  gradation,  and  therefore 
hare  a  comparative  force.  £8psci- 
iii.LTy  PARTicrLARLY,  and  Primarily 
are  terms  of  relation  in  regard  to  indi- 
Tidualsj  and  therefore  have  a  super- 
lative force.  If  1  say,  '^Robberies 
happen  chiefly  by  nieht,"  I  mean  that 
of  the  nimiber  which  take  place,  the 
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minority  are  by  night.  If  I  si 
'*  Such  a  word  is  used  principally 
such  a  sense,"  I  mean  that  of  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  used, 
the  majontv  have  this  signiflcation. 
If  I  say,  "  Men  are  but  too  ready  to 
listen  to  adverse  rumours,  espeeiaUy 
where  they  oonoem  their  enemies^"  I 
single  out  the  foremost  case.  So  is  it 
in  the  following  instances : — "  Water 
is  everywhere  a  blessing,  particularly 
in  hot  climates  I "  <<The  building 
was  intended  prtmaril§  for  a  maga- 
zine." 

"  Search  throngh  this  garden,  leave  un- 

•earch'd  no  nook. 
Bat  ekie/fy  where  these  two  lair  creatnret 
lodge."  Milton. 

"  They  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism 
who  think  its  bnainess  is  principally  to  find 
fault."— DRTDXzr. 

'*  More  etpeeiaUy  at  this  time,  since  it  is 
the  proper  work  of  the  day.*'— Sharp. 

'•  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  partir 
cularly  rraarded  as  a  great  part  of  his 
character.^— Dbtsbn. 

'*  Sorely  firom  all  these  places  it  is  very 
erident  that  it  was  primarily  the  connael 
and  the  will  of  Gk)d,  that  even  they  who 
woold  not  turn,  wonld  not  repent  and  ae- 
eept  of  salTati<m,  should  hare  repented  and 
have  heen  made  partakers  of  it."— 
Whitby. 

CHILDISH.    Puerile. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
an  unfavourable  sense ;  that  is,  in  re- 
ference to  cases  where  the  weakness 
of  the  child  or  the  character  of  the  boy 
(LaL  piMr)  are  out  of  place.  No 
such  oiaparaeement  belongs  to  the 
words  ehildlw  and  boyitk.  Child- 
ish is  used  of  ideas,  character^  and 
eonduct ;  as,  childish  fiincies,  childish 
behaviour  :  Puerile  of  modes  of 
thought  andjndgment ;  as,  puerile  ob- 
jeetions  in  argument.  The  one  indi- 
cates the  trifling  of  the  child,  the 
other  the  immature  weakness  of  the 
boy,  as  contrasted  with  the  weight 
and  wisdom  of  the  man.  Ab  Childish 


expresses  the  intellectual  poverty,  so 
ehiidlikt  expresses  the  moral  simpli- 
city of  a  chud. 

"  We  cannot  be  so  ehOdish  as  to  imagine 
that  ambition  is  local,  and  that  no  other  can 
be  inftcted  with  it  bat  thoae  who  mle  with- 
in certain  parallels  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude."—BuBKX. 

Piers  Ploughman  used  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  childlike : — 

"  Charitie  is  a  ekUdiah  thing,  as  holi 
ehurehe  witnesseth." 

As  at  present  employed,  that  which 
is  simpiv  and  absolutely  weak  or  sillv 
is  caUed  childish ;  thai  which,  though 
such,  aims  at  the  character  of  the  con- 
trary, or  is  employed  with  gravity  of 
purpose,  is  called  puerile. 

"  The  French  have  been  notorious  for 
generations  for  ttieix  mierile  affectation  of 
Koman  forms,  models,  and  historic  pre- 
cedents."—De  QuiKGET. 

CHIMERICAL.    Imaoinary. 

The  Chiuerical  (Gr.  x^f^^^P^*  ^ 
tke-goat,  a  name  given  to  a  fire-breath- 
ing monster  killed  by  Bellerophon)  is 
inconsistent  with  truth;  the  Imaoi- 
nart  (Lat.  tmaginarius)  supersedes 
it.  The  imaginarv,  though  it  be  not 
accordiiuf  to  trutn  of  fact,  is  often 
studious^  framed  according  to  princi- 
ples of  probability ;  the  chimerical  is 
a  heterogeneous  aggre^te  of  things 
impossible  or  improbable.  An  active 
imagination  creates  the  imaginary,  a 
morbid  imagination  the  chimerical. 
Men  of  learning  and  imaginative 
power  have  fram^  imaginary  conver- 
sations between  the  great  men  of  past 
times.  The  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  was  a  chimerical  project. 

CHOICE.  Option.  Preference. 
Selection.  Election.  Alterna- 
tive. 

Choice  (Fr.  choix)  denotes  the  act 
and  the  power  of  choosing  out  of  a 
number,  with  the  sense,  sometimes,  of 
judgment  in  choice,  as  when  we  say 
to  snow  choice.  Every  act  of  choioe 
is  determined  by  some  motive  or  final 
purpose. 

"  Tills  might  hare  been  avcrfded  by  an- 
choring more  to  the  west,  but  I  made  choice 
of  my  situation  for  two  reasons ;  first  to  be 
near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  upon, 
and  secondly,  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea  with 
any  wind."— CooK*B  Voyages. 
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Option  (Lat.  optianemy  optare,  to 
thooie)  is  the  right  or  power  ofchoioe, 
or  freedom  from  conBtraint  in  the  act 
ofchoofling.  It  doea  not  necessarily 
imi>l7  numbers ;  so  we  say  it  is  at  my 
option  to  act  or  not.  The  optional  is 
opposed  to  the  compulsory. 

'*  The  difference  between  the  employment 
of  language  in  (0011  caae>  (in  oar  specnla- 
tions  concerning  indiridnals)  and  m  oar 
apeealations  concerning  classes  or  genera, 
is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  nse  of  words 
is  in  a  great  measore  optional,  whereaa  in 
the  latter  it  is  easentiaUj  necessiay/'— 

DUOJLLD  StEWABT. 

Prefbrenck  (Fr.  prif^rence,  Lat. 
fraferre,  to  prefer)  is  the  specific 
exercise  of  choice  in  reference  to  one 
or  more  objects  of  choice. 

"  I  trost  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  that 
in  every  Mt  of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice ; 
that  in  every  volition  there  is  a  pn^er- 
ence,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  sonl, 
whereby  the  soul  at  that  instant  is  ont  of 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference  with  respect 
to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.**— £]>• 
Wi.RD8,  On  the  Will. 

Selection  (Lat.  tiUetibnem,Kag}6re, 
to  choote  out)  means  much  the  same  as 
PRsrERENCB ;  but  preference  may  ex- 
press only  a  feeling,  and  always  im- 
plies personal  feeling.  Selection  is 
an  act  of  taking  one  or  more  out  of  a 
number  upon  some  principle  of  choice 
connected  or  not  with  personal  feel- 
ing. 

'*  And  snre  no  little  merit  I  may  boast. 
When  snch  a  man  eelede  from  sach  a 
host.**  DRTDXzr. 

Election  (Lat,  iUctionenif  eUg}ir», 
to  telect)  is  selection  with  a  yiew  to 
priyile^i  or  office,  and  is,  therefore, 
applicaole  only  to  persons,  while  both 
things  and  persons  may  be  selected. 
The  object  in  election  is  practically  so 
much  more  important  than  the  source, 
that  the  term  elect  is  employed  where 
only  one  person  is  concerned,  and 
where,  therefore,  no  choice  was  possi- 
ble, as  "only  one  candidate  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  unanimously 
elected."  ' 

"  Experienee  overtoms  these  airy  fab- 
ries»  and  teaches  as  that  in  a  lai^  society  • 
the  Section  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve 
to  the  wisest  or  to  the  most  nomeroas  part 
of  the  people."— OiBBosr. 

An  Alternative  (Lat.  alteniare, 
to  do  by  turtu)  is  a  contingent  object 


8YKONYM8  [CHOKE] 

of  choice,  that  is,  a  thing  which  may 
be  chosen  in  the  event  of  another  being 
rejected  or  not  chosen.  In  the  sim> 
plest  sense  of  the  term,  the  term  alter- 
natiye  is  applied  to  two  things  only ; 
yet  it  is  possible  to  regard  that  as  an 
alternatiye  which,  as  being  possible  or 
eligible,  is  set  oyer  against  many  other 
things  regarded  colUcHvely.  the  al- 
ternatiye is  commensurate  with  the 
choice,  which  may  be  one  of  appropria- 
tion, action,  or  opinion.  When  two  or 
more  things  offer  the  choice  of  one 
only,  the  term  alternatiye  is  applic- 
able to  the  things  in  general,  and  also 
to  the  one  chosen — ^to  the  former  in 
the  sense  of  a  thing  possible  to  choose, 
and  to  the  latter  in  tne  sense  of  a  thing 
desirable  to  choose. 

"  There  is  something  else  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  absolute  destrnction  or  aar»- 
formed  enstenee." — Bubkx. 

CHOKE.  Suffocate.  Smother. 
Stifle.     Strangle. 

Choke  (probably  an  imitative  word) 
is  a  ^neral  term,  expressiye  of  the 
stoppmg  up  of  anything  through 
which  a  free  passage  or  current  ought 
to  exist ;  so,  a  garden  or  a  riyer  may  be 
choked  with  weeds,  or  the  pipe  of  a 
drain  may  be  choked.  As  usea  of  the 
human  body,  it  means  to  stop  the 

Sassages  of^  respiration  by  the  mtro* 
uction  of  foreign  substances. 
"Whose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many 

a  thousand  men, 
On  sad  Palm  Sunday  slain ;  that  Towton 

field  we  call. 
Whose  channel  quite  was  choked  with  those 

that  there  did  fkll."  Dratton. 
Suffocate  is  from  the  Lat.  tuffd- 
care  (from  sub,  underf  tLndphfauceSf 
the  gullet),  it  is,  therefore,  only 
apphcable,  properly,  to  liyiLg  beings. 
A  fire  may  be  metaphoricaUy  said  to 
be  sufibcated,  that  is,  deprived  of  free 
air,  which  it  requires,  after  the  like- 
ness of  living  beings ;  but,  at  least, 
the  riyer,  thous^h  choked,  is  not  saia 
to  be  suffocatea  with  weeds. 

"Think  of  that,  I  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat  as  batter,  a  man  of  continaal  cUssola- 
tion  and  thaw,  it  was  a  mi«M*le  to  scape 
nj^oeo^ion."— Shaksspblase. 

To  Stifle  (connected  with  Gr. 
errv^f  Lat,  itipo,  to  compreu ;  Fr. 
etouff'er,  &c. )  is  commonly  employed 
of  the  less  gross  substances,  as  smoke, 


[cibcumscbibe]      discbiminated. 

•dust^  malaria,  introduced  into  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  interfering 
witn  their  action  in  other  ways  than 
by  mechanical  obstruction.  This  is 
not,  however,  its  exclusive  use.  In 
the  following  passage  it  is  used  in  the 
«ense  of  smother : — 
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"  So  he  wrapped  them,  and  entangled 
tbem,  keeping  down  the  feather-bed  and 
pillowi  hard  nnto  their  months,  that  within 
H  while,  snared  and  ttijled,  their  breath 
fiuling,  they  gave  np  to  God  their  innocent 
soaU,  into  the  joys  of  hearen."— 8ib  T. 
31oRK. 

To  Strangle  (Lat.  stran^iUare,  to 
choke)  is  to  stop  the  circulation  of  air 
in  the  respiratory  organs  by  purely 
external  and  mechani«d  compression. 

"  First  he  (Tyndall)  was  with  a  halter 
strangled  by  the  hangman,  and  afterwards 
roosnmed  with  Are. '^  Fox,  Ufe  of  J)i7^ 
daU. 

Smother  (allied  to  obs.  tmoor,  A.  S. 
smoriany  to  suffocate)  is  used  of  such 
stoppage  of  air  88  is  produced  by  an 
x>verwhelminff  mass  from  without, 
beinff  so  £ur  like  Strangle,  and  un- 
like C  moke  and  Suffocate;  but,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  local 
application  of  force ;  as  when  a  person 
is  cohered  by  an  avalanche,  and  so 
smothered  to  death. 

"  She,  smothered  with  so  monstrons  a 
weight,  did  sink  down  nnder  it  to  the 
«arth."— Sidney's  Arcadia. 

CHOOSE.    Prefer. 

To  Choose  (Ft.  choisir)  is  to  take 
•one  thing  rather  than  another;  to 
Prefer  (Lat  pneferre)  is  to  put  one 
thing  above  another.  One  chooses  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of 
it;  as,  a  book  to  read,  a  lodging  to 
•occupy,  a  profession  to  exercise,  a 
mast€>r  to  mstruct  us.  One  prefers 
the  book  which  is  the  most  instructive 
or  entertaining,  or  best  meets  our 
wants  at  tbe  time,  the  most  convenient 
lodging,  the  most  suitable  profession, 
the  most  competent  master^  to  other 
persons  or  things  of  their  kind  which 
are  less  good  in  their  ways.  One 
chooses  with  a  practical  object,  one 
prefers  as  an  exercise  of  speculative 
judgment.  Accordingly,  choice  is 
good  or  bad,  preferencejustor  unjust. 
A  ^ood  choice  is  to  one's  own  benefit, 
a  right  preference  is  just  to  the  things 
or  person  preferred.    Choice  is  a  more 


external  act  than  preference.  Hence 
we  sometimes  choose  what  in  our 
hearts  we  do  not  prefer,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  prefer  what  we  do  not 
choose;  that  is,  inclination  is  over- 
borne by  circumstances  and  uractical 
necessity.  Choice  implies  deliberation 
and  a  finding  in  the  object  of  that 
quality  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
Preference  implies  formal  comparisun 
and  a  recognition  or  supposition  of 
superior  excellence.  We  make  a 
choice,  and  give  the  preference.  In 
preference  a  kind  of  favour  is  bestowed 
upon  the  object,  in  choice  we  seek  to 
be  ourselves  benefited. 

CHURLISH.    Boorish. 

Both  these  terms  express  such  de- 
fects of  disposition  snd  manners  as 
are  dependent  upon  or  analogous  to 
the  character  and  behaviour  of  the 
low-bom  and  rude.  The  Churl  (  A.  S. 
ceorl)  was  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
rank.  The  Boor  (A.  S.  Gebur)  is 
literallv  a  countryman  or  farmer.  Tlie 
churlish  disposition  is  the  more  ob- 
jectionable morally,  the  boorish  the 
more  offensive  socially.  The  churlish 
person  is  niggardly,  selfish,  hard, 
sour,  and  as  a  consequence  oi  this  is 
wanting  in  kindness  and  courtesy. 
The  boorish  person  is  unacquainted 
with  otlier  ways  than  those  of  tiie 
farm,  the  cattle-yard,  or  the  plough. 
He  is  awkward,  illiterate,  and  rude, 
but  rather  from  want  of  a  trained 
sensibility  than  from  any  unkindliness 
of  feeling. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE.  Inclose, 
Limit.  Bound.  Restrict.  Include. 
Environ.  Surround.  Restrain. 
Encircle.     Encompass.    Confine. 

To  Circumscribe  (Lat.  circum- 
«cnfr£rs)  is  to  inclose  within  a  certain 
limit ;  but  the  term  could  only  be  very 
pedantically  used  of  mere  superficial 
extent.  It  denotes  rather  limitation 
of  range,  movement,  action,  play  ;  as 
''his  ambition  was  circumscribed  by 
his  poverty." 

"  Nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growinff  virtoes,  bat  their  crimes 

confined. 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a 

throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 
Quay, 


r 
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SYNONYMS  [circumscribe] 


To  Inclosb  ^Lat.  ineliuihre,  part. 
inelfmu)  is,  on  tne  other  hand,  purely 
physical,  as  a  tov^n  within  walls,  a 
letter  in  a  cover,  lands  within  a  fence. 
The  thing  inclosed  is  hidden  or  de- 
fended bj  its  inclosare. 
"Shall  one,  and  he  ineioud  within  your 

wall, 
One  rash   imprison'd   warrior,   Tanqaish 

allP"  Pitt's  Ktryi/. 

To  Limit  (Lat  Bniitaref  /tmYtem,  a 
limit)  bears  specific  reference  to  move* 
ments  or  tendencies  which  are  likely 
to  pass  beyond  a  certain  number  or 
extent. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  erident  than  the 
neeeesitj  ot  limiting  the  field  of  onr  exertion 
if  we  are  to  benefit  society  by  oar  labonrs." 
— Stkwiat. 

To  Bound  denotes  not  restriction 
of  action  or  by  external  influence,  so 
much  as  the  cessation  of  extension ; 
so,  England  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  ocean.  The  sphere  of  action  is 
bounded;  actions  themselves  are 
limited. 

"Ycgooddistrettl 
Ve  noble  few  I  who  here  nnbendmg  stand 
Beneath  life's  preMnre,  ret  bear  np  awhile. 
And  what  yonr  bounded  view,  which  oaij 

saw 
A  little  part,  daem'd  evil,  is  no  more.** 
Thomsov. 

On  the  other  hand  Rbstrict  (Lat. 
re9tring}irey  part,  rettrictus)  implies  the 
confinement  within  certain  limits  or 
to  a  certain  number  or  extent  of  that 
which  bss  a  tendency  to  exceed  them. 
But  RFSTRiCTdifi^ers  both  from  Limit 
aud  Restrain  (another  form  of  Re- 
strict). To  restrict  is  relative,  and 
restrain  is  absolute.  We  restrain  a 
person  from  running  when  we  compel 
nim  to  walk,  or,  generally,  we  restrain 
him  when  we  hold  him  from  doing 
anything  he  may  be  inclined  to  do ;  but 
we  restrict  him  to  a  certain  pace,  or  to 
ceruin  limits  which  he  must  not  pass, 
or  to  the  use  of  certain  things  specified. 

'*  The  common  law  of  England  indeed  is 
said  to  abhor  perpetnities,  and  they  are 
accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in 
any  other  European  monarchy;  though 
even  England  is  not  altogether  without 
them."— Smith,  Wealth  of  Natiom. 

**  Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
rexirainaJblU  than  the  pen  of  the  poet."— 
Browh,  ynigoT  Erron, 

for  Confine,  its  Captivity.    To 


Encompass  (L.  Lat  eompattusf  a 
eircU)  is  to  circumscribe  a  given  space 
or  locality,  so  as  closely  to  surround 
it ;  while  Surround  itself  (Fr.  sur- 
nmdsr)  does  not  neoeasarily  imply 
this  dosieness.  A  city  may  be  encom- 
passed vrith  an  army,  so  that  all  ingress 
and  egress  is  prevented ;  this  is  not 
impliml  in  saying  that  it  is  surrounded^. 
as,  for  instance,  Dy  hills.  A  question 
may  be  encompassed  with  difficulty. 

"  Entirely  snoMnptusec^  the  enemy's  body 
of  foot."— Ludlow's  Memoirs. 
"But  cloud  instead,  and  erexMlunng  dark, 
Siaroynds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of 

men 
Cut  oft"  Meltox. 

Include  (Lat.  ineludert)  is  as  in- 
variably metaphysical  as  Inclose  is 
physical.  '^  We  will  include  you  in 
our  party,"  means,  we  will  regiuxl  you 
as  torming  one  of  ourselves.  A 
number,  a  designation,  a  definition, 
and  the  like,  are  the  terms  of  inclu- 
sion. 

"  Our  mayster  Christ  showeth  that  in 
fulfilling  two  of  these  commaundements 
bee  all  workes  included"— Baxxsb. 

To  Environ  (0.  Fr.  environner)  is 
a  French  word,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
surrotcfuf,  but  it  presupposes  some 
degree  of  magnitude,  dignity,  or  im- 
portance in  tne  surrounding  thinn. 
We  sa;|r  the  plain  is  environed  by 
mountains,  but  we  should  not  say, 
the  table  is  environed  by  chairs.  Of 
Surround  and  Environ,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  do  not  denote  of 
necessity  any  restrietive  inclosure ;  for 
instance,  a  mere  circular  pattern  or 
design  mig:ht  be  said  to  surround,  as 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  flowing 
border.  Nor  does  Environ  imply  a 
close,  but  rather  a  distant  surround- 
ing. 

*'  Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling  in  a  pleasant 

glade, 
With  mountains  round  about  environed. 
And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley 

shade."  Speitser. 

To  Encircle,  as  its  name  desig- 
nates, implies  a  surrounding  with 
something  which  is  exactly  or  ap- 
proximates to  a  mathematical  eircUj. 
as  **a  diadem  encircled  her  brow.** 


CIKCUHSTANCE]      DI8CBIMINATED. 
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It  inrolYM  limitation  or  cirenmMaip- 
tioii,  but  not  coercion  or  restriction. 
«*  Yonng  Hermes  aezt«  a  cloie^<AtriTinff 

Her  brom  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod. 
Then  pVsts  and  fair  eacnses  filled  ner  brain.** 
Paioxell,  Betiod. 
CIRCUMSTANCE.  Situation.  In- 
cident. Fact.  Evknt.  Occur rencs. 

Circumstance  {Ft.  eirconstance)  is 
literally  the  condition  of  things  tur- 
rounding  an  erent;  from  which  it 
passed  to  mean  one  of  the  things 
themselyesy  and  so  generally  a  fact, 
particular,  or  incident.  A  circum- 
Btanoe  is  a  distinctive  accessary  to 
the  principal  fact  or  erent.  The  cir- 
cumstance occasionally  reacts  with 
great  force  on  the  main  fact  or  ervent, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  triml  as 
to  be  practically  of  no  moment.  An 
unforeseen  circumstance  in  a  cam- 
paign may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  battle. 
Circumstances  alter  cases  and  opinions. 

**  We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review 
of  the  three  simple  forms  of  artificial  so- 
ciety, and  we  have  shown  them,  however 
they  may  differ  in  name  or  in  some  slight 
drcuautancee^  to  be  all  alike  in  eflbct— in 
effect  to  he  all  tyrannies."— Bubkx. 

It  is  in  the  plural.  Circumstances, 
that  it  has  the  character  of  a  syno- 
nym with  SrruATioN  (Lat.  ilftuj); 
many  relatire  cireumsUnces  making 
a  situation.  (Circumstances,  in  mo- 
dem English,  has  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  situation  as  to  worldly  ^oods.) 
**  He  found  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances," and  '<  He  found  himself  in 
such  a  situation,"  would  be  nearly 
e<)uivalent  expressions,  for  the  situa- 
tion or  tlie  case  is  the  sum  of  the 
circumstances.  But  Situation  points 
to  a  fixed  state.  Circumstances  may 
accompany  the  rarjring  condition  of 
the  thing  or  person.  "  He  was  in  a 
situation  of  great  danger,"  would  be 
equivalent  to  "  He  was  in  circum- 
stances of  great  danger ; "  but  we 
could  hardljr  say,  '*  He  pursued  his 
journey  in  a  situation  of  great  danger : " 
m  this  case  we  should  be  compelled 
to  say,  *' under  circumstances  or  great 
danger." 

"  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear 
less  destitnte  of  wild  fowl:  so  that  we 
hoped  to  enjoy  with  case  what  in  oar  situa- 
Um  might  be  oalled  the  lunries  of  life."— 
Cook's  Veyoffts, 


CiacuMSTANcSf  Incioent,  and  Fact 
are  also  related  in  meaning.  So  we 
might  say,  the  circumstances,  the 
incidents,  or  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
but  Circumstance  relates  to  what  it 
accessary  to  fiict,  and  forms  a  part  or 
detail  of  it.  A  murder  is  a  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  the  parts  of  the 
fact — the  incidents  of  the  deed,  the 
details  of  its  commission,  or  anything 
remotely  connected  with  the  met  as 
such.  An  Incident  (¥t.  incidenty 
Lat.  tncYdSre,  to  happsn)  is  no  more 
than  a  befalment,  something  which 
happens  upon  another  thing,  and  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
hct  as  such,  but  has  merely  occurred 
along  with  it.  A  circumstance  of  the 
murder  is  essentially  connected  with 
it ;  an  incident  of  it  may  be  such  as 
to  have  no  practical  value  in  regard 
to  it — no  close  relationship — as,  for 
instance,  that  a  bright  rainbow 
seemed  suddenly  to  break  forth  at 
the  moment — a  thing  which  might 
affect  the  imagination,  but  not  the 
evidence. 

"  Thy  incidents  Tperhtm  too  thick  are  sown, 
Bnt  too  mnch  plen^  is  thy  fault  alone." 
Dbti>en. 

A  Fact  (Lat./a^tufn.  a  thing  done) 
is  a  thing  which  has  truly  taken  pbce, 
and  may  be  of  a  complicated  nature, 
as  being  conceived  in  the  aggregate. 
So  the  Act  of  a  murder  is  not  a  simple, 
but  a  very  complicated  thing,  involv- 
ing all  the  numerous  particulars  of 
the  so-called  fact,  and  the  necessity  of 
exact  truth  in  all  the  particulars  so 
as  to  form  an  exact  conception  of  the 
fact. 

**  It  woold  have  been  absurd  to  alle|^  in 
preaching  to  unbelievers  a/ae£  which  itself 
presupposed  the  truth  of  Christ's  mission, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  proved  with- 
out first  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of 
that  very  doctrine  in  proof  of  which  this 
fact  was  to  have  been  aUeged.**— Cla&ke. 
The  term  fact  has  the  different  senses 
of— 1,  that  which  has  been  done  or 
has  taken  place;  2,  truth  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  in  ^e  phrase,  ''in  fact ; " 
and  3,  the  representation  of  a  fact  in 
the  first  sense,  irrespectively  of  the 
actual  truth  or  it,  as  when  a  pleader 
is  eloquent  on  his  case,  but  wrong  in 
his  facts. 

An  Event  (Lat.  iventus,  ivtntre,  to 
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come  forth)  is  a  fact  or  ooearrenoe  re- 
mded  as  a  retult  or  product  of  other 
uiings ;  hence  we  speak  of  watching 
the  erent,  or  waiting  for  the  progress 
of  events.  The  term  denotes  some 
degree  of  importance. 

*'  Snch  kind  of  things  or  evaUs,  -whether 
good  or  e-vil,  m  will  oerteinlj  oome  to  peai 
may&ll  nnder  eompntation,  and  be  eati- 
mated  a»  to  their  several  degireea,  as  well  as 
things  present."— WiLKlNS. 

An  Occurrence,  on  the  other  hand 
(Lat.  occurring  to  meet),  has  no  refe- 
rence to  any  antecedents,  but  simplj 
denotes  what  meete  us  in  the  course 
of  our  lives  by  chance  or  Providence. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  added  that 
these  terms  may  be  often  used  inter- 
changeably, according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  things  are  regarded. 
For  instance,  a  shower  of  rain  is  an 
£vent,  regarded  simply  as  a  meteoro- 
logical result.  It  is  a  fact,  as  regards 
any  question  as  to  whether  it  actually 
fell  or  not.  It  would  be  an  incident 
in  the  account  of  a  day's  sport.  It  is 
a  circunutoruw,  of  perhaps  vital  impor- 
tance, to  a  crop,  and  an  untoward 
cecurrence  to  any  one  who,  having 
taken  no  precautions  against  it,  was 
wetted  through  by  it.  We  speak  of 
the  facts  and  events  of  history,  and  of 
the  occurrences  of  every  day. 

"  When  fear  does  not  in  sndden  or  hasar- 
dona  oecurreitcet  discompose  his  mind,  set 
his  bodj  a  trembling,  and  make  him  anilt 
for  action,  or  run  away  from  it,  he  has  then 
the  courage  of  a  rational  creature." — 
LOOKX. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL.  Parti- 
cular.    Minute. 

These  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  above  order.  A  Circumstantial 
account  would  be  one  which  gave  the 
leading  circumstances.  Particular, 
all  the  circumstances,  and  Minute 
(l^t.  mYniifiM,  from  mtnti^re,  to  lessen) 
the  most  trioial  as  well  as  the  most 
important. 

"  I  conceiTed  mjrself  obliged  to  set  down 
somewhat  drewnttantiaUy  not  onlv  the 
eyents  but  the  manner  t>(  my  triaJs."— 

BOTLE. 

*'  Now  will  we  speak  partiadarly  of  all, 
and  first  of  the  first,  which  he  cafleth  by 
the  first  month's  name,  January.'*— 
Spxnbkb. 

"  Vand^k  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  por- 
traits;  his  draperies  are  finished  with  a 


minuteMSS  of  truth  not  to  be  demanded  in 
historic  compositions.  "—Walpolb. 

CIVIL.    Civic.    Municipal. 

Civil  (Lat.  etviUs)  is  a  term  which 
relates  to  the  citizen  in  his  personal 
oapacitv;  Civic  (Lat.  chftcus)  as  he  is 
a  member  of  a  municipal  oody,  or 
stands  related  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Civil  rights  are  those  which  he  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  as  a  member  of 
the  community  at  laive.  Such  are  the 
rights  of  marriage,  of  will  and  bequest, 
ofinheritance.  Civil  war  is  wag«d  by 
one  class  or  section  of  the  community 
a^inst  another.  Civic  honours  and 
dignities  sre  frequently  the  reward  of 
commercial  industry. 

Municipal  (Lat.  muntc^lis),  a 
designation  of  Italian  towns  possess- 
ing the  right  of  Roman  citiaenship, 
but  governed  by  their  own  laws,  is  a 
tmn  associated,  not  like  Civic  with 
the  city  generally,  but  rather  with  its 
privileges  and  acuninistration.  Hence, 
such  an  idea  as  that  of  civic  architec- 
ture, t^.  the  public  buildings  of  a  city, 
could  not  be  rendered  by  such  a  phrase 
as  municipal  archit^ture.  The  term 
civic  expresses  the  character  and  re- 
lation of  all  that  is  connected  with  the 
body  of  free  citizens;  municipal,  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  civic 
authorities  and  the  corporation  or 
governing  body  of  the  town.  Civic 
hospitality,  honours,  and  dignities. 
Municipal  rights,  authorities,  govem- 
menty  privileges,  jurisdiction. 

CIVIL.   Polite.    Obliging.    Ac- 

COMBfODATING.        CoURTEOUS.        COM- 
PLAISANT.    Considerate. 

The  Civil  man  was  orig^ally  the 
clvtlisy  or  one  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a  c'lvis  or  citizen.  It  means  now  him 
who  is  observant  of  the  slight  ex- 
ternal courtesies  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man.  True  civility  is 
se«n  in  the  demeanour  of  those  who 
respect  others  because  they  respect 
themselves,  and  is  as  iar  removed 
from  condescension  on  the  one  side,  as 
from  servility  on  the  other. 

*•  The  people  behaved  very  civUfy,  show- 
ing us  everything  that  we  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see."~C00K'S  Voyages. 

The  Polite  man  (Lat.  pi^Htvs,  from 
ft6Ctrey  to  polish)  is  polished  in  such 
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cooitenes,  and  is  of  higher  training. 
The  courtier  is  J>olite,  but  eren  the 
rustic  maj  be  civil.  Civility  is  con- 
fined to  no  class  or  grade  of  society. 
It  is  that  eveiy-day  land  of  deference 
which  befits  all^  whether  equals  or 
imequals.  Politeness  is  between 
equals,  and  that  in  the  society  of  the 
better-bom  and  educated.  The  ciyil 
man  is  not  necessarily  polite.  The 
polite  is  civil,  and  something  more. 
Civility  consists  in  the  saying  and 
doing  certain  things  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  saying  and  doing  of  other 
things  according  to  conventional  rules, 
whi^  differ  according  to  time,  place, 
circumstance,  and  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  each  other.  Politeness  con- 
sists in  saying  and  doing  nothing  that 
can  displease  others,  in  saving  and 
doing  all  that  may  please  tnem,  and 
that  with  a  certain  nobility,  ease,  and 
delicacy  of  manner  and  of  speech. 
Civility  promotes  mutual  resnect  and 
good-wiU.  Both  civility  ana  polite- 
ness are  the  expression  or  the  affecta- 
tion of  social  virtues,  according  as  they 
are  true  ot  false.  Yet  politeness  may 
flatter  the  vices  of  otherS,which  civility 
is  too  simple  to  do. 

"Wbat  bvt  etiBtoin  could  make  those 
•alvtatioos  poUte  in  Mnacovv  which  are 
ridicvloiis  m  France  or  England  P"— 
Watts. 

The  OsLiGiNo  man  (Lat.  thttgan, 
to  bind  or  oblige)  is  he  who  is  ready 
with  more  than  the  mere  courtesies 
of  demeanour,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
doing  some  actual  service. 

"Gay,    modest,    artless,    beautiful,   and 

young. 
Slow  to  resolre,  in  resolution  strong. 
To  all  obliging,  yet  reserred  to  all.'^ 

Walsh. 

The  AccoMBioDATiNO  person  {ue 
Aoooumodate)  is  ready  to  be  oblig- 
ing, not  in  the  way  of  granting 
favours  generally,  like  the  Obuoino, 
but  in  meeting  the  particulai  or  spe- 
cific rec|uirements  oi  the  time  and  oc- 
casion in  favour  of  others,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  personal  inconveni- 
ence. Though  the  epithet  is  modem 
and  conversationid,  the  radical  force 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following : — 

"  It  is  an  old  obierration  which  has  been 
made  of  politicians  who  would  rather  in- 
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natiate  themseWes  with  their  sovereign 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they 
acconmodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclina- 
tions."—Anmsoir. 

(For  Courteous  tee  Affable.) 
Complaisant  (Fr.  complaitant)  occu- 
pies a  position  midwavbetween Polite 
and  Courteous — which  are  merely 
external — and  Obuoino — which  im- 
plies actual  kindness  of  nature.  Com- 
plaisuice  is  a  deportment  indicative  of 
a  desire  to  please,  and  therefore  best 
befits  those  who  have  superiority  or 
power  on  their  side. 

"  As  for  our  Saviour,  He  was  a  person  so 
fax  from  being  morose  or  reserved  in  His 
carriage  or  a  lover  of  singularity,  so  far 
from  setting  up  a  way  of  conversation  of 
His  own  making,  distinct  from  the  way  He 
found  in  the  world,  that  He  was  the  most 
free,  obliging,  and  eivil,  and,  if  I  durst  us» 
the  word,  I  would  say  eonnUaisaHt  person 
that  ever  perhaps  appearea  in  the  world." 
—Sharp. 

A  more  praiseworthy  character  is 
that  of  the  Considerate  (Lat.  eon- 
siderdrey  to  observe  closely),  who  meets 
the  wants  of  others,  or  relieves  thera 
of  trouble  by  placing  himself  thought- 
fully in  theur  place  and  circum- 
stances. Formerly,  Considerate 
meant  thoughtful  or  deliberate. 

*'  The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men 
in  the  world."— Sharp's  Sermons. 

It  bears  now  the  usual  meaning  of 
having  thought^br  ot^«rs — what  would 
please  them  or  what  is  due  to  them. 
This  general  character  is  expressed  in 
the  following  use  of  the  noun  con- 
sideration : — 

"  Moses,  having  his  mind  fixed  upon  Him 
who  is  invisible,  acted  more  from  the  oon» 
sideratton  of  Him  whom  he  could  not  see 
than  of  him  whom  he  saw  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleased with  him,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  king,  for  he  saw  Him  who  is  invisible." 
— 8T£LLI2r6rLXBT. 

"  .tineas  is  patient,  eonsiderate,end  care- 
ful of  his  people." — Drtden. 

CLAIM.  Demand.  Right.  Pre- 
tension. Privilege.  Preroga- 
tive.   Requisition. 

Claim  (0.  Fr.clamery  elaimer;  Lat. 
cldmare,  to  caU  out)  is  an  advance 
upon  Demand  (Fr.  demander,  Lat. 
dtmandare),  being  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  demand.  The  highwayman 
demands  the  surrender  of  the  tra- 
veller's purse,  on  which  he  has  no 
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claim.  The  poor  man  claims  equal 
righta  of  libeity  with  the  rich  in  a  free 
State.  Claim  supposes  an  unacknow- 
ledged right,  Demand  either  a  dis- 
puted right  or  the  absence  of  all  right, 
and  a  simple  determination  to  have. 

"  They  were  told,  ia  answer  to  their 
claim  to  the  bread  earned  with  their  blood, 
that  their  services  had  not  been  rendered 
to  the  country  which  now  exists." — BuRKB. 

"  If  we  seriously  do  weigh  the  case,  we 
shall  find  that  to  require  faith  without  rea- 
son is  to  demand  an  impossibility,  for  fkith 
is  an  effect  uf  persuasion,  and  ^nuasion  is 
nothiog  else  but  the  application  of  some 
reason  to  the  mind  apt  to  draw  forth  its 
assent. "— Bahrow. 

Right  (A.  S.  rihty  Lat.  rectus)  is  not, 
like  Claim  and  Demand,  developed, 
but  lies,  as  it  were,  dormant  It  is 
the  latent  power  to  claim  or  demand 
upon  occasion. 

*' Although  there  be,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  very  great  and  judicious 
men,  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the  noble, 
wise,  and  virtuous  to  govern  them  which 
are  of  servile  disposition,  nevertheless  for 
manifestation  of  this  their  right  and  men's 
more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides, 
the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  gOTerna«l 
seemeth  necessary."— HoOKXB 

Pretension  (Lat.  pr^endlhre,  to 
allege)  is  the  holding  out  the  appear- 
ance of  right  pr  possession,  without 
directly  urging  it.  This  indirectness 
is  so  much  an  attribute  of  pretension, 
that  pretension  sometimes  sneaks  alto- 
gether for  itself,  as  if  we  should  say, 
**  He  has  some  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  tne  best  writers  of  the 
day,"  the  pretensions  being,  in  this 
ease,  the  actual  merits.  Neverthe- 
less, a  man's  pretensions  alwajs  rest 
upon  his  estimate  of  himself,  or  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  estimate  generally 
entertained  of  him :  his  claims  are  not 
thus  matters  of  opinion,  but  questions 
of  right  and  of  fact 

"  You  see  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged cTen  in  those  who  had  the  best 
pretenrioiu,  if  any  pretensions  were  good." 

— PAI.BT. 

pRiviLEOB  (Lat.  prnfiHgium)  is  a 
right,  immunity,  or  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  some,  but  not  enjoyea  by 
others. 

**  PHioiUge  in  Roman  jurispmdenoe 
means  the  ezeb.ptlon  of  one  inidiviaaal  from 
the  operation  of  a  law.**— MaOXDTTOSH. 


"As  this  liberty  ia  not  indalged  in  any 
other  ffovemment,  either  republican  or 
monarcbical,  in  Holland  and  Venice  more 
than  in  France  or  Spafai,  it  may  v^tj 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question  how 
it  happens  that  Great  Britain  ei^oys  this 
pecnUar  j^rcn^^."— HuMX. 

Prerooativb  (Lat.  tiibue  prar6- 
gdttva,  the  tribe  which  voted  Jirst  m 
the  Comitia)  denotes  a  right  of  prece- 
dence, or  of  doing  certain  acts,  or  en- 
joying certain  privileges,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  In  short,  prerogative 
is  political  peculiarity  or  privilege, 
and  analogously  such  privilege  as  is 
confined  to  one  or  a  few.  Preroga- 
tive belongs  to  personal  honours  and 
preferments.  Privilege  regards  some 
advantage  of  interest  or  function,  and 
cornea  from  the  accordance  of  persons 
in  power,  or  from  the  arrangements  of 
society. 

"  The  kings  of  these  realms  eqjoy  several 
powers  wherein  the  laws  have  not  inter- 
posed. 80  they  can  make  war  and  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  this 
is  a  grea.t  prerogative." — Swift. 

A  Requisition  (Lat.  r^uiHJre,  part. 
rhqmsitut)  is  a  formal  demand ;  com- 
monly, therefore,  in  writing,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  demand  of  justice  as  one  based 
upon  the  authority,  influence,  respect- 
ability, or  number  of  those  who  make 
it ;  so,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
district  may  forward  a  requisition  to  a 
certain  person  in  office  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  or  one  State  may  make  a 
reuuisition  to  another  to  surrender 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

"Provided  the  same  reguitition  be  sea- 
sonably made,  not  upon  rash  or  precipitate 
advice. '*—i?«^»9m«,  woTTOir. 

CLAMOUR.  Cry.  Outcry.  Up- 
roar. Exclamation.  Acclama- 
tion. Vociferation.  Shouting. 
Bawling.    Tumult. 

Clamour  (Lat.  cldniorem)  is  a 
noisy  use  of  the  voice  in  continuous 
or  reiterated  pronunciation.  In  this 
sense,  we  might  speak  of  the  clamour 
of  the  streets;  but  it  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  simultaneous  use  of 
the  tongue  by  a  collection  of  persona 
calling  out  each  for  himself,  and  try- 
ing to  be  heard  on  his  own  account, 
above  the  voices  of  others ;  as  when 
the  crew,  on  the  eve  of  mutiny^ 
clamorously  state  their  grievances. 
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*'We  tOMj  iiiiicb  mora  eamlj  think  to 
damour  the  mn  and  stan  oat  of  their 
courses  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
tbem  out  of  the  steady  parpoees  of  His  own 
will  by  sil  the  vehemence  and  londness  of 
oar  petition8."->80UTH. 

Cry  (Fr.  crier)  is  the  sound  of 
Toices  in  articulate  or  inalHiculate 
sounds ;  as,  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  crj 
of  the  salesman,  the  cry  of  joy  or  of 
pain.  It  is  to  tne  inarticulate,  espe- 
cially, that  the  -word  Cry  belon^fs; 
whife  clamour  consists  necessarily  of 
words. 

*'  The  Toice  of  one  cryituf  in  the  wilder^ 
•aenr—BibU, 

OuTcnY  is  an  ezpressiye  and  unani- 
mous ag^g^egate  of  cries  in  opposition 
or  protest,  as  hoots  and  yelU.  It  is 
confined  to  human  being^s,  and  is 
edlowed  to  include  words.  Clamour 
often  asserts,  but  outcry  always  pro- 
tests. 

"  When  they  cannot  oot-reaaon  the  coa- 
•dence  they  wiU  amt-cry  it.*— SouTB. 

Uproar  (A.  S.  r&rian,  to  roar)  de- 
notes the  mass  of  confused  sound 
which  proceeds  from  a  number  of 
persons  giving^  vent  to  feelings  of 
strong  opposition. 

"  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  qnes- 
tion  for  this  day's  icproor.  there  being  no 
canse  whereby  we  mar  give  an  acconnt  of 
this  cooconne.*— J9»6tf . 

ExcLAUATiON  (Lst.  aclamStiotiem) 
is  no  more  than  thA  sudden  expression 
of  sound  or  words,  and  is  indicatire 
of  joy,  gnefy  surprise,  or  any  such 
emotion,  in  one  or  more. 

'*  These  ho|y  groves 
Permit  no  exdamation  'gainst  Heaven's 

will 
To  violate  their  echoes."  Misov. 

Acclamation  (Lat.  aeelamationem) 
is  loud  and  unanimous  exclamation  in 
favour,  and  is  opposed  to  Outcry  in 
being  expressive  of  approral,  as  Out- 
cry of  protest. 

"An  amiable,  accomplished  prince  ae- 
cends  the  throne  nnder  the  happiest  of  ail 
anspiees,  the  aeclamaUons  ana  nnited  af- 
fections of  his  subjects.**— Juinus. 

VocirsRATiON  (Lat.  vd&^}hratwnm) 
is  any  vehement  and  strained  use  of 
the  voice,  and  relates  to  continuous 
snd  articulate  sounds;  while  Bawl 
(loel.  baula,  to  beUow)  relates  to  in- 
articulate.    When   we   say,    "  He 
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bawled  out  his  speech,"  we  mean 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  an  inarticulate 
bellowing. 

**  The  jndges  of  the  Areopagns  considered 
action  and  voeiferation  as  a  foolish  ^>peal 
to  the  external  senses,  and  nnworthy  to  be 
practised  before  those  who  had  no  desire  of 
idle  amnaement,  and  whose  only  pleasare 
was  to  discover  right." — Jdier, 
"  Bnt  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  hoos 
That  bawl  for  flreodom  in  their  senseless 
mood."  MiLTOH. 

Shouting  (shout,  **  a  parallel  form 
with  hoot :  "  Wedgwood)  is  to  voci- 
ferate for  the  sake  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sound,  as  to  shout  for 
joy,  or  to  shout  in  derision.  It  com- 
monlv  refers  to  articulate  sounds, 
whicn  are  not  necessarily  words,  but 
are  formed  as  sonorous  media  for  the 
shouting,  as  ''hip,  hurrah  !  '* 

"  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  advanced  with 
eager  haste  and  fbry,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  their  onset  ^ve  a  general  shout,  to  en- 
courage and  animate  tnemselres  and  strike 
terror  into  their  enemies." — PotTSB's 
^tiquitiet. 

TuMu  LT  (Lat  tUmultus)  is  primarily 
commotion,  then  the  noise  and  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  it.  It  .in- 
volves numerous  forces  woricing  to- 
gether to  produce  it ;  as,  the  tumult  of 
me  elements^  of  a  multitude,  of  the 
passions.  Tumult  is  not  identical 
with  clamour,  neither  does  it  exclude 
clamour.  It  is  the  confused  aggregate 
of  sounds  produced  by  a  multitudinous 
expression  of  discontent. 
*«  TUl  in  load  twaudt  all  the  Greeks  arose." 

POPB. 

CLASH.    Collision. 

Clash  is  probably  onomatopoetic : 
compare  the  Ger. /c^tjeft«n.  Thewora 
is  formed  to  express  a  discordant, 
noisy,  or  contradictory  Collision 
(Lat.  colhdertj  to  dash  together).  In- 
terests, views,  purposes,  clash  or  come 
into  collision.  Clash  is  a  purely 
rhetorical  and  conversational  term. 
The  lansuag^  of  science  would  admit 
such  a  pnrase  as  the  collision  of  two 
moving  bodies ;  their  clashing  would 
be  colloquial  and  descriptive. 

CLASP.    Embracb.    Hug. 

Clasp  (0.  Eng.  c^opisn,  connected 
with  A.  S.  elyopan,  to  embrace)  is  a 
union  formed  oy  a  partial  dosing,  of 
one  object  upon  another.    Embracb 
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(Fr.  embrauer,  en-,  in,  and  hns,  an 
arm,  of  which  the  earlier  form  waa 
brace)  is  to  surround,  and  so  hold. 
Embrace  is  only  used  of  objects  of  a 
certain  size:  the" hands  clasp, the  arms 
embrace.  Clasp  is  never  used  but  in 
a  physical  semie;  Embrace  is  used 
in  a  secondary  or  moral.  Natural 
philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 
*' I  embrace,"  that  is  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  and  accept  **  these  conditions : " 
Shakespeare.  The  idea  of  close  pres- 
sure is  more  expressed  in  Clasp  ; 
that  of  Isrge  inclusion,  in  Embrace  : 
that  of  sudden  and  somewhat  yiolent 
pressure  in  Huo  (probably  the  same 
as  to  hedge,  which  is  the  A.  S.  hegian); 
the  mother  hujgs  the  lost  child,  when 
found.  Yet,  in  the  metaphorical  use 
of  Huo  there  is  less  of  violent,  and 
more  of  close  and  continuous  pressure. 
One  hugs  some  cherished  belief:  and 
in  self-gratulation  we  are  said  to  hug 
ourselves. 

"  Age  makes  vs  most  fondljr  htiff  and  re- 
tain the  good  things  of  life.'*^ATTERBURT. 

CLASS.  Order.  Rank.  De- 
gree.   Classification.     Grade. 

Class  (Lat.  elassis)  is  a  group  of 
individuals  (both  things  and  persons) 
associated  as  haying^  common  charac- 
teristics. No  priority  or  posteriority 
of  rank  is  denoted  by  the  term  Class, 
though  such  difference  of  rank  may 
coexist  with  it,  as  in  the  classes  of  a 
school.  Such  are  **  the  labouring 
class,"  "  the  agricultural  class,"  '*  the 
mercantile  class." 

*'  Nov  Qod  Almiffhtjy  by  the  inezfaaos- 
tible  fecundity  of  uw  creative  power,  may 
have  m^e  innamerable  orderg  and  dastea 
of  rational  minds,  some  in  their  natnral 
perfeotion  higher  than  human  sonls,  others 
inferior."— Bkntley. 

An  Order  (Fr.  ordre,  Lat.  ordtnem) 
differs  from  a  class  in  having  peculiar 
inter-related  connexions  or  interests. 
Tlie  term  is  applied  both  to  persons, 
as  the  order  of  Knights  Templars ;  to 
natural  productions ;  and  to  architec- 
ture, as,  the  Corinthian  order.  In 
botany,  the  Order  ia  a  group  of  allied 
individuals,  more  comprehensiye  than 
a  genus.  In  zoology,  the  order  is  a 
well-marked  division  of  a  class,  in- 
cluding in  itself  families  and  genera. 
Ranx  (Fr.  rangy  a  row,  rank),  when 
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taken  for  more  than  a  line  of  things 
or  persons  arran^,  is  the  relatiye 
position  uf  indiyiduals  or  classes  in 
regard  to  superiority  and  inferiority 
in  social  or  any  other  distinction ;  as, 
an  officer  of  hirh  rank,  an  author  of 
high  or  Jow  ranx,  a  man  of  rank.  De- 
gree (Fr.  degr^)  is  one  of  a  series  of 
steps  in  a  graduated  scale,  and  is  of 
as  various  application  as  the  scale  it- 
self; as  when  we  speak  of  social  or 
literary  rank,  or  of  size,  number,  quan- 
tity,excellence,  goodness,  badness,  and 
so  on.  It  is  an  assignable  point  or  line- 
in  any  subject-matter  which  admita 
of  higner  or  lower,  or  of  more  or  less- 
within  itself.  Class  and  order  pri- 
marily express  persons;  rank  and 
degree  primarily  express  distinctions* 
'*  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.'* 
— Addisoic. 
•*Take   bnt  degree   away,  nntwine   that 

string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows ;  each  thing 

meets 
In  mere  nppngnanoy."    Shakespeare. 

Classification  (Lat.  elassis,  a  class,. 
BndfUcltre,  to  make)  is  the  art  or  result 
of  distribution  into  groups,  according 
to  some  common  relations  or  affinities. 
It  may  be  artificial,  that  is,  based  on 
principles  adopted  without  reference 
to  natural  relations,  and  possibly  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  them ;  or  it  may 
be  natural,  that  is,  coincidently  with 
a  system  of  nature. 

"  It  is  for  this  reason  that  MonieB<)niea 
observed  very  justly  that  in  their  classi/icu 
tion  of  the  dtisens,  the  great  leffislaton  of 
antiquity  made  the  greatest  display  of  their 
powers,  and  even  soared  above  themselves." 

^BURKB. 

Grade  (Lat.  grddus)  is  the  root  of 
the  word  decree,  and  has  become  almost 
identical  with  it  in  meaning,  but  not 
so  widely  applicable.  1 1  impl  ies  inter- 
graduation,  which  degree  does  not. 
DsoRBEisanindex  of  amount;  Grade 
a  place  or  point  of  relatiye  position. 
The  degree  of  crime  would  be  the  a- 
mount  of  its  inherent  criminality,  the 
grade  of  crime  would  be  the  order  and 
character  of  it. 

CLEAN.    Cleanly.     Pure. 

Clean  (\.  S.  clkne)  is  free  from 
what  is  foul.  It  sometimes  means- 
free  from  what  is  obstructive,  dirt 
being  always  obstruction,  as  "  to  make 


[cloak] 

a  clemn  waj  for  iiimself  throug^h  a 
mob."  It  18  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  « to  make  a  clean  breast,"  and  in 
old  Scriptoral  English,  as  "clean 
hands"  and  ''a  pure  heart." 

"ETCfy  tin,  trery  moral  irregnlurity, 
de««  M  reallf  imprint  an  indelible  itain 
upon  the  sonl  m  a  blot  Mling  upon  the 
cteanett  paper."— South. 

Cleanly  expresses  a  disposition  to 
tlie  physically  clean. 
"  And  thie  hath  to  intozioated  some 
That  (to  Aupemr  incorrigibly  mad) 
Thej  eUan&Hesg  and  company  renonnee 
For  Innaej  beyond  the  cnre  of  art. 
With  a  long  beard  and  ten  long  dirty  nails 
Pan  mrrent  for  Apollo'i  livery.** 

KosooxMOif ,  Horact, 

PvRB  (lAt.  purui)  is  used  of  the 
more  reimed  substances  in  nature, 
and  of  things  moral.  As  Clean  means 
unsoiled,  so  Pure  means  unoontami- 
nated,  that  is,  free  from  heterogeneous 
matter,  especially  from  what  pollutes 
cvr  vitiates ;  as,  pure  metal,  water,  air; 
hence  it  has  sometimes  tne  meaning 
simply  of  uncompounded.  as  pure 
sand,  that  is,  sand  and  notning  else ; 
pure  g|ood-nature.  pure  mathematics, 
as  distinguished  m)m  applied. 

'*  To  the  pwre  all  things  are  pur$,**-^ 
BMe. 

CLEAR.    Explain.     Develop. 

We  Clear  (Lat.  clartu)  what  was 
obscure,  owing  to  the  bad  way  in 
which  ideas  were  presented.  We  Ex- 
plain (Lat.  esftianart;  planut,  ptaitiy 
level)  what  was  difficult  to  understand, 
inasmuch  as  tiie  ideas  were  not  de- 
duced the  one  from  the  other  with  suf- 
ficient directness.  We  Develop  {tee 
Develop)  what  contains  many  ideas 
which  are  expressed,  but  so  wrapped 
up  as  not  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
need  of  the  firstoommonly  comes  from 
an  unskilled  exhibition  of  languaf^e 
or  subject-matter.  The  second  is 
supplied  bv  connecting  the  thing  not 
understood  with  principles  already 
i«oeived.  The  thiid  is  best  performed 
by  elucidating  all  that  is  comprised  in 
a  oompletedranition.  The  first  throws 
light,  the  second  facilitates  compre- 
hension, the  third  extends  knowledge. 
CLEAVE.  Stick.  Adhere. 
Cleave  (A.  8.  eUfan)  is  to  adhere 
at  all  parts  of  an  extended  surface. 

li  was  of  more  frequent  use  formerly 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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than  at  present ;  being  now  more  com- 
monly employed  in  a  moral  sense  of 
personal  attachments,  or  to  the  per- 
sistent entertainment  of  hopes  and 
opinions. 

*'  As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone-.  " 
And  hides  the  rnin  ii^Ht  k^  jeeus  spun, 
8o  Sophistry  elen^*   close  to  and  protects 
8in*s  rotten  trr  '^,  concealing  its  defecU." 
CoWPER. 

Adhere  (Lat  adhctrere)  is  used  of 
a  close  and  persistent  maintenance  of 
the  same  matters.  In  its  physical 
sense,  it  implies  such  superficial  con- 
tact as  tends  naturally,  or  by  the  in- 
herent properties  of  the  substances 
themselves,  to  unite  them,  as  wax 
adheres  to  the  fingers. 

"  It  wonld  be  difflcolt  to  prove  that  (Sod 
may  not  in  certain  cironmstaaces  have 
greater  reasons  for  vazyinff  firom  His  stated 
mles  of  acting  than  for  awiering  to  them." 
— Farmbs. 

Stick  (A.  S.  stiean)  is  the  most 
fiimiliar  and  comprehensive  of  the 
three^  and  is  used  as  the  others  are, 
that  is,  of  both  material  and  moral 
subjects.  In  their  secondary  mean- 
ings, as  Cleave  expresses  persis- 
tency of  affection,  and  A  dh  er  e  persis- 
tency of  principle,  so  Stick  Mlongs 
to  mental  application  and  resolve. 

"  I  have  stuck  nnto  Thy  testimonies."^ 
Book  of  I^almt, 

CLOAK.  Mask.  Blind.  Veil. 
These  are  all  figurative  expressions 
for  means  employed  to  conceal  some- 
thinff  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 
A  Cloak  (L.  Lat.  cloca,  a  bell,  and 
from  the  resemblance,  a  eape)^  oeing 
a  garment,  indicates  something  con- 
tinuallv  worn,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  habit 
or  practice.  So  religion  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  cloak  for  dishonesty. 

'*  When  the  severity  of  manners  is  hypo- 
eiitica],  and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret 
indnlgence,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  proetitn- 
tions  of  religion." — Blair. 

Mask  (  Fr.  siasoti«.  L.  Lat.  matchay 
a  witch)  is  that  wnicn  hides  the  feel- 
ings and  motives,  as  the  cloak  con- 
ceals tibe  conduct;  but  a  mask  does 
more  than  conceal.  It  has  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
malignant  feelings  are  sometimes 
masked  under  a  courteous  demeanour, 
treacherous  words,  and  smiles. 
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"Thoa  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the 

nuuk 
Of  loeial  commerce  com'it  to  rob  their 
wealth."  THOMSoir. 

BuyD  (A.  S.  adj.  blind^  connected 
with  blendf  i.e.  eonfuae)  denotes  that 
which  ahall  so  mislead  others  as  to 
permit  imUM-  jfr%.^»ices  to  be  carried 
on  unobserved,  by  prea^'ntinr  to  their 
attention  what  is  calculated  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  or  suspicion  of  them. 

"  ThoM  who  are  bountifal  to  crimes  will 
be  rigid  to  merit,  and  peanrion*  to  service. 
Their  penaiy  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and 
cover  to  their  prodigality/*— Burue. 

Veil  (Lat.  vttum,  a  veil)  is  oftener 
used  of  what  deceives  ontU  uij\  or  ob- 
scures one*i  own  vision ;  as  we  speak  of 
the  veil  which  hides  futurity  from  view, 
the  mists  and  veils  which  rise  and  are 
spread  before  the  vision  of  the  pre- 
judiced. But  Veil  and  Cloak  differ 
from  Mask  in  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves real,  thoush  employed  to  con- 
ceal sometning  else. 

**  As  soon  as  that  mvsterions  veil  which 
oovers  ftitarity  should  be  lifted  np,  all  the 
gaiety  uf  life  would  disappear."— BiaiR. 

CLOG.  Encumber.  Impede.  Ob- 
struct. Embarrass.  Fetter.  Re- 
tard. Prevent.  Shackle.  Hinder. 

To  Cloo,  an  Old  English  word, 
is  literally  to  fasten  a  clog  on  to  the 
feet  of  animals,  to  prevent  them  from 
straying ;  hence  to  impede  move- 
ments generally,  whether  of  the  limbs 
or  the  mind,  ft  denotes  the  presence 
of  something  heterogeneous,  obstruc- 
tive, or  against  freedom  of  action. 

"It  was  said  that  the  kinff  was  alienated 
from  the  Chnrrh  of  Knjflana,  and  weanr  of 
supporting  Episcopacy  in  Sootland,  and  so 
was  resolved  not  to  etog  his  goTemment  any 
looser  with  it."— Bubitet. 

Encumber  (Fr,eneombr§r,  Lat  ett- 
miUiUf  a  heap)  denotes  that  which 
retards  by  being  superfluous,  and  is 
mortt  or  less  extraneous  to  tne  indi- 
vidual. A.n  estate  is  encumbered  by 
its  own  debts ;  and  as  a  man's  move- 
ments may  be  encumbered  bv  any 
kind  of  useless  weight,  even  that  of 
nis  own  garments,  so  a  mind  may  be 
encumbered  by  useless  learning. 


^Knowledge,  a  mde  nnproiitable  mass, 
mere  materials  with 
bnilds. 


The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 


Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its 
place. 

Does  but  eneun^er  whom  it  seems  t'  en- 
rich.** COWPXB. 
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Impede  (Lat.  impMire,  lit.  to  en- 
tangU  tht  feet,  phie*)  refers  not  so 
much  to  mere  movement  as  to  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  movement  or 
progress ;  as  to  impede  the  advance 
of  an  army,  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the 
progress  of  education.  It  implies 
some  end  or  goal  which  is  thereby 
set  farther  off. 

"  Some  error  has  been  committed  in  not 
rightly  computing  and  rabdacting  the  con- 
trary or  impedina  force  which  arises  from 
the  resistance  of  flnida  to  bodies  moving 
any  way,  and  from  the  continual  contrary 
action  of  gravitation  upon  bodies  thrown 
apwards.*— Clarke. 

Obstruct  (  Lat.  oistmerv,  part.  06- 
itruetue)  is  purely  external.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  employed  directly  of 
persons,  but  of  their  progress,  or  oi 
roads,  passages,  and  the  like.  The 
progress  of  a  vessel  is  impeded  by 
contrary  winds ;  it  is  yet  worse  if  tlie 
entrance  into  the  harbour  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  is  obstructed  by  rocks. 
"  Tis  he  th'  obetnulted  paths  of  sonnd  shall 

clear. 
And  bid  new  mnsie  charm  th'  unfolding 
ear.**  Popk. 

Embarrass  (Fr.  em&a rraiMr)  is  pro- 
perly used  only  of  mental  impediments 
or  obstructions ;  that  is,  of  such  doubts, 
perplexities,  or  difficulties  in  general 
as  impede  the  exercise  of  thought, 
speech,  or  action. 

"  Vou  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me  if  my  real  naalfected  enUurrasement 
prevents  me  fttxn  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  you  as  I  ought." — BiniKX. 

Fetter  (literally,  a  chain  for  the 
feet)  has  commonly  the  meaning  of 
restrictive  influence  or  power,  which 
admits  a  certain  freedom  of  movement, 
but  limits  it  at  certain  points ;  as,  to 
be  fettered  b^  system.  "  He  received 
permission  fettered  by  certain  con- 
ditions." 

"  And  truly  when  they  are  balanced  to- 
gether, this  order  seemeth  more  an  infran- 
chising  than  m  fettering  of  our  nature,  which 
without  it  seemeth  rather  bound  than  fr«e 
in  revenge ;  such  is  the  dominion  of  onr 
irritated  passions."— MoKTAO UK,  Enayt. 

Shackle  (A.  S.  jcsocu/,  a  clog)  de- 
notes such  fettering  as  redounds  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  person,  to  un{|ainli- 
ness  of  movement,  and  deprivaUon  of 
grace  in  the  thine  itself.  If  we  said, 
*'The  tenure  of  that  fine  estate  is 
shackled  by  some  antiquated  oondi- 


(close] 

tionB,'*we  should  mean  that  it  was  much 
deteriorated  in  yalue,  and  as  it  were 
^formed  by  them.  Commonly  speak- 
ing, persons  are  fettered  by  restric- 
tions, and  things  are  shackled  by  oon- 
•ditions. 

"  And  it  ia  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds. 
That    shackles  acddento,   and   bolto   ap 
ehange."  8uaKjESPKA.RB. 

Hinder  is  to  cause  to  be  hehind. 

"  I  shall  distingnish  each  as  I  esteem  to 
"be  hinderers  of  reformation  into  three  sorts  x 
1.  aaticmitartans  (for  so  I  had  rather  call 
them  than  antiqaaries,  whose  Isboors  are 
«0efal  and  landable) ;  2.  libertines  ;  8,  poli- 
tieians."— MiLTOH. 

Retard  (Lat.  Tetardare)  is  to  cause 
4o  be  slow  or  slower. 

*'  Metaphysies  not  only  snoceeded  physics 
■and  mythology  in  the  manner  here  obserred* 
and  became  as  great  a  fnnd  of  superstition, 
liat  they  were  carried  still  farther,  and  cor^ 
mpted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  it."— BoLUroBROKB. 

Prevent  (Lat.  prttvhiirt)  is  to  go 
hefof,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
pmg.  The  difference  between  these 
three  is,  that  to  hinder  is  to  stop  en- 
tirely, but  only  temporarily-  to  re- 
tard is  to  stop,  but  not  entirely ;  and 
to  prerent  is  to  stop  entirely.  Ketard 
necessarily  refers  to  a  thing  begun ; 
thatwhich  is  Hindered  or  Prevented 
may  not  have  been  yet  begun.  It 
will  sometimes  require  the  interpreta- 
tion of  after-eyents  to  know  whe^er 
a  thing  be  a  hindrance  or  a  prevention. 
For  instance,  "  I  was  hindered  from 
0oing  out  of  the  house  yesterday  till 
the  evening  by  torrents  of  rain. "  Had 
the  rain  lasted  all  day  he  would  have 
had  to  say,  "  1  was  prevented  yester- 
-day  by  the  rain  irom  leaving  the 
bouse.''  All  three  are  applicable  both 
to  personal  and  impersonal  influences, 
ana  all  three  both  directly  to  persons 
and  their  acts,  as  also  to  the  progress 
of  either. 

"  It  is  moch  easier  to  keep  onrselves  void 
of  resentment  than  to  restrain  it  firom  ex- 
«MS  when  it  has  gained  admission.  To  ose 
the  illnsiration  of  an  excellent  author,  we 
can  firecent  the  beginnings  of  some  things, 
whose  progress  afterwards  we  cannot  hin- 
der."— Holland. 

CLOSE.  Conclusion.  Termina- 
tion. Cessation.  End.  Ending. 
£xTREMiTY«     Extreme. 

Of  all  these  synonyms,  the  simplest 
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and  moat  generic  is  End  (A.  8.  «i<fe), 
of  which  the  rest  ma^  be  regarded  as 
modifications.  End  is  applicable  to 
the  extreme  point  of  a  Ime,  or  any- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  linear, 
progressive,  or  continuous,  as  iJhe 
end  of  a  cord,  of  a  book,  of  a  story, 
of  a  life.  No  remoteness  is  implied 
in  this  beyond  the  intrinsic  remote- 
ness from  the  centre ;  ss,  to  tie  two 
ends  of  a  string  together.  It  is  also 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  result  or 
of  a  final  point,  as  produced  by  ante- 
cedent causes,  as  *<  the  end  of  these 
things  is  death,"  or  that  which  is  the 
thin^  aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  something  else  is  done,  m  which 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  object  or 
final  cause,  as  *'he  did  it  for  private 
ends."  In  short,  End  expresses  both 
objective  and  subjective  finality. 

"  The  harvest  is  the  «fM2  of  the  world. "~ 
Bible. 

Close  (Fr.  adj.  elos^  cUmd ;  Lat. 
elaudere,  part,  clausus,  to  shut)  ia  the 
kind  of  end  to  which  a  thing  is  re- 
garded as  naturally  tending  or  bring- 
mg  itself.  The  close  of  a  book  or  a 
story  seems  brought  about  by  the 
story  or  the  book  itself,  hence  such 
phrases  as  **  comin?  to  a  close," 
"  drawing  to  a  close.  * 

"  We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  onr  power,  by 
the  exercise  of  one  particular  virtue,  to 
secure  a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  neglecting 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  an  ill-spent  life  by  a  few  acts  of 
oharity  at  the  dose  of  it,"— Attkrbuby. 

A  Conclusion  (Lat.  eonclFtsidnem) 
is  etymologically  of  the  same  origin. 
A  conclusion  is  a  superimposed  closey 
anticipated  or  drawn  as  the  result  of 
a  previous  course  of  action  or  argu- 
ment. The  conclusion  of  a  contest 
is  in  those  efforts  which  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  the  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  that  which  is  necessarily  drawn 
from  its  premises. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech 
of  a  counsellor  of  state.** — Bacon. 

Termination  (Lat.  termtnatioMtn, 
a  bounding)  is  that  kind  of  end  which 
presupposes  a  previous  course, 
whether  of  view,  ofthought,  of  words, 
of  action  or  movement,  which  pro- 
ceeds till  it  is  stopped  by  such  a  limit 
or  boundary.    It    belongs    both   to 
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•pace  and  time,  and  refen  to  any  kind 
of  inteirention ;  aa,  human  agency  or 
natural  arrangementa. 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated."~-Ai>DjaoK. 

Cessation  (Lat.  cestationem)  refers 
to  action  as  limited  or  stopped  by  some 
inherent  will,  power,  or  influence,  and 
thus  differs  from  Termination,  which 
depends  on  external  causes ;  as,  *'  I 
listened  till  the  sound  ceased." 

"  A  ceuaUon  of  all  hoalilitiet  was  to  befpn 
within  two  moaths,  and  to  cootinae  till  all 
was  eoaeladed  bv  a  complete  treaty  and 
ratifled,  provided  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  then  entirely  restored."  -Buknst. 

Ending  is  an  imposed  end,  or  the 
end  of  something  artificial  or  variable. 
For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  ending 
of  a  sentence  or  a  word  ;  not  of  the 
ending,  but  the  end  of  human  life.  A 
termination  is  a  fixed  ending,  as  an 
ending  is  a  yariable  termination. 

"  A  perfect  kingdom  and  glorious  that 
shall  nerer  hare  eiuitN^.**— Bishop  TxTLOa. 

ExTRKMiTY  (Lat.  extrhrXtaUm)  is 
the  remotest  part  of  anything  which 
has  configuration,  or  is  regarded  men- 
tally as  having  a  definite  area  or  ex- 
tent. It  differs  from  End  in  involving 
this  remoteness.  So  we  speak  of  the 
end  of  the  street^  but  the  extremity 
of  the  town,  or  tne  extremities  of  the 
human  body.  The  extremity  of  dis- 
tress is  a  supposed  boundary  line  to 
the  extent  of  such  endurance.  The 
end  stands  related  to  another  end  or 
to  the  beginning;  the  extremity  to 
the  centre.  End  presupposes  length 
and  continuity;  extremity^  internal 
arrangement  and  relative  situation  of 
parts. 

'*  No  less  man  than  St.  Angnstine  was 
donbtful  whether  the  extremity  of  bodily 
pain  were  not  the  greatest  evil  that  human 
nature  was  capable  of  saffering."— Rat. 

ExTREMK  denotes  a  strained,  exajg- 
gerated,  undue,  or  unnecessary  dis- 
tance or  departure  from  the  mean  or 
centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  tends  to  this  unfavourable  force, 
though  etymologically  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  favourable  applications. 
We  speak  often  enough  ot  **  extreme 
follj*,  but  not  of"  extreme  wisdom." 
It  conveys  a  sort  of  censure  to  say 
of  any  one  that  he  holds  "  extreme 
opinions."    Extreme,  however,  may 


SYNONYMS  [coalesce] 

qualify  itates  without  this  tendency 
which  it  has  in  the  case  of  habits. 
Thus  we  say  extreme  happiness,  but 
not  extreme  virtue. 

"  For  though  innovations  which  appear 
very  plansible  maybe  foand,when  examined^ 
very  dangerous,  and  therefore  lore  of  change 
is  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged,  yet  aver- 
sion to  it  may  be  earried  to  an  extreme  abo." 
— SXOKXR. 

COALESCE.  Amaloamats. 
Unite.    Cohere.    Join. 

Coalesce  (Lat.  coaUuehrt,  to  grow 
together)  is  hardly  used  except  as  » 
scientific  term  in  its  purely  physical 
sense,  which  is  to  grow  together,  so 
that  tne  particles  of  two  organiaationtt 
shall  become  compact  and  one.  Coa- 
Utitm  has  now  a  political  meaning^ 
and  denotes  the  combination  of  diN- 
ferent  persons,  parties,  or  states^ 
having  different  views  or  interests, 
for  a  temporary  purpose. 

"  No  coalition,  which  under  the  specious 
name  of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom 
the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  original 
disoord  of  parties,  ever  was  or  will  be  an 
healing  ooaVitton.'*— BirsKX. 

Amalgamate  (Eng.  amalgamj  a 
compound  of  mercury  with  $omo  other 
metal)  denotes  the  interpenetration 
of  inorganic  particles^  as  Coalesce  of 
organic.  Ainalgamation  is  the  mixing 
of  things  in  themselves  foreign,  but 
which  are  found  to  have  in  them 
sufficient  properties  in  common  to 
allow  of  their  union  into  one  mass. 

*'  Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinai 
Tirtues  compaoted  and  amalgamaied  iato> 


Unite  (Lat.  ftriire)  is  said  of  two  or 
more  things  which  are  so  joined  as  to 
present  the  appesranoe  ot  a  sensible 
or  visible  whole ;  if  the  union  is  abso- 
lute, then  the  individuality  of  the 
parts  or  separate  unities  is  lost ;  as.  the 
union  of  two  regiments  in  the  field* 
Things  of  the  same  nature,  or  which 
can  M  broaght  under  the  same  class, 
are  united  though  they  may  have 
strong  individual  differences.  Men 
and  women  (^as  human  beings)  are 
united  in  marriage.  ''He  was  prompted 
to  the  undertaking[  by  united  duty  and 
interest"  (as  motives). 

*'  We  were  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near  when  the  sqaadron  would  be  separated 
nerer  to  umte  again,  and  that  this  day  ol 
our  paaage  was  the  last  cheerful  day  that 


(OOABSE] 


the  grmtmt  part  of  ns  wonld  ever  lire  to 
•Bjoy."— AiiBoir. 

CoHSRB  ^Lat.  eohcerere)  denotes  the 
mternal  adherence  of  parts  reoipro- 
«aIlT,  as  adherence  is  an  external 
sticking  together  of  whole  bodies  or 
Kultstanoes.  In  its  metaphysical  sense, 
CoHBRs  means  consistently  to  hang 
together  in  subordination  to  one  prin- 
ciple or  purpose ;  as  the  several  parts 
ot  a  speech,  or  a  theory,  are  said  to 
cohere. 

"  Of  ftU  things  there  b  the  gmttest  diffl- 
«iil^  in  retaining  numbers.  Thej  are  like 
grains  of  sand  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
«rder  in  which  we  place  them.** — PaiEsr- 

LET. 

Join  (Jr.Jmndrty  Lat.jun^£rt)  de- 
notes a  union  formed  by  external  as- 
sociation or  attachment,  which  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  separate  indi- 
riduality  of  the  things  joined.  Such 
joining  may  be  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary. Thus  many  are  joined  in 
marriage  who  are  not  united  in  heart. 
Sometimes  the  process  of  joining  pre- 
cedes that  of  uniting.  Clouds  ^oin 
when  they  touch;  they  are  umted 
when  their  masses  are  confounded. 
Persons  join  for  the  sake  of  com- 
panionship, or  community  of  interests. 
The  simplest  sense  of  Join  is  to  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  touch,  as  two 
nouses  may  be  said  to  Join. 

"  There  were  reports  that  the  Emperor 
•ad  the  French  King  were  in  a  treaty,  and 
that  in  condnsion  they  would  ^'om  to  make 
war  upon  the  King."— BuBKBT. 

COARSE  is  only  another  form  of 
"**  course,"  as  it  was  originally  written, 
so  meaning  in  course^  or  such  ss  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  According 
as  it  is  used  in  the  literal  or  the 
-metaphysical  sense,  it  associates  itself 
with  two  distinct  sets  of  synonyms,  as 
follows : — 

COARSE.  RouoH.  Rudb.  Gboss. 

That  is  CoARSB  which  is  composed 
of  relatirely  large  particles,  whether 
naturally,  ss  a  coarse  kind  of  stone, 
or  artificially,  as  a  coarse  kind  of  linen. 
In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  fine,  that 
in  which  nature  or  art  has  produced  a 
subtler  texture. 

'  For  habit  it  was  anciently  sackcloth  and 
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s :  hy  the  ctmneneu  of  the  saekdoth 
they  ranked  themselyes  as  it  were  amongst 
the  meanest  and  lowest  of  men ;  by  ashes 
and  sometimes  earth  npon  their  heads  they 


made  themselTes  lower  than  the  lowest  of 
the  ereatons  of  God.** — lixDB. 

RouoH  (A.  S.  hrUi)  is  that  of  which 
the  pSTtioles  have  sufficient  inequa- 
lity to  be  conspicuous  to  the  eye  or 
pslpable  to  the  touch :  a  rough  sea,  a 
rough  plank.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  smooth. 
"  While  yet  the  roughneu  of  the  stone  re 

mains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  reins.** 
Dbtdbw,  Ovid, 

Rudb  (Lat.  rUdit)  denotes  such  a 
sort  of  roughness  as  belongs  to  un- 
skilled implements  or  productions. 

'*  Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that 
skill  is  displayed  f  The  shallowest  under- 
standing, the  rudest  hand  is  more  than  equal 
to  that  task.**— BUBKX. 

Gross  (Fr.  i^ros,  L.  Lat.  groctiu, 
thick)  differs  from  Coabse  in  not  relat- 
ing to  the  particles  of  a  substance,  but 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
of  it.  It  has  the  meaning  of  coarsely 
bulky,  combining  thickness  of  tex- 
ture with  unwieldiness. 

"The  element  immediately  next  the 
earth  in  grosmeu  is  water."— Diobt,  Om 


COARSE.  Rough.  Rudb.  Gross. 
Uncouth.     Blunt. 

As  applied  to  the  mind  and  the 
manners,  Coarse  denotes  that  natural 
savagery  which  comes  of  movements 
and  expressions  unchecked  and  uare- 
moved  bv  the  training  and  restrictions 
of  refined  society.  It  comes  of  such 
selfishness  of  demeanour  as  civiliza- 
tion tends  to  suppress.  In  this  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  rtfined. 

"  Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  ooa- 
ception,  aooorseiMts  and  ynlguity  in  all  the 


proceedings  of  the  assembly  and  of  all  their 
instmctors."— BiniKB. 

Rough  is  applied  only  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  speech.  As  coarseness 
comes  of  the  absence  of  mental  refine- 
ment, so  roughness  comes  of  the  want 
of  polite  training,  except  in  the  case 
of  rough  speech  or  words,  which 
may  come  from  the  most  polite  on  oc- 
casions of  excitement.  Hence  rough- 
ness is  compatible,  as  coarseness  is 
not^  with  much  mental  refinement  and 
punty  of  heart.  Where,  however, 
this  latter  is  palpably  tne  case,  a 
better  epithet  is  Blunt. 
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» A  jAnn,  bhmt  man.** 

"  RdiyAJMM  in  the  grain 
UTBritish  natnies."         Cowpsb. 

Rude  baa  the  mesning  of  being 
penonally  ofRensire  to  others  from 
roagbness  of  manner.  Thia  may  be 
unintentional,  in  which  caae  it  amounts 
to  no  more  tban  omiaaion  of  what 
polite  intercourse  requires  ;  or  inten- 
tional, in  which  cane  it  is  the  disre- 
gard or  violatiou  of  it  in  contempt  or 
actire' insult. 

"  My  eentnres  of  lome  repnted  rirtnon 
that  live  in  it  are  written  with  ae  harmleei 
and  Mendlj  designs  as  was  the  seeming 
rudeneas  of  the  angel  to  St.  Peter  when  he 
stmek  him  on  the  side,  and  hastily  roused 
him.'*~BoTiJi. 

Gross  refers  not  to  social  but  moral 
and  mental  subjects.  The  gross  per- 
son is  he  in  whom  the  sensual  in  any 
way  predominates ;  as,  a  gross  eater. 
It  18  opposed  to  delicaUy  and  denotes 
an  unrestrained  exhibition  or  expres- 
sion of  the  animal  part  of  human 
nature. 

"Bleached  and  pnrifled  from  the ffross- 
fkeu  and  poUntion  of  their  ideas.'*— Wab- 

BURTOV. 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  nncuth ;  uncouth, 
unhiovon).    See  Awkward. 

COAST.    Bank.    Shore. 

The  Coast  (O.  Fr.  coHe,  Lat.  eotta, 
a  ribf  nde)  had  of  old  the  meaning  of 
a  natural  line  limiting  a  territory,  not 
being  of  necessity  a  sea-line.  After 
the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  de- 
moniac, the  people  of  Gadara  besought 
Jesus  that  ne  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts,  that  is,  borders.  As  now 
employed  of  the  sea-line  of  a  country, 
it  is  a  geographical  term,  while  Shore 
is  a  physical  term.  It  is  from  the  A.  S. 
le^ran,  eeiran,  to  divide^  and  is  con- 
nected with  sheaVf  sAsre,  shard,  shred, 
&c.  &c.  The  shore  is  the  strip  of  land 
washed  by  the  sea ;  the  coast  is  the 
line  of  rocky  indentations  laid  down 
on  the  navigator's  chart.  The  shore 
is  that  on  which  seafarers  land ;  it  is 
barren,  flat,  or  rockv,  covered  with 
sand  or  sea-weed ;  the  coast  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country,  it  is  iron- 
bound  or  affording  natural  harbours, 
and  is  the  field  of  the  marine  explorer. 
Bank  ^perhaps  an  A.S.  banc,  cf.  bench, 
but  this,  though  a  probable  form,  is 
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not  supported:  Sreat,  Etym.  Diet.) 
is  a  mound  or  ridge  of  earth,  raised 
above  the  surrounding  level ;  whether 
contiguous  to  water,  as  a  river,  lake, 
sea,  or  not.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  ocean,  be- 
cause it  seldom  presents  this  appear- 
ance; but  in  a  nautical  sense  is  receired 
to  denote  the  flat,  shoal,  or  shallow^ 
partially  or  entirely  covered  bv  the 
sea ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

COEVAL.  Contemporary.  Syn- 
chronous.    Commensurate. 

The  difference  of  force  between 
these  terms  is  sufliciently  indicated 
by  their  derivations ;  Coeval  being 
compounded  of  Lat.  mmm,  an  age,. 
and  Contemporary  of  ten^na,  titne. 
As  the  age  is  of  long  duration,  the 
term  coeval  is  employed  when  the 
sense  is  existing  in  the  same  age,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  remote  as  well  as  long^ 
as^  "Silence  coeval  with  eternity, 
**  rhe  building  of  such  a  pyramid  was 
coeval  with  such  a  dynasty  of  Keyp- 
tian  kings."  But,  tempue  meaning 
strictly  a  D&riion  of  time,  a  period,  we 
employ  tne  term  contemporary  for 
srjmchronous  periods  that  are  shorter. 
Duch  are  the  lives  of  men.  "  He  wa» 
oontemporaiy  (it  would  be  absurd  to 
•ayooeyal)  with  meat  college." 

"  The  history  of  redemption  is  ooeval  with 
thai  of  the  globe  itself,  has  run  through 
every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  will  oatlast 
its  vtmoet  duration.**— Bishop  Hurd. 

**  This  king  rHenry  VIII.)  was  eontem- 
pprary  with  tne  greatest  monarehs  of 
Bnrope,  namely  the  Emperor,  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  France.**— Strtpb. 

Although  Synchmonous  (e-vmo9et^ 
eontenmoraneout)  is  only  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  conttrnporary, 
it  is  a  convenient  term  to  use  when 
nothing  more  ia  intended  than  the 
simultaneity  of  two  occurrences  as  a 
matter  of  history. 

"  Sensations  are  impressed  either  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  or  in  eontignons  sne- 
cessive  instants.  Henee  it  follows  that  th» 
corresponding  associations  are  either  synr- 
chronout  or  socoetisiTe.*'— Bslseam. 

The  term  Commensurate  (Lat. 
eommeruuratuSjmentura,  a  meoMurt)  may 
be  analogously  employed  when  the 
meaning  is  that  two  durations  synchro- 
niae.     {See  Adequate.) 

"We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positire  idea 
of  any  space  or  duration  which  is  not  i 


[collate] 

HP  and  commtmntraU  to  repeated  nvmben 
<n  feet  or  yuds,  or  dajrt  and  years  which 
are  theeommon  measorea^  whereof  we  have 
the  ideas  ia  our  aunds,  and  wherebj  we 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  these  sorts  of  qoan- 
tities/*-LoCMi. 

COGNATE.    Alued. 

As  Allied  (  Fr.  cUtier,  Lat.  aUigire, 
to  hind  together)  means  bovnd  b^  al- 
most anj  union  or  connexion  of  inte- 
restSy  as  by  marriage,  compact, 
treaty,  iMgue,  descent :  so  Cognate 
means  allied  by  virtue  ot  a  common  de- 
Kent.  Both  terms  are  extended  be- 
yond the  ]>nmarT  application  to  human 
relationships,  in  the  group  of  Indo- 
European  languages,  the  Welsh,  for 
instance,  and  the  Latin  are  allied. 
Single  words  are  said  to  be  cognate 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
root.    That  is  cognate  which  is  allied 
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COHERENT.    Consistent. 

That  is  Coherent  (Lat.  ct.terere, 
to  stick  together)  which  is  connected  by 
some  relation  or  agreement  of  form, 
order,  sequence,  and  the  like,  lliat  is 
Consistent  (Lat.  esnwt^,  to  ttand 
together)  which  is  in  harmony  with 
something  external  to  itself  with 
which  it  IS  compared.  An  incoherent 
account  is  one  which  does  not  bang  to- 
gether, one  in  which  some  statements 
seem  out  of  character  with  others,  so 
that  such  statements  do  not  seem  to 
harmonize  among  themselves,  but  to  be 
possessed  offerees  which  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  main  driftof  what  is  said. 
An  inconsistent  account  is  one  which 
contradicts  itself.  Words  are  said  to 
be  incoherent,  actions  inconsistent. 
The  coherent  presupposes  what  is 
analogous  to  orgifinio  unity ;  the  con- 
sistent presupposes  a  unity  of  charac- 
ter, sentiment,  or  principle.  A  man's 
reasoning  is  incoherent  from  want  of 
logical  power ;  it  is  inconsistent  when 
he  allows  himself  to  give  expression 
to  different  opinions  or  sentiments  in 
succession,  lliat  which  is  inconsis- 
tent is  incon^ous  snd  incompatible. 
That  which  is  incoherent  is  dislocated, 
rambling,  loose,  and  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Coherence  is  especially  ne- 
oeassry  in  narration  and  discourse; 
consistency  in  ^ving  evidence,  in 
didactic  exhortation,  and  in  the  con- 
doet  of  daily  life. 


COLD.    Frigid.     Gelid.    Cool. 

Of  these.  Cold  ( A.  S.  ceald)  simply 
expresses  the  absence  of  heat  in  any 
degree,  whether  physically  or  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  ot  the  mental  feel- 
ings or  passions.  Frigid  ( Lat.  /H- 
gtduSfJ'ngue,  cold)  denotes  that  wnich 
IS  b^  nature  relatively  cold,  as  the 
Frigrid  Zone.  Cool  (A.  S.  col)  de- 
notes the  lesser  degreef^  of  cold,  and 
Gbud  {Lat.  gcCiduSy  gHuy  Jrost)  is 
applicable  only  to  conditions  of 
natural  substances,  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere.  A  cold  nature  is  wanting 
in  zeal  and  warm-heartedness,  re- 
served, unswayed  b  v  passion  or  ardour 
of  sentiment.  A  frigid  nature  com- 
municates its  coldness  by  a  distant, 
unsympathizin^  manner.  A  frigia 
stvle  of  speaking  or  writing  is  one 
which  neither  conveys  nor  excites 
warmth  of  feeling  or  brightness  of 
thought.  Cool  is  employed  not  so 
much  of  temperament  (like  Cold  and 
Frigid)  as  of  the  state  of  mind  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  praiseworthy,  as  cold 
with  the  contrary.  So  we  say,  '<  cold 
calculation,"  **  cold  indififerenoe,"  but 
''cool  determination  or  courage." 
When  coolness  has  an  unfavourable 
sense,  it  refers  to  specific  demeanour 
towards  others,  as  *'cool  impudence." 
*'  It  is  in  vain  thai  we  would  cokUy  gue 
On  such  as  smile  upon  ns ;  the  heart  most 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness."  Byron. 
"Then,  crashed  bj  mles,  and  weakened  as 

reAned, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tra^j  declined. 
From  bard  to  Sard  the  friaid  eantion  crept. 
Till    Declamation   rowred   while    Passioa 
•lept."  JoHirsoxr. 

"  To  what  cool  cave  shall  I  descend. 

Or  to  what  gelid  foantain  bend  P  " 

Mjlrvxl. 

'*  To  say  the  tnith»when  the  matter  comes 
to  be  considered  impartially  and  ooolfy^ 
their  fknlts  of  whatever  kind  will  admit  of 
mnch  alleviation.** — Bishop  Husd. 

COLLATE.    CoMPABE. 

To  Compare  (  Lat.  compdrare)  is  the 
generic  term.  To  Collate  (Lat. 
confetrtf  part,  collattu)  is  specific.  Col- 
lation is  a  particular  kind  of  compari- 
son not  entirely  confined  to  matters  of 
literary  criticism,  though  mostly  relat- 
ing to  these,  but  to  all  close  compari- 
sons of  which  the  object  is  to  note, 
not  general  resemblance  or  disaimi 
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Uuritj,  but  specific  points  of  agreement 
and  disagreement. 

COLLECT.  Assemble.  Musteb. 
Gather. 

To  Collect  (Lat.  coUigh^^  part. 
wlleetus)  is  to  gather  from  different 
places  into  one  body  or  place. 

**Soae  ritaalisu  buj  the  collects  are 
pnren  made  among  the  people  collected  or 
gathered  together/'— Comber. 

To  Assemble    (O.   Fr.   astembUr, 
L.  Lat.  asiimlUaref  to  brin^  iogither) 
differs  from  Collect  in  being  applic- 
able  only  to    persons,  and  not  to 
things. 
"  Thither  he  atsembUd  aU  hit  train.** 
MiLTOir. 
The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  has 
become  uncommon.    It  then  means  to 
cause  to  meet  in  the  same  place. 

To  Muster  (lit.  to  hold  an  inspec- 
tion of  troops ;  Fr,  monstrty  monstr^e ; 
Lat.  moiutrars,  to  ihow)  is  to  bring  by 
effort  or  by  authority  to  a  certain 
place  or  occasion.  It  aiders  from  Col- 
lect and  Assemble  in  being  applic- 
able to  one  as  well  as  many,  hence, 
metaphorically,  *^  to  muster  courage,'* 
and  nrom  Assemble  also,  in  being  ap- 
plicable both  to  persons  and  things. 
"  Prone  on  the  lonely  grare  of  the  dear 

man 
49he  drops,  whilst  bnsy  meddling  memory 
In  barbaroQS  svceessions  mutters  np 
The   past    endearments  of    their   softer 

honn.**  Blair. 

Gather  (A.  S.  gaderian)  has  the 
«enses  of  collect  and  assemble,  and 
others  of  its  own.  As  Muster  implies 
ihe  point  to,  so  Gather  the  source 
•from,  which  the  taking  is:  hence 
aimply  to  gather  a  flower,  which  ex- 
presses no  collection  at  all. 

"  Not  that  fkir  field 
Of   Enna.    where    Proserpin,    gathering 

flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Vas  gathered,  which  cost  Oeres  all  that 

rin 
her  through  the  world.** 

MiLTOV. 

The  term,  like  Collect,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  deduction  or  inference.  "  I 
nther,"  that  is,  I  infer,  ^<so  and  so 
from  what  YOU  say."  The  expression 
of  the  English  Liturcy,  "  When  two 
or  three  are  gatherea  together,"  has 
censured   as   tautology;    it  is 
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plainljr  not  so.    All  gathering  is  not 
collective,  as  we  hare  seen. 

COLOUR.  Dye.  Tikoe.  Staim. 
Paint. 

To  Colour  (Lat.  c'itbrare)  is  simply 
to  impart  a  hue,  whether  superficially 
or  suDstantially,  or  both,  aa  to  colour 
the  outside  of  a  house  ;  Nature  colours 
the  grass  with  green.  It  may  denote 
an  artificial  process,  or  a  process  of 
nature. 

**  Vain  is  the  hope  bj  colouring  to  diwiay 
The  bright  eflVilgence  of  the  noon-tide  ray. 
Or  paint  the  ftiU-orbed  mler  of  the  skies 
With  pencils  dipt  in  dnll  terrestrial  djes." 
Masok. 

Dye  (A.  S.  dedgian)  denotes  a 
purely  artificial  process,  by  which 
either  the  surface  or  the  entire  texture 
may  be  coloured;  as,  an  ivory  ball, 
which  may  be  dyed  red,  or  a  silken 
fabric. 

"Weaving  was  the  inrention  of  th« 
Egyptians,  and  dyeing  wool  of  the  Lydians." 
— Uollamd,  Fiinj/. 

To  Tinge  (Lat.  tin^^)  is  applied 
to  both  natural  andsrtificial  processes, 
but  implies  a  subordinate  degree  of 
colourmg^;  as,  a  red  colour  mav  be 
tinged  with  blue,  the  maiden's  cheek 
is  tinged  with  rea. 

"  There  is  constantly  a  cheerftd  grey  sky 
Jnst  snfflcient  to  screen  the  snn,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  violence  of  its  perpendicular  rajns, 
without  obscuring  the  air  or  tingeing  the 
daylight  with  an  tmpleasant  or  melancholy 
hue.*--ANS0N'S  yojfageM. 

To  Stain,  which  is  abbrcYiated  from 
dittain  (Fr.  desteindre,  Lat.  dis  -tin- 
guirBf  to  decorate) f  is,  properly,  to 
colour  with  a  heterogeneous  colour, 
or  to  discolour,  as  '*  stain  the  pure 
white  with  accidental  spots."  From 
the  application  or  involuntary  contact 
of  foreign  colouring  matter,or  the  idea 
of  adornment  in  dittinguXre,  the  term 
stain  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  kind 
of  dyeing.  In  this  way,  as  Paint  (  Fr. 
peindrty  Lat.  pinghe)  denotes  the 
covering  of  the  surface  with  a  pig- 
ment, so  Stain  and  Dye  indicate  the 
colouring  of  the  substance  itself;  and 
Stain  is  said  chiefly  of  solids,  as  ivorr, 
wood,  glass ;  and  Dye  of  fibrous  bud- 
stances  and  textile  fabrics.  Stain  is 
often  used  for  the  accidental  nuuring 
of  one  colour  by  another. 


[command] 

"  See  what  reward  the  gratefU  senate  vield 
For  the  lost  blood  which  itams  yoa  northern 

fl«W."  RowE'8  Luean. 

"  Trne  poetry  the  painter's  power  diBpiaTt ; 
Tme  painting  emulates  the  poet*B  lays/^ 
Masok. 

COME,    Arbive. 

To  Come  (  A  .8.  cuman)  expreflset  no 
more  than  to  reach  np  to  some  point, 
«tate,  or  condition. 

"  If  the  good  man  of  the  honse  had  known 
at  what  hoar  the  thief  would  come,  he  wonld 
hare  watched."— J?|6Z«. 

To  Arrive  (Fr.  arrivery  L.  Lat.  arri- 
pare,  to  come  to  shore,  ad  rxpam)  ifl  to 
come  to  tkziven  destination.  Periods 
of  time,  tidings,  and  events,  as  well  as 
moving  persons  or  bodies,  are  said  to 
arrive. 

"  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  James,  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
the  cxminq  of  onr  Lord  in  terms  which,  like 
those  of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  im- 
ply an  expectation  in  those  writers  of  His 
speedy  amiw/."— HoRSLET. 

COMELY.  Graceful.  Elegant. 

Comely  (A.  8.  cym/ic)  expresses 
more  than  becoming.  A  very  cheap 
thing  maj,on  account  of  colour,  shape, 
and  the  like,  be  becoming ;  but  Com  e  l  v 
denotes  some  degree  of  intrinsic  value. 
Comely  is  either  applied  directly  to 
the  personal  appearance,  as  a  comely 
face  or  fieure ;  or  to  something  closely 
connected  with  it  by  way  of  dress,  of 
personal  decoration,  or  attendant  cir- 
cumstance. But  this  latter  is  now 
well-nigh  obsolete. 
"  A  happier  and  more  comely  tune." 

Shakbspbarb. 
Rather  the  difference  between  Com  ely 
and  Becoming  at  present  seems  to  be 
that  comely  qualifies  only  the  person ; 
becoming  qualifies  something  which 
bears  relation  to  the  person. 
"  A  comely  creature." 

Piers  Flougkman. 

Graceful,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
independent  ooth  of  personal  relation- 
ship and  of  intrinsic  value.  It  de- 
notes simply  an  ele^nce  and  charm 
(Lat.  gratia)  of  outlme  or  movement 
The  pendent  flower,  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  action  of  the 
accomplished  orator,  are  graceful. 

"  Graeefubtess  is  an  idea  not  very  diffe- 
rent from  bean^.  It  consists  in  much  the 
Mme  things.  Gracefulness  a  an  idea  he- 
longing  to  posture  and  motion."— Bubkb. 
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Elegant  (Lat.  irltgans)  denotes 
acquired  grace,  or  such  grace  as  indi- 
cates the  touch  of  artificial  refinement* 
The  peasant  girl  may  be  comely  and 
graceful  by  nature,  but  not  elegant, 
save  so  &r  as  nature  gives  to  some 
what  it  requires  art  to  develop  in 
others.  It  is  only  reflexively  that  we 
speak  of  "elegant  furniture,"  or  au 
*'elegant  classic." 

'*The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  trom  rudeness  to  convenience,  from 
eonvenjence  to  elegance,  and  from  elegance 
to  nioet7."--JoHK8oir. 

COMMAND.  Order.  Injunc- 
tion.   Pbeceft. 

Command  (Fr.  commander)  is  the 
most  general  of  these  terms.  It  gene- 
rally indicates  a  person  of  higher 
station.  We  speak  of  the  Divine 
commands,  and  commandments  of 
the  Divine  law.  The  noun  command- 
ment has  now  this  restricted  applica- 
tion. The  command  flows  from  one 
who  is  in  permanent  authority,  juris- 
diction, station,  office. 

"How  oommandatory  the  apostolical 
anthoritj  was,  is  best  discernible  bj  the 
Apostle's  mandates  unto  the  churches  upon 
several  occasions,  as  to  the  Thessalonians, 
'We  command  the  brethren.'"— Bishop 
Morton. 

Order  (Fr.  ordre,  Lat.  ord(nem) 
comes  from  a  person  less  removed  in 
rank.  The  general  gives  commands, 
the  inferior  officers  order.  The 
master  orders,  not  commands,  his  ser- 
vant. In  Command  there  is  more  of 
power  and  dignity;  in  Order,  more  of 
specific  energy  or  peremptoriness.  A 
command  may  be  neld  permanently, 
an  order  is  given  to  be  executed  for 
the  occasion.  The  command  or  com- 
mandment is  more  general  than  the 
order.  He  who  goveras,  commands  ; 
he  who  causes  another  to  carrv  into 
execution,  orders.  The  general  com- 
mands the  army  and  orders  an  assault. 
Orders  are  given  in  some  cases  where 
no  power  or  authority  of  command 
exists,  as  when  a  physician  orders  a 
certain  medicine  to  be  taken  by  his 
patient.  Force  may  order,  supenority 
commands.  To  command  may  be 
latent,  to  order  is  active.  A  citadel 
commands  a  town,  that  is,  could  re- 
duce or  demolish  it  if  necessary.    A 
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point  of  Tiew  is  called  commanding 
which  hai  elevation  and  extent,  and 
•o  seems  to  fpre  the  spectator  a  lupe- 
rioritj  over  it. 

"  A  8ti>p-dftine,  too,  I  have,  a  cnned  she. 
Who  mlet  mj  henpecked  nre,  and  ordtn 
me."  DBTDBir. 

As  command  and  order  relate  to 
specific  acts,  so  Injunction  (Lat. 
injunctibnem)  relates  rather  to  gv'neral 
conduct ;  as,  an  iniunction  of  secrecy, 
an  injunction  to  be  careful.  It  has 
more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the 
official  about  it.  So  that,  as  Com- 
mand and  Order  are  for  one's  own 
sake.  80  Injunction  may  be  entirely 
for  tne  sake  of  the  other,  as  the  father 
enjoins  his  son  to  be  diligent. 

"  Though  all  duties  expressly  enjoined  are 
by  virtae  of  sach  injunction  eqaally  neces- 
sary, yet  it  follows  not  that  they  are  m 
themselves  equally  excellent." — South. 

Precept  (Lat.  prgceptum)  w  com- 
monly not  addressed  to  individuals, 
but  nas  a  moral  or  didactic  force, 
which  flows  not  simply,  or,  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  from  the  authority  of  the 
person,  but  finom  the  inherent  wisdom 
of  the  thing  itself.  A  command,  an 
order,  or  an  injunction  may  be  old  or 
new  upon  the  occasion ;  a  |irecept  re- 
fers always  to  that  which  is  old  and 
established,  or  at  least  meant  to  be- 
come so  as  a  thing  of  lasting  obligation. 

«•  PrecepU  are  shortr-necessarily  most 
be  so— take  ap  bat  little  room,  and  for  that 
reason  do  not  always  strike  with  the  force 
or  leave  the  impression  whieh  they  ought  to 
do."— Pautt. 

COMMERCIAL.    Mercantile. 

Commercial  {tee  Commerce)  is 
the  widest  tenn,  being  sometimes 
made  to  embrace  Mercantile  (Lat. 
mercarij  to  traffic;  mercemy  merchan- 
dize). In  that  sense  it  extends  to  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
merce ;  as,  a  commercial  speculation^  a 
commercial  education,  a  commercial 
people.  Mercantile  respects  the 
actual  transaction  of  business;  and, 
as  Commercial  relates  strictly  to  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  so  Mer- 
cantile rektes  to  their  sale  when 
brought  to  market. 

*'  I^cry  man  chos  lives  by  exehanging, 
or  becomes  in  some  measure  a  merehant, 
and  the  society  itself  pows  to  be  what  is 
properly  a  commercuU  society."— Adam 
Smith. 
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"  Such  is  the  happhiess,  the  hope  of  which 
seduced  me  from  the  dnties  and  pleasures  of 
a  mercantite  life.'*— Johvsok. 

COMMIT.  Intrust.  Consign. 
Confide. 

These  words  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  to 
the  care  and  custody  of  another. 
Commit  is  the  widest  teim,  and  ex- 
presses no  more  than  generally  the 
delivery  into  another's  cnsrge ;  as,  to 
commit  a  case  to  an  sttomey^  or  a 
felon  to  prison.  It  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  placing  a  thing  in 
permanent  juxtaposition,  connexion, 
or  relation  to  another ;  as,  to  commit 
words  to  memory  or  thoughts  to  paper. 

"  The  Loird  Chancellor,  upon  petition  or 
information,  grants  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  party'b  state  of  mind,  and  if  he  be 
found  non  compos,  he  usually  commtts  the 
care  of  his  person,  with  a  suitable  allowance 
for  his  maintenance,  to  some  firiend,  who  is 
then  called  his  committee.**- Blaokstonx. 

To  Intrust  is  to  put  in  tmety  and 
denotes  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  ; 
as^  to  intrust  a  chiB  to  the  care  of  a 
fheud,  or  the  friend  himself  with  the 
care  of  the  child.  Unlike  Commit,  it 
is  applicable  only  to  personal  charge. 

"  The  Joy  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  which 
the^  only  are  admitted  to  who  are  careAol 
to  unprove  the  talents  they  axe  intrusted 
withal.**— WiLKim. 

lo  Consign  (Lat.  consisndre,  to 
sign  or  teal)  is  a  more  formal  act,  im- 
plying abandonment  at  least  of  pre- 
sent responsibility,  and  a  more  com- 
plete merging  m  the  keeping  of 
another,  or  a  more  complete  change  of 
state ;  as.  to  consign  goods  into  the 
hands  ot  an  asrent;  and,  yet  mors 
strongly,  thougn  metaphorically,  to 
consign  a  body  to  the  grave.  It  is 
only  objects,  not  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities ss  in  Uie  case  of  Commit,  which 
are  consigned.  So  we  commit  either 
individuals,  or  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  them,  to  others,  but  we  con- 
sign the  individuals  only. 
"  Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Contigned  the  youthful  ooasort  to  his  care." 
Pope. 

To  Confide  (Lat.  confide)  com- 
bines the  transfer  of  responsibility 
implied  in  Consign  with  the  assuranoe 
implied  in  Trust.  In  the  phrase,'*  to 
confide  a  secret,"  the  responsibility  is 
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nther  shared  than  transferred.  In- 
trust regards  matters  of  action.  Con- 
fide of  knowledge  also.  It  is  because 
I  confide  in  him  that  I  intrust  him 
with  this  business.  To  confide  is  to 
feel  as  well  as  to  act ;  to  intrust  is  onl  j 
to  act. 

"Coogren  may  under  the  constitution 
eonMde  to  the  Circnit  Conrt  jnriadiction  of 
•11  oftnees  against  the  United  Statee."— 

8TOKT. 

COMMIT.    Perpetratb. 

As  it  relates  to  the  doing  of  deeds, 
CoMMFT  is  used  only  in  an  unfaToor- 
able  and  bad  sense ;  ss,  to  commit  an 
error,  a  fiinlt,  or  a  crime.  Good 
deeds  are  never  committed. 

Perfstkatb  (Lat.  perpctran,  to 
aehmte^  in  a  gooa  sense  or  in  a  bad 
sense  )is  in  the  same  way  restricted, but 
has  only  reference  to  grosser  errors 
or  crimes.  So  we  might  say,  "  I 
committed  a  slight  mistake; "  but  the 
terms  slight  and  mistake  would  be  in- 
compatible with  Perpetrate.  The 
term  is,  however,  used  of  lighter  mat- 
ters ;  as,  to  perpetrate  a  blunder,  or  a 
gross  fault  in  manners,  as  we  say  when 
we  wish  sarcastically  to  exaggerate. 
"  Lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treason." 

Drtdeit. 
**  What  great  advaneement  hast  thon  here- 
by won, 
Bjr  being  the  instnunent  to  perpetrate 
So  fool  a  deed ?**  Danisu 

COMMON.  Obdinary.  Vulgar. 

Common  (Lat.  communis),  from  its 
pimaiy  sense  of  ^erural,  frequent, 
DBS  naturally  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  ehmp  firom  its  fivquent  oc- 
currence, and  of  no  high  or  refined 
kind.  The  term  expresses  rather  a 
negative  idea  than  any  positive  defect 
or  objectionableness.  A  common- 
looking  person  is  one  who  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of 
people  about  him.  The  word  often 
means  no  more  than  generality  or 
frequency,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  The  commonness  and  general  long  re- 
eeptioa  of  a  doctrine  isnot  asaffieientargir- 
mcnt  of  the  troth  of  it,"— South. 

As  that  is  common  in  which  many 
persons  partake,  so  that  is  Ordinary 
(Fr.  ordinaire)  which  is  apt  to  meet 
us  in  the  common  order  or  succession 
of  thin^,  as  '*  an  ordinanr  face." 
Hence  it  takes  its  character  for  praise 


or  blame,  according  to  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  associated.  No  such  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  phrase,  '*the 
ordinary  forms /of  law.  "  Men  of 
ordinary  judgment,"  would  mean 
whose  judgment  would  make  them 
fit  judges,  as  being  of  an  average 
goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  .say 
of  a  book  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
performance,  would  express  dispa- 
ra^ement.  In  this  disparaging  sense^ 
it  indicates  what  is  not  likely  to  at- 
tract or  interest. 

"Natnre  bestowed  npon  Pythagoras  a 
form  and  jperson  more  than  ordinarify 
comely."—  Observer. 

Vulgar  (LAt.  vulgaris;  vulgus,  the 
common  people),  though  it  had  not 
originally  this  decidedly  unfavourable 
sense,  as  in  the  old  phrase  ''  vulgar," 
that  is,  common, ''  tongue,"  is  always 
now  employed  with  some  tinge  of 
depreciation ,  if  not  of  actual  dispraise. 
Vulnur  reports  are  such  as  are  circu- 
lated among  people,  and  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  interest  them  in  parti- 
cular. In  a  stronger  sense,  vulgar 
indicates  depravation  of  taste  and 
manners.  In  its  unfitvourable  scnse^ 
Vulgar  is  far  stronger  than  Common 
or  ORniNARY,because  it  means  what  is 
distinctively  seen  in  common  people. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men ;  while  Common 
and  Ordinary  are  applicable  also  to 
the  course  or  nature  of  events.  We 
may  say,  generally,  that  which  is 
ordinary  has  in  it  nothing  dis- 
tingmshed :  that  which  is  common, 
nothing  refined ;  that  which  is  vulgar, 
nothing  noble. 

"Verses  which  a  few  years  past  were 
thonght  worthy  the  attention  of  children 
only,  or  of  the  lowest  and  mdest  orders^ 
are  now  admired  for  that  artless  simplicity 
which  once  obtained  the  name  of  coarseness 
and  vuigarity.*' — Kxox. 

COMPANION.  Associate.  Com- 
rade. Colleague.  Mate.  Partner. 

Companion  (L.  Lat.  com-pdnionemy^ 
from  panis,  bread,  originally  meaning 
a  messmate:  see  Bracket,  s.  v.  com- 
pagne)  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied 
to  anv  person  who  keepR  company  with 
another  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
without  such  connexion  being  habi- 
tual, or  even  of  necessitv  an  equality 
between  the  two.     "  All  through  my 
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tnrelfl  mj  dog  was  my  faithful  oom- 
panion."  There  must  be  aome  degree 
of  sympath J  in  pleasure  or  pain. 

"  Alas !  mj  aoiil,  thoa  pleMing  eompanion 
of  this  body,  thoQ  fleeting  thing  that  art 
now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou  flying?" 
-Ttitier. 

Associate  (Lat.  astbeidrtj  to  make  a 
companion  of)  denotes  habitual  and  vo- 
luntary companionship  on  the  ground 
of  personal  community  of  feeling. 

"The  Apostles,  and  their  as$odate$.*'-~ 
Bishop  Portsub. 

Comrade  (Fr.  camaratUf  Lat. 
^mira,  a  chamber)  is  used  of  com- 
panionship in  certain  of  the  lighter 
relations  of  society,  dependent  upon 
and  subordinate  to  a  common  rule  of 
life.  So  a  comrade  is  an  associate 
who  is  not  so  purely  by  personal 
choice.  Playfellows  at  school,  or 
soldiers  of  the  same  regiment  are  com- 
raden.  The  comrade  /tuei  with  us, 
the  companion  goes  with  us.  The 
comrade  is  more  intimate  than  the 
companion,  who  may  be  lightly  joined 
and  lightly  left. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  other  two  squad- 
rons were  calm  spectators  of  the  root  of 
their  comnidlM."— AifSOK'S  Voyoffes. 

Mate  (etym.  doubtful;  see  Wedg- 
wood) is  to  the  graver  relations  of  life 
what  Comrade  is  to  the  lighter,  and 
denotes  a  common  employment  in 
which  each  takes  a  part.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  relation  between  two 
persons,  while  comrade  always  implies 
a  number. 

"I 
WiU  way  me  to  some  irither'd  bongh,  and 

there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lunent  till  I  am  lost."   8ha.kbspkarb. 

Colleague  (Fr.  eolUgue^  Lat.  col- 
tega)  is  one  who  is  united  with 
another  in  the  tenure  of  an  office,  or 
the  discharge  of  an  officii  djaty. 

"  Being  yet  very  yoong,  says  Plntareh,  I 
was  joined  in  commission  with  another  in 
on  embassy  to  the  proconsul,  and  my  col- 
league, fiUling  sick,  was  forced  to  stay  be- 
hind, so  that  the  whole  business  was  trans- 
acted by  me  alone."— Dbtdbn. 

Partner  is  commonly  one  who 
takes  pari  in  a  social  community  of 
interest,  whether  grare  or  gay;  as, 
a  partner  in  business,  a  partner  in 
the  dance,  a  partner  for  life. 


"  No  fiuth,  no  trost,  no  friendship,  thaU  be 

known 
Among  the  Jeolons  partners  of  a  throne ; 
But  he  who  reigns  shall  strire  to  reign 
Bowx'8  Zjcom. 


COMPARATIVELY.  Rela- 
tively. 

Comparatively  means  according 
to  estimate  made  by  comparison; 
Relatively,  aooordinjr  to  a  relation 
to  something  else.  The  former  is 
opposed  to  positively,  the  latter  to 
atMolutely.  Comparatively  regards 
an  average,  relatively  a  standard  or 
requirement.  There  were  relatively 
few  persons  present,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  that  had  brought  tnem 
together.  There  were  comparatively 
few,  that  is,  considering  the  generality 
of  such  occasions. 

COMPARTMENT.  Depart- 
ment. 

These  words,  derivatives  of  the 
Lat.  partirif  to  part  of\  express,  the  for- 
mer only  material  divisions,  the  latter 
divisions  of  an  abstract  kind,  as  mental, 
intellectual,  literary,  conventional. 

COMPENSATION.  Remune- 
ration. Recompense.  Amends. 
Satispactio^.  Requital.  Reward. 
Meed.    Guerdon. 

To  Compensate  is  to  furnish  an 
ec^uivalent  for  anything  lost  or  parted 
with  by  another  ( Lat.  comipensarty  to 
counterbalanoe^  to  compensate).  It 
commonlv  supposes  that  the  loss  ha8 
■been  in  favour,  or,  in  some  way,  in 
the  cause  of  the  person  making  the 
compensation ;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. So  one  might,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  give  to  a  poor  person  as  a 
compensation  for  a  loss  wnich  he  had 
unfortunately  sustained. 

"  Not  haring  any  certain  knowled^  of  a 
ftitnre  state  of  reward  (though  the  wisest  of 
them  did  indeed  hope  for  it,  and  think  it 
highly  probable),  they  were  forced,  that 
they  nught  be  consistent  with  their  own 
principles,  to  suppose  the  practice  of  virtue 
a  snfBcient  rewara  to  itself  in  all  oaoes,  and 
a  full  eompenaation  for  all  the  suArings  of 
the  world."— Glarul 

Remuneration  (Lat.  rEmun^ratio- 
nem  )  is  commonly  taken  in  the  specific 
sense  of  compensation  for  personal 
services  done  to  the  remunerator. 
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**  Hmnui  legidaton  hare  for  the  most 
part  chowm  to  maka  the  Mnction  of  their 
laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remmuratoryt 
or  to  eonsiat  rather  in  pnniahments  than  in 
actual  particnlar  rewards.** 'Blackstonx. 

Recompense  and  Reward  stand 
to  each  other  in  this  relation,  that 
reoompense  (Fr.  recompense)  is  a  re- 
ward equivalent  to  the  thing  done. 
Reward  is,  literally,  that  which  re- 
ganU  or  is  related  to  the  thin^  (Yr. 
reader,  to  keep  in  vievf).  An  inaus- 
tnous  hoy  at  school  is  rewarded,  not 
recompensed,  hy  a  prise.  On  the 
other  nand,  if  the  boy  were  to  set  his 
reward  against  the  efforts  and  self- 
denial  he  had  made  and  exercised  in 
order  to  gain  his  price,  he  might  say, 
"I  am  well  recompensed  for  all  I 
hare  dona."  Reward  follows  upon 
action  or  conduct,  and  may  be  for 
good  or  bad  conduct.  In  the  former 
ease  it  is  opposed  to  punishment,  in 
the  latter  it  is  identical  with  it.  Re- 
compense is  wide,  and  more  varied  on 
the  g^unds  of  its  bestowal.  It  has 
less  rejgard  to  the  simple  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  action,  and  more  to 
the  whole  sum  of  what  it  cost,  in 
time,  efibrt,  and  the  like.  Yet  recom- 
pense is,  generally  speakine,  the  re- 
turn due  to  merit,  of  which  the  nature 
and  amount  are  to  be  determined  by 
equitable  o<yisiderations  and  custom. 
Remuneration  is  for  service,  recom- 
pense for  long,  assiduous,  meritorious 
service. 

'*  Thon  who  haat  taught  me  to  f<n«iTe  the 

ill. 
And  reeompenee  as  flriends  the  good  misled. 
If  merey  be  a  precept  of  Thy  will, 
Betam  that  mercy  on  Thy  serrant's  head." 
DRTDSir. 

"  Which  good  and  eril,  pleasure  or  pain, 
attending  an  observance  or  breach  of  the 
law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is 
what  we  call  reward  and  punishment."— 
Locu. 

Meed  (A.  S.  m£d,  merit j  reward) 
is  not  a  term  of  familiar  use.  It  is  a 
reward  which  we  fairly  earn  by  our 
own  exertions ;  something  bestowed 
or  rendered  in  consideration  of  merit, 
and  which  does  not,  like  Reward, 
imply  any  substantial  value,  as  the 
*'  meed  of  praise,"  but  rather  some- 
thing which  derives  its  value  from  its 
honourable  character. 


"As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  mueh  feme  in  heaven  expect  thy 
meed."  MiLTOv. 

Guerdon  is  a  French  word,  and 
combines  the  two  notions  of  a  volun« 
tary  g^ft  and  a  reward,  being  a  hybrid 
L.  Lat.  wider-donum ;  made  up  of  O. 
H.  G.  wider, back  again ;  and  the  Lat. 
ddnum,  a  gift:  me  Littre.  It  is  that 
which  is  received  and  recognized  as  a 
recompense  firom  one  who  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  recognize  the 
thing  done,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be 
of  intrinsic  value. 

"Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed. 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed.'* 

COWPEB. 

Amends  and  Satisfaction  both  be- 
long to  cases  in  which  the  person 
complaint  of  loss.  Amends  (Fr.  amende) 
relates  rather  to  the  thing,  tatisfaetion 
(Lat.  sdtis/'aetidnem)  to  the  person. 
Am  ends  restores  the  balance  of  depri- 
vation. Satisfaction  the  balance  of 
discontent.  So  we  may  make  amends 
not  only  to  persons,  but  abstractedlv ;. 
as  we  speak  of  making  amends  for  idle- 
ness by  increased  efforts  afterwards ; 
but  satisfaction  is  purely  personal. 

"  Then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which,  methinks, 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence — that  thy  seed  slmU 

bruise 
The  Serpent's  head— piteous  amends." 

MiLTOK. 

"For  the  transgressions  of  man,  maa 
ought  to  make  satisfactioH,  but  he  could 
not.** — Shxridak,  Armons. 

Requital,  which,  like  quit  and  ac~ 
quit,  is  originally  from  Lat.  quies,  rest 
(something  given  to  set  the  mind  of 
the  debtor  at  rest),  is  simply  the 
giving  of  something  in  return  for 
someming  done  towards  ourselves. 
This  may  be  anything  but  a  reward 
or  a  recompense.  It  is  dictated  sim- 
ply by  gratitude,  and  is  not  conferred. 
The  requital  is  of  the  fullest  possible 
value  in  the  case  of  the  truly  gpratefiil. 
It  is  mean  or  even  injurious  in  the 
absolutely  ungratefuL  It  is  a  matter 
of  evil  for  evil  in  the  vindictive.  It 
is  simple  punishment  in  cases  where 
it  consists  of  deserved  suffering  coming 
from  those  who  have  a  right  to  inflict  it. 

"  Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  bene- 
fkctor;  he  owes  him  all  the  good  he  re- 
ceives from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to» 
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thankftil  aelmowledginent»Mid,wheneTerhe 
hath  oppMrtani  ty,  to  an  equivalent  requital, " 
—Scott,  Christian  Lift. 

COMPETITION.  Emulation. 
Rivalry.     Ambition. 

Competition  (Lnt.  compHtrt^  to 
meet  together ;  competitor y  a  rivat )  is  not 
«  matter  of  feeling,  but  of  action.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  gain  something  desir- 
able with  or  against  others  who  are 
aiming  at  the  same  thing,  especiallj 
in  matters  of  interest  and  honour. 

"  Bot  they  ought  to  eonnder  that  when 
these  two  parts  of  reU^on  eome  in  eompeti' 
tion,  devotion  is  to  give  way  to  charity, 
mercy  being  better  than  •acrifloe."— 
ToJOTSoir. 

Emulation  (Lat.  amiildtibnem)  is  a 
matter  of  feeling,  which  often  prompts 
to  competition.  It  is  a  desire  of  ex- 
celling, and  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  efforts  in'  that  direction.  It  ia 
always  lielatire  to  others,  whom  the 
emulous  person  desires  to  e<)ual,  imi- 
tate, or  excel.  And  in  this  waj  it 
differs  from  Ambition,  which  is  not 
relative  directly  to  others  (Lat.  amht- 
tibnenif  from  am6trs,  to  go  about  eanvaa- 
in^  for  ojice).  The  emulous  person  is 
thinking  of  others  who  are  running 
the  same  course ;  the  ambitious  person 
thinks  only  of  the  goal  and  the  prise, 
snd  not,  except  indirectly,  of  others, 
who  hare  to  be  passed  in  tne  course. 

A  noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the 
companions  to  obtain  the  first  olace  in  the 
«steem  of  their  chieft,  among  the  chieb  to 
acquire  the  greatest  number  of  TaUaat 
companions/'— OiBBOV. 
**  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  am^ 

bUion: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Shaxespbabk, 

Rivalry  (Lat.  rtod/i«,  one  who  tue* 
a  brooky  rivus,  in  common  with  another) 
has  always  a  selfish  object  It  con- 
sists in  trying  to  get  something  for 
one's  self  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
possession,  a^iiMt  one  or  more  others 
who  are  trying  for  the  same  thing. 
It  does  not  aim  at  excellence  except 
as  a  means  to  acquisition.  Emulation 
denotes  concurrence.  Rivalry  denotes 
conflict.  Men  lore  those  whom  thev 
emulate,  but  entertain  different  feel- 
ings towards  those  whom  they  rival. 
There  is  generosity  in  emulation,  and 
selfishness  in  rivalry.  Emulation 
seeks  to  merit  success,  rivalry  to  ob- 


tain it.  The  emulous  desires  to  sur- 
pass, the  rival  would  gladly  supplant. 
Vet  rivalry  may  be  generous,  that  is, 
when  two  or  more  persons  generously 
and  honourably  strive  after  the  same 
gain. 

"  Keen  eontentioBsand  eager  ruNiirtev.''— 
JsmtBT. 

COMPLAIN.  Murmur.  Repinr. 
Regret. 

Complain  (0.  Fr.  eomplaindre,  Lat. 
flangfre.  to  beaty  gtrike  the  breatt)  is  to 
find  iault  sadly.  More  generally,  to 
complain  is  to  express  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  plain  that  this  may  be  either  with 
the  course  of  things  themselves,  or 
with  the  conduct  of  other  persons.  A 
complaint  in  either  case  is  expressed 
openly,  and  implies  that  what  has 
befallen  one  has  been  undeserved 
or  unjust,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  have  come.  When  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  another,  it  comes  from 
a  superior,  or  from  one  who  is  suf- 
ficiently on  an  equality  to  have  a  right 
to  complain  to  some  superior. 
"Save  where   from   yonder   ivy-mantled 

tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  cons- 

plnin 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her   secret 

bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Obat. 

Murmur  (Lat.  miirmttrarv)  is  the 
suppressed  expression  of  discontent 
a|(ainst  a  superior  power  or  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances. 

*'  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  the  riehea 
of  His  mercy,  calls  and  accepts  of  some  at  the 
very  last  hour  of  the  day,  and  rewards  them 
equally  with  those  that  came  in  at  first ; 
have  we  anything  to  repl/  against  such  a 
proceeding,  or  to  carp  at  Hu  justice  or  mur- 
mur at  our  brother's  felicity  P"— South. 

Repine.  Unlike  Complain  and 
Murmur,  Repine  (prob.  the  Fr.  rs- 
poindrey  to  prick  a^am:  Wedowood 
and  Latham)  implies  no  outward  ex- 
pression, but  an  inward  discontent 
which  preys  on  the  spirits,  and  relates 
to  the  {general  lot  or  condition. 

**  Banning  is  sorrow  united  with  a  de- 
gree of  resentment  against  some  superior 
agent,  where  the  mind  dares  not  to  break 
forth  into  strong  expressions  of  anger." — 

COOAK. 

Rborbt  (Fr.  fifl^rstifr)  regards 
matters  of  fact,  and  denotes  sorrow 
that  something  should  have  happened 
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as  it  baa,  and  a  wiah  that  it  should 
hare  been  otherwise.  It  is  ased, 
like  Lament,  to  express  a  modified 
complaint  of  anothpr,  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  one's  self.  One  mar  re- 
gret one*s  own  conduct,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  another.  The  essential  idea 
of  regret  is  that  of  looking  back  with 
dissatisfaction.  If  it  be  on  what  has 
occurred  without  ouraelTes/  then 
re^tft  is  sorrow;  if  it  be  connected 
with  our  own  acts,  then  regret  is 
repentance. 


'  Alike  rnretted  in  the  dost  he  liee, 

iel«  ignobly  or  who  bravely  diet.*' 
Popjt*8  Hotter 


Remonstrate  ( L.  Lat.  r^(»utrare, 
to  thow  again)  and  Kxpobtulatb  (Lat. 
€xposttUare,  to  require  urg$ntlu\ 

rhese  two  much  resemole  each 
other,  inasmuch  as  they  denote  the 
-complaint  of  another's  conduct,  which 
is  exftanded  into  reasoning  with  him ; 
but  R  EMOKSTRATE  IS  the  milder  term  of 
the  two.  The  person  who  remonstrates 
with  another  is  more  on  an  equality 
with  him  than  the  expostnlator,  who 
is  in  a  superior  position,  reasons  less, 
And  dictates  more.  Remonstrances 
and  expostulations  may  be  made 
either  before  the  act  by  way  of  dis- 
suasion, or  after  it.  In  the  latter  case 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion ot  dissatisfaction  or  repentance. 
There  seems  to  be  a  further  difference 
in  nature  of  the  force  employed  in 
•each  case.  Expostulation  is  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  person  himself, 
■and  therefore  includes  the  employ- 
ment of  any  means  which  may  in- 
fluence him.  Remonstrance  is  rather 
an  appeal  to  the  case,  and  indirectly 
to  the  person's  sense  of  its  injustice, 
impropriety,  or  the  lilce.  They  re- 
fer exdusirely  to  matters  of  right 
and  wrong,  not  to  matters  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  associated  with  or  flow  out  of 
moral  causes.  We  do  not  expostu- 
late or  remonstrate  against  ignorance 
or  £Use  opinions,  though  we  might 
do  so  against  persons  for  neglectmg 
opportunities  of  fuller  or  exacter 
knowledge,  and  against  the  results  of 
dus  neglect. 

"  We  must  vae  expoeh^atioH  Idndlf . 


"  It  ii  the  proper  badness  of  a  divine  tu 
•tate  cases  of  consoienee,  and  to  remorutraU 
against  any  frrowiog  eorraptions  in  nractioe 
and   especial  I7   in   principles/' — ^watbr- 

LAKD. 

COMPLEXITY.  Complication. 
Intricacy.     Compoundl^o.     CoMr 

POSITENESS. 

Complexity  and  Complication 
are  both  derired  from  the  Lat.  compK- 
care^  to  fold  together.  Intricacy  is 
from  trieg,  tr^s,  hindraneet.  Com- 
plexity is  the  effect  produced  by  com- 
plication, whether  on  the  bodily  eye 
or  on  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 
Complication  is  a  confused  inyolution 
of  things.  Intricacy  represents  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  definite  line  of 
thought  or  movement  on  account  of  the 
complexity  or  complication  of  things. 
In  a  wood,  in  conseauence  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  foWe^  the  task  is 
one  of  complexity,  ana  it  is  an  intri- 
cate matter,  to  find  the  rifht  path. 
Compucation  is  oflener  usea  of  words 
and  circumstances,  as  ''complicated 
sentences,"  ''  his  afiairs  are  in  a  com- 
plicated state;"  CoMPLSxmr,  of  ideas, 
as  a  complex  proposition ;  I ntricate, 
of  matters  which  have  to  be  investi- 
gated, mastered,  or  understood,  as 
''an  intricate  point  of  law."  Com- 
plexity is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
complication,  which  is  more  specific. 
So  Complexity  is  employed  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  tnings  to  become 
complicated,  as  by  Burke: — 

*'Mea  are  everj  now  and  then  pnt  hj 
campiexUjf  of  hnmao  aflSdrs  Into  strange 
sitnatioiis.*' 

*'  A  oompUcatUm  of  diseases.*'— Maoau- 

LAT. 

"Many  who  toil  throaf^h  the  indrieacy 
of  ocmplieated  sjrstema  are  insnperably  em- 
barrasted  with  the  least  perplexity  in  eom- 
nM>n  aflkirs."— JRam62cr. 

Compounding  (Lat.  componSre,  to 
put  together)  denotes  the  physical 
amalgamation  of  homogeneous  sub- 
stances, and  is  not  a  moral  term ;  ex- 
cept so  far  as  Compound  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  componirtf  to  allay 
^strife),  to  compound  a  difference 
{eotnpbnere  Rtem), 

"  There  was  likeness  enoagh  in  the  fea- 
tures of  each  manner  to  ft.voar  Lneian's  at- 
tenpt  in  eampoundinff  his  new  dialogneu" 
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CoMPoexTE  (Lat.  compbn^re,  eompo- 
Htus^  to  fntt  together)  is  a  more  artistic 
term  than  compound.  That  is  Com- 
pound which  cim«u£«  of  more  than  one 
substance,  ingredient,  or  element; 
that  is  Composite  into  which  they 
have  been  imported  so  as  to  constitute 
it  as  the  result  of  desirn.  In  the 
compound  more  than  one  Uiing  meets. 
In  toe  composite  more  than  one  prin- 
ciple of  combination  is  exemplified. 
The  Composite  order  of  architecture 
combines  the  Ionic  and  the  Corin- 
thian. A  compound  building  might 
be  made  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of 
marble. 

"  In  thia  we  shall  follow  the  order  that 
we  h»Te  above  laid  down,  first  diTlding 
speech  as  a  whole  into  its  oonstitnent  parts, 
then  resolving  it  as  a  composite  into  its 
matter  and  form."— Habris,  Hermes, 

COMPOSITION.  Mixture. 
Conglomeration.    Amalgamation. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  oom- 
prehensiTe  is  Mixture  (Lat.  vvx- 
tura).  It  expresses  the  interfusion  of 
particles  of  a  different  nature  into 
one  mass,  solid  or  liquid,  or  of  soluble 
with  liquid ;  and  may  be  the  result  of 
chance  or  design,  ana  in  proportioned 
quantities  or  not.  It  is  used  physically 
and  analogous! jr.  Composition  (  Lat. 
comp6$\tidnem)  is  the  forming  a  whole 
(or  the  whole  so  formed)  by  a  collo- 
cation or  association  of  parts,  elements, 
or  ingredients,  designedly  and  accord- 
ing to  proportion.  Where  the  ingre- 
dients are  material,  the  term  commonly 
used  is  Compound,  although  we  speak 
in  the  abstract  of  the  composition  of  a 
physical  whole,  as  for  instance  an  or- 
ganized body.  A  CONGLOMERATIOV 
(Lat.  eongCbm^rationem,  a  rolling  toge^ 
ther;  gUAmus^  glbmSriSf  a  bally  as  of  rvool) 
is  iterally  a  collection  into  a  round 
mass;  while  Amalgamation,  from  a- 
malgam  (Ltit,  miUagma ;  Gr.  futXa^fui, 
a  mf't  substance^  from  /jJiXaaew  to 
make  sof'tj  a  compound  of  mercury 
with  some  other  metal)  points  to  the 
compounding  of  various  solid  particles 
into  one  lump.  Thus  in  Mixture  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  the  variety  or 
unlikeness  of  the  components.  In 
Composition  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  composer.  In  Conglomeration 
the  foroea  unity  of  the   mass.    In 
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Amalgamation  the  homogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  unions. 

Compound.  Complex.  (See  Com- 
plexity.) 

As  compared  with  each  other,  these 
two  adjectives  differ  in  that,  while 
Complex  denotes  involution,  Com- 
pound only  denotes  a  more  external 
kind  of  amalgamation  or  combination. 
A  grammatical  form  may  be  com- 
pound (the  word  *'  compound  **  is  an 
mstance  of  it),  but  it  is  not  complex. 
This  is  reserved  for  metaphorical  use,, 
as  in  the  subjoined  employment  of  it 
by  Locke. 

"  Bnt  the  opinion  of  Bnehanan  is  more 
probable,  that  the  town  now  called  Dandf 
u  a  oompound  word  of  Down  and  Tay."— 
SPOTSWOOD. 

"  As  these  simple  ideas  are  obsen'ed  to 
exist  in  several  combinations  nnited  to- 
gether, so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider 
several  of  them  nnited  together  as  one  idea, 
and  that  not  only  as  they  are  nnited  in  ex- 
ternal objects*  bnt  as  itself  has  joined  them 
Ideas  thus  made  np  of  several  simple  ones- 
pnt  together  I  call  complex,  such  as  are- 
beantj,  inratitnde,  a  man,  an  army,  the 
nniverse.  — LoOKK. 

COMPOUND.  Compose, 
These  two  words,  formed  fi^m  the 
same  root  (Lat.  compdnitre)y  serve  to- 
represent,  the  first  the  physical,  the 
second  the  metaphysical  process. 
The  words  are  often  usea  inter- 
changeably^ yet  this  distinction  hold» 
good.  "  Of  what  is  this  pudding  com- 
posed ?  "  is  a  Question  which  would 
carry  the  mind  to  the  receipt  for  it,, 
and  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
made  it ;  **  Of  what  is  it  compounded  ?  *•" 
to  the  actual  ingredients  only.  So  an ' 
artist  composes  his  subject,  and  com- 
pounds his  colours. 

"  In  like  manner,  if  by  knowing  that 
colonrs  are  nothing  else  but  varions  mix- 
tores  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  bodies,  oar 
disoonrse  assures  ns  that  by  several  com- 
powfuUngs  of  these  extremes,  reds,  blues, 
yellows,  grerns,  and  all  other  intermediate 
colonrs  may  be  generated.**— Diqbt. 

'*  Let  me  oompou 
Something  in  verse  as  well  as  prose." 

Pope. 

COMPRISE.  Contain.  Com- 
PREBEND.  Include,  Embracb.  In* 
voLvs.    Imply. 

Comprise  (Ft,  compritf  from  Lat,. 
eom-prensuif  part  compr)^hendtre)   is 
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alwajfl  naed  metaphjHically,  that  is, 
expresaes  comprenenBiveness  or  in- 
cltisiTeneM  as  appreciated  bj  the 
mind.  It  is  a  tenn  commonly  applic- 
able to  the  individual  objects  in- 
cluded under  an  abstract  or  collectiye 
noun,  thatia  to  say,  to  Comprise  is  to 
include  by  the  metaphysical  force  of  a 
term.  For  instance,  we  could  not 
say,  **  Six  trees  are  eomprited  in  that 
field,"  but  we  might  say^  "  Those  six 
trees  comprise  all  the  tunber  on  my 
estate."  If  we  meant  to  say  that 
Walter  Scott's  works  were  part  of  the 
library  of  an  acquaintance,  we  might 
sajjr,  *'The  library  contains  or  com- 
prises Scott's  works ; "  but  we  should 
not  mean  quite  the  «une  thing.  In 
the  former  case,  we  simply  state  that 
in  this  particular  whole  is  contained 
something  as  a  part.  In  the  latter, 
we  predicate  of  tne  library  an  exten- 
siyenesa,  which  in  this  case  has 
|>royed  adequate  to  mclude  those  par- 
ticular works.  The  term  Comprise 
adds  to  the  idea  of  inclusion  that 
of  adequate  or  commensurate  in- 
cluding. 

'*  Whaterer  was  bjr  them  decreed  either 
in  the  declaratioD  of  Ghristuui  belief  or  re- 
Aitatioa  of  heres^j  may  all  be  oomprUed,  as 
jodieions  Hooker  well  noteth,  ia  four  words, 
'tnilj,  perfectly,  indirisibly,  distinctly/ 
tmly  Ckld,  perfectly  man,  indivisibly  one 
penon,  distinctly  two  natures."— BisBOP 

HORITK. 

If  we  meant  to  enumerate  all  that 
waa  inrolyed  in  the  term  library,  we 
might  say  a  library  comprises  book- 
sh^yes  as  well  as  books ;  or,  that  book 
in  particular  is  comprised  in  the  list. 
Contain  (Lat.  canttnire)  denotes 
what  ia  within  another  thing  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fitct,  snd  not  of  in- 
ference or  implication ;  as,  the  vessel 
contains  oil,  tnat  man's  writings  oon- 
ain  many  original  ideas,  lliere  is, 
lowever,  commonly  a  specific  rela- 
honship  or  community  between  the 
thing  contained  and  that  which  con- 
tains it.  This  sppears  in  the  term 
contents f  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Comprise  or  Include  ;  for  these  latter 
may  relate  to  things  which  in  use  and 
nature  are  entirely  foreign  smong 
thenuielves.  Yet  Contain  is  generic, 
snd  may  be  taken  as  the  universal  term, 
of  which  the  rest  are  modifications. 


"  And  when  he  (Cranmer)  came  to  tiM 
last  part  of  his  task,  he  boldly  owned  his 
books,  arowinff  the  truths  in  them  eon- 
taiTud^  and  disclaimed  the  Roman  doc- 
trine.**—Strypb. 

Comprehend  (Lat.  comjn-ehendere), 
like  Comprise,  and  unlike  Contain, 
can  only  be  used  metaphysically ;  but 
it  denotes  the  extent  of  an  imposed 
term,  not  an  inherent  or  spontaneous 
force.  Comprehension  is  the  result 
of  purpose;  while  comprisal  fiows 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  compris- 
ing. Rules  comprehend  pardcular 
instances,  laws  comprehend  certain 
cases,  a  word  comprehends  several 
meanings.  The  character  of  Contain 
is  physical,  of  Comprise  metaphysical, 
of  Comprehend  geometrical  and  ana- 
logous. 

*'  The  virtnes  required  in  the  heroic 
poem,  and,  indeed,  m  all  writinss  pub- 
lished, are  comprehended  all  in  this  one 
word,  discretion."— HoBBXS. 

Include  (Lat.  indiuliire)  is  meta- 
physical, while  the  physical  meaning- 
IS  expressed  by  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  ineUue.  It  is  to  Contain 
in  the  rehttion  of  the  logical  whole  to> 
the  parts,  that  is,  of  the  universal  ta 
the  particular. 

"  Our  Master  Christ  showeth  that  in  ftil- 
fllUng  two  of  these  commandments  be  all 
works  included.'*— Baxkeb. 

Embrace  (Fr.  embnuter ;  bras,  the 
arm)  is  a  metaphorical  term,  meaning 
to  inclose  as  if  in  the  amu.  It  is  a 
livelier  term  than  Include,  and  com- 
monly denotes  a  distant,  indirect,  or 
unexpected  including. 

"  Not  that  mv  sons,  in  such  a  scanty  space^ 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.*' 

Dbtdeit. 

Involve  and  Imply  are  commonly 
used  of  one  particular  only.  In- 
volve (Lat  involvihre,  to  enwrap)  de- 
notes that  which  exercises  such  a 
force  upon  another  thing  as  to  draw 
it  after  itself  of  necessity.  '*  Such  a 
scheme  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
large  expenditure  of  money."  Imply 
(Lat.  impUcare,  to  enfold)  relates  only 
to  the  force  or  woros  or  the  virtue  of 
ideas,  as  Involve  to  the  necessities  of 
thin^.  Imply  is  opposed  to  express. 
An  implied  promise  is  one  fairly  to 
be  unclerstood  or  inferred  firom  the 
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words  used,  though  not  reducible  to  a 
distinct  statement.  In  a  definition 
which  includes  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  the  term  defined  implies  any 
one  because  all  of  the  included  ideas. 
Thus  murder  implies  killinfi^,  because 
killing,  together  with  other  ideas, 
enters  into  the  definition  of  murder. 
Trarelling  inrolves  fatigue  as  well 
as  pleasure.  An  involvMi  promise  is 
one  which  is  necessitated  by  what  haa 
been  said  or  done.  Generally  speaking, 
words  imply,  and  circumstances  in- 
roUe.  If  one  thing  involves  another, 
it  so  contains  it  that  the  two  must  go 
togetherby  an  indissoluble  connexion. 
War  involves  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  premises  of  a  syllo- 
gism involve  the  conclusion,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ewlved  from 
them. 

'*  We  cannot  demonttnt«  these  things  so 
u  to  show  that  the  contrarj  neceeearily  ta- 
voives  a  contradiction." — Tillotsov. 

"  Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malt- 
cions  intention  is  tmp/iei^."— 8HXBL0OK. 

CONCILIATE.  Reconcile.  Pro- 
pitiate. 

To  CoNCJUATB  (Lat.  coru^Udre)  is 
to  gain  the  afi^ections  or  goodwill  of 
another  for  one's  self.  To  Reconcile 
(from  the  same  n>ot)  is  to  restore 
others  to  goodwill.  Keconcilb  has 
also  the  peculiar  sense  of  bringing  a 
person  into  acquiescence  witn  that 
which  is  distasteful.  Reconcile  is 
used  of  persons,  while  Conciliate 
ma^  be  applied  to  Qualities ;  as,  to  con- 
ciliate regard  ana  esteem.  To  con- 
ciliate amountR,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
conciling to  one's  self,  for  to  conciliate 
M  to  gain  over,  and  this  may  be  one 
who  was  previously  either  indifferent 
cr  an  enemy.  There  is  an  analogous 
use  of  Keconcile  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  proving  con- 
gruous or  compatible ;  as,  to  reconcile 
conduct  with  principles,  to  reconcile 
statements  or  differences.  Propi- 
tiate ( Lat.  prdpltiare)  is  nearly  iden- 
t.cal  with  CoNciUATE.  But  Conciliate 
is  to  bring  to  a  harmony  of  sentiment. 
Propitiate  to  render  actively  favour- 
able, especially  by  appeasing  wrath  or 
ill-will.  We  conciliate  ec|uals  and 
propitiate  superiors,  especially  those 
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of  great  influence  and  power.  We 
conciliate  the  judgment  and  opinions, 
we  propitiate  the  fedings  and  inclina- 
tions, of  another.  \^lien  we  have  con- 
ciliated him  he  thinks  better  of  -is, 
when  we  have  propitiated  him  he 
feels  less  harshly  towards  us. 

"  The  rapacitj  of  his  other's  administra- 
tion had  esdted  snch  nnirenal  discontent, 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  eondUate  the 
nation.  *' —  HAT.rAM . 

"  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  th^  f^ttr—BStle. 

"With  snch  a  sacrifice  Gk>d  is  made 
favoorable,  or  God  is  propitiate,  it  we  shall 
make  new  £ngli8he."->Bi8HOP  Qardutrb. 

CONCISE.  Succinct.  Con- 
densed.   Sententious. 

Concise  (Lat.  concidert^  to  cut  off 
shortf  piurt.  concitus)  is  used  of  style 
in  speaking  or  writing,  and  means  the 
expression  of  much  in  a  few  words. 

"  To  tell  Ton  the  tmth,  I  was  once  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  anny  at  the  short- 
ness of  jcnr  letters ;  but  1  am  now  so  well 
reconciled  to  jonr  ameite  manner,  that  I 
condemn  my  own  as  downright  loqaacity, 
and  shall  make  jronr  epistles  the  models  of 
mine."— Melmoth,  Cicero. 

Succinct  (Lat.  guecinghret  part. 
tuccinctuSf  to  gird  or  tuck  up)  has 
the  same  signification,  but  is  applied 
more  frec^uently  to  the  subject- 
matter,  while  Concise  belongs  to  the 
phraseology ;  so  we  should  say,  a  con- 
cise expression,  and  a  succinct  nar- 
rative or  style. 

"  A  strict  and  sueciMet  style  is  that  where 
70Q  can  take  away  nothing  without  losae, 
and  that  loese  to  be  manifest,"~B.  JoXBON. 

Condensed  (Lat.  condmtare,  from 
deiuutf  clote)  relates  rather  to  tlie 
mode  of  treatment  by  which  a  matter 
is  brought,  and,  as  it  were,  compressed 
into  a  smaller  space  than  it  might 
have  occupied. 

"  The  secret  coarse  panned  at  Bniasels 
and  at  Madrid  may  be  condensed  into  the 
nsoal  formola— dissimulation,  procmstiaa- 
tion,  and  again  dissimulation.'^— Motlkt. 

The  term  Sententious  (Lat.  ten- 
tentia)  marks  the  style  which  aims 
at  being  short,  pithy^  and  weighty  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  every  sentence 
were  a  maxim.  The  term  formerly 
was  indicatiTe .  of  more  praise  than 
now  belongs  to  it,  when  it  would 
probably  be  used  in  the  ironical  sense 
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«f  oracular — that  is,  pomponBly  terse, 
or  magisteriallj  didactic,  rerhaps 
this  element  would  naturally  underlie 
the  term  from  the  beginning,  for  who 
ia  competent  to  apeaJc  thus  without 
turgiditj  or  aelf-conceit  ?  So  Addi- 
tion writes,  '*  ambitiooslj  sententious." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  one  of 
pure  praise  in  the  following : — 

**  The  rtyle  U  clear  and  strong,  short  and 
sententunu,  aboandtng  with  antitheses, 
■«leg«nt  turns,  and  manlj  strokes  of  wit." — 
Watbbiami). 

CONCLUSIVE.  Fi.vAL.  Deci- 
sive.    Ultimate. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing 
that  character  of  what  is  said  or  done 
which  leaves  no  room  for  subsequent 
modification  or  procedure.  Conclu- 
sive (Lat.  eonetudlire,  to  shut  up)  is 
■commonly  used  of  that  which  termi- 
nates argument  or  debate  by  its  over- 
whelming or  irresistible  force;  as,  a 
4X>acluBiTe  proof,  conclusive  evidence. 

"Bnt  this  objection,  when  thoroQghlj 
examined,  will  not  be  fovnd  by  aaj  means 
so  pressinsr  or  oondusioe  as  at  first  sight  it 
seeni8.*'->H0BBS8. 

FiSAL  (Lat.  finHUf  fxnu,  an  «nd) 
is  that  which  brings  with  it  an  in- 
ttntional  end.  The  term  Final  is  most 
commonly  found  associated  with  the 
end  or  purpose  of  intelligent  beings, 
or  as  recognised  by  them ;  the  final 
beinff  generally  that  on  which  the 
mina  awells  as  the  end.  Hence, 
-especially,  words,  decisions,  resolves, 
and  the  like,  are  final,  as  shutting  up 
further  thought,  speech,  or  action. 
A  conclusive  answer  leaves  no  room 
for  question.  A  final  answer  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  determined  silence. 

"  Neither  with  us  in  England  hath  there 
been  tiU  yaj  latelj  vujjlmd  determination 
«poa  the  right  of  anthors  at  the  oommon 

laW.''_BLA0X8T0NX. 

Dbcutve  (Lat.  dit^dtrt,  to  deter- 
mine) is  that  which  has  the  power  of 
prompt  and  summary  determination ; 
as,  a  oecisiye  proof,  a  decisive  victory. 
The  decisive  terminates  action,  as  the 
conclusive  terminates  argument. 

"  A  dedswe,  irrevocable  doom."— Batx'S 
Sermons. 

Ultimate  (Lat.  uMmare,  to  come  to 
4in  end,  ultXmuSy  last)  denotes  that 
bt^ood  which  nothing  is  contem- 
plittfd  or  attempted;  as  the  ultimate 
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triumph  of  truth ;  so,  an  ultimate  con- 
cession is  one  which  there  is  no 
probability  of  seeing  extended ;  ulti- 
mate trutns  are  truths  which  must 
be  taken  as  axioms,  being  incapable 
of  further  analysis. 

*«  Whence  comes  it  (the  mind)  hj  that 
vast  store  which  the  bosv  and  bonndlesa 
fkncy  of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  an 
almost  endless  variety?  whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge? 
To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  experi- 
ence ;  on  that  all  oar  knowledge  is  founded, 
and  from  that  it  vUimatdy  derives  itself.*' 
—Locks. 

CONCORD.  Harmony.   Unison. 

0>NCBRT. 

(Concord  (Lat.  coneordia)  denotes 
the  union  of  wills  and  affections. 


'U"s 


leasing  cona 
auurov 


Harmony  (Gr.  ^^ucoMa,  a  Jittin/^ 
together,  musical  harmony)  is  a  con- 
tinuous concord  or  state  of  such 
agreement  manifesting  itself  exter- 
nally. A  united  fiunily,  by  the  oon- 
cora  which  subsists  among  its  mem- 
bers, lives  a  life  of  domestic  harmony. 

"  In  OS  both  one  sool. 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 
More  gnteftil  than  harmonioos  sowids  to 
the  ear.**  Meltos. 

Unison  (Lat  iinXs&nus;  from  untci, 
one,  and  $6nus,  sound)  relates  to  such 
congeniality  as  may  exist  in  the  less 
grave  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 

**  A  work  which  warms  oor  passions,  and 
harries  ns  on  with  the  rapid  vehemence  of 
its  style,  may  be  read  once  or  twice  with 
pleasure ;  bnt  it  is  the  more  tranqnil  style 
which  is  most  frequently  in  unison  with  our 
minds."— Kvox,  E$aays.  * 

Concert  (Lat.  eonsiiriire,  to  join  to- 
gether, part,  eonsertus)  applies  also  to 
designs  and  actions,  which  are  the 
carrying  out  of  such  designs : — 

'*  it  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in 
March.**— BiTRNET. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Concert 
came  afterwards  to  be  confounded 
with  consort.    So  Spenser — 

*•  For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony.** 

CONDUCE.  Contribute.  Tknd. 

Tend  (Lat.  tendtre)  is  used  of  any- 
thing likely  to  bring  about  a  result 
different  from,  yet  cognate  to,  itself } 
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M,  idleness  tends  to  poTerty.  It 
denotes  a  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  not  invariable,  but  variable  and 
probable,  or  such  as  partially,  if  not 
completely^  effects  a  certain  end. 

*'  The  latn  pf  onr  relifrioa  tend  to  the  uni- 
veml  happinen  of  mankind."— Tiu^orsozr. 

Conduce  (Lat.  eondnc^,  to  J^t, 
to  terve)  expresses  more  distinctly 
than  Tbmd  tne  separate  existence  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  say  a  thing  is 
apt  to  tend  to  something  else,  but  we 
do  not  say,  apt  to  conduce.  It  either 
does  conauoe  or  not. 

*'  All  agree  that  Motes'  main  end  vu 
the  nboUtion  of  idoUtrj  and  preserratioii 
of  the  unity.  The  institntion  of  the  Sab- 
bath ia  shown  by  Spenser  and  others  to  be, 
of  all  the  ceremonials,  the  very  rite  most 
eondudve  to  this  end.^-'Wi.itBVBTOir. 

The  tenn  Conducb  is  employed  of  that 
which  leads  to  a  favourable  or  de- 
sirable end,  not  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  things  as  conducive  to 
happiness,  not  to  misery. 

Contribute  (Lat.  contrVmirt)  de- 
notes partial  causation,  which  is 
shared  with  other  things  of  like  ten- 
dency, while  one  thing  alone  may 
conduce  to  bring  about  a  result.  But 
Conduce  andCoNTRiBUTE  difier,in  that 
Conduce  takes  effect  upon  a  possible. 
Contribute  also  upon  an  actual  and 
present  end.  That  which  conduces 
to  happiness  malws  happiness  so  far 
probaoie.  That  which  contributes  to 
nappiness  adds  to  the  actual  sum  or 
amount  of  it. 

"  Qnoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that's  basted  to  ibel  pain : 
Beeanae  the'pangs  his  bonee  endue 
CoHtribtit€  nothing  to  the  cnre." 

Buditrat. 

CONFEDERATE.    Ally. 

Conpedbratb  (Lat.  confaedirartf  to 
join  fty  a  league)  is  used  ofindividuals 
in  a  Md  sense. 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  trnth  makes 

free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.    There*s  not  a 
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That  hellish  foes  cmfedunU  for  bis  harm 
Can  wind  aroond  him.  bnt  he  easts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green 
withes."  CowPKB, 

A  confederate  State  or  Power  differs 
from  an  Ally  (Fr.  alUer,  Lat.  altt- 


garty  to  bind)^  in  that  confederatiooi 
may  be  permanent,  while  alliance  is 
temporary.  We  speak  of  the  '*  German 
Confederation,"  and  of  the  alliance 
between  the  English  and  French  in 
the  Crimean  war.  An  ally  is  not  used 
of  individuals  except  in  a  jocose  way, 
or  on  a  great  scale ;  as,  one  monarcb 
may  be  an  ally  of  another. 

"  By  this  extraordinary  and  vnemected 
sncoess  of  his  aUy  (GosUvns),  Charlea 
failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  framed 
the  otfioJice.**— Hums. 

CONFIRM.    Corroboratr. 

The  idea  of  giving  additional 
strength  is  common  to  both  these 
terms,  and  that  in  other  than  the 
phjrsical  sense,  but  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  application. 

Confirm  (Lat.  eon^nnart)  is  used 
both  of  the  minds  of  personc  and  of 
the  subjects;  CoRROBOBATE,only  of  the 
subjects  themselves.  My  statement 
has  been  coufirmed,  or  1  am  confirmed 
in  my  belief.  Facts,  opinions,  state- 
ments are  Corroborated  (  Lat.  cor^ 
rotHMrty  to  make  very  ttnm^).  Gene- 
rally speaking,  to  confirm  is  to  make 
more  sure,  to  corroborate  is  to  make 
more  strong.  When  a  statement  i» 
doubtful,  it  may  be  confirmed ;  when 
testimony  is  weak,  it  majr  be  cor- 
roborated. I  am  confirmed  in  what  is. 
internal  or  relative  to  myself:  in  an 
opinion,  a  conviction,  a  resolution^ 
or  even  a  suspicion.  That  is  cor- 
roborated which  I  put  forth  before 
others,  and  advance  as  liable  to  doubt 
or  gainsaying. 

"That  treaty  so  prejodieial  onght  to  have- 
been  remitted  rather  than  owjffrw«f.'*— 
Swift. 

"  The  coaevRenee  of  all  eorroborates  the- 
same  trath.*'— TxYLOB. 

CONFLICT.    Contest. 

Conflict  (Lat.  conjiietusj  a  strikmg 
together)  is  used  of  any  two  opposing 
forces  in  sustained  collision,  as  the 
"conflict  of  the  elements,"  "con- 
flicting hosts." 

Contest  (Fr.  ran  tester,  and  Lat» 
contettarij  to  call  to  witness)  is  an  open 
and  premeditated  struggle  on  the  part 
of  man  for  some  proposed  priz^  or 
victory.  It  may  be  mtellectual,  while 
a  conflict  is  physical,  except  when  it 
is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  as, » 


[confront] 


coniliGt  of  opposite  emotions  or 
opinions.  A  contest  is  a  strife  for 
a  common  object.  A  conflict  is  a 
violent  meeting  of  two  forces  or  in- 
diriduals.  A  contest  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  decided  by  a  conflict. 
In  the  Wan  of  the  Roses  the  honses 
•of  York  and  Lancaster  were  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  battles  in 
which  they  ensraeed  were  conflicts. 
A  man  may  be  defeated  in  a  contest, 
bat  he  may  perish  in  a  conflict. 

"  And  wbenerer  the  patrons  of  liberty 
shall  gire  this  adTantage  to  the  enemies  of 
it,  as  mnch  of  that  popniaritj  which  the 
flnt  lose  the  others  will  gain,  and  so,  the 
^eontest  beeomingmore  eqnal,  force  done 
■tost  deeide.^'WARBUBTOF. 

•*  The  starry  cope 
Of  heaTea,  perh^s,  or  all  the  elements 
All  least  had  gone  lo  rack,  distvrb'd  aad 

torn 
"With  riolenee  of  this  oon/Ktt.** 

MULTOV. 

CONFOUND.  Confuse.  Mix. 
Blend.    Mingle. 

These  two,  Confound  and  Con- 
fuse, may  be  regarded  as  modes  of 
the  third,  to  Mix.  To  Mix  (Lat.  mii- 
xicn)  is  to  produce  or  exhibit  an  entire 
interpenetration  of  many  parts  or 
particles,  whether  homogeneous  or 
not.  In  the  mixture  the  parts  may 
Absolutely  lose  their  indiriduality,  as 
in  liquid  substances^  or  not  abso- 
lutely, as  in  mixinff  diflTerent  kinds  of 
jeeds.  The  term  Mix  is  hardly  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  purely,  or 
■almost  purely  physical  sense. 

Mingle  is  a  rariation  of  mix,  and 
denotes  that  Icind  of  mixture  in  which 
the  indiyiduals  or  parta  retain  their 
indiriduality,  or  are  still  reconiisable, 
as  when  persons  mingle  in  tne  dance 
Gr  the  crowd. 

Blend  (A.  S.  hlendan,  fomic,  eon- 
fum;  to  blind)  is  to  mix  imperfectly 
yet  harmoniously,  so  that  the  indi- 
riduality, as  in  colours,  is  discerni- 
ble, but  under  a  modifiea  form.  But, 
except  in  the  case  of  colours  andsounds 
and  flaTOurs,  Blbn  d  is  used  of  abstract 
qualities  and  ideas.  Confound  (Lat. 
^onfundirt,  part,  eenfimu)  and  Con- 
fuse are  denred  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  Latin  rerb,  but  used,  the 
former  of  more  things  than  one,  the 
latter  of  one  thing.    They  apply  to 
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the  mind  and  ideas  as  well  as  to  ob- 
jects of  vision.  A  person  confuses  an 
account  when  he  gives  inverted,yague, 
or  contradictory  relations,  so  making 
it  obscure.  He  confounds  one  ac- 
count or  circumstance  with  another 
when  be  mixes  into  one  details  be- 
longing to  both.  When  we  confuse 
we  throw  into  indistinctness ;  when 
we  confound  we  falsely  identify.  In 
the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or 
more  things  among  others;  in  the 
latter  we  substitute  them  wronglf 
for  others.  Things  may  mix  or  be 
mixed  in  almost  any  proportion ;  but 
things  minried  with  others  are  com- 
paratiyely  few,  or  of  smaller  qusmtity. 

*'Onr  eritic  omfnmdt  the  aature  and 
order  of  things."— wabbvkton. 

*'Bnt  as  he  wrote  at  seoond-haod  aad 
from  hearsay  only  of  things  which  be  him- 
self had  not  seen,  he  is  observed  to  have 
jumbled  his  f^ts  together  more  conjiuedfyt 
•ad  to  describe  them  more  inaocnrately, 
than  the  rest,  who  related  them  from  their 
own  knowledge." — Middlbtoh. 

The  following  from  Bishop  Horsley 
may  show  that  the  term  Mix  is  not 
happily  employed  but  of  material 
compounds : — 

'*  Who  is  he  that  shall  determine  in  what 
propertioos  the  attributes  of  jostioe  and 
aerr^,  fivbearaace  sad  soTeri^,  ought  to 
be  aiu»(<  up  in  the  diaraeter  of  the  BapreoM 
Goremor  of  the  nniTerse  ?  " 

"  Curiosity  bUnds  itself  more  or  less  with 
all  our  passions.**— Burks. 

"  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail.'*— BA^e. 

CONFRONT.    Face. 

To  CoNPROKT  (Fr.  eonfronUr ;  prob. 
from  con,  together,  Jhmt'Omy  tfUfore' 
hood)  is  usually  personal,  impmng 
two  persons  at  least;  as,  to  confront 
one  witness  with  another;  or,  he 
was  confronted  by  seyeral  witnesses ; 
or  the  witnesses  were  confronted  with 
one  another.  To  Face  {lAt.  JTteiei,  a 
face)  is  said  of  one  person  or  one  par^ 
which  is  ready  to  encounter  some 
specific  difficulty,  danger,  or  object 
of  fesr,  not  n^pessarily  personal ;  as 
to  face  the  enemy  or  the  stonn. 
Confront  is  also  a  more  energetic 
and  positire  tdrm  than  Face.  He  who 
faces  danger  is  ready  to  meet  its  con- 
sequences. He  who  confronts  it  has 
shown  signs  of  opposition,  and,  in 
some  sense,  begun  tne  attack. 
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"We  four,  indeed,  eonfroHted  here  with 

four 
In  Ronian  habit.'*  Seakxspsxbb. 

It  may  be  obserred  that  Confront  has 
a  force  which  does  not  belong  to  Face, 
namely,  to  bring  face  to  face. 

<*  A  lie/acef  God  and  shrinka  from  men." 
-Bacox. 

CONFUSION.  Disorder.  Dis- 
turbance. Commotion.  Pertur- 
bation. 

Confusion  (Lat.  etrnftuiontm)  de- 
notes that  abnormal  state  in  which 
things  which  ought  to  be  separate  or 
distinct  are  tamuituouslyy  irreguhurly , 
or  obecnrely  mixed  together.  It  can 
only  apply«  therefore,  to  matters  in 
which  tne  indiriduals,  parts,  or  par- 
ticles ought  to  be  distinctly  separate ; 
as,  to  the  confiision  of  yoices  in  a  mob, 
or  of  a  man's  afiairs,  confusion  of 
thought,  confusion  of  papers. 

Disorder  (Fr.  ddtordre)  is  the 
violation  of  order  or  arrangement, 
and  so  takes  place  in  matters  where 
position,  location,  or  adjustment  are 
needed ;  as  in  the  tumultuous  march  of 
armies,  in  a  disorderly  crowd,  a  dis- 
ordered dress.  Confusion  necessarily 
involves  disorder;  but  there  may  he 
disorder  without  confusion.  Con- 
fusion is  of  the  whole.  Disorder  may 
be  of  the  whole  or  only  some  of  the 
parts.  Confusion  stands  to  distinct- 
ness as  disorder  to  arrangement  So 
a  thing  ma^  be  disordered  in  the 
sense  of  disarranged,  without  any 
such  wrong  intermixture  of  separate 
parts  as  belongs  to  confusion.  The 
nair  of  the  head  may  be  in  disorder, 
not  in  confusion.  Confusion  is  the 
extreme  of  disorder.  It  is  that  point 
where  disorder  takes  effect  upon  the 
mental  faculties.  Things  may  be 
disordered  yet  distinctly  recognizable 
as  being  out  of  place ;  but  when  things 
are  in  confusion,  they  are  such  tliat  the 
mind  cannot  take  distinct  cognizance 
of  them.  An  army  in  disorder  has 
lost  its  ranks.  When  confusion  reigns 
in  it  Uie  soldiers  cannot  hear  the 
voice  of  their  commanders,  which, 
if  heard  and  obeyed,  might  put  an 
end  to  the  disorder.  Disorder  is 
more  external  than  confusion,  so 
that  oftentimes  the  former  is  the 
result  and  manifestation  of  the  latter. 
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In  the  councils  of  a  government  con- 
fusion may  rei^  for  some  time  be- 
fore public  disorder  (which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case)  mani- 
fests itself  as  the  consequence.  The- 
term  Confusion  is  utterlv  opposed 
to  every  princ^le,  moral,  mental, 
or  artistic.  We  never  could  bring 
the  term  into  contact  with  anything 
otherwise  than  faulty. 

"  If  we  nnbroke 
Snatain  their  onaet,  little  skill'd  in  war. 
To  wheel,  to  nHj,  and  renew  the  charge, 
QmftuioH,  havoc,  and  dismaj  will  seiae 
The  aatoniah'd  root."  Smollett. 

"When  jon  behold  a  man'a  aSaira 
throoffh  negligence  and  miacondnet  in- 
volved in  diSorder,  jon  naturally  conclude 
that  hia  ruin  approaohea."— Blair. 

"  We  hare  aeen  that  inordinate  paarion* 
are  the  great  diMtwrbers  ot  lite.**— Ibid. 

Disturbance  ^Lat.  <ft5tur6dre,  /(^ 
throw  into  ditorder)  is  the  violation  of 
peace  or  quiet,  physical  or  otherwise  ; 
so,  the  sea  is  often  disturbed  violently,, 
but  can  never  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion or  disorder,  having  no  distinct- 
ness or  sequence  of  parts.  Disturbance 
is  of  those  things  which,  presuma> 
bly  or  desirably,  are  in  tranquil- 
li^.  Commotion  (Lat.  conandtionem) 
diners  from  Disturbance  in  denoting 
the  action  of  a  multitude  of  indivi- 
duals or  parts  ;  while  disturbance 
may  be  of  one.  as,  '*  My  occupation 
was  disturbed,  "  By  a  violent  com- 
motion of  the  elements  the  stillness  of 
the  nifht  was  disturbed."  Commo- 
tion adds  the  influence  of  excitement 
to  the  force  of  disturbance. 

Perturbation  fLat.  perturbatio- 
nem)  not  employed  airectljr  of  physical 
commotion,  is  a  state  of  grievous  men- 
tal commotion  or  disquiet.  He  whose- 
bodilv  rest  is  broken  is  disturbed, 
he  whose  tranquillity  is  destroyed  i» 
perturbed.  Communities,  like  indi- 
viduals, ma^  be  thrown  into  pertur- 
bation. It  is  a  confused  excitement 
of  mind  where  composure  is  right  or 
usual. 

"  If  the  main  Ihnlt  be  in  the  aflieotion* 
through  some  sudden  passion  and  pertuT' 
bance  of  mindp  either  blinding,  or  eoimpt> 
ing,  or  outrunning  the  judgment,  as,  for  m- 
atanee,  fear,  anger,  denre,  or  the  like,  the 
sin  arising  from  hence,  though  perhapa 
joined  with  some  ignoraaee  and  wilfulnea* 
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withal,  yet  is  properlj  a  sin  of  infirmity." — 
Sharp. 

CONFUTE.  Repute.  Oppugn. 
Impugn.     Disprove. 

To  Confute  (Lat.  emfutart)  ap- 
plies both  to  the  arg^er  and  the  ar^- 
ment.  It  is  to  overwhelm  bj  decisire 
argument.  Refute  (Lat.  ri-fiitarey 
to  repel,  rebut;  not  connected  with 
eonfntare)  is  to  repel  hj  the  same 
kind  of  argument,  and  so  applies  to 
what  is  personally  alleged  aeainst  one, 
as  charges,  calumnies,  and  the. like,  to 
which  Confute  is  not  applied  in  the 
same  sense.  When  a  thing  is  coniuted, 
it  is  reduced  to  on  absurdity,  neu- 
tralized, and,  as  it  were,  annihilated. 
When  it  is  refuted,  it  remains  where 
it  was,  but  its  application  is  inrali- 
dated.  Confutation  deprives  of  force 
and  of  truth.  Refutation  does  not 
weaken  or  destroy,  but  repels  effec- 
tually. Opinions,  statements,  •  argu- 
ments, paradoxes,  fallacies  are  con- 
futed by  being,  as  it  were,  melted 
down  to  nothing.  Charges,  accusa- 
tions, insinuations,  slander,  are  refuted 
by  proving  their  relative  untruth.  Dis- 
prove is  now  never  used  of  persons, 
but  only  of  statements,  suppositions, 
and  the  like.  An  argument  is  confuted 
by  showing  its  Miacy.  Calumny  is 
refuted  by  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  calumniated  person.  A  fact  or  the 
assertion  of  it  is  disproved  by  showing 
it  to.be  untrue.  Oppugn  and  Imi^uon, 
from  Lat.  oppugnare  and  impugnarej 
both  denote  a  hostile  attitude  in  argu- 
ment. They  both  fall  short  of  the  rest, 
in  that  they  denote  only  reasoning, 
not  eotielusive  reasoning.  '  To  oppugn 
is  to  exercise  hostile  reasoning  against 
a  person  or  his  statements ;  while  to 
impugn  is  rather  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  what  he  states.  So  we  might 
perhaps  better  say,  '*  He  was  publicly 
oppugned  in  the  senate,"  and,  **  The 
truth  ofh  is  statements  wasimpugned." 
To  Oppugn  is  a  term  of  stronger  force 
than  Impugn,  and  denotes  a  deter- 
mined and  total  opposition,  while  Im- 
pugn is  applicable  to  questions  of  de- 
tail and  leaser  moment.  **  I  have  no 
desire  to  oppugn  the  statements  you 
have  just  made,  but  pardon  me  if  I 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  one  observa- 
tion in  particular." 


'*  They  only  read  the  guettes  of  their 
own  writers,  so  that  eTerything  which  is 
called  an  answer  is  with  them  a  eon/uta- 
tton."— Drtdkn. 

"Borne  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to 
deserve  a  flogging  than  a  r«/Wation."— 
Macaulat. 

"  They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeach- 
ment they  eoald  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn 
the  rights  of  Parliament."— CLARSxnoN. 

"  Unless  ynn  grant  some  frindamental  and 
eternal  truths,  I  see  not  how  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  cnnfVite  divers  theological  errors 
of  Pagans  and  other  infidels,  whose  rejec- 
tion of  the  anthoriry  of  the  Bcriptnres  does 
not  allow  ns  without  indiscretion  to  im 

Sgn  them  with  ai^aments  from  them."> 
>YIJC. 

"That  false  supposition  I  advanced  in 
order  to  disprove  it. '— Atterburt. 

CONGRATULATE.   Felicitate. 

Felicitate  (Lat./e/t<^dt«m,  happi' 
ness)  had,  of  old,  the  sense  of  to  make 
happy,  as  well  as  to  consider  or  call 
happy.  The  former  force  it  has  since 
lost.  It  differs  from  Congratulate 
^eongratHlari)  mainly  in  the  degree  of 
torce  and  sincerity.  Congratulate  is, 
therefore,  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
Felicitati,  inasmuch  as  we  natorally 
tend  to  g^ve  ourselves  credit  for 
genuineness  of  motive.  Felicitate  is 
a  word  of  formal  politeness.  Con- 
gratulate implies  a  s/iart/i^  of  the  joy 
produced  by  another's  good  fortune. 
Good  manners  felicitate,  a  eood  heart 
or  true  friendship  congratulates.  We 
do  not  demand  the  same  warmth  in 
felicitations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cold  congratulation  must  be  a  forced 
one. 

"  That  fiiwning  villain's  forced  con^rote- 
lotions. "— JoHnsoir. 

As  felicitations  are  manifestations  of 
politeness,  they  may  be  offered  where 
congratulations  might  teem  to  pre- 
sume an  equality  of  condition. 

**  I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  yoxu*  ad- 
vancement to  the  purple ;  yet  on  these  occa- 
sions I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to 
break  in  upon  von  either  with  my  acknow- 
ledgments or fBUatatioru" — Anecdotes  of 
Bishop  Watson. 

CONJURE.    Adjure. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
verb  J  wrore,  to  iitear.  To  Conjure  is 
to  entreat  with  solemn  earnestness,  to 
Adjure  is  to  appeal  in  the  same  way. 
One  conjures  for  one's  own  sake.  One 
adjures  for  the  sake  of  God.    When 
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Christ  was  brought  before  the  Hiffh 
Priest,  the  latter  adjured  him  by  tne 
liring  God,  that  is,  threw  sach  solem- 
nitj  into  his  appeal  as  to  gire  to  the 
answer  the  character  of  being  made 
upon  oath.  When  remonstrance  and 
anger  have  proyed  fraitless,  the  father 
conjures  his  rebellious  son  to  have  re- 
gard to  himself  for  his  parents'  sake. 
In  ordinary  conrersation  we  more 
commonly  adjure  persons  to  do  some- 
thing, and  conjure  them  not  to  do  it. 
One  conjures  uod  or  man.  One  ad- 
jures man  in  the  name  of  God  or  of 
justice,  honour,  pity,  home^  country, 
and  the  like.  He  who  oonmres  may 
be  a  superior,  but  he  places  nimself  in 
a  position  oi  inferiority  by  his  very 
prayer.  He  who  adjures  may  be  in- 
terior, but  he  fortifies  himself  by  the 
external  support  of  that  to  which  he 
appeals. 

"  Earnest  ratreatiea  and  Mriona  conjure- 
ments."  Milton. 

"  CataphM  was  not  more  malidoas  than 
<ntty.  what  was  io  Tain  attempted  hj 
witnesses  shall  be  drawn  ont  of  Christ's 
«wn  month.  What  an  aeensatioD  could  not 
efliBct^  an  o^ruraeMMi  shall.  *•  I  abjure  thee 
by  the  liring  God  that  thon  teli  ns  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  Qod."— 
Bishop  Hall. 

CONNECT.    Combine.    Attach. 

Unite. 

Connect  (Lat.  eonneeth^f  to  f oaten 
together)  commonly  implies  a  third 
thmg  as  a  medium  whereby  two 
others  are  joined ;  as  two  houses  are 
oonnecued  by  a  covered  way,  leading 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  we  speak  of 
things  as  closely  or  distantly,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected.  In  this  re- 
apect  it  differs  from  Unite  (Lat. 
nnire,  part.  unttu«),  where,  if  the  in- 
diyiduality  of  the  united  objects  is  not, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  lost,  there  is  at  least 
a  disregard  of  the  connecting  medium. 
Attach  {Ft.  attacker),  except  when 
used  of  affection,  commonly  implies 
the  fastening  of  the  smaller,  lighter, 
more  movable,  or  less  important,  to 
the  fixed  and  immovable,  or  at  least 
the  heavier,  less  movable,  and  more 
important  So  the  seal  is  attached  to 
the  watch,  not  the  watch  to  the  seal. 
Combine  (Lat.  combtnire;  cori',  to- 
gether, Irtnt,  two  each)  is  not  used  in  a 
physical  sense.    It  denotes  the  union 
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or  comprehension  of  two  or  more 
things  in  some  common  principle,  or 
under  some  common  object  or  pur- 
pose^ as.  to  combine  exercise  with  re- 
creation m  a  country  walk. 

"  A  right  opinion  is  that  which  cotmects 
distant  truths  hj  the  shortest  train  of  in- 
termediate  propositioos.'*— JoHNSOic. 

"  Few  painters  hare  obligied  as  with  finer 
scenes,  or  have  possessed  the  art  of  com- 
bining woods,  Isjces,  and  rocks  into  more 
acreeable  pictnies  than  O.  Ponssin." — 
ifuBD,  On  Borace. 

"  As  our  nature  is  at  present  constituted, 
attached  hj  so  manj  strong  connexions  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  com- 
mnnication  so  feeble  and  dutani  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger 
from  cnltiTating  intercourse  with  the  latter 
as  much  as  possible."— Blaib. 

*'This  was  the  cause  of  men's  unitdtg 
themselves  at  the  ilrst  in  politic  societies* 
which  soeietiescould  not  be  without  goTem- 
ment,  nor  government  without  a  distinet 
Idnd  of  law  from  that  which  hath  been 
already  dedared."— HuoKXB. 

CONQUER.  Subdue.  Vanquish. 
Overcome.  Surmount.   Subjugate. 

Conquer  (Fr.  eanquirirf  to  acquire) 
is  applied  to  persons,  to  countries,  and 
to  things  expressive  of  difficulty  or 
opposition,  or  to  subjects  in  which 
such  difficulty  or  opposition  is  im- 
plied ;  as  David  conquered  Goliath ; 
William  I.  conquered  England;  to 
conquer  resistance,  to  conquer  evil 
passions.  It  denotes  the  placing  under 
one's  own  power  or  control  after  a 
series  of  enbrts  or  systematic  resis- 
tance. Subdue  (Lat.iiioduc^re)is  much 
the  same,  but  points  not  so  much  to 
the  strugjgles  of  the  victor  as  to  the 
state  of  the  conquered  in  a  final  and 
surer  reduction.  It  applies  also  to  the 
inner  spirit.  To  Conquer  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  simple  sense  of  getting 
the  better  of;  as,  to  conquer  one's  own 
prejudices  or  passions,  aversion,  and 
the  like.  Julius  Caesar  conquered  the 
armies  of  Britain,  but  the  country  was 
not  in  his  time  finally  subdued  b^  the 
Romans.  I  subdue  a  strong  desire  or 
an  inveterate  habit ;  I  may  conquer  a 
rising  inclination,  such  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  g[ive  vent  to  a  sarcastic  or  angry 
expression. 

"  It  has  been  obserTed  of  Greece,  that 
when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  itself 
tubdued  ita  oonquerort,  softened  their  savage 
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'tamper,  and  refined  their  mannen ;  and 
■Iterwarda,  of  the  Bomana  themaeWea,  that 
whereTcr  ther  eonqvereri  ther  in  some  de- 
gree civilized  the  world." — Law,  Thtory 
afBeUgioK. 

Vanquisu  (Fr.  mtncre,  Lat.rifi«^, 
to  conquer)  is  used  oommonly  of  com- 
batB  with  a  ^nonal  enemy. 

*«  Shall  a  stripling  David  glorioosljtri- 
«mph  over  giants,  while  I  basely  am  von- 
^uiahed  bj  dwarfs  P  *'->Bakrow. 

Subjugate  (Lat.  su6;%dre)  is  to 
bring  under  theydke,  that  is,  to  conquer 
«nd  retain  uncfer  continued  pressure. 
Poland  is  subju^ted  by  Russui,  while 
its  spirit  remains  unsubdued.  Over- 
ooME  and  Surmount  (Fr.  iurmonter) 
are  employed  of  continued  resistance 
from  impersonal  adversaries,  though 
Overcome  is  used  of  personal  resis- 
tance as  well.  Overcome  is  applied, 
not  only  directly  to  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  but  to  things  which  have 
the  nature  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
as  scruples,  prejudices;  Surmount, 
directly  to  the  dimculties  and  obstacles 
themselves.  It  is  possible  to  overcome 
by  stratagem  as  by  ^^rce,  but  we  sur- 
mount by  persevering  effort. 

"  To  work  in  elose  design  bj  firavd  or  gnile 
'What  force  eflMted  not ;  that  he  no  leas 
At  length  from  ns  maj  find,  who  oreroomet 
fij  foree  hath  onercome  bnt  half  his  foe.** 
MiLTOir. 

*' Finding  difHenltles  which  his  reason 
cannot  ncnnotcMf,  he  becomes  eontemptnons 
and  sceptical."— Odlpeh's  Sermmu. 

**  Coold  we  Tiew  onr  own  species  f!rom  a 
distance^  or  regpurd  mankind  with  the  same 
eort  of  observation  with  which  we  read  the 
natural  histotiy  or  remark  the  manners  of 
mnj  other  animal,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hnman  rharaeter  which  would  more  sur- 
prise ns  than  the  almost  universal  subno- 
tion of  strength  to  weakness.**— Palkt. 

CX)NQUEROR.    Victor. 

Every  Conqueror  is  a  Victor  (  Lat. 
ffietor),  but  every  victor  is  not  a  con- 
queror, inasmuch  as  the  term  Victor  is 
employed  of  other  struggles  than  those 
of  war  or  personal  antagonism,  as,  for 
instance,  of  competition.  The  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games  were  not  con- 
querors, for  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  persons  or  terri- 
tories of  men.  An  old  form  of  the 
word  was  eonquereury  which  meant 
much  the  same  as  the  present  term 


annexer^  as  appears  from  the  following 
from  Blackstone : — 

**  What  we  call  purchase,  parquisitio,  the 
feudists  called  conquests,  eonquestuM  or  eon- 
quisitio;  both  denoting  anj  means  of  ac- 
quiring an  estate  out  of  the  common  course 
of  inheritance ;  and  this  is  still  the  proper 
phrase  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
among  the  Norman  jurists,  who  stjled  the 
first  purchaser  (that  is,  he  who  brought  the 
estate  into  the  Cunily  who  at  present  owns 
it)  the  conqueror  or  conquereur,  which 
seems  to  be  all  Ihat  was  meant  bj  the  appel- 
lation which  was  given  to  William  the  Nor- 
man."— Blacsstoks. 

(It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  reader,  in 
case  Blackstone  should  have  meant 
to  deriye  purchoM  from  perquititto — 
which  seems  only  too  probable — that 
there  is  no  etymological  connexion 
between  these  words,  ptirrftoM  being 
the  French  pourchtuurf  to  chase  or 
seek  after,  afterwards,  specifically  to 
procure  by  money. )  In  addition  to  the 
difference  observed  above,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  victor  vanquishes  in 
a  single  strife  or  contest,  a  conoueror 
gains  a  complete  success  and  suodues 
his  opponent.  Alexander  was  victor 
at  Arbela,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
and  Darius. 
"  In  love  the  trietort  from  the  vanquished 

fij; 

They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  mirsue  that 
die.-  Wa] 


CONSCIENTIOUS.  Scrupulous. 

Scrupulous  (Lat.  icrilpiUotut;  icHi- 
plUus,  a  gritf  or  little  tUnUy  which 
gives  nain  in  walking,  or  makes  the 
path  sharp;  and  so  anxietyytervple)is 
in  one  way  more  comprehensive  than 
Conscientious  (Lat.  anucientia,  con- 
science) f  and  in  another  less  so.  If  a 
person  were  found  scrupulous  in  all 
things,  it  might  then  oe  stid,  that 
conscientiousness  is  one  form  or  aspect 
of  scrupulousness ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
scrupulousness  is  often  of  a  different 
character  from  conscientiousness.  It 
leads  men  sometimes  to  be  exact  in 
one  direction,  and  to  attend  to  minute 
matters,  omittine  weightier;  as  the 
Pharisees,  according  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Gospel,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  scrupulous,  and  yet  un- 
conscientious also.  The  scrupulous 
man  may  be  nice  from  other  motives 
than  conscience,  as,  for  instance,  from 
politeness.     Where    scrupulousness 
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springs  from  conscience,  it  denotes 
ezcessiTe  sensibility  of  conscience 
exercised  on  unimportant  matters. 
It  is  a  morbid  respect  for  the  details 
and  minutiffi  of  conduct.  The  con- 
scientious man  trusts  his  conscience, 
the  scrupulous  man  distrusts  it.  At 
least  such  is  the  extreme  of  scrupulous- 
ness. 

"  Let  na  consider  the  world  therefore  u 
Ood'8  great  Tamilr,  and  oarselres  as  8<>r- 
vants  in  that  famifj^aa  acting  immediately, 
whatever  oar  aitnations  are,  nnder  oar 
great  Master,  and  of  diachargiog  the  seve- 
ral offices  which  He  hath  aaeigned  with  a 
eoiudenUous  regard  to  onr  dnty."— Gilpix. 

"The  teruptdouane»$  of  the  parenta  or 
IHends  of  the  deceased  persona  deprivea  na 
oftentimea  of  the  opportnnitiea  of  anato- 
mising the  bodiea  of  men."— Botlk. 

CONSECRATE.  Dedicate.  De- 
vote.   Hallow.    Vow.    Addict. 

Of  these,  the  three  former  relate  to 
a  specific  object  or  purpose ;  the  last 
is  genoid  or  abstract  To  Hallow  is 
to  regard  as  holii,  or  to  keep  as  holy : 
as  the  name  of  God  is  hallowed,  and 
certain  days  are  hallowed.  An  object 
of  sacred  recollection  in  the  mind  is 
hallowed,  as  "hallowed  memories" 
of  the  dead.  Of  old,  the  term  H  a  llow 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem 
Consecrate  by  formal  rite. 

"  To  dedicate  and  halowe  the  monaatery 
of  Sejmt  Denys."— Fabyait. 
It  denotes  now  the  consecration  by 
the  mind  of  the  individual. 

"  Hallowed  be  Thy  name."  —  Lord's 
Prayer. 

To  Consecrate  (Lat.  conttcrare)  is 
to  hallow  in  a  formal  manner  and  with 
a  purpose,  bein^  soaietimes  followed 
by  the  preposition  to.  It  commonly 
denotes  a  religious  act  and  ceremony ; 
but,  by  analogy,  is  extended  to  the 
force  of  associations,  as.  "  The  spot 
is  consecrated  to  me  by  tne  memory  of 
a"*  deceased  friend,"  or  to  reverential 
appropriation,  as  the  following : — 

"  Think  with  yoaraelves  whether  it  ia  not 
realW  a  great  mercy  and  kindneaa  to  all  of 
as.  that  one  day  in  the  week  is  by  a  pablio 
law  consecrated  to  a  holy  rest." — 8f 


In  the  primary  sense  of  the  term 
things  are  consecrated  only  to  God. 

Dedicate  (IaU  didicare)  ib  to  offer 
for  specific  acceptance,  or,  in  a  specific 
manner,  for  a  certain  use  or  to  a  cer- 
tain penon.    It  is  a  less  sacred  term 
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than  Consecrate;  as,  to  dedicate  a 
book  to  an  illustrious  person,  to  dedi- 
cate one's  life  to  literature. 

"  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
was  to  be  held  every  jrear  on  the  flrxt  Sun- 
day in  October ;  bat  the  feast  of  the  paUroo 
of  the  Charch  was  to  be  no  more  observed.*^ 
— BuBVBT. 

To  Devote  (Lat.  dtv^verty  part. 
dhjibtus)  is  earnestly  or  exclusively  to 
give  for  a  certain  use  or  purpose,  and 
so  implies  a  continuous  dedication.  It 
implies  also  a  final  surrender  away 
from  one's  self.  This  sense  sometimes 
rises  prominently  to  the  surface,  so 
that  we  say,  to  devote  to  destruction,, 
or  the  flames. 

"  Gilbert  Woat  settled  himself  in  a  very 
pleasant  hoose  atWlckham,  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  piety."— JoHirsoN. 
In  dedicating,  the  uppermost  idea  is 
that  of  the  person  to  whose  honour  or 
use  thethinjg  is  dedicated ;  in  devoting, 
the  surrender  of  the  thin^  or  person 
devoted.  To  devote  carries  the  idea 
of  giving  without  reserve,  with  zvbI 
and  fervour,  into  the  possession  or  for 
the  use  and  service  or  another. 

To  Vow  (Fr.  t>au*r)  is  to  promise, 
declare,  or  engage  in  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  manner,  with  strong  de- 
sire and  fixed  purpose  of  the  will.  One 
vows  eternal  love  or  gratitude.  Unlike 
the  rest,  the  action  of  vowing  regards 
the  future,  and  not  only  the  present 
time.  Addict  was  formerly  used,  like 
Lat.  addictus,  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense.  It  now  expresses  in  its  parti- 
ciple addicted  (the  only  part  of  the 
verb  in  common  use)  the  process  of 
an  evil  habituation. 

"  Bnt  rowing  to  do  what  there  is  no  nse 
of  doing  is  triflin|r  with  onr  Creator;  making 
nnlawfol  rows  is  direetly  telling  him  we 
shall  disobey  him."— Skoksr. 

"  Since  his  addidion  was  to  coanes  rain.*' 
Shakespeare. 

CONSEQUENTLY.  Accord- 
ingly. Therefore.  Wherefore* 
Then.  Hence.  Thence.  Sings. 
Because.    As.    So. 

These  words  all  mark  the  drawine 
of  a  conclusion  from  something  wbico 
has  been  said  as  premises.  They  ara 
called  in  grammar  iUative  particles,  as 
marking  an  inference,  which  they  do 
in  different  ways.  Therefore  and 
Wherefore,  equivalent  to  for  thai,. 
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•nd/,r  whichf  eauM,  are  nearly  alike ; 
tbeir  difference  flows  simplV  from 
their  grammatical  formation.  There- 
fore points  farther  back  than  Where- 
fore, which,  being  relatire,  refers 
rather  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
than  to  anything  more  remote.  We 
might  say,  **  I  find  the  proposal  at- 
tended by  this  difficulty,  and  that, 
and  the  other.  I  cannot  therefore 
accede  to  it"  Again,  " I  feared  his 
intentions,  wherefore  I  refused  to 
accompany  him."  Then  is  a  less 
emphatic  word  for  therefore ;  and 
As  or  So  less  emphatic  words  for 
Becalsb,  expressmg  the  relation 
of  caose  and  effect  in  a  less  marked 
manner.  Therefore  and  Because  are 
more  emphatically  expressions  of  rea- 
soning, and  would,  otnecessity,  occur 
in  syllogisms  and  mathematical  pro- 
positions ;  As  and  Then  are  more  col- 
loquial. Hence  and  Thence  indicate 
antecedent  reasons  ;  in  the  former 
case  less  remotely,  in  the  latter  more 
remotely^,  expressed.  (Grammatically 
Hence  in  oratio  recta  becomes  Thence 
in  oratio  obliqua :  as,  He  said  **  the  sun 
shines :  hence  I  infer  a  fine  day ;  "  He 
said  that  the  sun  shone;  and  that  Uience 
he  inferred  a  fine.day.)  Therefore  and 
Accordingly  differ,  in  that  the  former 
is  applicable  both  to  inference  and 
proof,  or,  in  other  words,  both  to 
physical  causation  and  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  argument.  So  we  mif  ht  sar, 
*'lt  rained  last  night,  thereiore  the 
ground  is  wet ;"  or,  "  The  ground  is 
wet,  therefore  it  rained  last  night." 
Accordingly  could  not  well  be  used 
in  this  latter  way.  Accordingly  is 
often  used  to  express  a  congruity  of 
action  or  proceeding,  while  Hence  and 
THKNCEbelong  to  the  rigorous  necessi- 
ties of  nature  and  lo|j^ic ;  as,  "I  found 
a  letter  at  home  urging  me  to  write  at 
once  to  Paris.  1  wrote  accordingly," 
Consequently  expresses  a  definite 
conclnsion,  but  is  seldom  used  of 
logical  inferences.  It  rather  relates 
to  practical  proceedings  or  decisions; 
as,  '*  My  pocket  has  been  picked, 
consequently  I  hare  no  monej."  Be- 
cause (by  cause)  had  originally  a 
stricter  reference  to  physi^  causa- 
tion. It  now  represents  the  oorrela- 
tire  of  the  question  why ;  and  denotes 
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physical  sequence,  logical  sequence, 
and  final  causation  or  purpose.  For 
instance,  *'  Why  are  the  anadows  of 
the  afternoon  longer  than  those  of 
mid-day  ? "  "  Why  is  this  line  equal 
to  that?"  "  Why  did  you  leave  the 
house?"  Since  is  less  formal  than 
Because,  and  in  its  grammatical  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence^ 
anticipates  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
mise or  premises  of  the  argument. 

CONSIDERATION.  Regard. 
Account. 

There  is  a  common  force  belonging  to- 
these  words,  according  to  which  they 
express  a  thoughtful  way  of  dealing, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  others  rather 
than  one's  own.  We  show  Regard 
(Fr.  regarder,  to  look)  from  a  sense  of 
propriety  or  a  feeling  of  esteem.  W© 
show  Consideration  (see  Conside- 
rate) to  external  qualities  in  others; 
as,  some  condition  or  distinction, 
to  which  it  is  a  duty  to  exhibit  respect, 
and  the  absence  of  which  respeci 
would  indicate  in  us  a  want  of  right 
feeling  or  politeness,  or  a  rude  ite- 
rance of  the  usages  of  good  society. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  show  consideration  though  we  can- 
not feel  regard.  Consideration  is  due 
not  only  to  the  great,  dignified,  and 

J)owerfuly  but  also  to  the  weak  and 
eeble.  Account  is  a  word  of  less 
clearlj  defined  force,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  an  epithet  to  qualify  it.  A 
matter  is  of  little  account,  or  of  great 
account ;  but  not  of  account,  simply ; 
whereas  we  are  said  to  snow  con- 
sideration, or  regard,  absolutely. 
Moreover,  Consideration  and  Re- 
gard have  to  do  generally  with  per- 
sons, exceptionally  with  things :  Ac- 
count has  to  do  generally  with  things^ 
exceptionally  with  persons. 

CONSIDERATIONS.  Observa- 
tions.    Reflexions.     Thoughts. 

Considerations  (Lat.  constdirare) 
is  a  term  of  wide  meaning.  It  de- 
notes that  action  of  the  mmd  which 
takes  account  of  an  object  under  one, 
or  under  more,  or  nnder  all  the  aspects 
which  it  presents.  Observations  (Lat. 
obserodre)  are  the  remarks  which  one 
makes  in  society  upon  circumstances, 
proceedings,  sayings,  or  works.    Rr- 
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FLEXION  (Lat.  rtfteethv,  part,  re- 
ftexiu)  turns  oommonlj  on  what  con- 
cerns morals  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
Thoughts  are  more  general  and  vague, 
and  include  in  the  broadest  way  im- 
pressions, judgment,  and  collateral 
■suggestions.  If  they  are  worth  any- 
thing, observations  are  penetrating 
and  profound.  Observations  are  saga- 
cious and  shrewd.  Reflexions  sre prac- 
tical and  ant  Thoughts  are  true, 
lively,  soundf  pertinent.  Considera- 
tions owe  their  excellence  to  the  mind 
which  ori^pnates  them.  Observations 
are  ^ood  in  proportion  as  they  bring 
to  light  what  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  us,  reject  what  is  unworthy, 
and  select  what  is  worthy  of  remarx ; 
reflexions,  in  proportion  as  they  pro- 
ceed upon  sure  and  sound  principles, 
•and  are  at  the  same  time  fine  and  just. 
Thoughts  may  partake  of  the  merits 
of  all  the  others,  as  they  nuiy  be  them- 
selves the  matter  outof  which  conside- 
rations, observations,  and  reflexions 
are  drawn  or  on  which  they  are  baaed. 

CONSISTENT.  Compatible. 
Consonant.    Accordant. 

Consistent  ( IM,  ooruiit^re,  to  gtand 
JimUy)  denotes  one  or  more  of  the 
following  points : — 1,  harmony,  inter- 
nal, of  the  several  parts  of  a  thing, 
which  accordingly  cohere  well ;  as,  a 
consistent  course  of  conduct :  2,  har- 
mony of  a  thin^  with  another  thing ; 
■as,  tranquillity  is  consistent  with  hap- 
piness: and,  3,  harmony  with  itself 
at  diflTerent  times ;   as,  a  consistent 
adherence  to  principles. 
*'  Show  me  one  that  dm  it  in  his  power 
To  act  eontigUnt  with  hinuelf  one  hoar.** 
Popx. 

Compatible  (Lat.  eompHtiory  to 
suffer  with)  denotes  an  extraneous 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of 
two  to  each  other.  That  thing  is 
•compatible  with  another  which  mav 
exist  under  similar  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  may  share  with  it  proba- 
bility as  a  nuitter  of  supposition.  In 
cases  where  consistency  or  compati- 
bility might  be  denied  of  a  thing,  it  is 
tnore  to  say  that  a  matter  is  not  com- 
patible, than  that  it  is  not  consistent. 
**  Such  a  supposition  is  not  consistent 
with  a  belief  in  the  man's  innocence," 
would  mean  that  the  belief  militated 
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aninst  the  supposition ;  not  compa- 
tible with,  would  mean  that  of  the 
two  one  must  give  way. 

"Oar  poeta  h»Te  joined  together  meh 
qoalities  as  are  bj  natare  the  moat  cpmpth 
AUtf.**— Bbooxb. 

Consonant  (ImL  contlhum,  having 
the  jams  wund,  tuitabU)  denotes  a  har- 
mony of  general  character^  indepen- 
dent of  any  minute  analysis  or  exact 
oompariaon.  It  is  acborainsrly  used 
not  of  things  sharply  defined,  but  of 
the  drift  of  statements,  sentiments, 
expressions,  general  representations, 
states  of  fiseling,  views,  and  the  like; 
as.  **  Such  an  expression  is  consonant 
with  all  that  I  have  heard  of  his 
character  and  behaviour." 

"  Thej  all  plead  Scriptnre  for  what  thej 
aaj,  aad  each  one  pretend*  that  his  opinioa 
. .  . .  ia  eonaomaU  to  the  words  there  aaed.** 

—BXVXKIDOX. 

Accordant  ^L.  Lat.  occorddre,  as  if 
to  bring  to  one  hearty  ad  unum  cor)  is 
commonly  used  of  consistency  in 
specific  matters  of  statement,  evidence, 
or  testimony ;  as^  **  His  evidence  en- 
tirely accords  with  that  of  the  other 
witness."  But  beyond  this,  Accord  ant 
follows  the  various  aspects  of  the  verb 
to  aceordy  which  expresses  agreement 
in  representation,  statement,  taste, 
opinion,    feelinr,    sentiment,  desire, 

Srinciple,  aim,  belief^  and  moral  con- 
uct ;  but  is  not  applicable  to  purely 
physical  form,  action,  or  force. 

"The  difference  of  good  and  eri)  in 
actions  ia  not  founded  <m  arbitraxy  opinions 
or  institutions,  bat  in  the  natore  of  thinas 
and  the  natore  of  man.  It  aeeords  with 
the  onirersal  sense  of  the  human  mind.** — 
Blair. 

CONSTANCY,  ^teadinrss.  Firm- 
ness. Fidelity.  Stabiuty.  Per- 
manence. Steadfastness.  Regu- 
larity. 

Constancy  ^Lat.  eonttantia)  is  that 
character  whicn  is  opposed  to  change- 
ableness.  It  is  a  steady  adherence  in 
matters  of  taste  and  liking.  The  con- 
stant man  is  not  drawn  off  by  new 
objects  of  attraction,  but  followa  an 
inclination  which  acts  upon  him 
uniformly.  Weakness  and  pusillani- 
mity are  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
stancy. There  is  in  constancy  a  kind 
of  obstinacy  of  attachment,  as  in  the 
constancy  of  martyrs.    The  constant 
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mav  is  ctpable  of  sustained  preference. 
It  is  not  em|>Io7ed  of  mere  immobility, 
bat  of  moving  or  actinr  bodies,  or 
natures  whicb  are  controlled  by  some 
fixed  principle  amid  such  moTements. 
Itimpiiesa  centre  to  wbich  movements, 
pbrsical  or  moral,  are  uniformly 
referred.  Mechanical  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  wi)I  both  oome  under 
the  idea  of  constancy.  We  do  not 
sneak  of  the  constancy  of  the  rock  or 
tne  mountain,  but  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  affections 
of  men.  It  is  opposed  to  variableness  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  fickleness  in  the 
other.  It  is  fixedness,  not  of  tendency, 
purpose,  location,  but  of  principle  or 

••  Whilst  thna  livest.  dew  Kate,  take  a 
fellow  of  plain,  imooined  congUmcy  ;  for  he 
perfiwee  most  do  thee  right.''->8Ei.KS- 


Steadiness  (A.  S.  irede,  a  plate  or 
ttatiom),  unlike  Constancy,  admits  the 
idea  of  fixedness  of  station  as  well  as 
fixedness  of  motion.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  opposed  to  tottering,  in  tbe  other 
todeviatine;  as,  "to  stand  steady," 
''the  ship  kept  a  steady  course/' ''  to 
keep  steadily  to  work  or  busmess," 
''  a  man  of  steady  character."  Steadi- 
ness, unlike  Constancy,  is  not  related 
to  recurrence,  but  to  continuity.  The 
constant  maj^suffer  occasional  eclipse ; 
the  steady  is  continuously  seen  or 
felt.  The  lamp  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly burning  ma;^  vet  bum  with  a 
steady  or  unsteady  fight. 

"  Steaduu$s  is  a  point  of  pmdenee  ae 
well  as  of  courage/*— L'ESTRAKOX. 

Firmness 
more  active 


steady 
wanoe 


N  ESS  (  Lat  Jirrmuy  Jirm) 
trre  form  of  Steadiness. 


IS  a 
The 
man  resists  temptations  to 
[er  from  the  line  oi  his  duties 
and  avocations,  for  his  character  is 
opposed  to  that  of  levity,  as  con- 
stttoey  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  but 
the  firm  man  can  be  steady  under  op- 
position, and  in  cases  where  strength 
of  will  is  specifically  needed.  Firm- 
ness is  the  resolute  abiding  by  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Firmness  is  a  resolute 
courage  to  adhere  to  one's  own  reason 
and  pur{)oses.  He  has  chosen  a  part 
firom  which  he  is  not  to  be  seduced  or 
deterred  by  hope  or  fear,  by  pleasure 
or  pain.    Reason  is  to  the  firm  man 


what  affection  is  to  the  constant  man. 
It  implieSj  as  constancy  does  not  of 
necessity  imply,  force  of  character. 
Levity  and  a  facile  disposition  are 
opposed  to  constancy;  a  frail  and 
feeble  character  to  firmness.  Firmness 
is  honourably  distinguished  from  ob- 
stinacy. TIm9  firm  man  adheres  to, 
maintains,  and  carries  out  with  energy 
and  resolution  that  which  on  exami- 
nation he  believes  to  be  true,  reason-  * 
able,  right,  or  his  particular  duty. 
The  obstinate  man  does  not  examine 
at  all.  His  opinion  is  his  law.  Firm- 
ness is  a  result  of  wisdom ;  obstinacy 
a  form  of  vanity.  Without  firmness 
a  man  has  no  character.  "  Without 
cofutaneVf"  ms  Addison,  "there  ia 
neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in 
the  world." 

Fidelity  (Im.  J^dcUtatem)  is  the 
steadftstneas  to  persons,  causes,  or 
principles,  which  flows  either  from  a 
sense  of  honour  or  personal  attach- 
ment, or  both.  Constancy  does  not 
imply  actual  engagement;  fidelity 
does.  We  sre  constant  in  our  tastea 
and  affections ;  we  are  faithfol,  or  have 
fidelity,  to  our  word,  promise,  allegi- 
ance, and  the  like.  Constancy  belongs 
more  to  sentiments,  faithnilness  to 
states  and  acts.  The  fidelity  of  martyrs 
to  the  religion  which  they  professed 
led  to  their  constancy  under  suflioring. 

**  The  beet  aeoority  for  the.^i^ify  of  men 
is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  cinij." — 
Haxiltox. 

Stability  (Lat.  iHitKKtdtem)  is 
that  local  or  moral  fixedness  whicb 
resists  efforts  to  shake  or  move  or 
overturn  tbe  object.  Stability  pre- 
vents variableness,  and  resists  temp-  J 
tations  to  levity  or  curiosity  conse-  / 
quent  upon  the  variety  of  objects  or 
influences. 

"  The  king-beeoming  gncw. 
As  Jnttice,  ▼sritj,  temperance,  namemeu, 
Bowit7,  perseTeranoe,  mavj,  lowlineee. 
Devotion,  courage,  patienoe,  fortitade, 
I  have  no  reliah  for  them.** 

Shakxspbarx. 

Permanence  (Lat.  permUneref  ta 
endurt)  is  not  a  moral  quality  at  all. 
It  denotes  no  more  than  the  quality  of 
exemption  from  removal  or  alteration, 
in  spite  of  external  influences  of  every 
kind.  Operations,  as  well  as  states, 
which  endure,  may  be  called  perm»- 
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nent,  as  "the  permanent  laws  of 
nature."  It  is  opposed  to  alterable 
and  transient.  Steadfastness,  an- 
other form  of  steadineu,  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  human  will,  and 
18  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of^  or 
-deviation  from,  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  life ;  as,  "  to  adhere  stead- 
tastlj  to  a  resolution." 
"  But  when  strong  pusion  or  weak  flechli- 

nes8 
Woold  firom  the  right  way  seek  to  draw 

him  wide, 
He  would,  throDgh  temperance  and  stead- 

/(uinas. 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and 

the  strong  snppress."  Bpxmsbr. 
Regularity  (Lat.  rigtUa,  a  rule)  is 
•conformity  to  rule,  law,  or  principle^ 
to  a  prescribed  mode  or  a  customary 
form ;  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  liable  to  unknown,  unex- 
plained, or  capricious  variation.  Re- 
gularity mAy  oe  either  in  movement 
.or  in  position  and  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment ;  according  as  the  rule  is  one  of 
.recurrence,  order,  or  progression. 

"  They  would  hare  us  belieTe  that 
amongst  these  inflnite  worids,  all  of  them 
fortuitously  made,  there  is  not  one  of  a 
thousand ,  or  perhi^  of  ten  thousand,  that 
hath  such  regularity,  oontinuity,  and  har* 
monyin  it  as  this  world  that  we  cltanred  to 
emerge  in."— CuDWOBTH. 

CONSTITUENT.  Component. 
Inorbdibnt. 

The  same  kind  of  difference  exists 
-between  a  CoNSTrruBNr  (Latr  con- 
t^tuXre,  to  cmttituU)  and  Component 
(Lat.  componXre,  to  put  together)  as 
'Between  an  element  or  ingredient  and 
.a  part  or  portion.  There  is  in  Con- 
stituent an  active  or  operative  force 
which  does  not  belong  to  component. 
The  noun  conttituent  means  a  person 
ror  thing  which  establishes,  determines, 
or  constructs.  The  constituent  parts 
go  to  make  up  the  thing,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  those  of  which  it  is 
imade  up.  In  this  active  sense  tfie 
term  constituent  is  used  politically,  as 
signifying  one  who  assists  to  elect  a 
/representative  to  an  office. 

Ingredient  (  Lat.  ingrMior,  1  enter) 
IB  very  nearly  the  same  as  Consti- 
tuent ;  the  difference  between  them, 
•such  as  it  is,  bein^  evident  from  their 
^ymoloey.  An  mgredient  is  simpiv 
one  of  the  different  materials  which 
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enter  mto  the  compounded  body,  as  a 
iaot,  as  we  speak  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  pudding :  a  constituent  is  one  of 
similar  materials,  by  the  composition 
of  which  and  not  otherwise,  the  result 
is  constituted;  as,  the  constituent 
elements  of  government. 

CONSTITUTE.    Appoint. 

The  exercise  of  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tenure  of  office,  or  the 
bestowal  of  a  certain  formal  character, 
is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
Appoint  (O.Fr.  a/winter,  ioarrange)  is 
a  less  forcible  term.  Appointment  is 
commonly  the  act  of  an  individual. 
CoN8TiTUTE(Lat  constXtucrCf  part,  con- 
st^tiitiu)  involves  the  convergence  of 
several  authorities  and  powers.  Ap- 
point has  an  external,  Constitute  a 
virtual  or  inherent  force.  Almost  all 
bishops  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  who  is  con- 
ttituted  the  supreme  earthly  head  of 
that  Church. 

"  That  which  oontiituUs  the  nature  of 
man,  and  doth  formally  difference  and  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  other  animals,  is  not 
so  much  the  power  of  reason  as  the  capadty 
of  being  religions."— Shabp. 

**  God  desires  that  in  His  Church,  know- 
ledge and  piety,  peaee  and  charity  and  ffood 
order,  should  grow  and  flourish ;  to  wnieh 
purposes  He  hath  appointed  teachers  to  in- 
struot,  and  governors  to  watch  over  His 
people.  "—Barrow. 

CONSULT.    Deliberate. 

These  terms  denote  the  same  pro- 
cess differently  carried  on.  We 
Consult  ^Lat.  consiUHref  part,  con- 
lultus)  with  others ;  we  Deliberatb 
(Lat  deRbtrdref  /t6ra,  a  hcaie)  within 
our  own  minds. 

'*  That  the  law  hath  been  fined  (defined) 
by  grave  and  learned  men,  meaning  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  is  manifiestly  untrue ; 
for  all  the  laws  of  Eufflaud  hare  been  made 

Sthe  kings  of  En^dand,  amtuUing  with 
B  nobility  and  commons  in  Parliament, 
of  which  not  one  in  twenty  was  a  learned 
lawyer. "— Hobbks. 

"  I  would  not  indeed  refer  a  prince  for 
maxims  of  equity  and  government  to 
Pnlfendorf  and  Orotius,  the  dull  and  un- 
feelinff  deHberators  of  questions  on  which  a 
(rood  neart  and  understanding  can  intni- 
tively  decide."— Kbox,  Essays, 

CONSUME.    Destroy. 

To  Consume  (Lat.  eoneumXrt)  is  to 
destroy  by  absorption,  and  as  a 
natural  process,  whether   such    ab- 
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sorption  be  regular  or  yiolent.  To 
consume  is  by  no  means  alwa3rs  to 
-waste;  as,  for  instance,  an  army  of 
Buch  a  number  will  consume,  on  an 
mTera^e,  so  much  food.  The  same 
adea  is  kept  up  when  we  saj  the 
fire  consumed  toe  stubble.  To  Db- 
STROY  ( Lat.  diitriUref  to  pull  doum)  is 
a  process  alwavs  of  violence,  and 
<»ntradiction  of  the  purpose  of  the 
thins  destroyed,  and,  generally 
spouting,  a  reyersion  of  natural  or 
4UtificiaI  processes,  or  an  abnormal 
exhibition  of  them.  The  philosophical 
idea  of  destruction  neyer  amounts  to 
annihilation,  but  is  that  of  a  yiolent 
discerption  of  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions under  which  bodies  exist. 

«'  It  ii  M  if  the  dead  oonld  feel 
The  iej  worm  aronnd  them  steal. 
And  ehadder  m  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  on  their  rottiDg  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scAre  away 
The  cold  consunun  of  their  olay." 
Bybon. 
*'  WhatsoeTer  is  in  the  world  is  bat  8Xi| 
«5c  ^9urm,  matter  so  and  so  modifled  or 
aoalifled,  sJi  which  modifloations  and  qnali- 
nations  of  matter  are  in  their  own  nature 
datroyabU,  and  the  matter  itself  (as  the 
tmsis  of  them  is  not  neeessarilj  determined 
to  this  or  that  accident)  is  the  aaXj  ayimirw 
mmi  a»A9^dp»,the onlj neceaaary  existent."— 

•CtTVWOHTH. 

CONSUMMATION.       Comple- 

TIOV. 

Completion  (Lat,  complin,  to  Jill) 
is  theJiUing  up  of  a  design  or  purpose. 
A  work  is  completed  when  the  plan 
of*  it  is  realized.  Consummation 
^Lat.  consummationem,  a  iumming  up) 
is  applied  to  matters  which  must 
reach  a  certain  degree  or  extent  to 
make  them  complete.  In  completion 
an  outline  is  filled  up ;  in  consumma- 
tion a  point  is  reached.  Hence  con- 
summation may  be  the  point  at  which 
many  .mtecedent  things,  conyerging, 
meet,  and  is  tht'refore  a  plural  result ; 
while  completion  is  a  nngle  result ; 
as,  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes, 
desires,  and  efforts.  Completion  is 
more  external,  consummation  more 
internal,  being  the  fulfilment  of  the 
idea  or  definition.  It  ia  also  used  in 
the  flense  of  a  gathering  up  in  one  of 
many  things ;  as  the  eyent  of  to-day 
U  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of 
aiany  years. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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'*  It  is  not  to  be  donbted  bat  ic  was  a 
constant  practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy 
which  made  her  capable  of  beholding  death, 
not  as  the  dissolution,  bnt  as  the  oonswn- 
mofion  of  life."— Strklb. 

"  He  makes  it  the  completion  of  an  ill 
character,  to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best 
ofmen.**— PoPK 

In  this  last  example  Consummatcon 
might  haye  been  employed  instead  of 
Completion,  but  the  idea  would  haye 
been  different.  The  completion  of 
an  ill  character  would  haye  been  that 
which  gaye,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
touch  to  it.  The  consummation  of  an 
ill  character  would  haye  been  that 
which  would  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily inyolying  all  particulars,  and  so 
summing  it  up. 

CONTAGION.     Infection. 

Contagion  (Lat.  contagibnem) 
operates  by  mutual  contact,  Infect  ion 
(Lat.  infectionemy  tn/KcSre,  to  dife)  by 
an  influence  common  to  its  subjects, 
or  b^  other  media  than  contact.  This 
distinction  is  adhered  to  in  the  moral 
use  of  the  terms ;  as,  "  the  contagion 
of  bad  example,"  and  '^  the  infection 
of  error."  In  the  term  infection  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  eyil  nature  of 
the  influence  ;  in  contagion,  its  com- 
municatiye  and  spreading  character. 
We  dread  infection,  and  we  shun 
contagion. 

*'  Their  propensity  to  recount  the  won- 
derftil  exceeds  all  imagination.  Neither 
their  learning,  judgment,  nor  integrity 
could  secure  them  against  the  general 
eoNto^um."— Warbubton. 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of 
manners  to  hare  breathed  that  air  lot  the 
court) ;  but  it  is  infectunu  eren  to  the  beet 
morals  to  lire  always  in  it.*'— DarDKN. 

CONTAIN.     Hold. 

Although  these  words  are  respec- 
tiyely  Latin  and  A.  S.  equiyalents 
( Lat.  continere  and  A.  S.  healdauj  to 
hold)f  they  are  diflferently  employed. 
Setting  aside  other  meanings  of  Hold 
(as.  to  retain  in  the  grasp,  to  possess, 
and  the  like),  in  speaking  of  mere 
capacity  there  are  differences.  To 
Hold  is  in  this  sense  purely  physical, 
as  a  yessel  holds  water,  or  a  certain 
quantity  of  it ;  but  Contain  is  used  of 
abstract  quantity ;  as,  that  field  con- 
tains (t.  e.,  consists  of)  so  many  acres. 
Again,  Contain  does  not  imply,  ss  is 
implied  by  Hold,  the  extreme  limit  of 
physical  contents.    When  we  »ay  a 
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coach  holdB  six  persons,  we  mean 
that  it  is  capable  of  holding-  so  many, 
and  not  more.  If  we  said  it  contains 
six,  we  shoald  mean  that  there  hap- 
pen to  be  six  inside  it.  It  mient 
oave  contained  three.  That  cask  holds 
water,  might  mean  that  it  is  water- 
tight, or,  at  least  retains  it.  That  cask 
contains  water,  could  only  mean 
water  is  inside  it,  and  nothing  else. 

"Amonff  artificial  •nbstaaeet  the  ship 
(nmu  navtM)  is  femijuii*,  m  b«ing  so  emi- 
oently  a  reeeiTer  and  oonUtiner  of  Tarioas 
things,  of  men«  arms,  provisifms,  goods, 
Ac."— Harris. 

**  Death  onlj  this  myBterions  truth  unfolds. 
The  might7  aool  how  small  a  bodj  hoUt." 
Drtdsv. 

CONTAMINATE.  Defile.  Pol- 
lute. Taint.  Corrupt.  Debauch. 
Vitiate. 

To  Contaminate  (Lat.  eontdmi' 
ndr9f  probably  connected  with  tanf^o) 
is  a  stronger  term  than  Taint  (which 
comes  firam  tifi^2!r«,  Fr.  teindrtf  to 
dye^j  but  not  so  strong  as  Defile  (of 
which  '*  the  force  is  due  to  the  £ng. 
*  foul ' ;  but  the  form  was  suggested 
by  O.  F.  dtfouCery  to  trample  under 
foot:"  8k EAT,  Etym.  Diet.),  or  Pol- 
lute (Lat.  poUuire,  part.  voUfOta), 
They  all  inoioate  a  partial,  while 
Corrupt  (Lat.  corrumpiirey  part,  cor- 
ruptui)  marks  a  deeper  and  more 
permanent  spoiling.  Some  of  these 
synonyms  tend  more  strongly  than 
others  to  a  purely  moral  ap^ication. 
To  contaminate  is  to  soil  by  defiling 
contact.  Contamination,  therefore, 
may  be  best  employed  in  cases  where 
such  external  communication  with 
what  is  bad  may  be  supposed ;  as  im- 
proper conrersation,  impure  litera- 
ture, vicious  society,  or  bad  example. 
Defile  denotes  such  contamination  as 
passes  permanently  into  the  inner 
nature,  so  as  to  render  unclean. 
PoLLUTEylike  DsriLE,ha8  a  ceremonial 
and  moral  bearing.  It  denotes  the 
defilement  of  the  sprines  of  thought 
and  action,  the  befoulment  of  the 
character  and  very  soul,  as  the 
sources  of  a  stream  are  poisoned,  and 
the  waters  which  flow  therefrom  are 
infected  thereby.  Yet  some  affection 
of  the  senses  is  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.  Taint  denotes  a  par- 
tial colouring  of  evil,  which  has  not 
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yet  spoilt  the  character  or  the  judg- 
ment.  It  applieH  to  what  is  false  as  welt 


as  to  what  is  foul ;  as  we  sav,  his  mind  is 
tainted  with  prejudice.  £e  is  tainted 
with  the  opinions  of  such  and  such  a 
school.  It  is  a  milder  form  of  Con  ta- 
MiNATB.  CoRRupr  is  su  anslogou* 
term,  conveying  the  idea  of  an  effect 
upon  the  mind  similsr  to  that  of  the 
breaking  up  of  organised  bodies.  It 
is  of  yeiT  general  application,  and 
denotes  the  extreme  of  unsoundness ; 
as,  a  corrupt  taste,  a  corrupt  life, 
a  corrupt  judge.  In  all  the  other 
synonyms  the  character  or  principles 
are  regarded  as  spoilt  by  external 
communication.  Corrupt  regards  the 
case  at  the  point  when  the  eril  has 
taken  root  in  the  system.  Persons 
themseWes  are  said  to  be  contami> 
nated,  defiled,  and  poUutpd  ;  their 
purity  tainted,  their  morals,  princi- 
ples, honesty,  and  integrity  to  be  cor- 
rupted. The  nands  or  the  mind  maybe 
defiled,  but  the  mind  only  is  polluted. 
Corrupt  principles  and  practices  are 
to  the  pure  and  upright  what  the 
exhalations  of  a  corpse  are  to  those- 
whose  senses  are  healthy.  Corruption 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  as  from  the  perversion 
of  reason.  The  great  instrument  of 
corruption  is  sophistry.  Debauch 
(Fr.  bauehe,  a  Une  of  bricks;  hence, 
to  debauch  is,  probably,  to  lead  away 
from  the  right  mii«,  to  corrupt,  seduce  ;. 
or,  perhaps,  to  take  away  the  support 
of  a  building)  is  to  practice  what  Cor- 
rupt is  to  principle  and  taste.  To 
debauch  is  to  lead  into  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  unchsstity,  and  the- 
grosser  forms  of  self-indulgence.  The 
mind  is  corrupted,  the  morals  and 
manners  debauched.  Vitiate  (Lat. 
iXtiare)  has  a  wider  meaning.  It  is 
to  spoil  by  introducing  a  marring 
defect,  either  moral  or  logical.  That 
which  may  be  vitiated  is  principle^ 
chsracter,  conduct,  taqte,  and  practi- 
cal validity. 

"  Learning  not  debauched  by  ambition." 
—Burke. 

"  A  will  vitiated,  and  orown  oat  of  love 
with  the  tmth  diepoMs  the  nnderatanding^ 
to  error  and  delusion. " — South. 

*'  Even  when  the  nobiiitr,  which  repre- 
sented the  more  permanent  landed  interest, 
united  themselves  bj  marriage,  which  was- 
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■ometimea  the  «aM,with  the  other  dc 
tioo,  the  wealth  which  aaved  the  family 
ftom  ndn  was  rappoied  to  contaminate  and 
degrade  it."—  Bvbkx. 

"  PdtToooa  that  flins  dirt 
Do  but  defiUf  and  cannot  hnrt.** 

Hudibroi, 

"  And  can  an^,  then,  behold  or  act  theae 
tpnm  abominations  with  delight,  the  verj 
relatioo  of  which  is  sofBcient  to  pollute  the 
ean  that  hear  them,  the  common  air  that 
reeeires  them,  jea,  the  breath  that  ntters 
them,  and  jet  be  innocent,  be  untainted 
by  them  ?"— Pbtswe. 

"  That  epidemical  tetia  wherewith  King 
James  infected  the  minds  of  men  continned 
«l>oa  aa."-'BoiJxeBROKS. 

"  He  rCato  the  Elder)  proenred  in  the 
senate  that  Cameades,  the  Academic,  and 
Diogenes,  the  Stoie,  ambassadors  firom 
Athen*,  shonld  immediately  be  dismissed, 
that  they  might  not  corrupt  the  yonth/'— 
Bbzvtxkt. 

CONTENTMENT.  Satisfac- 
tion. 

CoNiENTMBNT  (Ff.  conteut)  is  less 
strong  than  Satisfaction  (Lat.  tdtis- 
facticnem).  Satisfaction  is  a  full 
measure  coming  from  without.  Con- 
tentment is  from  within,  impljing 
such  a  measure  as  we  are  willmg  to 
regard  as  full.  But  contentment, 
from  this  internal  character,  tends  to 
become  a  habit,  which  satis&ction, 
relating  to  things  external,  does  not 
become.  Where  one  man  is  not  satis- 
fied, another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  contented.  It  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that,  in  matters  which 
sre  independent  of  our  own  efForts 
and  actions,  contentment  is  higher 
than  satisfaction,  as  implying  a  better 
moral  state.  In  matters  whidi  depend 
upon  our  own  efforts  and  actions,  it  is 
better  to  endearour  to  satisfy  our- 
selres,  and  not  be  contented  with  a 
little.  Both  contentment  and  satis- 
&etion  denote  tranquillity  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  one's  de- 
sires. Contentment  is  more  in  the 
heart,  satisfaction  in  the  passions. 
The  first  is  a  feeling  which  alwa^rs 
renders  the  mind  quiet ;  the  latter  is 
an  issue  which  sometimes  throws  it 
into  trouble,  although  it  is  no  longer 
disquieted  as  to  the  obiect  of  its  de- 
sire. A  restless  or  timid  man  is  nerer 
content;  an  STaricious  or  ambitious 
man  is  never  satisfied.  One  is  con- 
tent when  one  wishes  for  nothing 


more,  though  one  is  not  always  satis- 
fied when  one  has  procured  what  one 
wished.  Satisfaction  has  in  it  an 
element  of  uncertainty.  It  is  no 
surety  for  its  own  continuance.  The 
fullest  satisfiEiction  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  con- 
tentment. One  is  satisfied  when  one 
has  obtained  what  one  wished,  one  is 
content  when  one  wishes  for  nothing 
more. 

"  Gmteniment  expresses  the  acqniesceneo 
of  the  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  which 
we  poesess."— CoOAK. 

*'  The  word  tatis/action  is  frequently  em* 
ployed  to  express  the  foil  accomplishment 
of  some  particular  desire,  which  always 
commnnicates  a  temporarr  pleasure,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  oi  that  desire."— 
Ilrid. 

CONTIGUOUS.  Adjacent.   Ad- 

JOININO. 

What  is  Contiguous  (Lat.  eonti' 
I  guus)  touches  on  one  side,,  at  least 
!   to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely.   What 
I   is  Adjoining  (O.  Fr.  adioindrey  Lat. 
adjungere,  to  join  to)  needs  touch  only 
I   at  a  single  point.  What  is  Adjacent 
(Lat  adjSetrty  to  ae  near)  may  be 
nesr  without  touching  at  all.    It  is 
remarkable  that  these  words  adhere 
to  the  physical  or  primary,  and  ha^e 
not  lent  tnemselves  to  a  secondary  or 
moral    meaning,   though    thev  may 
be  used  analogously,  as  in  tne  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three 
principles  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
namely,  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or 
place,  and  cause  or  effect"— Hume. 

"'Now,  touching  that  proportion  of 
ground  that  the  Christians  have  on  the 
habitable  earth,  I  find  that  all  Europe, 
with  her  adjacent  isles,  is  peopled  with 
Christians,  except  that  ruthral  country  of 
Lapland,  where  idolaters  yet  inhabit."— 
HowxLL,  Letters, 

"  Every  man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  enclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neigh- 
bour's ;  and  that,  either  by  a  risible  and 
material  fence,  as  one  field  is  dirided  from 
another  by  a  hedge,  or  by  an  ideal  invisible 
boundary,  existing  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law,  as  when  one  man's  land  adjoint 
to  another's  in  the  same  field.**— Black- 

STONS. 

CONTINUAL.  Continuous.  Per- 
petual.    Incessant. 

Continual  (Lat.  conHnuuty  uniX" 
tsrrupted)  admits  the  idea  of  inteirup- 
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tion,  intamiMion,  or  occaiional  cesu- 
tion ;  CoNTiNvoua  excludes  this.  '*  It 
has  been  rftininr  oontinutllj  for  (he 
list  four  months,  admits  of  fine  dsjs, 
though  comparstiyelj  few  snd  fkr 
between ;  continuous  rain  for  such  a 
period  would  produce  a  deluge. 

What  is  Continual  (Lat.  eontinu- 
artf  to  mahB  continuout,  Lat.  eon- 
tlnuui)  admits  of  no  interruption  in 
time,  though  it  admits  of  iatervaU,  as 
continual  showers  through  the  month. 
What  is  Continuous  admits  of  no  in- 
terruption in  space,  or  what  is  ana- 
logously conceived  as  baring  extent, 
as  contmuous  employment.  What  is 
Perpetual  (Lat.  verpttutu)  admits 
of  no  termination,  oeing  in  its  very 
nature  lasting.  Incessant  (Lat.  in- 
cettans)  denotes  what  does  not  cease 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  nouns  am- 
tinuance  and  cantinuitji  follow  the 
same  distinction.  The  proper  mean- 
ings of  the  adverbs  catitinualltff  per- 
petually, and  incettaniUf,  are  much 
obscuml  by  a  wav  of  using  these 
terms  hyperbolically,  as  a  talkative 
person  is  said  to  be  continually,  per- 
petually, or  incessantly  talking. 


'  After  this  He  sends  prophets  ia  a  oon- 

reral  ases,  who  do 

more  eleerly  discorer  God's  will  to  them.** 


timuU  Kucceesion  for  seven 


-Seabp. 

"  ContinnatiTes,  on  the  eontnrx,  by  a 
more  intimate  connexion,  consolidate  sen- 
tences into  one  oontiimouM  whole.*' ~ 
Harbis. 

"  Amnsements  and  diversions  sncceed  in 
a  perpetual  ronnd."— Blaib. 
*<  The  frosty  north  wind  blows  a  thick  cold 

.  sleet. 
That  dazsles  eyes,  flakee  after  flakes  ineee- 
savtly  descending.** 

Chapxax,  Homer. 

CONTINUATION.  Continu- 
ance.    Duration.    Continuity. 

Continuation  is  an  artificial  or 
contrived  continuance,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  history  to  a  particular 
period.  Continuance  and  Dura- 
tion (Lat.  durare,  to  last)  are  both 
employed  of  time ;  but  continuance  is 
sctive,  duration  is  passive,  and  is  not 
inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  but  refers 
simply  to  the  accident  of  time.  Con- 
tinuance IB  inherent  extension,  of 
which  duration  is  the  external  mea- 
sure. 


**  The  gnat  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Grca- 
tor  appeare  in  that  there  is  pleasure  an- 
tteze<l  to  those  aetiona  that  are  neoessarj 
for  the  support  and  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividnnm,  and  the  eontunuUim  and  propa- 
gation of  the  species ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
pain  to  the  neglect  or  forbearance  of  them." 
—Bay. 

"But,  alas,  the  honeymoon  of  a  new 
ministry  is  always  of  short  eotUmuanee  ia 
Kngland.**—  HoADLY. 

"  That  we  have  our  notion  of  soecessior 
and  dHTtttum  from  this  original,  namely, 
frtmi  the  reflexion  on  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  anothei 
in  onr  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in 
that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration  but 
by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that 
take  their  tarns  in  our  understandings. "~ 
Looks. 

Continuity  is  unbroken  extension 
of  space,  or  of  anything  which  is  con- 
ceived ss  analogous  to  such  extension. 
The  continuity  of  a  bone  is  destroyed 
by  a  fracture.  The  continuation  of 
mytihought  is  the  prolons^tion  of  the 
suDJect  of  which  I  wss  thinking;  the 
continuance  of  my  thought  is  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  cease  thinking ;  the  con- 
tinuity of  my  thought  is  the  unbroken 
following  out  of  the  line  of  medita- 
tion. 

"  The  sight  would  be  tired  if  it  were  at- 
tracted by  a  con^miu'fy  of  glittering  objects.** 
— DBYDSir. 

CONTRADICT.     Deny. 

Contra  DiCT(Lat«  oontrde/idfrs,  part. 
eontradietuSf  to  epeak  againtt)  denotes 
an  opposing  force  of  statement,  but 
not  necessarily  an  intention  of  the 
speaker.  The  force  may  He  either  in 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  or  in  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, as  in  propositions  called 
^*  contradictory  "  by  the  logicians. 
To  Deny  (Fr.  dirtier,  Lat  d'enigare) 
is  purely  a  personal  act.  Moreover, 
contradiction  is  positive,  denial  only 
negative.  I  contradict  a  statement  by 
stating  something  else  in  its  stead ;  1 
deny  it  simply  by  refusing  to  admit 
the  truth  ot  it.  Hence,  to  deny  is 
employed  of  charges,  imputations, 
ana  the  like,  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  making  any  state- 
ments of  our  own,  but  simply  inya- 
lidating  those  of  others;  and  of  re- 
quests, in  which  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  refum.    Deny  is  not  used 
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in  this  sense  directly  of  penonSy  like 
eoatradict,  but  only  of  their  state- 
ments, or  the  tmth  and  force  of 
them. 

"  The  palpit  w  a  sacred  place, 
"VThere  none  dare  eoiUradiet  yon  to  joat 

fcce."  DoDSLET. 

As  Contradict  is  opposite  tocounte- 
xiance  or  corroborate,  so  Deny  is  op- 
posed to  allow  or  adnut. 

"  That  the  variation  may  be  foond  with 
M  share  of  accuracy  more  than  soffloient  to 
determine  the  ship's  eonxse  is  allowed  ;  bat 
Chat  it  can  be  foand  so  exactly  as  to  fix  the 
longitude  within  a  degree  of  sixty  miles,  I 
«beoiutely  deny."— CooK.*8  Voyages. 

CONTRIVE.  Devise.  Invent. 
•Concert.     Manage. 

To  Contrive  (orig.  and  properlj 
''coittrope ; "  O.  Fr.  controver;  trover, 
aofr  trouver,  to  find)  denotes  an  effort, 
)r  a  series  of  efforts,  of  inventiveness. 
It  is  to  form,  find,  or  adapt  means  to 
An  end  by  the  exercise  of  practical 
ingenuity. 

**  The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
<lemoastrates^  its  oonstnictioa  eontritMtnce 
■and  design.  Contrivanee  must  hare  had  a 
contriver." — Pa-LXY. 

Devise  (Fr.  deviter)  expresses  the 
more  theoretical  aspect  of  Contrive, 
and  implies  not  so  much  Uie  finding 
^ays  of  usinff  means,  as  finding  the 
means  themselves.  We  contrive  ways 
of  doing  tilings  when  to  some  extent 
the  materials  are  at  hand.  We  de- 
vise schemes  and  plans,  and  bring 
them  into  existence  oy  the  device. 

"  He  (God)  hath  not  prerented  all  excep- 
-tioos  or  cavils  deoisnbU  by  curious  and  cap- 
tions wits  against  it.**— Babbow. 

Invent  (Lat.  invhiirt,  part,  tti- 
wentuMj  to  find)  represents  the  practi- 
cal asp4*ct  of  Contrive  ;  the  invention 
4)eing  the  more  perfect  in  proportion 
to  the  lasting  character  of  the  con- 
trivance, and  its  enabling  us  to  con- 
trive at  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  or  the  steam- 
engine.  Invention,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
is  the  discovery  of  a  mode  in  which 
the  laws  of  nature  may  be  made  ser- 
viceable, or  supposititious  fiu^  treated 
-as  natural,  as  m  the  invention  of  a 
-romance.  In  its  lowest  sense  it  is 
the  finding  out  of  a  sufScient  mode 
«f  doing  a  thing.  Imagination  and 
fecundity  of  genius  give  rise  to  in- 
ventors. 
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'*  The  mind  of  maa  discovers  every  day 
some  I'raving  want  in  a  body  which  rea^y 
wants  but  very  little.  It  every  day  tnecntt 
some  artiflciaJ  rule  to  guide  that  nature 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  were  the  best  aad 
surest  guide.  "—BuBKS. 

Concert  (Lat.  coniitrltrtj  to  join 
togetkerf  part,  comertta),  unlike  the 
former,  commonly  implies  the  joint 
assistance  of  others.  It  implies  con- 
ference or  consultation,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  employed  of  matters  of 
action^  not  of  pure  invention  in  the 
scientific  sense;  as.  to  concert  a  plan 
or  scheme.  Yet  Burke  uses  it  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following : — 

"  Fnrbus  in  their  adversity,  mannieal 
in  their  successes,  a  commander  had  mnre 
trouble  to  concert  his  defence  before  the 
people  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the 
campaign." 

Manage  (Fr. manager,  Lat.  mtfma, 
the  hand)  denotes  rather  a  judicious 
or  ready  employment  of  means  extern- 
porized  on  the  occasion;  such  con- 
trivance as  gives  to  the  course  of 
things  the  kind  of  turn  which  we  de- 
sire for  compassing  our  end. 

'*  Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem  grouaMd  on  just  right 
Well  managed  "  MiLTOir. 

CONTl«o>rERT.  Dispute.  Gain- 
say. 

Of  these.  Gainsay  (A.  S.  gegn, 
against^  and  taif)  denotes  no  more  than 
contradict,  or  call  in  question,  whether 
by  simple  denial  and  opposition,  or 
by  more  or  less  of  reasoning  accom- 
panying it. 

"  To  couTinoe  any  forward  gain$ayer,** 
— Barbow. 

Controvert  (Lat.  contra,  againtty 
and  virUre,  to  turn)  is  to  make  matter 
of  controversy ;  that  is,  lengthened 
argument  in  opposition,  entering 
point  by  point  into  the  dispute. 

"  This  was  the  great  proposition  that 
was  then  eontroverUd  ccucerninff  JeMus  of 
Nasareth,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah  or 
no,  aad  the  assent  to  that  was  that  wbidl 
distinguished  believers  firom  unbelievers." 
—Locke. 

Dispute  (Lat.  ditpiUare)  is  against 
a  personal  competitor,  as  Controvert 
refers  directly  to  the  matter,  and 
only  indirectly  to  the  person ;  hence 
Dispute  may  apply  to  more  than  ar- 
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ffument  as  such,  and  to  anything 
brought  forward  by  another  against 
oneself;  that  is,  to  such  things  as 
claims,  possessions,  titles,  rights,  and 
the  like. 

"  Therefore  ditpvUd  He  in  the  qrnagogae 
with  the  Jews."— £ii6/tf. 
In  controversy  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition, in  dispute  more  of  doubt  In 
order  to  controrert,  exact  knowledge 
is  wanted;  but  we  often  dispute 
where  we  have  a  general  and  unde- 
fined persuasion  that  what  we  dispute 
is  not  sound  or  true. 

CONVENE.    CoNvoiB. 

The  idea  of  collecting  persons  to 
one  place  is  common  to  these  two 
terms;  but  Convene  (Lat.  convinxre, 
to  come  together)  is  commonly  applied 
to  such  assemblies  as  are  got  together 
for  some  public  purpose  in  a  special 
manner ;  as,  to  conrene  a  meeting  of 
shareholders  in  consequence  of  special 
news.  To  Convoke  (Lat.  Mnv)fe«r», 
to  call  together)  is  an  act  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  official  rela- 
tion to  the  body  enables  or  requires 
him  to  call  it  together.  Henoe,  where 
the  sower  is  lodged  equally  in  the 
hanas  of  many,  Convene  seems  the 
more  suitable  term;  and  Conyokb 
when  peculiar  power  of  summoning 
is  lodged  in  the  nands  of  a  single  per- 
son. Convoke  and  eonvocation  nave 
acquired  an  ecclesisstica],  as  Conv  bnb 
a  political  and  generally  deliberative 
force. 

"  The  Peaiiameot  of  Beotland  now  eon- 
MIMC/."— Baxxb. 

"  At  this  time  the  Cardiiuil,  hj  his  power 
legatire,  dissolved  his  convocation  at  Paul's, 
ooDToked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
calling  him  and  all  the  clergy  to  the  conco- 
cation  at  Canterbury ."—Bakeb. 

CONVENIENT.  Commodious. 
Handy. 

Convenient  (Lat.  convhiiensj  suit' 
able)  has  lost  its  old  meaning  of  decent 
or  becoming,  and  has  come  to  mean 
little  more  than  handy.  We  use  the 
term  Handy  (when  not  employed  of 
the  person  in  the  sense  of  cfezterous, 
but  of  the  thing)  in  the  senses  of 
manageable  and  close  at  hand.  The 
former  is  the  old  meaning,  the  latter 
is  modern.  A  weapon  is  handy  which 
may  be  used  easily  and  effectively ;  a 
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house  is  handv  which  is  close  by  and 
easily  reached.  Convenient  denotes 
what  suits  tne  requirements  of  per- 
sons. Commodious  (Lat  commSidutf 
advantageout)  joins  the  two,  and  de« 
notes  what  is  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  suitable.  It  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  localities  intended  for  the 
carrying  on  of  common  business  or 
private  matters.  A  house,  a  chair,  a 
room,  are  commodious.  It  thus  natu- 
rally conveys  the  notion  of  sufficiency 
of  space,  which,  however,  is  a  mean- 
ing which  has  flowed  out  of  the  other. 
Handy  has  a  more  external  character 
than  convenient^  which  is  also  applied 
to  more  general  ideas.  A  specific  tning 
or  object  is  handy;  arrangements^ 
times,  and  seasons  are  convenient. 

"  For  he  that  strains  too  Ikr  a  tow. 
Will  break  it  like  an  o'er-bent  bow ; 
And  he  that  made  and  foreed  it  broke  it» 
Not  he  that  for  anwenimtce  took  it." 

HUDIBRAS. 

Camden  uses  the  word  Commodious 
in  its  primary  meaning,  when  he  say» 
that  **  Britain  is  wall^  and  guarded 
with  the  ocean  most  commodious  for 
traffick  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 
'*  Each  is  handy  in  her  way."— Dbtdsh. 

CONVENT.  Abbbt.  Cloister. 
Nunnbby.    Monastery.    Priory. 

Of  these,  Abbey  and  Priory  are  no- 
more  than  relinous  houses  or  monas- 
teries, so  called  as  being  g^ovemed  bj 
an  abbot  or  a  prior.  They  would  differ^, 
not  in  their  religious  character,  but  in 
their  state  and  priyilegps.  The  Nun- 
nery is  a  Convent  (Lat.  conventuSy 
an  attembl^)  of  females,  and  in  modem 
parlance  is  identical  with  Convent, 
which  is  a  religious  house  of  nuns,  at 
a  Monastery  (Gr.  /uswrT^ptov,  lAt. 
m!6nastaiumf  of  which  the  root  is  the 
Greek  fjuyot^Ume)  is  a  religious  house 
of  monks.  The  Cloister  (Lat.  claus- 
trumfCtaudirey  to  shut)  is,  strictly,  that 
part  of  the  religious  house  which  was 
enclosed  as  a  place  of  exercise  and 
conversation.  It  is  intheir  general  use 
that  the  difference  between  the  terms 
cloister,  convent,  and  monastexr  de- 
serves notice.  The  distinctire  idea  of 
Cloister  is  seclusion,  or  inviolable  re- 
tirement ;  that  of  Con  vent  community 
of  living ;  that  of  a  Monastery  sob- 
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tude.  One  is  shut  up  in  the  cloister ; 
one  goes  into  a  convent ;  one  retires  to 
a  monastery.  In  the  cloister  libertj 
ia  aacrificed ;  m  tne  convent  ancient 
naoits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a 
certain  societj  adopted ;  in  the  monas- 
tery  one  has  Towed  a  kind  of  exile, 
and  men  lire  only  for  their  souls' 
sake.  In  the  ancient  and  true  monas- 
teries the  religious  divided  their  time 
between  contemplation  and  work. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
settlement,  and  in  the  civilization  of 
new  and  wild  countries.  The  term 
convent  is  less  imposing  than  that  of 
monastery.  The  contmental  towns 
abound  in  convents  within  the  walls ; 
while  here  and  there  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  ancient  monasteries  standing  alone 
in  the  fields,  yet  manifesting  even  in 
their  decay  their  former  grandeur,  in- 
fluence, and  importance. 

CONVERSE.  OavEasE.  Reverse. 
Inversion. 

The  Converse  (Lat.  cotivert^n. 
part.  convenuSj  to  turn)  is  an  altered 
sequence.  The  term  belongs  to  logic, 
and  amounts  to  the  inverted  state  of  a 
proposition,  when  the  relative  positions 
of  its  subject  and  predicate  have  been 
<»xchanged.  All  men  are  animals: 
the  converse  of  this  is  that  all  animals 
are  men,  and  the  pronosition  is  not 
true.  No  vice  is  virtue  nas  for  its  con- 
verse no  virtue  is  vice,  and  the  pro- 
position is  true.  The  latter  is  a  con- 
vertible proposition,  the  oUier  not  so, 
except  by  modification,a8  some  animalft 
are  men.  The  subject-matter  may  be 
mathematical,  but  the  logical  idea  of 
conversion  is  still  retained,  as  in  the 
mathematical  |>roposition.  "  If  two 
sides  of  a  triane^le  are  equal,  the 
angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal." 
This  is  true,  and  its  converse  is 
equally  true.  The  Obverse  (Lat.  ob- 
vertere^  part,  obversus)  is,  literally,  that 
which  IS  turned  over  against  some- 
thing ;  the  obverse  side  of  a  coin  is 
that  which  is  primarily  held  before 
the  eyes  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
verse. In  a  more  general  sense  it 
means  a  neceasaiy  correlative  truth. 
In  this  sense  the  truth  and  its  obverse 
stand  to.  each  other  as  positive  and 
negative, — ^the  fitct  that  all  men  sre 
mratal  being  the  obverse  of  the  other, 


that  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  an 
immortality.  The  Reverse  (Lat.  r^ 
vertHre,  part,  rstwma,  to  tttm  back) 
is  that  aspect  ofa  thing  which  appears 
after  the  former  aspectnas  been  turned 
back — the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
was  before  visible  or  is  commonly 
visible;  and  morally,  a  contrary  re- 
presentation or  statement  of  opmion 
or  fact,  or  that  which  is  contrary  in 
nature  and  character ,or  circumstances. 
Inversion  (Lat.  inverdbnem)  is  not 
an  object,  a  subject,  or  a  state,  but  a 
process ;  such  a  turning  as  gives  the 
opposite  position  or  order;  as,  to  invert 
a  common,  natural,  or  received  order, 
or  to  invert  the  common  or  natural 
position  of  a  thing  by  turning  it  up- 
side down,  or  upsetting  it.  Hence 
that  which  is  inverted  is  not  in  most 
cases  in  its  right  or  normal  condition, 
and  the  term  involves  the  idea  of 
wrong  or  disorderly  position,  arrange- 
ment, or  sequence. 

CONVERSANT.    Familiab. 

Conversant  (Lat.  eonvenarif  eon; 
and  vendriy  to  live  with^  relates  only  to 
persons ;  Familiar  (Lat.  flmXliariSy 
belonging  to  the  J'Hmuia  or  koiuehold) 
both  to  persons  and  to  objects.  As  re- 
gards persons,  to  be  familiar  with  any- 
uiing  is  simply  to  have  seen  a  thin^  so 
often  as  to  know  it  well.  In  its  sim- 
plest sense,  therefore,  it  applies  to  no 
more  than  ocular  recognition.  Con- 
versant denotes,  in  addition,  the 
knowledge  of  skill  necessarily.  This 
may  sometimes  also  be  expressed  by 
Famiuar.  In  such  cases,  to  be  con- 
versant implies  more  markedly  the 
knowledge  of  principles ;  and  to  oe  &*• 
miliar  the  knowledge  of  &cts  and  pro- 
cesses. Sowemay  Mtter  sav,  '*Itisone 
thing  to  be  convenant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution ;  it 
is  another  to  be  familiar  with  the  facta 
of  English  history." 

«'  He  QMt  the  difEerent  dialects  m  one 
who  had  been  anmenaMt  with  them  alL" 
—Pope. 

"  That  war  or  peace  may  be 
At  thing!  afiqnaintrfd  andfamxhar  to  as.** 
Shakbspk  — 


CONVERSATION.  Colloquy. 
Conference.  Dialogue.  Discouasa. 
Confabulation. 

Conversation  (im  Convbbsamt) 
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m  rerbal  intercoone  of  an  unpremedi- 
tated kind,  in  which  anj  number  of 
persons  maj  take  a  part.  It  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  subject,  which  maj  be 
one  or  many.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
desultory,  and  sprint  altog^ether  from 
accident.  It  naturally  supposes  some 
equality  of  social  position  in  those 
engaged  in  it. 

"  Th«  infloence  extrdaed  by  his  (John- 
■OB)  ooHoertation  directly  npoa  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  »ad  indirectly  upon  the 
whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  with- 
out a  parallel." — MaOAUUlt. 

Colloquy  (Lat.  coli:6quium)  is  a 
species  of  dialogue  indefinite  as  to 
number,  but  restricted  as  to  subject, 
in  whicn  each  person  present  contri- 
butes remarks  pertinent  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  without  the  rigidity  of  a 
public  meeting.  It  commonly  sup- 
poses authorised  deputation  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  and  coming  to 
agreement. 

*'  In  1540  he  (Simon  Gryne)  was  Joined 
as  an  assistant  to  Ph.  Melaocthon,  Martin 
Bnoer,  John  Calvin,  &c.,  when  they  went 
to  Wormes  to  the  colloquy  there  about  re- 
Ugitm.**— Wood,  Athaut  tkrnn. 

CoNFERBNCE  (Fr.  cottftntuef  Lat. 
confeTT€,  to  bring  together)  has  more 
of  form,  being  a  colloquy  on  ur- 
gent or  public  and  national  afiaira, 
where  some  line  of  action  has  to  be 
taken,  or  some  expression  of  opinion 
published  authoritatiyely. 

*'The  Hampton  Court  Qmferenee,'*-~ 
EngUsh  HtMtory, 

DzALoouB  (Gt.  ^iaXo^c)  ia  com- 
monly, thougn  not  necessarily,  re- 
stricted to  two  speakers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  literaiy  conversation,  in  which  the 
things  said  are  made  subserrient  by 
art  to  certain  main  topics.  It  is  there- 
fore commonly  recorded,  and  so  framed 
as  to  be  worth  reading. 

"Aumngsebe  is  written  in  rhyme,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  meet  elabo- 
rate of  all  l)ryden*s  plays.  The  personages 
are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  is  often  do- 
mestic, and  therefore  susceptible  of  senti- 
ments accommodated  to  flamuiar  incidents." 

JOHSSOH. 

D18COUR8B  {ft.  dueours,  Lat.  du- 
eursui)  is  consecutive  speech,  whether 
of  one  or  more  persons,  upon  a  given 
line  of  thought.  It  differs  from  the 
others  in  the  particular  that  it  may 


have  been  primarily  written,  while 
they  imply  speaking  without  writing* ; 
and  in  heing  applicable  to  the  con- 
tinuous exposition  of  a  single  person. 

*'The  word  discourse  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  verb,  which  signifles  to  run  about,  and 
by  the  motion  of  our  legs  and  the  agitation 
of  our  whole  body  to  txmverse  many  Afferent 
grounds,  or  the  same  ground  many  different 
ways.  Mow  the  application  of  this  corporeal 
image  to  what  passes  in  the  mind,  or  to  the 
action  of  the  mind  when  we  meditate  on 
various  subjects,  or  on  many  distinct  parts 
of  the  same  subject,  and  when  we  com- 
municato  thcue  thoughts  to  one  another, 
sometimes  with  greater,  and  sometime* 
with  less  agitation  and  rapidity,  is  ob- 
vious."~BoLuroBBOK]E. 

Confabulation  (Lat.  conJabtUariy 
to  talk  together^  to  chat)  is  easy  con- 
versation ;  chat  familiar,  unformal,  and 
unrestrained. 

"Friends'  coHfabulatums  are  comfortable 
at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in 
summer,  '  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,* 
meat  and  orink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or 
athirst."— BuBTOir,^na<omy  of  Melancholy 

CONVERT.  Proselyte.  Necv 
PBTTB.     Pervert. 

Convert  (Lat.  conoertAv,  tt 
ehanee)  is  one  who  turns  from  one 
set  of  opinions  to  another ;  not  neces- 
sarily, though  commonly  supposed  to 
be,  0/ a  religious  character. 

"  A  believer  mav  be  excused  by  the  most 
hardened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make 
him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
^e  to  both  their  interests."— Addzsok. 

Prosblytb  (Gr.  flrpoo^Xvroc  vpoff  to, 
and  I^ofMi,  I  come)  is  one  wno  has 
come  or  been  brougl^t  over  from  one 
religion  to  another.  The  term  has 
been  metaphorically  extended  to  em- 
brace other  creeds  than  those  of  re- 
ligion. The  difference  between  the 
terms  seems  to  be  thatCoN  vert  regards 
the  internal  aspect  of  the  change,  P  ro- 
8SLYTE  the  external;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  proselyte  is  simply  one  who 
has  been  brought  over  by  external 
persuasion  to  another  set  of  opinions  ; 
the  convert  is  one  who  hss  essentially 
changed  his  views,  perhaps  as  much 
through  the  exercise  of  his  own  re- 
flexion and  reason  as  from  any  power 
or  influence  from  without. 

**  False  teachers  commonly  make  use  of 
base,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations, 
of  little  tricks  and  devices,  to  make  dis- 
ciples and  gain  proulytes.^^—TujutnoK, 
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Neophttb  (Or.  vioS^ot)  ezpiesses 
no  more  than  one  who  hki  recently 
entered  upon  a  profeasiony  whether 
this  has  involved  an;  change  of  pre- 
vious views  or  not. 

Pervert  is  a  term  of  recent  inven- 
tion  to  express  a  mistaken  conversion. 

"  Nay,  in  effects  of  gnc«  which  exceed 
Cur  the  efliects  of  oatore,  we  see  St.  Panl 
makes  a  diffisrence  between  those  he  calls 
neophytts,  that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Chris- 
tianity,  and  those  that  are  brought  np  in 
the  fiuth."— Baook. 

CONVICT.  Detect.  Convince. 
Persuade. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  bringing 
home  of  something  to  another.  To 
Convict  (Lat.  amvinch^y  part,  eon' 
vietuSf  to  eonvietf  to  jrrove  conclusively) 
is  to  bring  his  etiilt  or  error  home  to 
another  by  evidence.  It  is  never  used 
in  any  but  an  un&vourable  sense. 
Such  conviction  may  be  more  or  less 
forma]  and  public.  Detect  (Lat. 
deVtgerty  part,  deteetut,  to  uncover)  re- 
lates to  acts  only,  not,  as  Convict, 
both  to  acts  and  uieir  motives.  It  re- 
sembles Convict  in  apphrinff  only  to 
fidsehood  and  wronff.  To  Convince 
is  another  form  of  me  word  convict; 
but  relates  to  the  inner  belief  of  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  external  re- 
sult of  acquainting  others.  So  I  may 
be  convinced  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
innocence  of  a  convicted  person.  To 
PmstJADE  (Lat.  pertuadere)  has  much 
in  common  with  Convince  ;  but  con- 
viction is  the  result  of  the  understand- 
ing, persuasion  of  the  will.  Convic- 
tion IS  a  necessity  of  the  mind ;  per- 
suasion an  acquiescence  of  the  inclina- 
tion. Logic  convinces ;  rhetoric  per- 
suades. In  action  or  matter  of  prac- 
tice they  are  often  combined.  The 
man  who  is  persuaded  feels  convinced 
that  he  is  rightly  so ;  the  man  who  is 
convinced  has  not  set  himself  against 
the  process  of  persuasion.  Convic- 
tion, being  mental,  is  the  less  active ; 
persuasion,  being  moral,  is  the  more 
active  outwardly.  We  are  convinced 
of  truths  and  facts.  We  are  persuaded 
to  act  and  to  behave.  So  strong  is  this 
difference,  that  the  two  may  be  in 
opposition,  and  we  may  (from  bv- 
motives  and  considerations  of  self- 
interest  and  the  like)  be  persuaded  to 


act  against  our  conviction .    A  persua- 
sive manner,  convincing  proofs. 

"  Wise  men  desire  to  see  the  several  parts 
of  it  so  far  cleared  np  and  made  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  npon  the  whole  to  dis- 
cover snch  e'\ident  marks  of  a  superior  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness  in  the  frame  and 
texture  of  it,  as  may  convinc*  them  that  it 
is  truly  divine  and  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Hind  to  whom  we  ascnbe  it."— Bishop 

HUBD. 

"  But  if  the  jury  find  him,  the  prisoner, 
guilty,  he  is  then  said  to  be  convicted  ot  the 
crime  whereof  he  is  indicted ;  which  cowrie- 
tion  may  accrue  two  ways,  either  by  his  con- 
fessing the  offence  and  pleading  ffuilty,  or 
by  his  being  found  so  by  the  verdict  of  bis 
country."— Blacxstorb. 

"  For  were  not  such  miracles  and  oracles 
at  last  generally  believed  ?  or  if  several  im- 
postures were  detected,  does  the  author  ima- 
gine that  such  detection  would  utterly  sink 
the  credit  of  all  future  miracles  P  "—  Bishop 

HUED. 

'*  He  that  oersuA^et  a  man  to  rob  a  house 
is  guilty  of  tne  sin  he  persuades  him  to,  but 
not  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  who  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  for  it  was  in  his  power, 
after  all  other  j9ernMUU>fu,  to  have  forborne 
the  fact,  and  to  hare  maintained  his  inno- 
oence."— South. 

COPIOUS.  Abundant.  Ample. 
Plentiful.     Plenteous. 

Copious  (Lat.c5mMu«;  copiajjiUnty) 
denotes  the  abundant  giving  forth,  as 
from  a  fund,  store,  or  resources ;  as  a 
copious  supply,  a  copious  stream,  a 
copious  language.  It  relates  to  the 
richness  of  the  source. 

*'  The  sense  ol  the  laes,  I  am  sure,  is  on 
my  side ;  which  are  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  orator's  time.  It  is  not  brevity,  out 
copiousness^  a  full  representation  of  every 
eireumstance,  that  they  recommend.** — 
Mblmoth,  Pliny. 

Abundant  (Lat.  dbundarSy  to  flow 
abundantly  /  unda,  a  wave)  relates,  not 
to  the  source,  but  the  supply,  which 
is  lar^e  of  its  kind ;  as  an  abundance 
of  gram,  of  words,  of  wit. 

"  He  goes  lightly  that  wants  a  load.  If 
there  be  more  pleasure  in  abundance^  there 
is  more  security  in  a  mean  estate.'*— Bishop 
Hall. 

Ample  (Lat.  amplus,  spacious,full) 
refers  especially  to  what  is  variable  in 
limit  or  quantity,  and,  in  the  instance 
under  consideration,  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  sufficient  or  re- 
quisite. 
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*  Now  let  ns  iMre  thia  eurth,  and  lift  our 

•ye 
To  the  lurffo  conrez  of  7<m  umre  skgr. 
Behold  it  fike  an  ample  curtain  gpniA," 
Pbiob. 
Plentiful  and  Plenteous  (Lat. 
vlinXtatemf  ftUn$u)  differ  but  little, 
Dut  Plenteous  is  more  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  character  of  the  giver, 
Plentiful  with  the  abundance  of  the 
pift.     Plenteous  belongs  also  to  a 
nigher  and  more  rhetorical  style.  But 
Plentiful  belongs  more  strictly  than 
abundant  to  purely  physical  things. 
We  might  say  a  plenteous,  plentiful,  or 
abundant  harvest,  but  we  could  only 
say  abundant,  not  plentiful  or  plen- 
teous, cause  of  gratitude  for  it. 

'*  The  rery  word  aatura  ugnifles  a  dith 
pUnti/ulfy  stored  with  all  varieC7  of  fruit 
and  graias.**— Dbtdjcit,  Jwenai, 

CORNER.    Angle. 

Corner  (  Fr.  cornier,  adj.  that  which 
is  at  an  angU)  is  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  solid  bodies,  Angle  (Lat. 
angiUut)  by  the  meeting  of  mathema- 
tical lines.  Corner  rerors  only  to  the 
point  of  meeting.  Angle  to  the  whole 
apace  included  between  the  lines. 
Hence,  Corner  has  a  metaphorical 
force,  of  which  Angle  does  not  par- 
take ;  as,  a  quiet  or  remote  comer  of 
the  world. 

"A  maater  oook  I  whj  he's  the  man  of  men 
For  a  profiBMor.    He  designs,  he  dmwa» 
Makes  citadels  of  cnrioos  fowl  and  fish, 
Honnts  marrow-bones ;  cuts  Alty-angisd 
custards."  B.  Jo^soN. 

"  We  learn  from  hence  what  is  the  true 
nse  and  aid  of  mirades.  They  are  not  pri- 
Tate  bnt  public  prooft,  not  things  to  be  done 
in  a  comer  for  the  sake  of  single  persons, 
bnt  before  multitudes  and  in  the  face  of  the 
sun."— Bishop  Atterburt. 

CORPORAL.  BoDiLT.  Corpo- 
real.   Material. 

Corporal  and  Corporeal  (Lat. 
corpHrdliSf  corpthrem)  both  mean  re- 
laungto  the  body,  but  under  different 
aspects  of  it ;  C!orporal  relating  to 
the  iubttance.  Corporeal  to  the  nature 
of  the  body;  while  Bodily  denotes, 
more  generally,  connected  with  the 
bod^  or  with  a  body ;  hence  corporal 
punifl?  lent,  corporeal  existence,  bo- 
dily vigour,  pams,  or  shape.  Ma- 
terial (Lat.  mattrialit)  respects  all 
bodies,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 


as  the  material  system,  material  sub- 
stances. 

"For  truth,  the  greatest  of  intellectual 
goods,  is  the  produee  of  undteturbed  reason ; 
and  health,  the  greatest  of  the  corporeal,  is 
the  blooming  fruit  of  temperance ;  and  yet 
we  ean  be  content  to  be  deprived  of  both  for 
the  sordid  pleasure  of  a  riotous,  unmeaning 
jollitjr.'*— WA.RBURTOV. 

"All  corporal  damages  that  chance  to 
mortal  men  are  by  medicines  healed,  or  bT 
reason  remedied,  or  by  length  of  time  cured, 
or  else  by  death  ended.** — Golden  Book, 

"  But  in  reality  it  arose  ttom  vexy  diffe- 
rent causes,  sometimes  from  bodily  pain, 
which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  it.*^ 
—PORTEUS,  Life  of  Seeker, 

CORRECTION.  Amendment. 
Reform. 

The  word  Correction  (Lat.  cor- 
i^^f  part,  correetue)  denotes  the 
action  of  redressing  some  defect  for 
the  purpKMe  of  bringing  back  to  order 
that  which  bad  departed  from  it. 

Amendment  (Fr.  amende,  Lat. 
emendare)  is  a  change  brought  about 
for  the  better  in  a  vicious  order  of 
things. 

Reform  (Lat.  r^formartf  to  form 
anew)  is  the  state  of  a  thing  re-esta- 
blished in  the  order  in  which  it  ought 
to  be.  The  correction  of  faults  may 
result  in  an  amendment  of  character, 
which,  if  extensive,  may  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  reform. 

Correction  may  be  complete  or  in- 
sufficient or  even  useless,  according 
as  the  act  has  produced  more  or  less 
effect,  or  none  at  all.  Amendment 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  ac- 
cording as  the  change  may  be  more 
or  less  considerable.  But  reform  is 
necessarily  absolute.  In  their  appli- 
cation  to  persons,  correction  belongs 
to  fiiults  and  defects,  amendment  to 
any  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  cha- 
racter, reform  to  the  entire  conduct 
and  character. 

COST.  Expense.  Price.  Value, 
Worth. 

The  Cost  of  a  thing  (O.  Fr.  eoeter. 
lAt.  conttart,  to  cat)  in  its  extended 
sense,  is  all  that  has  been  laid  out,  or 
is  to  be  laid  out  upon  producing  it. 
The  Expense  (Lat.  enenderB,  to  pay 
out,  part,  expermu)  relates  rather  to 
the  person  than  the  article;   hence 


tCOUNTERPEIT]  DISCRIMINATED. 

ezpenie  oilen  means  continued  cost, 
as  whaterer  a  carriage  may  coat  there 
-will  be  expense  in  keeping  it  up.  The 
Price  of  a  thing  is  that  which  repre- 
sents its  Talne  to  the  owner  (  Fr.  prix ; 
LAt.  pr^Hium),  and  must  be  paid  to 
procure  it.  TTie  Worth  (  A.S.  weorS) 
18  what  it  will  fetch,  and  the  Valus 
<Fr.  vaUur;  Lat.  x>iitere,  to  be  worth) 
18  what  it  ought  to  fetch. 

"The  real  price   of  everything,  what 
«Terfthing  really  eotts  to  the  maa  who 
want*  to  iic(]aire  it,  is  the  toil  and  troable 
of  Mcqulnng  it."— Adam  Smith. 
**  Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age» 
And  JQSt  abandoning  the  nngrateftil  stage. 
Uaprofltably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live,  a  rent  eharge  on  her  Providence." 
Drydek. 
'*  Besides  the  ornaments  that  are  thrust 
through  the  holes  of  the  ears,  many  others 
are  suspended  to  them  by  strings ;  snch  as 
cbivels  or  bodkins  nude  of  green  talc,  upon 
which  they  set  a  high  viUue.   The  nails  and 
teeth  of  their  deceased  relations,  the  teeth 
of  dogs,  and  everything  else  that  they  can 
get  which  they  think  either  enrions   or 
9abtable.*'^CooK*a  Voyage». 

"  Bat  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recolleeting,  with  high  words  that 

bore 
Semblance  ot  worth,  not  sobstanoe,  gently 

raised 
Their  fainting  oonrage,  and  dispell'd  their 

fears."  Mii«tok. 
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The  intrinsic  merit  of  a  thin^  con- 
stitutes its  value;  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  determines  its  price. 
The  value  of  things  is  founded  upon 
the  use  which  we  may  make  of  them. 
That  which  has  no  use  has  no  value. 
And  as  use  is  founded  upon  want,  that 
has  no  value  for  which  no  demand 
exists.  The  value  regulates  the  price, 
but  only  within  certain  limits.  He 
is  no  connoisseur  who  can  only  judge 
of  the  value  of  an  article  by  the  price 
which  is  asked  for  it.  Price  bears 
reference  to  exchange,  and  only  exists 
in  that  relation,  but  from  the  moment 
that  we  want  a  thing  it  has  a  value 
for  uSy  and,  if  we  possess  it,  it  retains 
that  value  irrespectively  of  any  such 
exchange. 

COUNTERFEIT.  Spurious.  Sup- 
posnrnous.  Fictitious.  Adul- 
terated. Sophisticated.  Bastard. 
Falsified.    Garbled. 

Counterfeit  (Fr.  eontrefait,  from 
rontrt-faire)  relates  to  such  deception 


as  consists  in  matters  of  exterior,  the 
making  a  false  thing  wear  the  look  of 
the  true. 

**  Think  freeiy  on  all  the  rarioas  pre- 
tences to  revelation  ;  compare  the  eotaUer- 
feit  Scriptures  with  the  true."— BiorTLKT. 

Spurious  (Lat.  vptiriva,  UU^itimate) 
denotes  something  not  issumg  from 
the  true  source,  or  the  source  pre- 
tended. 

"  I  never  oould  be  imposed  on  to  recetre 
for  yours  what  is  written  by  any  others,  or 
to  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their 
spurious  prodnctions."-— Drydek. 

Supposititious  (Lat.  suppMtxoius, 
substitutedy  not  genuine)  denotes  that 
which  is  founded  upon  supposition 
instead  of  fiict.  This  admits  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  falsehood  or  deception. 
The  worst  form  is  when  that  which  is 
known  to  be  not  the  true  is  mbeti- 
tuted  in  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  intention  to  deceive  is  im- 
plied in  a  supposititious  history,  if 
the  materials  are  the  most  authentic 
that  could  be  procured.  In  such  a 
case  their  necessarily  supposititious 
character  ought  to  be  declared. 

"We  shall  premise  this  observation,  or 
rather  suspicion  of  our  own,  that  there 
seem  to  be  some  Orphick  verses  suppositi- 
tious as  well  as  there  were  Sibylline,  they 
being  counterfeited  either  by  Christians  or 
Jews."— CUDWORTH. 

Fictitious  (Lat./rtto*u*  ;jingeref  to 
form  or  feign)  applies  to'anythmg 
which  is  put  forth  as  bavins;  indepen- 
dent trutn  and  reality,  while  it  is  the 
product  of  imagination  or  invention, 
whether  there  be  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive or  not. 

"  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  representa- 
tion of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men.  Some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unim- 
portance, others,  in  the  fictitiousness,  of 
the  transaction.— iSom^Zer. 

The  two  last  epithets  are  applied  to 
such  substances  as  are  not  of  pure 
composition  and  manufacture.  That  is 
Adulterated  (Lat.  tfiiu/t^rars^  which 
had  the  same  secondary  meanmg)  in 
which  the  article  is  made  to  contain 
less  of  the  genuine  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  cheaper  substances,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  full  price  of  it 
at  less  cost.  That  is  Sophistic  ATED(Gr. 
oo^<rrM/i{f  Lat.  sHjihifiteu*,  sophtstieal) 
of  which  the  genuine  simplicity  is  de- 
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ftroyed.  It  is  a  less  mercantile  term 
than  adulterate,  and  applies  to  mat- 
ters of  tbe  mind,  belief,  argnment, 
judgment;  as,  to  sophisticate  the  un- 
derstanding— subjects  to  which  A  du  l- 
TERATk  is  also  applied  analogously; 
but  we  speak  of  persons  as  sophisti- 
cated, and  systems  or  compounds  as 
adulterated.  Adulteration  expresses 
rather  the  impurity  or  dishonesty, 
sophistication  tne  corrupt  ingenuity 
of  the  process. 

"We  tiftve  well  prored  that  Leadppas 
and  Democritns  were  not  the  fint  inrea- 
tora*  bat  cmly  tbe  depnven  and  admUera- 
ton   of  the   atomic   philoaophy."  —  CCD- 

WOBTH. 

"  He  is  rattling  orer  the  street*  of 
London,  and  purBoing  all  the  iophistioatei 
}oir»  which  snoceed  to  supply  the  place 
where  nature  ie  relinqaisned.*'— Kkox. 
Euayt. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Bastard  is 
obscure.  There  is  an  old  French 
phrase,  ^^  de  bast,  which  was  tran- 
scribed mto  old  English  *'born  in  bast. " 
The  word  has  been  oonnected  with 
the  modem  Itdt,  a  pack-saddle,  as  if 
bastard  were  one  Dom  amon^  the 
pack-saddles  of  muleteers.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
that  which  looks  genuine,  but  is 
inferior  and  corrupt  in  form,  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  pure  and  authentic, 
but  of  corrupt  origin  and  degenerate 
growth.  It  is  specially  applicable 
to  vegetable  productions  of  a  coarse 
and  wild  character  which  resemble 
more  wholesome  and  valuable  plants, 
and  to  vicious  developments  in  art 
and  language.  Bastard  Latin,  bas- 
tard architecture. 

"  Bastard  eelMove.'*— Barbow. 

To  Falsify  {lAt.faUKJtcui.  working 
deceit)  is  to  throw  upon  what  is  in 
itself  authentic  such  a  character  as 
shall  make  it  exhibit  falsehood.  It  is 
to  vitiate  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is, 
so  far  as  may  serve  a  specific  purpose. 
That  which  has  an  expressive  charac- 
ter or  force  is  falsified  when  it  is  made 
to  denote  wrongly  or  inconsistently 
with  its  natural  or  proper  significance. 
To  Garble  is  a  particular  kind  of 
falsification,  probaoly  from  L.  Lat. 
garbeUare,  to  sift.  It  is  to  cleanse  from 
dross  and  dust,  and  was  used  specially 
of  spices ;  hence  to  garble  is  to  sepa- 
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rate  and  discard  extraneous  matter^ 
and  to  pick  and  choose  what  is  valu- 
able and  answers  one's  purpose — so 
to  extract  such  quotations  from  a 
book  or  document  as  may  foster  a 
particular  view  by  artful  selection  and 
collocation. 

'*  We  cannot,  I  tnx^  falsify  the  pedigree 
of  this  fierce  people,  and  persnaae  them 
that  thej  are  not  sprang  from  a  nation  in 
whose  being  the  blood  of  freedom  circu- 
lates.'*—B  (7BKS. 

"  Among  all  the  excesses  into  which  tbe 
Tories  ran  in  faTonr  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
hopes  of  fixing  dominion  on  their  own  party, 
their  seal  to  support  the  methods  otgarbUnj^ 
corporations  was,  in  my  opinion,  that 
which  threatened  pnblio  liberty  the  most.** 
— BOLDIOBBOKX. 

COURSE.    Current. 

The  Course  (Lat.  eurtusi)  of  • 
river  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  runs ;  the  Current  (  Lat.  part. 
eurrent^m^  rannit^)  is  the  force  of  the 
water  which  follows  that  course.  The 
course  is  straight  or  winding,  the 
current  is  strong  or  slack. 

COWARD.  Poltroon.  Da8tari> 
Cbaven. 

The  term  Coward  (Ital.  codardo\ 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  cauda,  a  tail^ 
being  like  an  animal  that  hangs  down 
its  tail,  or  shows  tail  in  ready  flight. 
It  is  the  ordinary  term  for  a  person 
who  lacks  courage  to  meet  danger.  A 
Poltroon  is  a  coward  of  peculiar 
meanness  of  spirit,  of  an  arrant 
poverty  of  character,  that  is  incapable 
of  a  generous  idea  or  effort.  Dastji  rd 
(dtut,  answering  to  £ng.  Jasfd,  and  the 
common  Fr.  suffix  -ard ;  Skeat's  Etym. 
Diet,)  is  one  who,  like  the  poltroon, 
meanlv  shrinks  from  danger,  out  from 
pure  fear,  while  the  poltroon  is  lazy 
and  cowardly  also.  The  Craven, 
I.e.  one  begged  off.  was  one  who 
craved  his  life  of  toe  victor.  The 
term  belongs,  therefore,  to  more 
honourable  warfare.  The  mean  man 
is  a  poltroon,  the  recreant  knight  is  a 
craven.  It  is  the  difference  between 
hiding  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and 
showing  the  white  feather  in  the  face 
of  danger.  As  to  the  etymology  of 
poltroon,  Littr6  decides  in  favour  of 
O.  H.  Ger.  po/star,  boUtar(Ger,polster; 
Eng.  bolster),  meaning    a  bed;  the 
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Ital.  pohronSf  of  which  the  suffix 
'One  IB  intenfliye,  would  then  be  =  a 
thoroughly  lasy,  spiritless  man. 

CREATE.  Cause.  Occasion. 
Make.  Form.  Produce.  Con- 
snTirTB. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  Create  ([Lat.  creare)  is  used  in 
the  metaphjrsical  sense  of  producing 
out  of  nothing,  as  "  the  creation  of 
the  world."  With  this,  which  repre- 
sents only  an  effort  of  the  human 
mind  to  express  the  inconceivable, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  which  deals  only  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  language.  The  term 
create  is  often  used  in  a  kindred 
sense  with  Cause  (Lat.  cati«a,  a 
cause),  but  it  involves  personal 
agency.  It  is  to  effect  by  the  agency 
and  under  the  laws  of  causation. 
This  human  agency,  if  not  directly 
expressed,  is  mdirectly  implied;  as 
bnsybodies  are  said  to  create  mischief, 
or  jealousies  are  created  by  unneces- 
sary reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  natural  force  and  sequence  of 
things  is  contemplated,  we  use  Cause  ; 
as,  tne  circumstance  caused  great  sur- 
prise. 

"  The  bad  treatment  of  those  who  are 
tnflered  still  to  live  in  a  society  is  the 
ermtinff  of  so  many  malcontents,  who  at 
some  time  or  ocner  may  make  those  who 
treat    them    ill    feel    their   rerenge.** — 

BuJUiJCT. 

"And  the  Lord  God  earned  a  deep  sleep 
to  lUl  npon  Adam."— P1M0. 

To  Occasion  (Lat.  oceationem ;  oe- 
(Xd^e,  to  befall)  aenotes  the  more  in- 
direct and  less  active  kinds  of  causa- 
tion; the  occasion  is  the  circumstance  or 
set  of  circumstances  which  allow  the 
cause  to  operate.  Accordingly  the 
verb  Occasion  is  often  employed  of 
something  connected  with  the  cause, 
or  the  cause  viewed  generally  ana 
indirectly.  In  travelling^,  we  might 
say,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  an 
accident,  but  it  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  an  axle-tree.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cause  is  more  remote 
than  the  occasion,  the  occasion 
more  specifically  active  than  the 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  some 
crime  committed,  the  temptation,  the 
convenient  circumstances,  the  solici- 
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lation,  or  the  hope  of  jB^un,  and  th& 
like,  might  be  spoken  of  as  the  cause ;. 
but  to  a  moralist  these  would  rather 
constitute  the  occasion,  while  the 
cause  would  be  deeper,  namely,  in 
the  depravity  of  the  man's  nature. 
The  following  passage  of  Spenser 
shows  how  easily  the  two  may  be 
interchanged : — 

"Madman,   said  then  the  palmer,   that 

does  seek 
Occasion  to  wrath  and  ooifseof  strife." 

Make  (A.  S.  macian)  is  the  most 
generic  of  all.  It  has  the  sense  of  to 
bring  about  by  any  means  or  by  any 
process,  and  is  applicable  both  to 
physical  and  metaphj^sical  results,, 
in  which  latter  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  form  and  constitute;  as, 
two  and  two  make  four,  implying 
logical  causation,  but  not  agency. 

"  When  the  canse  is  extrinsical,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or 
inztaposition,  of  discernible  parts,  we  call 
it  wkking;  and  sncb  are  all  artificial 
things."— Locks. 

To  Form  ( Lat. /ormdre)  is  used  in 
three  main  senses :  1,  to  give  physical 
form  or  shape,  as  to  form  an  image 
out  of  clay ;  2,  to  produce  in  substan- 
tial shape,  as  the  action  of  cold  on 
water  forms  ice;  3,  to  give  meta- 
physical shape,  as  to  form  an  idea  or 
notion.  This  does  not  imph'  distinct 
agency;  as,  we  say  six  will  form  a  ma- 
jority, that  is,  will  complete  the  notion 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  majority; 
to  which  may  be  added  4,  to  give 
moral  ^ape,  that  is,  to  mould ;  as,  to 
form  a  habit  of  reflexion;  circum- 
stances form  the  character.  This  last 
is  only  an  analogous  application  of 
the  first. 

**  We  are  so  wonderfully  formed,  that 
whilst  we  are  creatures  rehemently  desi- 
rous of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  habit  and  custom."— Burke. 

Produce  (IM,  prodttc^rCf  to  bring 
foneardf  produce)  is  to  brine  about  as 
the  result  of  a  lengthened  effort  or 

J>rocess,  analogous  to  the  bringing 
brth  of  plants  from  seeds,  and  the 
young  of  animals  from  the  parent.  It 
may  or  may  not  imply  distinct  pur- 
pose ;  as,  to  produce  a  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art  on  the  one  hand,  or  kind- 
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sen  produces  loTe,  on  the  otber. 
That  which  produces  does  so  hj  an 
operatire  power  inherent  in  its  nature, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  imparts  some- 
what of  its  own  nature  or  substance 
to  the  thing  produced. 

"  Trade,  then,  is  necenary  to  the  pro- 
ducing  of  riches,  and  moner  necessary  to 
the  currying  on  of  trade."— Locks. 

CoxsiiTUTE  (Lat.  contiitulire)  is 
purely  mental,  ^ough  the  conception 
may  be  based  upon  a  physical  pro- 
cess. To  constitute  means  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  needed  to  make 
up  a  whole,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical.  If  many  tnings  are 
needed^  the  term  applies  to  all ;  if  one 
thing  IS  sufficient,  that  alone  con- 
stitutes ;  as,  '*  That  field  constitutes,  or 
those  fields,  trees,  and  hedges  con- 
stitute, all  my  landed  property." 

"  It  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  eonsii- 
tutina  vt  a  man  that  a  human  sonl  inhabit 
m  a  unman  body,  than  it  is  to  the  beina  a 
trae  Christian  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
inhabit  in  the  sonl  and  body  of  the  man." — 
Shabp. 

CRIME.      Vice.     Sin.      Guilt. 

MiSDEMXANOUR.  OppBMCE.  TRES- 
PASS. Transorsssion.  Misdeed. 
Wrokg.  Iniquity.  Wickedness. 
Injustice.    Injury. 

Crime  (Fr.  ertms  ;  Lat.  crvnen,  an 
aeetuation)  is  always  a  deed,  neyer  a 
state.  ^  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  deed 
violating  a  law,  buroan  or  diWne. 
Hence,  we  may  speak  of  crimes 
against  God,  and  crimes  against 
society;  but,  according  to  present 
usage,  a  crime  is  generally  understood 
to  be  against  the  State.  Crime  can 
only  be  used  of  moral  and  spiritual 
offences,  when  religion  wesrs  a  politi- 
cal aspect,  and  God  is  recognised  as 
a  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judge,  whose 
laws  haye  been  infringed.  In  this 
way  Spenser  speaks  of  the  "  crime  of 
our  first  father^s  fall."  So  Blackstone 
says — 

"  A  crime  or  misdemeaaonr  is  an  act 
committed  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a 
pnblio  law  either  forbidding  or  commanding 

And,  again,  that  the  discussion  and 
admeasurement  of  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  ''forms  in 
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eyerr  country  the  eode  of  mminai 
law."^' 

Vice  (  Lat.  vitiwn)  is  a  state,  not  a 
deed — a  moral  fault  or  bailing,  a  de- 
parture from  moral  purity  or  in- 
tegrity, implying  more  or  less  of 
d^ect,  corruption,  or  wrong  in  the 
character  itself.  Vice  is  commonly 
an  abuse  or  excess  of  what  is  in  itseu 
lawful  if  it  be  within  bounds  and 
according  to  rule,  as  the  yice  of 
drunkenness,  which  consists  in  excess, 
or  unchastity,  which  is  against  rule. 
On  the  otber  hand,  murder  and  for- 
gery are  crimes  which  no  modera- 
tion could  rectify,  and  spring  firom 
selfish  passions.  In  its  more  gene- 
ral sense,  yice  is  radical  and  inherent 
badness. 

"That  this  is  the  common  measure  of 
Tirtne  and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
considers  that  thongn  that  paisei  for  via 
in  one  country  which  is  connted  a  virtue,  or 
at  least  not  a  vice,  in  another,  yet  every- 
where virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame, 
go  topiether."— Locks. 

Sin  (A.  S.  syn^  is  a  departure  from. 
a  Diyine  law,  or  any  law  regarded  as  of 
a  Diyine  or  sacred  character.  Sin  com- 
prehends both  Crime  and  Vice,  by 
reason  of  the  perfection  of  the  Diyine 
law ;  but  there  are  many  specific  sins 
or  acts  of  sin  which  are  not  yices, 
inasmuch  as  they  consist  only  of  acts, 
and  are  not  habits  or  propensities ; 
and  there  are  many  sins  which,  not 
being  acts,  are  not  crimes :  such  as 
sins  of  thought ;  or  not  yiolations  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  lying.  The 
following  is  the  yiew  of  Hoboes: — 

"  All  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all 
tins  crimes.  A  sin  may  be  in  the  thought 
or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  wuoh 
neither  a  Judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any 
man,  can  take  notice  ;  but  a  crime  is  sncha 
sin  as  consists  in  an  action  against  the  law, 
of  which  action  he  can  be  aooused  and  tried 
by  a  Judge,  and  be  convinced  or  cleared  by 
witnesses.  Farther,  that  which  is  no  sin  in 
itself,  but  indifferent,  may  be  made  sin  by 
a  positive  law."— HoBBES,  On  tJks  Qmmon 
Law  of  JBttgltoui. 

Guilt  (A.  S.  gylt,  meaning  orig^- 
'ually  a  jine  or  payment)  is  a  state, 
the  state  of  one  who  has  infrmeed  or 
yiolated  any  moral  or  political  law, 
or,  in  the  mildest  sense,  one  to  whom 
anything  wrong,  eyen  as  a  matter  of 
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taste  or  jud^ent.  may  be  attributed ; 
as,  to  be  guilty  or  errors  to  be  ^iltj 
of  a  piece  of  bad  taste.  Guilt  is  the 
imoress  of  evil  upon  the  individual, 
and  is  opposed  to  merit,  as  the  im- 
press of  good  in  action. 

"  An  inTolnntaiy  act,"  sayi  BUekstone, 
'*  M  it  hM  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  any  guiU." 

Misdemeanour  (mu-.  and  O.  Fr. 
demenert  to  lead,  manage)  is  a  minor 
crime,  under  the  purely  social  aspect 
of  crime.  Any  crime  less  than  a 
felony,  or  any  for  which  the  law  has 
not  furnished  a  name,  would  be  a  mis- 
demeanour. In  common  parlance  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  misconduct. 

'  The  conndemtion  of  thin,  that  God 
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a  particnlar  notice  of  our  misdemea- 
f,  ahoold  eagun  ns  to  set  about  a  parti- 
cular amendment.*^— South. 

Offbncb  (LblX.  ojfendSre, part,  ojfen- 
iusj  to  stumble  against^  to  tjfend)  is  in- 
definite, it  implies  a  contradiction 
of  will  or  a  violation  of  law,  without 
saying  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
will  or  the  law,  which  may  be  politi- 
cal or  personal.  Offence  may  be  even 
against  customs,  where  customs  hare 
the  force  of  social  laws  or  regulations ; 
as,  to  offend  against  good  taste  and 
good  manners. 

*'  To  ^eiu^originallj  aigniflea  to  impinge, 
that  i»,  to  stumble  or  hit  dangerously  upon 
something  lyinc  aeroes  our  way,  so  as  there- 
by to  be  oaat  down,  or  at  least  to  be  dis- 
ordered in  our  posture  and  stopped  in  our 
progress,  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to 
denote  our  being,  through  an  incident 
temptation,  brought  into  sin,  whereby  a 
man  is  thrown  down,  or  is  bowed  from  his 
opnght  state,  and  intermitted  from  prose- 
cuting a  steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue.** 
— Babbow. 

Trespass  (O.  Fr.  trespawr,  L.  Lat. 
tratupaseare,  to  pass  across)  is  an  offence 
of  which  the  essence  consists  in  going 
beyond  certain  allowable  or  right 
limits.  I  trespass  upon  my  neigh- 
bour's land,  or,  metaphorically,  upon 
hisjmtience. 

Transgression  (Lat.  transgrusio- 
fism,  transgridiory  I  step  across)  differs 
from  trespass  in  referring  solely  to 
kw,  monu  or  ciyil,  while  trespass  is 
in  reference  to  the  rights  or  character 
of  another.  A  trespass  is  a  personal 
transgression  against  another.    It  is 


evident  that  a  trespass  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  transgression. 

"  This  action  of  trespass  or  transaression 
on  the  case  is  our  umTersal  remedy  given, 
for  all  personal  wrongs  and  injuries  without 
fine."— Blackstons. 

Misdeed  is  a.  deed  of  wrong,  and 
therefore  of  a  private  character.  It 
stands  to  misconduct  as  a  part  to  the 
whole.  A  misdeed  is  yery  often  of 
the  nature  of  a  minor  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour, or  an  offence  against  the 
law ;  but  this  is  accidental,  not  essen- 
tial to  the  term. 

"  Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  fiice  to  rump  of  steed.** 
Hudibras, 

Iniquity  (Lat.  ^ntquXtatem,  unfair- 
nest),  like  Vice,  is  used  both  of  the 
habit  and  the  act.  It  commonly  de- 
notes a  gross  violation  of  the  rights 
of  others  by  fraud  and  circumyention. 
It  is  used  also,  however,  of  cases  of 
open  violence,  as  ''iniquitous  war.'' 
In  its  broadest  sense  iniquity  is  the 
yiolation  of  all  that  is  rient  and  just. 
It  is  in  the  language  of  scripture,  the 
contradiction  and  opposite  of  righ- 
teousness. 

"All  governments  must  firequently  in- 
fringe Um  mlee  of  justice  to  support  them- 
selves. Truth  must  give  way  to  dissimnlar- 
tion,  honesty  to  convenience,  and  humanity 
itself  to  the  rasing  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  mystery  mimquiiy  is  called  the  reason 
of  state.**— BuBKS. 

Injustice  (Lat.  ii^us^tia)  and  In- 
jury (Lat.  ii^uria,  torong)  differ,  in 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  actor^ 
the  latter  to  Uie  object.  ^Terf  in- 
justice, therefore,  is  not  an  injury. 
For  instance,  if  we  speak  ill  or  (uspa> 
ragingly  of  another  without  his  de- 
serying  it,  we  do  him  an  injustice; 
but  unless  what  we  any  has  sufficient 
influence  to  afiect  his  interests  it  will 
be  no  injury.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Injury  is  used  in  two 
very  different  ways,  though  the  notion 
of  wrong  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both. 
We  may  act  with  violence  or  wrong 
upon  insensible  as  well  as  sensible 
objects.  Strictly  sneaking,  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  the  latter  that  the  term 
injury  can  be  directly  employed;  but 
it  is  often  used  in  respect  to  the 
former,  in  which  case  it  is  simply 
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tantamount  to  damage,  as,  for  m> 
stance,  injuries  done  to  trees  by  a 
storm. 

"  The  (Treat,  it  seems,  are  priTileged  alone 
To  punish  all  injuttioe  bat  their  uwn.** 
Dbtdbv. 

"  The  former  (priTate  wroags)  are  an  in- 
frinffement  or  privation  of  the  private  or 
eiril  rights  belonging  Co  indiridaals,  oonsi* 
dered  as  indiridaals,  and  are  therenpon  fre- 
qaently  termed  civil  infurui,*'  —  0LA.OK- 

STONB. 

Wrong  (connected  with  wrung, 
A.  S.  wringany  to  wring  or  wrut ; 
compare  Fr.  (orl,  from  Lat  tortus^ 
twisted )  is  a  dUtortion  of  right,  either 
in  reference  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  crime  or  a 
misdeed,  according  to  its  character 
and  extent ;  in  the  latter,  it  partakes 
"both  of  injustice  and  injury,  heing 
such  a  Tiolation  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  hgent  as  redounds  to  the  detri- 
ment ofthe  person  acted  upon.  The 
wrong  regards  more  particularly  the 
goods  and  the  reputation ;  the  iniustice 
regards  the  personal  qualities,  Sy  im- 
puting defects  of  character;  the  first 
nuns,  the  second  offends.    The  im- 

Srudent  zeal  of  a  friend  sometimes 
oes  more  wrong  than  the  anger  of  an 
enemy.  The  greatest  injustice  one 
can  do  to  an  honest  man  is  to  call  his 
probity  in  question. 

"  The  distinction  of  pnblic  wrongt  from 
]inTate,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  fktim 
civil  injuries,  seems  principally  to  consist  in 
this,  that  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are 
an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil 
riffhts  which  belong  to  individoab,  con- 
sidered merely  as  individuals;  public 
teronffSt  or  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  are 
a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights 
and  duties  due  to  the  whole  community, 
considered  as  a  community  in  its  social 
tfcggregate  capacity. "—Blackstonje. 

Wickedness  (etymology  doubtful) 
is  the  disposition  towards  and  practice 
uf  evil  generally.  It  is  a  generic  term, 
referring  more  directly  to  transgres- 
f  ions  of  the  Divine  law,  and  morality 
as  included  under  it.  In  a  milder 
sense  it  means  ludicrous  mischief. 

"  Our  manifold  sins  and  wicketbuMS," — 
English  Book  of  Common  Proyer, 

CRIMINAL.    Guilty. 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of 
the  deed.  Guilty  the  simple  fact  of 
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its  commission.  The  criminality  of 
an  offence  is  a  question  of  degree,  to 
be  determined  by  eircumatancas. 
Guilt  is  a  question  of  fsct,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  evidence.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  criminal  is  an  epithet  only 
of  things,  guilty  both  of  things  and 
persons. 

"  The  ends  of  drink  are  digestion  of  our 
meat,  cheerfulness  and  refireshment  of  oar 
spirits,  or  any  end  of  health ;  besides  which, 
if  we  go  at  any  time  beyond  it,  it  is  inordi- 
nate and  erimiiud  ;  it  is  the  rioe  of  drunken- 
ness."—Bishop  Taylor. 

"  One  cannot  but  be  astonbhed  at  the 
fblly  and  impiety  of  pronouncing  a  man 
guiUy  unless  oe  was  cleared  by  a  miracle, 
and  of  expei*tang  that  all  the  powers  ot 
Nature  should  m  suspended  by  an  imme- 
diate interposition  of  Providenoe  to  save  the 
innocent  whenever  it  was  presumptnoualy 
required. "— Blaokstokk. 

CRIMINAL.  Culprit.  Felon. 
Malefactor.    Convict. 

These  are  terms  denoting  persons 
who  have  offended  against  the  laws 
of  the  country.  A  Criminal  is  one 
who  stands  indicted  for  a  crime,  or 
against  whom  a  crime  has  been 
proved. 

"  Suppose  a  civil  magistrate  should  have 
a  criminal  brought  before  him,  accused,  for 
instance,  uf  murder,  buj^lary,  or  the  like, 
and  the  fact  is  proved,  would  yon  not  hare 
him  in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
that  the  law  has  awarded  to  all  such  male- 
bet  ors !  "—Sharp. 

Culprit  (probably  Lat.  etUpdhu. 
acctued)  is  used  in  the  same  twofold 
force,  but  is  a  milder  term,  admitting 
of  less  grave  applications — as  when 
applied  to  boys  m  a  school  who  have 
offended  against  morals  or  regulations. 

"  Like  other  culprit  youths,  he  wanted 

grace, 
But  could  have  no  self-interest  in  the  case.** 

WHITSmAB. 

Malefactor  (Lat.  mUlifactor)  ex- 
presses  a  criminal,  who,  though  seized 
or  condemned  by  the  State,  is  regarded 
in  reference  to  the  moral  instead  of 
the  political  character  of  his  offence. 

**  From  every  species  of  punishment  that 
has  hitherto  been  devised,  from  imprison- 
ment and  exile,  from  pain  and  infemy, 
maUfaetors  return  more  hardened  in  their 
crimes  and  more  instructed." — Palby. 

Felon  (L.  Lat. /e/onem,  a  trottor) 
denotes  a  criminal  in  reffard  to  the 
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^rade  of  his  offence ;  that  is,  as  having 
committed  a  crime  which  amoants  to 
A  felon  J.  Originally,  a  felonj  was  such 
a  Grime  as  i^uded  the  forfeiture  of 
«oods  for  its  penalty,  but  subsequent 
Acts  of  Parliament  hare  declared  seire- 
€al  specific  crimes  to  be  felonies. 

"  Ve«,  Leilfi  sleeps  beneath  the  ware, 
Bot  his  shall  be  a  redder  grare ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  tanght  tht  felon  heart  to  feel.** 
Btbox. 

The  Convict  (Lat.  convinc^re,  part. 
cmivictiLs,  to  refute)  is  the  criminal  or 
felon  regarded  as  sentenced,  and  under- 
going ^e  punishment  to  which  he  has 
^n  sentenced,  more  especially  that 
of  forced  labour. 

"  Its  iiarrison  bein|^  in  great  measure  un- 
armed, It  was  impossible  that  it  oonld  have 
opposed  our  forre,  or  that  its  half-starved 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  convicts, 
banished  thither  from  other  parts,  could 
have  bad  any  other  thouffhts  than  that  of 
submittanK.**— AirsOM'S  VojfOffM, 

CRISIS.     Conjuncture.     £mer- 

CENCV.      ExiOENCY. 

Crisis  (Gr.  nfHoi^,  a  teparatingf  a 
4eei$hn)  denotes  literally  what  d^des 
•or  turns  the  scale.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  a  turning-point  in  affairs,  be- 
fore it  is  known  whether  the  issue  will 
be  for  better  or  worse :  and  generally 
of  a  precarious  or  high- wrought  state 
of  affairs.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
that  Con-juncture  (Lat.  conjuneerej 
part,  conjunctus,  to  join  together )  de- 
notea  a  compound  crisis,  or  a  state 
which  results  from  the  meeting  of 
several  external  circumstances  to  form 
it ;  while  Crisis  is  applicable  to  the 
internal  state  alone ;  as,  the  crisis  of  a 
disease.  A  crisis  is  watched  with 
anxiety ;  great  results  hare  accrued 
from  taking  adrantage  of  a  fayourable 
conjuncture  of  circumstances.  A  crisis 
is  anticipated,  a  conjuncture  is  unex- 
pected. 

Emeroxnct  (Lat.  emerge,  to 
emerge)  is  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
or  combination,  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate action. 

Exigency  (Lat.  eiXshv^  to  exact)  is 
a  minor  emergency,  narm^  the  cha- 
racter of  an  imperious  requirement. 

"It  is  obsenred  in  all  those  actions  or 
IMSssgBs  whieh  cause  anj  great  or  notable 
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change  either  in  the  mind  or  Ufe  of  man, 
that  thejr  do  not  constantly  operate  at  the 
same  rate  of  efficacy,  but  that  there  is  a 
certain  eritis  or  particular  season  which 
strangely  prorokes  and  draws  forth  the 
activity  and  force  of  every  agent,  raining  it 
to  effects  much  greater  and  higher  than  the 
common  measure  of  its  actings  is  observed 
to  carry  it  to." — South. 

'*  But  I  will  rather  ostentatiously  display 
my  own  endeavoors  to  assist  you  in  this 
eonjKneture,  nor  dwell  upon  the  unworthy 
treatment  you  have  received  from  others. ' 
~M]slmoth«  Cicero. 

**  On  whom  she  might  her  doubts  repose. 
In  all  emergencieg  that  rose."    Swm. 

**The  total  oolleetiTe  extgeneies  of  ths 
State."— BuBKB. 

CRITICISM.    Stricture. 

Criticism  (Gr.  xfiruUfy  able  to  dis- 
urn)  is  a  minute  examination  of  any 
compound  subject,  as  human  conduct, 
dress,  personal  appearance,  a  literary 
production  or  work  of  art  (but  not  a 
purely  natural  object,  as,  for  instance, 
a  landscape),  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining and  manifesting  merits  and 
faults. 

Stricture  (Lat.  etrictura,  a  draw- 
in£  tightly  together)  is  only  employed 
of  adverse  criticism,  and  consists  in 
the  effort  to  expose  defects,  faults,  or 
wrong  in  series.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  works  of  art  and 
literature  and  the  conduct  of  public 
men. 

"  Cfritieim,  though  dignified  fh>m  the 
earliest  ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and,  sinoe  the 
revival  of  polite  literature,  the  ftivotrite 
study  of  iEuropean  scholars,  has  not  yet 
attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of 
Bcimam^—Iiambler. 

"  To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  have 
added  short  ttricturee^  containing  a  general 
censure  of  &ult8  or  praise  of  ezDellence.** — 
JoHnsoN. 

CROOKED.  Bent.  Curved. 
Awry. 

Crooxed  ^connected  with  croM, 
Lat.  cms,  ana  many  similar  words  in 
different  languages)*  denotes  that 
which  might  have  been  conceived  as 
straight  but  is  not;  one  deviation 
from  the  straight  line,  or  more  than 
one,  may  belong  to  a  crooked  object. 
It  is  a  term  of  abruptness,  and  tends, 
in  its  secondary  sense,  to  express  that 
which  is  morally  wrong  or  perrerted. 
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as  contrasted  with  what  is  straight  or 
right,  as  we  speak  of  crooked  ways  or 
tfaougots. 

"And  in  one  of  the  Snowdon  lakes  is 
fennd  a  mriet^  of  treat,  ifrhich  is  natorallj 
deformed,  having  a  strange  crookedness  near 
the  tail.resembhng  that  of  the  perch  before 
described/*— PBawAKT. 

Bent  (A.  S.  bendan,  to  bend)  de- 
notes the  exercise  of  some  power 
which  has  caused  the  deviation  from 
straightness,  whether  exercised  on 
purpose,  or  purely  mechanical  or  in- 
Tolunta^ ;  as,  henthy  art,  or  bent  by 
the  storm.  It  expresses  such  devis- 
tion  as  occurs  only  once  in  the  subject, 
if  it  occurred  oftener,  we  should  use 
some  term  expressive  of  frequent 
bending,  as ''bent  about."  Ine  word 
belongs  to  substantial  matter,  and  not 
to  mere  lines.  We  say  ''crooked 
paths,"  not  "  bent  paths/' 

"And  yet  these  bows,  being  somewhat 
like  the  long  bows  in  use  am<mgst  as,  were 
kent  only  by  a  maa*s  immediate  strength.** 
—WXLKIKS,  Machaniocd  Bowers. 

Curved  ^Lat.  curvutj  eroohid)  de- 
notes ec^uable  and  proportionate  flex- 
ure, which  is  almost  always  the  result 
of  design,  and  may  have  grace  for  its 
object. 

"  They  hare  no  tamitore  eaeept  a  few 
little  blocks  of  wood,  the  upper  side  of  which 
is  hollowed  into  a  cvrre,  and  which  serve 
them  for  pfllows."— Cook's  Vojfoges. 
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which  gires  the  impression  of  nume- 
rousness,  and  nothing  else,  and  is  not, 
like  CROwD,restncteato  human  beings. 
The  mind  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a 
multitude  of  thoughts,  and  sometimes 
by  a  crowd  of  associatioBS,  or  confus- 
ing sentiments.  Crowd  is  sometimes 
used  exaggeratirely ;  «.^.,  Italy  con- 
tains a  crowd  of  ancient  monuments; 
as  if  the  mind  were  embarrassed  by 
the  thought  of  seeing  them  all. 


Awry  (properly  an  adverb,  on- 
wryy  M.  £.  vnyen^  to  tmtt)  denotes 
wrong  or  defective  deviation  or  flex- 
ure. As  the  crooked  is  that  which 
might  be  straight,  and  is  not,  so  that 
which  is  awry  <mght  to  be  straight, 
and  is  not. 

"  He  may  in  some  points  be  in  error,  he 
may' in  many  ^ints  pnrsne  the  way  whicfc 
we  may  not  think  best ;  yet  if  he  be  a  nioas 
and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be 
mnch  aicfy.**— OnLPDc's  Sermons, 

CROWD.  Multitude.  Throno. 
Swarm.     Mob.     Populace. 

Crowd  (A.  S.  eroda)  denotes  such 
a  collection  of  persons  as  gives  the 
impression  of  multitude  without  order; 
rarely  used  of  ihingt, 

"Like  his  own  Christian  in  the  cage. 
Banyan  foond  protertcnv  even  among  the 
crowd  of  Vanity  Fair."— Maoaulat. 

Multitude  (Lat.  mu/fytHdo),i8that 


**  It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers 
that  they  utterly  neglect  method  in  their 
harangnes."— WATTS. 


Throno  (A.  S.  thrang^  applies  to 
human  beings  exclusively.  It  ex- 
presses a  voluntary  pressure  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  collection ; 
while  Crowd  rsther  expresses  such 
as  \b  inconvenient  and  involuntary. 
Crowd  merely  denotes  a  fact.  Throng 
supposes  some  common  object  of  cu- 
riosity or  interest. 

"  Nottoknow  me  argnes  yoorself  onknown* 
The  lowest  of  yonr  throng,**       Miltov. 

Swarm  ([A.  S.  noearm)  is  employed 
only  of  animate  objects,  whether  nu- 
man  or  otherwise,  but  of  numan  beings 
onlv  disparagingly.  The  specific  ides 
of  Swarm  is  that  of  multitudinous  life 
and  action,  whether  with  or  without 
a  common  purpose  uniting  them,  as  a 
swarm  of  busy  bees,  or  a  swarm  of  idle 
children. 

"Every  place  swamu  with  soldiers.*' — 

SpSHSBR. 

Mob  (formerly  moMft ;  t.e.  Lat.  mo- 
biVt  vulgxUy  theJickU  crowd)  and  Po- 
pulace (Lat.  p^lUut)  stand  closely  re- 
lated. As  Populace  is  a  word  formed 
to  include  the  masses  of  a  country 
which  have  no  distinction  of  rank, 
education,  oflioe,  or  profession;  so 
Mob  indicates  a  specific  reunion  of 
such  persons  exhibiting  a  characteris- 
tic coarseness  or  violence,  more  espe- 
cialljr  on  such  occasions  of  social  or 
political  interest  as  may  have  brought 
them  together.  A  mob  may  be  gathered 
and  dispersed  in  an  hour.  The  popu- 
lace is  a  permanent  portion  of  society. 
The  concourse  of  many  persons  to  the 
same  place  will  result  in  a  multitude 
which  will  probably  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  crowd,  the  multitude  being- 


[cultivation]      discriminated. 

the  quantity  of  persons  produced  by 
the  concourse.  The  floclung  ofhuman 
beings  to  the  same  spot  is  sometimes 
caHed  affluent.  When  some  incon- 
venience results,  or  we  mean  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  character  of  it, 
the  multitude  becomes  a  crowd.  A 
multitude  of  persons  may  spread  itself 
over  ample  space.  On  certain  occa- 
sions there  may  be  an  affluence  of 
strangers  to  a  city.  A  crowd  collects 
in  the  street  where  an  accident  has 
occurred.  In  continental  towns  the 
streets  are  sometimes  thronged  to  see 
a  religious  procession. 
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"  Kings  are  ambitions,  the  nobility 
hanghiy,  and  the  populace  tnmnUQOiu  and 
nngoyemable."— BiTBKB. 

'*He  shmnk  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  and  sacridced  his  con- 
Bcienoe  and  his  dntjr  to  the  menaoes  of  a 
mob.''-~Btsaov  Pobteus. 

CULPABLE.    Faulty. 

Although  these  terms  are  rery 
nearly  related,  Culpable  being  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  culpa,  a  fault 
(Fr.  faute,  Lat.  falltre,  to  fail),  yet 
Culpable  is  always^^cific,  while 
Faulty  is  general. 

Faulty  means  generally  defective, 
whether  morally  or  otherwise,  as  a 
faulty  character,  a  faulty  composition. 
Culpable  means  guilty  of  a  specific 
act  or  course  of  conduct  which  de- 
serves blame.  The  term  is  also  used 
of  negative  acts,  as  a  culpable  igno- 
rance, a  culpable  negligence.  Faulty 
is  an  epithet  of  thin^  intellectual  and 
artistic.  Culpable  is  only  of  things 
moral. 

"  Bvtary  man  in  donbtfn]  eases  is  left  to 
his  own  cOseretion,  and  if  he  acts  according 
to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not  culpa- 
ble, thooffh  he  be  mistaken  in  his  mea- 
"—8a 


"  Created  once 
80  goodly  and  erect,  thongh /aui^  since." 

CULTIVATION.  Culture. 
Tillage.  Husbandry.  Civiuza- 
TION.     Refinement. 

Cultivation  (L.  Lat.  cultivart,  to 
tilL  L.  cHUre,  port.  cuUus)  is  usea  in 
a  pnysical  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
It  denotes  the  use  of  art  and  labour 
and  all  things  needful  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  things  as  grow  out  of  the 


soil.  The  term,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  employed  both  of  the  soil  and  ol 
that  which  grows  out  of  it.  We  cul- 
tivate fields,  and  we  cultivate  flax. 
The  same  force  belongs  to  the  meta- 
phorical or  moral  use  of  the  term,  as 
m  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  or  of 
special  habits,  or  of  literature,  or  the 
arts. 

'*  The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  piety  and  virtue.  It  must  be  cul- 
tivated to  that  end,  and  ordered  with  great 
care  and  pains.  But  the  vices  are  weeds 
that  grow  wild  and  spring  up  of  them- 
selves."—Tellotsoii. 

Culture  (Lat.  eultura)  is  com- 
monly emplojed  to  denote  the  spe- 
cific cultivation  of  some  particular 
kind  of  production  for  the  sake  of 
its  amelioration.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  of  the  culture  of  the 
human  race  or  human  mind  (but  not 
of  moral  habits),  to  indicate  such  civi- 
lization and  training  as  results  in 
the  raising  of  the  condition  of  the 
race. 

"The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single 
day  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  oe 
kined  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture,*' 
— Spectator. 

Civilization  (Lat.  rim/»,belonging 
toVtvis,  a  citizen),  unlike  Cultivation, 
is  employed  only  of  races  of  mankind, 
or,  by  a  licence,  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit.  Civilization  and 
Refinement  are  respectiveljr  the  first 
and  the  final  stages  ot  cultivation  as  re- 
gards the  con<fition  of  men  in  their 
social  capacity;  the  first  meaning 
the  mere  redeeming  from  a  state  of 
barbarism;  the  second  a  high  con- 
dition of  intellectual  culture  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  manners.  A 
civilized  people  is  one  among  whom 
industr}',  commerce,  science,  art, 
government  have  reached  a  high 
state,  and  are  still  in  a  condition  of 
advancement.  Personsor  nations  may 
be  civilized  without  being  refined  in 
manners ;  which  may  be  unpolished. 

Tillage  and  Husbandry,  except 
bv  special  design,  convey  no  meta- 
phorical meaning.  Tillage  (A.  S. 
tilian,  to  make  an  effort;  to  toil)  ap- 
plies directly  and  solely  to  the  soil  m 
reference  to  its  preparation  for  seed, 
and  its  preservation  for  the  sake  of 
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the  crops  which  it  is  to  produce, 
and  not  to  the  crops  themseWes. 
Husbandry  is  of  mucn  wider  mean- 
ingj  comprising  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  even  the  theoretical 
science  of  it,  while  tillage  is  purel  j 
manual. 

**  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  onr 
manners*  onr  civilization,  and  all  the  good 
thingk  which  axe  connected  with  manners 
and  with  civUizaticn,  have  in  this  Euro- 
pean world  of  oars  depended  ibr  axes  npon 
two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  result 
of  both  combined.    I  mean  the  spirit  of  a 

fentleman  and  the  spirit  of  religion." — 
tURKlC. 

"  This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of 
education  and  habit.  We  are  bom  only 
with  a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  re^ne-- 
ment,  as  we  are  bom  with  a  disposition  to 
receive  and  obey  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  society ;  and  so  far  it  may  be  said 
to  be  natural  to  us,  and  no  farther."— 
Rktnolds. 

"The  very  ground  ^ou  cultirate  aflbrds 
much  instruction.  Without  proper  tUlaag 
you  know  it  will  bear  nothing ;  and  tne 
more  it  is  cultirated  the  more  it  will  pro- 
duce."—Gilpix's  Sermons. 

"  Husbandry  supplieth  all  things  neces- 
sary for  food.' — BpsKSSB. 

CURE.    Heal.    Rsmedy. 

Cu  RE  (  La  t.curareyto  cart  for,  to  heal) 
is  employed  of  such  deep-seated  or  in- 
ternal adments  as  need  the  indirect 
treatment  of  science;  Heal  (A.  S. 
h^lanj  to  make  whole  or  hale)  of  such 
external  and  tangible  wounds,  dis- 
eases, or  injuries,  as  need  the  direct 
application  of  manual  skill.  Wounds 
and  ulcers  are  healed.  Diseases  gene- 
rally are  cured.  In  their  moral  oear- 
ings,  Cure  is  used  of  what  is  bad 
or  unsound  in  the  mental  or  moral 
nature ;  as,  to  cure  prejudices,  to  cure 
yices^  or  vicious  habits,  or  evil  pro- 
pensitieo ;  Heal  of  external  breaches 
and  separations^  as,  to  heal  animosi- 
ties^ hatreds,  nvalries,  or  anything 
which,  like  the  lips  of  asocial  wounc^ 
needs  bringing  together. 

Remedy  (Lat.  r^cdium)  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  denotes  the  spe- 
cific counteractive  setting  right  of 
anything  that  has  gonewron^;  as 
diseases,  nuisances,  evils,  social  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  or  even  deficien- 
cies and  omissions.    Remedy,  how- 
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ever,  has  commonly  more  to  do  with 
the  result  or  fact,  while  Cure  relates 
to  the  principles  and  origin  of  thin^ 
requiring  remedy.  To  remedy  a  dis- 
ease is  simply  to  remove  iL  to  cure 
it  is  to  remove  the  cause.  Tne  nouns 
cure  and  remedy  follow  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

"The  child  was  cured  from  that  very 
hour.**— BiA^. 

**  But  Vane  opposed  this  with  much  seal. 
He  said.  Would  they  keal  the  wound  that 
they  had  given  themselres  which  weakened 
them  so  much  P  The  setting  them  at  quint 
could  have  no  other  effect  out  to  hmlwoiA. 
unite  them  in  their  opposition  to  authority.*' 

— BUBMXT. 

"  Now  since  all  wrong  m%j  be  considered, 
as  merely  a  privation  ot  right,  the  plain 
natunl  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong 
is  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprired.^ — 
Blackstokb. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  verbs 
Curb  and  Heal  are  employed  both  of 
the  malady  or  evil,  and  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  resides,  while  Rem  edy 
IS  used  only  directly  of  the  evil  it- 
self. 

CURSE.  Malediction.  Imprb- 
CATION.     Execration.    Anathema. 

CuRSB  (A.  S.  curiian,  possibly  con- 
nected with  making  the  sign  of  the 
erou,  Sw.  kort)  is  a  solemn  or  violent 
pronunciation  or  invocation  of  evil  upon 
another.  It  is  used  in  the  independent 
sense  of  a  uniform  cause  of  harm. 
Curse  commonly  implies  the  personal 
desire  of  evil  accompanying  its  decla- 
ration. It  is  the  generic  term^  and 
even  applies  to  certain  inanimate 
things,  as  the  man  in  despair  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth. 

*'  When  mea  in  common  conversation  use 
eurset  and  impreeationa  against  their  breth- 
ren, as  passionate  and  profkne  men  are  fre* 
onently  apt  to  do.  it  is  either  with  an  in  ten- 
don and  desire  that  mischief  might  befhU 
them,  which  is  both  malicious  towards 
man,  and  also  irreligiously  thinking  light 
of  the  curee  of  Qod ;  or  else  it  is  without 
any  suoh  desire  or  intention,  and  then  it  is 
profknely  supposing  Gh)d  to  have  no  regard 
to  their  behaTionr.^'— CI.ABXB. 

Malediction  (Lat.  miU)idictionem,y 
etil'tpeaking ;  a  curee)  is  a  more  for- 
mal term,  and  expresses  irenerally  the 
declaration  of  a  curse.    This  nuiy  be 
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penonaly  or  it  ma^r  be  purely  official^ 
as  the  maledictions  of  the  Jewish  law, 
that  is,  the  solemn  declaration  of 
«  curse  as  attached  to  certain  acts, 
whoever  thej  may  be  that  commit 
them. 

**Jmpreeations  aad  maUdictiona  were 
made,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
against  those  who  shoold  presume  to  add 
ex  alter  aaythiag  therein." — Gbxw. 

Imprecation  (Lat.  impricatibnsm) 
is  a  weaker  form  of  cursing,  which 
prays  for  evil  upon  another,  and  has 
m  it  more  the  wish  than  the  feeling  or 
belief  of  power. 

Execration  (Lat.  exs^ierationem)  ia 
«  earse  dictated  by  violent  personal 
feeling  of  hatred.  So  distinctiye  is 
this  element,  that  the  word  sometimes 
means  simply  such  hatred,  without 
any  idea  of  cursing,  as  we  speak  of 
holding  certain  deeds  in  execration. 

"  I  mean  the  Epienieans,  who  though  in 
other  respects  thejr  were  persons  of  many 
«xoeUent  aad  sublime  speculations,  yet, 
because  of  their  gross  error  in  this  kind, 
thej  have  been  in  all  aen  looked  upon  with 
a  kind  of  ezacrotttm."--wiLKi]ffB. 

Anathema  (Gr.  <b«0ifca,  anything 
footed  or  accttr$ed)  was  a  term  taken 
finom  the  New  Testament,  and  meant 
a  ban  or  curse  pronounced  on  religious 
.grounds  by  ecclesiastical  authorit^r, 
and  was  accompanied  by  excommuni- 
cation, so  that  the  person  was  held  up 
as  an  objett  of  offence. 

**jtuxthema  signifies  persons  of  things 
devoted  to  destruction  and  extermination. 
The  Jewish  nation  were  an  aiiathema—de^ 
fined  to  destruction.  St.  Paul,  to  express 
Ids  afleetaon  to  them,  says  he  could  wish, 
to  save  them  from  it,  to  become  an  ana- 
tkemta,  and  be  destroyed  himself."— Looks. 

The  imprecation  is  the  expression 
of  anger  m  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
The  mal<*diction  is  an  expression  of 
outraged  power  and  justice.  The 
execration  is  an  expression  of  reli- 

S'oos  horror,  or  in  its  milder  form,  of 
e  strongest  aversion. 

CURSORY.  Desultory.  Sum- 
mary. 

Cursory  (Lat.  eurtbriu$y  relating 
to  eme  who  runt)  denotes  such  haste 
as  implies  of  necessity  the  impossi- 
liility  of  more  than  momentary  and 
superficial  obserYation  or  comprehen- 
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sion  of  particulars.  Desultory  (Lat. 
diiulionvay  relating  to  a  horas-ostuter, 
diiultor)  is  that  which  wants  con- 
tinuity and  method,  and  indicates  an 
impatience  of  applied  thought.  Sum- 
mary (Lat.  mmmarium)  denotes  that 
which  is  rapidly  gathered  up  into 
completion,  and  so  saves  time  at  the 
expense  of  attention  to  detail.  We 
speaJc  commonly  of  cursory  glances, 
Yiews,  it&d  obserYStion;  desultory 
studies,  argtkment,  remarks ;  and  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

*'  It  is  an  adrantage  to  all  narrow  wis- 
dom and  narrow  morals  that  their  maxims 
have  a  plausible  air,  and  on  a  eunory 
view  appear  equal  to  (Use  principles." — 

BURXX. 

"  This  makes  my  reading  wUd  and  demU 
tory,  and  I  seek  r^^e  from  the  uneasiness 
of  thought  tiram  any  book,  let  it  be  what  it 
will,  that  can  engage  mj  attention."— 
Warburton. 

"  N«r  spend  their  time  to  show  their  read- 
ing. 
8he*d  have  a  stanmary  proceeding." 


CUSTOM.  Fashion.  Manner. 
Method.  Practice.  Habit.  Usage. 
Prescription.    Habitude.  Vogue. 

Custom  (Tt,  cotituine,  Lat  contuc- 
tiidinem)  is  an  habitual  practice, 
whether  of  indiYiduals,  or  communi- 
ties. It  difiers  from  Habit  (Lat. 
hUbttutf  a  condiUon.  an  acquired  ttate) 
inthatHABrris  exclusiYely  applicable 
to  indiYiduals,  and  denotes  tnat  the 
stage  is  reached  when  the  custom  is 
no  lon^  purely  inYolnntary,  by  a 
repetition  of  acts.  In  law,  Custom 
hiu  the  meaning  of  long-established 
practice  or  usage,  hsYin^  the  force  of 
unwritten  law.  Ordinarily  speaking, 
custom  respects  things  that  are  done 
by  the  majority,  habit  those  which  are 
done  by  individuals.  We  speak  of  na- 
tional customs,  and  a  man  of  actiYe  or 
indolent  habits.  In  this  way,  it  is  a 
custom  in  fingland  to  repair  to  the 
seaside  in  the  autumn  months.  To 
smoke  tobacco  or  take  snuff  are  habits. 
There  will  often  be  a  dose  connexion 
between  a  habit  and  a  custom ;  either 
may  lead  to  the  other.  The  custom 
of  going  to  church  may  lead  to  a  habit 
of  dcYotion ;  or  the  personal  habit  of 
deYotion  may  lead  a  person  to  the 
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custom  of  attending  public  worship. 
Those  natural  customs  are  the  best 
which  lead  to  good  habits  among  the 
people. 

**  Kcuttom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than    the 
obaerrance."  Shakbsps^kx. 

Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom,  as  cus- 
tom is  the  effect  of  inclination*  It  is 
a  good  custom  to  rise  earlj,  as  this 
wul  produce  a  habit  of  doing  so. 

'*  How  me  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man." 
Bhaxxspkabb. 

Custom  makes  objects  familiar,  habit 
makes  doing  easy.  Uniformity  is  the 
life  of  the  one,  firequency  of  the  other. 
We  commonly  speak  of  habits  as  eood 
or  bad,  of  customs  as  lately  or  long 
established. 

Fashion  (Fr./of  on,  Lat./actumem), 
besides  its  primair  meanint^  of  shape 
or  manner,  has  the  seconfiry  mean- 
ing of  prevailing  manner.  A  fashion 
is  a  custom  temporarily  established, 
and  refers  commonly  to  matters  of 
social  usage,  as  style  of  dress. 

*'  The  innocent  diyersions  in  /luAion,**— 

LOCEX. 

Manner  and  Method  are  closely 
allied,  the  former,  however  (Fr.  ma- 
niert,  from  mdnusy  the  hand,  through 
8chol.  Lat.  maneria,  Brachet).  cue- 
notes  no  more  than  the  way  of  aoinr 
a  thing ;  while  in  its  more  extended 
meaning,  as  expressed  by  the  plural 
manners,  it  means  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  living  and  be- 
having. Method  (Gr.  fjJBoio^)  is 
scientific  manner,  as  manner  is  natu- 
ral method.  When  manner  is  scien- 
tifically regarded  as  a  process  capable 
of  rules  for  its  right  and  effective  con- 
ducting, it  becomes  method.  Fashion 
gives  form  to  an  action  or  a  work, 
manner  gives  a  particular  turn  to  that 
action  or  work.  Manner  stands  to 
fashion  as  manipulation  to  operation. 
One  thing  is  made  after  the  tashionof 
another,  uat  is^  in  the  same  form,  or 
with  a  similarity  of  character.  We 
trace  in  a  work  the  manner  of  the 
workman  or  artist,  that  is,  his  distinc- 
tive mode  of  operation.  Fashion  is 
more  general,  and  determined  by  rule 
and  custom ;  manner  is  more  personal 
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and  distinctive,  bein^  determined  by 
individual  peculiarities.  Fashion  b^ 
longs  more  to  the  work,  manner  to 
the  workman.  Fashion  is  less  capable 
of  application  to  abstract  perform- 
ances. He  discharged  the  commis- 
sion in  a  satisfactory  manner  (not 
fashion). 

*'A1I  method  is  a  rational  rarogress;  a- 
progrees  toward  an  end."— Sir  w.  HAJriXr 

TOW. 

"  The  temptations  of  nroeperitf  iaiinnate- 
themselves  aifter  a  gentle  bnt  rerf  power- 
ful manner."— Attbrburt. 

Practice  (Fr.  pratique,  L.  LaU 
praettcue)  has  the  two  senses  of  a 
regular  doing,  and  the  thing  regularlr 
done.  It  is  closely  allied  to  botn 
habit  and  custom.  Practice  is  custo- 
mary action ;  if  it  be  the  result  of  re- 
peated acts,  it  is  so  far  a  habit ;  but, 
unlike  Custom,  it  refers  necessarily  to 
the  acts  of  individuals,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  to 
communities  as  sucn.  It  often  occnn 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  regarded 
as  either  a  custom  or  a  practice,  that 
is,  as  a  regular  thing  or  a  regular  act 
in  a  person.  Custom  and  practice 
must  be  based  upon  reason,  but  habit 
may  be  the  result  of  instinct  or  train- 
ing in  iirational  animals.  Practice 
embodies  more  of  the  moral  than  i» 
necessarily  implied  in  custom,  or  even 
in  habit  It  aenotes  a  distinct  deter^ 
mination  of  purpose.  A  practice  must 
be  good  or  bad,  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome, and  can  hardly  be  purely 
indifferent  or  formal.  Indeed,  prac- 
tice is  such  conduct  as  manifests  the 
disposition  of  the  person.  So  gaming 
is  a  custom  in  those  countries  which 
are  particularly  addicted  to  it.  It  is 
a  haoit  in  those  individuals  who  can- 
not resist  it.  It  is  a  practice  in  those 
who  deliberately  indulge  in  it. 

"  He  thonght  to  hare  that  hj  practice 
which  he  conld  not  hj  prayer. —SiD- 
miT. 

Usage  (Fr.  iua^«)  and  Prescrip- 
tion (Lat.  preacnpiio,  a  preambte,  a 
rule,  with  limitation,  e.g.  as  to  time) 
are  terms  of  a  legal  character.  Cus- 
tom is  prolonged  by  usage  till  it  con- 
fers rights  of  prescription.  In  its  or- 
dinary sense,  as,  for  instance,  "  usag& 
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determines  the  senses  of  words/' 
usage  is  of  muij,  while  custom  may 
be  of  one.  Usage  implies  longer  esta- 
blishment than  custom ;  hence  we 
may  ^peak  of  a  new  custom,  but  not 
a  new  usage.  In  the  case  of  wishing 
to  express  a  common  mode  lately 
adopted,  we  ought  to  sa^  a  new  toe — 
a  new  use  of  the  word  m  that  sense, 
or  a  new  emplo^ent.  Teehnicalltf, 
custom  differs  from  prescription  in 
beine  locals  while  prescription  is  j|)er- 
aonai.  Generally  it  is  length  of  time 
that  gives  force  to  custom,  and  extent 
of  practice  to  usage.  There  is  more 
sense,  reflexion,  and  reason  in  usage ; 
more  of  mere  repetition  and  habit  in 
custom.  Hence  usage  furnishes  a 
stronger  plea  of  justification  than  cus- 
tom, which  may  have  been  adopted 
without  inquiiy,  and  continued  with- 
•out  reason,  or  eyen  against  it. 

HABrruDE  (Fr.  habitude,  Lat.  Mbt- 
iit^)  expresses  the  passive  or  quies- 
oent  side  of  habit  As  habit  involves 
a  mode  of  acting,  so  habitude  is  a 
mode  of  being. 

VoGCE  (Fr.  vogue)  is  the  popular 
way  or  fashion  at  a  particular  time, 
ITie  word  is  now  obsolete  except  in 
the  phrase  "in  vogue."  To  ie  in 
Togue  is  to  be  in  popular  acceptance, 
and  combines  the  ideas  of  approval 
and  general  use. 

'*  Bat  eonsidering  these  Sermons  bore  so 
wrvi  a  vogue  amoos  the  Papists,  I  will 
here  give  m,  taste  of  them."— 8TRTPB. 

"  CNd  Conrtiers  deroted  by  an  habitude  of 
alarery  to  the  will  of  a  master. "—Hubp. 

"  Of  things  once  receired  and  confirmed 
bv  use.  long  usage  is  a  law  soAeient.**— 
HooKEX. 

"  The  speeches  on  both  sides  indicated 
that  profound  reverence  for  law  and  ora* 
eerwttoH  which  has  long  been  cbaraetenstie 
<t  £agiishmea."— BIacaulat. 


D 

DAILY.    Diurnal. 

These  adjectives,  which  are  both 
formed  from  the  Lat.  dies,  a  day 
<d{um«j,  belonging  to  the  day),  are 
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the  same  in  meaning,  and  only  differ 
as  a  colloquial  term  differs  from  a 
more  scientific  one.  So  we  speak  of 
Daily  occurrences  or  daily  news- 
papers, and  of  the  Diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 

"  Gire  ns  this  day  onr  daily  bread.'* — 
Lardfs  Prayer. 

"Half  yet  remains  nnsnng   but  narrow 

bound. 
Within  the  visible  diumai  sphere." 

MniTOV. 
DAINTY.     Delicacy. 

As  applied  to  matters  of  the  palate, 
Dainty  (O.  Fr.  daintie,  aereeabte- 
ness ;  Lat.  dignttdtitn)  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  species  of  Delicacy 
(Lat.  diUcatui,  alluringy  luxurious). 
For  Delicacy  applies  to  anything 
which  is  exquisite,  whether  naturally 
so,  as  a  fruit,  or  artificially,  as  a  choice 
dish.  A  dainty  is  that  wnich  is  un- 
common and  choice  at  the  same  time. 
Deucacy  points  to  the  niceness  of  the 
quality,  Dainty  to  the  rarity  of  the 
supply. 

*'  The  deUeaoiee, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  frnits^ 

and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds." 

MlLTOV. 

"  A  table  famished  plenteoushr  with  bread 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale." 

COWPKB. 

DAMP.    Moist.    Humid. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  smallest  degree  of  infusion 
or  sufiusion  of  liquid.  Anything 
which  is  not  dry  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree damp,  moist,  or  humid.  But  we 
use  the  term  Damp  of  that  which  has 
contracted  a  state  of  wet  foreign  to 
itself,  as  a  dsmp  house,  damp  clothes. 
When  we  say  of  a  tning  that  it  is 
damp,  we  almost  always  imply  that 
it  might  better  have  been  otnerwise, 
unless  we  have  damped  it  expressly 
(cf.  Ger.  damjfy  fog,  steam,  vapour). 
Moist  (O.  Fr.  tnoiste,  Lat.  musteus) 
means  normally  and  naturally  damp^ 
and  therefore  has  not  the  unfaTOurable 
sense  attached  to  damp.  If  we  said 
the  ground  was  moist,  we  should  pro- 
bably mean  in  a  favourable  condition 
for  vegetation;  if  we  said  it  was 
damp,  we  should  probably  mean  that 
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we  ong^t  to  be  cueliil  about  waUiiig 
upon  it.  Humid  (Lmi,  himXdua) 
meaiis  botb  damp  and  moiat,  and  is 
of  more  wientiiic  application,  as  "  tbe 
atmoapheie  of  ialands  is  mora  or  less 
hnmid.**  Tbe  peculiar  character  of 
tbe  adjeetiTe  Damp  is  developed  in 
tbe  verb  to  damp,  wbicb  means  to 
stifle  or  repress.    As : 

*'  Dtnry  dolls  and  dampi  ftll  indostries, 
tmproT«in«Dts,  and  new  inTentioDS.*'— 
Baoox. 

'*  Set  soch  plftntt  m  requite  mnch  mois- 
ture on  wuk&f,  dry  gronnds."— /6uf . 
"  ETening  elond  or  hmnid  bow.** 

MiLTOir. 

DAMSEL.    Girl.    Maid.    Lass. 

Damsel  is  tbe  0.  Fr.  damoml,  Lat. 
dJMMeelbu.  Botb  damsel  and  Girl 
(O.  Low  Ger.  for,  a  ekiid)  were 
atone  time  ambisexual,  or  used  to 
designate  children  without  distinc- 
tion. 

Maid  (ef.  A.  S.  m^tgdon)^  is  a  word 
of  which  the  root-meaning  is  not  rery 
clear,  and  Lass  is  the  feminine  form 
of  iad,  and  a  contraction  of  Laddeu, 
Tlie  DiiMSBL  is  of  some  pretension 
to  birth  and  distinction.  The  Girl  is 
no  more  than  tbe  correlative  of  boy. 
the  Maid  is  the  chaste  or  unmarriea 
girl,  and  tbe  Lass,  like  lad,  has  no 
pretension  of  rank. 

DANGER.  Peril.  Hazard. 
Rise.    Jeopardy.    Venture. 

Danger  (Fr.  danger)  is  the  liabi- 
lity or  exposure  to  evil  of  an^r  kind. 
Danger  is  general  and  contingent, 
and  may  be  remote.  It  is  tbe  generic 
term. 

*'  Snoh  men  m  he  be  never  at  henrt'e  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  »  greater  than  them- 

•elTet, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.** 
Bhaxxspearx. 

Peril  (Fr.  vMl,  Lat  plinciHum)  is 
alwajTS  immeaiate  and  personal.    A 
man  is  in  danger  of  his  property  and 
in  peril  of  hisufe. 
*'  O  aaered  sonroe  of  ever-Uring  light, 
Condnct  the  wenrr  wnnd'rer  in  her  flight. 
Direct  her  anwnrd  to  that  peaceAil  shore 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  prevail  no 
move.*'  Falcoxxr. 

Danger  denotes  a  thing,  Peril  a  eon- 
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ditiom.  That  which  is  in  peril  is  on 
tbe  way  to  be  destroyed,  that  which 
is  in  danger  is  on  the  way  to  be  lost, 
forfeited,  or  taken  away. 

Hazard  (Fr.  Aosorrf,  risk,  orig. 
game  rfdiee)  is  tbe  condition  of  any 
good  possessed  and  exposed  to  danger 
of  destruction  or  loss.  It  is  tbe  risk 
of  entire  deprivation  of  the  thing- 
baiarded,  and  applies  only  to  things, 
not  persons.  Hence  people  hazard 
their  lives,  their  property,  their  repu- 
tation ;  but  they  do  not  hazard,  but 
endanger  or  imperil,  themselves. 

"  Hence  paasionate  and  nnreaaonable 
men  call  it  oonrage  to  haxard  their  lires  in 
their  own  prirate  qnarrelt,  where  oon* 
tempt  of  danger  is,  on  the  eontnxy,  neither 
reasonable  nor  jost ;  beoanse  neither  is  the 
danger  at  all  needfal  to  be  mn  into,  nor  i» 
the  benefit  propooed  to  be  obtained  by  it  in 
any  manner  eqnal  to  the  eril  haxarded.'* — 
Clarkx,  Senmms. 

The  essence  of  Hazard  is  in  its  fbrtui- 
tons  character,  so  that  sometimes  this 
predominates  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  we  speak  of  the  ''  hazard 
of  the  die  "  as  implying  the  chance  of 
gain  as  well  as  loss.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  either  Peril  or  Danger. 

Rise  (Fr.  risqv£,arisk;  Sp.  rise©— -1, 
a  rttf;  t,  risk :  Bracket)  is  haaard  of 
loss  only.  We  run  the  nsk  of  losing, 
but  we  never  speak  of  the  risk,  but  of 
tbe  chance  of  winning. 

*'  How  often,  whether  wrong  or  Tight, 
Must  he  in  jest  or  earnest  fight. 
Risking  tor  thooe  brith  life  and  limb. 
Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  for  him." 
Churchill. 

Jeopardy  (Tt.  jeti  parti,  a  divided 
game,  one  in  which  the  chances  were 
equal  on  both  sides)  may  exclude  all 
voluntary  agency,  which  is  implied  in 
Hazard  and  Rise,  and,  unlike  Peril. 
is  applicable  to  things  of  value  as  well 
as  to  persons.  A  man's  property,  or 
life,  or  himself,  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

"  Bnt  by  the  way  there  is  a  great  quick- 
sand 

And  a  whirlpool  of  hidden^'eopariflb'ee  ; 

Therefore,  sir  Palmpr.  keep  an  even  hand. 

For  twixt  them  both  the  narrow  way  doth  ^ 
He.'*  Spriiskr. 

Venture  (for  adventure,  orig.  aven- 
ture;  Fr.  aventure)  is  purely  voluntary^ 
and  denotes  a  meeting  of  hazard^ 
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peril,  ieopardy,  or  risk,  with  the  hope 
that  chance  maj  he  in  one's  faToar. 

"  Wise  venturing  ia  the  most  commend- 
able part  of  baman  provideoce." — ^Hjlu- 

DANGEROUS.    Perilous. 

For  the  etymology,  tee  Da  noer. 
Both  terms  denote  exposure  to  eril, 
with  this  difference: — Dangerous 
expMies  what  evidently  exposes  to 
ill  without  modification,  or  any  al- 
tematire  hut  that  of  escape;  Peri- 
liOvs  what  exposes  to  penL  that  is,  to 
danger  which  is  great  or  its  kind, 
but  not  certain,  and  which  may  even 
lead  to  the  gaining  of  some  n-eat 
success  or  good.  So  a  malaay  is 
simply  dangerous,  not  perilous.  A 
dangerous  undertaking  had  better  be 
avoided  at  once.  A  perilous  under- 
taking falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hrare  or 
tbe  audacious,  and  they  may  possibly 
reap  from  it  honour,  reward,  or  sub- 
stantial g^.  Dangerous  relates 
principally  to  the  pernicious  nature 
of  the  result,  perilous  to  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  state  or  the  under- 
taking. In  proportion  to  the  danger- 
ous the  evil  augments,  in  proportion 
to  the  perilous  the  chances  multiply. 

DARE.    Venture. 

We  Dare  ( A.  S.  ic  dear,  I  dare)  as 
against  danger;  we  Ventvrb  (for  ad- 
venture) as  against  risk.  Hie  bold 
man  dares,  the  hopeful  man  ventures, 
the  rash  man  may  do  either. 

DARK.  Obscure.  Dim.  Gloovy. 
Opaque. 

Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive 
is  Dare  (A.  S.  deore)f  which  denotes 
anv  degree  of  absence  of  light  or 
colouring,  with  metaphorical  mean- 
ings in  addition;  as,  unintelligible, 
mysterious,  difScult,  unhopeful,  de- 
graded or  ignorant,  iniquitous,  and 
the  like. 

"  For  as  that  which  sees  does  not  eeaae 
to  exist  when  in  the  dark  all  objects  are 
remoired,  so  that  which  pereeires  does  not 
neeessarily  cease  to  exist  when  hj  death 
all  objects  of  perception  are  remoTed." — 
Clarke. 

Obscure  (Lat.  (^acurus)  denotes 
any  degree  or  kind  of  darkness  which 
interferes  with  the  distinct  perception 
of  obi«fcts.     It  is  opposed  to  what  is 
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dear,  as  dark  is  opposed  to  what  is 
light.  In  its  secondary  sense,  as 
darlmess  stands  for  ignorance,  so  ob- 
scurity for  uncertain  knowledge. 

"  When  all  the  initmments  of  knowledge 
are  forbid  to  do  their  ofBce>  ignorance  and 
obMatrity  must  needs  be  npon  the  whole 
sonl."— South. 

Dim  (A.  S.  dim)  denotes  lack  of 
brightness  in  something  capable  or 
supposed  capible  of  it,  and  is  opposed 
to  bright.  Dim,  unlike  Dark,  is  not 
applicable  to  locality,  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  as  an  epithet 
to  light  itself.  Dimness  stands  to 
obscurity  as  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
"  Shedding  a  dim  religions  light." 

MlLTOK. 

Gloomy  (A.  S.  g/^m,  twilight)  is 
a  purely  subjective  term,  denoting 
what  has  no  existence  but  in  our- 
selves. Any  oppresiive  kind  or  degree 
of  darkness  is  gloom. 

"  His  H0I7  Spirit  doth  in  onr  religioca 
interconrse  with  Him  insinuate  a  lightsome 
serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and 
kindly  affections,  and  doth  scatter  the 
gloomy  clonds  of  ladness."— Barrow. 

Opaque  (Ft. opaque,  lAt.^ipdcus)  is 
a  scientific  term,  denoting  that  kind  of 
substance  which  resists  tne  transmis- 
sion of  rays  of  light,  and  is  opposed 
to  translucent  and  transparent. 
"  Throngh  this  opaque  of  Nature  and  of 

MUl, 

This  double  night,  transmit -one  pitying 
To  hghten  and  to  cheer."  VouNG. 

DATE.  Period.  Era.  Epoch. 
Time.    Age.    Generation. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  is  Timb 
(A.  S.  tima),  which  means  unmea- 
sured duration,  or  any  specific  mea- 
sure or  point  of  it. 

"  This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set 
out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  cer- 
tain measures  or  epoch*,  \m  that  I  think 
which  most  properly  we  call  time" — 
Locks. 

Date  (Ft.  date,  L.  Lat.  dm;  Lat, 
d^ium,  a  thing  given,  tent  forth  writ^ 
ten ;  as  ddtum  Rbmtt,  vritten  at 
Rome  ;  from  dUre,  to  ^ve)  is  a  pointy 
and  not  a  duration  of  time,  bearing 
reference  to  the  whole  historic  couna 
of  time  within  which  it  occurs. 
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*'Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentiou 
the  rising  or  Mtting  of  mny  itar,  ftt  muy 
particular  time  of  the  year  with  reepect  to 
the  sun,  fnmivhes  ns  with  data  sufficient 
to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.** 
— Peisstlet. 

«'  For  precions  friends  hid  in  death's  date* 
less  night.**  Shaksspkabk. 

Period  (Gt.  inptoix)  w,  properly,  a 
recurrent  portion  of  time,  or  such  a 
portion  as  is  measured  bj  some  recur- 
rent phenomenon,  as  a  revolution  of 
one  of  the  bearenly  bodies.  Hence, 
more  generally,  an  interval,  definite 
or  indefinite,  and  sometimes  the  end 
or  limit  of  such  an  interval.  A  period 
IS,  as  it  were,  an  expanded  point  of 
time,  or  a  stage  in  history,  which 
may  itself  be  included  among  other 
stnges. 


'  The  perticnlar  period*  into  which  the 
wnole  period  should  be  divided,  in  mv 
opinion,  are  these:  1.  From  the  fifteentn 


to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centorjr.  2. 
From  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  8. 
From  thence  down  to  the  present  time." 

—BoLHrGBROKK. 

Era  (Lat.  tfrro^  sing. ;  and  this  from 
plur.  tfrra,  items  m  an  account)  is  used 
both  for  a  fixed  point  of  time,  and 
for  a  succession  ot  years  datine  from 
that  point.  It  is  conventional,  and 
indicates  a  mode  of  computing  time 
peculiar  to  some  community  or  body 
of  persons. 

"  I  incline  to  this  opinion,  that  from  the 
evening  nshering  in  the  ^t  day  of  the 
world  to  that  midnight  which  began  the 
first  day  of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
4008  years  seventy  days  and  six  temporary 
hours,  and  that  the  tme  nativity  of  onr 
Sadonr  was  AiU  five  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vulgar  Christian  ara,  as  is 
demonstrable  by  the  time  of  Herod's 
daath."— Usher. 

Epoch  (6r.  iiro;^,  a  pause;  and, 
from  an  astronomical  use  of  the  word, 
an  epoch)  is  an  era  constituted  by  the 
inherent  importance  of  an  event, 
while  an  era  may  be  arbitrary.  Hence 
epoch  is  less  formal  than  era.  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  is  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Mahometanism ;  but 
the  Flight  of  Mahomet  is  its  era.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  epoch  might  be 
constituted  an  era.  Age  (Fr.  dge) 
and  Generation  (Lat.  ehth-ationemf 
a  begettine)  have  nearly  the  same 
meaning ;  Imt  Age  is  taken  broadly  for 
such  periods  as  coincide  with  the  joint 
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lives  of  human  beings,  and' so  is  ex- 
tended to  mean  acen^iiiy,  while  Gen  e- 
RATXON  rather  refers  to  the  average 
duration  of  individual  life,  and  fre« 
quently  means  thirty  years. 

"  In  divers  ages  and  nations  divers  epocki 
of  time  were  oMd." — Usher. 

**  Ancient  learning  may  be  distingnished 
into  three  periods.  Its  commencement,  or 
the  a^e  of  poets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age 
of  philosophers ;  and  its  decline,  or  the  age 
of  critics.'^— GtoLlMMlTH. 

"  For  behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed.*'— £i62e. 

DAUB.     Smear. 

Daub  (Fr.  dauber j  in  the  senee  of 
''  to.plasieri"  and  this  from  JjtX, deal- 
hare — Skeat^  Etxfm,  Diet,  But  see 
also  LiTTRE  and  Beach  et)  denotes 
the  process  of  applying  moist  matter, 
or,  m  an  unfavourable  sense,  tm* 
seemly  colouring  matter,  to  several 

goints  o{  the  surface  in  tuccession, 
hear  (A.  S.  tmirian)  is  to  cover 
continuously  and  over  a  considerable 
space  with  unctuous  or  other  lilce 
matter.  A  badl^-painted  landscape 
or  portrait  is  said  to  be  daubed;  a 
badly-painted  door  might  be  said  to 
besmeared. 

*' Another  daubed  it  with  untempered 
mortar."— J^iUe. 

**  But  if  that  honest  license  now  yon  take. 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  yon  rake. 
Death  is  yonr  doom :  impaled  npon  a  stake. 
Smeared  o'er  with  was,  and  set  on  blase,  to 

light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadfnl  fire  by 

night.**  Dbtdbn's  Juvenal. 

DEAD.  Lifeless.  Inanimate. 
Defunct. 

Taking  these  words  in  reference 
solely  to  their  physical  application, 
their  characteristic  dififerences  are  as 
follows :  Dead  (A.  S.  dedd)  denotes 
the  absence  of  life  from  bodies,  both 
capable  and  incapable  of  it,  as  a  dead 
man,  dead  matter. 

"  Seek  him  with  candle,  bring  him  dead 

or  living."— 8HAK2ESPEARX. 

Lifeless  (or  wanting  life)  from 
bodies  capable  of  it,  ss  a  'Mifeleas 
corpse." 

"  Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please 
With  the  once  ravishing  smell.** 

OOWLKT. 

Inanimate  (Lat.  ^ndnXmdtus — in-^ 
noty  and  dnXma,  life)  from  bodies  in- 
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capable  of  it ;  M,  '^  Trees  and  rocka, 
and  other  portions  of  the  inanimate 
creation." 

*«  We  iii»7  in  fome  sort  be  aaid  to  hare  » 
society  even  with  the  i$uattmate  world.**— 

BlTHKS. 

Defunct  (Lat,  difuTigif  pjurt,  de- 
Junetusy  to  ditcharge)  is  bj  its  inherent 
signification,  namelj,  one  who  has  dis- 
charged  the  offices  of  life,  applicable 
to  those  only  in  whom  the  endowment 
of  life  exists  in  its  higher  forms. 

"Seeing  the  Boal  of  man  is  permanent, 
«ad  mlMistB  after  the  death  ot  the  body, 
and  yet  the  body  also  belonsB  essentially  tu 
the  cottstitntion  of  man,  when  the  body  is 
defunct,  either  the  soul  mast  remain  per- 
petually in  a  state  of  s^aration  and,  as  it 
were,  of  widowhood,  or  the  body  must  be 
recalled  to  life,  and  again  united  to  it."-— 
Bishop  Buix. 

DEADLY.    Mortal.    Fatal. 

Usinff  these  terms,  not  in  any  meta^ 
]>horical,  but  in  their  literal  and  phy- 
sical meanings,  the  distinctions  sre  as 
foll(^nr : — Deadly  means  capable  of 
producing  death. 

*'  Qods !  I  behold  a  prodigy.    My  qwar 
Lies  at  my  foot ;  ana  he  at  whom  I  cast 
The  weapon  with   such   deadly  force  is 
gone."  Cowpsb's  Iliad. 

Mortal  (Lat.  mortaUsy  mortem, 
death)  denotes  that  which  is  liable  to 
produce  or  suffer  death.  Hence  it  is 
used  as  a  strong^  epithet  of  feeling. 
A  mortal  hatred  is  literally  one  which 
would  kill  its  object. 

"  Louis  XIII.  mortally  hated  the  Cardi- 
nal  de  Richelieu ;  but  us  support  of  that 
minister  against  his  rivals  was  the  source  of 
all  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  solid  foundap 
tion  of  his  thrune  itnelf/'— Burks. 

Fatal  (Lat.  Jatdlisy  fatumy  fate) 
means  actusUy  productive  of  death. 
A  poisoned  arrow  is  a  deadljr  weapon, 
even  while  it  remains  in  its  quiver.  Men 
are  mortal,  or  receive  mortal  wounds, 
as  being  or  having  what  tends  to 
death.  A  blow  is  fatal  on  which  death 
follows  inevitably. 
"Where's   the   large  eomet  now  whose 

raging  flame 
%ofalal  to  our  monarchy  became, 
Wttich  o'er  our  heads  in  such  proud  hcnror 

stood. 
Insatiate  with  our  ruin  and  our  blood  P  '* 
CowUET. 

DEATH.  Departure.  Decease. 
Demise. 
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Death  sicpifies  the  act  of  dying  or 
the  state  of  the  dead.  Dspabturb 
is  the  Fr.  dtpariy  the  quitth^  Life.  De- 
cease (Lat.  dtcesnuy  dwedltre,  to  de' 
Srt)  is  etymologically  the  same. 
EMiSE  (Lat.  dimittere,  part,  dimi^- 
suSy  to  discharge  J  release')  is  the  laying 
down  or  resignmg  of  life  and  posses- 
sions. Death  is  the  simplest  and 
broadest,  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  to  which  the  others  are  inap- 
plicable. It  may  be  calm  or  violent, 
natural,  or  self-inflicted .  D  epa  rtu  re 
is  a  term  under  which  lies  the  idea  of 
social  life,  and,  in  spirits  of  the  highest 
faith,  indicates  the  hope  of  re-union, 
as  well  as  a  point  of  arrival,  or  future 
state  beyond  the  grave.  The  suicide 
and  the  aged,  or  the  sick  calmly  await- 
ing their  end.depart;  not  those  who  die 
on  the  scafibid  or  in  battle.  Decease 
is  the  term  we  use  when  we  think  of 
the  death  of  another  as  an  epoch  of  his 
existence,  or  of  our  own,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  personal  events  ]}reced- 
ing,  accompanying,  or  following  it ; 
yet  a  violent  deatn  is  not  called  a 
decease.  Demise  is  employed  of  the 
death  of  illustrious  persons,  as  pecu- 
liarly of  royalty^  in  reference  to  the 
bequeathing  of  titles  or  estates  to  suc- 
cessors and  neirs. 

*'  Happy  to  whom  this  glorious  death  ar- 
rives. 
More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives. 
On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die. 
For  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  witness  by.*' 
Waller. 

"  Although  when  the  Divine  Providence 
does  itself  offer  us  a  just  occasion  of  leaving 
this  world  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to  suffer 
death  rather  than  commit  wickedness),  a 
wise  man  will  then  indeed  depart  joyfully, 
as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow  aud  darkness 
into  light ;  yet  he  will  not  be  in  such  husie 
as  to  brealc  his  prison  contrary  to  law,  but 
will  go  when  Cfod  calls  him,  as  a  prisoner 
when  dismissed  by  the  magistrate  or  law- 
ful power."— Clarke. 

"  The  Romans  had  the  custom  to  deify 
and  adore  their  emperoii,  most  of  them 
after  their  decease,  aud  some  of  them  during 
their  lives,  even  though  they  were  the  vilest 
of  maukind." — JoRTIK. 

'« So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even 
a  poesibUity  of  his  (the  king's)  death,  that 
his  natural  dissolution  Is  generally  called 
lus  demise,  demissio  regis  vel  corona»,  an 
expression  which  signifies  merely  a  transfer 
ot  property."— Blaokstorx. 
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DEBAR.  Dkpriye.  Hinder. 
Prohibit.  Disqualify.  Excluob. 
Prscludb.  Forbid.  Dmalt/iw.  In- 
hibit.   Interdict. 

Debar  (a  hybrid  word ;  Lat  iff-, 
from,  and  Eng.  bar)  is  to  shut  out. 
It  applies  onlv  to  persons  in  reference 
to  tmngs  rigfatfal,  desirable,  or  de- 
sired ;  as,  to  be  debarred  from  privi- 
leges, possessions,  rights,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  them.  To  debar 
indicates  merely  an  act  of  prerentire 
power  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  may  be  exercised  upon  us  by 
ourselves,  by  others,  or  by  circum- 
stances. 

"  Hereby  the  ftpoetle  not  enlj  dAarred 
women  from  propheeying^  but  flmm  aajr 
pvbiie  Ainctioa  in  the  ecdesiMticml  joriadic- 
tion."— Btrtpb. 

DEPRiyB  (L.  Lat.  dipnvart,  to  de- 
grade) denotes  the  coercive  taking 
away  of  what  one  possesses  either  in 
&ct  or  in  prospect,iniile  Deba  r  relates 
to  what  one  aoes  not  ss  a  fact  possess 
or  attain  to. 

"  ThoA  ft  minishment  of  thia  kind  wm 
inflicted  on  tne  rebellions  Israelites.  They 
-were  deprived  of  the  extnordinarj  ProTi- 
dence,  uid  were' yet  held  subject  to  the 
Theoerary.**— Wabbubton. 

To  Hinder  (A.  S.  kindrian^  to  keep 
behind)  is  to  debar  either  temporarily 
or  entirely  from  some  act  or  occupa- 
tion to  wnich  one  was  seeking  to  de- 
vote one's  self. 

"Sore  let  and  hindered  in  mnning  the 
race  that  is  set  before  ns."— BooAc  of  Com- 
mon Prayer, 

Prohibit  ( Lat.  proiMbere^  part,  pro- 
hW(tum)  and  Forbid  {A^S.forbeodan, 
to  bid  a  thing  away ;  tee  Wedowood, 
under  For-)  have  the  force  of  inter- 
diction by  authority,  or  debarring  by 
the  UM  or  words  of  command.  Forbid 
is  less  formal  than  Prohibit,  is  used 
in  the  commonpr  matters  of  life,  and 
IS  more  direct.  A  fsther  forbids  his 
child  to  go  out  of  the  house.  We  are 
prohibit^  from  promiscuous  revenge 
not  only  by  the  Divine  law,  but  by 
many  considerations  besides.  Pro- 
hibit and  Forbid  almost  universally 
relate  to  some  kind  of  action  which  is 
kept  in  check.  Forbid  se^^mb  to  relate 
pnmarily  to  the  wrong  nature  of  the 
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thing ;  Prohibit  to  the  coercive  j»utho- 
rity  of  the  person. 

"  To  this  day  in  France  the  ezportaticn 
of  eom  is  almost  always  prohibited;  in 
order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  fiunines» 
though  it  is  evident  that  nothing  rontri- 
bntes  more  to  the  frequent  fkminee  whirh 
so  mneh  distress  that  fertile  country.  **— 
HUXB. 

•*  Heaven  is  high. 
High  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  dis- 
tinct 
Eaeh  thing  on  earth ;  and  other  care  per- 
haps 
May  have  diverted  fi-om  eontinnal  watch 
Our  great ybrAMitfer."  Milton. 

DisQUAUFY  (Lat.  dis',  apart;  and 
qualify f  fuaUt^  tuch  a«,  and  fdeirej  to 
■Mifcs)  is  to  debar  by  attaching  i>er^ 
sonai  and  inherent  prohibition  from 
some  privilege,  office,  or  dignity. 

'*  Men  are  not  disqualified  by  their  en- 
ngements  in  trade  from  being  received  in 
high  society."— 80DTHST. 

Exclude  (Lat.  exeludSire)  is  for- 
mally to  shut  out,  and  may  be  as  act 
of  law  and  regulation  by  arbitrary 

E)wer  or  inherent  conditions.  It  re- 
tes  to  the  participation  of  things  de- 
sired or  desirable,  and  is  the  generic 
term  under  which  disqualification  is 
contained  as  a  species  of  exclusion. 
*' None bnt soch  f^m  mercy  I  exclude" 

MiLTOlf. 

Preclude  (Lat.  prdeclud(ire^to  close 
to  any  one)  is  to  exclude  by  indirect 
means.  It  is  to  shut  out  by  anticipa- 
tion, or  to  prevent  by  necessary  con- 
sequence. It  is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons,  but  to  such  things  also  as 
are  merely  conceivable  or  possible. 

**  The  valves  preclude  the  blood  from  en- 
tering the  veins."— Darwut. 

Interdict  (Lat.  interdictum,  the 
prtttor*t  interdict;  S,  a  judge*  t  decree; 
9,  an  eccles,  interdict ;  inter  and  dlcJhrej 
to  ijwik)  is  opposed  to  positive,  being 
a  kind  of  negative,  command,  and  is 
cominonly  employed  of  formal  or  pub- 
lic kinds  of  prohibition.  Interdici 
closely  resem Dies  Prohibit,  but  points 
to  the  stopping  or  debarring  of  what 
was  already  in  course  of  being  done  or 
enjoyed.  I  prohibit  where  I  see,  per- 
haps, no  more  than  a  probable  cause 
for  the  prohibition ;  interdict  what  if 
1  were  silent  would  certainly  be  done 
or  assumed,  or  what  is  actually  in  per* 
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foTmance  or  enjojment.  Intkrdict  is 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  last. 
\Ve  prohibit  from  actions  generally, 
we  interdict  from  those  which  are  ac- 
companied with  pleasure,  or  iuTolre 
the  enjojrment  ot  privilege.  So  an 
interdict  in  the  ecdesiastiaJ  sense  in- 
Tolyed  a  stopping  of  the  grace  and 
benefits  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church. 

"  The  inUrdieted  tree.** 

MiLTOir. 

To  Inhibft  (Lat.  Hhtbhre,  part,  tn- 
hWitus)  is  coercively  to  prohibit. 
While  prohibition  lies  in  words  only, 
inhibiuon  is  backed  up  by  a  power  to 
enforce  restraint.  To  hinder  may  be 
the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  is  only 
partial ;  to  inhibit  is  the  act  of  autho- 
rity, and  is  total.  In  Disallow  (see 
Allow^  is  involved  a  formal  expres- 
sion of  judgment  which,  althougn  the 
form  be  negative,  may  hAve  a  positive 
and  prohibitive  effect.  It  is  to  refuse 
CO  aUow,  permit,  sanction,  authorize. 
This,  in  cases  where  allowance  is 
essential,  is  tantamount  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  thing  proposed.  Generally 
speaking,  proceedings  are  inhibited 
and  results  disallowed. 

"  All  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation 
«t  the  diwolntion  so  much  as  to  mention  a 
Parliament. "— Clakkx  DO  jr. 
We  also  inhibit  things  from  being 
done,  and  disallow  them  when  tliey 
are  done. 

"A  liTing  stone  diaaUowed  indeed  of 
men,  bat  cbosen  otQtoA:^—Eng.  Bible. 

DEBATE.  Argue.  Dispute. 
Deliberate.     Discuss.     Contend. 

Debate  (Fr.  dibaltre)  is  formally 
to  sift  by  argument  for  and  against. 
It  supposes  a  number  of  opinions  in 
every  wav  related  to  the  question  in 
handy  including  every  shade,  from  the 
strons^est  afiirmation  to  absolute  de- 
nial, nein^  brought  into  comparison 
and  collision.  The  legitimate  object 
of  debate  is  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
pression of  various  opinions  for  the 
porpose  of  accepting,  rejecting,  or 
modifying  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
subject  of  debate  may  be  purely  theo- 
retical, as  the  abstract  truth  of  a  pro- 
position, or  purely  practical,  as  now 
best  to  compass  an  object,  or  both. 
Tliere  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  personal 
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antagonism  in  debate,  truth  and  right 
being  things  of  common  interest ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  debate  should 
not  be  among  friends,  and  carried  on 
in  harmonv  and  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose. And  the  process  of  debate  is,, 
according  to  its  etymology,  to  strive 
to  conquer  or  refute  (litendlv,  heat 
doum)  the  wrong  and  false,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  the  truth  and 
right. 

"  As  I  am  only  givinff  an  opinion  on  this- 
point,  and  not  at  all  admting  it  in  an  ad- 
verse line,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in 
another  observation.** — Burke. 

To  Argue  (Lat.  argutvey  to  make 
clear,  to  accute)  is  to  say  all  that  can 
be  said  for  or  against  a  proposition  or 
a  case.  It  may  be  the  process  of  one 
or  of  more  persons. 

"When  we  peruse  those  authors  wh» 
defend  our  own  settled  sentiments,  we 
should  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  just 
and  solid."— Watts. 

To  Dispute  (Lat.  dupHtdre,  to  dis* 
cuss)  is  always  antagonistic.  It  is  to 
argue  against  someming  as  held  or 
maintained  by  another,  and  extends, 
not  only  to  his  statements,  but  to 
what  may  be  claimed  or  upheld  by 
him  in  any  way,  as  his  claims,  rights, 
or  pretensions.  Contend  (Lat.  con- 
teriaBre,  to  strive)  is  the  opposite  to 
Dispute  ;  for,  as  Dispute  is  to  attack 
and  endeavour  to  shake  what  is  held 
or  advanced  by  another,  so  Contend 
is  to  areue  urs^ently  in  favour  and  sup- 
port ofsometning  held  by  one's  self. 

**  It  is  very  strange  that  those  who  con- 
tend so  much  for  the  Scriptures  being  a 
perfect  rule  of  all  things  pertaining  to  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  m  so  necessary  a  point." — 
STILLrNOFLEET. 

Deliberate  (Lat.  detibh-are,  to 
weigh  well ;  Cibra,  a  balanee)  has  refe- 
rence never  to  questions  of  abstract 
truth,  but  always  to  a  course  of  action 
to  be  adopted  or  pursued. 

"If  there  be  a  real  surprise,  that  is,  that 
the  pexvon  is  not  aware,  or  hath  not  time 
to  consider  what  he  is  to  do,  he  that  hath 
a  mind  well  resolved  may  be  hetn^ed  into 
what  he  would  never  have  done,  ii  he  had 
time  to  deliberate  about  it."— Stilliitq- 

7L1EXT. 

Discuss  (liat.  discttt^re,  in  a  post- 
class,  sense,  to  discuss)  very  closely 
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resemblei  Debate,  but  differs  in  the 
two  following  points: — 1,  Discuss  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  matters  .of 
opinion,  whUe  Debate  belongs  rather 
to  aotion  or  proceedings;  but, 2.  Dis- 
cuss is  usea  of  cases  in  whicn  the 
process  of  consideration  is  argumen- 
tative, but  the  object  or  subject  is  not 
a  matter  of  argument  at  all,  but  only 
amounts  to  a  varied  expression  of 
feeling  or  opinion.  To  discuss  a  point 
of  theolo^,  for  instance,  does  not  of 
necemt^  imply  either  contending  or 
disputing.  It  may  be  no  more  than  a 
collation  of  what  is  said  and  argued 
upon  that  point,  without  giving  in  an 
adhesion  to  any  conclusion  or  view 
whatever.  Debate  supposes  more 
warmth,  discussion  more  reflexion. 
■One  debates  a  iwint  which  one  wishes 
to  carry ;  one  aiscusses  a  point  which 
one  wishes  to  clear  up.  Debate  be- 
longs to  matters  of  personal  interest ; 
discussion  to  thines  of  scientific  or 
general  interest.  Men  debate  warmly ; 
It  is  well  when  they  discuss  accurately. 

"  Pride  ftnd  humility  are  two  opposite 
habits  or  dispoaitioiis  of  the  mind ;  and 
therefore  the  dxMcussUm  and  examination  of 
the  latter  will  of  ittelf  give  ns  a  discovery 
of  the  ftmner."— Haul 

DECAY.  Decunb.  Die.  Perish. 
Ebb. 

To  Decay  (0.  Fr.  deaur^  deehaoir; 
Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.;  Lat.  dc,  <iown,  ctf- 
dltre^  tofaUfdictdHre,  to  fall  down,to  dU) 
is  to  depart  from  a  state  of  soundness, 
and  denotes  a  tendency  to  the  state  of 
•disorganization  and  dissolution;  ss 
the  decav  of  the  body  in  old  age,  the 
decay  of  the  mind  by  the  same  cause, 
the  aecay  of  states  and  constitutions 
political. 

*'  Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sen- 
sible, and  rational  world,  whatever  makes 
progreet  towards  maturitjr,  m  aoon  as  it  has 
passed  that  point,  begins  to  verge  towards 
decay."— -Blur. 

Decline  (Lat.  dec/tnars,  to  bend 
away  from)  is  downward  tendency  or 
movement,  without  any  such  disrup- 
tion or  disorganization,  as  ''  the  de- 
clining years  of  life,"  *'  the  declining 
sun." 

*«  The  strength  uf  the  frontiers,  which 
had  always  consisted  in  arms  rather  than 
foartiflcations,  wae  insensibly  undermined. 


and  the  fairest  provinces  were  left  exposed 
to  the  rapaeionaness  or  ambition  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  soon  disoovered  the  dedine  o( 
the  Roman  empire."— Ozbbov. 

Decline  is  often  preparatory  to  de- 
cay. The  prop  declines  when  it  benda, 
and  decays  when  it  rots.  The  pro- 
gressive debUity  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  its  decline.  The  actual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  fabric  commenced  with  its 
decay.  One  speaks  of  the  decay  of 
an  edifice,  of  fortune,  of  letters,  of 
empire ;  in  short,  of  all  things  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  |;rowth  and  dissolu- 
tion; of  the  declme  of  those  things 
which  may  be  supposed  to  run  a 
course,  and  weaken  towards  their  end, 
as  of  the  day,  of  human  life,  of  power 
and  empire.  Decay  betokens  the  eve 
of  ruin,  decline  of  expiration  and  ex- 
tinction. In  decay,  beauty  and  vigour 
are  lost — ^in  decline,  power  and  in- 
fluence are  on  the  wane. 

Die  (Iceland.  de}jja,  to  die)  is  simply 
to  cease  to  live. 

*'  Wise  men  die,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
and  foolish.**— £t6/e. 

Perish  (Lat.  phire)  is  used  when 
something  connected  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  is  meant  to  be  empha- 
tically dwelt  upon,  as  its  complete- 
ness, or  the  unhappy  or  violent  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  %  men  often  die 
happily,  but  they  never  perish  happily. 
We  say  '' perish  miserably,'*  ''perish 
utterly,"  and  the  like. 

'*  Yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  least  all  I  cannot  die. 
Least  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of 

man, 
Which  Ood  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corpoxval  ek>d."         Miltok. 

DECEIVE.  Delude.  Mislead. 
Beguile.    Betray.    Dupe. 

Deceive  (Fr.  dicewiTy  lAt.  dtcY- 
ptre)  is  generally  to  lead  into  error  by 
causing  to  believe  what  is  false,  or  to 
disbelieve  what  is  true.  The  plausible, 
the  specious,  the  apparently  right, 
true,  or  desirable,  is  that  which  exer- 
cises over  us  the  power  of  deception, 
which  being  one  thing,  looks,  or  is 
made  to  look,  like  another  by  mis- 
representation in  objects  or  in  words. 

"  But  what  account  shall  a  man  give  of 
himself  for  living  perpetually  in  di^tse ; 
for  deceiving  all  about  him,  and  using  the 
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speech  which  Ood  g»Te  him  for  better  pnr- 
potes,  to  impoM  on  the  weaknew  and  roUj 
of  mankind  P  "— Shsblock. 

To  Delude  (Lttde^T^frre,  to  mock) 
is  to  deoeire  in  the  particular  matters 
of  the  desirable  or  good.  Delusion 
combines  disappointment  with  deceit. 
I  deceire  mj  neighbour  if  I  simply 
tell  him  a  nlsehood,  which  he  W 
lieves.  I  delude  him  by  any  kind 
of  misrepresentation  in  matters  con- 
nected with  his  feelings,  hopes,  or 
interests,  as  by  holding  out  to  him 
a  hope  of  his  gaining  what  I  know  to 
be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  attain. 

«« Thi«  pare  metal 
So  innoeent  is,  and  faithful  to  the  mistress 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomoas,  of 

itself 
It  flies  in  pieees  and  deludes  the  traitor." 
Massikqkr. 

I  Mislead  him  when  I  draw  him 
off  from  the  line  of  right  iudgment  or 
action.  To  Delude,  wnen  used  of 
prions,  implies  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  out  Mislead  may  be  umnten- 
tional,  as  when  I  give  my  neighbour 
"what  I  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
true  information,  but  which  I  have 
since  discovered  to  be  erroneous.  We 
are  deceived  in  our  jud^ent,  deluded 
in  our  desires,  misled  in  our  actions. 
"My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with 

rain  desires. 
My  mankind,  long  nieUd  by  wand'ring 

flres. 
Followed  false  lights."  Dbtdbx. 

Beguile  (Eng.  te-,  and  O.  Fr.  gutU^ 
guile;  the  same  word  as  wile)  is  to 
place  another  in  a  &Ise  position,  to 
induce  him  to  believe  something  to 
be  true,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  con- 
seanences  of  his  error,  especially  by 
seanetive  arts.  It  is  intentionally  and 
maliciously  to  mislead  another  to  his 
privation  or  detriment.  The  term  Be- 
guile frequently  wears  this  privative 
sense,  meaning  to  cheat  a  person  out 
of  something,  whether  this  be  the 
simple  possession  of  truth  as  such,  or 
of  some  other  moral  or  mental  benefit. 
It  is  not  employed  directly  of  mate- 
rial possessions  or  property. 

Bktray  (£ng.  be-,  and  "Fr.  trakir; 
LaL  tradSre^  to  give  up)  is  more  than  to 
deceive.  It  is  to  deceive  another,  or 
treacherously  to  lead  him  to  hann,  in 


return  for  some  confidence  reposed  in 
us;  to  make  use  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  another  as  the 
means  of  his  injury  and  the  promotion 
of  our  own  ends. 

To  Dupe  (Fr.  dup«,  a  hoopoe,  eiUy 
bird ;  like  goose  and  gull,  Littr£)  is 
to  deceive  another  by  imposing^  upon 
his  credulity,  being  so  far  a  kind  of 
minor  treacnery,  but  havine  neither 
its  malignant  aims  nor  its  disastrous 
consequences. 

"  Lo  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me." 
—JShgUsh  Bible, 

**  That  man  must  smart  at  last  whose  pus- 
sled  light 
Biistakes  in  life  Iklse  colours  for  the  right ; 
As  the  poor  dupe  is  sure  his  loss  to  rue, 
Who  takes  a  pmchbeck  guinea  for  a  true.'* 
Pitt,  Horace. 

"And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  be- 
ffuiled  me,  and  I  did  eat."— BtMe. 

DECEPTION.  Deceit.  Illu- 
sion.   Delusion. 

Deception  (Lat.  dhXpfy-e,  to  de- 
ceive) is  used  of  individual  instances 
or  acts  of  one  who  deceives ;  Deceit, 
rather  of  the  acts  as  appertaining  to 
habit  or  quality  of  mind;  as  ''  a  course 
of  deceit,"  "an  act  of  deception." 
Hence  Deception  is  more  external, 
and  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  £^ilt  of  deceit  has  no  part ;  as,  an 
optical  deception. 

Illusion  (Lat.  iUiuibnetn,  a  mock" 
ing)  and  Delusion  express,  the  for- 
mer, something  which  is  presented 
before  our  mental  or  bodily  view,  but 
which  has  no  substantial  and  inde- 
pendent existence,tbe  latter  somethings 
which  really  exists,  but  not  under  the 
conditions  which  we  attribute  to  it. 
The  same  distinction  prevails  in  re- 

fard  to  matters  purely  intellectual, 
n  history,  for  example,  to  believe 
that  some  areat  personage,  such  as 
Thomas  k  Becket  or  Henry  VI II., 
acted  uniformly  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  would  be  a  de- 
lusion. To  believe  in  the  historical 
existence  of  Don  Quixote  would  be 
an  illusion. 

"  A  ftmatic,  either  religious  or  politieal, 
is  the  objeet  of  strong  deHuions  ;  while  the 
term  illusion  is  applied  solely  to  the  visions 
of  an  uncontrolled  imagination,  the  chime- 
rical ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  passion,, 
or  credulity,  or,  lastly,  to  spectral  and  other 
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optical  deceptions,  to  which  the  word  ddu- 
sum  is  nerer  ^plied." — ^Whatxlt. 

DECIDE.  Determine.  Resolve. 

To  Decide  (Lat.  deeidhv)  ex- 
presses an  intellectual  result. 

Determine  (LAt.  ditermtnare,  to 
Jix  limitt^  9ettU)  and  Resolye  (Lat. 
rtsolvirty  to  unbind,  $et  /fm),  express 
moral  results.  I  decide  according  to  my 
judgment.  I  determine  accordio^  to 
mj  purpose.  I  resolve  as  combining 
the  two,  and  implying  a  sort  of  pledge 
given  to  myself  to  carry  out  with  de- 
termination what  I  have  decided  upon. 
Resolution  betokens  a  choice  made 
between  action  and  inaction,  and  is 
opposed  to  doubt,  reluctance,  or  in- 
action. Determination  betokens  a 
choice  made  between  motives,  and  is 
opposed  to  vacillation,  uncertainty. 
Decision  is  a  final  and  irrevocable  act 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  and  is  op- 
posed to  indecision  or  hesitation. 

"And  it  is,  indeed,  but  fit  there  .«ioald 
be  some  demur  rutort,  the  absolnte  decider 
of  all  oouttoyenAem.*'— Spectator. 

"B7  determining  the  will,  if  the  phxMe 
be  nsed  «nth  any  meaning,  mnst  be  in- 
tended causing  that  the  act  of  the  will  or 
choice  should  oe  thus,  and  not  otherwise ; 
and  the  will  is  said  to  be  d^ermined  when 
in  consequence  of  some  action  or  influence 
its  choice  is  direeted  to,  or  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object."— Edwasds,  Freedom 
of  the  WUL 

"  I  am  reeohfed  what  to  do,  that  when  I 
am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  thev  maj  re- 
•eeive  me  into  their  houaea,"^Sible. 

DECIDE.    Judge.    Determine. 

One  Decides  (Lat.  dtcidire,  to  cut 
^Jf\  decide)  a  contest  or  a  question; 
one  Judges  (  Lat  Jfiiftcare)  a  person, 
-an  act,  a  performance,  a  work.  Judge 
is  more  authoritative  than  Decide. 
Private  persons,  and  umpires  or 
critics,  decide;  magistrates  and  rulers 
judge.  It  is  only  the  mind  of  man 
that  judges.  Cvcumstances  some- 
times decide  persons  to  adopt  one 
course  rather  than  another,  or  action 
rather  than  inaction.  To  judge  is 
speculative,  to  decide  practiod.  We 
often  judge  for  another;  we  decide 
for  ourselves. 

To  Determine  ^Lat.  deterwXnart) 
is  to  decide  by  limitation  or  conclu- 
sion. A  matter  is  decided  when  it  is 
praetically  settled ;  it  is  determined 
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when  it  has  been  shown  what  it  theo- 
retically amounts  to.  Decision  stopa 
further  argument ;  determination  ren- 
ders it  superfluous.  Judgment  em- 
bodies and  enforces  it.  Judirment 
often  precedes  decision,  in  whicn  case 
decision  is  jud|i^ent  put  into  action. 
We  judge  which  of  two  courses  is 
better  to  be  adopted  before  deciding 
on  adopting  it 

DECLAIM.    Inveigh. 

Of  these,  Declaim  (Lat.  decldmarej 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  antago- 
nism of  speech.  We  may  declaim 
upon  as  well  as  againtt,  U  is  in  the 
latter  use  in  which  the  term  is  svnony- 
mous  with  Inveigh  TLat.  invaOire^  to 
carry  againtt,  to  inveigh).  To  declaim 
is  to  speak.  Declamation  is  speech 
in  which  the  rhetorical  is  more  con- 
sidered than  the  log^caL  It  sacrifices 
accuracy,  refinement,  and  oonsecutive- 
ness  to  effect  To  inveigh  is  specific 
declamation  against  character,  con- 
duct, manners,  customs,  and  morals. 
Invective  may  be  written,  declama- 
tion is  alwa^  spoken.  I  n  declamation 
against  a  thing  or  person,  the  upper- 
most idea  is  fluency  in  adverse  ex- 
pression of  opinion ;  in  invective,  the 
personal  disUke  and  opposition  of  the 
speaker.  Hence  we  are  more  com- 
monly said  to  declaim  against  vi-rongs 
and  mjuries,  and  to  inveigh  against 
vices  and  abuses.  Eloquent  declama- 
tion, bitter  invectives. 

"Grenrille  seised  the  opportunity  to  de- 
claim on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.** — 
Baxcbovt. 

"All  men  vweighed  against  him.  all 
men  except  oourt  rasaab  opposed  him.**— 

MUTOV. 

DECORUM.  Decency.  Prj- 
priety. 

These,  though  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  (Lat.  dftcere,  to  be  be- 
coming) are  employed,  the  former  in 
reference  to  social  behaviour,  the 
latter  to  moral  conduct  also.  Inde- 
corous behaviour  offends  against  order, 
good  manners,  and  ^ood  taste.  In- 
decent behaviour  indicates  a  corrupt 
state  of  morals.  Decbnct  regtilaies 
externals  according  to  pure  morxts. 
Decorum  is  that  cnaraeter  of  grace- 
fulness in  speech  and  act,  which  arisev 
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outof  snitableneu  of  place,  time,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstances. 

Propriety  (LaL  pr^iprietdtenif  a 
peculiar  ^ua/tfy)  is  the  expression  of 
moral  fitness.  It  regulates  our  actions 
according  to  the  conyentional  stan- 
dard of  decency.  It  raries  according 
<o  the  state  of  uie  individual.  Elders 
maj,  in  some  cases,  do  with  decorum 
-what  youngers  could  not  do  without 
impropriety.  Propriety  has  necessary 
rules.  Decency  has  rigid  laws.  De- 
<comm  has  inherent  recommendations. 
Decency  is  due  to  society,  as  di^ty 
is  doe  to  one's  station,  and  gravity  to 
one's  self. 

"  Negligent  of  the  duties  sad  deoonant 
of  his  station." — Hallam. 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
"From  all  our  words  and  actions." 

MiLTOir. 

DECREE.  Edict.  Proclama- 
tion'.  Law.  Statute.  Regulation. 

HULE. 

Decree  (Ft.  decrtt,  Lat.  deert- 
tum)  may  come  from  one  or  more, 
from  a  sovereign,  or  a  senate,  or  a 
<»uncil.  It  is  commonly  an  authori- 
tative order  addressed  to  persons 
under  jurisdiction,  being  in  its  nature 
specific  and  occasional,  not  pennanent 
or  of  continuous  operation. 

An  Edict  (Lat.  edktum)  does  not 
iflsue  firom  a  body  of  men.  It  is  the 
public  expression  of  a  will  of  an  in- 
tfimduai  in  political  power.  In  Decree, 
the  leadme  idea  is  absolute  obliga- 
tion; in  EoicT^  absolute  authority. 
Hence  Dbcre  b  is  used  largely  of  bind- 
inf  power ;  as,  the  decrees  of  faith. 
Where  the  decree  is  constitutional  it 
is  subject  to,  and  dependent  upon,  law 
far  its  verification.  It  is  also  most 
commonly  the  result  of  law,  that  is, 
the  particular  enforcement  of  some 
rainciple  already  recognized  by  the 
law.  And  being  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  a  spfecinc  occasion,  it  in- 
volves the  formation  of  opinion,  and 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  power. 

"  Therefore  I  make  a  dseree  that  every 
people,  nation,  and  language  which  speak 
anythinff  amiM  against  the  Ood  of  Shad- 
Tsch,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  shall  be  cut 
in  picoes.  and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a 
daj^hill,  because  there  is  no  other  Ood 
that  can  deliver  after  this  sort"— .5^^. 
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"  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws 
was  supplied  by  the  occasional  edicts  of 
those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with 
the  honours  of  the  State."— Gibboh. 

Proclamation  (Lat.  proelamdtib^ 
nenija  calUngout)  is  a  published  order 
emanating  from  the  sovereign  or  su- 
preme magistrate,  and  besrs  reference 
to  specific  occasions,  as  determined 
upon  in  council,  and  not  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  An  edict 
savours  of  despotic  government;  a 
proclamation  of  more  constitutional 
power. 

'*  These  proelamaHons  have  then  a  bind- 
ing force  when  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ob* 
serves)  th^  are  grounded  npon  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  realm."— Blaokstohx. 

Law  (A.  S.  lagu)y  in  its  widest 
sense^  is  the  authoritatire  expression 
of  will  on  the  part  of  any  rightful 
governing  power,  and,  in  its  political 
sense,  permanently  controls  every  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

"  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing 
the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the 
force  uid  power,  that  which  doth  appoint 
the  fbrm  and  measure  of  working,  the  same 
we  term  a  2au;.**— HoOKSR. 

Statute  (Lat.  tUttutum)  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  composed  of  representatives 
.  of  the  people,  and  stands  with  our- 
sdres  distinguished  from  civil  law, 
canon  law,  and  common  law. 

"  The  oldest  of  these  now  extant  and 
nrinted  in  our  statute  books  is  the  fhmons 
Magna  Charta,  as  confirmed  in  Parliament 
9  Henry  III."— Blagkstohb. 

Regulation  (Lat.  reMdre,  to  di- 
rect) ia  a  governing^  direction  of  a 
StatOj  department,  institution,  or  an 
association  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
may  be  only  of  a  temporazr  cnaracter. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  preserving  order  on  great 
occssions  of  public  interest,  and  the 
rules  by  which  voluntair  societies 
are  managed.  We  often  find  "  rules 
and  regulations  "  combined.  In  such 
cases  the  difference  is  slight. 

Rule  (Fr.  rt^le)^  however,  points 
rather  to  authontative  enactments  as 
such ;  Regulation  to  the  place  of  such 
rules  in  the  working  of  the  system  or 
institution.  In  a  school,  a  refractory 
boy  might  be  reprimanded  for  break- 
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ing  the  rules.  It  would  be  a  regula- 
tion that  the  school  should  open  and 
close  every  day  at  certain  hours.  One 
submits  to  a  rule ;  one  conforms  to  a 
regulation.  Rule  seems  a  higher  and 
more  abstract  thing  than  regulation. 
Regulation  is,  in  one  sense,  Uie  pzmc- 
tical  embodiment  and  application  of 
the  principle  of  rule.  The  regulation 
of  one's  conduct  is  the  determination 
of  it  according  to  rule.  A  rule  is  a 
test,  a  regulation  is  a  guide.  In  an 
institution  it  may  be  a  rule  that  none 
shall  be  idle.  Certain  regulations  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
this. 

"  Tit  •gainst  the  rule  of  nature.** 

Shaksspxabx. 

**  It  never  wm  the  work  of  philosophy  to 
•Memble  mnltitodet,  bnt  to  regulate  only 
and  fforern  them  when  they  were  assem- 
bled. —Co  WLKY. 

DECRY.  Dkpreciatb.  Dispa- 
rage. 

The  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  lowering  the  current 
value  of  something  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  speak  of  it.  Drcry  (Fr. 
decrier)  relates  primarily  to  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  thing  itself.  De- 
preciate ^Lat  diftretiarej  to  under- 
valuty  disregard)  to  the  estimate  of  it 
as  formed  or  expressed  by  one's  self. 
Disparage  (O.  r  r.  detpara^tr,  L.  Lat. 
paragiunif  equality  of  condition  or  hirth) 
to  the  estimate  of  it  as  formed  by 
others. 

"What  an  inanflerable  impndenee  then 
are  they  guilty  of  who  nowadays  deary  all 
reading,  study,  and  learning,  and  rely  only 
on  enthusiasm  and  immediate  inspb*a- 
tion  1  "—Bishop  Bull. 

"Others  are  so  unhappily  attentive  to 
party  oonsideTatiaiw  or  personal  prejudiees, 
that  if  a  design  ever  so  valuable  eomes  firom 
a  wrong  quarter,  instead  of  being  ambi- 
tious to  share  the  merit  and  the  honour  of 
it,  they  set  themselves  immediately  to  de- 
predate it,  and  suggest  mischievous  inten- 
tions in  it."— SXOKXB. 

<«  Nothing  hath  wrought  more  preriudioe 
to  religion,  <nr  has  brought  more  disparage- 
ment upon  truth,  than  boisterous  and  un- 
seasonable seal."— Babrow. 

I  decry  a  thing  or  person  when  I 
wish  to  bring  it  down  m  the  actual  or 
possible  regard  of  others.  This  may 
be  ftom  the  purest  motives ;  as,  to  de- 
cry the  architecture  of  a  public  bnild- 
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ing,  when  believing  it  to  be  radically 
defective,inconsistentwith  its  purpose^ 
or  in  itself  bad.  I  depreciate  it  when 
I  have  some  personal  motive  con- 
nected with  myself  (as  lowering  its 
abstract  estimation).  I  disparage  it 
to  or  before  others,  in  order  that  cer- 
tain persons  whom  I  desire  to  think 
less  highly  of  it  may  be  led  to  do  so. 
To  decry  expresses  a  more  sustained 
process  than  the  others,  and  a  fuller 
entering  on  the  demerits  of  the  ob- 
ject. All  the  terms  apply  to  moral 
and  intellectual  subject-matter;  and 
to  material  things,  only  as  they  de- 
pend upon  human  effort  or  estima- 
tion, or  in  exij  way  challenge  regard 
on  account  of  their  excellence. 

DEDUCTION.  Subtraction. 
Abatement. 

These  terms  all  express  diminution 
of  some  quantity,  and  differ  as  fol- 
lows: Subtraction  (Lat.  subtraetiO' 
nem^  subtrdhHtre^  to  draw  away  from 
ufider)  appHes  to  number  and  quan- 
tity, ana  is  general  and  abstract.  It 
simply  denotes  the  removal  of  a  part 
from  the  whole. 

Deduction  (Lat.  diductionenty  a 
diminution)  is  such  subtraction  as  is 
performed  with  the  purpose,  or  result, 
of  lowering  the  aggregate  or  capital 
sum  or  quantity.  A  tradesman  sub- 
tracts a  certain  sum  from  the  total  of 
his  account,  in  consequence  of  my  re- 
presentations to  him  that  he  ought,  in 
taimess,  to  make  certain  deductions. 
So  subtraction  may  be  theoretical ;  de- 
duction has  always  a  practical  purpose. 

Abatement  (Fr.  abattref  to  beat 
doum)  refers  not,  like  Deduction  and 
SuBSTRACTiON,  to  the  psrts,  but  to  the 
whole,  of  which  the  amount  is  in  any 
way  diminished,  as  to  make  an  abate- 
ment of  a  claim.    See  Abate. 

"  The  late  king  had  also  agreed  that  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  out 
of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds." — 

BUBNXT. 

'*That  universals  are  nothing  else  but 
names  or  words  by  which  singular  bodies 
are  fl«lled,  and  consequently  that  in  ail 
axioms  and  ppjpositions,  sententious  affir- 
mations and  negations  (in  which  the  predi- 
cate, at  least,  is  univerMl),  we  do  but  add 
or  tuUraet,  affirm  or  deny,  names  )f  singo* 
lar  bodies."  ^CuDWOHTH. 
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Old  writers,  as  Shakespeare,  used 
the  form  tubstract. 

"They  ure  aeoiindrels  and  nbstractors 
that  my  ao  of  him."        8hakssp]ei.rb. 
"  A  great  abatement  of  kindness." 

Jbid. 

DEFACE.    DispiouRB.    Deform. 

The  formatioDS  of  these  words  ex- 
plain themselTes — ^to  injure  the  facty 
the  figure,  the  form.  Defacb  is  al- 
ways a  purposed  act,  denoting  a 
superficial  injury  to  the  extent  of 
spoiling  or  destroying.  It  may  he 
d!one  hv  the  injury  of  the  substance, 
or  by  tne  application  of  some  other 
substance  externally,  so  as  to  smear, 
erase,  or  obliterate.  Disfigure  ana 
Deform  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
desire  to  injure  or  deteriorate.  Dis- 
figure denotes  the  marring  of  the 
^oieral  appearance  by  some  defect  or 
injury  which  is  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole. 
X>Eroi»M  implies  something  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  character,  shape,  or 
organixation  of  the  entire  thing.  For 
instance,  a  building  may  be  defaced 
by  scrawling  upon  its  walls,  disfi^^ured 
by  a  roof,  of  which  the  colour  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  walls,  deformed 
by  an  unsightly  cupola  surmounting 
it.  DBrics  is  never  used  of  living 
animals,  which  can  only  be  disfigured 
or  deformed.  Of  human  beings,  de- 
formity is  predicated  as  to  the  body 
and  limbs,  disfigpirement  of  the  face. 
The  fiioe  of  the  veteran  soldier  might 
be  disfigured,  not  defaced,  by  wounds. 
The  ftoe  might  be  said  to  be  deformed 
in  the  sense  of  being  monstrously  out 
of  shape  as  to  its  features,  or  dis- 
figured by  some  one  blemish. 


are  wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  to  deface  the  noblest  monnment  that 
haman  policy  has  erected.    I  know  snch  a 
man.**— Juxius. 
«Nar  woold  his  slanghter'd  amy  now 

have  Iain 
On   Afric's    sands   di^igured  with   their 

wonnds.**  Addisov. 

*'  Moosten,  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is 
peH^tlT  d^ormed,  are  always  most  singu- 
lar and  ood,  and  have  the  least  resem- 
blanee  to  the  generality  of  that  species  to 
whieh  they  belong."— Smith,  Moral  Hentir 


DEFALCATION.  Embezzle- 
ment. Peculation.  Malversa- 
tion. 

These  are  all  terms  of  official  dis- 
honesty. Defalcation  (O.  Fr.  def» 
falquer;  L.  Lat.  diffalcare,  to  abate, 
to  cut  as  it  were  with,  a  sickle,  Lat. 
Jfalcem)  is  a  diminution  or  deduction 
in  regard  to  a  sum  of  money.  This  is 
not  of  necessity  and  uhsU  cases  fur^ 
tive  or  surreptitious.  So  Burke: 
«  One  would  have  thought  the  natu* 
ral  method  ,in  a  plan  of  reformation 
would  be  to  take  the  present  existing 
estimates  as  they  stand,  and  then  to 
show  what  may  be  practically  and 
safely  defalcated  firom  them."  Defal- 
cation is,  as  it  were,  a  pruning  of  s 
sum,  account,  or  expen<uture. 

Embezzlement  (etvm.  not  known^ 
is  primarily  to  squander,  now  to  filch 
from  a  sum  or  an  account.  It  is  in 
its  present  use  essentially  fraudulent. 
It  has  gone  through  the  stages  suc- 
cessively of  lavish  expenditure,  then, 
which  is  a  common  concomitant,  ap- 
propriation of  what  belongs  toothers, 
ana  finally  settles  into  the  meaning 
of  this  last,  done  in  an  underhanded 
way. 

Peculation  (Lat.  pictUart,  to  pecu- 
late)  is  primarily  the  appropriation  to 
private  use  of  public  money.  As  em- 
Dezslement  is  fraudulent,  so  pecula- 
tion may  be  rapacious  also,  and  may 
be  the  result  ox  false  claims  and  pre- 
tences, without  the  secrecy  of  embe^ 
dement. 

Malversation  (Fr.  malverser)  is 
literally  ill  coHversation  or  behaviour 
in  office,  of  which  fraudulent  dealmg 
may  or  may  not  be  the  distinctive 
feature,  and  which  may  also  consist  in 
violence  and  corruption,  or  iniquitous 
practices  of  any  kind. 

DEFECTIVE.  Deficient.  Im- 
perfect. 

I'hese  words  both  imply  failing 
(lAt  d^tcire,  to  fail),  but  defective 
relates  to  incompleteness  of  auantity 
or  quality,  deficient  to  incompleteness 
of  action  or  power  in  reference  to 
some  purpose.  Defective  is  specific. 
It  presupposes  some  standard  of  suf- 
ficiency, or  some  definite  aggregate 
of  parts  constituting  a  whole,  which 
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in  the  present  cue  is  not  reached  or 
ioTthooming.  Deficient  is  general 
and  indefinite,  supposing  an  unde- 
fined standard  of  sufficiencj  in  force 
or  operation.  A  book  is  defective  as 
to  its  BubstancOi  when  out  of  its  com- 
plement of  pages,  one  or  more^  or 
eren  a  portion  of  a  page,  is  wanting. 
It  is  defective  as  to  its  matter  when  it 
IS  inadequately  planned,  or  omits 
what  is  needful  or  important.  It  is 
deficient  when  it  fails  of  its  character 
and  use,  either  bj  the  defectiveness 
of  its  parts^  or  auv  weakness  of  st^le, 
or  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer. 
So  Defective  belongs  rather  to  the 
nature  of  things,  Deficient  to  the  re- 

auirements  of  persons.  A  speaker  is 
eficient  who  is  defective  in  his 
speech.  A  difierence  is  to  be  noted 
between  Defective  and  Imperfeci. 
Defective  marks  a  specific  case  and 
positive  degree  of  imperfection.  That 
IS  defective  which  tails  short  of  the 
ordinary  or  average  standard.  That 
is  Imperfect  which  does  not  come  up 
to  perfection.  So  man  and  his  every 
faculty  is  imperfect  in  regard  to  an 
ideal  standara  of  perfection,  by  reason 
of  the  infirmity  or  his  nature ;  but  he 
is  only  defective  in  any  such  faculty 
when'  he  does  not  possess  it  as  the 
bulk  of  mankind  do. 

"  All  of  them  (philotophen),  m  has  been 
before  shown,  were  very  impetfect  and  de- 
yioenf."— Clarke. 

"  And  after  all,  the  rales  of  religion  and 
Tirtne  which  were  drawn  np  by  these  phi- 
losophers haTe  been  very  imperfect  ana  de- 
/srtwe."— Watts. 

DEFEND.    Protect.    Guard. 

To  Dfjend  (Lat.  def'end)tre)  im- 
plies an  active  repelling  of  some  ad- 
verse influence  or  power,  Protect 
(I^t.  protfgiref  part,  prbteetunif  to 
cover  in  front)  a  passive  placing  of 
something  between  the  object  ana  the 
power.    A  fortress  is  defended  by  its 

Suns,  and  protected  by  its  walls.  A 
efence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
A  protection  is  adequate  or  inade- 
quate. In  some  cases  of  a  some- 
what metaphorical  character  we  use 
the  words  inteichangeablv.  So  we 
say,  to  defend  or  protect  plants  from 
frost;  but  in  the  one  case  we  look 
upon  the  power  we  have  to  resist ;  in 


the  other,  upon  the  oblects  which  we 
have  to  guard.  One  oefenda  what  is 
attacked,  one  protects  what  is  weak. 
Defence  therefore  supposes  an  actual 
and  pressing  danrer,  protection  only 
that  feebleness  wnich  exposes  to  it. 
It  is  well  if  we  can  find  adenders  in 
time  of  assault,  it  is  well  to  assure 
protectors  at  all  times.  Both  defend 
and  protect  may  be  applied  to  our- 
selves. We  defend  ourselves  by  meet- 
ing force  with  counter-force.  We  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  measures  of  precau- 
tion, and  by  the  interposition  of  what 
may  counteract  adverse  influenoee. 
Guard  (Fr.  eardtr)  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  boui.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
vigilant  care  of  the  object  protected, 
with  a  readiness  to  defend  it  if  neces- 
sary. 

"Ood  i^auf  the  right.** 

Shakbsprarx. 
*'  The  stately-flailing  swan 
Qives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
And  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  omrj  feet 
Bean  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  oaier 

isle, 
ProletHoe  of  his  young.**        TROicsoir. 

"  For  heaven  stUl  gwxrds  the  right." 
Shaxkspkarr. 

DEFER.  Delay.  Postpone.  Pro- 
crastinate. Prolong.  Protract. 

To  Delay  (Fr.  d6lai^  delay)  is  sim- 
ply to  place  an  indefinite  term  oetween 
the  presoit  and  the  commencement  of 
the  thing' delayed.  This  may  be  either 
a  voluntary  act  or  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  point  DErsR(  Lat. 
di/ferre)differs  (romDsLAY, expressing 
alwa^  a  voluotary  act.  Defer  is  more 
specific;  Delay  more  indefinite.  I 
may  delay  to  do  that  which  I  have  no 
win  to  do,  and  would  fiiin  see  left  un- 
done. 1  defer  that  which  I  desire  to 
be  done,  but  not  st  the  present  mo- 
ment. Hence  Defer  is  often  followed 
by  some  term  specifying  a  point  ot 
tune,  such  as  **tiir'  or  "to."  It 
should  be  noted  that  Drper,  in  the 
sense  of  to  give  awayy  tubmitf  is  really 
a  different  word,  being  the  Lat.  de- 
ferre. 

"  Defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  tfll  night** 

Sbakbbpkark. 

"My  lord  delayeth  his  eomisg.''-JMUe. 

Postpone  (Lat.  poetpbnirtf  to  plaea 
after)  implies  more  strongly  what  de- 
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fer  implies  less  strongly,  and  Delay 
hardljr  implies  at  allj  namelj,  a  de- 
finite intention  to  resume  what  for  the 
preaent  is  put  off.  Hence  it  is  more 
formal,  and  applies  hetter  to  official 
meetings  for  business.  ''The  meet- 
ing/' we  might  say,  **wBspo$tponed  for 
a  month,  and,  when  it  met,  the  con- 
aideration  of  that  Question  was  dt- 
/erred.  Some  regarded  this  ss  an  un- 
seemlj  and  unnecessarj  delay** 

*'  These  postponert  nerer  enter  upon  re- 
ligion at  ul  in  earnest  or  effectually."— 
Palbt. 

The  idea  of  Postpone  includes  that 
of  something  to  which  the  thing  post- 
poned isrendered  subordinate,'^ether 
an  erent.  a  circumstance^  or  a  period. 
Hence  tne  word  sometimes  means, 
to  regard  as  of  inferior  moment, 
as  in  tne  following : — 

*'Nor  can  that  ntionaUybe  said  to  be 
despised  hf  any,  or  poetponed  to  aof  other 
thing,  which  nerer  was  proposed  to  them 
as  their  option,  and  which  it  never  was  in 
their  power  to  choose  or  to  embrace.**  — 
Whitby. 

Procrastinate  (  Lat.  nrocroiitnare. 
crat,  to-nwrrmo)  is,  literally,  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  might  better  have 
been  done  to-diyr.  It  is  to  delay, 
defer,  or  postpone  through  indolence 
or  general  unwillingness  to  commence 
acuon. 

'  *  Proerastinatum  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  Tast  coneems  of  an  eternal  scene.** 

YOUHO. 

Prolong  (JaL  prblongare)  and 
pROTRAcn'  nitt.  vrdtroA^rs,  part,  pro- 
traetut)  diner,  nrom  the  former  in 
implying  something  actually  com- 
menced, as  a  period  or  a  transaction. 
There  is  yery  uttle  difference  between 
them ;  but  we  commonly  use  Protr  act 
in  the  sense  of  contriving  to  lengthen. 
So  to  prolong  a  speech  is  simply  to 
extend  it  ^  to  protract  it  would  be  to  talk 
against  time.  Prolong  applies  better 
to  what  is  beg^n,  but  not  concluded ; 
P  ROTR  ACT  better  to  what  is  not  yet  be- 
gun, ss  I  prolong  my  stay,  I  protract 
my  departure.  To  prolong  is  to  put 
off  the  end,  to  procrastinate  is  to  put 
off  the  be^pnning,  to  protract  may  be 
taken  in  either  sense. 

*'  To  what  purpose  should  I  take  pains 
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for  a  livelihood,  or  so  mnoh  as  be  at  the 
trouble  of  patting  meat  to  my  month  tar 
the  proUmgatUm  oi  my  lifii  P  **— Sharp. 

"  The  other  manager  very  eomplalsaatly 
received  it  again,  ai^  had  reoonrse  to  the 
old  mystery  ci  prolraetion,  which  he  exer- 
cised with  SQch  success  that  the  season  was 
almost  consumed  befi»«  he  could  ailbrd  it 
a  reading." — SjiOLLETT. 

DEFERENCE.  Reverrncb.  Re- 
spect.   Regard. 

Deference  to  another  (Fr.  d^fi- 
rence)  marks  a  readiness  to  yield  to 
him  in  matters  of  choice  or  judgment, 
rather  than  to  enforce  one's  own 
wishes  or  opinions.  It  is  grounded 
upon  age,  rank,  dignity,  or  personal 
merit. 

'*  Deference  to  the  authority  of  chooght- 
ftal  and  sagaciaus  men." — ^Whxwxll. 

Respect  (Lat.  subst.  reepeetut)  is 
to  hold  in  high  estimation  for  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities,  or  both.  It 
is  due  peculiarly  t.)  the  wise  and  eood. 
It  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  the  oUien, 
and  in  its  mildest  force  is  not  neces- 
sarily based  even  upon  merit  There 
is  a  resoect  due  to  all  men  as  such, 
and  on  tne  ground  of  those  claims  to 
consideration  which  in  some  degree 
all  possess.  Hence  it  is  applicable  to 
what  u»  due  to  one's  self  The  truly  ciyil 
man,  for  instance,  is  he  who  respects 
others  because  he  respects  himself. 
As  regards  others  there  is  in  respect 
some  degree  of  submission.    There  is 

Siety  in  veneration,  and  self-denial  in 
eference. 

'*  We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persons 
without  noticing  them,  whereas  we  inm 
back  to  look  again  at  those  which  deserve 
our  admiration,  our  regard,  oar  respect. 
This  was  the  original  meaning  of  respect 
and  respectable.^— M.  Mullbr. 

Reverence  (Lat.  rivei'eniia)  is  a 
profounder  respect,  not  unmingled 
with  fear. 

••  Oreat  reverencers  of  crowned  heads.**— 


Regard  (Fr.  regard)  difters  from 
the  former  in  being  the  feeling  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior,  not  an  inferior. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  all  right-minded 
persons  toward  those  whose  qualities 
are  estimable. 

"  He  should  advanced  be  to  hi^  regard. 
And  have  our  lady's  love  for  his  reward." 
Spkkibii. 
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DEFILE.    GoROB.    Pass. 

Dkfilb  (Fr.  d£jiler,Jil^  a  thread)  is 
literally  wW  can  be  passed  by  a 
number  of  men  only  in  fiU^  that  isi 
marching  in  line,  long  but  narrow. 
It  is  a  military  term.  In  wooded, 
marshy,  or  mountainous  countries, 
there  are  defiles  where  troops  cannot 
deploy.  It  is  a  place  important  from 
a  strateffic  point  of  view— a  place  to 
be  guaraed.  It  is  guarded  easily.  It 
is  serious  to  engage  in  it,  and  perilous 
to  be  caught  in  it.  The  general  is 
glad  to  surprise  the  enemy  there. 

Gorge  (Fr.  gorgty  the  throat)  is  a 
natural  feature.  It  is  the  narrow 
passage  between  hilhi,  clifis,  or  moun- 
tains. 

Pass  (Fr.  pat,  Lat.  pattut,  a  steo)  is 
literally  a  place  through  or  along 
which  one  pasta;  but  difficulty  is 
connected  with  the  pass.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, or  narrow,  or  precipitous,  or 
easily  guarded.  But  it  is  not  long, 
like  the  defile.  It  is,  as  it  were,  but 
a  step,  though  a  critical  one. 

DEFINITE.  Definitivb.  De- 
terminate. 

These  terms  express,  the  one  the 
passive,  the  other  the  active  sense  of 
the  Latin  diftnrre,  to  dtfine  or  Umit, 
from  Jtnity  an  end.  Definite  denotes 
a  state  or  character:  Definitive  a 
force  or  tendency.  Tnat  is  definite  of 
which  the  limits  are  determinate  or 
the  outlines  distinct.  A  definite  ex- 
tent may  be  exactly  measured,  a  de- 
finite period  is  a  portion  of  time  dis- 
tinctly determinea.  A  definite  idea 
is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  confused 
by  others,  or  confounded  with  va^e 
impressions.  That  is  definitive  which 
tends  to  brins  about  these  things  as 
results.  A  definitive  scheme  of  re- 
conciliation is  one  which  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  lays  down  its  con- 
ditions. If  I  sav  I  cannot  speak  de- 
finitely, I  mean  that  my  knowledge  is 
not  exact  upon  the  matter.  If  I  say 
I  cannot  speak  definitively,  I  mean  I 
cannot  say  what  will  be  conclusive 
and  final  upon  it  I  may  conceive  a 
definite  design,  yet  I  may  be  unable 
to  say  definitively  whether  or  not  I 
shall  undertake  it  all,  or,  if  so,   at 
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what  time.  Hence  it  follows  that  De- 
finite is  usually  found  in  connexion 
with  matters  of  oonception,D  efinitxv  b 
with  matters  of  determination.  De- 
finitive is  not  applicable,  as  Definite 
is,  to  physical  objects.  A  material  form 
or  phenomenon  may  be  definite,  that 
is,  present  itself  to  the  eye  in  sharp 
outlines  of  separation  from  other  ob- 
jects. When  such  is  the  case  the 
reason  can  pronounce  positively,  that 
is,  definitively  upon  its  nature.  If  I 
see  on  a  distant  hill  something  which,, 
for  any  characteristics  that  I  can  per- 
ceive, might  be  either  a  living  animal 
or  a  tree,  I  cannot  say  definitively 
what  the  object  is,  inasmuch  as  it  i» 
not  definite  enough. 

Determinate  (  Fr.  d£terminerf  Lat» 
determinartf  to  <tmit,  tettU)  has  a  moral 
aspect,  having  reference  to  the  will, 
as  Definite  has  to  the  apprehension. 
The  resolve  has  become  a  determined 
one,  which  was  set  going  by  some 
motive  power  within,  and  is  now  to 
be  certainly  taken  in  hand :  it  may 
long  before  this  have  been  definite 
enough  in  character,  scope,  details; 
but  some  removal  of  difficulty,  or 
stirring  up  of  the  will,  or  increased 
desire  to  attain  oneHhing  or  to  avoid 
another,  was  needed  to  make  a  definite 
plan  the  subject  of  determinate  action* 

DEFINITE.    PosmvE. 

In  the  cases  in  which  these  terms 
have  the  character  of  synonyms,  De- 
finite (Lat.  dc^lnire,  part,  difmitntf 
to  limit,  to  define)  relates  to  the  thing, 
Positive  (pMtttnM,  tettled  bif  agree- 
ment, from  pbnere,  to  place  or  latf 
down)  to  the  mind  of  the  person.  A 
defimte  account  of  a  thing  would  be 
one  that  was  dear  and  sufficient ;  a 
positive  account  one  which  was  given 
with  plainness  of  speech,  and  with 
an  air  of  conviction  and  assurance  by 
the  speaker. 

"  To  be  definitefy  in  »  place  u  to  be  in  it 
•o  M  to  be  there  and  nowhere  elae.**— 
Bishop  Taylor. 

"J^Mtioely  to  foretell  is  to  profess  to 
foreknow,  or  to  declare  positire  foreknow- 
ledge."—Bdwabds  On  the  Will. 

DEFINITION.    Explanation. 
D  KFiNiTiON  in  its  strict  sense  is  that 
which  gives  the  logical  essence  of  • 
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thing,  as  its  genus  and  specific  diffe- 
rence, or,  less  scientificallj,  enume- 
ntes  its  accidents  and  properties. 

Explanation  (Lat.  expldnationem ; 
ejcplandre,  to  make  tmoothy  to  explain)  is 
a  more  popular  process,  consisting  in 
bringing  Home  something  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  nature  difficult  to 
•comprehend,  by  the  media  of  other 
things  with  wnich  the  mind  of  the 
person  is  more  familiar.  De6nition 
rather  belongs  to  words  and  ideas, 
explanation  to  facts  and  statements. 

"  D^Snition  being  nothing  but  making 
another  onderstnnd  by  woras  what  idea 
the  term  defined  staniu  for»  a  dilution  i« 
best  made  by  ennmerating  thoee  simple 
ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  signification 
of  the  term  defined." — ^Lockje. 

"  Explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
TVinity."--BuRincT. 

DEFRAY.  Discharge.  Liqui- 
DATS.     Pay. 

To  Pay  (Fr.  payer)  is  the  generic 
term  here.  The  rest  are  modes  of 
pa3rment. 

To  Defray  is  from  the  Fr.  difrayer. 
Anything  which  provides  for  and 
covers  the  expenses  of  a  transaction 
defrays  it.  It  is  the  meeting  bj  a 
general  sum  of  many  and  divers  details 
of  expense. 

Discharge  (O.  Fr.  descharger^  is 
to  lelieve  a  pecuniary  oblieation, 
whether  a  debt  of  lon^  standing  or 
not.  It  is  to  do  away  with  the  buraen 
and  pressure  of  a  claim. 

Liquidate  (L.  Lat.  KqvXdare,  to 
make  clear)  is  used  only  of  debts.  It 
is  literally  to  clear  off,  and  so  to 
diminish  or  lessen.  The  debt  which 
in  common  parlance  is  cleared  off,  in 
finer  language  is  liquidated. 

DEJECTION.  Depression.  De- 
spondency.    Melancholy. 

Dejection  ( Lat.  de^'ectionem,  a  cast- 
ing down)  and  Depression  (Lat.  de- 
prembnemj  a  pressing  douni)  both  refer 
to  the  spirits.  Dejection  is  such  a  state 
of  sadness  or  sorrow  as  affects  the 
countenance  and  demeanour,  giving  a 
downcast  look.  Depression  is  sim- 
ply a  lowness  of  spirits,  and  is  more 
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purely  constitutional.  Dejection  im- 
plies some  source  of  sorrow,  privation, 
or  disappointment;  but  depression 
may  be  produced  by  atmospheric 
causes. 

Despondency  (Lat.  dnimum  di- 
sjHmdcre,  to  lose  courage) y  points  to  a 
state  of  mind,  the  result  of  sad  or 
disheartening  reflexions  ;  as,  upon  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  recovered,  or  a 
failure  which  cannot  be  retrieved,  or 
a  hope  which  is  likely  to  be  frustrated, 
or  an  unfavourable  aspect  of  personal 
affairs. 

Melancholy  (Gr.  /c4«Xayx,eX£n;.  lite- 
rally black  bite)  denotes  such  oejec- 
tion  or  depression  as  is  either  consti- 
tutional or  chronic  in  the  individual, 
and  often  results  from  a  number  of 
impressions  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  one  direct  cause  of  grief  or 
sadness.  It  is  commonly  accompanied, 
where  it  is  a  settled  disposition,  with 
tenderness,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
romantic  spirit.  In  this  way  it  often 
exists  in  youth,  and  is  cured  by  ad- 
vancing yeara. 

*'  I  have  had  no  dignities ;  thon  hast 
withheld  them,  and  I  have  not  thought 
them  even  worthy  of  a  wish.  Didst  thon 
see  me  sad  and  defected  on  these  accounts?** 
— JoBTlH. 

"  Lambert,  in  sreat  depression  of  spirit, 
twice  prayed  to  let  him  escape."— Bakbb, 
Charles  11. 

"  This  (sinceri^  and  inte^ty  of  heart) 
enables  a  man  to  look  back  without  horror, 
to  look  about  him  without  shame,  to  look 
within  without  confusion,  and  to  look  for- 
ward without  deepondencyJ*  —  SiiLLix^t- 
ruEBT. 

"When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  calamity  for  a  con- 
tinnance,  and  the  attention  cannot  by  any 
means  be  diverted  from  it,  the  subject  is  in 
a  state  of  mdancholv.  This  affection  mani- 
fests itself  by  dejection  of  spirits,  debility  of 
mind  and  body,  obstinate  and  insuperable 
love  of  solitude,  universal  apathy,  and  a 
confirmed  listlessness,  which  emaciate  the 
corporeal  system,  and  not  unflrequently 
trouble  the  brain."— Cogak. 

DELICATE.    Fine.    Nice. 

These  terms  aro  all  employed  both 
of  the  character  of  objects  anid  of  the 
fiiculties  which  peroeive  and  treat 
them.  As  to  the  Quality  of  objects, 
that  is  Delicate  (Fr.  dtUcat)  which 
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If  refinedly  agreeable,  or  likelj  to 
please  a  biffhly  -  cultivated  taste, 
thoiig:h  it  mignt  have  no  gratification 
for  minds  or  tastes  not  trained  to  per- 
ceive the  beanty  of  what  is  not  con- 
spicnous,  or  the  agreeableness  of  what 
does  not  force  itself  stronffly  upon 
the  senses.  When  used  of  peitfons 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  term  expresses 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  extrindcaUy 
delicate,  a  shrinking  from  harshness 
and  coarseness,  a  considerateness  for 
others,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
less  prominent  beauties  and  graces 
of  thmgs.  As  in  delicacj^  there  is  a 
natural  susceptibility  of  injury,  the 
term  is  sometunes  used  purely  m  this 
sense,  as  a  delicate  constitution,  deli- 
cate health. 

"  An  air  of  robustneat  and  strength  it 
varv  nr^ndicial  to  beaatj.  An  afinaaranoa 
oSieUeaey,  and  even  of  ftrmgilitv,  is  almost 
assantial  to  it'*— Bimxx. 

Fine  (Fr.  Jin)  has^  singularly 
enough,  taken  to  itselt  a  meaning 
(^uite  opposed  to  the  weakness  of  de- 
licacy^ tnough  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  It  in  its  other  sense  of  requiring 
minuteness  of  discrimination,  or  ex- 
hibiting discriminative  power,  as  a 
''  fine  distinction."  There  would  ap- 
pear at  firet  sight  to  be  almost  a  con- 
tradiction between  such  uses  of  the 
term  as  ''fine  cambric"  and  a  "fine 
child ;"  the  former  pointing  to  deli- 
cacy of  texture,  the  latter  to  robust- 
ness of  constitution;  but  fine,  as 
opposed  to  coarse  (which  is  the  same 
as  ''course,"  i.e.  ordinary),  and  so 
meaning  chcnee  of  iu  kind,  will  admit 
of  such  seemingly  contrariant  appli- 
cations. A  fine  child  is  a  child  of 
no  amtmon  form  and  gpt>wth;  fine 
cambric  is  of  no  common  texture ; 
a  fine  taste  is  a  taste  of  no  com- 
mon power  of  discrimination.  The 
Fine  is  that  which  combines  delicacy 
and  power  or  g^randeur,  as  a  fine 
speecD,  a  fine  landscape,  lliat  which 
is  fine,  as  an  expression,  a  thought^  or 
a  work  of  art,  may  raise  more  admira- 
tion b^  repetition  or  study.  That 
which  is  delicate,  if  it  be  not  appre- 
ciated at  once  will  hardly  be  so  at  all. 
A  fine  eulogy  strikes  by  its  boldness, 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  warmth 
of  expression.  Delicate  praise  is  sensi- 
tive luso,  andis  less  easily  appreciated, 
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for  it  owes  its  excellence  to  negative 
qualities,  and  tact  in  refiraining,  and  in 
a  measure  not  only  to  what  is  uttered, 
but  to  what  is  elegantly  suppressed. 
It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  uses 
of  the  word  Fine  grow  out  of  its  root- 
meaning,  i,e,  Jinithedy  perfocted ;  the 
Fr.^'n  being  the  Lat.  fmitu*,  which 
first  becomingyintha,  dropped,  after- 
wards, the  two  unaccentea  syllables  ; 
tee  Bracket,  s.v. 

"  The  eharaeter  of  his  Majesty's  blnff 
haoghtineas  (Henrjr  VIII.  bv  Holbein)  is 
well  represented,  and  all  the  heads  ar» 
/Inefy  e«ecnted."— Walpolb. 

Nice  (said  to  be  from  Fr.  nice^ 
foolish y  simple ;  Lat.  niteiut,  ignorant^ 
but  possibly  a  distinct  word:  fee 
Wedcewood),  when  applied  to  ob- 
jects, is  not  a  word  of  high  meaning. 
It  indicates  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence or  agreeableness  as  people  in 
general  would  approve  or  enio^. 
When  used  of  persons  and  Uieir 
powers  of  discrimmation,  it  seems  to 
combine  exactness  of  knowledge  with 
a  certain  fastidiousness  of  require- 
ment. A  distinction  is  said  to  be 
nice  which  tends  to  over-refinement. 
A  person  with  a  nice  taste  in  music  is 
not  easily  pleased  with  what  be  bears. 
The  old  meaning  of  nice — silly,  igno- 
rant^-«appearB  in  the  following : — 

"  For  he  was  iiyee  and  knowthe  no  wis- 
dom."—R.  Oloucbstxb. 

"  Bv  his  own  nieety  of  obeerration  he  had 
afareadj  formed  sncb  a  system  of  metrical 
harmony  as  he  never  afterwards  mnrh 
needed  or  mneh  endesTonred  to  improre.** 
~ JoHirsoN.  L{fe  of  Waller. 

DELIGHTFUL.  Deucious. 
Charmino. 

Of  these,  Dbliohtful  relates  to 
the  state  of  mind,  Delicious  to  the 
specific  gratification  of  the  senses,  and 
Charmino  to  the  gratification  of  the 
mind  through  the  senses.  Anything 
is  delightful  which  produces  gladness 
of  mind.  Hence  delight  is  not  caused 
simply  by  external  objects  of  sense. 
Good  news,  for  instance,  may  be  de- 
lightful. A  delightful  country,  de- 
lightful music,  and  so  on,  are  such  as 
to  produce  pleasurable  excitement  of 
the  mind.  The  term  ilf  accords  with 
purely  physical  enjoyment,  as  a  de- 
lightful dish.  Delicious  is  almost  con- 
fined to  matters  of  taste,  touch,  and 
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smell.  It  ezpresseB  that  which  very 
aenwbly  exatea  pleasure  in  these 
mattero.  Ciiasmino  is  used  in  a  wider 
senoe  of  that  which  delights  and  en- 
ffages  the  whole  nature,  and  common!  j 
denotes  that  state  of  mental  enjoyment 
-whiuh  is  produced  through  the  senses. 
A  channing  landscape  is  one  which  we 
linger  to  enjoy.  A  charming  person 
is  one  in  whose  society  and  conversa- 
tion we  feel  continual  aelight.  It  gene- 
rally implies  an  agnegate  of  attrac- 
tions, while  delightful  and  delicious 
refer  to  some  one  point  of  attractive- 
ness or  enjoyment. 

"  Tke  sitiuttiOQ  wm  deUghtful.  In  front 
WM  the  Ma  and  the  ihipt  at  anchor,  behind 
and  on  each  aide  were  plantations,  in  which 
were  some  of  the  riehest  prodnetions  of 
natnre."— Cook's  Yojfages. 

**  Thevare  like  Divee,  whoee  portion  wae 
in  this  life,  who  went  in  fine  linen,  and 
&red    ddieioushf  erery   day."  —  Bishop 

TaTIjOB. 

"  This  is  a  most  mi^estie  vision  and 
Harmuaions  eharminafy." 

Bhakespxabx. 

DELIVER.  Rescvb.  Liberate. 
Release.     Free. 

Deliver  (Fr.  d6lxvrer,  L.  Lat.  di- 
Vibirartf  to  set  free)  has  rarious  senses, 
according  to  ue  various  applications 
of  the  main  idea ;  as  to  set  tree,  and  so 
release ;  to  set  free  from  one's  self,  and 
so  surrender;  to  cause  to  go  forth 
fi-ee ;  and  so  to  disburden.  In  the  sense 
of  setting  free,  Deliver  means  to 
rid  of  any  kind  of  coercive  power, 
whidt  in  any  sense  or  any  way  inter- 
feres with  the  freedom  of  the  person, 
as  to  deliver  one  person  from  another, 
or  from  the  power  of  another.  It  is 
even  extended  to  what  is  oppressiye, 
painful,  or  irksome;  as,  to  deliver  from 
the  fear  of  death,  or  from  a  painfiil 
necessity. 

"  Deliver  ns  from  eyil."— XonTf  Prayer, 

Rescue  (O.  Fr.  reteourrtf  It.  ris- 
cuttere,  to  fetch  out  cf  pawn,  Lat.  re- 
txeiUere:  Wedobwood)  denotes  that 
kind  of  removal  both  of  persons  and 
things  from  the  power  ana  possession 
of  another,  whicn  is  the  result  of  ener- 
getic interference  and  personal  effort. 
It  is  possible  to  deliver  and  to  rescue 
from  danger,  that  is,  frt>m  impending, 
not  actual  evil.  Liberate,  on  the  other 
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hand,  involves   an  actual  restraint, 
confinement,  or  coercion. 

*'  Nineveh  was  reeaud  from  the  brink  of 
destmetion  /'— SxiLLniOTLBBT. 

Liberate  and  Release  (the  for- 
mer of  the  same  root  as  Deliver,  the 
latter  from  O.  Fr.  re^tsser,  to  rttt  on 
one* s journey)  are  very  closely  related 
in  meaning;  so  that  in  many  cases 
they  might  be  used  indifferently,  as 
to  release  or  to  liberate  a  prisoner 
from  confinement;  but  Liberate  re- 
fers only  to  restraint  in  the  moat  direct 
sense  of  the  term,  though  the  meta- 

I)horical  use  of  it  is  common ;  as,  to 
iberate  the  mind  from  prejudices, 
where  prejudices  are  regarded  as 
restraimng  influences  interfering 
with  the  mind's  free  action.  Re- 
lease is  more  wideW*  applied  to  any 
kind  of  force  f  as,  for  instance,  that 
which  oppresses,  pains,  or  compels. 
So  we  speak  not  only  of  releasing 
from  prison,  but  from  an  obligation, 
debt,  or  bond,  from  torture  or  sickness, 
and,  in  death,  from  sorrow,  pain,  and 
eyil 

'*  That  the  pablic  rerenne  of  Great  Britain 
esn  ever  be  completely  liberated^  or  even 
that  any  considerable  progress  can  ever  be 
made  towards  that  libeniiion,  while  tiie 
sorplns  of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and 
above  defttiving  the  annaal  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it 
seems  altogether  in  vain  to  expect"— 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  So  I  may  say  I  am  bnt  a  prisoner  still, 
notwithstanding  the  rdeaeeaunt  of  m 
many.**— HOWXLL. 

Free  (A.  S./rn))  is  the  simplest, 
and  the  generic  term.  One  may  be 
freed  firom  subjection,  thraldom,  pain, 
confinement,  outj,  obligation,  servi- 
tude, cares,  anxieties,  or  troubles, 
prejudices  and  errors,  or  misconcep- 
tions, promises  or  engagements ;  and 
in  short,  from  anything  that  interferes 
with  liberty  of  action  and  enjoyment. 
To  Free  commonly  indicates  some 
amount  of  authoritative  interference 
and  effort,asDELiv  er  inyolves  address. 
One  frees  a  slave  by  one's  own  au- 
thority and  power.  One  deliyers 
another  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
in  the  best  way  one  can. 

"  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."— 
Bng,  BibU. 
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[deliver] 


DELIVER.  Surrender.  Trans- 
fer. 

I  Deliver  (ms  abore)  a  thing  to 
another  when  I  place  it  in  hia  hands, 
so  as  to  ])art  with  my  own  personal 
responsibility  and  controL  It  is  a 
formal  act,  performed  either  on  my 
own  or  some  one  else's  account,  as 
when  I  sigrn,  seal,  and  deliver  a  bond, 
or  when  I  deliver  to  its  intended 
owner  or  keeper  a  parcel  with  which 
I  have  been  entrusted.  The  act  is  at 
least  voluntary,  if  not  wUling.  The 
difference  in  meaning  between  this 
force  of  the  verb  Deliver  and  that 
last  noticed  corresponds  with  the 
difference  between  the  nouns  delive- 
rance and  delivery. 

"  The  mTestitores  of  bishops  sad  abbots, 
which  had  been  originally  given  by  the 
delivery  of  the  pastoral  nng  and  staff"— 

BUR5ET. 

Surrender  (O.  Fr.  surr€nd*r)  is 
applied  to  matters  of  right  or  pos- 
session, with  which  we  part  in  favour 
of  another  under  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion ;  as,  to  surrender  a  fortress,  or 
an  expressed  opinion  in  argument,  or 
a  claim,  or  to  surrender  one's  selt  to 
any  influence  or  power,  as  to  vice, 
gnef,  despair,  idleness,  sleep. 

'*  If  we  do  not  turrender  onr  wills  to  the 
orertores  of  His  goodness,  we  must  submit 
oar  backs  to  the  strokes  of  His  anger." — 
Barrow. 

Transfer  (Lat.  tranrfem)  is  sim- 
ply to  convey  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another,  with  or  without 
personal  interest,  property,  or  control 
on  our  own  part,  ana  is  applicable  to 
moral  things,  as  well  as  to  material 
substances,  as  to  transfer  one's  affec- 
tion. 

"  Tranrferring  the  honoor  which  was  doe 
to  God  alone  onto  saints  and  to  feignad 
miracles."—  Udal. 

DELIVER.   Pronol'nce.  Utter. 

Of  these  Utter  {to  put  forth  or 
4mt)  is  the  simplest.  To  utter  a 
speech  is  simply  to  sound  it  with  the 
voice,  as  so  many  words.  So  the  word 
utterance  is  applied  to  mere  inarticu- 
late sound,  as  to  utter  a  sigh  or  a 
moan. 

Pronounce  (Lat.  pronuncidre,  to 
proclaim,  to  pronounce)  is  syllabically. 


distinctly,  and  in  some 

formality  snd  solemnity,  to  utter,  as 

to  pronounoe  judgment. 

To  Deuver  («e  abore)  denotes  a 
carefol  and  sustained  pronouncing 
of  what  requires  to  be  conveyed  in 
manv  words.  To  deliver  a  speech 
would  imply  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  manner  of  it.  So  we  might  say, 
''The  substance  was  eloquent,  but 
the  words  were  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced ;  *'  or, ''  The  speech  was  good 
in  itself,  but  badly  delivered." 

*'  He  (Vertne)  was  simple,  modest,  and 
sernpnlons,  so  scmpalons  that  it  gave  a 
peomiar  slowness  to  nisdeUpery.  He  never 
utUred  his  opinion  hastily,  nor  hastily  as- 
sented to  others."— Walpolr. 

"  In  order  to  be  ftilly  and  easily  onder- 
stood,  the  four  chief  reqnisites  are,  a  doe 
degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctaessy 
siownen,  and  propdriety  of  promouiatum.'* 
—Blair,  Lectures. 

DELIVERY.     Deliverance. 

These  two  forms  of  the  same  word 
(see  above)  differ  in  mainly  reprding, 
the  former,  the  point  whitner,  the 
latter,  the  point  whence  the  action  pro- 
ceeds. Delivery  means  a  delivering 
to.  Deliverance  a  delivering  from. 
So  ''  The  holiday  was  concluded  by 
the  deliyery  of  prises  to  the  success- 
ful competitors ; "  ''A  Te  Deum  was 
celebrated  for  the   nation's   delive- 


"  The  bvestitares  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
which  had  been  originally  given  iiy  the 
delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staiT  by 
the  king  of  England,  were,  after  some  oppo< 
sition,wrang  ontof  their  hands."— BuRiTKT. 

"As  for  the  Presbyterians,  they  were  so 
apprehensiTe  of  the  fnzy  of  the  Common- 
wealth party  that  they  thonght  it  a  deUve^ 
nmce  to  be  reocned  ont  of  ueir  hands."— 
Burnet. 

DELUGE.  Inundate.  Overflow. 
Submerge. 

To  Deluge  (Fr.  deluge,  Lat  dt- 
liivium)  implies  the  pouring  of  a  vast 
body  of  water  coming  from  above ;  as, 
a  deluge  of  rain. 
'*  And  as,  when  stormy  winds  eneonatering 

lond. 
Burst  with  rnde  violence  the  bellowing 

clond. 
Precipitate  to  earth  the  tempest  ponrs. 
The  vexing  hailstones  thick  in  soonding 

showers. 


[demur] 

The  debiffed  plains  then  ererj  pIoaghoMa 

flies. 
And  every  hind  and  traveller  sheltered 
lies."  Baxu.tov'b  Virgil. 

Inundate  (lAUtnundare ;  unduf  a 
tpave)  implies  an  horizontal  move- 
nient  of  the  same  body  spreading 
itself  laterally.  An  inundation  may 
result  from  a  deluge.  As  deluge 
primarily  regards  the  water  which 
pours  or  covers,  so  inundation  pri- 
marily regards  the  land  which  is 
covered  or  submerged. 

<*  Noonns  reports  in  the  history  of  his 
embanXf  that  doring  the  period  when  the 
Nile  unmdat€S  BkTP^  there  are  very  violent 
starms  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  Ethiopia." 
— Bkloe,  Herodotus. 

Overflow  is  an  inundation  caused 
by  excess  of  fluid  in  some  specific 
place  or  channel.  So^  *' a  deluge  of 
rain  fell,  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  the  country  far  and  wide 
was  inundated,  so  that  it  remained 
fi>r  some  weeks  submerged." 

"  Poets  that  lastinjg;  marble  seek 

Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Oreek. 

We  write  in  sand,  onr  language  gn>w8. 

And  like  the  tide  onr  work  (fernavos!* 

Submerge  (LAt.  tubmerglhre)  de- 
notes that  the  inundation  has  entirely 
drowned  the  land.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked  that,  while  the 
others  indicate  the  specific  action  of 
water,  Submerge  is  also  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  primary  action  is 
not  on  the  part  of  the  water,  as, 
when  in  a  quantity  of  water  a  large 
body  is  purposely  placed  so  as  to  be 
entirely  covered,  it  is  said  to  be 
submerged.  The  element  overflows 
and  inundates.  Man  may  deluge  and 
submerge. 

"8ome  of  onr  own  conntrymen  have 
given  credit  to  the  subnurncn  ox  swallows." 

— PSVNAHT. 

DEMOLISH.    Destroy. 

To  Destroy  (Lat.  destru^re)  is 
violently  to  put  an  end  to  anything 
that  existed  in  life  or  shape,  or  even 
to  the  life  itself.  Hence  destroy  is 
the  generic  word.  It  is  to  put  an  end 
to  wnat  we  desire  no  longer  to  exist. 

Demolish  (Fr.  dtmoUr,  Lat.  de- 
maixri)  iB  the  specific  destruction  of  an 
organued  body  or  a  structural  mass. 
To  this  hitter  it  is  most  commonly 
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applied;  as,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  a 
castle.  Demolition  is  opposed  to 
construction.  Destroy  may  or  may 
not  inyolye  violence,  as  a  noxious  va- 
pour or  a  violent  blow  might  destroy 
life;  Demolish  inyolves  violence.  De- 
struction may  be  sudden  or  gradual : 
demolition  is  commonly  rapid  ana 
decisiye.  Destroy  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  things  moral  andf  physical,  as 
to  destroy  hope,  beauty,  effect.  De- 
molish could  not  be  so  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  formal  metaphor. 
Demolish  does  not  convey  so  strongly 
as  destroy  the  idea  of  htstiU  opera- 
tion. The  walls  of  a  fortification  are 
destroyed  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 
They  may  be  demolished  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  rebuilding  and 
making  them  stronger. 

"  O  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  what  destruUions  He  hath 
brought  npon  the  earth."— ^ii&^e,  1651. 

"On  their  coming  into  administration, 
they  found  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  en- 
tirely at  a  stand.  Instead  of  demolition 
they  found  construction :  for  the  French 
were  then  at  work  on  the  repairs  of  the 
jetties.*'— BvRKS. 

DEMUR.  Hesitate.  Scruple. 
Waver.    Fluctuate.    Object. 

To  Hesitate  (Lat.  he^tarey  to  stick 
fast)  is  literally  to  stick  at  doing  some- 
'thing,  whether  mentally  or  practically. 
It  may  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  as,  prudence,  fear,  doubt, 
generosity,  cowardice. 

"In  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Gregory 
VII.)  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
requisite  to  regulate  his  seal ;  aod  taking 
false  appearances  for  solid  truths,  he  with- 
out hesitation  deduced  from  them  the  most 
dangerous  consequences." — Jortin. 

To  Demur  (Old  Fr.  demourer,  Lat. 
dem6rdrif  to  retard)  is  a  specific  kind 
of  hesitation.  It  is  to  suspend  action 
or  judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or 
difficulty.  When  we  say,  "  J  demur 
to  that  statement  of  yours,"  we  mean 
to  arrest  the  ars^ment  of  the  speaker 
on  a  point  to  wnich  we  are  prepared 
to  make  objection. 

"A  demurrer  denies  that  by  the  law 
arising  upon  these  facts,  any  iniury  is  done 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has 
made  out  a  legitimate  excuse,  according  to 
the  party  which  first  demurs  (demoratur), 
rests  or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question.** 
— Blackstoitk. 
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S  RVPLE  (Lat.  scrupHluSf  a  grit  or 
%harp  stone  in  thepath^  uneasiness)  is  a 
kind  of  internal  dipmur,  that  is,  when 
the  process  of  thought  or  action  ar- 
rested is  not  that  of  another  hut  our 
own,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  or  difficnltj  suggested  either  by 
some  other,  or  by  our  own  minds  or 
feelings.  A  scruple  is  dictated  by 
a  sense  of  impropnety,  intellectual  or 
moral. 

"  I  scruple  not  to  rest  it  on  reaoon  rather 
than  on  paasioa."— ^iLPiir's  Sermons. 

Waver  (A.  S.  wafianj  connected 
with  wave ;  as  it  were,  to  Jiuctuate) 
refers  to  an  antecedent  opinion  or 
resolution  of  our  own,  whicn  we  baye 
actually  formed  and  distrust.  As 
Deuur  and  Scruple  are  applicable  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  said  or 
done,  so  Waver  applies  to  what  has 
been  said  or  done. 

Fluctuate  (Lat.^uctu/ire,  to  be  in 
u}aves;  to  fluctuate  in  mind)  resembles 
Waver  in  expressing  motion  and 
change  of  mind,  but  dilers  from  it  in 
implying  more  than  one  point.  We 
warer  upon  one  consideration.  We 
fluctuate  between  two  or  more,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  successively. 
Waver  is  onljr  applied  to  matters  of 
intellectual  decision, but  Fluctuate  to 
states  of  feeling.  We  fluctuate  not 
only  between  one  opinion  and  another, 
but  between  joy  and  sorrow,  gladness 
and  depression,  hope  and  despair, 
and  the  like. 

"  Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a 
maf^etic  needle  toward  the  north  :  full  of 
tremblinff  and  uncertainty  till  it  were  Axed 
in  the  beioved  point.  It  wavers  as  long  at 
it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it  can  choose 
no  more."— BiSBOP  Taylor. 

"Teach  me  how  I  came  by  snch  an 
opinion  of  worth  and  virtne ;  what  it  is 
which  at  one  time  raises  it  so  hiffh»  and  at 
another  time  red  noes  it  to  nothing ;  how 
these  disturbances  and  Jbtetuations  hap- 
pen."—Shajtesbury. 

Object  (Lat.  obptcirey  part.  objectuSf 
to  cast  againxt)  is  to  offer  in  opposition. 
We  object  to  what  we  believe  erro- 
neous, unjust,  undesirable,  and  in 
some  cases  to  what  is  personally  dis- 
pleasing to  ourselyes.  The  verb  is 
often  uaed  intransitively  and  followed 
by  to ;  but  in  such  cases  something  is 


SYNONYMS  [denial] 

always  implied  as  put  forward  against 
the  thing^  objected  to,  such  as  a 
countervailing  fact,  or  a  considerution 
of  truth,  iaimess,  convenience,  or 
personal  preference. 

"There  was  this  single  fanlt  that  Eraa- 
mns,  though  an  enemy,  conld  ofy'eet  to  him.** 
— Atterbury. 

DENIAL.    Abnegation. 

Denial  (Fr.  diniery  Lat.  dcncgdre) 
is  logical  and  practical.  Abnega- 
tion is  not  logical,  but  only  prac- 
tical. Denial  may  stand  opposed 
either  to  affirmation  or  to  indulgence. 
Abnegation  only  to  the  latter,  in 
the  sense  of  renunciation  of  self,  or 
of  anything  else. 

"  Yon  ought  to  converse  with  so  much 
sincerity  that  your  bare  affirmation  or  denial 
may  be  snfllcient."— Stillingflkbt. 

"  Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  Insts.** 
^BibU: 

"  jilmepation  of  Ood,  of  His  honour,  of 
His  religion.'*— Knoz. 

DEPENDENCE.         Reliance. 

Affiance. 

Dependence  (lAt.  dipendae,  to 
hangfromy  to  depend  vpo^u  ezp^asea 
a  fustf  Reliance  (proD.  Fr.  se  religr, 
to  he  attached  to,  Lat.  r^art)  ex- 
presses our  consciousness  or  feeling 
of  that  ftct.  Dependence  is  con- 
ditioned existence,  a  result  contingent 
upon  a  cause.  Reliance  is  trust  upon 
a  living  will.  The  child  depends  u pon 
his  parent  for  all  that  he  requires; 
but  It  is  not  till  he  has  grown  to  be 
conscious  of  his  own  dependence  in 
this  way  that  he  can  rely  upon  his 
parent's  willingness  to  grant  him 
what  he  needs. 

Affiance  (O.  Fr.  afiance,  L.  Lat. 
fldantta^  a  pledge)  is  cnaracteristic  of 
religious  feeling. 

'*  The  absolute  stoical  depender  upon  fttte 
may  starve  for  want  of  industry*  die  for 
want  of  physic,  and  be  damned  for  want  of 
repentance."— HAMMOim. 

"  The  Saviour  eflieeting  everything  by 
His  power  is  represented  under  the  ima^ 
of  a  great  chainpion  in  the  field,  who  is 
prompted  by  his  own  oourage,  and  a  re- 
Uanee  on  his  own  strength  and  skill,  to 
attempt  what  might  seem  impracticable."— 
Bishop  Hobslby. 

"That  she  (the  Queen)  may  cvemore 
have  affiance  in  Thee,  and  ever  seek  l*hy 
honour  and  glory."— JS^.  Liturgy, 


DISCBIMINATED. 


[derange] 


DEPRAVITY,       Dbfbavation. 
CoRBumoN. 

Depravity  and  Depravation  (Lai. 
dcpravany  to  prmtentf  vitiate)  stand  to 
each  otber  as  the  process  and  the  re- 
Bult ;  Dbprayitt  is  the  state  of  being 
depraved.  Depravation  the  action  of 
nuudng   depraved,  or  the   state   of 
having  been  made  so.     There  is  in 
haman  RRture,  we  believe,  an  inborn 
depraviu.    This  is  made  far  worse 
-irnere  defective  education  and  evil 
company  have  tended  to  the  worse 
depravation  of  the  individual.    The 
same   twofold   meaning   belongs  to 
Corruption      (Lat.      corruptionem) 
which    expresses  both  the  state  of 
being,  ana  the  process  of  making  , 
corrupt.    Differences  must  be  noted 
between  Depravity  and  Corruption. 
These  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ierenoe   Mtween  a  depraved  person 
and  a  corrupt  person.    The  depraved 
man  has  been  brought  to  a  certain 
condition  of  evil  practice;   the  cor- 
rupt man  to  a  certain  condition  of 
evil  principle.    Corruption  relates  to 
the  source  of  action,  Depravity  to  the 
actions  themselves.    A  corrupt  judge 
is  not  a  person  of  depravity  of  cmi- 
raeter  necessarily  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  the  principle  of  integrity, 
which  is  wantmg  or  has  been  de- 
Btroyed  in  him.    Or,  again,  a  person 
may  have  a  corrupt  taste  in  art  or 
literature  without  being  a  person  of 
oormpt  life.    This  shows  corruption 
to  be  a  $p$e^  badness  or  depravity  of 
prindple,  while  depravity  is  general, 
and  affects  the  entire  character.  When 
we  speak  of  a  person  of  depraved 
taste,  we,  of  course,  confine  the  as- 
sertion to  the  matter  of  taste,  without 
saying  anything  of  the  moral  char 
raeter.     A  corrupt  taste  and  a  de- 
praved taste  would  be  practically  the 
same ;    but  in  the  former  case  we 
take  account  of  the  want  of  true  prin- 
ciple to  decide,  in  the  latter  or  the 
influence  of  bad  training  to  pervert. 
Corrupt  taste  would  rather  belong  to 
the  artisty  depraved  taste  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

"  irreAoement  does  not  lead  directlv  to 
parity  of  mannen,  it  obviates  at  least  their 
greatest  ^cpraratloii."^Rin7foLDS. 

"A  mad  and  deqterata  depravity.'*— 
SKAmSBURT. 
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•'As  though  all  the  iUse  religion  thai 
ever  was  among  the  heathen  was  not  a  eor- 
ruptina  and  de^moHon  ot  the  tme  religion 
of  Qwf.'*— Calvih. 
DEPTH.  PROPUNorrY. 
These  words  supply  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  large  clasB  of  synonyms, 
and  of  the  general  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  words  of  Saxon  and 
words  of  classic  formation  to  express 
the  same  thing.  Depth  (A.  S.  de&Pf 
deep)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
physical  property  of  perpendicular 
measurement  downward  from  a  sur- 
face ;  or,  metaphorically,  what  is  like 
this,  as  depth  of  mind,  or  thought,  or 
meaning,  which  is  such  as  has  the 
properties  of  natural  depth ;  not  lying 
on  the  sur&ce;  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  reach;  more  or  less  dark 
when  reached ;  not  meeting  the  eye 
of  those  who  regard  only  the  surface 
of  things,  and  the  like;  but  Pro- 
PUNDITY  (Lat.  prtjf'undttatem)  ex- 
presses the  abstract  idea  of  depth,  or 
the  scientific  measurement  of  it.  It 
is  the  same  thing  under  a  more  re- 
fined, abstract,  and  scientific  view^ 
Woros  of  the  former  class  are  physi- 
cal and  metaphorical,  of  the  latter 
scientific  and  metaphysical. 
"  A  dreadfbl  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can 
tell."  Spevser. 

**  In  one  (Ben  Jonson)  we  mav  respect 
the  prq^auiay  of  learning,  in  the  othe^ 
(Shakespeare)  we  mnst  admire  the  sab- 
limity  of  genins."~  Observer. 
DERANGE.  Disorder. 
Derangb  (Fr.  d^ranger,  rangyvank 
or  order)  and  Disorder  (rr.  diwrdre, 
Lat.  ordtnem,  rank,  order)  are  so 
much  tUike  uiat  they  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  a  mass  of 
papers  may  be  disordered  or  de- 
ranged. But  from  other  illustrations 
it  would  be  seen  that  Derange  is  com- 
monly applied  to  matters  of  mental 
or  internal,  Disorder  to  matters  of 
physical  or  external,  arrangement, 
it  IS  only  an  extension  of  this  to  say 
that  disorder  bears  reference  to  the 
fiict,  derangement  to  the  intention,  of 
order.  A  defeat  of  a  seneral  will,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  throws  his  army 
into  disorder,  derange  more  or  less  hiB 
own  plans.  This  distinction  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  things  of 
the  mind  are  often  viewed  metaphori- 
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cslly,  that  is,  after  the  analonr  of 
things  of  sense.  Thus,  **  a  disordered 
imagination  "  is  one  in  which  the  &- 
culties,  as  in  a  machine,  have  lost  their 
Just  disposition,  after  the  analogy  of 
such  disturbance  of  the  bodily  tunc- 
tioms  as  accompanies  or  creates  aisease. 

"  Whether  this  foUj  (expennTeneM  of 
dress)  m»j  not  produce  mmaj  other  follies, 
an  entire  deremgement  of  domestic  life, 
absnrd  manners,  neglect  of  daties,  bad 
mothers,  a    general    eormption   of   both 

sexes."— BSRKSLBT. 

-*<  In  wildest  nnmbers  and  (fuonfereif  verse.** 
Ltttjeltok. 

DERIVE.    Trace.    Deduce. 
Of  these,  Trace  (Fr.    tracer)  is 

Kneric,  meaning  to  draw  a  line  (L. 
t.  tractidre)y  or  to  prosecute  a  given 
line,  whether  matenally  or  mentally, 
as  to  trace  a  river  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  or  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  trace  a  line  of  march. 

Derive  ^Lat.  derivare,  to  lead  aioay 
water,  rwus)  and  Deduce  (Lat.  dedii- 
etre,  to  lead  down  or  away)  indicate  a 
tracing  in  one  direction,  uat  is,  from 
the  source  or  origin  downwards.  To 
derive  is  to  trace,  and  so  to  refer  to  the 
physical  cause ;  to  deduce  is  to  trace, 
and  so  refer  to  the  logical  cause  or 
reason.  A  river  derives  its  waters 
from  a  certain  source;  a  word  is 
derived  from  a  certain  grammatical 
root ;  a  nation  deriyes  its  origin  from 
one  or  more  historic  causes,  as  a  vic- 
tory, a  migration,  and  the  like.  We 
deduce  inferences  from  statements, 
and  conclusions  from  premises. 

"  Bot  this  kind  of  writings  which  seems  to 
be  reformed,  which  is,  that  writing  shonld 
be  consonant  to  speaking,  is  a  branch  of 
nnprofltable  subtleties;  for  pronunciation 
itself  every  day  increases  and  alters  the 
fuhion ;  and  the  derivation  at  words,  espe- 
cially A>om  foreisn  languages,  are  utterly 
defheed  and  extinguished. '—Bacoit,  Ad- 
vancanent  of  Learmng. 

"  From  the  words  of  Moses  cited  by  our 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  may 
as  clearly  be  deduced  as  from  aoy  single 
text  which  can  be  OToduoed  out  of  any  one 
of  the  prophets."— -J OBTIK. 

"  In  this  chart  I  have  laid  down  no  land 
oor  traced  out  any  shore  but  what  I  saw 
myself.  "—Cook's  Voyagee. 

DEROGATE.    Detract. 
These  words  are  in  meaning  very 
closely  allied,  and  nuy  in  many  cases 
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be  used  indifferently;  but  Derooa- 
TiON  refers  to  intrinsie  goodness,  De- 
traction (Lat.  ditraetionem,  a  taking 
away)  to  the  ettimation  in  which  a 
thing  is  held.  Etymologically  con- 
sidered, Derogate  (Lat.  <£«•««««,  to 
repeal  part  of  a  law)  is  h  term  of  legis- 
lation. Derogation  is  partial  and  in- 
direct ahrogation.  When  a  subse- 
quent law  lessens  the  force  and 
application  of  an  older  law,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former  is  technically  said 
to  be  derogatory.  Derog^ation  takes 
place  when  a  thing  that  is  estimable 
suffers  deterioration ;  detraction  when 
a  thin^  that  is  esteemed,  or  is  capable 
of  bemg  esteemed,  is  lessened  or 
cheapened  in  the  estmiation  of  others. 
Hence  Derogate  belongs  to  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  while  De- 
traction is  exclusively  the  act  of 
persons.  For  instance,  we  might  say, 
**  His  warmth  of  temper  derogates 
much  from  a  character  otherwise 
worthy  of  high  respect ; "  or,  again, 
**  The  speaker,  in  speaking  of  such  an 
one,  detracted  mucn  from  his  reputa- 
tion by  ascribing  to  him  ill-temper, 
and  other  such  derogatory  qualities. 
*'  I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Chris 
tian  religion  to  say  that  the  fundamentals 
of  it,  that  is,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 


believed  in  it  by  all  men,  is  easy  to  be 
understood  by  all  men." — LoCKK. 

"  1  know  it  has  been  the  &shion  to  de- 
tract both  from  the  moral  and  literaiy 
character  of  Cicero ;  and  indeed  neither  his 
life  not  his  writings  are  without  the  cha- 
racteristics of  hnmanit7.''^KNOX. 

DESCRIBE.    Depict.    Charac- 

TERTZE. 

Describe  (Lat.  describe)  is  to 
write  down  an  account,  hence  to  give 
an  account,  whether  in  writing  or 
spoken  words.  True  description  is 
the  giving  in  words  of  an  account 
analogous  to  that  of  ocular  represen- 
tation ;  only  Describe  goes  mrther, 
and  gives  a  representation  of  complex 
objects  or  moral  events,  ss  well  as 
visible  forms  or  transactions ;  as,  to 
describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  an  event  took  place. 
Description  belongs  to  the  external 
manifestations  of  things,  and  ought 
to  be  full  and  clear,  that  is,  it  should 
enumerate  all  particulars,  and  repre- 
sent them  accurately  and  vividly. 


[design] 

"  How  •httll  final  fea  describe  her  heftrenly 

hce. 
For  fear,  through  wut  of  skill,  her  be«ot7 

to  diagTMe  I "  8PXN8SR. 

Depict  (Lat.  d^ingh-t.  part,  di- 
picltti,  to  portrayy  deserib€)  refers  to 
the  yivid  description  of  anything 
which  may  be  brought  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  before  the  mind's 
eye.  Both  Describb  and  Depict  in- 
volve the  representation  of  every 
detail  connected  with  the  subject 
described  or  depicted. 

"An  idea  of  Agnre  depided  oa  the  cho- 
loides  or  retim  of  the  eye."— ^lucdMes  of 
SukapWaUon, 

Characterize  (Gr.  ^pcuei^p.  an 
vmpression)  is  employed  in  moral  de- 
scription of  what  represents  the  sub- 
ject by  its  leading  feature  or  features. 
Hence  a  whole  course  of  conduct,  or 
a  whole  class  of  character  in  men, 
may  he  said  to  be  characterized  by 
•ome  one  strong  and  disttnettve  epithet, 
for  instance,  which,  without  delineatr 
ing  in  detail,  sets  a  peculiar  mark 
and  stamp  upon  it. 

*'  Riehanl  Martin  was  worthily  charaC' 
terixed  by  the  virtnoos  and  learned  men  of 
his  time  to  be  prinoeps  amomm." — Wood, 
f  Oxon, 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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DESCRY.  Espy.  Discover.  De- 
tect.    Discern.     Distinguish. 

To  Descry  (O.  Fr.decrtre,  Lat.d^- 
tenbire,  to  deeeribe)  is  to  discover  by 
the  eye  objects  difficult  of  discern- 
ment  by  reason  of  distance  or  dim- 
ness. When  the  difficulty  arises  from 
other  causes,  as  confusion  among  a 
number  of  similar  objects,  partial 
concealment,  or  the  like,  we  employ 
Espy  (O.  Fr.  eepier).  As  Descry  de- 
notes discriminative  penetration  of  the 
bodily  vision,  so  Espy  implies  acute- 
ness  of  vision  or  observation. 

Discover  (O.  Fr.  deteouvrir)  points 
to  the  bringing  to  light  of  what  was 
concealed  or  unknown.  This  may  be 
either  accidental  or  the  result  of  spe- 
cific research. 

To  Detect  (Lat,  ditcgtrty  part. 
dxUetuSfto  wMooer)  is  to  remove  what 
concealed  from  one's  view,  and  had 
been  in  moc^t  cases  purposely  so  placed ; 
as  to  detect  a  criminal  or  a  crime.  Such 


a  purpose  of  concealment,  however,  is 
not  essential  to  the  term,  as  we  speak 
of  detecting  an  error  in  a  calculstion, 
or  a  fallacy  in  an  srgument;  onW  what 
is  detected  is  never  a  matter  of  merit, 
but  always  an  error,  fiiult,  or  crime. 

Discern  (Lat.  dtjcem2re,  to  sgpa- 
rate,  to  mttle)  is  to  perceive  with  the 
inherent  power  of  the  &culty  of  bodily 
or  mental  identification,  whue  Descry 
is  always  physical.  From  this  power 
of  exact  vision  comes  the  faculty  of 
seeing  differences  in  objects;  and  this 
identification  of  an  object  by  setting 
aside  its  differences,  or  other  objects- 
which  differ  from  it,  is  diteemment. 
whether  in  the  physical  or  intellectual 
sense. 

Distinguish  (Lat.  distmgu^tre,  t» 
prick  of  ^  physically  implies  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  object,  but 
a  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the 
observer  to  recognize  its  specific  fea- 
tures and  characteristics,  and  so  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  objects. 
The  moral  application  is  analogous  to- 
this.  When  the  next  step  is  taken, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  this  accurate 
perception,  the  object  is  parted  off 
trom  other  objects — ^this  is  discern- 
ment. The  one  sees  clearly,  the  other 
sees  separatively. 

"  The  lint  deecrieing  of  the  enemy**  ap> 
proftch."— HouirsHBD. 

'*  Secure,  nnnoted  Coanul'i  prow  pnaied 

by. 
And  anchored  where  his  ambnsh  meant  U> 

lie. 
Screened  flrom  eapial  by  the  jntting  onpe 
That  rears   on    high  ite  mde    fantastic 

shape."  Byrok. 

"The  distinetion  of  a  first  diteooerer 
made  ns  cheerfully eneonnter  exery  danger,, 
and  submit  to  every  inoonrenience." — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

"  The  Romans  were  plagned  with  a  set 
of  public  oflBcers  belonginff  to  the  emperor's 
court  called  Curiosi  and  Imperatoris  oculi,, 
part  of  whose  employment  was  to  go  about 
as  detectors  of  frauds  and  misdemeanours.'* 
— JoRTnr. 

"  A  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents- 
of  the  heart."— J5tM«. 

"  No  more  can  you  duttn^nuA  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show." 

Shakxspkark. 


DESIGN. 
Mean. 


Purpose.      Intsvd, 
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These  terms  til  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  antecedent  to  action, 
and  relative  to  it. 

Mean  (A.  S.  mtman;  of.  mind, 
tnentemj  and  many  similar  words ), 
being  of  Saxon  origin,  is  the  most 
comprehensiTe  and  colloquial,  and  is 
employed  of  matters  of  any  degree  of 
importance,  signifjring  aimplj  to  have 
a  mind  to  do  a  thing  or  to  say  it,  as, 
*  *  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  ? " 
or,  **  What  do  jou  mean  to  do  this 
morning  ? "  It  is  used  also  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  circumstances,  erents,  or 
actions  in  the  sense  of  denote,  as, 
"  What  does  that  shouting  in  the 
streets  mean  ? "  Meaxiing  relates  to 
purpose  in  speech  and  in  action. 

**  Thai  wondred  what  she  irelde  iMfw."— 
GowxB. 

To  Design  (Lat.  designare,  to  mark 
out)  denotes  an  object  of  attainment 
placed  before  the  mind,  with  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  ste^  necessary  for  it.  It 
is  a  eompUeated  intention  carried  into 
action,  or  uroposed  for  it.  I  had  no 
design  to  hurt  you,  means  it  was  not 
a  part  of  my  aim  or  plan  to  do  so. 

"A«k  of  ^litidans  the  end  for  which 
lawa  were  onginallj  desifftud,  and  thej  will 
•newer  that  the  law*  were  designed  as  a 
protection  for  the  poor  and  weM  againit 
the  oppreaeioo  of  the  rioh  and  powerrol.*' — 

BUBXX. 

To  Intend  (Lat.  tntmd^,  to  strttch 
tcwardtf  to  be  intent  ujnm)  points  to  no 
more  than  the  genenl  setting  of  the 
mind  upon  doing  a  thing.  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  you,  means  that  it  l^as 
accidental;  ana  intention  is  commonly 
opposed  to  accident.  It  denotes  no 
more  than  the  presence  or  action 
of  the  will  as  distinguished  from  its 
absence.  The  intention  is  a  move- 
ment or  inclination  of  the  mind  in  re- 
^d  to  a  distant  object,  which  causes 
It  to  stretch  forward  toward  that  ob- 
ject.  The  design  is  an  idea  chosen 
and  adopted,  which  implies  method 
and  meditation.  An  intention  is  pure 
or  otherwise;  a  design  is  suddenly 
or  deliberately  formed,  and  may  l>e 
good  or  bad,  but  is  seldom  entirely 
l^ood.  One  may  be  mistaken  in  one^s 
intentions,  and  thwarted  in  one's  de- 
signs. 
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"  The/  that  do  me  good,  and  kaow  noc 
of  it,  are  caneet  of  mj  benefit,  thongti  I  do 
not  owe  them  my  thanks,  and  I  will  r»ther 
bleae  them  as  instnunents,  than  oondemn 
them  as  not  intenders.'* — Felthax. 

To  Purpose  (with  some  the  Fr. 
pour  penser ;  with  others  LAt.  propbsi' 
turn)  is  stronger  than  to  intend,  indi- 
cating a  permanent  resolution,  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  circum- 
stances must  be  made  subeenrient  to  it. 
I  purposed  to  hurt  you,  would  imply 
that  1  had  been  watching  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  managed  matters  accord- 
ingly. The  difference  between  in- 
tention and  purpose  is  that  between 
incipient  and  decisiye  yolition.  In- 
tentions may  be  remote,  purposes  are 
immediate.  The  intention  is  weaker 
than  the  purpose. 

"Steadllutlr  imrTMsif^  to  lead  a  new 
life.*'— CfttcrcA  r 


DESOLATE.  Desert.  Soli- 
tary. 

These  terms  express  under  modifi- 
cations the  idea  ot  local  solitude.  A 
place  is  Desolate  (Lat.  desololvi,  left 
tolitaryy  part,  of  dttblare)  in  reference 
to  human  occupation  and  use.  A  de- 
solate country  is  one  which  giyes  the 
impression  of  no  inhabitants  to  till  or 
inhabit  it.  A  desolate  house  or  room, 
one  which  shows  no  signs  of  occupa- 
tion, or  seems,  as  it  wertf,half  occupied. 
It  will  be  obsenred  that,  like  the  word 
gloomy  ,Desolats  isasubjectiye  rather 
than  an  objectire  term,  tnat  is,  it  ex- 
presses not  so  much  facts  or  appear- 
ances of  nature  as  their  impressions 
upon  our  own  minds.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  employed  exclusiyely  of 
the  state  of  the  person. 

*'  Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  deeolate,'* 
—Pkainu. 

*'  How  is  Babylon  become  a  detotatiom. 
among  the  nations !  "—BMe. 

D  F.8ERT  (  Lat  d£icrtre,part.  desertus, 
to  aitandon)  denotes  natural  unfitness 
for  occupation^  and  applies  only  to 
natural  localiues.  A  desert  island  is 
without  inhabitants,   because   it    is 

I  without  the  natural  means  of  support- 
ing them.    A    desolate    place    may 

I   or  may  not  have  been  at  one  time 


[dbstint] 

occupied,  and  may  be  partlj  occupied 
at  present. 

'*'  FoU  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blnah  an- 

«een. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
O1U.Y. 

Solitary  (Lat.  totitarius)  denotes 
no  more  than  removed  from  the  haunts 
and  occupation  of  human  beings. 
The  deptn  of  a  South  American 
forest,  tnoueh  peopled  with  animals 
of  many  kinds,  would  be  terriblj  soli- 
tary to  a  man.  Solitary  is  applicable 
to  persons  as  well  as  localities,  in  the 
-sense  of  removed  from  others  of  the 
kind. 

"It  hath  been  disputed  which  is  a  state 
of  greater  perfeetion,  the  social  or  the  soli- 
Awy."— Attjirbubt. 

DESPAIR.  Despondency.  Des- 
peration. 

Despondency  (Lat.  Unimum  de- 
tfwndtrey  to  bte  courage)  is  the  least 
riolent,  but  often  the  more  lasting  of 
the  three.  It  is  a  low  state  of  the 
feelings  which  leads  to  an  unhopeful 
view  of  things. 

**  He  fonnd  his  Indian  friend  leaning  his 
head  against  a  post,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
Qtmost  languor  and  despojtdency."— Cook's 
Voyages, 

Between  Dfspair  and  Despera- 
tion ^O.  Fr.  despererj  tat.  desperare) 
there  is  a  practical  difference,  in  tLat 
one  is  a  passive,  the  other  an  energetic 
hopelessness.  This  is  expressed  in 
common  language.  Men  fall  into  de- 
-9pair,  and  are  worked  up  to  despera- 
tion. Desperation  seizes  the  weapon. 
Despair  sits  with  folded  hands. 

"  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  nnattain- 
ableneas  of  any  ^ood,  which  works  diffe- 
rently in  men's  minds,  sometimes  produoing 
tueasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  in- 
■  -Locks. 
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Despair  is,  however,  more  compre- 
liensive  than  this.  <'It  is,"  says 
(^ogan,  ''a  permanent  fear  of  losing 
Mme  valuable  good,  of  suffering  some 
dreadful  evil,  or  remaining  in  a  state 
of  actual  misery ,  without  any  mixture 
of  hope." 

"  Daughters  of  Ere,  whom  desperation, 
the  eiEect  of  their  first  iklae  step,  hath 
driTBtt  to  the  lowest  walks  of  vulgar  prosti- 
Utioa."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 


DESTINATION.     Destiny. 

These  two  words  (formed  irom  the 
Lat.  (UstHnarey  to  destine)  differ  as  the 
human  and  controllable  from  the 
superhuman    and  uncontrollable    or 

Srovidential.  Destiny  is  used  of  in- 
ividuals  and  the  final  point  of  their 
personal  history.  Destination  of 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  denotes 
no  more  than  the  end  at  which  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  intended  to  arrive,  or 
the  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is  put. 

"  Which  of  us  in  setting  out  upon  a  risit, 
a  diversion,  or  an  affair  of  business,  appre- 
hends a  possibilitj  of  not  arriving  at  his 
place  of  aestination,  yet  at  the  same  time 
does  not  apprehend  himself  at  liberty  to 
alter  his  course  in  any  part  of  his  pro- 
gress t "— Srabch,  Liffht  of  Nature. 

**  Thus  the  Pagans  hw\  the  mme  notion 
with  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
of  a  double  destiny  depending  upon  human 
choice."— JoBTDf. 

DESTINY.    Fate.    Lot.    Doom. 

Destiny  (see  above)  is  used  both 
of  the  end  to  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  fore  appointed,  and  of  the  course  of 
things  which  brings  them  to  it.  The 
idea  of  destiny  involves  elements  of 
greatness  and  immutability.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  common  things  or  per- 
sons or  the  details  of  life,  but  to  its 
apparent  purpose  and  consummation. 
One  may  strugele  against  one's  lot.  or 
recover  from  what  it  may  be  one's  mte 
to  suffer;  but  destinjr  is  final  and  ir- 
resistible. Any  one  might  speak  of  his 
fiite  or  his  lot;  only  those  who  run 
important  careers  could  speak  of  their 
destiny. 

**  But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny. 
Or  break  the  ehain  of  strong  necessity. 
Which  fast  is  tied  to  J«Te's  eternal  seat  V* 

SPBHSBR. 

Fate  stands  to  Destiny  as  an  item 
to  a  sum  (  Lat.  fatumy  fate)f  and  is  em- 
ployed, as  destiny  never  is,  of  the  de- 
tails  of  life.  It  is  seldom  used  in  a 
fiivourable  sense,  as,  '<In  travelling 
it  is  almost  always  my  fiite  to  meet 
with  delays."  So  far  as  a  man's  con- 
dition has  resulted  from  unconscious 
causes,  as  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  we  speak  of  his  fiite.  So  &r  as 
we  attribute  it  to  the  ordainment  of 
more  powerful  beings,  we  apeak  of 
bis  destiny.    Fate  is  blind;  destiny 
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hfts  foresight.    The  theist  tpeaks  of 
destiny,  the  atheist  of  fate. 

"  I  woald  not  hare  that  fate  light  npoa 
jov  -which  ueth  to  befkll  tome,  who  flrom 
ffoldcn  students  beeome  silver  bachelors  and 
leaden  masters."— Howsll. 

Lot  (Fr.  loX^  thart)  commonly  re- 
fers to  something  connected  with  the 
whole  course  of  life,  which  gives  it  a 
distinctive  character  for  good  or  for 
il),  as, "  Trouble  is  the  common  lot  of 
men." 

"  To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below ; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life  Ito  »▼< 
woe.**  Pop: 


»Te  OS 

POPK. 

Doom  (deem,  to  judge)  is  the  final 
close  of  liie,  renurd^  as  a  matter 
foreordained,  ana  is  never  used  in  a 
happy  sense.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
like  lot,  of  the  details  of  life  itself, 
when  it  is  at  once  unhappy  and  con- 
tinuous, as,  **  I  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  years  of  my  early  life  in  exile 
from  my  home." 

"  Ere  Hector  meets  his  <(6om.**— Pops. 

DESTITUTE.    Devoid.    Void. 

Of  these,  Void  (Lat.  ifUiuus)  has  a 
physical  application,  although  the 
word  emptif  is  at  present  a  more  com- 
mon subsutute  for  it,  as — 

"  The  void  helmet.**— Cowper's  Iliad. 

Dbvoid  is  reserved  for  the  morally 
empty.  There  is  ver;^  little  difference 
of  meaning  between  it  and  Dcstitutb 
^Lat.  dinituere,  part.  detfUiUuSf  to 
/0riti/c0),but  Dsvoinpartakes  rather  of 
thenatureof  a  purely  negative,  Dbsti- 
TVTB  of  a  privative  epithet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  destitute  is  to  be 
devoid  of  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  belong,  or  where  it  might 
De  requisite^  as  bMSts  are  devoid  of 
speech,  which  nature  has  simply 
dfenied  them.  A  man  is  destitute  of 
leuming  when  we  think  of  his  capa- 
bility of  acquiring  it,  devoid  or  it 
when  we  think  of  Uie  simple  fact  that 
he  does  not  possess  it.  Destitute  is, 
therefore,  commonly  employed  of  the 
absence  of  the  common  requirements 
or  necessaries  of  life;  as,  destitute  of 
daily  food  or  of  clothing^  where  we 
should  not  employ  devoid.  Devoid 
thus  seems  to  nave  a  more  abstract 
usage,  as  we  might  still  say,  devoid 
of  all  means  of  subsistence.    We  are 
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devoid  of  fiusulties,  and  destitute  of 
means  or  possessions.  But  a  ret 
stronger  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Destitute  involves  the  non-posses- 
sion of  what  is  in  some  wa^r  necessary 
or  deiirabU  to  possess ;  while  Devoid 
is  more  neutral,  and  may  be  used  of 
the  absence  of  faulty  or  culpable  quali- 
ties. 

"  Devoid  of  priit  oertaine  she  was." 

Chxuckr. 
"  This  faire  ladj  on  this  wise  dettitvU 
Of  all  comfort  and  consolation." 

Ibid. 

DESTRUCTIVE.  Ruinous.  Per- 
nicious. 

We  use  the  term  Destructive  (Lat. 
distruhrej  topiUldoum  tomething buUty 
when  we  simply  think  of  the  ten- 
dency to  efiect  permanent  termina-^ 
tion  to  what  had  form,  life,  beauty^ 
power,  and  the  like. 

"  Loaded  with  sold,  he  sent  his  darling  far 
From  noise  and  tumults  and  destructioe 
war.**  Drtdkn. 

We  use  the  term  Ruinous  (Lat. 
rumbnu,  going  to  ruin)  when  we 
think  of  uie  voIm  of  that  which  is 
so  destroyed^  for  ruin  it  destruction 
visible.  Ruined  reputation,  blighted 
hopes,  and  the  like,  are  terms  recall- 
ing the  fairness  of  what  is  lost,  and 
not  the  mere  loss  or  destruction.  A 
destructive  agency  simply  takes  away, 
and  may  be  so  far  good  if  the  thing 
that  is  destroyed  be  noxious;  but 
ruinous  implies  the  taking  awav  in  a 
sad  and  fatal  way  of  what  we  should 
desire  to  live  and  la8t. 

"Of  all  these  expensive  and  uncertain 
projeoti,  however,  which  bring  bankruptcj 
upon  the  mater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  tnem,  there  is  none  perhaps  more 
perfieotij  nuNOws  than  the  search  alter  new 
silver  and  gold  mines."->4MiTH,  WeaUhof 
Natims. 

Pernicious  (Lat.  pemicibtusy  de* 
structive)  is  employed  of  what  harms 
man's  inner  powers ;  as,  of  life,  health, 
morals,  interfering^,  as  the  word  ety- 
mologically  implies,  with  the  vital 
force  of  things  {pemecdre,  to  kill  out' 
right)y  and  obstructive  of  wholesome 
energies,  physical  or  moral.  But  it 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  Destructive 
or  Ruinous.  That  which  is  destruc- 
tive removes  what  exists,  that  which 
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it  rninoQS  S{>oil8  what  exists,  that 
which  is  pernicious  man  it.  Destrnc- 
tiire  and  ruinons  influences  are  abso- 
lute and  final,  pernicious  influence 
may  be  counteracted  or  removed. 

"  He  irlio  has  Tented  a  perrUemu  doctrine 
or  pobliahed  an  ill  book  most  know  that  his 
gnilt  and  his  life  determine  not  together." 
—South. 

DESUETUDE.    Disusb. 

Disuse  is  simply  the  cessation  of 
eustomaxy  or  common  use.  Desue- 
tude (Lat.  dinutudo)  is  the  cessation 
of  custom,  fashion,  or  practice.  In 
regard  to  uie  present  fiisnion  of  dress 
in  our  own  countxy  as  compared  wiUi 
that  of  the  last  century,  the  rapier  has 
&llen  into  disuse,  the  wearing  of  it 
into  desuetude. 

DETAIL.    Details. 

Derived  from  the  French  detaiUer, 
to  cut  «p,  hence  to  deal  with  seyerally 
or  in  particular.  These  words  are  re- 
spectiTely  subjective  and  objective  in 
their  character.  The  verb  to  detail 
has.  the  force  of  the  former.  It  is  to 
enumerate  several  things,  or  to  de- 
scribe a  complex  thing  according  to 
the  several  particulars  which  compose 
it.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others^ 
the  singular  and  the  plural  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  as  m  the  case  of 
Ruin  and  Ruins.  We  make  the  de- 
tail and  find  the  details :  the  one  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  tning  is  repre- 
sented, the  other  the  items  of  which  it 
is  eomposed.  Every  complex  trans- 
action m  life  has  its  manifold  details 
of  which  an  account  may  from  time  to 
time  be  given  in  detail. 

DETER.  DiacouBAOs.  Dis- 
hearten. 

Deter  (Lat.  dcterrcn,  to  frighten 
from)  is  to  prevent  firom  action  by  fear 
of  consequences^  or  of  the  difficulty, 
imprudence,  or  risk  of  the  attempt. 

To  Discourage  (O.  Fr.  descourager) 
is  to  prevent  from  action,  or  to  lessen 
ener^  in  action  by  such  representa- 
tions as  aflfect  the  spirit  of  the  person 
contemplating  or  making  the  attempt. 
Discourage  admits  of degree8,but  De- 
ter is  absolute.  Circumstances,  sa  well 
as  the  representations  of  individuals, 
maj  deter,  discourage,  or  dishearten. 
Persons  are  discouraged  in  their  under- 
takings, and  deterred  ^rom  tiiem. 


'*  So  that»  npon  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  thexe  is  no  reason  whj  any  man 
should  be  deterred  from  a  holy  and  rirtaova 
life  for  fear  of  the  Uboor  and  pains  of  it. 
Because  every  <me  that  is  wicked  takes 
more  pains  in  another  way  and  is  more  in- 
dnstriooi,  only  to  a  worse  purpose."-  -Tiir 

L0T90N. 

"A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable 
letters  by  which  the  wits  of  Froilce  have 
signalised  their  names,  will  prove  that 
otner  nations  need  not  be  diaamraged  from 
the  like  attempts  by  the  consciousness  of 
inability."— iZamA^. 

Dishearten  is  in  English  what  Dis- 
couRAOfi  is  as  a  word  of  French  and 
Latin  formation  {caeurj  Lat.  cor,  the 
heart) ;  but  Discourage  may  apply  to 
the  case  in  which  the  action  is  in- 
tended only.  Dishearten  bd  implies 
that  it  is  actually  undertaken.  One 
is  deterred  from  beginning;  dis- 
couraged in  beginning^  or  in  proceed- 
ing ;  disheartened  m  proceeding. 
Disheartened  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, Discourage  both  to  persons  and 
their  efiforts. 

"  His  astonished  and  duhearteTied  col- 
leagues.**—Bancroft. 
Deter  and  Discourage  denote  gene- 
rally the  action  of  the  judgment.  Dis- 
hearten an  influence  upon  the  spirits. 
One  is  deterred  by  formidable  diffi- 
culty or  opposition,  discouraged  by 
the  representations  of  advisers,  or  a 
calm  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
case;  disheartened  by  anything  that 
robs  us  of  spirit,  energy,  or  hope. 

DETERIORATE.    Degenerate. 

The  idea  of  growingworse  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  That  is  said  to 
Deteriorate  (Lat.  deterioraref  to 
make  wane)  of  which  the  intrimic 
goodnett  is  impaired.  The  term  ia 
applicable  to  that  which  is  good  and 
excellent  in  a  moral  ss  well  as  a  phy- 
sical sense.  That  is  said  to  Degene- 
rate (Lat.  deghiltraref  to  maluSf  or  to 
grow  worse)  which  deteriorates  so  as  to 
receive  new  properties,  and  these,  ge- 
nerally, infenor  or  worse ;  or  to  depart 
from  so  as  to  fall  short  of  a  collective 
standard.  Courajg^e  deteriorates  when 
it  simply  diminishes,  it  degenerates 
into  cruelty  or  rashness.  In  deteriora- 
tion the  leading  idea  is  the  impaired 
state  arrived  at,  in  degeneration  the 
noble  state  departed  from.  Individual 
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ncet,  and  moral  qnalities  or  character 
may  deteriorate  or  degenerate.  Phj- 
aieal  qualities  or  character  may  de- 
terioratey  not  degenerate,  except  when 
they  belong  to  peraons. 

"  When  wit  tmiMretaeth  deeanoy  it  <£»- 
gtneraUs  into  iuMtenee  and  impietj."— 

TlIXOTBON. 

**  The  art  of  war  was  great! j  deteruh 
ra<erf."~8ovTEST. 

DEVELOP.    Unfold.   Unravel. 

To  Develop  is  to  open  out  what 
was  contained  in  anotner  thing,  or 
in  the  thinf  itself  (  Fr.  divtlofper).  In 
D  B  V  elop  Uiese  two  ideas  are  inherent ; 
viz.,  the  gradual  opening  of  the  whole 
containing,  and  the  gradual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  particular  contained.  So 
we  might  say,  '<  Time  developed  his 
character,"  or  '*  Circumstances  de- 
veloped the  crueltT  which  was  latent 
in  his  character.'  Unlike  Unfold, 
Develop  is  not  used  of  purely  phv- 
sical  processes.  We  speak  of  ue  de- 
velopment of  plans,  plots,  ideas,  the 
mina  ;  and  also  of  the  development  of 
one  species  from  another,  ot  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  in  growth ; 
"but  tuese  are  scientific  terms  involving 
other  ideas,  as,  «.^.,  of  the  vital  func- 
tions in  growth.  We  should  never 
speak  of  the  development  of  a  fla^  or 
a  table-cloth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  used  of  manual  or  mechanical 
unfolding.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  sense  of  the  mechanical  process  of 
gradually  opening.  Unfold  is  used  as 
well  as  in  tne  other;  but  in  this  latter 
Develop  expresses  far  more  than  Un- 
folDj  and  relates  to  the  laws  of  ex- 
panHion  by  which  a  thing  unfolds  in 
aefinite  se<)uence  of  expansion,  and 
in  conformity  with  principles  which 
conserve  the  type  developed.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  true  and  a  vicious  de- 
velopment. But  Unfold  when  used 
of  immaterial  things  means  little  more 
than  to  exhibit  or  declare  in  order ;  as 
to  unfold  a  tale.  Principles,  plots,  or 
plans  are  developed,  circumstances  un- 
folded, difficulties  and  mysteries  un- 
ravelled. When  Develop  is  used  of 
intellectual  subject-matter,  it  denotes 
the  opening  out  of  what  contained 
many  ideas  really  expressed,  but  in  a 
manner  so  close  aua  latent  as  not  to 
strike  the  observation  or  come  home 
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to  the  undentanding.  A  good  defini- 
tion sums  up  a  matter  so  completelj, 
that  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  (fe- 
velop  that  definition  to  give  all  that 
has  to  be  known  concerning  it. 

To  Unravel  (O.  Germ,  nffen,  to 
pluck)  is  purely  a  mechanical  effort 
of  separating  what  is  complicated, 
whether  naturally  or  accidentally,  ana 
expresses  simple  disentanglement,  not 
^owth  or  expansion.  As  the  fbrmer 
mdicate  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
or  art,  so  the  latter  indicates  extraor- 
dinary and  counteractive  processes, 
and  often  implies  the  abnormal  state 
of  that  which  needs  to  be  unravelled. 
'*  Then  take  him  to  dewlop  if  jron  can. 
And  hew  the  block  dfand  get  oat  the  man.** 

POFX. 

"  Several  pieces  of  eloth,  the  largest  we 
had  seen  beug  flf^  Tarda  long;  which  thej 
tmfolded  and  (HgfOMjtd  ao  as  to  melEe  the 
greatest  show  poaiible.*'— Cook's  Foyages. 

**  What  riddle's  this  P  Ut^M  foartelf^. 
dear  RoUn.*'— 8bx  Jobsok. 

*'  That  great  chain  of  canaee  which.  Unk- 
ing one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of 
God  Himaelf,  can  never  be  mmnMed  hj 
anj  indvstry  of  oars." — ^Bubkx. 

DEVOUT.  Pious.  Rbuoious. 
Holt. 

Of  these  the  two  former  are  appli- 
cable only  to  persons,  the  bst  in  the 
general  sense  of  connected  with  or  re- . 
fating  to  religion,  to  things,  as  re- 
ligious edifices,  meetings,  booics,  &c., 
holy  places,  and  the  like.  The  De- 
vout man  (Fr.  d^oO  is  he  whose 
mind  is  given  to  religious  feeling, 
and  is  apt  in  the  exercise  of  prayer, 
divine  praise,  and  spiritual  medita- 
tion. The  Pious  man  (Lat  pius) 
has  reverence  and  love  toward  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  Devout  points 
Co  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion, so  Pious  points  to  its  moral 
sentiments. 

Reugious  (Lat.  ret(gw^  rtwrenc§ 
for  God)  is  a  wider  term,  and  de- 
notes one  who,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  ana 
is  opposed  to  irreligious  or  worldly, 
as  tne  pious  man  is  oppoeed  to  the 
impious  or  profane,  ana  the  devout  to 
the  indifferent  or  irreverent. 

Holy  (A.  S.  hdlig),  when  used  of 
penons,  is  employed  to  denote  men  of 
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especial  Bsintlinew  or  puritj  and  in- 
tegritr  of  life,  the  reealt  of  the  ooa- 
tinoed  influence  of  religion  upon  their 
nature. 

"Thus  we  tee  ihe  dtvoutnetM  of  BiMvaltA 
in  Hit  fremient retirement  to  sotitorj  mjet, 
in  Hb  hahitnal  giving  of  thanks,  in  Hia  xe- 
fereaee  of  the  beftntiee  and  operations  of 
aatnre  to  the  bonntj  of  ProTidenoe,  in  His 
«aniest  addreeaes  to  His  Father,  more  par- 
tkalarljr  that  short  bat  solemn  one  before 
raising  Laaams  from  the  dead,  and  in  the 
deep  piety  of  His  behayionr  in  the  garden 
«n  the  last  OTening  of  His  life."— Paiat. 

"  Oar  whole  dnty  is  made  np  but  of  three 
thin^,  that  a  man  lire  soberly  with  respect 
to  himself;  righteoosly  with  respect  to  his 
neighbours,  uid  pioutly  with  respect  to 
Qod.*— Shabp. 

«*  The  first  requisite  in  religion  is  serious- 
aess ;  no  immression  can  be  made  without 
it.  An  orderly  life  so  far  as  others  are  able 
to  obserre  us  is  now  and  then  produced  by 
prudential  motires  or  by  dint  of  habit;  bat 
without  seriousness  there  can  be  no  reliaums 
principle  at  the  bottom,  no  course  or  con- 
duct nwn  retigiouM  motiTes;  in   a  word, 
there  can  be  no  religion." — Falkt. 
"  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  anttaue  towers 
That  crown  the  watery  glade 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  hofy  shade.**  GsAT. 

DEXTERITY.  Address.  Adroit- 

KESS. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  a 
physical  and  moral  sense,  tnat  is,  are 
applied  analogously  to  moral  things. 

Address  (Fr.  adreste)  is  more  mental 
than  ph jsiod  in  any  case.  It  denotes 
skill  practically  applied,  BO  as  entirely 
to  meet  a  certain  end,  especially  one 
proposed  on  short  notice.  It  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Dexterity  (Lat. 
dutMtatemf  dext^ruy  the  right  hand), 
or  Adroitness  (Fr.  adroit,  dexterout, 
^rewd).  Dexterity  is  that  kind  of 
cleverness  which  comes  of  heing  a 
perfect  master  hy  practice  or  expe- 
rience of  the  means  or  instrument 
employed.  Address  may  he  shown 
in  unproving  advantages;  dexterity 
and  adroitness,  which  is  a  sharp  and 
sudden  exhibition  of  dexterity,  rather 
denote  the  skilful  avoidance  of  danger, 
or  escape  firom  difficulty.  Address  is 
a  species  of  manners,  that  is,  manners 
as  specifically  exhibited  towards  cer- 
tain penons.  Lounging^  inattentioiu 
whiffling  in  company  indicate  baa 
manners.    Hesitation,  shyness,  stam- 


mering, a  want  of  self-poesessita,  or 
too  much  of  it,  show  a  bad  address. 
Dexterity  relates  primarily  to  the 
manner  of  executing  things,  address 
also  to  the  means.  Dexterity  is  more 
fully  dependent  on  practice  and  use, 
address  on  natural  qualities.  Dex- 
terity gives  an  air  of  ease  and  conse>- 
quent  grace  in  action;  address  adds 
an  air  of  fineness  and  art.  Dexterity 
is  manual  address,  as  address  is  mentiu 
dexterity.  Small  matters  may  be  con- 
ducted with  dexterity.  Address  is 
shown  not  in  trivial  but  in  important 
things. 

*'  Whaterer  good  from  clear  understand- 
ing, deliberate  advice,  sagacious  foreM^ht, 
stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right 
intention,  and  orderly  proceedingdoth  natu- 
rally result,  wisdom  confer8.**--0ARROW. 

*'  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  eren  in 
common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without 
much  practice  and  experience.** — SsuTK, 
WeaUhofNatUms, 

"  The  stoic  and  the  libertine,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  are  equally  adroit  in  the  ap* 
plication  of  the  telescope  and  thequadrant." 
>-HoR8LXT. 

DIADEM.    Crown.    Coronet. 

The  Crown  (Lat.  e6rona)  is  the 
simplest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
these  terms.  It  is  applicable  to  almost 
anything  that  encircles  the  head,  being 
of  a  solid  and  ornamental  character. 

The  Diadem  (Gr.  Sta^fMi,  a  band, 
orJiUst)  was,  as  its  name  expresses, 
an  ornamental  head-band  or  fillet 
worn  as  an  emblem  of  rojaltv.  The 
Coronet  is  a  slighter  kind  of  crown. 
The  crown  is  the  symbol  of  royal 
authority  and  dignity,  the  diadem  of 
imperial  splendour,  the  coronet  of 
titled  nobility. 

DICTATE.  Prescribe.  Sugoest. 

To  Dictate  (Lat.  dietdre,  part. 
dietdtiu)  is  to  issue  a  command  in 
such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  appear  to 
be  based  upon  the  will  of  the  com- 
mander; which  deems  nothing  too 
minute  to  be  the  subject  of  such  com- 
mand, as  when  a  powerful  party, 
being  offended,  dictates  the  terms  on 
which  the  apologv  shall  be  made.  To 
dictate  is  more  authoritative,  arbitrary, 
and  minute  than  Prescribe  (Lat. 
prcKTiMre),  and  has  to  do  with  the 
'  words   and  terms  and    minutisB  of 
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thmgft;  while  Pbescribb  has  to  do 
imther  with  rulen  and  general  modes 
of  dealing,  aa  partaking  less  of  the 
nature  of  oommand  and  more  of  direct- 
ion or  counael.  Prescribing  is  com- 
monlj  the  expression  of  superior  wis- 
dom, dictation  of  superior  power  only, 
or  the  assumption  of  it. 

Suggest  (Lat.  $ugf(&r)ire)  is  less 
authoritatiTe  than  either,  being  a 
holding  out  of  partial  truth  or  the 
indirect  exhibition  of  counsel  or  com- 
mand, in  faith  that  the  object  of  it 
will  himself  supply  what  is  practi- 
cally needed  to  complete  it.  All  three 
are  used  of  internal  as  well  as  external 
promptings^  as  we  speak  of  the  dictates 
of  nsture,  ox  what  is  prescribed  by  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  and  of  the 
suggestions  of  prudence.  Of  the  three, 
it  may  be  said,  that  for  their  force,  dic- 
tation depends  on  the  power  of  the 
person  dictating,  prescription  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  tning  prescribed,  and 
suggestion  on  the  sense  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  suggestion  is  made. 

"I  hope  God  hath  given  to  me  to  be 
mHter  of  my  own  pMsion,  and  endowed 
me  with  that  reaaon  that  will  dictate  onto 
me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and  benefit." 
—State  TriaU. 

"Preeeribe  not  m  onr  dnUes.** 

Srakxspkars. 

"  Arthor,  thej  mj,  is  killed  to-night, 

On  yoxat  tuggeatUm.**  Ibid. 

*'  Nothing  eertainly  being  to  iTrannical 
as  ignoranee,  where  time  and  poeieasioB 
enable  it  to  prescribe.**— BovTK. 

DICTIONARY.  Vocabulary. 
Glossary.  Lexicon.  Enctclopsdia. 

Dictionary  (Fr.  dicHonnairt)  is  a 
list  of  words  commonly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  or  which  belong 
to  a  system,  whether  of  lan^age  or 
any  otner,  as  a  dictionai^  ot  botany, 
medicine,  biography.  It  admits  of 
every  degree  of  copiousness  in  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  from  a  line  to 
an  article. 

Lexicon  (Xi^utor)  is  only  the  same 
word  in  Greek  udietionary  in  English, 
and  is  especiallyapplied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  learned  languages  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

A  Vocabulary  (Lat.  vHedbulum,  a 
vocabUf  or  word)  is  a  list  of  terms, 
Uke  dictionaiy,  connected  with 


system,  but  not  professing  to  be  ex- 
haustiye;  as,  e.g.  a  French  yocabulary 
of  words  most  commonly  used  in  con- 
yersation.  It  gives  the  meaning  but 
not  the  explanation  of  words.  It 
sometimes  means  any  person's  stock 
of  words. 

A  Glossary  (Lat.  glo$»arium,  Gr. 
y^MO-n,  a  tongue^  is  an  explanatory 
yocabulary,  in  which  certain  words 
are  selected  and  arranged  for  con- 
sideration in  detail,  ft  commonly 
consists  of  peculiar  words,  unfamiliar 
or  unknown. 

An  Encyclopedia  (Gr.  lyxwiXo- 
iFeuiua,  a  somewhat  barbarous  substi- 
tute hr  iynuHJiioi  wmhia  ;  literally, 
eireular  inUructiony  i.e.^  instruction  in 
the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  Greek  youths), 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  system  or  province,  but  em- 
braces the  whole  sphere  of  human 
knowled^,  and  explains  not  merely 
the  meanmgof  word8,butthe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  they  represent. 

'*  The  laws  of  God  and  of  Nature  an  tafe, 
bnt  Salmaaint'  Didumary  is  imdone.** — 
Milton. 

"  His  vooabutary  seems  to  have  been  no 
larger  than  was  neeenary  for  the  transae- 
tion  of  bnsiness.'*— Hacaulat. 

'*  In  the  fflossarial  index  of  former  edi- 
tions (of  Shakespeare),    the   reader 


merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  of 
words  and  references  to  the  passages  i^*^ 
they  occnr»  often  with  very  different  i 


I  where 


ittgs,  and  is  thus  called  npon  to  roam  OTer 
many  volnmes  in  order  to  form  a  glosaary 
for  himself."— Boswxll. 

*'The  lexicome  of 
Johnson. 

"  This  enqfdom^ia  and  round  of  know- 
ledge."—Sib  T.  Sbown. 

DIET.    Food.    Regimbn. 


andent    toognes."— 


As  Food  expresses  generally  any- 
thing on  which  a  living  animaiyesof ,. 
so  DiBT  (Gr.  Uaivu,  manner  of  luring} 
and  RsoiMEN  (Lat.  ri^lbnen,  Fttu/anop, 
government)  are  employed  only  of  hu- 
man beings.  Diet  is  ordinaiyand  sys- 
tematic food,  whether  prescribed  for 
health's  sake  or  in  any  other  way. 
Black  broth  was  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  ancient  Spartans.  Regimen  difiers 
from  diet,  first  in  relating  to  quantity 
as  well  as  Quality  of  food  prescribed, 
and,  seconaly,  m  relating  to  other 
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matten  appertaininjg^  to  the  way  of 
iivingy  even  to  fastug,  or  the  absti- 
oenoe  from  food. 

**  Their  iUliire  m  remedies  maj  be  re»> 
eoBAblj  attribated  to  the  alterations  irhieh 
the  Iramaa  firame  is  foniid  to  naderffo  in  the 
rerolation  of  ages  bv  a  general  change  of 
^iatetie  ra^unm."— Kxox,  SMtays, 

DIFFERENCE.  Variety.  Va- 
RiATiON.  Contrast.  Diversity. 
Distinction.     Contrariety.     Dia- 

AOBEEMSNT. 

Difference  (Lat.  diffl^ntia)  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  state  of  being 
onlUce ;  and  inasmuch  as  Nature  never 
exActXj  repeats  herself,  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  the  mere  absence 
of  identity,  as,  "  It  is  a  different  neis 
«on,"  which  is  equivalent  to,  "  It  is 
not  the  same  person."  The  term 
Different  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  various  on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
^tA«  on  the  other.  Different  shows 
the  unlikeness  as  existing  in  general ; 
Various  marks  the  dissimilanty  of  the 
species.  We  might  say  that  things 
are  infinitely  yarious,  but  not  in« 
finitely  different,  for  this  latter  word 
relates  not  to  abstract  but  to  specific 
unlikeness.  The  flowers  of  a  rose- 
bush will  be  of  yarious  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour,  and,  if  the  kind  be 
red,  will  be  different  from  the  white 
kinds.  Different  people  think  dif- 
ferently. Various  is  thus  seen  to  be 
of  less  intensity  than  Difperrnt.  On 
the  other  hand.  Different  stands  to 
Unlike  as  the  positive  to  the  negative. 
Two  things,  m  so  far  as  they  are 
merely  two,  may  be  different  without 
being  unlike.  Between  two  things 
that  are  different  we  may  still  draw  a 
comparison ;  but  unlikeness  tends  to 
excmde  comparison.  Different  be- 
longs to  the  inherent  nature  of  things, 
unhke  to  the  effect  which  theypro- 
dnce  upon  us.  Blue  is  different  nrom 
green ;  a  circle  is  unlike  a  square. 

Difference  implies  a  comparison  in- 
stituted by  the  mind,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  confusion  by  precision  of  ideas. 
Dtfierenoe  goes  no  farther  than  to  ex- 
clude identity.  The  difference  is  that 
peculiarity  of  quality  or  form  which 
Belongs  to  one  thing  exclusively  o^ 
another. 

"lateHeetval  difertneet  shaU   shortlj 


cease,  and  tnea  Buaral  difertncet  shall 
take  place.  One  moment  shall  equal  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  knowing 
and  ignorant  person  shall  at  last  stand 
upon  eqaal  ground  ;  bnt  the  good  and  bad 
men  shall  be  differenced  fbrerer.**— Bates. 

Distinction  (Lat.  distinctionem)  is 
sharply-defined  or  palpably-i^parent 
difference.  Such  aistinction  may  be 
natural,  scientific,  practical,  or  scien- 
tific and  natural  at  the  same  time. 
*^  A  binary  constellation,  which,  under 
a  telescope  of  low  power,  looks  like  a 
single  Btar,under  one  of  greater  power, 
resolves  itself  into  two  autinet  stars.'' 
This  is  a  purely  physical  distinction. 
The  distinction  between  contrary  and 
eontradietory  propositions  in  logic  is 
technical  or  scientific.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
departments  of  nature  is  both  scien- 
tific and  naturaL  In  the  common 
phrase,  **  A  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference," the  term  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  mental  or  scientific  distinction, 
which  the  phrase  denotes  as  being 
sought  to  be  made,  while  no  corre- 
sponding difference  exists  in  fact  or 
nature.  To  murder  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age,  means  to  do  so 
withoutrecognizing  these  natural  diffe- 
rences ;  the  phrase  tpithout  dittinction 
bein^  here  equivalent  to  without 
malfing  or  observing  a  distinction. 
Distinction  is  applied  to  delieaU  varia- 
tions, diversity  to  glaring  differences, 
difference  to  hostile  unlikeness. 

"  Men,  women,  maids  without  dittiHetioH 
fall."  Shakxspxarx. 

As  Difference  andDisTiNcriON  are 
absolute, so  Variety,  Variation,  and 
DivERSTTY  are  relative.  They  imply 
at  least  some  common  idea  to  which 
^e  objects  are  referred,  if  not  some 
common  nature  to  which  they  belong. 

Variety  (Lat.  vdrietaUm)  denotes 
difference  of  such  a  nature  as  strikes 
the  observation  in  any  aggregate  of 
things,  or  in  one  thing  ss  regards  the 
aggregate  or  class  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, as  a  variety  of  objects  in  a 
landscape,  a  variety  of  the  species. 
Variety  is  an  ordinance  of  nature  for 
relieving  the  effect  of  too  great  unifi)r' 
mity.  The  mind  takes  cognisance  of 
variety,  as  the  taste  of  diversity  and 
the  perception  of  difference. 

Variation  (Lat.  vtfristumsm)  ex- 
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prenet  a  prooefs,  as  yariety  ezprenea 
a  retal^  and  therefore  may  mean  apur- 
poaed  indneing:  of  yariety  aa  well  as 
that  which  ia  withont  design.  Variety 
can  only  he  hetween  two  or  more 
things  or  parte  of  the  same  thing ;  but 
variation  may  be  of  one  entire  thing. 
So  we  might  say,  ''There  is  great 
rarietj  of  coloar  in  this  sinrie  fktwer,*' 
but  we  should  mean  in  dinerent  parts 
of  it.  Or.  again,  the  flower,  that  is,  the 
whole  otit,  has  undergone  great Taria^ 
tion  from  change  of  Soil. 

Diversity  (Lat.  divetittaUm)  ia  in- 
ternal, essential,  or  natural  difference. 
This  may  be  between  two  only  or 
many,  while  Vabiett  is  of  many.  Yet 
diversity  falla  short  of  CotrmABiBTY 
(  L.  Lat.  e4mtrSri$tatem'),  which  is  re- 
pugnant diversity.  Diversitr  is  that 
difference  among  things  of  wnich  the 
taste  takes  cognizance,  and  by  the 
novelty  of  which  it  ia  surprised  and 
ileaaed.  A  diversity  is  a  striking 
iiilerence  either  in  the  properties  or 
appearance  of  the  same  object,  or 
amonr  more  than  one  object  contem- 
plated simultaneously.  As  difference 
supposes  resemblance,  so  diversity 
supposes  opposition  and  contrasL 
which  the  taste  seeks  in  things,  ana 
which  gratifies  it  when  found. 

"  And  •!!  varigty  or  differenee  of  ezli- 
tenee  mutt  needs  ariee  from  aome  extenial 
eanse,  and  be  dependent  npon  it,  and  pro- 
portiooable  to  the  effidenrj  of  that  cnnse, 
whataoever  it  be."~€i.AJiKB. 

"The  WBODcei  of  thinn  are  coneeiTed 
not  capable  of  inch  oanafton."— LoOKX. 

"They  cannot  be  divided,  bnt  they  will 
prove  opponte,  and  not  retting  in  a  bare 
dtiv^nity,  rise  into  a  eoMfran^ty.**— 0OUTR. 

Contrast  (  Fr.eantrasts)  is  strongly- 
marked  opposition.  This  implies  not 
necessarily  similarity  of  nature  in  the 
things  contrasted,  but  a  capabilitv  at 
least  of  being  viewed  together,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  room  tor  con- 
trast Any  two  or  more  things  which 
in  juxtaposition  exhibit  different  pro- 
perties or  excite  different  feelings  or 
impressions  in  the  mind,  may  form  a 
contrast. 

DiSAORSXMXNT  (wtf  Aorxb)  is  Buch 
oontrariety  as  exiats  between  thinga 
which  ought  to  be  at  one,  or  between 
which  an  unity  is  sought  to  ha  eaU- 
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blished.  It  is  used  not  only  of  matter* 
of  the  human  will,  but  in  the  general 
sense  of  bein|[  unsuited  or  at  variance^ 
as  two  narratives  may  disagree. 

"Cfmtradt  and  resemblances  of  the 
seasans."— Whxwsll. 

Contrast  can  only  be  employed  of 
objects  or  subjects  which  have  aome- 
thing  in  common  in  their  nature  cr 
relations.  There  is  no  contrast  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  dog  or  a  tree,  but 
between  a  tall  tree  and  a  stunted 
shrub. 

"  The  Bsoond  act  of  the  mind  is  potting 
together  snch  single  objects  in  order  to 
onr  comparing  of  the  agreement  or  dts- 
agretmad  between  them,  by  which  wo 
make  propositioas,  which  we  call  jodfing." 
^Wmmis. 

DIFFICULTY.  Obstaclb.  Im- 
PBDiMBNT.    Obstruction. 

DimcuLTiBs  (Lat.  dt/fVcuildtem) 
are  generally  complicated.  Obstacles 
(Lat.  obslacMumf  a  hindrance), 
and  Impbdimbnts  (Lat.  impedimen' 
turn)  usually  simple.  Difficulties  are 
not  usually  surmounted  by  vigour, 
energv,  resolution,  hardihood,  ana 
the  Uke,  but  by  patience,  aldlL  and 
perseverance.  The  cutting  of  the 
Gordian  knot  was  an  escape  from,  not 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  march- 
ing through  a  foreign  country,  the 
difficulties  of  the  general  lie  in  many 
incidental  things — ^the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
diapoaition  of  the  natives,  the  scarcity 
or  remoteness  of  provisions.  A  pre- 
cipitoos  valley  suddenly  yawnina 
under  the  feet  of  the  soldios  woulo 
be  an  obatacle,  that  ia,  a  barrier,  tc 
their  progress,  to  be  surmounted  at 
best  it  might.  As  an  obstacle  is  al 
ways  external,  so  impediment  it 
commonlv  internal,  and  operates  con 
tinually,  having  the  effect  of  retarding 
progress,  while  an  obatacle  checks  it 
altogether  till  it  is  removed.  A  rivei 
might  be  an  obstacle,  a  heavy  cloak 
an  impediment  to  the  traveller.  In 
common  parlance,  difficulties  are  met 
and  solved,  obstacles  surmounted,  im- 
pediments removed.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  thing  maybe  sometimes 
all  three,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  regarded.   The 
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eloqnenoe  of  Demosthenes  was  to 
Philip  of  Macedon  a  difficulty  to  be 
met  with  his  best  resources,  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  own  ambition,  and  an 
impediment  in  his  political  career. 
Difficulties  perplex,  impediments  em- 
bflurass.  obstacles  deter  or  retard. 
Difficulties  commonly  arise  out  of  the 
inherent  nature  and  character  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  Obstacles  come  from 
ibireign  causes.  Impediments  come 
from  some  establishea  law  or  superior 
force.  In  delsberatire  xneeting^s,  neat 
difficulties  are  sometimes .  rused  by 
factious  spirits.  The  objection  of  tlie 
parents  is  ooaomonly  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  proposed  marriage. 
That  it  shoiUd  fiOl  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity  would  pre- 
sent such  an  impediment  as  it  mi^ht 
be  impossible  to  rfmove.  The  diffi- 
culty embairasses,and  no  more.  The 
obstacle  hinders^  but  it  may  be  sur- 
mounted. The  impediment  is  fatal ; 
the  only  hope  lies  in  removing  it. 

The  Obstruction  (Lat.  obstruc- 
tionem)  is  not  so  strong  as  Obstacle, 
which  latter  has  also  a  more  abstract 
sense.  We  surmount  obstacles,  and  re- 
move obstructions.  An  obstacle  may  be 
moral  and  internal,  as  indolence  is  an 
obstacle  to  success.  Obstruction  is 
externa],  and  lies  in  the  path.  An 
obstacle  for  the  time  checks,  an  ob- 
struction retards. 

"  TU  h«  th*  obttrueUd  paths  of  ■oand  ahsll 

clear. 
And  bid  new  nrasio  charm  th*  nnfolding 

ear.*  Popk. 

"  Was  ever  nnything  di^fhtUt  at  fflorions 
MhieTed  hj  a  sndden  out  of  a  thon^t, 
a  flying  strietore  of  the  imagination  P*— 
Booth. 

"  The  want  of  thie  (a  life  conformable  to 
the  religion  which  we  profees)  hath  been  an 
impediment  to  the  pro«reas  of  Christianity, 
and  a  Mnmbling-bloek  in  the  way  of  nn- 
believers."— JoBTDl. 

"  BecftQM  an  obttade  by  nature  earthly 
and  fonl  doth  notreoeiTe  the  pare  deameas 
oflight"— Raitoh. 

DIFFIDENCE.  Distrust.  Mis- 
trust.   MisoiviNO.    Suspicion. 

Of  these,  the  first,  Dipfidxncr 
(Lat.  diffidentia)y  if  the  word  stands 
alone,  is  only  used  of  ourselres.  It  is 
a  distrust  of  our  own  powers,  or  a 
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slowness  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
having  any.  It  may  be  with  or  with- 
out sufficieot  grounds.  Distrust  is 
want  of  trust  both  as  regards  our- 
selves and  others.  It  relates  not  only 
to  the  power  but  to  the  will,  and  to 
schemes,  efforts,  and  the  like.  Mis- 
trust relates  not  to  the  power  but  oniy 
to  the  will,  and  hence  can  only  be  pro- 
perly used  of  animate  beings.  To  dis- 
trust is  to  doubt  the  tufficiency,  mis- 
trust, to  doubt  the  integrity.  If  I  send 
a  messenger  on  a  confidential  errand, 
and  then  say  I  distrust  him,  I  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean.  I  distrust  his 
powers,  and  fear  that  he  will  not 
carr^  out  successfully  what  I  have 
confided  to  him.  If  I  say  I  mistrust 
him,  I  mean,  I  fear  that  he  will  inten- 
tionally play  me  fiUse.  To  distrust  is 
to  feel  abxnee  of  trust.  To  mistrust  is 
to  have  a  feeling  of  wrong  trust.  Dis- 
trust is  more  nearly  re&ted  to  diffi- 
dence, mistrust  to  suspicion.  Mis- 
oiviNG  is  entirely  internal  or  reflexive. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  suggestion 
of  distrust,  when  the  shadow  of  doubt 
is,  as  it  were,  cast  back  upon  a  former 
conviction,  resolution,  or  act. 

Suspicion  (Lat.  mtjOcibnem)  relates 
to  something  external  to  ourselves,  or| 
at  least,  something  of  which  we  have 
no  direct  cognizance.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency to  believe  without  adequate 
proof  in  the  existence  of  something 
which  is,  by  usage,  unfavourable, 
hurtful,  or  wrong.  We  do  not  com- 
monly suspect  good.  Yet  this  sense 
is  not  to  he  absolutelv  excluded,  for 
both  theverb*' suspect^'  and  the  noun 
'^  suspicion  "  are  sometimes  taken  in 
the  general  way  of  imagining  to  exist 
under  circumstances  of  concealment, 
as,  '^  Judging  from  the  roughness  of 
his  manner,  one  would  little  suspect 
the  real  tenderness  of  his  disposi- 
tion." 

"  There  were  some  eanys  made  ikintly, 
diOSdentlv,  and  oocadonally  at  first  like  those 
of  men  who,  emerging  ont  of  darkness,  were 
dassled  as  well  as  enlightened."— BoUHG- 

BBOKS. 

"It  appears  evidently  that  God%  moving 
DaTid,  or  Satan's  provoking  him,  or  his  own 
dittruitfiil  heart  tempting  him,  to  number 
the  people,  are  all  phrases  that  have  one 
and  the  same  msaauig.''— Olabxb. 
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[diffuse] 


"  Next  stood  MiMtnatt  with  ft^aent  ligli. 
Disordered  look,  aad  squinting  eye. 
While  meagre  Enry  eUimed  a  pure, 
Aad  Jealonqr,  with  jaondiced  Ihee.*' 

COTTOV. 

'*  No  man  should  reekoa  every  doubting 
cr  muaiving  of  his  heart  aboat  the  saibty  of 
his  sptritnai  estate  ineonsistent  with  taat 
confidence  toward  God  which  is  here  spoken 
of."— SorTH. 

**  Suipicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind 
of  accosatioQ  not  supported  by  eridence 
snfllcient  for  oonvietion,  hot  sufficient  to 
trooble  the  repose  of  confldenee."— CoGijr. 

DIFFUSE.  Discursive.  Prolix. 
Copious. 

Of  these,  as  epithets  applied  to 
styles  of  speaking  or  writing^  Dif- 
fuse ( Lat.  djJfitndXrey  part  diffunu^ 
to  pour  in  difirent  directions)  rather 
relates  to  the  language.  Discursive 
(Lat.  dueurrh-Oy  to  run  abouty  part,  dit- 
curtut)  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  Prolix  (Lat.  pro/ixiu,  ttretched 
far  out)  to  the  effect  of  both  in  com- 
bination. A  difiuse  writer  or  speaker 
is  not  sparing  of  time  or  space.  He 
emjdoys  sentences  which  might  have 
heea  condensed  into  fewer  words,  and 
expands  into  imagery,  illustration, 
and  amplification  ofall  sorts.  Diffiise- 
neas  is  Uie  extreme  of  which  Copious- 
ness (Lat.  eopimuy  w$U  tuppUedy 
4loquent)  is  the  mean,  and  may  be  the 
result  either  of  wealth  of  thought  or 
language,  or  simply  of  the  contrary, 
and  an  inability  to  compress.  Dis- 
cursive denotes  the  abfloice  of  unity, 
•ystem,  method,  and  sequence.  It 
belongs  to  a  mind,  which  does  not 
estimate  the  relative  bearings  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  subject-matter 
upon  the  central  point,  and  treats 
them  in  undigestea  series.  Prolix 
denotes  any  sort  of  protraction  of  dis- 
course which  imparts  the  sense  of 
weariness,  and  of  superfluous  minute- 
ness or  tedious  lengtn  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

"  A  sentiment  which,  expressed  di0iuefy, 
will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  jnst,  expressed 
«oadsdy,  wiU  he  admired  as  spirited."— 
Blajb. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  unfavour- 
able aense  of  the  term  Discursive  is  of 
recent  growth.  In  the  older  English 
writers  the  word  is  employed  as  the 
•4iMtive  corresponding  to  duoourK 


— ^the  Latin  dimtmu,  msoacmtf^— as  in 
the  following : — 

"  Rational  aad  discKrsiM  methods  are  fit 
oaly  to  be  made  use  of  in  philoeophers,  aea 
of  deep  reason,  aad  unproved  mmds.  The 
generality  of  mankind  wonld  be  ntteriy  in- 
sensible of  their  farce.*— Attkrbubt. 

"Bnt  flie  we  now  proiixMe  best  ts."— 
Ck^ucxb. 

"  The  sense  of  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on 
my  side,  which  are  bv  no  means  sparine  of 
the  orator's  time.  It  is  not  brcTity,  Imt 
oapioumut,  a  ftill  representati<»  of  erery 
drenmstance,  which  they  reeoBuaend."— 
Hklxots,  FUt^. 

DIGNITY.  Loftiness.  Haugh- 
tiness. 

DtONiTY  (Lat.  dignttatem)  is  used 
in  the  different  senses  of  excellence 
or  importance,  high  station,  and  lofti- 
neas  of  demeanour.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  is  the  honourable  mean  of 
which  the  others  are  vicious  ex- 
tremes. Di^ty,  in  its  best  sense, 
is  that  elevation  of  soul  without  pride 
which  shows  itself  in  the  manners  and 
in  demeanour  toward  others.  It  flows 
from  a  proper  consciousness  of  what 
is  due  to  oneself,  combined  with  a  re- 
ooffnition  of  the  claims  of  others. 

Loftiness  {lofty  on  upper  room; 
prop,  meaning,  otr;  A.  S.  A^t,  Ger 
luft)  is  such  an  air  as  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  vagpne  sense  of  personal  supe- 
riority, which,  in  ordinary  persons, 
is  pitiable  and  ridiculous,  and  grace- 
ful not  even  in  the  highest  of  rank. 

Haughtiness  (a  corr.  of  O.  £ng. 
hautem-neuy  O.  Fr.  hautamy  from 
haut,  high)  is  more  offensive  than 
loftiness,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
comparison  of  self  with  others,  result- 
ing m  the  persuasion  that  thev  ou|fht 
to  be  treated  as  inferiors.  Digmty, 
unlike  the  others,  conveys  the  idea  of 
grace  of  manner. 

"Taller,  indeed, 
I  may  perceire  than  he,  bnt  with  these 

eyes 
Saw  aerer  yet  snoh  dignity  aad  graee." 
OowpSR,  Iliad. 


It  may  be  observed  that  Loftiness  is 
often  used  as  a  term  of  praise,  when 
not  applied  to  persons  ana  demeanour, 
as  in  tne  following : — 

"The  IqfUness  of  his  fancy,  the  richness 
of  bis  reiu,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style.** 
— Babrow. 


[diligent] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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'*  As  nuuiy  more  esn  diieorer  thmt  a  man 
is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them- 
sehres,  saperioiitj  of  nndentandinff  is  not 
so  readily  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortonq ; 
nor  is  that  haugkUnasi  whieh  the  eonscions- 
aesa  of  great  abilities  ineitas  borne  with  the 
same  rabmimon  as  the  tyranny  of  alBn- 
ence.**— JoHicaoK. 

DILATE.  Expand.  Extend. 
Eni.arc£.     Distend. 

To  Dilate,  to  DnxEND,  and  to 
Expand  differ  from  to  Extend  and 
to  Enlarge,  in  denoting  an  increase 
of  bolk  or  space  wrought  on  all  sides, 
or,  at  least,  on  more  tnan  one ;  while 
the  latter  may  be  by  increase  only  in 
one  direction.  Again,  Dilate  (Lat. 
ddatar;  act.  and  neat.,  to  spnad  out^ 
and  Distend  (LaXAistind^f  to  itreteh 
asunder)  only  apply  to  hollow  bodies 
or  space  encloeea  within  confines. 
Expand  (Lat.  •xpand^),  Extend 
(Lat.  extend}ire)f  and  Enlaboe  (Fr. 
large^  Lat.  largutf  lar^y  exteruive)  are 
applicable  to  superficial  measure,  and 
Extend  and  Enlarge  also  to  number. 
A  thing  is  dilated  when  the  hollow  of 
its  centre  is  made  wider.  It  is  ex- 
panded when  it  is  made  to  occupy 
more  space.  It  is  extended  when  its 
bulk  or  length  is  prolonged  or  in- 
creased in  any  one  direction.  It  is 
enlarged  when  it  is  in  any  way,  but 
especially  by  external  addition,  made 
larger.  It  is  distended  when  it  is 
dilated  by  the  elasticity  of  its  parts. 
In  dilating,  expanding,  and  distend- 
ing there  is  no  addition  of  substance, 
which  is  the  case  in  extending  ana 
enUrging. 

"Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the 
wonderfol  dUaUUfiUty  m  eztensivenew  of  the 
throats  and  gnlleti  of  serpents.  I  myself 
hare  taken  two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the 
stomach  of  an  adder  whoM  neck  was  not 
bi|Qger  than  my  little  flngar.**— Rat. 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his 

flight. 
Aloft  inenmbent  oo  the  dnskr  air 
That  felt  onvsnal  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bamed 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  Are.*' 
MiLTOK. 

"The  extenders  of  empire  are  admired 
aai  commended,  howsoever  they  do  it,  al- 
thoogh  with  crael  wais,  or  by  any  nnjost 
ncans.**— Basbow. 

"He  that  is  in  snch  a  condition  as  doth 
phss  him  above  contempt  and  below  envy 
cannot  by  any  enlargement  of  his  fortnae  be 


made  really  more  rich  or  mon  happy  than 
he  is."— WiLKiKS. 

"It  is  not  nature's  abhorreney  of  a 
▼acunm,  but  the  dieteHtion  of  the  water, 
that  breaks  glasses  when  the  oontained 
liqnon  come  to  be  congealed." — Bonjc. 

DILATORY.     Procrastinating. 

These  words  very  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  seem  to  express  the 
same  thing  from  dififerent  points  of 
yiew.  The  Procrastinating  man 
(Lat.  prbcrasttnaref  to  put  off  till  to- 
tnorroWf  eras)  is  regarded  in  his  habits 
as  a  man  tending  to  postpone  acting 
when  he  might  or  ought  to    have 


le  Dilatory  man  (Lat.  dlldto- 
rius)  is  regarded  in  his  acts,  which  he 
does  tardily  and  after  time,  the  result 
of  previous  procrastination.  It  may 
be  observed,  also,  that  procrastination 
refers  to  the  whole  of  any  act,  while 
dilatoriness  belongs  to  the  details  of 
it  as  well.  In  the  execution  of  his 
work,  the  procrastinating  man,  when 
he  has  once  begun,  has  ceased  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  the  dilatory  man  may 
be  dilatory  while  he  works.  There 
are  persons  who  are  given  to  pro- 
crastination, but  who  are  singularly 
undilatory  when  once  they  have  be- 
gun to  work. 

"  The  king  of  Bpain,  mdeed,  delayed  to 
comply  with  our  proposals,  and  our  armar 
ment  was  made  necessary  by  nnsatislSu- 
tory  answers  and  dUatory  debates."— Johk- 
soir. 

"  The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  ftimished 
thee  with  an  evasion.  For  that  he  mav 
make  smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he  will 
tell  the  procraetinator  that  the  thief  upon 
the  eross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the 
last  hour.**— Junius. 

Men  only  are  procrastinating;  both 
men  and  measures  may  be  dilatory. 

DILIGENT.  Active.  Assiduous. 
Industrious.  Laborious.  Sedu- 
lous.   Expeditious.    Prompt. 

The  Diligent  man  (Fr.  diligent) 
is  he  who  gives  sustained  attention 
to  any  matter  which  admits  of  per- 
severance and  interest.  This  may  be 
a  matter  of  habit  with  things  in  gene- 
ral, or  with  some  one  occupation  in 
particular,  or  it  may  be  occasional 
without  being  habitual.  It  denotes  a 
specific  pursuit.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  Industrious  (LaU  indua- 
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triotui)  which  denotes  a  nUore  which 
lores  work  for  its  own  sake.  Dili- 
gence sigpufies  the  attention  we  pay 
to  any  particular  object  out  of  prefe- 
rence to  others.  Industry  is  the 
habit  of  laying  up  for  oiu*selTes  a 
store,  whether  of  knowledge  or  worldly 
soods.  Diligence  often  produces  in- 
dustiy,  whicn  may  be  employed  on 
many  various  objects.  The  man  who 
gleans  information  from  many  diffe- 
rent sources  is  industrious;  he  who 
studies  a  psrttcular  subject  with  atten- 
tion is  diligent.  Hence  the  quality  of 
diligence  is  not  attributed  to  the  infe- 
rior animals,  while  the  bee  and  the  ant 
are  termed  industrious.  Diligence  is  a 
combination  of  actiyity  and  order. 
The  diligent  man  does  not  lose  a 
moment,  but  emplo]^s  and  fills  up  all 
his  time.  It  is  a  high  and  valuable 
quidi^,  yet  belonnne  rather  to  se- 
condary than  to  tne  nighest  minds. 
It  is  the  indispensable  reouisite  of  all 
ordinary  success,  e8peciall;|r  because, 
to  the  diligent  man,  work  is  not  irk- 


8TNONTM8  [dIRECTJ 

character  than  Assiduous.  Moreovery 
Sedulous  expresses  oontinuity  of  «■»- 
ploymint,  assiduity  oontinuity  of  imr- 
poM.  One  may  be  Bssiduous  in  making 
efforts  periodically,  or  when  occasion 
offers ;  but  he  who  is  sedulous  sticks 
to  his  task  without  intermission. 

"  DiUgatea  and  aocmnrx  are  the  only 

merits  which  aa   histoariral   writer   xamj 

Hcribe  to  himseU;  if  any  merit  indeed  can 

be  aaramod  tnm.  the  perfarmance  of  an  in- 

Jle  dnty."— OzBBOM. 


The  AcTivB  man  (Fr.  aettf\  loves 
employment,  and  is  uneasy  wnen  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  specific  aim  of  the  diligent, 
or  the  loye  of  grave  study  or  nsra 
work  which  belong  to  the  industrious, 
but  his  constitution  recoils  from  in- 
dolence or  long  repose. 

Laborious  (Lat.  llihorio$ut)  is  em- 
ployed both  of  the  agent  and  the  work, 
and  is  a  stronger  form  of  Industrious, 
as  applied  to  persons.  The  laborious 
man  aoes  not  grudge  hard  effort  where 
needed,  especially  in  compensating 
for  his  own  deficiencies. 

Assiduous  (Lat.  osa^titw,  asiVders, 
to  $it  near  J  to  »it  down)  and  SedutjOus 
(Lat.  tidtUtu)  both  express  steady 
and  perseyering  attention  to  an  occu- 
pation or  pursuit;  but  Sedulous  de- 
notes that  it  is  natural  or  habitual. 
Assiduous  only  denotes  the  fact,which 
may  be  casual  without  impl^ng  a 
habit.  The  sssiduous  person  is  con- 
stantly attentive,  the  sedulous  con- 
stantly busy.  Sedulous  belongs  rather 
to  the  quiet  matters  of  common  occu- 
pation, and  is  a  term  of  a  quieter 


**  The  eoQl*  being  an  adive  nature,  it  al- 
waya  propendins  to  the  exercising  of  ooe 
ftenltj  or  other/'— Gluivill. 

"  A  leholar  is  vnduttrums  who  doth  os- 
nduoitf^vbend  his  mind  to  stvdy  for  getting 
knowledge."—  Babbow. 

'*Whenee  laboor  or  pain  is  commenlj 
reckoned  an  ingredient  of  indostry,  and 
laboriougMU  is  a  name  signifying  it." — 

"BesatAc^oMtodisohargethjtrast.  B» 
sealons  for  sonls,  and  careless  of  moasr.** 
BUBOP  Tatlob. 

He  who  is  diligent  loses  no  time  at 
his  work,  which  he  performs  assi- 
duously. He  who  is  Expeditious  (Lat. 
ezp&5r«,  to  expsdtte,  part,  expeattm) 
performs  it  with  rapidity,  which  may 
De  the  result  of  diligence  or  ability  or 
both. 

He  who  is  Prompt  (Lat  promptiu. 
ready)  is  quick  to  undertake,  as  well 
ss  to  execute  and  discharj^e.  his  task 
with  that  expedition  whicn  comes 
from  a  willing  mind.  One  should  be 
diligent  in  the  task  which  one  has  to 
do.  expeditious  in  that  which  requires 
to  oe  brought  to  a  speedy  termination^ 
prompt  in  executin{|^  the  orders  one 
nas  received.  Diligence  is  never 
wrong  in  itself,  though  it  may,  of 
course,  be  in  a  oad  cause.  Expedi- 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  ex 
oessive,  and  promptitude  misplaced. 

DIRECT.    Conduct.    Regulate. 

To  Direct  (Lat.  dXrig^rt,  part, 
(ftrsctui),  as  applied  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  is  more  authoritatiye 
than  Conduct  (Lat.  condficj^re,  part. 
eonduciut^  to  Uad  together) y  while  Con- 
duct is  more  active  or  operative.  We 
direct  by  ordering  others  in  the  way 
to  a  certain  end,  as  to  direct  the 
movements  of  an  army.  We  conduct 
by  actually  taking  a  practical  part,  as 


[dikectly] 
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we  apetk  of  oonduoting  an  important 
or  InaratiTe  ImsinesB. 

Regulatb  (Lat  regtUSre)  stands 
midway  between,  with  less  of  the 
command  of  Direct,  and  less  of  the 
ftetiTity  of  Conduct;  as.  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  a  pabUc  meeting. 

*«  And,  to  preTent  all  dangors  and  all  dia- 
order,  there  ahonld  always  be  two  of  the 
scholan  with  them,  as  witnesses  and  direc- 
t4tn  of  their  aettont."— CowucT. 

"  If  the  Jews  nnder  his  oowhiet  shonld 
cndeaToor  to  reeoTer  their  liberties,  and 
fiul  in  it,  thej  knew  that  the  nation  woold 
be  severely  pnnished  by  the  Rcanans."— 
JoBTnr. 

**  Knowledge  without  its  regulator,  ttm- 
pcrance."— WABBUSTOH. 

DIRECT.    Right.    Stbaiort. 

Right  (Lat.  rectiu)  and  ^tbaioht 
(O.  Fr.  9stroity  Lat.  gtrictiu).  as  em- 
ployed of  lines  or  lines  of  move- 
ment,  differ  as  the  technical  from  the 
natural.  A  right  line  is  a  line  ma- 
thematically straight  Direct  has 
more  than  a  physical  meaning,  and 
denotes  that  which  goes  to  the  point 
intended  with  as  much  straight- 
ibrwardness  as  possible.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  ofa  direct  answer  to 
a  question.  A  direct  road  to  a  town 
is  one  which  conducts  to  it  at  once 
without  leading  elsewhere ;  this  it  may 
do  without  bonff  straight,  or  repre- 
sented by  a  right  line  upon  paper. 
Straight  has  the  purely  physical 
meaninsr  of  not  crooked,  and  may 
be  employed  of  physical  objects,  as 
a  straight  stick ;  a  mode  in  which 
neither  right  nor  direct  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

"BoondsdonotreaviTetobe  conTeyedto 
the  sense  in  a  right  line  as  Tisibles  do,  but 
may  be  aivhed,  tlionffh  it  be  trae  they  more 
strongest  in  a  right  Ime,  which  neTertheless 
is  not  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  line, 
bnt  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance."— 
Baooit. 

"  Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  waf 
to  onrend,eKnryingusthitherinastra^Jkt 
line."— TnxoTSOH. 

"There  be  that  are  in  nature  Adthftil 
and  sinerre,  and  plain  and  tUreet,  not  crafty 
and  inTolved.**— BAOOir. 

DIRECTION.  Address.  Order. 

Of  these  the  former  more  strictly 

relates  to  things  and  places,  the  hitter 


to  persons ;  the  DraRCTioN  of  a  letter 
is  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent. 
The  Address  includes  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent* 

'*  There  could  not  be  a  (preater  chance 
than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,wh«n  Providenoe  as  it  wexv  snatched 
a  king  and  kinsdom  out  of  the  Tery  jaws  of 
death  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the 
direetion  ofa  letter."  -South. 

"The  Kinges  highnes  addressed  his 
gradous  letters  to  the  mator  and  comonaltie 
of  the  citie."— Hall,  Henry  Vlll. 

As  distinguished  from  Order, 
Direction  conveys  more  promi- 
nently the  idea  of  instruction,  while 
Order  oonTeys  that  of  authority.  A 
mastermay  ffive  Directions  to  his  ser- 
vant, or  a  friend  may  give  directions 
to  another  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  is 
to  find  a  certain  locality  in  a  large 
town;  but  Order  is  always  authori- 
tative. 

**  Wisdom  is  profltabld  to  direei:*—Eng' 
lish  Bible, 

"To  exeeute  laws  is  a  royal  oflce,  to 
execute  orcbrc  is  not  to  be  a  King.'*— 

BUBXB. 

DIRECTLY.  Immediately.  In- 
stantly. Instantaneously.  Forth- 
with.   Incontinently. 

Directly  refen  more  especially  to 
the  actions  of  men.  Immediately 
(I  Lat.  innn^iatut,  not  having  anything 
in  the  middUy  a  logical  term)  to  the 
course  of  time. 

Instantly  (Lat.  instant,  present) 
is  formed  to  express  an  interval  so 
small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In- 
stantaneously has  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  with  the  specific  reference 
to  the  interval  between  the  cause  and 
its  effect.  "I  desired  him  to  go, 
and  he  went  directly."  Immediately 
has  a  negative,  Instantly  a  positive 
force.  **  I  went  immediately,"  would 
mean  that  I  allowed  nothing  to  in- 
tervene between  the  present  moment 
and  vaj  going.  It  commonly  follows 
somethinflf  to  which  it  refers,  as  to  a 
sort  of  date  or  starting-point.  In- 
stantly commonly  relates  to  the  ac- 
tions of  intelligent  agents,  Instan- 
taneously to  physical  causation  as 
appreciated  by  the  senses,  as  ''The 
explosion  was  instantaneous  ;"  ''  In- 
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Btantly  upon  seeing  the  accident  I 
ran  to  the  spot." 

Forthwith  ia  a  word  formed  to  ex- 
press immediateneas  of  procedure,  or 
unbroken  continuity  or  effect.  In- 
continently (Fr.  incontinent)  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  negativeljr,  that 
of  the  absence  of  any  restraint  or 
•detention.  The  word  is  somewhat 
antiquated. 

"Immediately  be  sent  word  to  AtheiiB 
that  he  wonld  incontinently  come  hither 
with  a  hoeC  of  men."— GoLDXTTQ. 

*<  Inunediatdy  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales,  and  he  received  si^t 
^tkmth."'-EngUsh  BibU. 

**  Directly  he  stepped,  the  coffln  was 
removed  hj  fonr  men.^ — DiCKEXS. 

Straight  in  poetry,  and  ttraightway 
in  older  English  are  used  in  the  same 


"  I  know  thy  generons  temper  well : 
Fling  bat  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  etraiaht  takes  Are  and  mounts  into  a 
blase/'  Addisov. 

"  Sleep  instantly  fell  on  me.** 

MiLTOX. 

"  Sometimes  the  bull  drops  down  dead 
inttantane0iuly."^SwaBUXB(K,  Spain. 


DISABILITY. 

OUALinCATION. 


Inabiuty.    Dis- 


Disability  (Lat  prefix  dis',  and 
O.Yr.habiU,  £ng.  abU,  Lat.  hmiu)  is 
privative;  Inability  is  n^^attve.  Dis- 
ABiLrrY  expresses  the  absence  of  power 
or  fitness,  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
or  social,  in  a  subject  capable  of  it. 
Inabiuty  expresses  its  absence  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it.  In  this  way 
inability  is  irremediable,  disability 
may  be  sometimes  removed  hj  giving, 
or  giving  back,  the  qualifications. 

Disqualification  (Lat.  dw-,  and 
Qualify)  differs  from  Disability  in 
being  more  general,  while  Disabiltty 
is  commonly  used  of  specific  social 
privileges. 

"  For  they  will  be  ftreed  firom  that  terrene 
•copcretioQ  and  remains  of  the  carnal  part 
bringing  on  the  inconrenienoes,  disabilities, 
pains,  and  menUl  disorders  spoken  of  in 
the  last  section.*'— Sbabos. 

*'  It  is  not  from  inability  to  discover  what 
they  ought  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice." 


"  We  often  pretend,  and  someciiiisa  nmDy 
wish,  to  sympathise  with  the  joys  of  o&ex» 
when  by  that  disagreeable  sentiment  (eavy) 
we  are  disqualifieattwn.  doing so."--Smith, 
Moral  SentimeKts, 

DISADVANTAGE.  Detriment. 

The  former  relates  to  the  possible, 
the  latter  to  the  actual.  A  Disad- 
vantage {$ee  Advantage)  is  that 
which  hinders  from  the  amount  of 
l^ood  which  otherwise  might  hare 
Been  attained.  A  Detriment  (Lat. 
detrimsntumy  lou^  damage j  detir^rt^  to 
rub  away)  diminishes  tne  amount  of 
good  actually  existing.  Disadvantage 
commonly  refers  to  the  actions  and 
well-being  of  intelligent  agents,  detri- 
ment to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
valuable  po«ession,  or  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  integrity. 

"  Besides,  it  plainly  proveth  the  prooer 
ness  of  their  parts  and  Ullness  of  their 
industry  who  tnereby,  and  by  Qod's  bless- 
ing thereon,  reached  so  high  prefdament, 
though  disadvantaged  by  standing  on  so 
low  ground  of  their  extraction.**— Fullxb. 

*'  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  ia 
his  goods,  yet  he  must  not  use  them  m  defTh 
ment  of  the  commonwealth."— StoteTrioiEc, 
Hampdkv. 

DISAFFECTION.    Disloyalty. 

The  former  is  a  wider  term  than 
the  latter.  It  denotes,  generally, 
alienation  or  want  «f  goodwill.  Dis- 
loyalty (O.  Fr.  disloyal,  disloyal ;  lot, 
law)  does  not  necessarily  imply  dis- 
affection, as  in  England,  to  a  monar- 
chical head,  or  form  of  government, 
but  may  be  to  any  superior,  and 
especiallv  to  the  form  of  government 
under  which  one  lives.  AU  disloyalty 
is,  of  course,  disaffection  ;  but  sul 
disaffection  is  not  disloyidty.  If  the 
disaffection  be  against  an  usurped 
government,  it  may  spring  from  loyal 
attachment  to  tbat  which  is  the  right- 
ful form. 

"Cordelia  at  length  arrives;  an  opiata 
is  administered  to  the  king  to  calm  the 
agonies  and  agitations  of  hu  mind,  and  a 
most  interesting  interview  ensuss  between 
this  dauffhter  that  was  so  uniustly  suspected 
of  disaffection  and  the  rash  and  mistaken 
fsXXaer  r^Adtoentwrer. 

"The  devil  and  his  ministers,  wicked 
seedsmen,  jBowed  in  you  darnel  and  coeki^, 
treason  and  disloyalty.  They  have  mads 
you  forget  your  duty  to  your  natural  prfn  j* 
and  eountry."— Sltate  TVials. 
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DISAPPOINT.  Balk.  (See 
Bapfle.) 

These  terms  both  imply  the  depriv- 
ing^ another  of  something  wbico  he 
had  anticipated ;  but  Disappoint  (  Fr. 
dtsapointer,  see  Appoint)  refers  com- 
monly to  frhat  is  hoped,  desired,  or 
expected.  Balk  (O.  L.  6a//c,  meaning 
a  beam,  or  an  unploughed  ridge  or 
strip  between  two  furrows)  to  what 
is  planned  or  devised.  Hence  Balk 
is  hardly  used  but  of  such  things  as  are 
done  on  purpose,  while  Disappoint 
is  employed  of  any  untoward  in- 
fluence. The  ffirmer  is  disappointed 
by  heavy  rains  in  harvest  time.    The 


term  Balk  is  commonlv  used  of  the 
>pping  of  discreditable  rather  than 
nonourable  designs. 
"  Bj  the  inwanl  oveTpoweringinflaencet 
His  Spirit  a  man's  desires  shall  I 


of  His  Spirit  a  man's  desires  shall  become 
eold  and  dead  to  those  things  which  before 
were  so  extremely  apt  to  captivate  and 
command  them,  than  which  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  balk  to  the  tempter,  nor  a  more 
etfeetnal  defeat  to  all  his  temptations."— 
South. 

"  Cat  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
UnhoQxled,  disappointed,  nnaneled." 

6HA.KESPSABB. 

DISAPPROBATION.  Dis- 
approval. 

Although  these  words  have  the 
same  root  (Lat.  appr\ibare,  to  approve) 
they  are  employed  in  a  different 
way.  Disapprobation  is  the  feelir.g, 
Disapproval  is  the  expression  of 
it.  Hence  disapproval  is  the  more 
public  and  formal.  To  disapprove  is 
therefore  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  formally  refusing  a  sanction,  or 
annulling^  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  feel- 
ing of  disapprobHtion.  As,  *'Tbe 
acts  of  the  provincial  governor  were 
disapproved  bv  the  government  at 
home ; "  or, ''  His  acts  met  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  senate." 

"  Now  the  ehief  gentlemen  of  all  countries 
traTelled  to  him  to  tender  their  service, 
which  implied  a  disapprobation  at  least,  if 
not  a  contempt  of  the  two  hooses*  carriage 
towards  him.^— Clabknson. 
"  I  disapprove  alike 
The  host  whose  assidnity  extreme 
Distresses,  and  whose  negligence  offends." 
OowPBB's  Homer. 

DISAVOW.  Deny.  Disown. 
RarvDiATE.    Disclaim. 


To  Disavow  (O.  Fp.  disavouer)  is  to 
refiise  to  acknowledge  in  a  strong 
manner,  with  some  solemnity,  and  in 
general  terms. 

"A  solemn  promise  made  and  diS' 
aoowed."^J)B.YDtJX'a  VirgiL 

To  Deny  (O.  Fr.  rfentsr^  Lat.  d'cni- 
gore)  is  to  contradict  specifically.  A 
disavowal  is  commonly  volunteoed ; 
a  denial  follows  upon  a  specific  impu- 
tation. We  disavow  facts  or  charge* 
in  which  we  are  said  to  be  personuly 
implicated.  We  deny  assertions  and 
requests  of  others  as  well.  Denial 
has  the  broadest  possible  application, 
being  employed  of  anything  which  in 
any  sense  might  be  affinned. 

"  And  thus  to  rack  the  sacred  writings,, 
to  force  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  txy 
bring  evidence  to  onr  opinions,  is  an  afront 
to  onr  antharity  which  is  next  to  the  deny 
ing  on't."— Olahviix. 

To  Disown  is,  as  the  term  implies^ 
to  disavow  or  denv,  as  connected  with 
one*s  self  personally,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge personal  interest,  author- 
ship, or  relationship  generally. 

"Bntwhen  yon  aay  it  is  impossible  for 
yon  npon  the  sndden  and  without  the  advice 
of  eonnsel  to  own  or  disown  books,  yon  seem, 
very  dark  to  me.  I  cannot  dive  into  your 
meaning."— 6tete  Trials. 

Repudiate  (Lat.  reptldiaref  to  di- 
vorce,  to  repudiate)  is  to  force  away 
from  one's  self  what  some  other  per- 
son or  some  external  power  would 
connect  with  us,  as  a  gift,  daim^ 
or  responsibility.  The  term  waa 
of  old  employed  in  the  technical 
sense  of  divorce,  but  with  a  difference,. 
as  follows : — 

"  There  is  this  difference  between  a  di- 
vorce and  a  repudiation,  that  a  dirorre  is 
made  by  a  mutual  consent  occasioned  by  a 
mutual  antipathy,  while  a  repudiation  is 
made  by  the  will  and  for  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  two  parties,  independently  of 
the  will  and  ad^'antage  of  the  other."— 
HuirrssQuiBu. 

To  Disclaim  (Lat.  pref.  die-,  and 
claim)  is  the  opposite  of  c^tm,  to- 
waive,  as  a  claim,  to  deny  ownership 
or  responsibility,  right,  merit,  or  pre- 
tension. 

"  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  dear  sir,  1 
think  the  honour  of  onr  nation  to  be  some- 
what eoneemed  in  the  disdaimer  of  the* 
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proeeediagt  of  this  aodetj  of  th«  Old  Jewry 
%ad  tb«  London  TaTera."— BuBKX. 

DISBELIEF.  Unbbuef.  Incre- 
dulity.   Inpidelity, 

Disbelief  and  Unbelief  (A.  S. 
g€lvfan,  to  belitve)  are  thus  differenced: 
unSelief  is  negative,  disbelief  ii  potti- 
tiye.  One  may  have  unbelief  from 
want  of  knowledge,  but  disbelief 
reject!  as  falae.  Unbelief  is  the  ab- 
fence,  disbelief  the  refusal  of  credit. 

"  There  have  been  doubtless  in  all  ages 
sneh  as  have  diibelieoed  the  existence  of 
SATthing  bat  what  was  sensible/' — ^Cui>- 
vroB.TR. 

'*  For  the  mind  doth  bj  erery  degree  of 
ftfliBcted  wtM^f  contract  more  and  more  of 
a  general  indisposition  towards  beUering." 
—Attebbubt. 

Increduuty  (Fr.  incredulitef  Lat. 
incredtUXtatetn)  and  Infidelity  (Fr. 
inJidsliUj  Lat.  infideUtaUm)  are  used, 
the  former  to  signify  absence  of  belief 
where  it  is  voutbU,  the  latter  absence 
of  belief  wnere  belief  is  righU  In- 
credulity may  be,  therefore,  right 
where  it  denotes  a  rightful  reluctance 
of  assent  to  what  ourht  not  to  be 
easily  believed,  or  not  Deliered  at  all. 
Infidelity  is  by  the  force  of  the  term 
wronff.  It  has  the  further  sense  of  a 
breacb  of  faith  in  matters  not  of  belief, 
but  practice— where  those  matters  de- 
pend upon  contract  or  promise. 

"There  is  nothing  so  wild  and  eztraTa- 
gant  to  which  men  nuty  not  expose  them- 
selves by  sneh  a  kind  of  nice  and  scmpuloas 
tncrAfuitty.'*— WiLKiirs. 

"  The  nncertainty  of  princes,  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  the  cormption  of  ministers,  the 
Tiolenre  of  ftietions,  the  unsteadiness  of 
counsels,  and  the  infidelity  of  friends.*' — 
But  W.  TsMPLS. 

DISCARD.  Dismiss.  Discharge. 

Of  these,  Discharoe  (O.  Fr.  det- 
chargeTf  char^tr,  to  loady  ekarg$)  has 
applications  in  which  it  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  other  two;  as,  to  a 
load  or  car^o,  a  missile,  an  office, 
duty^  or  obligation,  in  the  sense  not 
of  disregarding,  but  performing  it. 
It  is  here  equiyalent  to  a  removal  nrom 
personal  connexion  with  one's  self.  To 
Discard  (Lat.  dis-,  and  L.  Lat. carta, 
a  card)  is,  literally,  to  throw  out  of 
the  hand  as  an  useless  card.  It  has, 
therefore,  the  Ibroe  of  rejection  of  the 
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person  or  thing  so  disposed  of  as  use- 
less or  of  comparatively  little  value; 
while  Discharge  is  capable  both  of  an 
honourable  and  dishonourable  sense. 
Dismiss  (LaL  dit-,  apart,  munu,  tent) 
is  simply  to  send  away  or  get  rid  of, 
and  takes  its  colouring  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dismissal.  A  servant 
may  be  dismissed  for  bad  oonduct, 
an  untenable  charge  dismissed  by  a 
magistrate ;  an  officer,  arraigned  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  may  be  lusmissed 
without  any  stain  upon  his  charac- 
ter, or,  on  the  other  nand,  dismissed 
the  service.  It  has,  when  applied 
to  things  of  the  mind,  a  meaning 
closely  resembling  Discard^  that  is,  to 
abandon  as  worthless  or  insignificant ; 
as,  you  may  dismiss  that  idea  as  ficti- 
tious, that  fear  as  groundless,  that 
hope  as  vain.  In  this  sense,  however, 
Discard  is  used  of  habits,  as  to  discard 
the  follies  and  vices  of  youth,  where 
we  should  not  use  Dismiss.  As  ap- 
plied to  persons.  Dismiss  has  less  than 
Discharge  the  idea  of  inferiority  in 
the  person  sent  away;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  more  of  the  force 
of  peremptory  sending  away.  A  king 
might  dismiss  his  refractory  minis- 
ters ;  but  he  would  not  be  said  to  dis- 
charge any  but  his  menial  servants 

"A  man  diuardi  the  follies  of  boyhood. 
—I.  Taylor. 

'<  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  diamiited^  but  still  retained  his 
rod."  Dryden's  Ooid. 

**  Death  is  the  dieeharger  of  all  grie£i  and 
miseries."— 8iB  T.  Elyot. 

The  last  quotation  illustrates  the 
wide  meaning  of  Discharoe.  It  is,  in 
short,  to  relieve  of  a  charge  or  burden, 
whion  may  be  of  many  kinds,  as  of 
a  trust,  an  obligation,  servitude,  a 
criminal  accusation,  a  responsibility, 
and  the  like. 

DISCERNMENT.  Penetration. 
Discrimination.  Judgment.  Dis- 
cretion. 

All  these  terms  relate  to  the  prac- 
tical intellect.  Discernment  (Lat. 
dtsosmSre,  part,  diacritum,  to  ceparate. 
diMtingwA)  is  combined  keenness  ana 
accuracy  of  mental  vision.  It  sees 
character,    deeds,  actions,   in   their 
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differences,  their   peculiar   motiyet, 

their  true  nature.    It  ia  first  pene- 

tratiTe,   then   diacriminatiTe.      The 

diaoemine  man  ia  not  easily  misled, 

because  he  is  not  imposed  upon  by 

appearancea,  nor  takes  one  thing  for 

another. 

*'  SyTciw  is  for  erer  in  extremac. 

And  with  a  rengeance  she  commends  or 

blames. 
Conaeioiu  of  her  ducerwnent,  which  is 

good. 
She  sfi«ins  too  ranch  to  make  it  nnder- 

stood."  Youifo. 

PsNETRATioN  (Lst.  pSnetrofv,  to 
penetrate)  ia  the  power  of  aeeing 
deeply  into  thinss,  and  ia  that  faculty, 
which,  when  habitually  exercisea 
upon  different  objects,  constitutes 
l^reat  discernment;  for  discernment 
IS  eeneral,  penetration  is  in  detail; 
ana,  whUe  oiacemment  is  commonly 
spoken  of  character,  penetration  is 
used  of  specific  acta,  thoughts,  inten- 
tions, or  motives.  As  the  man  of  dis- 
cernment does  not  confound,  so  the 
man  of  penetration  does  not  orerlook, 
nor  is  easily  deceived.  The  fiiculty 
of  penetration  is  more  energetic  than 
diaoemment.  Discernment  is  exercised 
upon  the  common  differences  and  re- 
lations of  human  character,  pene- 
tration upon  those  which  challenge 
peculiar  powers  of  insight.  Discern- 
ment sees  and  judees.  Penetration 
aeea  and  detects.  Discemment  reads 
the  countenance.  Penetration  pierces 
themaak. 

«*The  dimwing  of  Sir  Thomas  More  at 
Kensington  has  a  freedom,  a  boldness  of 
thought,  and  aenteness  of  penetration  that 
attest  the  sincerity  of  the  rasemblance." — 

WAI.POLX. 

Discrimination  (Lat.  ditenniinaref 
to  teparaUy  distinguish)  is  a  more 
directly  practical  term.  It  is  discern- 
ment in  minute  particulars,  and  of 
such  a  kind  as  leads  to  the  acting 
upon  the  differencea  obserred.  Dis- 
cernment shows  a  man  the  nature  of 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  discrimination 
will  guide  him  in  his  selection  of  the 
means  to  attain  it. 

"  The  senlptors  of  the  last  age,  from  not 
attcndina  snfflcientlyto  this  dieerimination 
of  the  diflinrent  s^les  of  painting,  hare 


been  led  into  naany  erron.  — 8ib7.  Est- 
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Judgment  (LmI,  jiuttcemy  ajud^) 
is  the  faculty  of  deciding  in  practical 
matters  with  wisdom,  truly,  skilfully, 
or  accurately.  It  has  to  do  not  so 
much  with  actualitiea,  like  diacem- 
ment  aad  penetration,  but  with  possi- 
bilities. It  is  the  faculty  of  weighing 
the  issues  of  things,  and  of  deciding 
aright  in  reference  to  them ;  and  is  that 
virtue  in  general  of  which  prudence 
is  the  special  application.  The  two- 
fold idea  of  juagment,  aa  expressing 
first  a  facuUy  of  the  mind,  and, 
secondly,  the  good  use  of  that  mculty 
to  practical  purposes,  mav  be  realized 
by  collating  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  Stewart  and  Locke  re- 
spectively : — 

"  For  wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas  and  patting  those  together  with  Quick- 
ness and  variety,  wherever  can  be  fonnd 
any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
malie  np  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable 
visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgments  ou  the  con- 
trary, lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa- 
rating ideas  one  ttom  another  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby 
to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.**— 

LOOKK. 

"  When  we  give  our  assent  to  a  mathe- 
matical axiom,  or  when  after  perusing  the 
demonstration  of  a  the<»em,  we  assent  to 
the  conclusion ;  or  in  general  when  we  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  truth  or  fklsityof 
any  proMsition,  or  the  nrobability  or  im- 
probabiuty  of  any  event,  the  power  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  is  true  or 
fslse,  probable  or  improbable,  is  called 
by  logicians  the  fhculty  ot  judgment.** — 
StkwabT. 

As  Discernment  regards  not  things 
themselves  so  much  as  their  dif&- 
rences,  so  Judoment  is  concerned 
with  things  themselves.  The  former 
distinfi^isnes,  the  latter  pronouncea. 
The  first  distinguishes  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  excellence  and  de- 
fect, the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit, 
the  motive  and  the  pretext.  The 
second  relates  to  matters  of  conduct 
and  their  practical  consequences.  It 
is  the  character  of  discernment  to  be 
clear,  it  ia  the  character  of  judgment 
to  be  wise.  If  we  wish  advice  on  the 
beauty  or  goodness  of  a  thing  we  go 
to  persona  of  discernment,  if  we  wish 
for  advice  on  the  prudence  or  propriety 
of  a  step  to  be  taxen  we  go  to  persona 
of  judgment.    Discernment  may  be 
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qaickened  by  ezperience,  Irat  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  natural  g:ift.  Judg- 
ment for  it!  accuracy  is  more  largely 
indebted  to  experience,  but  is  nearly 
related  also  to  tact  and  taste. 

DiscRBTXON  (Lat.  diterttionem^  upa^ 
Totiony  diMtinetion)  is,  etymologxcall^, 
another  form  of  djaeemmmt.  It  is 
eauiimu  discernment,  and  has  for  its  , 
result  the  avoidanoe  of  such  errors  as 
come  from  want  of  self-oontrol  or 
want  of  judgment  in  matters  of  speech 
and  action.  It  is  discernment  referred 
back  to  the  standard  of  propriety  in 
matters  of  self-control.  It  is  a  kind 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  and  in- 
Yofyes  discernment.  Itislikereaerre, 
but  more  difficult  of  attainment,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  silent 
as  to  say  only  what  one  ought.  One  may 
be  too  reserved,  but  not  too  discreet. 
Indeed^  resenre  itself  needs  discre- 
tion or  it  will  become  rudeness.  Dis- 
cretion is  only  a  rirtue  when  it  re- 
gards the  interests  of  others.  When 
confined  to  ourselves  it  is  a  social  in- 
stinct of  self-presenration.  Reserve 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  negative 
and  passive  side  of  discretion,  for  re- 
serve knows  only  what  not  to  do  and 
say,  discretion  knows  also  how  to  act 
andf  speak. 

*'  The  Meond  thing  that  natnrftll^  ahoivB 
itself  in  ytmatf  of  words  is  dUention,  and 
pertieaiarly  thet  prime  end  eminent  pert  of 
It  thnt  oouiata  in  »  cere  of  ofliBnding."— 

SOUTK. 

DISCHARGE.    Acqitittal. 

The  DiflCHAROiis  a  judgment  upon 
an  accused  person  found  guilty,  oe- 
cause  the  law  has  not  exactlv  pro- 
vided for  the  offisnce  (O.  Fr.<isicAarMr, 
chargt^  a  charge,  or  burdm).  The 
AcQuriTAL  (It.  aequitter,  Lat«  od- 
awitare)  recognises  his  innocence. 
There  is  then  between  these  terms  all 
the  difference  that  there  is  between 
a  guilty  person  and  an  innocent  one. 
In  the  former  case  the  law  is  power- 
less to  punish,  in  the  latter  powerful 
to  absolve. 

DISCLOSE.  DivuLOE.  Reveau 
Discover.    Tell. 

Disclose  (O.Fr.  detelot,  c2ucioMd),is 
to  expose  to  view  or  knowledge  any- 


thing which  before  was  secret,  hidden, 
or  concealed. 

Divulge  (Lat.  dvmlgdrey  to  jnMiak 
abroad ;  vuigiw,  the  common  people)  is 
to  communicate  what  had  been  Wore 
kept  or  confided  as  a  secret,  or  known 
to  out  one  or  a  few. 

Reveal  (Lat.  rhjeUrCf  rs-,  back^  and 
vilumy  a  veil)  is  to  make  known  that 
which  has  been  unknown  or  concealed. 
This  may  be  purposely  or  desi^^nedly  ; 
with  or  without  breach  of  faith,  'it 
differs  fi!x>m  DiscL0SE,as  applving  only 
to  matters  of  knowledge,  while  Dis- 
close isapTiAicabletopnysicsl  objects 
of  sight.  The  matter  revealed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  value  or  interest  to 
nun  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  It  may 
be  to  one  or  a  few,  while  Divulge  lis 
to  many. 

Discover  (O.  Fr.  deicoiivrtr)  i» 
simply  to  remove  what  hid  firam  view, 
and  BO  to  bring  an  object  to  light. 
This  may  be  spontaneous.  In  thi» 
way  the  term  is  employed  of  such 
msnifestations  ss  are  not  the  r^ 
suit  of  specific  design,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  therefore^  was  not 
antecedently  in  the  possession  of  the 
discoverer.  It  is  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected, bringing  before  the  eyes,  not 
of  others,  but  one's  own. 

Tell  (A.  S.  teUan)  denotes  an  in- 
tention to  give  information  in  suc- 
cessive detsu,  and  expresses  such  only 
as  is  communicated  bjr  words,  except 
when  used  metaphorically.  To  tell 
is  to  declare  things  purposely,  with  a 
design  to  inform  the  listener.  Dis- 
closure may  be  accidentaL  To  re- 
veal is  to  make  known  what  is  con- 
cealed by  withdrawing  what  covered 
it.  To  divuljg^e  often  follows  upon 
revealing,  being  a  spreading  abroad 
of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  revealed* 
The  term  Reveal  conveys  a  favour- 
able, as  Divulge  an  un&vourable, 
impression.  We  reveal  under  a  sense 
of  duty  or  for  the  benefit  of  another  r 
we  divulge  to  his  injury  in  betrayal 
of  a  trust 

'  When  stormy  wiadi  diselou  the  deik 
Pope's  Horner^ 


len  stormy  ^ 
Itrofoond." 


disdainful]         discriminated. 
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"aecieti  which  perhapi  the  eonfldence  of 
»  IHeod  hM  made  known  to  the  treMh6- 
TooB  divulger  of  them."— Knox,  Essays. 

*'  The  doetrtaes  thva  delivered  we  call 
the  revealed  or  DiTine  Iftw,  and  tbej  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Bcriptiirec.''— 
Blaoxsiokb. 

"  It  is  idle  to  nr  that  a  future  state  had 
been  diseooered  already.-  It  had  been  dis- 
covered as  the 'Copemiean  system  was; 
it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He  alone 
who  nnnres."— r 


profTss.''— Palbt. 

'*  Who  eaa  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?"— 
EHffUMk  Fkthns. 

DISCOVERY.    Invention. 

Both  DucoTBKY  (in  O.  Fr.  dtscouv- 
rirytoditeo9er/ie9-,9ndeouvrirf  toeover) 
and  Invention  (Lat.  inventiimem, 
a  devising)  denote  generally  something 
new  that  is  foand  out  in  the  arts  ana 
sciences.  Butthe  term  Discovery  in- 
volves  in  the  thing  discovered  not 
merelv  novelty,  but  curiosity,  utility, 
dilBciuty,  and  consequently  some  de* 
gree  of'^importance.  All  this  is  less 
strongly  involved  in  Invention.  But 
there  are  yet  wider  differences.  One 
can  only  discover  what  has  in  its 
integrity  existed  before  the  discovery, 
while  invention  brings  a  thing  into 
existence.  America  was  discovered. 
Printing  was  invented.  Fresh  dis- 
coveries in  science  often  lead  to  new 
inventions  in  the  industrial  arts.  In- 
deed,disooyerybelongB  more  to  science, 
invention  to  arL  Invention  increases 
the  store  of  our  practical  resources, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  search.  Discovery 
extends  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge, 
and  has  often  been  made  by  accident. 

DISCREDIT.  Dishonour.  Dis- 
ORACE.    Disfavour. 

These  words,  which  are  the  nega- 
tions of  certain  opposites^  are  best 
understood  by  the  opposites  which 
ther  negative.  Discreoit  interferes 
with  a  man's  credit  or  respectability. 
Disgeacb  marks  him  as  a  conspi- 
cuous object  of  another's  disapproval. 
Dishonour  is  the  treatment  with 
positive  disrespect  Disfavour  is  the 
oeooming  a  cause  of  offence.  A  man 
may,  thmfore,  discredit  or  disgrace 
himself,  but  he  can  only  be  dishon- 
oured by  others.  This  migrbe  deserved 
or  not,  as  a  foolish  young  king  may 


dishonour  a  venerable  minister.  He 
who  falls  in  social  estimation  incurs 
discredit;  he  who  loses  the  respect  of 
society  or  a  personal  superior  is  dis- 
graced. He  who  is  treated  as  un- 
wordiy  in  the  sight  of  others  is  dis- 
honoured. He  who  has  forfeited  or 
lost  the  good  opinion  or  kindly  feel- 
ing of  another  is  in  disfavour.  This 
ma^  be  unmerited,  and  of  itself  carries 
noideaofblameworthiness.  Disfavour 
is  often  the  result  of  caprice.  It  may 
be  momentary.  If  not  it  is  the  pre- 
lude of  disgrace. 

"  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  (learning) 
firom  the  discredits  and  disgraces  which  it 
hath   receiyed,  all    from  ignorance,  bnt 
ignorance   Bererally  disgoised,  appearing 
sometimes  in   the   seal   and  Jealousy  of 
divines,  sometimes   in   the  severity  and 
anroganey  of  politicians,  and  sometimes  in 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned 
men  themselves."— Baoon. 
"  No  vow  the  god,  ao  hecatomb  unpaid, 
Bnt  the  dishtmour  of  his  priest  resents. 
Whom  Agamemnon  menaced,  and  reftiaed 
His  danghter^s  freedom  at  the  richest  price." 
CowPBR's  Hbimer. 

"  Tin  the  proud  king  and  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honoars  him  they  now- 
disgrace."  Pope's  Bomer. 

Disfavour  is  the  mildest  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  simply  the  state  of  not 
bemg  in  favour.    See  Favour. 

"Many  a  good  aeqnaintanee  has  been 


lost  from  a  oeneral  prepossewion  in  ^tiM 

,  and  a  severe  amect  has  often  had 

under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion."— 


ditfav<mr. 


Ihtler. 

DISDAINFUL.  Scornful.  Con- 
temptuous.    SUPERCIUOUS. 

Disdainful  (exhibiting  disdain^ 
O.  Fr.  detdein)  denotes  that  kind  of 
look  OT  manner— for  it  is  commonly 
confined  to  demeanour,  and  not  to 
pure  thouffht  or  judgment— which 
18  the  result  of  a  depreciation  or  dis- 
regard of  what  is  due  to  others,  and  a 
vague  habit  of  regarding  others  as  be- 
neath one's  self.  It  has  in  it  more  of 
affectation  than  of  reason,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  weakness  and  silli- 
ness of  character.  It  is  the  indis- 
criminate exhibition  of  a  notion  of 
personal  superiority  without  ground 
or  occasion. 

"  Let  not  ambition  moek  their  useftil  toil. 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
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Nor  grmttdenr  hemr  with  a  diadainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor/' 

ORJlY. 

Scornful  (im  Scorn)  is  an  ener- 
getic form  of  this,  and  a  positive 
ezprewion  of  the  ill-desert  or  utter 
meanness  of  others ;  while  disdainful 
expresses  little  more  than  the  habi- 
tual sense  of  one's  own  superioritj. 
Scorn  may  be  unmerited  and  mis- 

S laced,  but  unlike  Disdain  it  has  its 
tstinot  reasons. 

*'  All  bat  themselves  they  looked  on  with 
a  verr  tcomftd  pietj,  and  thought  that 
€h>d  hated  them  becanse  they  did."— 
8tilu»oflket. 

Contemptuous  (Lat.  contemn^, 
part,  contemvtus,  to  deqriu)  iB  more 
elaborately  disdainful,  and  refers  to 
words  or  actions;  while  Disdainful 
hsrdly  croes  beyond  the  look,  and  is 
far  less  airect.  A  disdainful  expres- 
sion, air,  smile;  a  scornful  loolc;  a 
contemptuous  epithet  or  remark  or 
behariour  towaras  another. 

"This  postnre  signifying  a  prond,  om- 
temphum*  behaviour,  whilst  the  Pnblican 
stooii  cronehing  humbly,  tremblingly  be- 
hind."—HammoM]). 

Supercilious  (  Lat.  <iipereWiont«,  «li- 
perdtiiumf  the  eyebrow)  is  an  epithet 
of  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
manner.  Superciliousness  is  a  lazj 
contemptuousness.  It  is  that  haughti- 
ness which  disdains  the  pains  of  in- 
spection and  inquiry. 

"  SuperciUousneis  and  laxiness  too  fre- 
quent in  schools."— BoYLB. 

DISEASE.  Sickness.  Malady. 
Complaint.  Ailment.  Disorder. 
Distemper. 

Disease  (O.  Fr.  deMaite,  the  oppo- 
site of  aiw,  ease,  cf.  disorder ;  and  ma- 
ladtf)  is  the  most  strictly  technical  of 
these  terms,  being  applied  in  medical 
science  to  such  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body,  or  of  parts  of  it,  as  admit  of 
diagiiosis,  and  is  commonly  of  pro- 
longed duration.  It  is  specific,  local, 
and  organic,  as  a  disease  of  the  heart 
or  the  skin. 

"  Though  all  afflietions  are  evils  in  them- 
selves, yet  they  are  good  for  us  becanse 
they  discover  to  ns  our  duease  and  tend  to 
•ur  cure.**— TiLLOTSOK. 


SYNONYMS  [disease] 

Sickness  (A.  S.  te^,  sick)  is  an 
unscientific  term,  to  denote  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  constitution 
generally,  without  specifying  its 
character. 

"  Borrow,  need,  tiekmetSf  or  any  other 
adversity.**— £^/mA  Liturgy. 

A  Malady  (Fr.  malade,  Lat.  maU- 
aptuty  as  we  say,  indispated)  is  a  lin- 
eering  and  deep-sea  ted  disorder,  which 
aebilitates  without  immediately  jeo- 
pardizing the  vital  functions.  Both 
Sickness  and  Malady  are  general; 
while  Disease  is  specific. 

"  O,  wist  a  man  how  many  wuUadiee 
Folwen  of  excess  and  of  giotoaies. 
He  wolde  ben  the  more  mcanrable 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  Uble." 

Chauokb. 

Complaint  (Fr.  camptaintey  from 
O.  Fr.  complaindrey  to  comptain)  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  leas  violent 
thpugh  continuous  kinds  of  disorder. 
Complaint  is  not  in  this  sense  a  term 
of  Old  English  literature,  but  bears 
the  sense  of  an  expression  of  pain  or 
trouble. 

Disorder  (Fr.  d^tordrt)  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  dififers  thus  from 
disease,  whicti  is  organic. 

*'The    following   lines    upon  ddirions 

dreams  may  appear  verv  extravagant  to  a 

I    reader  who  never  experienced  the  diaorders 

which  aickneis  causes  in   the   brain." — 

Thompsoh  on  SiefausB. 

Ailment  (ai7,  to  suffer;  A.  S. 
tf  Jttfi,  to  paifif  grieve)  is  the  lightest 
form  of  complaint,  yet  may  be  of  a 
chronic  as  well  as  of  a  passing  cha- 
racter. 

"  For  little  aUmente  oft  attend  the  fair." 
Lajcsdownk,  Cwtfortke  Vapomrs, 

Distemper  (O.  F.  destemprer,  to 
derange)  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  ani- 
mal system.  It  is  used  of  the  human 
race  commonly  in  the  sense  of  mental 
ailment,  and  m  its  physical  meaning 
purely  is  spoken  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. In  a  secondarv  sense,  we 
speak  of  a  diseased  mina,  a  disordered 
intellect  or  imagination,  mental  mala- 
dies. Though  the  human  subject  is 
not  said  to  labour  under  such  and 
such  a   particular   distemper,  there 


[disguise] 

is  *n  abstract  and  general  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  so  applicable,  as  in 
the  following: — 

**  Peradrentnre  it  will  be  replied,  that 
there  are  many  sinQers  who  escape  all 
these  ralamitiea,  and  neither  labour  nnder 
any  ihame  or  dinepntej  anj  onqoietneoi  of 
condition,  or  more  than  ordinaiy  dutemper 
of  body,  bnt  paw  their  days  with  as  gnat 
a  purtioa  of  honoar,  ease,  and  health  as  any 
other  man  whatsoerer.'*— South. 

DISENGAGE.  Disbntakole. 
Extricate.     Detach. 

DisEVOAGR  (O.  Fr.  dssengager)  is 
the  simple  opposite  to  enga^ej  and, 
therefore,  relates  to  one  detaining  or 
engrossing  force  or  influence  at   a 
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DisfiNTANOLB  (otinn.  doubtful,  said 
to  be  allied  to  the  Uothic  tagl,  hair) 
is  to  release  from  a  condition  of  being 
intricately  involred.  Disentangle 
differs  fi^m  Disenoaoe  in  applying 
both  to  subject  and  object.  We  majr 
disentangle  the  difficulty  as  well  as 
the  person  involved  in  it. 

Extricate  (Lat.  extricartj  to  get 
rid  of  tHcc.  tri/icf,  impedimenU)  is 
to  liberate  n'om  complicated  deten« 
tion  or  conditions  of^  difficulty,  and 
relates  to  persons,  and  not  things, 
except  in  a  few  scientific  terms,  ss 
the  extrication  of  heat  or  moisture. 

Detach  (Fr.  d^tocAer,  to  unfuten) 
relates  to  such  simple  connexions  ss 
unite  one  thing  to  anotha*.  or  to 
several  others.  To  detach  is  literally 
to  make  not  to  touch.  Its  force  is 
intermediate  between  separate  and  dis- 
join. Things  are  detached  which 
meet  at  one  point  only.  We  may  be 
disengaged  from  an  oath  or  an  occu- 
pation ;  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
difficulties,  or  embarrassing  claims 
and  connexions;  extricated  from  im- 
minent penlf  where  it  comes  from 
multipliM  difficulties  of  escape ;  and 
detacned  from  a  partv  to  wnich  we 
have  hitherto  adhered.  It  is  in  the 
purely  physical  sense  that  Detach  is 
commonly  employed,  as  to  detach  a 
seal  from  the  chain  to  which  it  was 
•uspended.  We  are  disengaged  from 
what  binds  us;  disentangled  from 
what  implicates  us ;  extricated  from 


what  embarrasses  us,  and  detached 
from  what  embraces  us. 

"We  should  also  beforehand  diMtngage 
oar  mind  from  other  things,  that  we  may 
the  more  eflRBctoally  attend  to  the  new 
object  which  we  wish  to  remember/' — 
Bbattix. 

**  In  the  diMOitangUmeKt  of  this  distress- 
ftal  tale  (  the  '  Nnt-brown  Mayde '}  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  all  his  cmelty  was  ten- 
derness, and  his  inconstancy  the  moet  in- 
rariable  truth;  his  leiity  an  ingenioos 
artifice,  and  his  perversity  the  firiendly  dis- 
gniseof  the  firmest  affieetion.** — Wabtok. 

**  EUs  treasures  were  now  exhausted,  his 
subjects  were  highly  irritated,  the  ministry 
were  all  frighted,  being  exposed  to  the 
anger  and  justice  of  the  Parliament,  so  that 
henad  brought  himself  into  great  distress, 
but  had  not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  him- 
self from  it."— BURIHET. 

"  Ther  are,  in  short,  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  to  improve  our  minds, 
to  rectify  our  Ihilings,  to  detach  us  from  the 
present  scene,  to  fix  our  a£kotions  on  things 
above."— Portkus. 

DISGUISE.    Dissemble. 

Disguise  (O.  Fr.  de^^uiterj  guite^ 
manner,  fashion)  is  to  hide  by  a  coun- 
terfeit appearance,  or  in  any  mannez 
to  cloak  oy  what  is  fitted  to  mislead. 

Dissemble  (Lat.  pref.  dis-,  and  Fr. 
temblery  to  seem;  Lat.  jVinttiarv,  to  simu- 
iate)  hss  much  the  same  meaning; 
but  the  terms  are  a  little  differently  em- 
ployed. Disguise  relates  rather  to  the 
false  or  altered  condition  of  the  subject 
of  the  disguise;  Dissemble  to  the  false 
impression  produced  upon  other  per- 
sons. Diseuise  is  general,  dissimulation 
specific.  We  may  disguise  negatively 
by  preventing  another  from  knowing 
what  is  in  us;  but  we  dissemble  when 
we  lead  him  to  believe  that  we  have 
something  which  we  have  not.  An 
enemy  may  disguise  his  hatred  of 
another  by  an  air  of  indifference.  He 
diiMembles  when  he  assumes  an  air  of 
friendship.  Disguise  is  a  matter  of 
appearance,  dissimulation  a  matter  of 
action.  A  prince  might  disguise  him- 
self as  a  beggar ;  but  unless  he  held 
such  communications  with  others  as 
to  practically  deceive  them,  be  would 
not  be  dissembling. 

"  When  we  sre  touched  with  some  impoiw 

tantiU, 
How  vaialy  silence  would  our  grief  con. 
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Borrow  nor  Jot  eaa  be  disgmaed  by  arts, 
Onr  ft>reheMU   bUb   the   aecrets  of  oar 

hearts.'*  Dbtdeit,  Jwenal. 

"  With  him,  Duumbltmee  went,  his  para- 

WhoM  painted  fltee  might  hardly  be  de- 

teeted; 
Arms  of  oflbnee  he  seld'  or  never  wore. 
Lest  theaoe  bis  close  designs  might  be 

suspected; 
But  olamxnff  close  his  foe,  so  loth  to  part. 
Be  steals  hu  dagger  with  Use-smiling  art. 
And  sheathes  the  traitorons  steel  in  his 

own  master's  heart." 

Flbtossb,  PwpU  hkmd, 

DISGUST.  D18UKE.  Aversion. 
Distaste.     Disinclination. 

Then  termi  not  only  differ  in  point 
of  force,  but  are  difiOTently  applied. 
DisuKE  (Lat.  dit-y  aparty  and  like)  is  to 
have  a  feeling  of  poaitiYe  and  usually 
pennanent  avoidance,  though  not 
neceaaarily  strong  in  degree.  We 
have  a  dislike  to  what  is  simply  un- 
pleasant to  us  from  an  inherent  un- 
oongeniality  with  our  taste,  feelings, 
or  sentiments. 

'<  To  show  majdulikt  to  those  who  were 
the  fhrouites  of  that  infhmons  emperor 
(Bomitian),  was  oonstroed  by  him  into  an 
act  of  treason  against  himself."— MxL- 
MOTH,  PKity. 

Disgust  (O.  Fr.  desgrnuteVf  to  du- 
like ;  Lat.  guttus^  tasU)  is  said  pri- 
marily of  what  IS  offensive  to  the 
organs  of  tute;  then  analogously 
of  anythin^^  repugnant  to  the  monu 
taste  or  highor  sensibilities  of  our 
nature. 

Distaste,  though  verbally  equiva- 
lent to  Disgust,  is  hr  leas  stroi^.  It 
eTpreaaeB  natural  unoongeniality. 
which  is  often  gradually  superinducea 
by  the  alienating  force  of  habit.  Dis- 
g^st  is  the  strongest  but  most  tran- 
sient, being  excited  by  something 
suddenly  presented  to  the  experience 
or  observation. 

'*  The  king  (Henry  Till.)  lored  to  raise 
mean  persons,  and  npon  the  least  disttuU 
to  throw  them  down.^— BuBmn. 

"  For  day  by  day  themselres. 
My  parents,  urge  my  nnptials,  and  my  son 
(Of  age  to  note  it)  with  aisguit  <rfMerves 
His  wealth  ooasvmed."    CowpXB,  Hbnur. 

AvEHSiON  (Lat.  dtwrsumsm,  a  turn- 
ing avay)  denotes  a  fixed  internal  dis- 
like or  distaste,  and  is  stronger  than 
either,  almost  amounting  to  hatred. 
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Aversion  is  founded  less  on  feeliog, 
and  more  on  sentiment  and  judgment* 
The  just  and  humane  man  has  an  aver- 
sion to  committing,  no  less  than  wit- 
nessing, an  act  of  cruel^.  It  is  a 
stronger  and  more  definable  fbznk  of 
disinclination. 

"  Strictly  speaking,  tnenion  is  no  other 
than  a  modiAcation  of  deslr»>-a  desire  of 
being  liberated  from  whaterer  appears  to 
be  i^iorioos  to  well-being."— CoGAir. 

We  are  disgusted  with  occasional  ex- 
hibitions, as  with  acts  of  cruelty.  If 
disgust  is  not  physical,  it  results  from 
the  actions  of  men.  I)islike  is  felt  of 
persons  and  things,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  aversion ;  while  distaste  is 
not  often  applied  to  persons,  but  most 
commonly  to  what  is  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  ourselves,  as  employments^ 
pursuits,  modes  of  life. 

Disinclination  (Lat.  dts-,  and  in^ 
eline)  is  an  indisposition  or  dislike  to 
the  adoption  of  an  act,  a  course  of 
conduct,  a  policy,  or  mode  of  life,  and 
may  either  be  constitutional  or  there- 
suit  of  circumstances  snd  considera- 
tions. It  refers,  unlike  the  rest,  as 
much  to  our  own  will  as  to  oircnm.* 
stances  external  to  ui. 

"  Whenever  they  frand  any  peiwm  ot 
bat  diti 


qnaKty  inelined  to  the  king,  or 
ctinsd  to  them,  they  immediately  seised 
npon  his  person,  and  sent  him  m  great 
trinmph  to  the  Parliament,  who  committed 
him  to  prison  with  all  drenmstanees  of 
cmelty  and  inhnmaaity."— Clabxhdov. 

DISMAL.    Dull.    Drbast. 

Dismal  ^O.  Fr.  di$mal,  etym.  not 
known).  A  dismal  object  not  only 
produces  an  unenHvening,  but  a  kind 
of  foreboding  effect  It  carries  on  the 
mind  to  think  of  other  matters  over 
which  that  which  is  dismal  casts  a 
shade,  being  depressing  to  the  feel* 
ings,  and  inducing  gloom  in  the  mind. 
The  dismal  is  that  which  produces  a- 
constant  sense  of  meagreneas  and  in> 
sufficiency  of  light  and  life.  A  dismal 
day  is  one  in  which  the  li^ht  struggles 
with  the  darkness,  and  is  well-nigh. 
overpowered.  A  dismal  tale  is  not 
acutely  sorrowful,  but  one  in  wbich 
jov  and  hope  seem  in  vain  contending 
with  their  contraries,  and  the  result  is 
the  gloom  of  continued  depression. 


[disparitt] 

Archbishop  Trench  (Sdect  Gloflsaiy) 
thinks  that  the  naage  of  tiie  word 
has  been  affected  bj  8ie  fimciful  deri- 
ration  of  the  word  from  dies  mitha. 

"  I  trow  it  wu  in  the  dismaU," 

Ckajjcksl 

**  An  a^7  fiend  more  fool  than  dismal  day.** 
Sfshsbb. 
"A  dismal  description  of  ow  English 
NoTember."— SoUTHXT. 

Dull  (A.  S.  dol^  stujnd)  is  simply 
not  sharp,  bright,  or  quick ;  hence 
fiimishing  little  delight,  or^  subjec- 
tirelj,  not  feeling  it^  and  is  not  so 
strong  as  Dismal.  In  its  secondary 
application  Dismal  is  common! j  posi- 
tire ;  Dull  may  be  little  more  than 
negative.  A  dimial  description  is  one 
that  impresses  the  mind  with  the  sad- 
ness ofactual  occurrences ;  a  dull  de- 
scription is  no  more  than  heavr  and 
uninteresting.  Dull,  as  an  epitnet  of 
character,  expresses  such  torpor  of 
soul  as  is  inconsistent  with  mental 
activity,  and  implies  an  innate  de- 
ficiency of  moral  sensibility  or  mental 
power. 

^  In  eldest  times  ere  mortnls  writ  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issaed  firom  the  Thnnderez^s 

head, 
Dulneu  oVr  all  possessed  her  ancient  right, 
Panghter  of  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night. 
Fata  in  their  dotage  this  iair  idiot  gave, 
Oross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grsTe, 
lAborioos*  heaT7,  bnsj,  bold,  and  blmd. 
She  mied,  in  native  anarchy,  the  mind." 

POPB. 

Dreary  (A.  S.  dndrigy  torrowfiUf 
literally  bloody  j  dre&r,  blood  )  conveys 
the  idea  of  tedious,  monotonous,  long- 
drawn-out  dulness.  It  belongs  to  an 
extent  of  time  or  space  unrelieved  by 
ffladsome  interval  and  change,  as  a 
Oreary  time,  a  dreary  journey,  a  dreary 
waste  of  country. 

-"  His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  was  crossed, 
*Twas  late,  'twas  fkr— the  path  was  lost 
That  reached  the  neighbour  town." 

PABinsLL. 

DISMAY.    Daunt.    Appal. 

Dismay  (Lat.  dis-y  and  O.  Fr.  es- 
nayer.  to  itrike  vnth  dismay  ;  and  this 
^m  Lat.  er-,  out  of,  andf  O.  H.  G. 
tnagafiy  to  have  power.  For  fuller  ac- 
count, $ee  SxEAT,  Etym.  Diet.),  true 
to  its  derivation^  denotes  the  inspiring 
of  a  fear  which  mterferes  with  action. 


DISGBIMINAT£D. 
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destroying  the  spirit  of  energy  and 
enterprise;  as  tne  traveller  may  be 
dismayed  by  what  he  hears  of  the 
nerils  mcident  to  a  jpartioular  route. 
It  involves  a  state  or  gloomy  appre- 
hension. 

Daunt  (O.Fr.  donter,  Lat.  d»mtture, 
to  tame)  is  stronger  than  Dismay,  com- 
monly implying  not  only  the  feeling  of 
terror,  but  tne  abandonment  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  conseauence  of  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  tne  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous. 

Appal  ^Lat.  ad-,  and  Welsh  paUy 
weaknees,  lo$s  of  power)  expresses  a 
temporary  check  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sudden  fear  strong  enough  to 
overwhehn  the  faculties.  He  who  is 
dismayed  suffers  i^reat  mental  pertur- 
bation. He  who  IS  daunted  abandons 
his  enterprise.  He  who  is  appalled 
is  unable  to  act. 

"  So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hears,  die- 

mayed. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight 

shade."  PoPB. 

"  No  fear  eoold  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell 

control.**  Ibid. 

*'  Smiling  feroeions,  with  impatient  haste 
Striding,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 
Him  (Ijax)  viewed  the  Greeks  exalting, 

^ih  appal 
The  Trogans,  and  with  palpitating  heart 
Even  Hector.**  dowPER,  JUad, 

DISPARITY.    iNEQUALrrY. 

Of  these.  Disparity  (Fr.  disparity) 
is  a  species  of  Inequality  (Lat.  Vn«- 
qvaHUfOem),  Inequality  is  general  or  ab- 
solute ;  dispanl^  is  rdative  and  speci- 
fic. Dispanty  is  inequalit^r  in  reference 
to  a  common  standara^  wmle  inequali^ 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  this.  Tliere 
is  an  inequality  of  ase  between  an  old 
man  and  a  youth,  but  no  disparity. 
But  let  some  common  measure  be  in- 
troduced, as,  for  instance,  the  running 
a  race,  and  there  would  be,  in  refe- 
rence to  their  common  state  or  under- 
taking, a  disparity.  Thus  inequalii^ 
involves,  as  it  were,  two  terms,  dis- 
parity three.  It  must  be  added,  now- 
ever,that  Disparity  is  aomeUmes  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  difference  of  quality, 
as  Inequality  means  difference  of 
degree. 
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•' Notwithttaiiding  which  ine^lity  of 
nnmber,  it  wm  vaaaimonslj  retrnved,  in  » 
conndl  of  war,  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet,**-* 
Ludlow. 

"  Bvt  the  disiMmty  of  jatn  and  strength 
Between  toq  and  yovr  wmdiily  eoniidwed, 
W«  would  not  to  e:q>o«e  yon.'* 

Mamihozb. 

DISPASSIONATE.       Unimpas- 

810NBD. 

The  term  Dispassionate  relates  to 
the  mind  and  the  judgment,  as  not 
being  warped,  prejudi^,  or  in  any 
way  swerved  or  carried  away  by  pas- 
sion or  feelinff  (Lat.  pasnonem,  a 
translation  of  tiie  Gr.  wadof,  nastum, 
affection),  Unimpassioned  relates  to 
the  manner,  gesture,  voice,  or  speech, 
as  not  afiected  by  or  exhibiting  strong 
feeling.  A  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  a  personal  question  is  needful 
to  a  right  judgment  upon  it.  An  un- 
impasnoned  style  of  speaking  in  an 
orator  can  only  be  compensate  for  by 
great  feKoitj  of  diction  and  closeness 
of  reasoning. 

'*  Whereas  reason  reqnures  a  calm  and 
ditpauionate  sitoation  or  the  mind  to  form 
her  judgments  aright,  she  wants  the  whole 
attentioB  to  look  ronnd  npon  erery  eircnm- 
stance,  and  places  her  objecu  in  all  the 
lights  wherem  they  are  capable  of  stand- 
ing.**—Bxaxch. 

"  The  dav  that  by  their  consent  the  seat 
ide  has  f    ^ ' 

re  18  no  lonffeT 
seal  in  their  faronr.  It  will  at  best  be  cold, 
unimpatsumed,  dejected,  melancholy  dnty ." 
— BUBXX. 

DISPEL.  Disperse.  {See 
Scattbb.) 

DispxL  (Lat  ditpellh^,  to  scatter) 
is  to  separate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  to  vanish,  or  to  drive  away,  at 
the  same  time.  It  denotes  some  point 
from  which  the  objects  dispelled  are 
thrust  away.  Accordingly,  thin^  dis- 
pelled commonly  cease  to  be  visible, 
or  to  exist. 

DisPBRSB  (Lat.  dimergtre,  part  dit- 
pertus,  to  scatter  in  different  direetums)y 
on  the  other  hand,  means  no  more 
than  to  scatter  abroad.  By  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  Jews,  dispelled 
from  their  own  land,  are  now  dis- 
persed among  the  nations.  Dispel 
commonly  relates  to  the  involuntary, 
as  to  dispel  illusions  from  the  mind ; 
DispxRsa  may  be  purely  voluntary,  in 


ofregiddi 
of  El 


its  place  among  the  thrones 
there  is  no  longer  a  motiye  for 
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the  sense  of  to  scatter  systematically^ 
as  in  a  garden  flowers  of  a  certain 
colour  may  be  dispersed  or  inters 
spersed,  or  religious  tracts  are  dis- 
persed among  the  poor.  Dispel  is, 
therefore,  more  intensive  than  Dis- 
perse, or  may  be  said  to  express  what 
is  expressed  by  Disperse  and  some- 
thing more.  Dispel  and  Disperse 
both  imoly  man^  objects,  for  the  cloud 
can  only  be  dispelled  by  separation 
into  fragments. 

"  And  when  the  king  of  lightnings,  JoTe» 
disp^ 

From  some  huge  eminence  a  gloomy  cloud. 

The  grores,  the  mountain.topa,  the  head- 
land heights. 

Shine  all  illumined  firom  the  boundless- 
heaven.**  CowPBB,  Iliad. 

"  As  when  two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  disperse,  or  numeroua 

flock, 
Suddenly  in  the  absence  of  their  guard. 
So  fled  the  heartless  Greeks."  Ibid, 

DISPENSE.    Distribute. 

Of  these,  the  former  ( Lat.  dispen- 
tSrej  to  toeigh  out)  bears  no  reference 
to  any  rule  of  number  or  quantity, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  latter  ( Lat 
distfVniire),  implying  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  shares  the  whole  of  a  cer- 
tain thing  was  given  away.  A  num- 
ber of  different  things  would  not  be 
Distributed,  or  at  least  some  com- 
mon nature  would  belong  to  them  all, 
for  we  distribute  what  is  divided  or 
capable  of  division.  So  we  might 
read,  *'  Eveiy  morning  at  the  castle 

gate  to  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
ood  who  mignt  present  themselves 
for  the  purpose,  oread,  with  other 
provisions  and  money,  were  dis- 
pensed ;"  but  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  article  were  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  we  might  read, 
<<  Bread  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
loaves  was  distributed  among  the  per- 
sons present"  The  uppermost  idea 
in  Dispense  is  variea  and  liberal 
giving ;  in  Distribute  numerous 
and  apportioned  giving.  Nature  is 
said  to  dispense,  but  not  to  distribute 
her  bounties.  A  dispensary  issues  its 
medicines,  but  in  no  equalized  portions 
among  any  set  number. 

*'  In  evex^  benefaction  between  man  and 
man,  man  is  only  the  dispenser,  but  God 
the  bene&ctor.**-— South. 


[1>I88ENT] 


"  He  will  pMi  tentenee  on  the  vrU  aagela ; 
He  will  niM  np  the  dead,  and  wiU  ^^tri- 
hut^  rewards  and  pniuBhinenta  to  all  pro- 
portioaably  to  their  behaTionr  in  the  oayi 
of  their  mortafitj."— JoBTiir. 

DISPLEASURE.  DiuATisFAC- 
Tiow  {m  Disapprobation).  Annoy- 
ance. 

D18PLBA8URE  (O.  Fr.  desplaitiTf  to 
ditplea$e)  is  a  modified  anger  pro- 
daced  inTariablj  by  the  actions  or 
condact  of  men,  and  not  by  any  other 
cause,  as  opposing  desire  or  command. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  superiors 
in  position,  as  a  lather  is  displeased 
whn  his  son,  a  msster  with  his  ser- 
Tfint. 

Dissatisfaction  (Lat.  du-,  and 
•mtUfaetian,  sUtisfUehrt,  to  tatisfy)  may 
spring  from  any  sonroe  of  disappointed 
wishes  or  expectations.  We  may  be 
eren  dissatisfied  with  onrselres.  Dis- 
pleasure commonly  implies  too  much 
done,  dissads&otion  too  little. 

To  Annoy  (O.  Fr.  anouery  from 
Lat  in  >idio  UKy  to  cause  dmih$)  is  to 
inflict  sustained  personal  vexation 
and  irritation  by  influences  reiterated, 
which  tease,  incommode,  or  molest  us. 
"  My  youth*!  flrst  hope,  my  manhood's  trea- 
rare. 

My  prattling  innocent,  attend. 
Nor  fear  rebUte,  nor  sonr  ditplmsvrt; 

A  father's  loTeliest  name  u  firiend." 

COOPSB. 

"  To  be  depriTed  of  some  good  which  by 
a  proper  conduct  might  have  been  seonred 
and  obtained,  if  it  be  attended  with  disaatis  ■ 
faction  or  refpret,  is  certainly  a  punishment, 
and  if  it  always  lasts,  an  eternal  punish- 
ment.'*—JoBTtK. 

"Common  nuisances  are  such  ineon- 
renient  and  troublesome  offences  as  annoy 
the  whole  eommunity  in  general,  and  not 
merely  some  particular  person."— Black- 
stons. 

DISPOSITION.  Character. 
Temper. 

*  The  Disposition  (Fr.  dUpotitum)  is 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  mind,  resulting 
from  constitution.  It  is  the  aptitude 
or  tendency  of  character. 

Character  (Gr.  vapoxrqp,  a  itatnpy 
an  impreu)  is  useo* in  a  variety  of 
senses  (sm  Character).  As  a  syno- 
nym with  DisposrriON,  it  isthewnole 
moral  nature,  of  which  the  disjMsition 
is  a  manifestation.  Character  is  often 
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used  in  the  sense  of  the  social  esti- 
mate formed  of  a  man,  his  reputation 
for  good  or  ill. 

Temper  (Lat.  iempiriesj  a  du4  mix' 
turs,  temper;  temp^aref  to  combine 
duly)  commonly  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion or  constitution  of  the  mind  in  re- 
ri  to  the  passions  and  affections,  or 
more  purely  emotional  part  of  our 
nature.  Both  disposition  and  character 
are  permanent.  Temper  is  variable, 
unless  we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
temperament  or  composition— accord- 
ing to  the  old  supposition  that  the 
human  individual  was  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  humours,  and  that  his 
peculiar  conformation  lay  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  more  of  these 
humours. 

"  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  pride  was  not  designed  Ibr  man 
than  that  the  most  excellent  of  the  human 
race  thought  it  not  a  proper  temper  and  du- 
poeition  of  mind  for  Him  to  appear  in." — 
Pbabcb,  Sermons. 
"  Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and 
judged.**  Milton. 

"A  man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly 
subserrient  cAaroc^."— Motlbt. 

DISSENT.  Disagreement.  Va- 
riance.   Dtfperxnce. 

As  relating  to  the  conflict  of 
opinions  these  words  have  their  dis- 
tinctions. 

Difference  (Lat.  differentia)  is 
the  simplest,  and  admits  of  degrees 
from  the  smallest  to  the  widest  varia- 
tion. 

Dissent  (Lat.  dissentirej  to  feel 
differently),  unlike  the  rest,  is  em- 
ployed only  of  persons,  and  not  of 
thev  opinions.  It  commonly  denotes 
the  expression  of  non-agreement,with- 
out  ofnecessity  implying  any  opinion 
of  one's  own.  I  express  dissent  when 
I  simply  refuse  to  adopt  something 
propounded  by  another ;  but  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  would  imply  that  I 
held  a  distmct  opinion  of  my  own. 

Disagreement  (Lat.  dis-yBXidagree^ 
and  Variance  (Lat.  vifriare,  to  alter) 
also  imply  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
monl;^  aenote  a  difference  on  some 
practical,  and  not  merely  an  abstract 
matter  of  opinion.     Persons  are  said 
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to  disagree  who  might  be  expected  to 
act  together,  and  to  be  at  rariance 
where  they  might  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit harmony ;  they  are  said  to  differ 
simply  as  a  matter  ot  fact  Disaoksb- 
MENTy  VARiANCB|and  DirrERBNCsmay 
be  used  generally  of  interrelated  num- 
bers of  persons  or  opinions ;  Dissent 
expresses  the  specific  disamement  be- 
tween a  person  or  set  of  persons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  opinion  or  body 
of  opinions  on  the  other. 

"He  (8t.  Cyprira)  diMTowetli  the  me- 
tiee  of  one  bbbop  ezclndiBs  aaother  hoax 
commniuoa  for  dusmt  in  opinion  ftbontdi»- 
pvtable  points."— BuLBOW. 
"  United  thus,  we  will  hereafter  oie 
Mntnal  conoeMion,  and  the  goda,  induced 
By  onr  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more." 
CowPKR,  Iliad. 

"Because  that  King  Lneins  was  dead, 
and  had  left  no  iasne  to  snceeed  him,  the 
Britons,  as  before  ye  have  heard,  were  at 
variance  amongst  themselres." — Houir- 


"  What  was  the  difference  t 
It  was  a  contention  in  pablie." 

BSAKXSPSABB. 

DISSOLUTE.    Licentious.    {Set 
Abandoned.) 

There  is  much  in  common  between 
these  two  terms.  Yet  the  Licen- 
tious man  (Lat.  Hctntionu)  is  not 
necessarily  Dissolute  (Lat.  diuUu^ 
tus,  part,  oi  di$soh)ttre,  to  let  loose)^  as 
one  may  take  much  licence  of  self- 
indulgence  in  one  way  without  that 
universal  laxity  and  reckless  indif- 
ference to  all  self-restraint  which  is 
implied  in  the  term  Dissolute.  Li- 
centious points  rather  to  the  indul- 
fence  of  self-will  or  vicious  pleasures, 
issolute  to  the  wanton  disregard  of 
everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of, 
or  might  restrain  sensual  enjoyment. 

"Abstain  from  wanton  and  diutdute 
langhter."— Bishop  Taylob. 

As  Dissolute  relates  invariably  to  sen- 
sual indulgence,  so  Licentious  has  the 
further  meaning  of  exhibiting  an  abuse 
of  freedom,  or  an  exoessiveuberty,  as 
in  the  following: — 

••  Courtiers,  my  lord,  are  too  polite  to 
reproTe  one  another;  the  only  plaM  wher« 
they  can  meet  with  any  Just  reproof  is  a 
free  though  notaAfcenfuwffstage.^'— Chxs- 

TSRFXELD. 


SYNONYMS  [dissolute] 

DISSONANT.    Discordant. 

A  sound  is  Dissonant  (Lat.  diui^ 
nare)  when  it  is  harsh  in  itself;  it 
is  Discordant  (LaL  ducordartf  ta 
he  at  variance)  when  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  other  sounds^  thouKh 
Discordant  is  often  looselv  used  in  tne 
sense  of  harsh  or  unmelodious.  In 
their  secondary  uses  Dissonant  relates 
more  to  the  reason  and  judgment; 
Discordant  to  the  feelings  and  actions. 
A  dissonance  in  principle,  a  discor- 
dance in  practice.  A  dissonance  is  a 
more  refined  and  abstract,  a  discor- 
dance a  more  palpable  and  practical 
diversity. 

DISTANT.    Far.    Remote. 

Of  these  the  Saxon  monosyllable 
Fab  (A.  S.  feor)  is  the  simplest,  de- 
noting separation  by  a  wide  space  or 
interval  in  any  direction.  Far  is  em- 
ployed physically  and  metaphorically. 

"  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  who,  under 
colour  of  the  blessed  name  of  Christ,  sub- 
vert His  doctrine,  annihilate  His  authority 
and  our  salvation,  it  is  so  far  firom  being 
our  duty  to  unite  onrselres  to  them.  that, 
oo  the  oontrarf,  we  an  obliged  to  part  with 
them.*  — Daillb,  A^po^ogy  for  the  iSe- 
frrmed  Qmrehet. 

Distant  (Lat.  distare,  to  he  apart) 
is  a  more  refined  term,  and  is  em- 
ploved  in  scientific  phraseolo^Vj  aa 
"  xbe  sun  is  about  ninety-one  milhona 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth."  It 
is  also  used  of  difference  in  matters  of 
conception,  as  a  distant  relation,  a 
distant  period  of  history.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  grammatically,  the  psrt 
of  a  complete  adjective  can  only  be 
penformed  by  Distant,  not  b^  Far, 
which  only  occurs  as  the  predicate  of 
a  subject.  The  star  is  &r,  or  far  off; 
a  distant  star — ^but  not  a  far  star. 
This  adjectival  force  is  attempted  in 
a  few  cases  only,  as  the  far  side  of  the 
river.  As  an  adverb  far  is  oflen  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  distant — 
nu*  distant.  Thus  far  implies  some 
amount  of  distance;  while  distance 
might  be  great  or  small,  according  to 
the  following  definition : — 

"  This  space,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  oottii<fer- 
ing  anythiuff  else  between  them,  is  called 

'      y.--LooKB. 


Remote  (Lat.  r^bnUvere,  part,  r)^ 


[distraction]        discriminated. 

mbtusj  to  move  hack)  is  diataot  in  refe- 
rence to  a  specific  stmrting-point,  stan- 
dard, presence,  or  purpose.  As  Dis- 
tant 18  opi>osed  to  near,  so  Remotb  is 
opposed  to  immediate ;  as,  "The  acci- 
dent was  the  remote,  not  the  imme- 
diate canse  of  his  death.''  Things  are 
remote  not  only  physically,  hut  as  re- 
gards oar  need  or  use  of  them,  or  the 
relation  they  hear  to  us,  or  the  im- 
pression they  produce  on  us;  as  a 
remote  notion,  connexion,  cause,  re- 
flemblance,effect.  Thus  Remote  super- 
adds to  distant  another  idea,  that  of 
the  effect  caused  hy  such  distance  on 
the  condition  of  the  distant  subject. 
A  distant  spot  is  simply  one  that  is 
far  off;  a  remote  spot  is  solitary,  in- 
convenient, difficult  to  reach,  not 
likely  to  he  well  known,  and  the  like. 
'*  Wbenerer  the  mind  places  itself  by  any 
thought  either  unongat  or  remote  from  aU 
bodiee."— LocKK. 
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DISTINGUISH.    Discriminate. 
Abstract. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Distinguish 
is  a  synonym  with  Discriminate,  it 
IB  used  additionally  in  regard  to  phjr- 
aical  objects,  while  Discriminate  is 
oaly  used  of  moral  things.  We  Dis- 
tinguish (  Lat.  diitinguire)  by  the  eye 
or  the  mental  perception;  we  Dis- 
criminate (diterimtnare,  to  $eparate, 
dixtin^ish)  by  the  iudgment  alone. 
We  distineuish  broaaly ;  we  discrimi- 
nate nicely.  We  distinguish  best 
when  we  show  great  differences ;  we 
discriminate  best  when  we  show  sUght 
differences,  or  dissimilarities  in  detail 
under  a  general  resemblance.  The 
object  of  distinguishing  is  commonly 
practical,  that  of  discriminating  spe- 
culatiye.  We  distinguish  in  order  to 
separate  or  keep  things  apart  which 
might  otherwise  be  confounded.  We 
discriminate  with  the  further  yiew  of 
showing  wherein  their  differences 
consist.  Hence  discrimination  must 
always  be  nice,  particular,  and  exact, 
dissecting,  as  it  were^  the  things  dis- 
criminate. Distinction  may  be  exact 
or  not,  minute  or  rough,  broad  or  nice. 
"  He  was  in  loffio  a  great  critic, 
Profoondly  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  ooold  dutittgmth  and  divide 
A  hair  twist  sonth  and  sonth-west  side." 
Hudibras, 


"  On  the  other  side,  there  be  a  sort  of 
men  thai  place  the  neatest  stress,  and 
diacrimmatmg  point  of  Christian  religion,  in 
opposing  and  aeoTTing  all  institnted  cere- 
monies, thooffh  innocent,  decent,  and  with- 
out any  the  least  tonch  of  superstition  in 
them."— Hals. 

We  Abstract  (Lat.  abstrdhhVf  part. 
abttraetuty  to  draw  off)  in  this  sense 
when  we  contemplate  some  property 
of  a  thing  exclusively  of  tne  rest, 
or  of  the  thing  itself  in  which  it 
resides.  The  logical  theory  of  ab- 
straction is,  that  it  is  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  in  this  way  prepares 
itself  for  generalization,  which  is  the 
result  of  aostraction,  and  is  expressed 
by  a  common  noun.  I  abstract  from 
a  number  of  different  objects  the 
common  quality,  for  in8tance,of  white- 
ness. 

"  j^betraetion,  whereby  ideas  taken  from 
partioQlar  beings  become  general  represen- 
tatires  of  all  of  the  same  kmd.**— Lockb. 

DISTRACT.    Divert. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  of 
that  which  draws  or  turns  aside  the 
mind  from  the  object  of  its  contempla- 
tion. 

Distract  (Lat.  distrHhire,  part  dit- 
tractuSf  to  draw  aside)  is  never  used  of 
physical  things;  Divert  (Lat.  dwer' 
f^re,  to  turn  aside)  is  so  employed. 
The  mind  only  is  distracted.  A  stream 
may  be  diverted  from  its  course. 
Divert  indicates  a  weaker  force  em- 
ployed than  Distract,  but  the  effect 
IS  more  decided.  We  are  distracted 
by  what  draws  aside  our  attention 
and  dissipates  our  thoughts  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  One  is  diverted  entirely 
from  one's  purpose.  A  light  cause 
diverts,  a  strong  cause  distracts.  Yet 
the  mind  which  is  naturally  light  and 
inconstant  may  be  easily  distracted. 
A  remarkable  object  or  a  loud  sound 
distracts,  or  a  curious,  interesting, 
and  attractive  object  diverts.  Persons 
are  distracted  from  close  thoughts, 
diverted  from  serious  or  melancholy 
thoughte  or  earnest  intentions. 

DISTRACTION.    Abstraction. 

Both  these  words  (Lat.  distrac- 
tidnem,  a  drawing  asunder;  abstrac' 
tidnemf  a  drawing  away)  convey  the 
idea  of  a  want  of  attention,  but  with  . 
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this  difference,  that  it  is  our  own 
ideas  that  male  lu  Abstracted  by 
oocupjiog  us  io  stTonglv  as  to  make 
us  incapable  of  attending  to  any- 
thing but  what  they  present  to  our 
minds ;  while  it  is  one  or  more  external 
objects  which  make  us  Distracted 
BO  as  to  draw  off  our  thoughts  from 
that  to  which  they  have  M«n  girea 
or  ought  to  be  given.  One  is  ab- 
stracted who  regards  some  other  object 
than  the  one  proposed,  or  is  so  occu- 
pied with  his  own  thoughts  as  not  to 
near  what  is  said  by  others.  Persons 
accustomed  to  deep  study,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  important  business,  or 
who  are  strong  m  their  passions  and 
their  aims,  are  likely  to  fall  into  ab- 
straction; young  persons  and  frivo- 
lous persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
trained to  patient  and  oonsecutiYe 
thought  are  most  likeljr  to  be  dis- 
tracted. The  merest  trifles  will  di- 
vert or  draw  them  away. 

DISTRICT.  Tract.  Reoion. 
Quarter.    Province. 

District  (L.  Lat.  dUtrieUu)  was 
ori^nally  a  portion  of  country  over 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  the 
right  to  distTain  (Lat,  d'utringhre) 
goods.  It  is  so  far  true  to  its  ety- 
mology that  it  now  means  a  portion 
of  land  as  included  in  some  kind  of 
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rg  under  some  great  influence,  sa 
arctic  or  etherMl  regions,  the 
regions  of  the  tropica,  &c. 

"  If  theiKM  he  aeape  into  whateyer  land. 
Or  ankaowa  rtjfifm.**  Miltoh. 


administration,  as  a  civil,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical  district. 

"  Brea  the  decrees  of  general  cooadls 
bind  not  bat  m  they  are  accepted  bj  the 
sereral  ehnrches  in  their  respectire  dii- 
trictt  and  dloretes.'*->Bi8HOP  Tatiob. 

A  Tract  (Lat.  tractusj  a  drawing 
out,  a  diitriet)  is  literalljr  something 
drawn  out  and  extended.  It  com- 
monly denotes  such  a  space  of  countrv 
as  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  or  sucn 
as  is  distinguished  by  some  natural 
characteristic,  as  a  tract  of  marsh 
land,  or  forest.  It  is  used  with  per- 
fect accuracy  in  the  following : — 

*'  A  high  monntain  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth/*— Addi- 

SOK. 

ReoiON  (Lat.  r^ionem)  is  a  term  of 
wider  extent,  and  denotes  a  large 
tract  lying  about  some  specific  centre 
or  vicinity.  In  a  sense  yet  broader 
Region  is  used  of  extensive  tracts 


Quarter  (Fr.  quartUr'^f  though 
not  meaning  necessarily  ajourth  part, 
or  a  part  coincident  with  the  quarter 
of  the  compass,  carries  with  it,  never- 
theless, something  of  both  these  ele- 
ments, and  means  a  district  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  as  regards  the  wnole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  vague 
as  to  the  exact  direction  or  the  exact 
extent.  It  is  a  term  often  manifest- 
ing either  looseness  of  information^ 
or  an  avowed  generality  and  purposea 
disre^^  of  precision  in  specifying 
locality. 

«' Swift  to  their  severs!  quarters  hasted 


The  ctimbrons  elements." 


MiLTOV. 


Province  is  the  Lat.  jprbvineia,  an 
outlying  conquered  temtoiy  of  the 
Roman  empire,  hence  a  re^on  de- 

Sendent  on  a  distant  authority,  or  a 
istrict  remote  from  the  capital ;  out 
of  this  flowed  the  idea  of  a  territory 
oyer  which  a  nerson  had  special  juris- 
diction, as  tne  province  of  a  pro- 
consul, and  in  after-times  of  an  arch- 
bishop; whence  finally  a  man's  pe- 
culiar business,  the  specific  limits  of 
a  function  in  some  wider  economy  and 
administration,  a  department  within 
which  action  is  at  once  a  right  and  a 
duty. 

"  The  woman's  prooinee  is  to  be  eareftit 
in  her  economy,  and  chaste  in  her  sffBo- 
tion."— ToWsr. 

DIVE.    Plunge. 

To  Dive  (A.  8.  dufian)  is  purposely 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of 
water,  and  therefore  may  be  done 
after  the  diver  has  entered  it. 

Plunge  (Fr.  phnger)  is  to  throw 
one's  self  into  a  body  of  water ;  hence 
we  may  plunge  without  diving,  and 
dive  (as  ducKs)  without  plunging. 
In  the  metaphorical  application  of 
these  terms,  this  distinction  is  pre- 
served, We  dive  into  mysteries, 
curiosities,  and  the  like ;  we  plunge 
into  debt,  difficulties,  embarrassmentSy 
danger.    It  is  the  efibrt  of  penetration 


DI8CBIMINATED. 


[divers] 

which  iB  ezpreflsed  by  diving,  the 
hardihood  or  recklessnefls  of  action  hj 
plunging. 

••  JXvers  in  the  deep  of  Prmidence.** 

MOITTAGUX. 

'« As  he  (C»lline)  hmd  no  great  stock  of 
argnment,  and  bnt  small  forecast,  anything 
at  a  pbtttoe  wonld  be  received  which  came 
to  his  rehef.**— WAnuKTON. 

DIVERS.  Different.  Several. 
Sundry.  Various.  Manifold. 
Multifarious. 

Of  all  theae  terma  Different  is 
the  moat  indefinite.  It  ia  equaUy 
applicable  to  (ew  and  to  many ;  ana, 
inasmuch  as  its  primary  force  ia  to 
designate  ^ualityf  it  is  applicable  to 
any  number,  even  to  as  Tew  as  two ; 
as  **  they  are  not  the  same,  but  two 
different  persons  or  things."  Sevbral 
(O.  Fr.  tgveraly  ttvrtr^  to  sever ;  from 
Lat.  stnUrarty  to  ieparate)  indicates 
more  than  two,  but  not  rery  many, 
the  exact  nnmber  being  unknown  or 
not  taken  account  of.  Sundry  (  A.  S. 
sundrigy  sundnfy  sundrianf  to  aeoarate) 
is  yery  like  it,  but  indicates  aiscon- 
nectedness  as  well  as  plurality.  If  I 
say  there  were  several  personspresent, 
I  refer  only  to  number;  if  I  say, 
sundry  persons  were  present,  or  per- 
sons of  sundry  professions^  I  draw 
attention  to  an  absence  or  internal 
relation,  or  to  diversity  of  character. 
'  Divers  and  Various  are  more  strong 
still,  indicating  a  diversity  ana 
variety  of  kind  over  and  above  plu- 
rality. Sundry  implies,  primarily, 
separation^  which  matf  be  without  of 
necessity  miplying  an  internal  differ- 
ence of  nature,  as,  *'  at  sundry  times ; " 
Divers  does  imply  this,  as,  **  in  divers 
manners."  Various  applies  to  time 
and  to  character,  as  *^  various  dresses," 
*^  various  periods, "  "  various  colours. " 
There  seems  a  very  slight  difference 
between  Divers  (Fr.dit>er*)  and  Vari- 
ous: but  DrvERs  rather- refers  to  a 
marked  diversity  of  character  or 
nature,  Various  to  such  differences 
as  the  eye  takes  conusance  of,  or 
as  strike  the  observation,  without  so 
strong  a  distinction  between  them. 
So  we  might  say,  **  divers  colours," 
and,  *'ymrioa8  shades  of  the 
colour." 
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"  To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divert  colours,  a 
prey  of  diver*  colours  of  needlework,  of 
divert  colours  of  needlework  on  both  aides, 
meet  for  the  neeks  of  them  that  take  the 
tpoUr— Bible. 

"Black  and  white  and  erery  other 
colour,  is  caused  by  different  motions  mad* 
upon  the  eye  by  objects  differenUy  modi- 
fled."— Cudworth. 

"  Like  UngB,  we  lose  the  conquesU  gained 
before. 

By  rain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more ; 

Saeh  might  his  teveral  prorinoe  well  com- 
mand. 

Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  uuder> 
•tand."  PoPK. 

*'  Here  I  had  ended ;  bnt  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  of  tundry  minds ; 
With  variout  erotcheto  filled,  and  hard  to 

please. 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  oarums 


ways." 


Drtdrw,  Ovid, 


It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  sense  of  Various,  namely,  exhibitiag 
variety  of  state  or  appearance,  in 
which  the  term  is  applicable  to  a 
single  object,  as  in  the  toUowing : — 

*'  The  principle  (of  religion)  lies  in  a  nar- 
row compass,  but  the  actiTity  and  energy 
of  it  is  diflbsive  and  oanoMs.**— Bishop 
Hall. 

Manifold  (£ng.  many  and/oU)  is 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
multiplex.  It  is  applicable  both  to 
single  objects  and  to  a  plurality  ^  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  diversity  is  m  re- 
lation to  some  one  object  or  subject 
which  exists,  appears,  or  acts  in 
numerous  and  divers  ways.  It  thus 
differs  from  Multifarious  (Lat.  mul- 
tifarius)f  in  which  the  different  things 
have  less  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mon nature  and  mter-relation.  Multi- 
fariousness stands  to  the  manifold  as 
diversity  to  difference.  As  manifold 
is  a  term  of  harmonious  variety,  mul- 
tifarious falls  only  a  little  short  of 
incongruity  and  discordance.  Unity 
in  plurality  belongs  to  the  manifold:, 
to  which  the  multifiurions  adds  di- 
versity in  plurality. 

"  O  Lord  how  manifbld  are  Thy  works, 
in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all."— 
£!nglith  I^ulmt. 

"The  generie  words  whieh  abound  in 
langua^,  aisort,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  pack  up  under  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  oomprehensire  terms  tha 
multifarious  objects  of  human  knowledge." 
— Stbwart. 
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DIVINER.    Prophet. 

.  P®  P'T'.^**  (^t-  dxvtndre,  to 
judge  of  things  by  dwine  or  heavenly 
pwwrticotton)  diaooTen  what  £ 
hidden  ;  the  Prophet  (Gr.  ir^THf), 
*8  restncted  to  its  modem  coHvers*. 
tional  sense,  predicts  that  which  shall 
come  to  pass.  In  times  when  super- 
naturol  powers  and  processes  hare 
ceased,  a  practised  acquaintance  with 
the  relation  which  externals  bear  to 
mind,  character,  and  sentiment  is  the 
<>nly  mstrument  of  divination.  A 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain prmciples  involve  certain  oonse- 
^uoices,  and  an  observation  of  the 
7*7  "»  which  like  canses  produce 
like  effecto  are  the  only  afflatus  con- 
stituting a  prophet. 

DO.    Act. 

One  DoBsX A.  S.  don,  to  do) a  thinir ; 
one  AOT(Lat.  Ugh^  part.  ach«)foJ 
the  sake  of  doing  it.  Do  supposes  an 
object  which  terminates  the  action  and 
is  its  effect.  Action  terminates  in 
itself  and  may  be  the  object  of  doing. 
Wisdom  dictates  that  in  all  we  do  we 
should  act  with  reflexion. 

DOCILE.  Tractable.  Amen- 
able.   Facile. 

Docile  (Lat.<«fc)f^,«m/j/tatt^At)  im- 
plies more  than  Tractable  CLat.  trac- 
tmiis,  that  may  be  handled,  yielding). 
Tractable  denotes  no  more  than  me 
absence  of  refractoriness,  Docile  the 
actual  quality  of  meekness.  A  tract- 
able animal  mav  jp  in  the  right  path 
when  led;  a  aocile  animal  is  easily 
led;  or,  again,  he  may  be  made  tract- 
able by  severe  training,  but  if  na- 
turally docile  he  will  not  require  this. 

Amenable  (Fr.  amener,  to  lead  to) 
is  commonlv  used  of  human  beings 
who  are  vnlling  to  be  guided  by  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  and  reason,  with- 
out requiring  coeroion.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  a  modem  and 
conversational  use  of  the  term.  The 
older  application  appears  in  the  ex- 
ample. As  Docile  means  easy  to 
teach,  it  is  only  by  analos^y  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  irrational  animals. 
But  the  analogy  is  the  more  easy  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
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apmude,  as  m  the  Old  English  woni 
d^tble^  so  far  as  it  ever  belonged  to 
the  tenn,  hss  entirely  depwtecT  from 
A  P^«J«Pi»»'»t  is  at  once  docible 
and  docile.  Docility  is  a  quality  at 
once  passive,  and,  to  a  certiun  extent, 
by  imphoation,  active.  The  docile 
person  first  receives  the  impulse  of 
another  and  thenfoUows  it  voluntarUy. 
».'!J^  PeraUn.  are  not  wholly  void  of 
awtiml  spurit,  and  if  they  areoot  aatmllv 
^Te,th«raw  at  loa.t  extrSefy  £Sf 
and  might,  tdth  proper  di«ripline,be^e 
excellent  8oldier«."--SiB  W.  Jonis. 

"Indeed,  the  common  men,  I  preenme. 

were  not  Jen  tractable  for  wint^^i 

taou»lmnfln."-AiisoK'8  Voyoffu.      ^^ 

"  The  lOTereuni  of  this  oonntry  is  not 

«»J««o6fo  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the 

The  docile  is  easUy  taught  or  led,  the 
tnujtable  easily  managed,  the  amen- 
able  easily  governed  and  peiwiaded. 

Facile  (Lat./fotiM,  easy)  expresses 
the  weak  and  excessive  sspect  of 
amenable.  The  facile  is  ductile  to  a 
feult,  yielding  to  those  who  though 
strong  enough  to  ask  are  too  we«k 
to  guide  or  advise,  or  whose  craft 
would  make  others  their  dupes  and 
tools.  The  word  meant  at  u>e  fint 
easy  to  be  performed,  thence  easy  to 
be  surmounted  or  mastered,  next  easy 
to  be  approached  or  treated  with,  and 
finally  easy  to  persuade. 

r  ^?f  ^^^  "<*  his/iafo  consort  Kts 
Lost  Paradise  deceived  by  me." 

Meltow. 


DOCTRINE. 

Principle. 


DooMA.     Tenet. 


Doctrine  (Lat.  doctrina,  instrut- 
turn,  learning)  means  any  specuhitive 
truth  recommended  by  a  teacher  or  a 
school  of  thinkers,  whether  in  le- 
ugion,  science,  or  philosophy. 

•  "  '*^,*'yi^  evident  abuse  and  perrer- 
non  of  Mr.  Locke'*  doctrine  that  Bt.  Reid 
pretends  that  it  is  favourable  to  Bishop Bei^ 
keleys  notion  of  there  being  no  material 
world,  when  in  reaUty  oar  author's  own 
pnociples  are  much  more  favourable  to  that 
notion  than  Mr.  Locke's."— Pmjbtlkt. 

DooBCA  (Or.  iayfxa,  an  opinion,  « 
phtlasophu:  dogma)  is  at  present  an- 
ployed  of  such  doctrine  as  is  put 


[doleful] 

forth  sathoritstiYe]^  under  a   ri^id 
definition,  and  especially  in  theology. 

**IHodoni8  Biealns  affirms  the  Chal- 
dsaos  likewise  to  have  asserted  this  dogma 
of  the  world's  eternity.  The  ChakUeans 
aflBrm  the  nature  of  the  world  to  be  that  it 
was  neither  generated  from  the  beginning, 
nor  win  erer  admit  corruptiwi.*^— Cud- 
iroBTH. 

Tenet  (Lat.  thCcrty  to  holdf  mean- 
ing hs  holds;  formerly  teiunt,  they 
hold)  is  a  matter  of  philosophy  or  re- 
ligum,  which,  as  resting  on  its  own 
intiinsio  merits^  is  firmly  held  as  true. 
The  term  expresses  ^[octrine  in  its 
peeoliarityanadistinctiYeness.  There 
M  a  nulder  force  in  Ten  et  than  in  Doc- 
TRiN  By  which  latter  is  graver  and  more 
important,  or  in  Dogma,  which  is 
more  energetic  and  authoritatlYe. 

"  In  recommending  the  dootrine  which 
this  book  particularly  enforces,  I  know  that 
I  am  jnstifled  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
the  Chnreh,by  the  tenets  of  the  most  learned 
and  Tirtnoos  of  ihe  dissenters,  and  the 
ineatest  diTines  of  this  country,  who  have 
displayed  their  abilities  either  by  the  press 
or  the  pnlpit"— Khoz,  ChrietiaH  PhUo- 
Mophy. 

A  Principle  is  a  central  or  re- 
prasentatire  truth  in  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, art,  religion,  or  morals,  which 
is  fundamental  and  general,  and  out 
of  which  other  matters  of  a  specula- 
tire  or  practical  character  flow,  and 
become  its  practical  illustrations  (Fr. 
pnnetpe^  Lat.  prin^pium). 

"  He  who  flzesnpon  fUseprtii£q>2ettreads 
upon  infirm  gnnind,  and  so  sinks  i  and  he 
who  liuls  in  lus  dednetions  firom  riffht  jmn- 
eivlee  stumbles  upon  firm  ground^  and  so 
fUls."— BOUTH. 

DOCUMENT.    MuNXMENT. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  synonymous  they  represent  the 
same  thing  under  difierent  views. 
The  Document  (Lat.  <Uettm«nti<fn,  a 
prwf)  serves  the  purpose  of  evidence, 
the  MuNiMEWT  (Lat.  munxmrntum,  a 
defence)  the  purpose  ofproving  pos- 
acfldon  in  particular.  The  first  is  for 
proof,  the  other  for  protection.  Docu- 
ments which  prove  a  man's  title  to 
his  estates,  or  those  which  are  kept  hy 
public  bodies,a8  charters,  grants,  and 
the  like,  provine  their  property  or 
privileges,  are  called  muniments. 
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DOLE.      PiTTAKCB. 

Dole,  connected  with  dealj  is  a 
portion  distributed.  Pittance  (Fr. 
pitance,  pittance,  of  much  disputed 
origin ;  Viere  is  a  L.  Lat.  pietantia^ 
see  Littr€).  The  pietantia  of  the 
middle  ages  was  the  zest  or  relish 
giyen  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  fare 
more  palatable,  till  the  word  came  to 
mean,  as  with  us,  the  whole  allow- 
ance of  a  donation  in  any  form,  but 
small  in  amount.  In  the  Dole  th& 
leading  idea  is  the  contracted  liberality 
of  the  giver,  in  Pittance  the  scant 
measure  of  tne  receiver. 

DOLEFUL.  RuEJUL.  Piteous. 
Woeful. 

Doleful  (O.  Fr.  dol,  ^rief,  with 
termination  -fid)  is  ezcitmg  or  ex- 
pressing sadness,  and  is  applicable 
to  anything  which  has  that  effect,, 
as  a  doleful  sight  or  sound.  Rueful 
(A.  8.  hre^w,  grief,  rejaentanee)  is  at 
present  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  expressing  misery  in  the 
countenance.  Piteous  is  expressing 
sorrow  or  misery  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  pity.  Woeful  means  not 
so  much  exciting  or  expreesinjg  woe 
or  misery  as  accompanied  by  it.  In 
the  phrase,  a  woeful  visage,  it  bear& 
the  xormer  meaning,  but  in  the  phrase, 
a  woeful  day  or  woeful  time,  it  signi- 
fies the  latter.  A  doleful  counte- 
nance, sound,  sight,  story.  A  rueful 
visage.  A  piteous  tale,  sight,  cry.^ 
A  woeful  narrative  or  event. 

"How  doiefeUlu  this  date   thou  dost  re- 
hearse." Spekskb. 

"  Buefwtty  dismayed.** 

Dbtdsn. 

Formerly  Piteous  had  almost  uni- 
versally the  sense  only  of  feeling,  not 
exciting,  pity,  in  which  it  is  still 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  Thom- 
son:— 

"  Him,  piteoM  of  his  yonth,  and  the- 
short  space 
He  has  ei^oyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven. 
Soft  disenffsffe,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  sp<^ed  captive  throw." 

Though  Spenser  has — 

"  That  piUoM  strained  voice.** 
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"It  b  a  wofiU  iaheritance  thftt  makes 
men  hein  of  the  rengeanoe  of  Ood."— Bp. 
Hall. 

DOMESTIC.  Servant.  Menial. 

The  first  is  one  species  of  the 
second.  Menial  (O.  Fr.  maimier^ 
one  of  the  /loiueAo/^,  mesnte)  is  one 
who  performs  inferior  offices  of  ser- 
vice, which  the  term,  however,  does 
not  define.  A  Domestic  (Lat.  d^mes' 
(icus,  one  of  a  family)  is  a  servant 
actually  employed  in  the  house.  A 
Servant  (Ft.  servant)  is  a  paid  atten- 
dant of  any  kind.  A  farm  servant  or 
a  gardener  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
domestic. 

"  A  servant  dwells  remote  firom  all  know- 
ledge of  his  lord's  purposes ;  he  lives  as  a 
kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same  roof,  a 
domestic^  and  yet  a  stranger  too."— South. 

"  The  women  serrants  perform  only  the 
most  menial  offloes.''--SwtFT. 

DORMANCY.  Abeyance.  Ex- 
pectancy. 

These  are  used  of  powers,  privi- 
leges, possessions,  and  claims  not  in 
action,  enjoyment,  or  exercise.  That 
is  Dormant  (Fr.  dcrmir,  part,  rfor- 
mantf  to  sluj))  which  possesses  an  in- 
herent activity,  vitality,  and  power, 
but  is  as  vet  quiescent ;  as,  dormant 
claims,  titles,  powers,  passions. 

That  is  in  Abeyance  (Fr.  abtiance^ 
6ayer,  to  gape,  connected  with  the 
English'  bay,  as  when  a  savage  beast 
stands  at  bay,  that  is,  open-mouthed ; 
hence  abeyance,  open-mouthed  expec- 
tation) wfaic)itbe  law  contemplates  as 
of  the  nature  of  an  unvested  inheri- 
tance, which  thus  wants,  as  it  were, 
to  be  vested.  Abeyance  is  thus,  in  its 
general  application,  dormancy,  with 
«xpectation  of  revival. 

Expectancy  (Lat.  txpeetare,  to 
tcait)  regards  the  same  things  m>m 
the  other  side,  that  is,  the  side  not  of 
the  possession  or  privilege  but  of  the 
person  anticipating  them.  As  dor- 
mancy is  temporary  extinction  of 
power,  so  abeyance  is  temporal^  ex- 
tinction of  possession,  while  expec- 
tancy is  active,  and  has  reference  to 
the  future,  the  psst,  or  the  present. 

DOUBT.    HesiTATiON. 

Doubt  (O.  Fr.  douter,  Lat.  dtUfttdre, 
to  doubt)  relates  both  to  matters  of 
belief   and   to  matters  of  conduct, 
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Hesration  ('Lat.  h^tare,  to  ttiek 
fast,  to  be  at  a  Utes)  onlv  to  matters  ot 
conduct.  We  doubt  about  entertain- 
ing opinions ;  we  sometimes  hesitate 
to  express  them.  We  doubt  for  want 
of  scientific  evidence.  We  hesitate 
for  want  of  practical  knowledge.  We 
doubt  through  ignorance.  We  hesi- 
tate through  fear,  caution,  misgiving. 
Doubt  is  uncertain  about  principles, 
hesitation  about  consequences. 
•*  Modest  doubt  u  called 
The  beaoon  of  the  wise.** 

Bhakxbpsabe. 

**Bnt  in  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Gregory 
▼II.)  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
requisite  to  regulate  his  seal ;  and  taking 
ftklse  appearances  for  solid  truths,  he,  with- 
out hesUationt  deduced  ftom  them  the  most 
dangerous  eonsequenees.**— Jobtir. 

DOUBTFUL.   Dubious.   Unceb- 

TAIN. 

Doubtful  (100  Doubt)  is  used  in 
all  the  senses  of  entertaining  doubt, 
exhibiting  doubt,  admitting  of  doubt, 
characterised  by  doubt ;  but  Dubious 
is  never  used  in  tbe  abstract,  but  only 
in  the  concrete.  So  we  mi^htsav, 
'*  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  is  really 
the  case."  We  could  not  say.  **  It  is 
dubious."  We  speak  of  doubtnil  facts 
of  history,  not  of  dubious  fiu^,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  of  facts  about  which 
persons  are  dubious ;  but  we  might 
say,  ''The  most  eminent  historians 
are  dubious  ss  to  the  fact*' 

Uncertain  (Lat.  tncertus)  difien 
from  Doubtful  and  Dubious,  as  not 
necessarily  implyinf^  any  tendency  to 
discredit,  but  simp^  expressing  lack 
of  knowledge  sufficient  to  decide; 
hence  it  may  be  used  of  matters  of 
which  the  motive  cause  lies  in  our- 
selves, while  doubt  refers  to  matters 
beyond  our  control.  ''  I  doubt  that  it 
is  so^"  would  mean, ''  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk  it  is  or  may  not  be  so."  *'  I 
am  uncertain,"  would  mean  only,  *'  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  so  or  not." 
« Bo  you  purpose  to  leave  town  to- 
morrow 1 "  *'  I  am  uncertain."  Not, 
"  I  doubt."  "  Doubt,"  says  Taylor, 
'*  has  not  studied,  uncertainty  has  not 
judged.  Doubt  is  the  hesitation  <^ 
Iterance,  uncertainty  of  irreaoltt- 
tion.  Doubt  is  open  to  inquiry, 
uncertain^  to  conviction."  And  so 
it  may  be  said   that   doubtful  ex* 
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|H-ette6  a  pomtiye,  unoenaixi  a  nega- 
tive state  of  mind.  Regardine  the 
term  (Jkcertain  objectively  and  not 
•ubjectiveljy  that  ia,  as  belonging  to 
the  thing  and  not  the  person,  the  an- 
<9ertain  is  that  which  mi^ht  be  oom- 
batted,  not  haying  in  it  mcontrover- 
tible  truth.  When  a  thing  is  uncer- 
tain, it  is  because  as  jet  sufficient 
reasons  have  not  been  produced  for 
t>elievingit.  As  uncertainty  is  opposed 
to  conviction,  so  doubt  is  opposed  to 
lielief.  We  are  in  doubt  how  to  act ; 
M-e  are  uncertain  whether  we  will  act 
or  not.  Of  the  two,  Doubtful  and  Du- 
bious, donbtfiil  is  the  more  objective, 
dubious  the  more  subjective.  The 
former  denotes  what  in  its  nature  is 
inadequately  evidenced,  the  latter 
what  tends  to  make  ut  doubt.  When 
Milton  speaks  of  **  dubious  light,"  he 
means  such  as  makes  those  halt  who 
walk  in  it;  and  so  Swift,  ''Persona 
•of  great  fame  but  dubious  existence." 
The  direct  use  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  Pope  in  the  example  below. 

"  The  wMdom  of  a  Uw-maker  oonsisieth 
Aut  only  in  a  platform  of  jnaticc,  bat  in  the 
application  thereof*  taking  into  conaider»> 
tion  by  what  means  laws  maybe  made  cer- 
tain, and  what  are  the  causes  and  remedies 
<of  the  doiUft^iineu  and  uncertamty  of  law." 
^Bacov. 

*'  She  (Minerva)  speaks  with  the  tbMmU' 
Mat  of  a  man«  not  the  certainty  of  a  god- 
dess. "—Pope. 

DOWER.    Jointure. 

These  terms  express  the  property 
of  the  wife  under  different  aspects. 
The  Jointure  (Fr.  jainturtfjoindre ; 
Lat.  jungle f  to  join)  is  tne  estate 
•settled  on  the  wife  to  be  enjoyed  by 
her  after  her  husband's  decease. 

The  Dowry  or  Dower  (Fr.  douaire, 
Lat  dbtarium)  is  the  money,  goods, 
or  estate  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  on  her  marriage,  as  well  as 
that  portion  of  a  man^B  real  estate 
which  his  widow  enjoys  during  her 
life,  or  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled 
at  the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
jointure  regards  the  woman  as  a  wife, 
the  dower  as  a  widow  also. 

DRAIN.    Exhaust. 

To  Drain  (A.  S.  drehnigean)  is  to 
draw  off  so  as  to  leave  empty  or  dry. 

Exhaust  (Lat.  txhaurire,  part  ex- 
hnustui)  is  much  the  same ;  but  there 
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is  a  slight  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion. Drain  is  used  in  a  ph^siciQ  and 
analogous  sense,  as  to  (uram  a  field, 
or  a  country  of  its  resources ;  but  Ex- 
haust is  used  also  in  a  more  purely 
metaphysical  way  of  abstract  tnings ; 
as,  to  exnaust  efforts,  speculation,  con- 
jecture, strength,  patience.  To  ex- 
haust also  points  more  strongly  to  an 
original  limitation  of  the  supply,  and 
its  subsequent  coming  to  an  end. 
Hence  Dr  a  i  n  commonly  refers  to  some 
involuntariness  of  expenditure,  while 
Exhaust  may  refer  to  what  has  all 
along  been  spent  purvoselff.  As,  **  The 
country  was  drained  of  its  resources 
by  a  protracted  and  expensive  war." 
^'  I  brought  with  me  twenty  pounds 
from  home,  but  1  have  exhausted 
my  supply."  The  terms  are  used  to- 
gether in  the  following: 

"  He  himselff  thronffh  terror,  permitted 
those  of  Rome  to  exnaust  and  drain  the 
wealth  of  England."— Camden. 

DRAMA.    Play. 

Play  (A.  S.  pUga)  is  always  par- 
ocular  or  specific. 

Drama  (Gr.  ipofAa)  is  ffeneral, 
though  capable  of  individual  appli- 
cation. The  play  is  a  dramatic  com- 
position, tragic  or  comic,  in  which 
characters  are  represented  with  dia- 
logne  and  action  under  a  common 
plan,  or  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  result.  The  drama  oom- 
f>ri8es  the  whole  theatrical  system  and 
iterature,  of  which  the  play  is  a  sam- 
ple or  particular  exhibition. 

DRAW.  Pull.  Drag.  Hawl. 
Tuo.    Pluck. 

To  Draw,  a  later  form  of  drag 
(A.  S.  dragon)  is  to  cause  to  move 
by  force  employed  in  the  direction  of 
one's  self  or  in  the  line  of  one's  own 
movements.  It  varies  in  degpree  from 
drawing  a  heavy  load  or  a  tight  cork 
to  a  hair  trigger.  But,  light  or  heavy, 
it  is  commonly  implied  that  some  kind 
of  aptitude  or  provision  exists  for 
drawing.  In  this  respect,  draw  differs 
from  Drag,  which  implies  a  natural 
inaptitud»  for  drawing,  or  positive  re- 
sistance, as  a  heavy  box  without 
wheels,  or  a  captive  struggling  with 
his  captor. 

To  Pull  (A.  S.  puUian)  i»  applied 
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to  Buch  cases  of  drawing  as  do  not 
admit  of  continuous  draught,  or  inde- 
finite change  of  place,  but  where  the 
draught  is  checked  ana  limited ;  as,  to 
pull  a  bell,  a  door,  or  the  oar  of  a 
boat. 

Hawl^  Haul,  or  Hale  (  A.S.  holian^ 
to  get)  18  to  pull  or  draw  with  force 
ana  sustained  effort,  so  as  to  trans- 
port  from  one  place  to  another. 

Tuo  (A.  6.  teoean,  to  puU)  if  to 
pull  with  g^reat  efiort,  as  in  a  boat  to 
pull  with  the  stream,  and  to  tug 
agaifut  it. 

Pluck  (A.  S.  plueeian)  is  to  pull 
with  sadden  force  or  effort,  commonly 
resulting,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the 
detaching  of  the  thing  pluclced  from 
that  to  which  it  was  united,  as  feathers, 
fruits,  flowers. 
"He  out  him  down  to  ground,  and  all 

•long 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire  withont 


And  fonlly  battered  hia  comely  c 


'*  He  wonid  make  the  rigonrt  of  the  Sab- 
bath gire  wajr  to  the  jml&tg  of  an  ox  or  a 
eheep  ont  of  the  ditch."— South. 

*'  For  aiz  kng  jean  Immnred  the  o^pCiTe 

knight 
Had  irag^d  his  chaiai,  and  learoely  Men 
the  light,**  Dbydbv. 

'*  While  romp-loTing  miu 
If  Aonf  rf  abont  in  gallantry  robust.** 
Thomsov. 
**  Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presump- 
tion. 
Which  is  six  hundred  ducats,  or  for  six  years 
Tmq  at  an  oar  i'  the  gallies." 

Beaumont  Aim  Flxtohbb. 

"  Industrioms  Moll  with  many  a  Tfituk 
Unwings  the  plumage  of  each  duck.*' 

Smaxt. 

DREADFUL.  Fkabtul.  Fright- 
ful. TxRBiBLE.  Tremendous.  Ter- 
rific. Horrible.  Horrid.  For- 
midable.   Awful.    Dire. 

Dreadful  (A.  S.  drcd,  drtedany  to 
foar)j  like  awml,  has  lost  its  original 
sense  of  foeUng  dread,  or  awe  (ue 
AwE^,  and  means  now  only  insuiring 
dread;  but  dread  is  not  ezaoUj  the 
same  as  fear,  and  so  dreadfiil  may 
mean  inspiring  a  miEed  feeling  of  fear 
and  rererenoey  or  of  the  dangerous 
and  the  sublime,  as  a  dreadful  thnn- 
dentonn* 


8YNONTM8  [dREADPUL] 

Fearful  would  denote  no  more 
than  a  sense  of  personal  daneer. 
Dreadful  seems  to  oonyey  more  than 
Fearful  ;  for  Fearful  is  rather  that 
which  iilkpires  fear  by  its  impression 
upon  the  senses,  Dreadful  by  what 
we  know  or  suspect  as  belonging  to  its 
nature  or  powers.  So  we  may  speak 
of  ^*  dreadful  accounts  of  a  foreign 
war,"  but  not  *' fearful  accounts." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  a 
large  army  attaokinr  our  own  coun- 
try would  be  a  feartul  report. 

"  For  thii  reason  (that  man  may  repent) 
it  is  that  He  hath  annexed  so  many  aread- 
fid  threatenings  against  the  breakers  of 
His  law,  and  so  many  graoioos  promises  to 
them  that  keep  it."— Bbvxeidob. 


Frightful  (A.  S.  fyrhtUffear)  is 
said  of  anything  which  causes  vivid 
alarm  b^  sudden  impression  upon  the 
senses  m  sight  or  sound,  but  espe- 
ciaU}r  the  former.  There  is  a  sudden- 
ness in  Frightful  which  does  not  be- 
long to  either  Fearful  or  Dreadful. 

'*  One  cannot  coaceire  to  frightful  a  state 
of  a  nation.  A  maritime  country  without 
a  marine  and  without  oommerre,  a  con- 
tinental country  without  a  frontier,  and  for 
a  thousand  miles  surrounded  br  powerfbl^ 
wariike,  and  ambitious  neighbours. " — 
BUBKB. 

Terrible  f  Lat.  terHtXliif  terrere, 
to  frighten)  aenotes  what  is  to  be 
dreaded  for  its  effects  upon  us,  though 
there  may  be  in  it  nothing  frightful* 
Death  by  accident  is  a  frightful  thing 
to  witness;  but  there  are  many  to 
whom  death,  in  its  calmest  aspects 
and  happiest  circumstances,  is  still 
terrible.  The  terrible  excites  appe- 
hension.  That  which  is  terrible  affects 
us  by  pressing  upon  us  a  realization 
of  some  danger  without  actually  in- 
volving us  in  it.  The  lion's  roar  ia- 
still  terrible,  though  we  know  that  he 
is  caged. 

"  How  shall  they  be  able  to  abide  Hia 
presence  at  that  day  when  the^|oriousnees 
and  mi^esty  and  terriblmest  ofHis appear- 
ance wiU  infinitely  exceed  all  that  the 
tongue  of  man  can  express  or  the  heart  of 
man  oonoeiTo  ?  "—South. 

Terrible  is  a  far  graver  word  than 
Fbiobtful.  The  former  never  lends 
itself  to  a  light  meaning.  WhereaB 
Fbiohtpul  is  sometimes  employed  iik 


[dbegs] 

the  seoK  of  exciting  a  ftntastio  feu* 
by  nglinets  of  aspect. 

Tremendous  (Lat.  trhnendut,  that 
iM  tobe  trtmbUd  at.  trhnlirtf  to  trembU) 
denotes  rather  wnat  is  fitted  hj  its 
nature  or  appearance  to  inspire  a 
kind  of  fear,  without  implying  that 
we  ourselves  have  any  cause  to  fear 
it,  as  ^' a  tremendous  cataract,**  **h 
tremendous  wind,"  ''a  tremendous 
noise,"  **  a  tremendous  size/'  The 
tremendous  occupies  a  position  mid- 
way between  the  awful  and  the  terri- 
ble, with  more  of  power  than  the  first 
ftnd  less  of  dread  tnan  the  second. 

"IfuiTthing  could  rmiae  his  pusion,  it 
was  the  nooieiisieal  diMoorses  of  deiats  and 
CluMtiui  inildels ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
be  juitly  angry  with  such  wretehee  that, 
like  the  gianta  of  old,  durst  make  war  upon 
tremendout  Omnipotence."— Glamtixi^ 

TsRRxric  (Lat.  terr^ftcut,  causing 
terror)  is  only  a  more  learned  or  rhe- 
torical form  of  Terrislb,  used  as  a 
term  of  greater  dignity. 
««  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  hn^extent  sometimes,  with  biaaen  eyes, 
Tgm/U"  M1X.TOH. 

Horrible  and  Horrid  (Lat.  hor- 
rWUU,  AorrVificj,  horrere.  to  thndder 
at)  difler  as  the  possible  from  the 
actual :  **  a  horrible  suppositionj" 
'*a  horrible  alternative,''  *'homd 
scenes,"  "  horrid  deeds ;"  but  Horri- 
ble is  ofken  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
The  idea  of  hoiror  is  a  recoilihg  of 
the  whole  nature,  such  as  makes  the 
coontenanoe  rigia,  or  expresses  itself 
in  the  look  or  posture.  The  Horrible 
is  waore  in  the  imagination,  the  Hor- 
rid in  experience  and  obsenration. 
"  Bwift  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged 
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A  moaatxtras  phantom,  horritU  and  Tast, 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
80  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight.'* 

Drtdxn,  R»y>/. 
"  Thus,  when  blade  clouds  draw  down  the 

aelchbonring  skies. 
Ere  yet  aMoad  the  winged  thunder  flies. 
An  horrid  stillness  flrst  laTadsa  the  ear, 
And  in  tbat  silenee  we  the  tempest  ftar." 

I>BTDKir. 

Formidable  (La,t,formidalf(li$ffor' 
wudare^  to  dread)  relates  to  contingent 
and  not  necessity  fear.  Things  are 
formidable  only  when  we  are  com- 
pelled or  perhaps  go  out  of  our  way 
toeneounterthem;  as,  *' a  fSurmidabie 


undertakmg[,"  **  a  formidable  foe,"  or 
when  we  think  of  what  might  be  u  we 
did  encounter  them. 

'*  Before  the  gates  they  sate 

On  either  side,  ^formidabU  shape." 
Hiltoh. 

AwpvL  commonly  excludes  or 
hardly  admits  the  idea  of  a  sense  of 
personal  peril,  though  it  implies  a 
yague  dread.  It  is  closely  linked 
with  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
and  the  belief  in  unseen  presences 
and  powers.  An  awful  solitude  is  one 
in  which  the  mind  is  left  to  its  own 
fancies^  when  it  feels  itself  alone,  and 
is  indmed  to  people  the  blank  with 
rague  creations  of  its  own.  The 
awfinl  ii  to  the  imagination  what  the 
frightful  is  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and 
the  fearful  to  the  understanding. 

'*  A  snbjeet  bears  a  rererential  fear  to  his 
prince  from  the  sense  of  his  mi^csty  and 
grandeur,  and  thus  mueh  more  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  Almighty  God  excites  re- 
rerenoe  and  awfubusi,  though  there  were 
no  other  ingredient  in  that  fear."— HjkLB. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  of  these 
synonyms  some  are  capable  of  a  good 
sense,  others  not ;  to  the  latter  kind  be- 
long Frig  htpul.  Horrible,  and  Hor- 
rid. Ontheotherhanditmightbesaid 
that  the  majesty  of  God  is  dreadful,. 
His  justice  fearful.  His  presence  ter- 
rible. His  might  tremendous,  His  ma- 
terial manifestations  of  Himself  hare 
been  terrific,  and  His  holiness  is  awfiiL 
while  His  power  being  irresistible  and 
perfect  could  nerer  receiye  so  weak 
an  epithet  as  fiMrmidable. 

Dire  (Lat.  diru$)  expresses  the 
evil  or  the  terrible  as  actually  exist- 
ing or  endured,  and  not  only  as  an 
object  of  dread.  The  dire  is  more  im- 
mediate, active,  and  operative  than 
the  dreadful  or  the  terrible.  Lat. 
dirm  {ret  understood)  meant,  1,  por- 
tents, f ,  imprecations. 

DREGS.  Dross.  Sediment.  Scum. 
Refuse. 

The  distinctive  differences  between 
such  synonyms  as  these  are  only  im- 
portant as  regulating  their  monl  or 
metaphorical  application. 

Dregs  (Icel.  dregg)  was  used  for- 
merly in  the  sin^lur  by  Shakespeare 
I  and  Spenser.  It  is  corrupt  matter  pre- 
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cipitated  or  leparated  from  a  liquid, 
especiallj  in  proceM  of  manufacture, 
and,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  use- 
less and  valueless.  Witn  tne  excep- 
tion of  Sediment,  which  is  never  em- 
ployed in  any  seoondarr  sense,  we 
find  all  the  rest  so  employed.  The 
more  usual  applications  of  the  term 
dregs  are  two:  1,  ''To  drain  to  the 
dregs,"  that  is,  to  exhaust  in  the  en- 
durance of  labour,  pain,  punishment, 
and  the  like — an  ancient  Hebrew 
imare ;  and,  3, ''  The  dregs  of  society 
or  me  people,''  signifyinff  the  very 
lowest  and  vilest  oraers«  The  follow- 
ing is  a  little  peculiar  and  original : — 
**  Thii  manner,  however,  of  drawing  off 
a  rabjeet  or  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  to 
the  mreffs,  effectually  preclodes  a  revival  of 
that  rabject  or  manner  for  some  time  tor 
the  ftitiire.  The  sated  reader  tarns  from 
it  with  a  kind  of  literary  naosea."— Oou>- 

SXITH. 

Dross  is  the  refuse  matter  which, 
as  it  were,  MIb  (A.  S.  dnw,  dr«ktMii, 
to  fall)  from  metals  in  smelting  the 
ore ;  sometimes  used  of  their  oxida- 
tion or  rust.  It  is  a  symbol  of  worth- 
lessness. 

"  *  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  Thy  jndgments 
are  right/  says  the  Psahnist,  'and  that 
ThoQ  in  faithfalness  hast  afflicted  me  ;*  the 
fomare  of  affliction  being  meant  but  to  re- 
fine us  from  onr  earthly  drotnnest,  and 
•often  US  for  the  impression  of  Qod's  own 
atuap  and  image." — Botlb. 

Sediment  (  Lat.j&]iym«ntum,af0tcit«i^ 
down,  from  aidire,  totettU)  is  the  mat- 
ter in  a  liquid  compound  which  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  which  there- 
fore, unless  it  be  heterogeneous,  is  un- 
like the  former  in  not  being  refuse, 
except  as  to  the  insoluble  or  undis- 
solved portions  of  it. 

'*  There  is  also  a  sort  of  water  of  which 
there  is  only  one  small  pond  npon  the  is- 
land, as  tax  distant  as  the  lake,  and  to  vp- 
pearance  very  good,  with  a  yellow  sediment 
at  the  bottom.^'— CboA:*!  Koyo^er. 

Scum  (O.  Fr.  eseume,  O.  H.  G. 
«ciim,  foam)  is  the  extraneous  im- 

E unties  which  rise  to  the  surface  of 
quids  in  boiling  or  fermentation.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  contemptible  worthless- 
ness  and  impurity. 

*'  The  great  and  the  ianoeent  are  ia- 
•nlted  by  the  teitm  and  refute  of  the 
jwople. '— AsDisov. 

Rcpusx  (Fr.  nfut^  rf^uwr,  torrfum) 


means  no  more  than  waste  or  reieeted 
matter,  which,  whether  yaluable  or 
not,  or  available  for  other  purposes  or 
not,  is  not  required  for  tne  purpose 
in  hand.  Refuse  is  often  used  also 
in  an  analogous  sense  of  anything 
which  has  simply  done  its  part,  and 
has  become  superfluous,  without  in- 
volving any  strong  idea  of  worthless- 
ness  or  impurity. 

DRENCH.  Soak.  Stbep.  Im- 
brue.   Saturate.     Imbue. 

To  Drench  (A.  S.  drtnean,  to  givo 
to  drink,  to  drench)  is  to  saturate  with 
moisture  or  liquid  by  pouring  it  upon 
the  object. 

To  Soak  (A.  S.  eoeian)  is  to  cause 
to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  substance  has 
imbibed  what  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing. 

To  Steep  (compare  Germ,  ttippen ,  to 
dip)  is  to  immerse  something  commonly 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  some  altera- 
tion in  it,  or  applying  it  to  a  specific 
purpose  after  it  nas  been  so  inunersed, 
Dut  not  necessarily  soaking  it,  of  whton 
the  texture  may  ])0S8ibly  render  it  in- 
capable. It  is  often  used  to  expicM 
the  abeyance  of  the  fiusulties  or  the 
mind  in  sleep  or  forgetfiilness. 

«*  Mars  driven  Inm  the  dreadftil  fleM 

That  he  had  drmehai  with  blood." 

Ck>wPBB,  mad. 

"  When  they  appear  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  they  took  their  vehicles  in  some  vapor- 
ous or  glntinons  moistoreor  other,  that  they 
may  beeome  visible  to  na  at  a  more  emmy 
rmte.'*-<-Mote,  ImmortaUty  of  the  Soml. 
**  The  pmdent  aibyl  had  before  prepared 
A  sop  in  honey  eteeped,  to  eharm  the  gnard." 
Dbtdkv,  Vtrgil. 

Saturate  (Lat.  edtUrare,  to  fill) 
bears  reference  to  the  structure  or  tex- 
ture of  a  substance,  and  means  to  sup- 
ply with  as  much  moisture  as  it  will 
naturally  absorb. 

«*  Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  corered 
that  vast  expanse  of  emerald  meadow  sofic- 
rated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.*'— 
ICagauuit. 

Imbrue  is  from  an  old  Eng.  brvm^ 
from  the  Italian  hevere,  and  tne  Lat. 
hUbUbrej  to  drink.  It  difFers  from  Imbub 
(Lat.  imku!tre),  as  to  Imbbub  is  to  wet, 
to  Imbub  is  to  wet  or  moisten  with 
some  particular  liquid^  and  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  that  of  staining. 


(dress] 

Imbrux  ifl  almost  confined  to  the 
moistening  with  tears  and  with  blood. 
This  is  a  matter  of  uaajB^.  Imbu  b  has 
the  secondaij  sense  of  tinging  with  a 
^certain  character,  or  affecting  with 
certain  principles,  yiewsj  doctrines, 
and  the  like. 
«*  Ths  streun  with  blood  of  Scoto  imbrued.** 

MUTOV. 

"  Th7  words  with  gnee  diTine  imbnedt 
3ring  to  their  awe«taeM  no  satiety." 

MILTOV. 

DRESS.  Attire.  Appabbl.  Ar- 
SAY.  CosTVME.  Habit.  Clothes. 
Clothing.  Garment.  Vesture. 
Vestment.  Raiment.  Habiliment. 

Dress  (O.  Fr.  dretttr,  to  tst  up, 
originallj  from  Lat.  direct'Ui^  uprightf 
to  arrange)  is  used  genenoally  of 
what  is  employed  to  cover  the  body, 
regarded  at  a  tokoUf  though  it  be  of 
more  artidee  than  one,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  careAxl  ammgement  and 
elaborate  character.  The  dress  is 
well  or  ill  ftshioned  and  carelessly 
-worn  or  carefully  arranged,  costly  or 
inexpensire,  simple  or  complicated, 
with  or  without  ornaments,  and  in 
its  extended  idea  includes  far  more 
than  what  is  merely  necessary  to 
clothe  the  body.  Hence  the  term 
I>REss  readily  lends  itself  to  a  secon- 
dary meaning^  that  of  aspect  or  cha- 
jracter,  as  it  impresses  tne  sight  or 
Judgment,  as  in  the  following : 

'*  Ghxiitiaiii^  is  that  rery  leljgion  itself 
<pataral  religion)  in  a  better  dreeM."— 
Pkasok,  Sermons, 

Clothes  (A.  S.  eldth,  a  cloth)  are 
4irticle§  of  dress.  And  yet  they  are 
lestricted  to  those  which  are  dir§ctiy 
ao,  that  is.  to  what  is  worn  simply  to 
corer  the  Dody  or  protect  it  from  the 
weather. 

«'  And  Jaeob  rent  his  elothetr^Sible, 

Clothing  is  dress  divested  of  the 
idea  of  ornament,  and  regarded  simply 
in  its  material,  as  a  savafe  might  ble 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  a 
rich  man  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  It 
is  a  broader  term  than  Clothes,  and 
would  include  what  were  not  in  tnem- 
«eWes  clothes.  A  magasine  of  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  would  contain  laoes, 
buttons,  &c.  U  has  a  very  generic 
And  abstract  meaning. 
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"  With  bim  the  dothing  is  neither  woellea. 
nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin,  or  relret.  It  ie 
drapery.     It  is  nothing  more."— Sib  J. 

&ETVOLDS. 

Nearly  allied  is  Raiment  (O.  Fr. 
mi,  order y  from  which  O.Fr.  arrai,pr». 
parationy  &c.),  which  is  the  represen- 
tative nsme  for  dress  when  regsrded 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
to  be  provided  with  shelter,  food, 
and  raiment. 

"  Haring  food  and  raiment,  let  na  be 
therewith  eontent."— Bible. 

Attire  (O.  Fr.  atirer,  to  adorn) 
denotes  highly  omamenUu  or  official 
dress,  as,  *^  gorgeously  attired," 
"  meanly  clad.' 

"  Earth  in  her  rich  a<<ir«."    Mmrov. 

Apparel  (Fr.  avpartiUor,  to  match 
thingSfpareilheing  Lat  pdtwulut.  firom 
vary  equal)  is  clothing  regarded  as  a 
luxury  of  life,  as  Raiment  is  a  neces- 
sary. So  we  mightsay,  '<  Wealth  in  the 
East  often  consists  in  the  possession 
of  costly  apparel  and  stufifs." 
"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  parse  oan  boy, 
Bnt   not  expressed  in  fsaoj,  rieh«  not 

gandy. 
For  the  appard  oft  proclaims  the  man." 
Shakbspbabb. 

Array  («m  Raiment)  nves  the 
idea  of  variotu  articles  of  dress  and 
ornament,  not  called  so  till  ranged  in 
order  upon  the  person,  and  would 
include  such  ornaments  as  are  not 
articles  of  apparel  or  clothing,  as,  for 
instance,  rmgs  on  the  fingers,  or 
decorations  for  the  head. 
**  Dry  np  yonr  tears,  and  stick  yonr  rose- 

mary 
On  this  &ir  corse,  and  as  the  custom  is. 
And  in  her  best  arrays  bear  her  to  ohnrch.** 
Shakespbarx. 

Costume  (Fr.  coutumo^  Lat..  con- 
suetudHnem)  is  a  doublet  of  the 
word  custom,  and  is  to  national  dress 
what  Habit  (Fr.  habit,  a  fashion, 
dress,  Lat.  haJtHtum)  is  to  the  dress  of 
sections  or  orders  of  men,  as  we 
speak  of  the  costume  of  a  period,  the 
habit  of  an  ecclesiastic. 

"  Sergins  Panlns  wears  a  crown  of  laoreL 
This  is  hardly  reooneilable  to  strict  pro- 
priety and  the  costmu,  of  which  Baflhele 
was  in  general  a  good  obserrer,**— Sir  J. 
RxnroLos. 

Habit  is  commonly  of  a  plain  and 
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[drift) 


more  or  lew  flowinr  chartoter.  We 
do  not  spetk  of  the  habit  of  a  soldier, 
but  of  a  monk,  or  a  lady's  riding- 
habit. 

"  ffabiUd  Uke  a  JorTmrnn.** 

Ohuboeiix. 

Vesture  (Lat.  vniire,  to  clothe) 
convevs  the  idea  of  a  costly  garment 
of  a  flowing  character ;  wnile  Vest- 
ment is  an  official  vesture,  especially 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

•'  Upon  Mr  vutwre  sball  thej  east  lota.'* 
—Bible. 

**  Bring  forth  vestment*  for  all  the  wor- 
•hippers  of  BmI  ;  and  they  brought  them 
forth  veitmenU.*'—Ibid. 

Garment,  which  is  an  abbreviated 
form  oigamement  (O.  Fr.  famsment, 
^amir,  tofumuk)iB  any  article  of  cloth- 
ing of  a  main  character,  and  connected 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Hats, 
laoesu  hoots,  and  the  like,  thoueh 
articles  of  clothing,  would  hardly  be 
called  garments. 

'«  All  ibiyaarmenU  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
aad  eaHiA.—EiigI»*h  JPuUnu, 

Habiument  (Fr.  habiUemtnty  habU- 
ier,  to  dreu),  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  is  much  the  same  as  Gar- 
ment, having  a  more  formal  force; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  Vestment. 
Official  robes  might  suitably  be  termed 
habiliments.  Speed  speaks  of"  kingly 
habiliments,"  and  Knox  (Essays)  of 
the  **  habiliments  of  a  soldier." 

DRIFT.  Tendency.  Gravita- 
tion. 

Drift  (i.e.  driven)  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  arpmentative  mean- 
ing or  purpose  oi  connected  words, 
as  in  a  speech  or  written  composition, 
though  not  confined  to  this. 

Tendency  (Lat.  tmdHre,  to  stretchy 
to  tend  in  any  direction)  is  applied  to 
subjects;  as,  the  tendency  of  certain 
principles;  and  means  not  the  mental 
aim,  but  (be  moral  and  practical  issue 
or  consequence.  ''I  could  hardly 
make  out  the  drift  of  his  speech,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  revolu- 
tionary tendency." 

"  But  so  Btraagely  penrerae  ia  hia  e<mi- 
mentMor,  that  he  will  snppoae  him  to 
mean  anythiiig  rather  than  what  the  ob- 
Tiooa  dr\ft  of  hii  argument  requires." — 
^▲BBUBTOK. 


"This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle- 
eyed 
In  Nature's  tendendei,  oft  orerlooks. 

Cowrau 


Gravitate  {LaI,  grUiHtatem,,.^,^ 
ness)  is  employed  of  the  general  tenor 
both  of  speech  and  action  which  tends 
to  a  certain  point  or  direction  with  or 
without  any  conscious  or  intended 
hiss. 

"  To  act  with  any  people  with  any  degree 
of  ocnnfort,  I  believe  we  must  contrive  a 
little  to  aaaimilate  to  their  character ;  we 
mwt  grcaritate  towards  them  if  we  would 
keep  in  the  same  system  or  expect  that  they 
should  approach  to  us." — Bubks. 

DRINK.  Draught.  Bevbraob. 
Potion. 

A  Drink  (A.  S.  drencany  to  drinky 
is  commonly  a  compound  for  refresh* 
ment  or  health. 

A  Draught  is  a  long-drawn  drink 
either  of  water  or  artificially  oomr 
pounded  liquid,  medicinal  or  other* 


Beverage  (O.  Fr.  bovraige,  drinky 
and  ftotvrs,  to  drink,  Lat.  friMrs)  is  a 
compound  not  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

Potion  (Lat.  potiinem)  is  usually 
a  liquid  medicine;  but  the  word  la 
more  literary  than  conversational. 
It  is  the  origm  of  the  word  poison, 

DROLL.  Ludicrous.  Ridicu- 
lous.   Comical.     Laughable. 

Of  these.  Laughable,  exciting  or 
worthy  of  laughter,  mav  be  regarded 
as  the  generic  term,  tne  others  ex- 
pressing difRarent  modifications  of 
the  laughable. 
'« Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  ia. 

ber  timOi 
Some   that  will  evermore  peep  through 

their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parroto  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  other  of  suoh  rinegar  aspect 
That  theyll  not  show  their  teeth  in  the 

way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  An^A- 

abU."  8aAKE8PXARB. 

Droll  (Fr.  drtU,  led.  troU,  hob^ 
gobUn)  denotes  the  combination  of 
the  laughable  with  the  unfamiliar  or 
odd.  A  droll  person  is  an  oddity  ; 
a  droll  story  is  not  simply  funny,  but 
amusing  from  a  disoonneotednesB  and 
unexpected  combination  of  incidents. 

"  This  never  trnasported  him  to  anting 
which  looked  like  malignancy;  yet  u  the 


fDEOP] 

little  rubs  and  Texations  of  life  *twM  apt  to 
show  itself  in  a  droUith  and  wittj  kind  of 
peevislmeaa.**— Stkbhx. 

Ludicrous  (  Lat.  luitofr,  or  ludterui, 
done  in  sport)  denotes  that  which  is 
penonallj  laaxhable,  but  without 
mny  neceuary  amnizture  of  contempt 
or  pitjy  in  this  differing  from  Ridicu- 
ii^iU8<'Lat.  riiUeiUus,ettuting  laughter\ 
r^hich  oonTejB  the  idea  of  the  con- 
xemptible  in  things  and  the  humilia- 
ting in  persons,  or  the  petty  and 
triflmg,  where  some  degree  of  gravity 
is  claimed. 

<*  AoLording  to  that  hjrpothesis  it  would 
follow  that  every,  the  smalleet  and  most 
■coatemptible  animal  that  oonld  see  the  son 
bad  a  aiffber  degree  of  entity  and  per- 
liBetion  in  it  than  the  son  itself.  A  thing 
witHemlgusfy  abeord."— Godwobth. 

"  He  has  therefore  in  his  whole  rolume 
aothing  borleeqae,  and  seldom  anjthing 
Judicnms  or  fkmillar."-^OHiTSOV,  Id/e  ^ 
WalUr, 

Comical (Gr.  nmuXwifj  eonUe,  juv/u«c, 
■a  revel)  denotes  what  is  demonstra- 
tiTeW  and,  as  it  were,  dramaticallj 
laughable,  admitting  of  surrounding 
incidents  or  circumstances,  as  '*  to  be 
in  a  comical  position,"  *'  a  book  with 
comical  illustrations." 

*'He  (Daniel  Whitby)  was  suspended, 
■and  at  length  made  a  pretended  reeasta- 
tion,  which  eost  him  nothing  bat  the  plea- 
core  of  oat-wittinjK  his  governors  by  a  part 
acted  in  a  oomicaU  way.**— Wood,  Athena 
Oxon. 

DROOP.      Languish.      Flag. 

PiMB. 

Droop  is  allied  to  dm,  and  is  ap- 

{>lied  to  anything  whicn  occupies  a 
ess  erect  position  than  ordinary.  The 
snowdrop,  as  its  name  implies,  droops, 
that  is,  nangs  down  its  head  more 
than  the  generality  of  flowers.  The 
flag  droops  when  tnere  is  not  sufficient 
force  of  wind  to  unfold  it  horizon- 
tally. The  human  head  or  form 
droops  under  sorrow  or  sickness. 
Lakguisb  (IaU  langwre,  to  be  weak, 
faint)  is  only  applicable  to  things 
])0S8essing  some  kind  of  vital  energy, 
which  has  become  dull  or  weak  under 
a  softening,  depressing,  or  sicklr  in- 
fluence. To  Flag  (cf.  loel./oto,  to 
droop)  commonly  bears  reference  to 
growth^OTement,progress,  or  efforts; 
whfle  Pine  (A.  d.  pinan)  is  only 
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used  of  sentient  beings,  and  means  to 
languish  under  oertam  oaoses,  as  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  disappointment,  capti- 
vity, desire,  longing,  desertion,  or  so* 
lituoe.  Ine  plant  does  not  pine, 
though  it  may  droop  and  languiso. 

"  Upon  her  foce  there  was  the  tint  ofgrief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strif^, 
And  an  nnaniet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  hd  were  chs^ged  with  unshed 
tears."  Btbok. 

"  If  this  hannonical  temperature  of  the 
whole  body  be  distributed  and  put  out  of 
tune,  weakness  and  langtUehing  will  imme- 
diately seise  upon  it.**— Cudwobth. 
"  The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed 

her  last, 
'Vxikk  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hang,  and  spread  her  pinions 

there. 
Then  sudden  drt^t,  and  left  her  life  in  air." 

Pops,  lUad, 
"  Loathing  from  racks  of  husky  straw  he 


Andpmtn^  for  the  rerdaat  pasture 

uowB,  Lueofk 

DROP.    Fall.    Sink.    Tumbls. 

Drop  (A.   S.  dropian)  has  more 

than  one  sense ;  as,  to  distil  or  fall  in 

S lobules;  or,  again,  to  descend  sud- 
enly,  abruptly,  and,  in  some  oases, 
on  purpose.  To  Fall  (A.  S.  feaUan, 
cf.  Lat./a//^r«,to<fioetiw)isinyoluntazy 
or  mecnanical,  except  in  the  phrase 
to  fall  down  in  worship,  or  at  the  feet 
of  any  one.  It  may  b«  more  or  less 
rapid  or  sudden,  as  the  apple  falls 
from  the  tree,  the  river  falls  into  the 
sea,  the  tide  fells,  or  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  To  Sink  (A.  S.  wt* 
eon)  is  to  fell  gradually  and  oompara- 
tiyeljr  slowly.  It  is  metaphorically 
used  in  the  sense  of  beingoTerwhehned 
or  depressed,  declining,  decaying,  and 
decreasing  in  bulk.  To  Tumble  (Ft. 
tomher)  is  to  fell  awkwardly  or  without 
design,  so  losing  the  centre  of  gravity. 
There  are  many  analogous  applica- 
tions in  which  these  distinctions  are 
S reserved,  as,  for  instance:  Words 
rop  from  the  lips, -or  an  observation 
is  dropped  accidentally ;  a  subject  is 
dropped.  To  fall  from  a  high  estate. 
WordB  sink  into  the  heart,  or  great 
men  sink  in  public  estimation.  To 
tumble  from  the  seat  of  power ;  the 
cataract  tumbles  oyer  the  rooks. 
"When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuti  is 
heard."  Ayamt. 
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"He  mli«d  into  the  field  and  foremoet 
tghtmg/tU,"  Btbov. 

"The  ttone  nmk  into  hie  forehemd."— 
B»gli$h  Bible, 

*'  He  who  ttumbUs  from  a  tower  rarelj 
hoe  a  greater  blow  than  he  who  slidee  from 
a  moIe-hin.">-8oDTH. 

DROWSY.   Sleepy.   Lethargic. 

Drowsy  (A.  S.  drutianf  to  he  slug- 
gish) and  Sleepy,  or  inclined  to  sleep 
( A.S.  sUkpf  sleep),  are  almost  identical ; 
but  drowsiness  is  a  heavy,  and  often 
abnormal  sleepiness.  Persons  com- 
plain of  drowsiness  when  they  wish 
to  keep  awake,  and  say  they  feel 
sleepy  when  it  is  time  to  «>  to  rest 
for  the  night.  An  artificial  heariness, 
produced^  for  instance,  by  dmgs  or 
an  intoxicating  dranght,  would  be 
called  drowsiness  rather  than  sleepi- 


STN0NTM8  [dROWST} 

notinff  the  process  or  the  state,  but 
not  the  habit.  Inebriety  expresses 
the  state  and  the  habit,  but  not  the 
process.  Intoxicatk  lends  itself  niost 
easily  of  all  to  a  secondary  appbca^ 
tion ;  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  snccess,  pleasure,  and  the 
like. 

"  The  diMolation  and  drunkenness  of  that 
nij^t  was  eo  great  and  ■eaodaloiu,  in  a. 
nation  which  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
snch  diiorden  for  manj  yeare  past,  that 
the  King,  who  still  stood  in  need  of  the 
PresbTterian  partj,  which  hadbetrajed  all 
into  his  hands,  for  their  satisiketion  caosed 
a  proelamation  to  be  published  forbidding 
the  drinJdng  of  healths."— Ludlow,  Me- 


Lethargic,    from    lethargy 
ormai. 


Xndofytk)  is  always  abnormal,  sup- 
posing some  foreign  influenoe,whether 
used  physically  of  an  inToluntair  and 
strong  tendency  to  sleep  morbidiy ;  or 
moraUy^  in  the  sense  of  insensateness 
and  iuYincible  sluggishness,  oblivion, 
indolenoe,  or  indinerence. 

**  Abore  is  perpetoal  gloom.  The  son  is 
not  seen,  nor  the  breese  felt.  The  air 
stagnates,  and  pestilential  vapoars  diflhse 
drowtineu,  lassitude,  and  anxie^."— ul^t- 
tMN^ursr. 

*'  I  rather  ehoose  to  endure  the  wounds  of 
those  darts  which  envy  easteth  at  noreltf , 
than  to  go  on  safelv  and  sleepUy  in  the  es^ 
ways  of  andentnnoertakings."— &ALBieK. 

"Does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thusP 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  bis  discem- 
ings  sie  ieMarvied.''— Shakxspkabb. 

DRUNKENNESS.  Intoxica- 
tion.   Inebriation.     Inebriety. 

Drunkenness  is  specifically  the 
becoming  intoxicated  by  strong  drink, 
and  is  used  to  express  both  the 
casual  state  and  the  habit. 

Intoxication  (Lat.  Uu^ieum,  potion, 
Gr.  To{uc^,  a  poison  in  which  arrows, 
T^o,  were  dipped)  includes  cases  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
other  causes  than  drinlung,  as,  for 
instance,  the  iumes  of  tobacco. 

Inebriation  (Lat.  Xnibriare^  to  make 
drunk)  differs  from  intoxication  in 
being  confined  to  the  results  of  drink- 
ing, and  from  drunkenness,  in  de- 


'*  King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to- 

With  modesty  and  meekness  ;   and  the 

crown, 
So  dasaling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  to  intoxieate  the  brows  it  bound.'*' 

COWPBR. 

"That  'tis  good  to  be  drunk  cnce  a 
month,  is  a  common  flattery  of  sensnality, 
supporting  itself  upon  physick  and  the 
heehhAil  effeots  of  iiM6riaM(m."-BB0Wir,. 
Vulgar  Errors. 

**  Paroxysms  of  uieMMy."  —Darwin. 

DUMB.  Mute.  Speech  less. 
Silent.    Voiceless.    Noiseless. 

Dumb  (A .  S.  dumb,  mute)  commonly 
signifies  unable  to  speak,  whethei 
from  temporary  or  permanent  and 
natural  causes,  as  ''dumb  brutes," 
''  struck  dumb  with  amazement." 

"  In  the  first  ease  the  demoniac  or  mad- 
man was  ditmb  ;  and  his  dMmbtiess  ptrobablyi 
■rose  firom  the  natural  turn  of  his  disorder, 
which  was  that  species  of  madness  called 
melancholy,  of  wnieh  taciturnity  or  dumb- 


neu  is  a  tvrj  common  eflbct.** 

Mute  (Lat.  mfcttcf,  dumb)  is  com- 
monly employed  of  Uie  human  race^ 
and  refers  to  articulate  speech,  which 
for  some  peculiar  reason  is  temporarily- 
suspended,  as,  ''Mute  in  astonish- 
ment," "  In  spite  of  all  interrogations 
he  remained  mute."  Many  are  mute 
by  nature  who  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, dumb;  that  is,  they  have  na 
imperfection  of  the  vocal  omns:  but, 
being  without  the  sense  of  hearing, 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  sounds 
which  they  ought  to  utter.  Poeti- 
cally, Mute  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
dumb,  as  "mute  fishes." 


[durable] 
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"Hail  natiTe  Laagvage.  that  bj  sinewB 

w«ak 
Didst  more  my  fknt  endearoiiring  tongne 

totpeak, 
Aad  midst  imperfect  words  with  childish 

tripe 
Half    impronotmoed,  slide   through   my 

inlant  lipe. 
Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  p<urtal  door 
Where  he  had  tnutelp  sat  two  years  before." 
Melton. 
Speechless  (A.  S.  tpdc^  speech)  re- 
lates only  to  articulate  sounds,  and 
means  destitute  or  depriyed,  whether 
pennanentlj  or  for  i^  time,  of  the 
faculty  of  speech. 
"  From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd 

for  Eve 
Pown  drop'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at 

length. 
First  to  himself,  he  inward  silence  broke." 
Mii.foir. 
Silent  (Lat.  ^ere,  to  be  sUent)  is 
yery  general,  and  relates  to  anything 
chtfacterized  by  the  absence,  tempo- 
raiy  or  permanent,  of  speech  or 
sound.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to 
living  beings,  but  to  an^rthin^f  pro- 
dncine  sound,  as  ''  a  musical  mstru- 
ment, '  or  even  to  localities,  as  **  the 
sOent  woods." 

"  But  man  Is  frail,  aad  can  but  ill  soitain 
A  long  immimity  from  grief  and  pain. 
And  alter  all  the  joys  that  plenty  leads 
With  tiptoe  step  viee  sUentfy  saeceeds." 

COWPEB. 

"The  Voiceless  woods"  (Fr.  twiar, 
Lat.  voeemf  a  voice)  would  mean  the 
absence  of  animal  sounds,  ''The 
Noiseless  woods"  (O.  Fr.  noisef  a 
quarreL  IM,  nausea^  disgusty  annov' 
ance,  Brachet)  the  abrcnoe  of  Sn 
sounds,  whether  vocal  or  otherwise. 

«'  The  Niob«  of  nations,  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless 

woe. 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dost  was  scattered  long  ago." 
Bybon. 
**  For  her,  O  sleep,  thy  balmy  sweets  pre- 
pare; 
The  peace  I  lose  for  her  to  her  transfer ; 
Hdsh'd  as  the  fidling  dews  whose  noises 

showers 
Impearl  thefddedleavesofeveningflowers. 
Steal  on  her  brow."  Covgiuete. 

DUPLICITY.  Double-dealing. 
(See  Deception.) 

The  former  relates  to  character  (  Lat. 
dupUxy  dupReis,  double),  the  latter  to 


action.  Du  plicity  ( Lat.  dvpticitatemy 
a  being  doubie^oubtfulness)  of  character 
may  lead  to  Double-dealing  in  par- 
ticular cases.  Duplicity  is  that  sus- 
tained form  of  deception  which  con- 
sists in  entertaining  one  set  of  feelings, 
and  acting  as  if  influenced  by  another. 
Double-dealing  is  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  double  line  of  con- 
duct, and  commonly  to  give  ihe  im- 
pression of  consulting  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  others,  while  one  is  really 
following  one's  own. 

*'I  find  in  yon  no  hlae  duplicity,**-^ 
Chauokb. 

"  Maskwell  in  the  *  Double-dealer,'  dis- 
closes by  soliloqny  that  his  motive  for 
dcmble-dmUng  was  Us  passion  for  Cynthia." 
—Cumberland. 

DURABLE.  Lasting.  Pbrma- 
WENT.    Enduring.    Persistent. 

Of  these,  Lasting  (A.  S.  Uutatij 
"to  observe,  perform,  last,  remain": 
Seeat,  Etym.  Diet/)  is  the  most 
general — ^remaining  lon^r  in  exis- 
tence, and,  by  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing, remainmg  long  unimpaired. 
Lasting  and  Durable  seem  to  share 
between  them  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical import  of  endurance.  Durable 
stone.  A  lasting  friendship.  The 
former  too  resists  wear,  the  latter 
survives  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  The  ancients  depicted  friendship  in  the 
bearings  and  strength  of  a  young  man, 
bareheaded,  rudely  clothed,  to  signify  its 
activity  and  lastingness,  readiness  of  actioo 
and  aptness  to  do  service."— Bishop  Tay- 
lor. 

Durable  (Lat.  diirdbilis,  dwrSre^ 
act.  and  neut.,  to  harden)  is  lasting, 
with  specific  reference  to  physical 
influences ;  as  a  *'  durable  material " 
is  one  which  will  bear  wear  and  tear, 
weather,  and  the  like.  That  which  is 
not  durable  perishes  quickly. 

"A  Gothie  cathedral  raises  ideas  of 
fftandeur  in  our  minds  by  its  siae,  its 
Height,  its  awfhl  obscurity,  its  strength, 
its  antiquity,  and  its  durabiliiy.'*—BLAXR. 

Permanent  (Lat.  permUnire,  to  stay 
to  the  end)  combines  the  two  ideas 
of  absence  of  internal  and  of  external 
change.  A  permanent  monument  is 
not  only  durable,  but  it  is  established 
so  as  to  remain  unmoved.  It  lasts 
both  in  time  and  place.  The  opposite 
to  Permanent  is  temporary. 
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**  The  earth,  great  mother  of  as  »U, 
That  onlx  teems  nnmoTed  and  permaneNf.** 

8PBH8SB. 

Endvrino  (fee  Dubablf.)  is  em- 
plojed  of  what  reiists  moral  influences 
of  deterioration  or  destniction,  as 
«  enduring  happiness/'  **  an  enduring 
friendship/'  It  involves  such  ideas 
as  remaining  firm  under  trial,  suffer- 
ingf  perhaps,  without  resistance,  but 
at  least  without  yielding. 

"  Ye  hare  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  e»- 
during  snbstanoe.'*— -StUs. 

P  ERsisTSNT  (  Lat.  pertistiny  to  remain 
steadfastly)  means  lasting  through  na- 
tive tenacity,  and  so  continuing  or  last- 
ing in  spite  of  influences  whicn  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  natures 
changeable  or  less  tough.  1 1  has  a  phy- 
sical character,  as  a  botanical  term,  m 
the  sense  of  not  falling  off  until  the 
part  which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured ; 
e.g.  the  leaves  of  evergreen  plants. 
In  the  following  it  indicates  a  sustain- 
ing will  or  purpose,  as  reflected  in  the 
expression  of  ue  eye  itself: — 

'*  Modredt  narrow  toxy  teoe. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  grev,  pertitUid 
eye."  Txiomoir. 

DUTY.    Obuoatxon. 

The  distinction  commonly  made  be- 
tween these  is  that  Duty  (literally, 
what  is  dut)  rises  out  of  permanent 
relationships  between  persons,  while 
Obugation  (Lat  chagatumBniy  obU- 
gartf  to  bind)  flows  from  the  sppUca- 
tion  of  moral  jwinciples  to  particular 
cases.  Obli^tions  m  this  way  would 
often  be  duties,  while  duties  would 
often  be  based  npon  obligations.  An 
obligation  in  its  broadest  sense  is  any- 
thing which  constrains  us  to  act;  as,  a 
TOW,  promise,  oath,  contract ;  bat  is 
hardly  applicable  to  the  coercive  power 
of  law,  or  to  such  matters  as  flow 
from  natural  pietjr.  as  the  duty  of 
parents  and  of  children.  Duty  is  a 
mver  term  than  Obligation.  A  duty 
nardly  exists  to  perform  trivial  things; 
but  there  may  be  an  obligation  to  do 
them.  It  is  the  dutv  of  peers  to 
attend  the  queen  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  We  should  hardly  say 
that  to  attend  in  their  robes  was  a 
duty,  though  they  are  obliged  to  do 
this.  Law  and  conscience  dictate  to 
a  man  what  is  his  duty,  and  the 
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neglect  of  it  is  a  violation  of  right  or 
virtue.  Obuoation  is  more  practical, 
and  is  dictated  rather  bv  usage  and 
propriety.  Obuoation  nas  also  very 
often  the  sense  of  the  power  that  binds, 
while  Duty  is  the  thing  enibroed. 
A  duty  never  can  be  against  reason ; 
an  obligation  may  be  even  absurd,  as 
depending  upon  custom.  Obligation 
is  defined  by  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  obliges;  duty  by  the  ability  of 
the  subject  who  performs. 

*'  As  the  will  of  God  is  oor  rule,  to  inqviie 
what  is  our  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to 
do,  in  may  instance,  is  in  efleet  to  inquire 
what  Is  the  will  of  God  hi  that  instanc«, 
which  constantly  becomes  the  whole  bosi- 
aesB  of  morality."— Paxbt. 

"  The  -narioiudiUies  which  have  now  been 
considered  all  agree  with  eadi  other  in  one 
common  quality,  that  of  being  obligatory 
npon  rational  and  rolnntary  agents;  and 
they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same  aothority, 
the  anthority  of  consdence.**— flrmwAST, 
Outlines  of  Moral  Pkiloaopl^. 


E. 

EAGER.  Earnest. 
EACER(O.Fr.at^re,Lat.  ocrvm,  tftsrp, 
active)  denotes  an  excited  desire  or 
longing,  and  an  intentness  upon  pur- 
suit of  some  object ;  as,  hoimds  eager 
in  the  chase.  He  who  is  eager  seeks 
to  gain  or  enjoy  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  and  is  proportionately 
stimulated  to  action.  The  term  may 
relate  to  what  is  praiseworthy  or  tM 
contrary. 

"  The  inaeet  yonth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. ' 

Gblat. 
Earnest,  orig.  a  substantive  (A.  8. 
eomort,  eamestneu),  is  always  used  in 
a  good  sense;  and  though  eamestneas 
mAy  grrow  into  specific  eagemess,  it 
by  no  means  implies  this.  JSagemess 
relates  to  the  object,  earnestness  to  the 
occupation,  the  state  or  habit  Ear- 
nestness is  a  combination  of  sincerity 
and  energy.  We  should  say  equally 
of  the  hypocrite  and  of  the  sluggard 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  religion. 
'And  we  may  lean  hence  that  the 
It  gift  of  prayer,  and  eameitiieu  and 
-  in  it,  is  no  good  mark  of  godli- 
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aeM,  except  it  be  attanded  with  stncere, 
eooKtut,    and    Tirtnons    endearonn." — 

EAGERNESS.  Avidity.  Grbedi- 
VIM.  Acquisitiveness. 

Eagerness  (tee  above)  differs  from 
Avidity  (Lat.  HviditaUmf  iMdiu, 
/greedy),  in  that  the  latter  implies  more 
of  appetite  and  desire  of  possession, 
and  isnotemployed  ofanythingbesides 
matters  of  enjoyment  and  such  posses- 
sion ;  whereas  Eagerness  is  applic- 
able to  an  excited  desire  to  ^ain  ends  of 
other  kinds ;  as,  for  instance,  the  young 
soldier  may  be  eager  for  opportunities 
of  distingnisbing  himselr,  or  accept 
the  post  of  danger  with  eagerness, 
where  the  term  Avidity  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place. 

Greediness  (A.  S.  grkdie)  is  a 
low,  animal,  or  selfish  form  ot  desire. 
Eagerness,  as  we  have  seen,  may  in 
certain  cases  be  pnusewortny ;  but 
Avidity  and  Greediness  are  always 
used  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  thouj^h 
this  in  some  cases  is  slip^ht,  as  to  seue 
an  oDportunity  with  avidity.  It  never 
reaches  the  coarseness  of  greediness. 
"  For  him,  je  gods,  for  CTastiBOS,  whose 

spear 
With  impious  eagemest  began  the  war. 
Borne  more  than  common  punishment  pre- 
pare." Bows,  Luean, 
"  In  all  which  we  majr  see  an  infinite 
aoidity,  and  such  as  cannot  he  satisfied  with 
any  finite   object."— FoTHERBY,   Athea- 


'« To  work  all  nneleanasis  with  ffreedir 

AoQuisrrivENESS  (Lat.  aequtrltre, 
yiLTt.acquuiitutf  to  acquire^  is  an  active 
out  milder  form  of  greeainess.  It  is 
a  propensity  of  which  the  nature  is  a 
love  of  gain.  It  does  not  despise  even 
small  gains.  It  is  an  anhnal  instinct 
and  may  be  seen  in  some  animals,  as 
the  magpie  and  the  monkey.  It  is 
commonly  unscrupulous  and  leads  to 
theft,  peculation,  and  fraud.  It  is 
a  kind  of  spurious  and  unprincipled 
indttfitry .  The  older  force  of  the  word 
was  passive,  not  active. 

'*  He  died  not  in  his  aequisiiwe,  bnt  in 
his  natiTe  soil.** — ^Wotton. 

EARLY.    Soon.    Betimes. 
Early  (A.  S.  irliehe)  is  used  as 
an  adjective  as  well  as  an  adverb.    It 


is  essentially  relative,  and  implies 
some  ordinaiy  or  fixed  point  of  tune, 
in  advance  of  which  something  else 
takes  place,  as  *'  to  rise  early,  ''  an 
early  spring." 

Soon  (A.  S.  sojta)  indicates  always 
a  short  interval  posterior  to  any  given 
moment  or  the  present  moment,  as 
**  soon  after  sunrise,"  "I  will  go  soon." 

Betimes  (be  or  bi,  and  time,  the  s 
having  been  added  afterwards,  t.6., 
by  time)  denotes  some  space  in  the 
early  part  of  which  something  else  is 
done.  It  has  a  practical  force,  and 
commonly  means  m  good  time  for  all 
needful  purposes,  or  for  some  specific 
object. 

"Samnel  began  his  aoqnaintanee  with 
(3od  early,  and  eontinned  it  long.   He  benn 
it  in  his  long  coats,  and  eontinned  it  to  his 
grey  hain.*'--Bi8H0P  Hall. 
"  lis  eooner  past,  'tis  tooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winterls  san ; 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear, 
'TIs  gone  while  we  bnt  saj  'tis  here." 
Cajbbw. 
"  When  the  first  rays  thdr  cheering  crim- 
son shed. 
We'll  rise   betimee  to  see   the  TineTsrd 
spread."  Pabnbll. 

EARNEST.    Pledge. 

Earnest  (Welsh  emei)  is  a  word 
of  very  uncertain  history ;  so  is  also 
Pledge  (Fr.  pleige).  As  used  figura- 
tively, there  is  some  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Earnest  is  less  strong 
than  Pledge.  After  a  pledge  we 
expect  by  personal  right ;  after 
an  earnest  we  expect  by  natural 
sequence.  A  pled^  is  some  kind  ot 
security  actually  given  for  the  future. 
An  earnest  often  involves  no  more 
security  than  that  of  a  high  proba^ 
bilitjr.  If  I  say,  "  I  pledge  my  word 
that  it  shall  be  so,**  I  leave,  as  it  were, 
a  deposit  in  honour  that  I  will  do  what 
I  say.  If  I  say,  '*  His  early  school 
successes  were  an  earnest  of  nis  bril- 
liant career  in  after  life,"  I  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  raised  expectations 
which  were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

"  They  (aflBictions)  may  be  testim<mie8 
or  earnests  of  Ood's  favonr ;  for  whom  He 
loves  He  rebnkes  and  chastens,  even  as  a 
ftther  a  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.'' — 

WlLKIHS. 

"  If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels 
as  a  pudge  orsecnrity  for  the  repaymmt  of 
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money  lant  thereon  at  a  daj  certain,  lie 
has  them  npnn  the  expreee  eontraet  or  eon- 
dition  to  restore  them  if  the  vUdger  pa- 
fomu  hie  part  bj  redeeming  them  in  dne 
time.*— Blaokstoxx. 

EASE.    Quiet.    Rest.    Repose.    < 

Ease  (Fr.  aite)  meani  the  absence 
of  any  caiue  of  trouble.  Thia  may  be 
either  internally  as  regards  oneself,  or  i 
eztflmally  as  regards  what  one  has  to 
do.  Hence  the  twofold  meaning  into 
which  the  word  runs  out,  o(  quiet  and 
facility.  In  the  former  application  ' 
Ease  is  freedom  from  trouble,  pain,  or  1 
restraint  from  without  or  from  within. 
We  speak  of  ease  of  body  or  ease  of 
mind ;  in  the  latter  freedom  from  diffi- 
culty or  opposition. 

Quiet  (Lat.  quictem)  denotes  the 
absence  of  a  disturbing  cause,  as,  «.^. 
harassing  thoughts  or  noises,  and  is 
inapplicable  to  the  bodies  of  men. 

Rest  (A.  S.  restan,  to  ttay,  remain; 
cf.  Ger.  ratten)  denotes  primarily  the 
cessation  of  motion,  and,  as  a  particu- 
lar application  of  this,  the  cessation 
from  actire  or  laborious  movement. 

As  a  synonym  with  Repose  (Fr. 
repot f  from  repour,  to  reet^f  it  may 
mean  any  cessation  which  is  a  relief 
from  exertion.  We  may  rest,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  standing  posture ;  but 
repose  implies  the  placing  of  all  parte 
otthe  boay  in  a  posture  of  rest. 

"  What  Joy  within  theee  ennlem  grores. 

Where  lonely  Contemplation  roree. 
To  rest  in  foarless  easel "  Lavghobks. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mfaid." 
DRTDSir,  Ovid. 
"So  forth  she  rode,  withont  repose  or  rest." 

SPEHSKB. 

EASE.    Easiness.     Faciltty. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  syno- 
nym with  these.  Ease  commonly  re- 
fers to  specific  action.  Easiness  to 
inherent  quality.  "  He  lifted  the 
heavy  weight  with  ease^  being  appa- 
rently assured  beforehand  of  the  eati- 
nets  of  the  task." 

Faciutt  (iMt,  JMtttatem)  is  less 
objective,  ana  more  subjective.  We 
speak  of  ease  in  reference  to  the  tssk, 
of  facility  in  reference  to  a  person's 
power  01  performing  it ;  so  that  by 
practice  and  natural  stren^^h  a  man 
may  perform  with  comparative  facility 
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a  task  in  itself  by  no  means  easy* 
Ease  is  also  more  applicable  to  purely 
physical  undertakmgs,  Faciuty  to 
mental.  Ease  is  opposed  to  effort, 
facility  to  difficulty.  The  intelligent 
man  solves  a  problem  with  facility; 
the  strong  man  lifts  a  weight  with 
ease. 

"  It  must  be  Ukewiee  shown  that  these 
parts  stand  in  soch  a  relation  to  each  other 
that  the  comparison  between  them  mar  be 
easily  made,  and  that  the  affection  of  the 
mind  may  result  firom  it.'*— Burrje. 
'  Reflrain  to-night, 
la  kind  of 


And  that  shall  lend  i 

To  the  next  abstinence." 

8ha.kbspba.bx. 

"Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by 
the  facility  with  which  government  has 
been  OTertnmed  in  France." — ^Bubkz. 

EBULLITION.  Effebvescemce. 
Fermentation.    Febment. 

Ebullition  (Lat.  ebtiUirey  to  boil 
up)  is  the  process  of  boiling,  or  the 
agitation  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the 
escape  of  bubbles  caused  by  the  con- 
version of  a  part  of  the  liquid  into 
vapour. 

Eppervescence  (Lat.  effervesche, 
to  boil  up  or  over)  is  caused  by  the 
escape  from  a  fluid  of  gas.  as  in  the 
mixture  of  carbonated  alkali  and  acid. 

Febment  (Lat.  fermentum)  is  the 
ttatCf  Fermentation  the  proceu  of  fer- 
menting. When  used  metaphorically, 
Ebulution  is  employed  of  sudden 
bursts  of  anger  or  iU-temper.  Effer- 
vescence is  used  less  commonly,  bi^t 
employed  of  the  natural  exhibition  of 
liveliness  and  good  spirits.  Fermen- 
tation and  Ferment,  of  a  state  of  ill- 
suppressed  discontent  or  impatience, 
and  especially  among  a  number  of 
persons.  But  Ferment  is  commonly 
appropriated  to  the  einotional,  and 
Fermentation  to  the  material.  A  hive 
of  working  bees  is  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation. It  is  dangerous  to  approach 
if  some  exciting  cause  has  thrown 
them  into  a  ferment. 

"  There  are  many  yonng  members  in  the 
Honse  (snch  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  sne> 
cession  of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that 
prodigy  Charles  Townshend,  nor  of  coarse 
know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite 
in  everything  by  the  violent  ebullition  of 
his  mixed  virtnes  and  failings." — Burks. 

"  The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air  is  plainly 
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broke  loom,  but  we  ought  to  snipend  oar 
judgment  until  the  flnt  efferoucenct  is  % 
little  tnbeided,  till  theliqnor  is  rieared,  sad 
natil  we  see  sometbiiig  deeper  then  the 
•fitAtiott  of  a  troubled  sad  firothy  snrfiue." 


**  The  nation  is  in  too  high  %  ferment  tor 
ma  to  expect  either  fiur  war  or  eren  fhir 
qnarter  ft«m  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party.** 
— D&TSKir. 

"  It  is  not  ufgrmentative  process*  for  the 
solution  b^ins  at  the  snrlkoe  and  proceeds 
towards  the  centre,  contrary  to  the  order  in 
which  fennentation  acts  and  spreads."— 
Paijct. 

ECCENTRIC.  Singular. 
Strange.    Odd.    Grotesqub. 

EcGKNTRic  (L.  Lat.  eeetntHeut,  oiit 
of  the  etntn,  Gr.  haurrpoq)  is  oalj  em- 
ployed of  penons,  and,  again,  only  of 
what  meeU  the  obeervation  in  refer- 
ence to  conduct,  as  the  appearance, 
dress,  and  the  behaviour.  No  pecu- 
liarity of  countenance  or  form,  how- 
ever striking,  would  he  called  eccen- 
tric; for  eccentricity  implies  a  will, 
nature^  or  habits,  which,  as  it  were, 
move  in  a  different  orbit  nom  those  of 
other  people. 

Singular  (Lat.  HnMarity  one  at  a 
time,  aUme  of  its  kind),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  applied  to  the  whole  person 
or  to  any  aspect  of  his  character,  to 
his  ideas,  to  his  whole  life,  or  to  any 
particular  act,  as  standing  by  itself 
out  of  the  common  course,  and  even 
to  phenomena,  cireumstancM,  oroccur- 
rences.  Singularity  is  less  demonstra- 
tive than  eccentricity,  and,  unlike 
eccentricity,  may  be  restricted  in  some 
persons  to  matters  which  do  not  meet 
the  eye.  So  one  mav  be  singular,  that 
is,  unlike  his  neighbours  or  the  gene- 
nJity  of  people  in  the  opinions  which 
he  holds ;  or  the  singularity  may  ap- 
pear in  some  one  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter only,  or  in  some  one  solitarv 
act,  as  in  some  determination  which 
lie  makes. 

Stranos  (0.  Fr.  ettrangt,  Lat. 
ntraneus)  is  of  equally  comprehensive 
application,  but  bears  reference  to  the 
experience  of  the  witness,  to  which  it 
is  foreign  and  alien;  so  that  what 
seems  strange  to  one  person  may  not 
be  so  to  another,  who  can  better  in- 
terpret it,  or  has  b^  a  larger  experience 
be^  made  fiuniliar  wiUi  it.    It  is  a 


grayer  word  than  Singular.  Itisth» 
difficulty  of  comprehension  or  interpre- 
tation which  constitutes  the  Strange, 
whence  the  word  Strange  is  often 
coupled  with  mysterious,  and  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  undesirable. 

Odd  (N.  odde,  from  oddr,  a  point ; 
i.s.  not  even,  level,  but  having  a  unit  on 
one  side  higher  than  on  the  other;  see 
Wedgwood)  implies  disharmony,  in- 
congruity, or  unerenness.  An  odd 
thing  or  person  is  an  exception  to 

Seneral  rules  of  calculation  and  proce- 
ure,  or  expectation  and  common  expe- 
rience. Like  Singular  and  Strange, 
it  has  a  veiy  wide  application,  and  is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  purely  of  a 
personal  nature.  It  is  less  pare  Han 
Strange,  and  denotes  an  impression 
not  so  much  of  surprise  or  bewilder- 
ment as  of  incon^ity,  as  stran^nesa 
does  of  unfamiharity,  singularity  of 
isolation,  and  eccentricity  of  irregu- 
larity. 

*'  Genios,  a  bustling  lad  of  parts. 
Who  all  things  did  Dy  fits  and  starts ; 
Nothing  above  him  or  below  him. 
Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem, 
From  ecoentrieity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought" 

LLOYD, 

"  Though,  aooording  to  the  oonunon  couxie 
and  practice  of  the  world,  it  be  somewhat 
singiUar  fbr  men  .thoroughly  to  Ktc  up  to 
the  principles  of  roUgion,  yet  singularity  in 
this  matter  is  so  flur  from  bdng  a  reflection 
upon  any  man's  prudence,  that  it  is  a  singit' 
lor  commendation  of  it."— TuiLOTSOir. 

"  Though  the  conunon  experience,  says 
he,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have 
justly  a  mighty  inftience  on  the  minds  of 
men  to  make  tnem  give  or  refttae  credit  to 
anything  prooosed  to  their  belief,  yet  there 
is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the 
lacts  lessens  not  the  sssent  to  a  &ir  testi- 
mony given  to  if— Warburtoh. 

"  But  oh,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness." 

8HAKBSPRARB. 

The  Grotesque  (literally  the  cha- 
racter of  the  strange  figures  which 
serve  to  ornament  grottoes)  belongs 
only  to  matters  of  representation,  ex- 
pression or  action.  The  grotesque 
IS  a  combination  of  force  with  strange- 
ness. It  is  truth  in  grimace,  a  natural 
thing  put  forth  in  an  nnnatural  way, 
or  an  mddent  with  a  curious  jumble 
of  surroundings.    The  grotesque  con- 
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tftinB  the  elements  of  the  wild,  the 
incongraoQS,  the  whimsical,  ^e  an- 
couth. 

**  Grot&tmu  paintiitf  it  the  joit  mem- 
blanoe  of  this ;  aad  Horace  begiiu  hie  Art 
of  Poetr J  bj  deseribiag  tneh  »  Sgure  with  » 
man*!  head,  a  hone's  neck,  the  winn  of » 
bird,  and  a  fleh'i  taU,  {Murta  of  diferent 
species  jombled  together  aeoording  to  the 
mad  imagination  of  the  daaber.*— DxTDnr. 

ECONOMICAL.  Saving.  Fru- 
gal. Thrifty.  Parsimonious. 
Sparing.    Penurious. 

Of  these,  Saving  (lafi,  Fr.  aauf. 
Lav,  salvia)  means  avoiding  unneces- 
sary expenses,  whether  it  be  with  or 
«gainst  the  natural  inclination,  whether 
as  a  habit  or  for  a  particular  purpose, 
whether  with  or  without  sufficient 
reason ;  but  it  has  accumulation  for  its 
object. 

Economical  TGr.  iutm/Mnicf  good 
•at  managing  a  notuehold)  implies  a 
good  deal  more,  as  not  only  saving  of 
waste  and  unnecessary  expense,  out 
careful  and  frugal  management  and 
prudence  in  expenditure.  The  econo- 
mical person  not  only  abstains  from 
extravagance  and  waste,  but  spends 
judiciously  and  well.  Economy  is  a 
term  susceptible  of  the  highest  appli- 
cations. It  is  the  prudent, Just,  and 
advantageous  employment  ot  the  parts 
of  a  whole  or  system,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  providence, 
religion,  of  tnne  and  tslents.  It  is 
suitable  to  the  largest  fortnoes,  and 
runs  up  into  the  highest  forms  of 
administration.  It  doUs  with  laige 
expenditures,  and  constitutes  the 
wedth  of  a  state.  Economy  is  the 
whole  and  extended  form  of  that  of 
which  management  is  a  part  and 
lower  form. 

Frugal  (Lat.  fruedUt,  thrifty)  re- 
lates more  speoificaUy  to  matters  of 
consumption.  So  that  one  may  be 
fru^  even  of  time.  It  is  opposed  to 
lavish,  and  belongs  especially  to  mat- 
ters of  food  and  dress.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  not  using  or  spending 
superfluously,  and  when  used  of  mat- 
ters of  consumption  points  to  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners. 

Thripty  (connected  with  thrive, 
Dan.  thriff  good  luck)  connects  the 
ideas  of  mighty  and  industry,  or 
such  careful  expenditure  as  comes  of 
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a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  results  in  the  oom{)etent  poMes- 
sion  of  it,  and  in  prosperity  in  general. 
Parsimonious  (Lat.  parMonia.par' 
elbre,  to  man)  is  oommonly  employed 
in  a  bad  sense  of  ejxemoe  economy, 
and  a  closeness  bordering  upon  nig- 
gardliness, or,  at  least,  of  oontinoous 
efort  at  saving.  Parsimonv  is  exer- 
cued  in  small  matters,  and  is  the  re- 
trenchments of  trivial  expenses.  It 
is  minute  and  rigorous.  It  levies 
taxes  on  small  outgoings,  and  is  the 
way  by  which  the  poor  grow  rich. 

Sparing  (A.  S.  spdriany  to  tpart) 
ha&  like  Parsimonious,  a  somewhat 
unfavourable  sense,  indicating  a  re- 
i  luctance  to  spend  where  spending  is 
'  nesessary,  or  would  be  at  least  more 
grsoeful.   It  is  more  specific,  as  Par- 
simonious is  more  general  and  habi* 
tual.    It  commonly  implies  ampler 
means  than  the  possessor  is  inclined  to 
make  use  of.  ^  One  speaks  of  being 
economical  of  time  and  sparing  of  time 
and  trouble.  As  economy  gains  by  j  u- 
dicious  spending,  parsimony  gains  by 
scrupulous  spencung,  and  sparing  by 
not  spending,  or  not  till  a  cheap  op- 
portunity has  been  found.    Eoonomv 
suits  large  fortunes,  parsimony  small 
fortunes,  spariog  uncertain  fortunes. 
The  Penurious  (Lat.  pmiiriaf  want, 
need)  is  one  who  suffiers  want  in  the 
extremity  of  his  sparing. 
*'  The  charitable  few  are  chiefly  they 
Whom  Fortvne  plaeee  in  the  middle  tray, 
Jost  rioh  enough,  with  eoonamic  care. 
To  lare  a  pittance,  and  a  pittance  »pare, 
Jnat  poor  enough  to  feel  the  poor  meali 
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Or  share  tboee  tuflMngs  which  may  prore 

their  own."  ILartx. 

*<  He  waa  not  hitherto  a  «aMr.**^8wiiT. 

'The  ftither  was  more  given  to^- 

'^"  and  the  eonne  to  lyotouaneMe."— 

Tire. 

**  Domestic  industrj  and  economj,  or  the 
qualities  distinguished  by  the  homely  titles 
of  thriftinea  aad  good  housewifery,  were 
always  till  the  present  century  deemed 
hon0nrable.''^KNOX,  Bttayt. 

"  /brntiumy,  end  not  industry,  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  increase  of  capital 
Industry  indeed  prorides  the  subject  which 
parnaumu  accumulates ;  but  whatever  i»* 
dustry  might  acquire,  if  jMPvanony  did  not 
save  and  store  up,  the  capital  woud  bctct 
be  the  greater.*^— Smith,  WmUhqf  Na^ 


[bdipicb] 
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*'  And  taof ht  at  aehools  mnoh  mjthologie 

stnC 
Bat  aoimd  nligion  sparingly  enough." 
Co-WPSR. 
'*  I  eTer  held  a  scanty  and  pemnimt*  jna- 
tioe  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  airromg.'*— 

BlTHKX. 

ECSTASY.  RAPTirRB.  Trans- 
port.   Fbenzy. 

Ecstasy  (Gt.  taa^aa^tc)  is,  literally, 
a  standing  or  beixuf  apart,  as  if  the 
Boul  left  Uie  body  for  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notion  -  a  state  in 
'wnidi  the  mind  is  carriea  away  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinaiy  impres- 
sions. It  is  now  commonly  used  only 
of  ezcessrre  and  oyerpowering^'oy.  An 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  sometunes  an 
ecstasy  of  grie:L    It  is  a  passive  state. 

Rapture  (Lat.  rtfp^«,  part,  raptusy 
to  mow),  on  the  otheir  hiand,  is  ener- 
getic and  actire,  when  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  keenly  alive  and  in- 
tensified, and  is  never  associated  with 
the  painful. 

Transport  (Lat.  transport&rey  to 
carry  aeroa)  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
and  is  more  Tsriously  apphed.  Ec- 
stasy and  Rapturb  are  states  of  de- 
light. Transport  relates  to  Tehement 
emotion  of  any  kind,  as  grief,  joy, 
rage,  astonishment. 

Frbnsy  (Fr,fr6n£tie,  originally  firom 
fmnt,  v^Ummatian  of  the  brain, 
phrlinttit)  is  stronger  than  Transport, 
and  is  applied  to  all  that  transport  re- 
lates to,  and  to  the  higher  spiritual 
emotions  besides;  as  the  frensy  of 
poetry,  or  of  inspiration ;  the  frensy 
of  genius,  when  a  more  than  common 
or  numan  influence  enraptures  the 
mind ;  and  the  frenzy  of  wrath.  In 
all  the  rest  the  individual  is  master  of 
his  own  acts.  In  frensy  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  himself  acted  upon  by 
some  power,  which  makes  him  an  in- 
strument, and  carries  him  into  sub- 
|eetion. 
"  WhatI  an  700  dreaming,  fonP  irith  eyes 

east  upwards 
like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  eetiatieJ" 

Drtdxb. 
"  The  latent  Damon  drew 
Snch  maddening  dranghta  of  beaut j  to  his 

tonl. 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhelmed  his  raptured 

thoaght 
With  Inrarj  too  daring.*        Tromsov. 


*«With  transport  viewa  the  airy'snle  hi» 

own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne.** 

Pops. 
"  What/rouv,  shepherd,  has  thy  sonl  poe- 

The  Tineyarid  lies  half  pmned  and  half  nn- 
drened."  Drtden,  Virffil. 

EDIFICE.  Building.  Struc- 
ture.   Fabric.    Construction. 

An  Edipicb  (Lat.  iBdifteium,  a 
Iniilding  of  any  kind)  is  commonly 
applied  to  inhabited  buildings  of  some 
sise  and  pretension,  or  to  such  as  are 
at  least  from  time  to  time  occupied, 
as  a  palace  or  a  cathedral;  not  an 
obelisK. 

"  Should  I  go  to  ohnrch. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous 

rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  Tesnel's 

side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream,, 
Bnrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  mysilks?" 
Shaebbpkare. 

Building  (O.  Sw.  bif0a,  to  build; 
the  A.  S.  by  loan  bein^  to  em-bold-eh) 
is  used  in  an  indeterminate  way,  when 
no  characteristic  idea  is  attached ;  as 
a  mass  of  building,  public  and  private 
buildings. 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  sayde  unto^ 
^m,  Seyst  thou  these  great  byldingeat**-- 

Structurb  (  Lat.  ttnutura,  ajitting 
together,  a  structure)  is  used  of  almost 
anything  which  is  regarded  as  made 
of  parts  or  particles  put  together, 
whether  natuial  or  artificial,  and  has 
the  sense  of  composition,  or  mode  of 
putting  together,  or  formation;  as 
the  structure  of  tbe  globe,  the  struc- 
ture of  sf  natural  rode,  the  structure 
of  a  poem  or  a  discourse.  When 
used  in  a  sense  more  closely  synony- 
mous with  Building,  it  draws  the  at- 
tention to  the  internal  putting  together 
of  the  parts  rather  than  to  sny  pur- 
pose 01  it.  A  curious  structure,  a 
iofty  structure,  an  insecure  structure. 
It  would  be  incongruous  to  say, 
''The  citisens  needed  some  pubuc 
structure  in  which  to  hold  municipal 
meetings."  Here  Edifice  or  Building 
would  be  used;  but  it  might  be  added, 
*'  The  plans  of  an  eminent  archit^t 
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were  adopted,  and  the  reault  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  structure." 

«  But  this  is  yet  a  we«k  piece  of  ^rue- 
tttre.  becanae  the  snppcnlets  are  snbjeet  to 
mnon  impalrion,  etpedally  if  the  line  be 
long."— JReliqtiui  Wattoniana. 

Fabric  (Fr./u6n^ti«,  Lai.  faMea, 
any  artiitie  praduetion)  is  used  not 
only  of  structures  in  the  sense  just 

fiven,  but  also  of  textile  substances, 
n  the  architectural  sense.  Fabric  de- 
notes more  art  and  design,  Structure 
more  care  and  orderly  arrangement. 
"  The  bMeleei/a6ne  of  a  riaion/' 

8EAKBSPXABS. 

Construction  (Lat.  eonttruetib- 
nem)  does  not  imply  that  uni^  of 
form  or  plan  which  is  expressed  by 
both  Fabric  and  Structure.  York 
Minster  is  a  marvellous  fabric  or 
structure.  A  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, or  London  Bridge,  is  an  elabo- 
rate fabric.  The  Dutch  dykes  are 
other  constructions  on  which  the  lives 
of  thousands  depend.  The  term  Con- 
struction is  tiie  abstract  of  which 
Structure  is  the  concrete.  It  is  also 
the  process  of  which  structure  is  the 
result. 

'*Fiom  the  imft  or  csnoe  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to 
the  eonatnutum  of  a  vessel  capable  of  con- 
vejing  a  Bunerous  crew  in  salbtjr  to  a  dis- 
tant coast,  the  propress  in  improvement  is 

~  -ROBXBTSOH. 


EDUCATION.  Instruction. 
Breeding.  Training.  Edifica- 
tion. 

Instruction  (Lat.  tTUtruetion«m,  4 
conttrueting)  and  tducation  are  as 
parts  to  the  whole.  Instruction  is 
mental,  education  is  moral  as  well  as 
mental. 

Education  (Lat.  tdfkitihumy  edU^ 
caret  to  rear,  eldtuiate)  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  younger  portion  of  hfe, 
when  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature 
are  unstocked  and  undevebped ;  while 
instruction  may  be  given  or  received 
on  specific  pomts  or  departments  of 
knowledge  at  all  periooa.  Instruc- 
tion makes  men  wiser;  education 
ought  to  make  them  wiser  and  better ; 
ana  Breeding  (A.  S.  hridanf  to 
nourish)  will  make  them  more  polished 
and  agreeable. 

Training    (Fr.  tntinerf    to  drag^ 
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draw)  is  derelopment  by  instmctiony 
exercise,  and  discipline,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  nature  of  a  man, 
or,  specifically,  to  the  faculties  which 
he  possesses.  It  denotes  no  more  than 
a  process  of  purposed  habituation, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers,  so  tliat  it 
may  include  both  at  the  same  time. 

Edification  (Lat.  gJifXcatiinemy  a 
constructing,  an  edifice)  is  an  improve- 
ment in  a  moral  or  religious  sense. 
It  is,  unlike  the  rest,  applicable  to  the 
efifect  of  a  single  cause,  without  con- 
tinuous or  sustained  influence:  one 
may  be  edified  by  a  casual  remark  of 
another.  He  who  is  edified  is  con- 
scious of  an  accession  to  his  stock  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  increase 
of  his  moral  strength. 

"  Out  of  these  magasines  I  shall  snply 
the  town  with  what  maj  tend  to  their 
ee(s^Eoaf»0fi.*'— Addison. 
The  following  is  Hooker's  account : — 

"  Now  men  are  edified  when  rither  their 
nnderstanding  ia  taoght  somewhat  whifreof 
in  snefa  actions  it  behoreth  all  men  to  eon 
sider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with 
any  aflbotion  suitable  thereto,  when  their 
minds  are  in  any  sort  stirred  op  into  that 
reverence,  devotion,  attention,  and  doe  re- 
gard which  in  these  eases  seemeth  reqni- 
site." 

'*  If  what  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  diaeonrse  be  trae,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but 
it  is,  namely,  that  the  difibrence  to  be  found 
in  the  manner  and  abilities  (»f  men  is  owing 
more  to  their  education  than  anything  else, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  great  care 
is  to  be  had  of  the  finming  children's  minds, 
and  giring  them  thatseasoning  early,  which 
shalTinfluance  their  minds  always  sAer.**— 
LooKX. 

**  The  coldness  of  Pfssion  seems  to  be  the 
natural  ground  of  ability  and  honMty  among 
men,  as  the  gorerament  or  moderation  of 
them  the  great  end  of  philoeophical  and 
moral  tJufmctiofu."— 81B  W.  Tkmpix. 

"  I  shall  also  be  bold  enough  to  affirm 
that  among  the  aadenta  there  waa  not 
much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite 
deference  and  respect  which  drility  obligee 
us  either  to  expraas  or  counterfeit  towards 
the  persons  with  whom  we  converse."— 

BUBKX. 

"So  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  oaa  to  ride 
As  one  unfltt  thereibre,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  been  in  eheralree/' 


EDUCE.       Extract.      ELicn. 

Euminatb.    Enuclxatb.    Evolvr. 

All  these  terms  stand  for  processts 


[bppacb] 

of  exhibition  of  one  thin^  out  of 
another.  But  they  haye  their  distinct 
chmacteristicB. 

Yfe  EotJCB  (ImL  edue^re,  to  draw 
out)  not  material  but  moral  results; 
and  this  as  against  some  counter- 
agency  or  influence  of  a  contrary  ten- 
jdency,  or  a  result  unlike  in  character 
to  the  quarter  or  source  from  which  it 
is  drawn.  As  Pope — 
"  The  eternal  art  educes  good  from  lQ." 

We  Extract  (Lat.  extrahh^y  part. 
-extraetuSy  to  draw  out)  simply  as 
against  the  natural  tendency  ot  thin^ 
or  substances  to  retain.  The  term  is 
Applicableboth  morally  and  physically. 

We  Elicit  (Lat.  Uicerey  part,  e/)^- 
tusy  to  entice)  only  moral  things,  and 
hj  moral  means.  It  is  to  bring  truth 
to  light  by  indirect  means,  ana,  as  it 
were^  coax  it  out  Argument  and 
inquiry  are  the  common  means  of 
eliciting;  but  the  force  of  circum- 
-stances  also  is  said  to  haye  the  same 
effect.  In  the  esse  of  the  .thing 
elicited  there  is  presumed  to  be  an 
inherent  tendency  to  keep  the  fact  or 
truth  in  reserye  which  will  not  yield 
to  direct  force,  but  only  to  influence 
operating  indirectly. 

EuMiNATE  and  Enucleate  stand 
-closely  related ;  but  their  puxpose  is 
in  the  main  different.  We  eliminate 
« thing  (Lat.  etmXnare,  to  turn  out  of 
^doors)l)j  turning  it,  as  it  were,  out  of 
doon,  separating  and  excluding  it 
from  the  matter  in  hand,  as  in  algebra 
we  eliminate  an  unknown  quantity , that 
is,  cause  it  to  disappear  from  an  equa- 
tion ;  hence,  sometimes,  elimination 
is  the  act  of  obtaining  by  separation. 

We  Enucleate  (LaL  enuelearty  to 
take  out  the  kernel)  for  the  opposite 
purpose,  that  is,  not  to  exclude,  but 
to  oDtain  and  expose,  though  we  may 
afterwards  dispose  in  any  way  of  the 
thing  so  obtained  or  disposed. 

To  EyoLVB  (Lat.  hvolvire,  to  unrol) 
expresses  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
Enucleate,  but  implies  a  more  con- 
tinuous and  elaborate  process.  It  is, 
moreoyer,  used  both  of  the  thing  un- 
folded, and  of  the  thing  brought  to 
tight  out  of  that  which  is  so  unfolded. 
We  educe  by  tact  and  contriyance. 
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We  extract  by  method.  We  elicit  by 
management  and  ingenuity.  We  elimi- 
nate with  a  practical  yiew  of  clearing 
what  is  superfluous  to  consideration. 
We  enucleate  the  little  germ  of  what 
is  yaluable  from  the  husk  of  what  is 
worthless.  We  eyolye  by  pains  that 
which  we  desire  to  take  to  ourselyes 
as  wrapt  up  in  much  for  which  we 
have  no  use  or  regard. 

EFFACE.     Obliterate.      Ex 
PUNOE.    Erase.    Cancel. 

All  these  terms  apply  to  characters 
impressed  or  inscribed. 

Efface  (Fr.  iffacer)  is  to  render 
illegible  or  indiscernible,  as  the  letters 
from  a  monument,  or  the  efligy  and 
letters  from  a  coin,  or  tioy  representa- 
tion unon  a  surface.  It  is  also  used 
metapnorically  in  the  sense  of  re- 
moying  traces,  hs'*to  efface  recollec- 
tions from  the  mind."  But  the  term 
implies  nothing  of  mode  or  purpose ; 
so  that  things  may  be  purposely 
effaced,  or  effaced  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  corroding  influences,  and  the 
like.  Such  eflacing  may  come  short 
of  the  entire  remoyiu  of  the  thing. 

Obliterate  (Lat.  obRtiirare,  to  blot 
out;  Rtiira,  a  Utter)  only  applies  to 
what  oonyeys  a  symbolical  meaning ; 
«.g.  letters.  A  fresco  painting,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  a  direct  representa- 
tion, and  so  might  be  effaced,  but  not 
obliterated ;  but  the  term  is  used 
analogously  to  the  effacing  of  letters. 
So  we  mi^ht  say,  not  indeed,  **  The 
painting  itself,"  but  "  every  trace  of 
It  was  obliterated." 

Expunge  (Lat.  expungjbrey  to  prick 
out,  to  erase  from  a  littlnf  pointi,  mt 
above  or  tibw)  is  to  strike  out  with 
the  point  of  the  pen,  and  is  always 
designedly  done;  while  obliteration, 
like  effacement,  may  be  the  result  of 
undesigned  influences. 

Erase  is  to  scratch  out  (Lat 
erad^ire);  while  Cancel  (Lat.  can- 
eelUy  lattice  u^ork)  is  to  anw  lines 
diagonally  across  writing,  so  as  prac- 
tically to  remoye  it,  without  actually 
erasing,  expun^ng,  or  obliterating  it. 
Canceled  writing  loses  its  force,  but 
not  its  legibility.  It  is  in  their  meta- 
phorical applications  that  the  distino- 
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tions  of  these  words  are  more  elearlj 
promineot.  Memories  and  impres- 
sions are  eff^ed ;  traces,  vesti^  are 
obliterated ;  offences  and  injuries  are 
expunged ;  gratitude,  good  and  kindl j 
thoughts,  aie  erased ;  obligations,  ne- 
cessity, faTOurs,  debts,  are  cancelled. 

"  Thtu  the  idcM.  u  well  m  rhildren,  of 
our  youth  often  die  before  ni,  and  our 
minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which 
we  are  mpproeehing,  where,  tfaongh  brass 
and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inserifrtionsare 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  Imagery  moulders 
away."— LoOKX. 

"  The  sin  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  writ  upon 
the  table  of  their  hearts,  as  if  their  memory 
of  and  afiiBtftion  to  it  could  scarce  be  oUt/«- 
foterf.*— Whitbt. 

"  Is  erery  word  in  the  declaration  from 
Downing  Bdreet,  eoneeming  their  conduct, 
and  coneeminff  ours  and  that  ef  our  allies, 
so  obviously  nbe,  that  it  is  necessary  to 

E've  some  new-inrented  proolk  of  our  good 
ith,  in  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of 
this  perfidy  P  *'— BvUEE. 

*'  A  king  is  erer  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  inAoDoas  flatterers,  who  find  their  ac- 
count by  keeping  him  from  the  least  light 
of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and  jus- 
tice are  erased  from  his  mind/'— /tof. 

"  The  handwriting  against  him  may  be 
eanedled  in  the  court  of  heaTon,  and  yet 
the  enditement  run  on  in  the  court  of  eon- 
"— BOUTH. 


EFPICIENT.  EpFscnvE.  Eppbc- 

TVAL.      EfPICACIOUS. 

EFricixNT  (Lat.  tffXctn^  to  effect) 
means  aetiyely  operatiye,  and  is  used 
of  persons,  of  things,  and  of  causes  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  as  an  efficient 
cause,  an  efficient  officer.  An  efficient 
cause  is  the  motire  principle,  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  the  final  cause  or 
design,  the  material,  and  the  formal 
cause.  Epficibnt  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  persons. 

Eppectivb  means  producing  a  deci- 
ded effect,  as  an  effective  remedy , an  ef- 
fective picture,  an  effectiye  speech.  It 
is  not  a  quality  of  persons.  Eppectual 
itJifuUkf  effectiTe,  or  producing,  not 
efieot  generally,  but  the  desired  effect 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  done.  An  effectual  remedy  is  one 
which  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

Eppicagiovs  (Lat.  ejpieieem)  means 
poasessinff  the  quaiity  of  being  effeo- 
tipe,  which  is  latent  m  the  thing  until 
it  is  put  into  operation.    It  i»  not  em- 


ployed of  persons.  An  efficaciou* 
remedy  is  had  recourse  to,  and  proves 
effective  if  it  does  decided  good,  efiec- 
tual  if  it  does  all  the  good  desired. 

*<  The  Church  was  not  imnairsd.  Her 
estates,  her  msjesty,  her  quendonr,  her 
orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same. 
She  was  preserved  in  her  ftill  effideney, 
and  cleared  only  of  a  certain  intolerance 
whieh  was  her  weakness  and  disgraoe."— 
Buiuuc. 

"The  House  of  Commons  will  lose  that 
independent  character  whieh,  inseparably 
connecting  the  honour  and  reputation  with 
the  acts  or  this  House,  enables  us  to  aJTord 
a  real,  substantial,  and  effecime  support  to- 
hls  Goremment."- /AiVC 

*'  The  extreme  dishonour  and  even  peril 
of  this  situation  roussd  her  old  age  at  length 
to  the  rsfolntion  of  taking  some  ^eeSud 

*— Bishop  Hubd. 


*'  Rules  themselves  are  indeed  nothing 
else  but  an  appeal  to  experience ;  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  wide  and  general  obser- 
vation of  the  aptness  and  t^fi^MCjf  of  eertain 
means  to  produee  those  imnrearions.'*— 
lUd. 

EFFIGY.  Image.  Figure.  Por- 
trait. 

The  Epfigy  (Lat.  eg\^ ;  «.  oui  rfy 
and  Jingtrty  to  form)  is  intended  not 
only  to  represent,  but  to  Uke  the 
actual  place  of  the  thing. 

The  Image  (Lat.yn^gtnem)  is  sim- 
ply to  represent  it. 

The  Figure  (Lat /l^funi) shows  its- 
attitude  and  design  or  occupation. 
The  effigy  is  commonly  popular ;  the 
image  architectural  or  commemora- 
tive ;  the  figure  symbolical  or  ezpres- 
site.  Effiffies  of  obnoxious  rulers. 
Images  of  saints.  Heraldic,  eques- 
trian, weeping  figures. 

We  speak  of  Portraits  (  Fr.pM^tnitt, 
Lat.  'protrdhere^  in  medieval  .Lat.  to- 
draw)  of  illustrious  persons.  Portrait 
conveys  the  idea  or  an  exact  resem- 
blance, the  verb  portray  being  used  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  a  likeness  or  de- 
scription, and  employed  not  only  of 
persons  but  of  scenes,  transaction^, 
characters,  and  the  like.  Image  ana 
Figure  are  used  of  mental  and  rhe- 
torical similitudes. 

EFFORT.  Attempi.  Endeavour. 
Essay.  Trial.  Exertion.  Experi- 
ment.   Experience. 

Epport  (Fr.  sVjfofiecr,  to  make  aw 
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[effort] 

effort^  firetf  strength)  is  a  specific 
putting^  forth  of  strength,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  in  performing-  an 
act,  or  aimine  at  an  object.  It  im- 
plies eztemaJ  hardness  or  difficulty. 
Its  opposite  is  ease. 

An  Attempt  (O.  Fr.  atempttVy  Lat. 
attentare,  to  attempt)  is  a  trying  to  do 
aomethiiig  in  particular.  It  may  be  a 
trial  of  skill  or  strength;  as,  to  at- 
tempt to  scale  a  wall,  or  to  untie  a 
knot,  or  comprehend  an  expression. 
Efforts  are  strong  or  weak ;  attempts 
are  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and 
often  need  fortune  as  well  as  strength. 
Where  the  word  Attempt  is  employed, 
without  anything  to  qualify  it,  it  im- 
plies that  the  thing  attempted  was  not 
achieved. 

Endeavour  (Fr.  en  devoir ,  in  duty, 
se  mettre  en  devoir,  to  make  it  one's 
duty)  is  of  wider  meaning  than  both 
Efpobt  and  Attempt^  and,  indeed, 
comprehends  both.  It  is  to  use  all 
arailable  means  and  resources  in  one's 

C>wer  to  brine  about  an  object.  It  is 
hour  directM  to  some  s|)ecific  end. 
Effort  is  energetic  or  laborious  endea- 
vour. Endeavour  is  continuous  and 
sustained  attempt. 

Essay  (Fr.  ettayer,  to  try ;  Lat. 
exUgiwm,  a  standard  weight)  is  com- 
monly connected  with  one*s  own 
natund  powers,  of  which  some  trial  is 
made,  as  to  essay  to  write,  to  speak, 
to  sing.  Vfhen  spoken  of  matters 
wholly  extraneous  to  one's  self,  it 
has  the  meaning  of  to  test  or  try  the 
strength,  value,  or  purity;  and  in 
matters  of  effort  implies  some  degree 
of  the  ineffectual. 

TnzAListhetf^inr  ^Fr.  trier,  tosort; 
Lat.  trUare,  to  bretM  (grain)  small)  or 
testing  in  any  manner,  as  by  ezpieri- 
ment,  by  experience,  bv  examination, 
and  is  applicable  to  one  s  own  strength 
or  powers  and  qualities,  or  the  quali- 
ties of  things  external  to  ourselves. 

Exertion  (Lat  ex^^tre,  to  thrust 
forth)  is  the  active  exercise  of  any 
power  or  fiumlty  of  which  we  may  be 
possessed ;  as.  to  exert  the  mind,  the 
limbs,  or  one  s  powers  generally,  as 
e.g.  one's  interest  on  behalf  of  another. 
It  admits  all  degrees  of  effort,  and 
even  natural  action  without  effirat. 
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paru 
trial  miK. 
something   ^ 
reason  and  the  u, 
«*  From  whence  it  set.. 


Experiment  (Lat.  exp^imentum) 
is  a  process  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  a  general 
jnrincipYe  prJ»»**"  Experiment  is  to 
t  test  is  to  the 
'•  strictly  it  is  a 
'  own  powers  or 
conducted  by 
nature, 
probable  to  me 
that  the  aimple  ideas  we  receive  from  ten- 
■ation  and  reflectioa  are  the  boandariet  of 
our  thoughts,  beyond  which  the  mind,  what- 
erer  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to 
adranee  one  jot ;  nor  eaa  it  make  any  dis- 
coreries  when  it  would  piy  into  the  nature 
ukd  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas.**— Locks. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  notdone.  The  aUempt  and  not  the 

deed 
Confounds  us."  S^lakespxabb. 

"  It  ought  to  be  the  flrst  endeavowr  of  a 
writ«r  to  distinguish  nature  from  custom, 
or  that  which  is  established  because  it  is 
right  from  that  which  is  right  because  it  is 
estabUshed.'*-JZai)iMcr. 
"  Yet  such  a  tdngue  alike  in  vain  eseays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  pruse.** 

HOOLB. 

"  To  bring  it  to  the  tried  will  you  dare  f 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  f** 

*'  Ekertings  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing.'*— UALB. 

"  These  reeords  of  wan,  intrigues,  fac 
tions,  and  revolutions  are  so  many  collec- 
tions of  ezpmm«n/«,  by  which  the  politidaa 
or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of 
his  science,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  phy- 
sician or  natural  philosopher  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  natureof  plants,  minerals^ 
and  other  external  objects  by  (he  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  concemmg  them.**— 
Hums. 

Experience  (Lat.  erpHrientia,  «r- 
vHriri,  to  try)  is  practical  acquaintance, 
oy  personal  observation,  tnal,  or  feel- 
ing of  effects.  In  a  fuller  sense  it  is 
repeated  trial,  varied  observatibn,  and 
prolonged  acquaintance.  It  includes 
also  the  condition  of  the  person  as  the 
posaeasorof  the  sum  and  substance  %>£ 
the  iacts,  feelings,  or  truths  so  ac- 
quired. 

"And  so  for  the  evidence  of  experience, 
I  am  by  that  to  a  great  desree  assured  of 
the  succeseion  of  night  and  day,  winter  and 
summer,  and  have  no  such  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  house  wherein  now  I  am  shall 
the  next  minute  lUl  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
Gftn  and  swallow  it  up,  as  to  be  in  continual 
t^y  nf  such  accidents.''— WiLKlHS,  Natmrai 
heagwn. 
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EGOTISTICAL.      Opinionated. 

Selfish.     Conceited. 

The  Egotistical  man  (  Fr.  e^ownw, 
Lat.  rgoy  I)  i8  full  of  himself  m  talk, 
as  tlie  Selfish  man  is  full  of  self  in 
pliinsy  misfui,  and  desire*.  The  egotis- 
tical man  acts  out  of  self-oonceit.  He 
is  a  centre  of  interest  and  importance 
in  hiM  own  estimation. 

The  Opinionated  (Lat.  tfp'mionem, 
opinion)  man  i>  self-conceited  on  the 
particular  point  of  his  own  jud^ent, 
and  obfltinatelj  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinions.  Both  the  egotistical  and 
opinionated  man  are  innocent  in  com- 
parison with  the  8el6sh,  who  is  ready 
not  only  to  think  of  himself  first  on  all 
occasions,  hut  even  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  Conceited  (Eng.  conceit,  an 
ideoy  a  conception ;  Fr.  concevoir,  to  con- 
ceive) man,  full  of  conceit  or  estima- 
tion of  himself,  oTerrateshisown  capa- 
city or  recommendations.  This  may 
be  in  some  things,  and  not  in  others, 
in  which  he  may  torm  a  just  or  even 
too  low  an  estimate. 

"The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who 
were  more  eminent  for  their  learning  and 
their  humility  thna  any  other  in  France, 
banished  the  wav  of  speaking  in  the  ftnt 
person  out  of  all  their  works,  a*  rising  from 
yain-glory  and  self-conoeit.  To  show  their 
particular  averston  to  it,  they  branded  this 
form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotiam, 
a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians.*'-^ectator. 

*•  People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the 
world  calls  opinionated" — Shkhstonb. 

"  But  men  are  led  into  this  mistake  by 


laying  too  much  stress  upon  etymology. 
For,  sel/lshne9s  being  derived  from  self, 
they  learnedly  infer  that  whatever  is  done 


to  please  one's  own  inclination  must  fall 
nuder  that  appellation,  not  considering  that 
derivatives  oo  not  always  retain  the  nil 
latitude  of  their  roots."— Skabch. 
The  old  force  of  the  term  conceit,  that 
is,  a  conception  or  thought,  and  thence 
a  forced  thought,  as  a  verbal  conceit, 
or  play  on  words,  and  afterwards  a 
falf^e  or  undue  conception  of  onc*il  own 
Attractions  or  powers,  appears  in  the 
following : — 

•'  That  groom  that  conceited  himself  an 
♦mperor  Uiought  all  as  irrational  as  dis- 
Joyal  that  did  not  acknowledge  him.**— 

^LAMVTLL. 

ELDER.    Senior.    Older. 
Elder  (A.  S.yldra,  compar.  of  ea^ 
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old)  and  Senior  (Lat.  Oiuor,  older) 
are  used  both  as  adjectiveB  and  aab- 
stantives,  Older  only  as  a  oomparatiTe 
adjective,  in  the  sense  of  older  persons. 
As  adjectiveSfELDER  and  Senior  relate 
only  to  persons, Eld  er  simplifying  more 
advanced  age,andS£NioR  impljring  also 
that  priority  or  precedence  which  such 
advancement  confers  or  has  brought 
with  it.  Older  is  applicable  to  any 
person  or  thing  whicn  has  exiated 
comparatively  long ;  as  this  man,  this 
house,  this  infant  is  older  than  the 
other. 

*<  Hereof  it  came  that  the  word  (eUer) 
was  always  used  both  for  the  magistrate 
and  for  those  of  age  and  gravity,  the  same 
bearing  one  signification  umost  in  all  laa- 
guages."—  RAUaoH. 

"The  names  of  lord,  Siguier,  seigneur, 
sennor,  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
langus«es,  seem  to  have  at  first  imported 
only  aWsr  men,  who  thereby  were  grown 
into  authority  amonff  the  several  govern- 
ments and  nations  wnieh  seated  themselves 
into  those  eonntries  upon  the  fiaU  of  the 
Roman  Empire.**— Sir  W.  Tisacpxx. 
**  The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old," 
YouKQ. 

ELEVATION.  Height.  Alti- 
tude. 

Elevation  (Lat.  elevdtionem,  ftvit, 
light)  is  the  situation  of  an  object 
raised  above  others.  Heioht  is  the 
comparative  measure  of  the  elevation. 
Such  and  such  a  degree  of  elevation 
indicates  the  specific  height  of  an  ob- 
ject. But  height  is  the  more  general 
term ;  elevation  is  always  considerable 
height.  The  least  degree  of  elevation 
is  heieht.  A  plant  may  have  a  steic 
three  inches  in  height(not  elevation). 
Elevation,  unlike  Height,  is  used  to 
denote  a  moral  ouality.  Elevation  of 
mind  is  above  low  or  vulgar  aenti* 
mente  and  aims. 

Altitude  lends  itself  (Lat.  aWttU' 
(ftnem,  height;  altu*,  U^A)  to  physical 
ss  elevation  to  moral  associations.  Al- 
titude is  height  in  elevation  accurately 
messured.  it  is  the  degree  of  space 
extended  upwards  from  a  given  level. 
Physical  geography  gives  the  altitude 
of  mountains  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  astronomy  altitude  is  mea- 
sured by  the  degrees  on  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle. 


^ 
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ELIGIBLE.    Desibablb.     Pbe- 

rERABLE. 

Eligible  (Lat.  eltgh-ef  to  uleet) 
meana  primurilj  worthy  of  being 
chosen,  or  qualified  to  be  chosen.  It 
<lenoteB,  therefore,  an  altematiye — 
that  of  choosing  something  else,  or 
not  choosing  this. 

Desibablb  (Fr.  d^tir,  Lat.  dtndh- 
rmm)  is  of  wider  application,  and  con- 
veys no  idea  of  comparison  or  selec- 
lion.  It  relates  to  any  kind  uf  choice, 
not  only,  for  instance,  of  possession, 
like  Eligible,  but  of  conduct,  as  e.g. 
action,  or  the  abstaining  from  action ; 
and,  in  short,  of  anything  that  is  to  be 
wished,  as  a  desirable  residence^  a  de- 
sirable measure,  a  desirable  abstinence 
from  food. 

Prefebable  ^Lat.  praferre,  to  pre- 
J'er)  is  that  which  ia  comparatively  de- 
-airable  or  specifically  eligible,  as  eligi- 
ble is  singuiarly  desirab&. 

*'  A  life  of  virtne  and  religion  will,  not- 
withstanding, to  a  oonridering  man  be  far 
more  easjr  and  hr  more  eligible  than  the 
contrary  way  of  liring."— Seabp. 
'"  0»  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  re- 
quest, 
JLnd  as  a  blessing  with  sach  pomp  adorned  P 
TIHiy  are  His  gifts  denrabU,  to  tempt 
Onr   earnest  praTen,  then,  given   with 

solemn  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind  7  " 

MiLTOH. 

The  older  form  is  preferrihle, 

**  Which  hypothesis,  if  it  appear  bat  pro- 
bi^le  to  an  impartial  inqniry,  will  even  on 
that  aeeonnt  Depre/erriole  to  both  the  for- 
-mer,  which  we  nave  seat  to  be  desperate.** 
— QLAmriLL. 

ELOCUTION.  Eloquence.  Oba- 
TORY.    Rhetoric. 

Elocution  (Lat.  UUcvtiantm,  e^f  ui, 
to  epeak  forth)  turns  more  upon  the 
accessory  paces  of  speaking  in  public, 
-as  intonation,  gesture,  and  delivery  in 
general;  Eloquence,  on  the  matter 
and  the  natural  giAs  or  attainments  of 
the  speaker.  The  actor  must  practise 
elocution;  but,  as  his  words  are  found 
him,  he  cannot  be  eloquent.  The  ora- 
tor needs  eloquence  as  a  natural  gift, 
which  may  be  enhanced  and  rendered 
more  effective  by  a  studied  elocution. 

Oratory  (Lat.  orator^  an  orator) 
'Comprehends  both  the  art  and  the 
practice  of  the  orator,   and,   in   an 
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extended  sense,  the  combined  pro- 
ductions of  orators ;  as,  the  oratory  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Rhetoric  (Grr.  ^  fuTOfiiin  rixn)  is 
strictly  the  theory  or  science  of  which 
oratory  is  the  practice.  It  is  only  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  licence  that  Eloquence 
is  used  m  the  sense  of  expressiveness; 
as,  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  look,  for 
instance.  Rhetoric  is  commouly  em- 
ployed, like  the  adjective  rhi^torical, 
in  the  sense  of  a  particular  figure  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  a  phrase  which  illustrates 
it,  and  is  intended  to  be  rather  effec- 
tive than  literally  and  exactly  true. 
"  Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown. 
And  the  soft  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown." 
*  Drtdbit. 

*'  If  I  mistake  not,  onr  modem  eloquence 
is  of  the  same  s^le  or  species  with  that 
which  aneient  critics  denominated  Attio 
eloquence ;  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  sub- 
tle, which  instructed  the  reason  more  than 
ailbcted  the  passions,  and  never  raised  its 
tone  above  argument  or  common  dieooorse." 
— HuaoB. 

*'  Their  oraiore  then  then  eztoH'st  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  much  beneath. 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teach- 
ing 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  goTemment 
In  their  miyestio  unaffected  style 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
MiLTOir. 

"  The  power  of  eloquence  having  after 
the  days  of  Pericles  become  an  object  of 
greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  anicnown 
called  Rhetoriciana,and  sometimes  Sophists, 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Pelo. 
ponnesian  war,  such  as  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dicus,  Thrasymos,  and  one  who  was  more 
eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tium.  The  Sophists  joined  to  their  art  of 
rhetoric  a  subtle  logic,  and  were  generally  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  sceptics. **— Blair. 

EMANCIPATION.  Manumis- 
sion. 

Both  these  terms  are  franied  in  con- 
sonance with  certain  uf«gesof  the  an- 
cient Roman  law  in  regard  to  slaves 
set  at  liberty.  The  former  ( Lat.  iman- 
c(pdtidnem)  is  from  the  preposition 
e,  outf  and  manctpiunif  a  formal  pur- 
chase,  in  which  the  buyer  laid  his  hand 
on  the  thing  bought— m^nta,  the  handy 
and  cUpisre,  to  Uuee.  Hence  emancipa- 
tion was  the  voluntary  setting  free 
from  the  condition  of  such  servitude 
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as  had  made  the  Blave  the  property  of 
his  muter.  It  is  used  metaphoriciuly 
of  a  moral  liberation  from  what  may 
be  oonceiyed  to  exercise  a  persoual 
power  over  a  man  and  to  bring  him 
into  a  subjection.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  power  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
or  error. 

Manumission  (Lat.  mUnumisnonem, 
widnn  tnUttir$y  to  tend  away  by  hand)  has 
no  such  moral  association,  and  denotes 
simply  the  formal  givinr  of  a  alave  his 
lib^ty,  unless  it  be  emjuoyed  rhetori- 
cally. 

EMBLEM.  SioN.  Symbol.  Sig- 
nal.   Dbticx. 

Of  these,  Sign  (Lat.  tignum)  is  the 
most  generic,  the  others  Min^  species 
of  signs.  Sign  has  the  manifold  mean- 
ings of  a  mark  inscribed,  as  the  sign 
or  the  cross;  a  token,  as  a  sign  of 
peace ;  an  indication,  as  a  sign  of  a 
man's  intentions ;  or  a  proof,  as  a  sign 
that  it  rained  last  night.  The  sig^  is 
natural  or  artificial,  the  signal  is  al- 
ways conventional. 

Unlike  sign, Emblem  (Lat.  em^iano, 
Gr.  ifxfi9aifA»f  a  raised,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  mooabUy  ornament)  is  always 
Tisible  to  the  eye---An  object  repre- 
senting^ or  symbolising  another  object 
or  an  idea  by  natural  aptness,  or  by 
association :  as  a  circle,  the  emblem 
of  eternity ;  a  sceptre,  the  emblem  of 
power. 

"A  SYMBo^"  says  Coleridge  (Lat. 
eymMkun^  Gr.  ^v/u^oXov)  *'  is  a  sign 
included  in  the  idea  which  it  repre- 
sents— an  actual  part  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  whole,  or  a  lower  form  or 
species  used  as  the  representative  of  a 
higher  in  the  same  kind ;"  as  the  lion 
is  the  symbol  of  courage,  the  Iamb  of 
meekness. 

Signal  is  a  specific  sign  either  con- 
Tsntionally  agreed  upon,  or  illustrat- 
ingsomething  else  by  a  pre-established 
connexion  in  the  mind.  Tears  are 
generally  a  sign  of  grief.  The  firing 
of  a  gun  is  in  some  places  the  signd 
of  sunset. 

Davics  (Fr.  deviee)  is  an  emblema- 
tio  mark,  figure,  or  ornament,  like 
Emblbm  in  being  illustrative,  but  un- 
like it  in  relating  not  to  natural  con- 
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nexions,bnt  tosrbitrary  associations ; 
as  an  heraldic  device.  Unlike  Emblem 
also  is  Device,  in  including  words  and 
characters  as  well  as  figures  or  object* 
of  representation ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  form  of  a  motto.  A  Dbvic  e  is  often 
an  emblematic  metaphor;  and  it  is 
commonly  personal,  while  an  emblem 
is  more  general. 

**Whf  may  he  not  be  enMenCd  by  the 
eoiening  flg-txee  that  our  Saviour  caned  V* 
— FXLTHAM. 

*'We  come  new  to  the  signatoree  or 
plante.  I  demand  whether  it  be  not  a  very 
easy  and  gennine  inferenee  firom  the  obterr- 
Ing  that  teveral  herbe  are  marked  with  torn* 
mark  er  eign  that  intimates  their  virtue, 
what  they  are  good  for,  and  there  being 
such  a  creature  as  man  in  the  world  that 
can  read  and  underttand  these  xigne  and 
characters,  henc«  to  collect  that  the  Author 
both  of  man  and  them  knew  the  nature  of 
them  both  P'*— Sib  T.  Mobk 

An  emblem  is  always  of  something* 
simple.  A  symbol  may  be  of  som^ 
thing  complex,  as  of  a  transaction 
which  another  and  inferior  transac- 
tion may  be  madb  lo  Sjrmbolize. 

"  His  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  oT 
his  saerifloe  was  a  synAolical  action,  by 
which  he  solemnly  acknowledged  to  Ood 
that  he  had  justly  deserred  to  siriTer  that 
death  himseliwhieh  hia  saeriflee 


ing  for  him."— SooTT,  Christian  Lift, 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  consequence- 
we  do  not  speak  of  actions  as  emble- 
matic. 

'<  Qod  and  thou  know*st  with  what  a  heavy- 
heart 
I  took  my  fkreweU  when  I  should  depart. 
And  being  shifip'd,  gave  tigmd  with  my 

Up  to  the  diff  where  I  did  see  thee  stand.** 

Drattok. 
A  signal,  unlike  the  rest,  is  always  a. 
thing  epeeiJicaUy  given  or  made. 
<*  A  banner  with  this  strange  device, 

"        "'       "  LONGFKLLOW. 


EMBRYO.    Fcetus. 

Embryo  (Gr,  IfiC^v,  feetut)  is  the 
rudimental  state  of  the  young,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals. 

F(£TU8  ( LeX,fietue)  is  not  used,  like 
Embryo,  of  plants,  butof  animsJs  only,, 
and  is  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
It  is  used  both  or  viviparous  and  ovi- 
parous  animals.  The  embryo  beoome» 
the  fotus  when  it  has  acquired  form 
and  lineaments. 


'N. 
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"  Many  of  these  trees  prodnoe  the  «m- 
-bryoa  of  the  leavvs  and  flowers  in  (me  year, 
and  bring  them  to  perfection  the  following. 
These  tender  cmJbryw  are  wrapped  up  witn 
«  compaetoess  whieh  no  art  can  imitate,  in 
whieh  state  they  compose  what  we  call  the 
bad.**— PAI.KT. 

"  Flies,  caterpillars,  and  worms  being 
ripened  Xxtfaetatum  by  the  heat  of  the  snn, 
the^  live  upon  leaves  and  grass,  and  take 
their  fbod  without  the  care  or  assistance 
•of  those  parents  that  produced  them."— 
Halb. 

EMINENT.  Illustrious.  Dis- 
tinguished.    Phokinent. 

Eminent (Lftt.  aiiiniTt,  to  standout) 
ifl  only  employed  of  pcnons :  when 
thingi  stana  out  conspiououslj,  they 
are  odled  Prominent.  So  the  eminent 
characters  of  history,  and  the  pro- 
minent events.  Persons  are  eminent 
who  stand  above  their  fellows.  This 
may  be  by  the  accident  of  birth,  by 
merit,  by  high  station,  by  talent,  by 
rirtue^  and  even  by  vices)  if  they  M 
conspicuous  enough.  Therefore  as  a 
social  term  it  is  plain,  as  a  moral  one 
it  is  dubious. 

-"  While  others  fondly  feed  ambition's  fire. 
And  to  the  top  of  human  state  aqnre. 
That  f^m  their  airy  emmaiee  they  may 
'With  pride  and  seam  the  inferior  world 
survey."  HueHtt. 

Illustrious  (Lat.  Uhutris)  is  used 
strictly  only  of  persons,  inasmuch  as 
human  acts  or  character  can  alone 
make  things  illustrious,  as  being  the 
«ffentB  or  the  recipients  of  what  is 
illustrious.  Thus,  we  speak  of  illus- 
trious heroes,  illustrious  nobles,  illus- 
trious titles.  If  we  speak  of  illustrious 
bleeds  or  events,  it  is  as  being  done  or 
brought  about  by  human  agency.  The 
8tateor  the  historian  render  deeds  or 
men  illustrious.  A  striking  object  of 
N  ature,  for  instance,  might  be  £unous, 
but  never  illustrious.  The  illustrious 
adds  to  the  idea  of  celebrated  that  of 
a  striking  character  for  ^^reatness,  wis- 
dom, or  ffoodness.  It  involves  some 
degree  of  esteem. 

*'  Comparisons  should  be  taken  from  il- 
luttrum$  noted  objects,  whieh  most  of  the 
readers  have  either  seen  or  ean  strongly 
eonceire."— Blajb. 

DiSTiNGuiSHBD  (Lat  dittingutrt^  to 
distingui$k)y  in  like  manner,  directly 
relates  to  persons  and  to  deeds,  and 
to  penoDs  for  the  sake  of  their  deeds. 


DisTiNouxsHBD  oouveys  the  idea  of 
social  eminence  or  prominence  as  the 
result  of  public  services  rendered,  or 
merit  publicly  exhibited. 

*'  Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  dis- 
cover  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
dittinmdth  themselves  by  means  never 
tried  before."— 2to7n*for. 

A  thing  or  person  is  prominent  by 
position,  emment  by  station,  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  of  |^ood  or  ilL 
and  illustrious  by  the  testimony  ana 
consent  of  others. 

*'  Lady  Macbeth*s  walking  in  her  sleep  is 
an  incident  so  (hll  of  tragic  horror  thatr  it 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
most  sublime  drama  in  the  world." — GUM- 

BEBLAlfD. 

EMIT.     Exhale. 

Emit  ([Lat.  anitt^rty  to  tend  forUi) 
is  the  wider  teim,  as  it  includes  the 
more  and  the  less  substantial.  To 
Emit  is,  however,  not  commonly  used 
of  heavy  and  dense  substances;  in 
that  case  we  use  di$charge.  The 
cannon  emits  smoke,  but  does  not 
emit  shot.  We  speak  of  water,  flame. 

SIS,  smoke,  U^ht,  steam,  smell,  and 
e  like,  as  emitted. 

Exhale  (Lat  exhaiarey  to  breathe 
out)  is  used  only  of  the  lightest  even 
of  these ;  as  to  exhale  odours,  vapours, 
effluvia.  Strictly,  both  Emit  and  Ex- 
bale  relate  to  the  propulsion  of  natu- 
ral, not  artiiicial  things.  It  is  only  in 
poetiy,  for  instance,  that  the  bow 
emits  uie  arrow. 

"  Lest,  wrathful,  the  fiur-shooting  god 

Emit  his  Ihtal  arrows.*'  PRIOB. 

"  Is  there  not  as  much  reason  that  the 
vapours  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  sea,  as  that 
those  raised  out  of  the  sea  be  brought  vp 
upon  the  dry  land  t'*—  Rat. 

EMPIRE.  Kingdom.  Dominion. 
(5^  Realm.) 

Empire  (Fr.  ^mptre,  Lat.  imphium) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  vast  ana 
complicated  government,  varying  in 
its  relationship  and  deg^ree  of  power 
in  regard  to  the  many  subordinate  and 
independent  sovereignties  or  commu- 
nities included  under  it. 

KiNODOM  (fdngf  A.  S.  eyning;  eyny 
tribCf  'ingy  ton  of,  or  belonging  to)  is 
more  definitely  the  territory  subject 
to  a  king  or  queen ;  while  Dominiom 
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(Lat.  d}Mlnut.  a  lord)  has  the  vague 
meaning  of  political  subjection  or  sab- 
ordination  if  any  kind^  woetber  at  borne 
or  abroad,  and  ia  eyen  applicable  to  the 
lordabip  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brute  creation.  In  their  figurative 
uses  the  parallel  distinctiona  are  ob* 
served:  as  the  empire  of  mind  or  rea* 
son ;  the  kingdoms  of  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  nature  ;  the  dominion 
of  the  passions. 

**  If  viee  had  once  an  ill  name  in  the 
world,  waa  once  generally  Btigmatised  with 
reproach  and  ignominy,  it  wqnld  qniekly 
lose  its  empire,  and  thonaMids  that  are  now 
■lavet  of  it  would  become  proaeljtee  to 


'he  great 
"— aiCOH. 
'<  The  lafety,  honoar,  and  welfare  of  onr 
•orereign  and  her  damm»oiu,'*'^Book  of 
OonunoH  Ptayer, 

EMPIRE.    RsiGif.    Kingdom. 

Empire  (Lat.  imjiXrium)  stands  to 
States  as  Reign  (Lat.r^ium)  toper- 
sons  and  dynasties.  The  most  glorious 
epoch  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  was 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  reign  of  Cyrus ; 
of  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  reign  of 
Alexander;  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  A  reig[n  is  short 
or  long,  glorious  or  inelonous.  An 
empire  is  lasting  or  epnemeral,  and 
more  or  less  extensive.  Empire  and 
Kingdom  (Eng.  Idng^  and  termination 
-doffi,  signifying  condition)  are  diffe- 
renced most  obviously  by  being  subject 
in  the  former  case  to  an  emperor,  in  the 
latter  to  a  king.  But  this  is  not  the  sole 
difference.  An  empire  denotes  a  State, 
extensive,  and  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent peoples ;  a  kingdom,  one  more 
limited,  and  more  stronely  marked 
by  the  unity  of  its  people.  In  kinj^doms 
there  is  a  marked  uniformity  of  funda- 
mental laws,  while  varieties  of  customs 
do  not  affect  the  unity  of  political  ad- 
ministration. The  unitjr  of  an  empire 
depends  on  the  submission  of  certain 
chiefs,  or  the  recognition  of  a  univer- 
sal h^.  The  earuest  portions  of  the 
Roman  history  belong  to  the  history  of 
a  kinedom — that  is,  of  one  people,  one 
by  origin  or  incorporation.  Its  latest 
portions  constitute  a  history  of  an  em- 
pire— that  is,  of  several  nations  which 
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were  one  in  submission  to  the  central 
power,  but  not  in  absolute  uniformit j 
of  laws.  The  royal  government  i» 
narrower,  and  it  is  more  exact  and 
minute.  The  imperial  government  is 
wider  and  slighter,  contenting  iti^elf 
in  some  senses  with  receiving  the 
homage  of  princes  on  behalf  of  their 
subjects.  Political  advantages  for  the 
people  and  for  the  ruler  go  to  consti- 
tute and  preserve  kingdoms.  £m  pire» 
are  founded  by  ambition,  and  are 
seldom  supported  but  by  force  of 
arms. 

EMPLOY.     Use. 

Employ  (Fr.  employer ,  Lat  impU" 
care,  in  medisval  documents  used 
to  mean  ''  to  Employ  for  some  oneV 
profit:"  BajicnET;)  and  Use  (Fr. 
tiser,  Lat.  tld,  part.  xuu$)  are  some- 
what differenoed  in  usage.  We  al- 
ways employ  when  we  use;  but  we 
do  not  always  use  whep  we  employ. 
Yet  the  difference  is  very  slight.  Us  e 
implies  more  entire  assumption  into 
our  service  than  Employ.  As  reprd? 
things,  the  terms  are  well-nigh  inter- 
changeable. We  use  or  employ  means  ; 
we  use  or  employ  violence ;  but  as  re- 
gards persons,  we  emplov  amenta,  and 
we  use  instruments.  We  do  not  use 
persons,  except  in  some  low  sense,  aa 
machines  or  tools.  Such  respect  is 
due  to  others  when  performing  our 
behests.  So  a  monarch  negotiating 
with  a  foreign  court  would  employ, . 
not  uw,  an  ambassador.  The  more 
moral  and  dignified  uses  are  expressed 
by  Employ .  Use  expresses  the  action 
of  making  use  of  a  thing  according  to 
the  right  or  the  liberty  which  one  baa 
of  disposing  of  it  at  will,  or  for  one's 
advantage.  To  employ  expresses  the 
application  which  one  makes  of  a  thing 
socording  to  its  own  properties,  and 
the  power  one  has  of  tummg  it  to  par- 
ticular ends.  One  employs  things,, 
persons,  means,  resources,  as  one 
thinks  fit,  in  regard  to  the  object 
which  one  has  to  accomplish ;  and  one 
employs  well  or  ill  according  as  the 
things  employed  are  or  are  not  suited 
to  their  office,  and  to  the  effect  which 
one  desires,  and  to  the  result  one 
wishes  to  obtain.  Use  is  applicable 
to  things  moral,  as  to  use  threats,  per- 
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■ojtfion,  artifice,  exaggeration.  Em- 
ploy is  used  also  in  the  aente  of  patting 
into  ftctiyitT  as  regards  persons,  that 
is,  ^Ting  them  employment. 

"  Had  ifiuoB,  on  the  ecntnxy,  made 
cfaoiee  of  the  great  and  learned  for  this 
empioyment,  ther  had  diaeredited  their  own 
raeceaa.  It  might  hare  been  then  objected 
that  the  CkMpel  had  made  ita  way  by  the 
aid  of  hnmaa  power  or  sophistry ."^waa- 

BUBTOH. 

"  I  woold,  my  son,  that  thon  wonld'st  vse 

the  power 
Whieh  thy  discretion  gires  thee,  to  contrtd 
And  manage  all.**  Cowpkb. 

It  may  be  added  that  Use  has  a 
general  and  abstract  force,  which  is 
never  apparent  in  Employ.  We  may 
use  simply ;  we  never  employ  but  for 
a  specific  purpose.  A  man  uses,  or 
has  the  use  of,  his  hands  when  he 
simply  exercises  a  natural  power. 
He  employs  them  for  purposes  which 
by  the  inferior  animius  are  effected 
in  other  ways. 

EMPLOYMENT.  Business.  Avo- 

CATION.    OCCXTPATZON.     EnGAOSMENT. 

Vocation. 

Employment  (tee  Employ)  is  used 
in  the  twofold  sense  of  employing  and 
being  employed.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  of  occupation  and  engage- 
ment, in  the  passire  sense,  Employ- 
ment is  any  fixed  way  of  passing  the 
time,  whether  in  duty  or  pleasure,  or 
ways  more  indifferent.  It  may  be 
active  or  meditative,  specific,  or  habi- 
tual; 
*'  Poets  we  prise,  when  in  their  verse  we 

find 
Some  great  employment  of  a  worthy  mind." 
Waujsb. 

Business  ( A.  S.  bysigf  buty)  is  more 
active  employment,  which  at  the  time 
en^osses  the  time  and  attention  as  of 
primary  importance;  as  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  *'  I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  it.'*  Business  is  re- 
sponsible employment.  We  choose  our 
employments ;  our  business  claims  w. 

"It  seldtnn  happens  that  men  of  a 
stodioos  torn  acquire  any  degree  of  reputa- 
tion for  their  knowledge  of  bueiness." — 
PoBTEua 

Avocation  (  Lat.  av^katianem^  a  call- 
ing ojf,  tntsrruptum,  diveniim).  The 
term  is  commonly  used  of  the  minor 
a  Airs  of  life,  less  prominent  and  en- 
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grossing  than  Business,  and  of  such 
calls  as  are  beside  the  man's  duty  or 
business  of  life.  Tt  very  commonly ^ 
therefore,  occurs  in  the  plural  numbCT", 
as  '^ multifarious  avocations,"  ''em- 
ployments of  every  degree  of  urgency 
ana  responsibility." 

*'  In  the  time  of  health  viaits,  bnidncsses, 
cards,  aud  I  know  not  how  many  other  avo- 
oatumMt  which  they  Justly  style  diversions^ 
do  succeed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the 
day  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  distracted 
person  to  converse  with  his  own  thoughts." 
— BOYLB. 

Occupation  (Lat.  oce^-pUtionem)  is 
used  of  such  employment  as  has  be- 
come, or  tends  to  become,  habitual : 
as  a  tavourite  occupation,  which  may 
be  one  of  seriousness  or  sport:   an 
occupation  in  life,  meaning  a  traae  or 
calling. 
"  These  were  their  learned  speculations^ 
And  all  their  constant  occupatUmt, 
To  measure  wind  and  weign  the  air. 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square." 

BUTLBB. 

Engagement  (Fr.  engager,  to  bind^ 
lit.  by  a  pledge,  Fr.  gage)  is  an  engross- 
ing occupatiou,  not  compulsory  nor 
systematic,  but  casual,  yet  at  the  time 
leaTing  little  or  no  room  for  other 
employments. 

"  Portia,  ffo  in  a  while. 

And  by  and  by  thy  boeom  shall  partake 

The  secrets  or  my  heart. 

All  my  engagemenU  I  will  construe  to 

thee/'  8HAKESPSABE. 

Vocation  (Fr.  vocation)  is  literally 
a  oa//tn^.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  syste- 
matic employment  in  an  occupation 
appropriate  to  the  person  employed. 
It  implies  specific  aptitude  in  tne  per- 
son, the  result  of  training. 

*'  If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty 
be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of 
every  twcatioM.  without  whieh  the  shrewdest 
insight  and  the  best  intention  can  ezeeat* 
nothing."— Babbow. 

EMPOWER.    See  Autborize. 

EMPTY.  Vacant.  Hollow. 
Void.     Blank. 

Empty  (A.  S.  eantig)  has  reference 
to  foreign  or  dissimilar  substances; 
while  Hollow  (A.  3.  holhy  an  empty 
t^ce)  has  reference  to  intenial  discon- 
tmuity  of  substance ;  as  an  empty  • 
purse,  a  hollow  beech. 

Vacant  (Lat.  vdcare,  to  be  empty} 
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belonn  to  what  mirht  be  filled,  or  is 
intenoed  to  be  fiUea  or  oocapied.  but 
at  prMent  is  not  lo ;  as  a  yacantebairy 
A  Tscant  oflice. 

Void  (Lat.  iftduuty  bermmd)  de- 
notes some  place  so  surrounded  as  to 
be  unoccupied.  A  plot  of  ground, 
for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  a  cit^ 
unbuilt  upon  might  be  called  Toid :  it 
is  the  absence  of  filling  up  in  otner 
than  a  purely  geometrical  sense.  An 
emptr  place  would  be  in  an  excep- 
tional or  casual  state.  A  roid  place 
might  be  intended  to  be  always  roid, 
in  the  senite  of  proTisionally  unoccu- 
pied. That  which  is  Toid  oonyeys  an 
impression  of  want  or  emptiness  which 
may  be  felt. 

When  Void  is  followed  by  of,  it  is  a 
predication  which  amounts  to  a  strong 
privative  expression,  signifying  the 
utter  lack  ot  something  in  an  object 
capable  of  containing  it,  or  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  contain 
it,  as  void  of  undersUnding. 

"  All  empty  is  the  tonne  **  (barrel). 
Chauobb. 

"The  pope  had  afeooned  the  Englieh 
people  bccaae  they  miflbred  the  bienopo' 
seee  to  be  ftaeaiU  so  long  a  time.*—  Houv- 


Vacant  is  used  in  an  abstract  and  a 
metaphorical,  not  a  purely  physical 
application.  A  vacant  space,  or  a 
yaeant  office ;  but  not  a  vacant  vessel. 

"  Yet  it  hu  been  noted  that  many  old 
trees,  <iaite  decsyed  with  an  inward  holioto- 
ntu,  hare  borne  as  Aill  bordena  aad  ooa- 
stantly  as  the  reiy  eonndest."— EwLTV. 
''And  the  void  helmet  followed  aa  he 
polled."  CowPXB,  Iliad. 

Blank  (Fr.  hlanc,  whiu)  relates 
only  to  superficial  nakedness  in  a  uni- 
form substance.  The  unprepared  sur- 
face is  blank.  The  blank  paper  is 
unwritten  upon ;  the  blank  wall  is 
uncoloured  or  undecorated.  Blank- 
ness  affects  the  vision^  and  presents 
to  the  eye  an  impression  of  monoto- 
nous incompleteness,  without  a  touch 
of  relief.  It  is  vacancy  made  visible. 
Poets  and  rhetoricians  speak  of  blank 
astonishment  dismay,  disappoint- 
ment, despair.  Udal,  on  St.  Mark, 
speaks  of  the  Sadduoees  as  **  put  to  a 
loyle  and  bUmked."  But  Blank,  as  it 
has  the  idea  of  vacancy  unfilled,  sug- 
gests sometimes  that  of  vacancy  that 
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may  be  filled.     A  bhmk  piHper  and  a 
Uank   lottery  ticket  repreaent  these 
two  aspects. 
"  These  tooehed  bf  Bepiolda.  a  d«ll  blaak 

beromes 
A  Indd  mirror  in  which  aatsre  aeea 
All  her  reflected  Ijeatarea."       Cowpkb. 

ENACTMENT.  Mandatb.  Obdi- 

KANCE. 

Enactment  (Fr.  en-,  and  act,  to  put 
into  act)  is  the  making  a  thing  into  a 
law,  the  gi^i^g  to  it  legal  valioity  and 
authority.  This  maj  be  the  act  of 
one  or  many^  acoordinf  as  the  source 
of  authority  is  personal  or  collective. 
The  latter  is  in  modem  times  so  far  the 
most  common  principle  of  legislation 
that  the  term  usually  expreaaea  that 
last  step  in  the  process  of  legislation, 
by  which  a  Bill  passes  into  law. 

A  Mandate  (Lat.  mandare,  part. 
mandatuSf  to  command^  is  an  official  or 
authoritativecommana^but  not  applied 
to  the  acts  of  collective  legislation. 
The  source  of  a  mandate  is  always 
personal. 

An  Oboinancb  (Lat.  ordinartjordt" 
ntmy  order)  is  a  rule  of  action  perma- 
nently established  by  authority.  Any 
statute,  law,  edict,  decree,  or  rescript 
may  be  called  an  ordinance  when  it 
is  regarded  in  this  light.  The  ordi- 
nance is  always  a  thing  of  wide  esta- 
blishment, and  is  not,  applicable  to 
matters  of  domestic  nianagement,  or 
connected  with  the  administration  of 
minor  associations.  An  ordinance  is 
an  operative  act  of  sovereign  power. 

ENCROACH.      Intbbncb.     In- 

TBUDB.   InVADB.   iNrBINOB. 

Encboach  (Fr.  en,  in^  eroc,  a  hook) 
is  to  come  gradually,  insensibly, 
or  imperceptibly  upon  another's  land, 
or,  metaphorically,  upon  his  rights. 
It  is  this  silence  and  indirectness 
which  characterise  Encboachmbnt,  so 
that  the  trespsss  is  made,  and  the  foot- 
ing establisned  before  the  process 
wss  heeded. 

"  Ditobedienoe,  If  complied  with,  is  ia- 
flnitelj  enctrytchinff ;  and  having  gained 
one  degree  of  libertj  npon  indulgence  will 
demand  another  npon  daim.*'--8ouTH. 

Iktrencu  (i.e,  entrtnchf  Fr.  en,  t», 
and  £ng.  trench ;  Fr.  tninr^,  to  ct4t) 
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{endowment]        discriminated. 

18  an  old  tenn  of  feudal  history,  lite- 
rally meaning  to  push  forward  the 
trench  of  fortified  line,  and  so  to  tres- 
paM  on  another's  territorj,  as  when 
the  king  intrenched  upon  tne  nobles, 
or  the  nobles  upon  tnc  king.  The 
term^unlike  £NCROACH,denoteB  a  direct 
and  decisive  act,  though  it  may  be  an 
indirect  result  rather  than  a  direct  pur- 
posSy  as  if  by  performing  a  certain 
act,  or  claiming  a  certain  privilege,  a 
noble  entrenched  on  a  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  Men  encroach  gradually ; 
they  intrench  presumptuously. 

**  It  u  not  caailjr  apprehended  to  be  the 
portion  of  her  care  to  gire  it  spiritual  milk ; 
mad  therefore  it  intrenches  very  marh  upon    ' 
impiety  aud  positire  relinqnishing  the  edn-    | 
cation  of  thrir  children."— iiiSHOP  Taylor. 

To  Intrude  (ljLt.intrud^,to  thrust 
into)  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  an  abrupt 
or  unwelcome  manner  upon  the  pre- 
sence or  society  of  another ;  while  to 
Invade  (Lat.  tnvadrre,  to  enter  uporiy 
to  attack)  denotes  a  direct,  positive, 
ajid  open  violation  of  another  s  rights. 
IVIen  often  encroach  when  they  would 
hesitate  to  invade.  Invasion  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  an  overt  act  of 
hostility;  often  done  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  but  always  as  the 
commencement  of  such  hostilities. 

Infringe  (Lat.  infringltref  to  break 
into,  to  break  againtt)  is  positively  to 
violate,  or  negatively  to  disregard  a 
4iirect  law,  treaty,  obligation,  or 
right. 

"  Others  hare  ceased  their  corioaity,  and 
consider  every  man  who  fills  the  month  of 
report  with  a  new  name  as  an  intrvder 
upon  their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their 
repose."— ilam^^. 

"  The  Philistines  have  invaded  the  land." 
—  Eng.  Bible. 

"  We  scarce  ever  had  a  Prince  who,  by 
fraud  or  riolenee,  had  not  made  some  m- 
fnngemenb  on  the  Constitution."— BuRKB. 

ENDLESS.      Eternal,      Evbr- 

VABTINO. 

Endless  (A.  S.  enrfe,  and  privative 
termination  -leu)  is  applicable  to  the 
idea  of  infinity  of  space  and  of  time, 
Everlasting  only  to  infinite  duration 
of  time,  Eternal  to  chronic  period 
without  either  beginning  or  end  ( O.  Fr. 
etemel,  Lat.  aurnuSy    for  enKtemut, 
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tfviun,  age).  Endless  admits  the  idea 
of  intermediate  though  not  of  final 
cessation.  That  might  be  called  end- 
less which  is  perpetually  recurrent,  as 
endless  disputes.  Everlasting,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  no  intermission 
as  well  as  no  end. 

ENDOW.    Endue.    Invest. 

Endow  (Fr.  endouerf  to  endow;  Lat. 
dbtare)  retains  its  etymological  force, 
and  in  its  metaphorical  use  signifies 
to  ftimish  with  something  whion  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  gift.  '"Man  is  en- 
dowed with  reason,"  implies  that 
reason  is  regarded  as  a  &culty  in  the 
nature  of  a  gift  bestowed  characteris- 
tically upon  him  by  his  Maker. 

Endue^  another  foim  of  Endow, 
has  a  similar,  yet  less  forcible,  mean- 
ing ;  possibly  a  confusion  between 
Endue  (O.  Fr.  endoer,  endouer)  and 
the  Lat.  indnere,  to  ebthe  with,  to  deck 
— a  weaker  metaphor  than  that  of 
dowry — ^may  have  contributed  to  this 
result. 

Invest  (Lat.  tnuMtiiv,  to  clothe)  is 
more  external  than  Endue.  We  may 
say  a  lover's  imagination  endues  or 
invests  his  mistress  with  every  grace ; 
but  when  the  idea  is  that  of  clothing 
with  office  or  authority,  we  use  the 
term  Invest. 

We  are  commonlv  said  to  endow 
with  privileges  or  substantial  benefits, 
to  enaue  with  moral  qualities,  and  to 
invest  with  dig^ty,  authority,  and 
power. 

"  And  yet  1  do  not  take  hnmility  in  man 
to  consist  in  disowning  or  denying  any  ffift 
or  ability  that  b  in  him,  bnt  in  a  jnst  valua- 
tion of  snch  gifts  and  endowments,  jet  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly  of 
them."— Ray. 

'*  Now  an  unintelligent  being, 'tis  evident, 
cannot  be  endued  with  all  the  perfections  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  because  intelligenoe 
is  one  of  those  perfections." — Clarkb. 

"And  what  were  all  his  most  riffhtf^l 
honours  but  the  people's  f[ift,  aud  the  moest- 
ment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  honour 
which  fOT  the  public  good,  and  nu  otherwise, 
redounds  flrom  a  whole  nation  into  one 
person ! "—  Milton. 

ENDOWMENT.  Gift.  Present. 
Benefaction. 

In  their  simplest  signification  the 
distinction  between  these  is  obvious. 
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An  Endowii BNT  is  a  gift  in  pei^etaitTy 
of  which  the  oiafruct  u  continually 
accming;  as  to  give  a  anm  of  monej, 
of  whicn  the  interest  may  aerre  to 
endow  a  public  institution. 

A  Gift  is  usually  from  one  who  is 
in  some  sense  a  superior,  and  intended 
to  benefit  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
giveo. 

A  Present  (  Lat.  pratentare,  to  plaeg 
before,  to  preeent)  is  commonly  from 
an  equal  or  an  inferior,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect,  or  from  a  desire 
to  please  or  to  gain  favour.  Of  these. 
Gift  is  the  most  generic,  endowments 
and  presents  being  forms  of  gifts. 
One  selects  ueeful  things  for  gifts, 
agreeable  thinirs  for  presents.  As  they 
relate  to  moral  and  mteUectual  things, 
gifts  and  endowments  differ  in  that  a 
^ift  commonly  ends  as  it  were  with 
Itself,  while  an  endowment  gives  the 
power  of  other  things  ;  and  so  Gift  is 
the  more  specific.  £n-dowhent  more 
general.  The  gin  of  speech,  the  gift 
of  eloquence ;  Uie  endowments  of  the 
understanding.  Accordiuffly,  endow- 
ment contains  the  idea  of  somethinff 
to  be  improved  by  exertion,  which 
gift  does  not.  The  powers  of  the  early 
church,  such  as  tne  performance  of 
miracles,  the  power  of  tongues,  and 
the  like,  were  both  rifts  and  endow- 
ments—gifts of  the  Spirit  when  re- 
garded as  supematunuly  gixen,  en- 
dowments when  regarded  as  faculties 
which  might  be  exercised  as  occasions 
presented  themselves.  Anything  is  a 
gift  which  is  parted  with  to  another 
gratuitously  and  without  recompense. 
An  endowment  has  great  and  perma- 
nent value,  a  gift  has  some  consider- 
able value,  a  present  may  hare  a  costly 
character  or  not.  It  is  sometimes  of 
trifling  value,  the  motive  being  regard 
or  politeness. 

A  Benefaction  ( Lat.  bcnifactionem) 
is  a  g^  sufficiently  important  to  be  of 
lasting  value,but  not  like  Enoowm  bnt, 
amounting  to  a  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution or  the  individual  on  which  it 
is  conferred.     {See  Endow.) 

"Saeh  a  ttook  of  indnstry  u  will  do 
them  more  real  lerrice  than  any  other  kind 
of  bentfaetion,  if  they  will  bnt  make  nse  of 
it  and  Improve  it.'*— Attxrbuby. 
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ENDURANCE.   PatikiIci.   R«- 

SIONATION.      FoBTITUDE. 

Endcrance  (O.  Fr.  endurer,  toe*- 
dure)  is,  as  the  term  expresses,  the 
power  or  act  of  enduring,  that  is,  of 
suffering  without  sinking,  and  may  be 
a  physinl  or  mental  quality.  It  im- 
plies a  continual  pressure  oi^  a  harass- 
mg  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
competent  constitutional  power  of 
passive  resisUnce  on  the  otner. 

"  When  the  with  hard  emdurance  had 
Heard  to  the  end."  Sp£5SBR. 

Patience  (Lat.  pHtientia^  pUti,  ta 
ntjfer)  is  endurance  which  is  morally 
acquiescent.  The  opposite  to  endu- 
rance is  simply  exhaustion,  the  oppo- 
site to  patience  is  repining,  or  irrita- 
bility and  impatience.  I  may  endure 
impatiently.  The  qualities  ofpatience 
are  gentleness  and  serenity  in  bearing 
that  which,  without  being  agonizing, 
is  wearing  or  vexatious,  whether  in- 
ternally or  from  the  conduct  of  others. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  patience  is 
active,  or,  at  least,  more  than  purely 
passive,  as  in  the  patient  teacher  of 
dull  or  inattentive  pupils.  Fortitude, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  passive. 
He  is  truly  enduring  wno  suffers  with 
constancy  any  hardships,  injustice, 
contradictions,  persecutions,  on  the 
part  of  men.  He  is  patient  who  suffers 
with  moderation, with  sweetness, with- 
out munnuring,  without  resistance. 
Men  are  sometimes  patient  under 
some  forms  of  evil  and  not  others ;  as 
for  instance,  they  will  bear  resignedly 
what  comes  in  the  course  of  circum- 
stances, not  the  ill-treatment  of  men. 
Job  in  his  sufferings  was  patient, 
David  under  the  curses  of  Shimei  was 
enduring.  The  martyr  endures  with 
an  admirable  patience.  The  enduring 
man  may  suffer  and  be  in  exasperation, 
the  patient  man  suffers  and  la  calm. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  lometimes 
exprened  by  the  word  irtntMvit,  whirb  signi- 
flet  God'i  forbearance  and  patient  waiting 
for  our  repentance ;  sometimes  by  the  word 
£v«X^>  which  signifies  holding  in  His  wrath, 
and  restraining  Himself  from  punishing, 
and  sometimes  by  M«pe4u»Ja,  which  signifies 
the  extent  of  His  patience.  His  long-soffer^ 
ing  and  forbearing  for  a  long  time  the 


the  extent  of  His  patience.  His  long-soffer^ 

ing  and  forbearing  for  a  long  time  the 

punishment  due  to  sinners." — I^llotson. 

Still  Patience  applies  only  to  evils 

actually  hanging  over  us ;  while  Rs- 
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[enkrgy] 

siGNATiON  (Lat  rhignart,  to  ftM  back, 
resign")  extends  to  tn«  possible  as  well 
as  tM  aetval,  and  is  unresisting,  un- 
murmiuing  aoqaiesoence  in  the  issue 
of  circumstances  or  the  exercise  of  the 
will  of  another.  Resignation  is  more 
like  to  patience  than  to  fortitude,  in- 
asmuch as  it  implies  non-resistance ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always 
passive.  It  applies  not  to  passing 
pains  or  erili,  but  afflictions  of  a  aevere, 
prolonged,  and  seemingly  hopeless 
character.  It  is  a  religious  submis- 
sion  extending  to  the  ginng  up  of 
earthly  hope.  Fortitude  and  patience 
may  be  stoical  or  constitutional;  re- 
signation is  always  on  principle. 

"  Baiffnation  anpendds  to  patience  a 
siihmiiirre  dinoation  reepeetinff  the  iatel- 
figent  canae  of  our  QneasineM.  It  acknow- 
ledges both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a 
■nperior  to  affliet**— Cooax. 

FoRTiTUDB  {LaUforiitudinem)  is  a 
more  energetic  quality,  and  might  be 
defined  as  passive  courage  or  resolute 
endurance.  It  not  oi£ly  bears  up 
aninst  the  present,  and  is  resided  to 
what  may  be  in  the  future,  but  it  looks 
as  it  were  the  future  in  the  face,  and 
is  prepared  for  yet  worse  things. 

**  ForUtudt  ezpressea  that  firmnfte  of 
mmd  whicft  resists  dangers  and  snlbrings.'' 
— CoOAir. 

ENEMY.  Advbrsary.  Anta- 
gonist.   Opponent.    Fob. 

Ekbmy  (O.  Fr.  snemi,  Lat.  Mmifus) 
is  one  who  is  actuated  by  unfriendly 
feelings,  and  in  consequence  attempt- 
ing or  desiring  the  injury  of  another. 
An  enemy  may  be  open  or  secret, 
collective  or  personal.  The  term  is 
employed  of  man's  relationship  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  as  an  enemy 
to  truth,  an  enemy  to  falsehood. 

A  Fob  (A.  S.  /XA)  is  a  personal 
enemy,  one  who  bears  a  more  ener- 
getic and  specific  hatred  than  Enbmy. 

*'  He  who  does  a  man  an  injury  generally 
becomes  the  ranroroos  enemy  of  the  ugnred 
man.**— MiOKUB. 

"  Corst  be  the  rerse,  how  well  soe'er  it 
flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 
foe."  PoPB. 

Advbrsary,  Antagonist,  and  Op- 
poNBNT  denote  primarilv  personal  op- 
vosition,  and  only  seconcurily  personal 
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iU'wiU,  which  in  some  cases  may  not 
exist  at  all;  as  in  the  case  of  an  adver- 
sary at  fence,  an  antagonist  at  chess, 
ana  a  political  opponent.  A  ov  brs  a  r  v^ 
Antagonist,  ana  Opponent  arenever, 
like  Enemy  and  FoE,used  collectively^ 
as  of  a  hostile  army.  An  adversary 
(Lat.  advertdrius)  is  one  who  takes  an 
opposite  part,  which  he  sustains,  or  a 
Bide  on  which  he  enlists  himself, 
whether  singly  or  with  others,  anu 
on  behalf  of  which  he  strives  for 
victory.  An  antagonist  (Gr.  ArreL- 
ytnurnf.  an  ojmment,  rivai)  is  purely 
personal ;  in  tne  case  of  antagonists. 
It  is  person  against  person,  not 
party  against  party,  or  cause  against 
cause.  An  opponent  (Lat.  oppbnensy 
part,  oioppbrurty  to  oppose)  is  simply 
one  who  thwarts  another,  or  seeks  to 
stop  his  proceedings,  without  of  neces- 
sity coming  into  conflict  with  him,  but 
seeking  to  neutralize  bis  acts  or  mea- 
sures. The  term,  however,  has  an 
almost  technical  sense — that  of  an 
adversary  in  argument;  where  words 
are  the  weapons,  we  employ  the  term 
Opponent.  The  enemy  makes  war  and 
desires  to  destroy,  and  would  wound 
the  very  person.  The  adversary  con- 
tends for  the  possession  of  something 
of  which  he  would  deprive  his  com- 
petitor ;  the  antagonist  tries  to  stop, 
to  disarm,  to  defeat.  Some  nations 
seem  instinctively  to  be  natural  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  A  man  who  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  bribe,  is 
often  the  most  formidable  of  adver- 
saries. The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  illustrious  antagonists. 
"  Tmth  seems  to  be  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  something  fixed,  nnrhanffeable^ 
and  etem^.  It  may  therefore  be  thought 
that  to  vindicate  the  permanency  of  truth 
is  to  diepnte  without  an  adeenary."— 
Bbattib. 

"  The  race 

Of  Satan,  for  I  glory  in  the  name. 

Antagonist  of  heaven's  Almightv  King." 
Milton. 
"  The  leading  riews  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  economical 
system  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  not  more 
misrepresented  by  its  opponents  than  mi»> 
apprenended  by  some  who  have  adopted  its 
conclusiona."— Stbwart. 

ENERGY.      Activity.     Power. 
Force.    Vigour.    Strenoih. 

Energy  {Gt.  hnn^uty  actionj  operas 
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[enervate] 


(urn).    An  energj'  mtj  lie  dormant, 
«s  "  the  dormant  energies  of  nature. 
From  thia  the  word  passes  to  signify 
power  forcibly  exerted,  as  energy  of 
or  or  utterance.     It  is  the 


manifestation  of  Uving  power.  In 
this  sense  it  is  only  used  of  beings 
possessing  will ;  so  vital  energy,  not 
mechanical  energy. 

**  The  gTMt  muTffUM  of  nmtim  are  knowa 
to  OS  onQr  by  their  effects ;  the  sQbetanoea 
which  prodace  them«re  m  mnoh  coocealed 
trom  our  ■eutet  as  the  Dirine  essence  i^ 
self."— Palet. 

Activity  (Lat.  acttmtiy  active) 
means  no  more  than  rigorous  opera- 
tion, or  the  faculty  of  it.  This  is  not 
necessarily  attended  by  great  power, 
x.or  is  it  restricted  to  the  yital  ener- 
gies, or  an  exhibition  of  the  will,  or  a 
working  in  any  one  ffiven  direction. 
It  may  be  intellectuiu,  physical,  in- 
stinctive, chemical,  mechsmcal.  Ac- 
tivity is  not  so  much  power  or  energy 
as  a  mode  in  which  a  certain  degree 
of  power  or  energy  is  manifested. 

"  Orl.  He  is  simplj  the  most  active 
gentleman  in  France. 

"  Qm$t.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will 
still  be  doing."— SnAKXSPKAJtB,  Hen.  V. 

Power  (Fr.  jtouvoir,  to  be  abie)y  in 
its  primary  meaning,  is  ability  to  act, 
regarded  as  latenL  and  thence  ability, 
regarded  as  manifest  or  exerted.  It 
is  also  capable  of  a  passive  significa* 
tion.  Power  majr  be  predicated  of  the 
mind  of  man,  of  intelligent  beings,  of 
natural  forces,  or  mechanical  agents, 
•or  conventional  qualifications;  legal 
power  is  authority  in  sujMsriors,  and 
medom  in  equals,  and  right  in  all. 
The  following  extract  relates  to  power 
in  its  metapnysical  or  psychological 


"  Jhwer  then  is  active  and  passive. 
Faculty  is  active  power  or  capacity ;  ca- 
pacity IS  pasttve  power." — Sir  w.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Mechanically,  Power  commonly  re- 
lates to  the  work  to  be  effected,  as 
Forc  e  to  that  which  is  directly  exerted 
by  the  machine.  The  force  of  an 
engine  relates  to  the  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails,  the  power  to  the 
^)uantity  or  weight  of  the  load  drawn. 

Force  (Fr./orM,  Lat.ybrtii,  itrong) 
is  active  power  specifiodly  exertM. 
In  mecha  .u.»  it  ia  the  name  given  to 


whatever  produces  or  may  {unodnoe 
motion.  In  its  other  appucationsL  it 
still  relates  to  some  external  effect 
produced.  So  we  might  say  of  an 
orator,  that  he  combined  force  of  rea- 
soning with  energy  of  exprs^on. 

"  Thy  tears  are  of  nojbree 
To  molUiy  this  flinty  man." 

Hatward. 
Strength  (A.  S.  etrengy  itrmg)  is 
the  qualit^r  of  bein^  *^^y  ^ich 
may  be  active  or  passive,  while  Force 
is  always  active.  Strength  ia  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  power  to  resist 
force,  as  the  strength  of  a  rope  or  a 
castle.  It  has  also  the  meaning  of 
measurement  offeree,  as  the  strength 
of  an  army  or  an  alcohol.  It  may  be 
said  generally  that  force  is  strength 
exerted.  An  argument,  for  instance, 
is  strong  when  the  consideration 
which  it  involves  is  of  weight ;  but  it 
has  no  force  till  it  is  appliM.  A  man 
collects  his  strength  in  order  to  strike 
with  force.  Strength  is  powerful  in 
resistance,  force  in  attack. 
"  More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works 
he  was."  SpKNSKB. 

Vigour  ^Lat.  ifigdrem)  is  that  men- 
tal or  physical  strength  which  results 
from  a  sound  natural  condition,  as 
the  vigour  of  intellect,  the  vigour 
of  an  arm,  the  vijgour  or  a  plant,  the 
vigour  of  an  administration.  Vigour, 
like  activity,  is  rather  a  mode  of 
power  than  power  itself.  It  is  the 
passive,  as  activity  is  the  enogetie 
condition  of  vital  power.  It  is  ap- 
plicable ta  the  exhibition  of  physioal 
strength,  as  ^'the  viTOur  of  his  arm," 
or  intellectual,  as  of  nis  mind,  or  even 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  ani- 
mal or  ve^tative  life.  Vigour,  and 
its  derivatives,  however,  when  directly 
associated  with  power,  commonly  im- 
ply active  strength,  or  the  power  of 
action  and  exertion,  in  distinction  to 
psssive  strength,  or  power  of  en- 
durance. Men  act  or  move,  but  do 
not  suffer  with  vigour. 
*<  The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  rain.** 
Dbtdkx. 

ENERVATE.  Enfeeble.  Db- 
biutate.    Weaken. 

Of  these.  Weaken  (A.  S.  wdc, 
weakf  pliant)  is  the  generic    term. 


X 
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[ensure] 

predicable  of  any  case  of  lessened 
power,  force,  or  strength.  Ener- 
VATS,  £11  pBSBLEy  and  Debilitate  are 
only  employed  of  human  powers. 
Enervate  (Lat.  i-nermrB,  to  take  cut 
tht  nvieirf,  to  weaken)  is  to  impair  the 
moral  powers,  as  Debilitate  may  be 
more  specifically  applied  to  the  physi- 
cal, and  Enfeeble  to  the  intellectaal 
and  physical.  Debility  (Lat.  dWUtta- 
temy  a  duabled  condition)  is  that  weak- 
ness which  comes  from  a  chronically 
morbid  state  of  the  functions ;  while 
persons  may  be  enfeebled  by  the  efiTect 
of  age  alone,  or  as  the  temporaiy 
effect  of  sickness. 

"  In  a  word,  we  oapht  to  met  in  party 
with  all  the  moderation  which  does  not 
abeolntelj  Mwrcote  that  Tigoar,  and  quench 
that  fSBrreney  of  spirit  without  which  the 
beat  wiahea  for  the  poblio  ffood  moet  evapo- 
rate in  emptj  apecnlation.  — BuBKB. 
Enpbeble  does  not  express  so  strongly 
as  Debilitate  an  or^^ic  cause  of  cor- 
poreal weakness.  Disease  debilitates, 
fear  enfeebles. 

"  Abject  fear,  which  views  some  tremen- 
dooa  evil  impendin|;  from  which  it  cannot 
poeriblj  escape,  aa  it  depresses  the  spirits, 
so  it  en/eeblee  the  ecnrporeal  frame,  and  it 
readers  the  victim  an  easy  prey  to  the  evil 
be  dreads."— OoGAir. 

"Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we 

find. 
While  various  ails  deHUtate  the  mind." 
JsNTirs. 

"^That  the  ]xnrer,  and  consequently  the 
security,  of  the  monarchy  may  not  be  weak- 
emgd  by  dxversion,  it  most  descend  entire  to 
one  of  the  ehildren."— SiciTH,  WeaUh  of 
Jftatumt, 

ENFORCE.    Uboe. 

Ukob  (Lat.  urgert)  is  only  by  poets 
employed  direcUy  of  physioiu  sub- 
stances, as  Gray : — 

«« To  chase  the  rolling  drdes'  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying' halL" 
It  is  commonly  used  of  moral  pressure 
upon  indiTiduals,  and  of  the  subject 
itself  which  is  so  pressed ;  as,  to  urge 
an  argument,  or  petition,  or  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  it,  as  the  expediency  or 
necessity  of  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct. 

To  Enpobcb  (O.  Fr.  enforcer ^  Mod. 
Fr.  enforeiTf  Lat./0rttf,  string)  is  to  en- 
due with  force,  or  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion that  which  has  a  force  of  its  own ; 
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as,  to  enforce  a  command  of  one's  own,, 
or  to  enforce  the  law  or  obedience  to 
it.  It  is  never,  except  by  poets,  used 
of  physical  propulsion,  as  by  Shake- 
speare— 

'*  Stones  enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian 
slings." 

Urge  has  a  more  purely  moral  cha- 
racter than  Enforce.  It  has  more  of 
argument,  persuasion,  entreaty,  ex- 
postulation ;  Enforce  more  of  autho- 
rity and  power.  We  urge  persona 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  them  to  see 
objects  in  the  same  light  as  ourselves. 
We  do  not  enforce  persons,  but  that 
which  has  a  binding  or  compelling 
power  against  them. 

ENLIGHTEN.  Illumine.  Il- 
luminate. 

To  Enlighten  is  to  throw  light 
upon  and,  more  commonly,  metapno- 
ncally,  the  light  of  truth  and  know* 
ledge. 

Illumine  (Lat.  iUimXnare)M  so  to 
enlighten  as  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance. 

Illuminate  is  to  throw  light  upoa 
in  the  sense  of  enlighten,  and  also  ia 
the  sense  of  to  light  up,  whether  by 
light  itself,  aa  in  uie  festive  illumina- 
tions of  a  city,  or  by  rich  colouring,  aa 
an  illuminated  manuscript.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  while  enlightened 
is  used  as  an  epithet — an  enlightened 
person  or  enlightened  society — we  do 
not  employ  iUnmined  or  illuminated 
in  this  way,  but  borrow  the  Italian 
word  iUuminatif  the  enlightened, 

**  The  light  itself  became  darkness ;  and 
then  was  a  proper  season  for  the  great  Ek^ 
ligktener  of  the  world  to  appear."— SaoKXE. 

*'  illumine  with  perpetual  lisht 
The  dnlness  of  onr  blinded  sight." 
Church  Hymn. 
"That  need  no  snn  t'  iiluminate  their 
qpheres."  SpSMSBR. 

In  old  English  writers,  however^ 
the  verbs  illume,  illumine,  and  illu- 
minate were  used  interchangeably. 

ENSURE.    Secure. 

Sure  is  from  the  French  mr^  and 
this  firom  the  Lat.  uxivnu,  without 
carCj  and,  reflexively,  beyond  the  need 
of  care,  that  is,  safe.  These  words 
therefore  have  the  same  etymological 
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basis.  That  which  is  secure  is  safe 
from  danger,  inUtct,  not  liable  to  be 
altered  or  removed.  That  which  is 
ensured  is  free  from  uncertaintjy 
fixed,  not  liable  to  prevention,  frustni< 
tion,  defeat.  Thin^  actual  and  pre- 
sent are  securtrd,  things  future  or  con- 
tingent are  ensured.  That  which  ia 
secured  to  us  is  ours,  and  will  remain 
so ;  that  which  is  ensured  will  become 
so.  W e  secure  by  exercising  a  power 
to  retain ;  we  ensure  by  controlling 
means  which  will  confer.  He  who 
secures  knows  how  to  preserve;  he 
who  ensures  knows  how  to  acquire. 

ENTANGLE.  Implicate.  In- 
volve. 

Entangle  (etym.  doubtful)  is  so  to 
involve  as  to  render  extrication  a 
matter  of  bewildering  difficulty.  It 
is  used  both  physical^  and  metapho- 
rically. 

Implicate  (Lat.  impUcare^  to  enfold) 
and  Involve  (Lat.  involvibre,  to  en- 
wrao)  are  used  only  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense.  The  difference  lies  rather 
in  the  customary  applications  of  these 
terms  than  in  any  essential  unlike- 
ness  of  meaning.  We  are  entangled 
in  difficulties  or  difficult  relationships, 
as  untoward  alliances  and  acquam- 
tanceships;  we  are  implicated  in 
blame,  faults,  crime,  transactions,  the 
term  being  alwajrs  employed  in  au 
unfavourablesense.  We  are  involved 
in  things  external  which  take  strong 
eflect  upon  us,  as  in  debt,  in  ruin,  in 
the  untoward  consequences  of  con- 
duct or  actions.  The  term  is  used 
also  of  thingrs,  while  implicate  is  con- 
fined to  persons,  as  we  say  the  subject 
is  involved  in  doubt,  difficulty,  mys- 
tery, obscurity  ;  or,  this  involves,  tnat 
is,  implies,  or  draws  after  it,  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  something  else. 

"It  (integrity)  is  mnch  plainer  and 
eMier«  mnch  the  tafar  and  more  secure  wmj 
of  dealing  in  the  world  ;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  dtfflenlty,  of  entanglement  Md 
perplezit7,  of  danger  and  haiard  m  it."— 
Spectator. 

"  He  is  mnch  too  deeply  implieated  to 
make  the  presenee  or  absence  of  these 
notes  of  the  least  consequence  to  him.*' — 
State  TriaU, 

"  The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  and  Macedon,  tdthout 
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intermission  worried  eaoh  other  ftr  abore 
two  hundred  yean,  until  at  last  a  strong 
power  arising  in  the  west  mahed  opoa 
them  and  silenced  their  tumults  by  inoote^ 
ing  all  the  contending  parties  in  the  same 
destruction. "— Bubkx. 

ENTERTAIN.    Harbouh. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  ust^d 
metaphorically  of  the  thoughts,  and 
of  some  sentiments,  as  hopes,  ineud- 
ship,  enmity,  and  the  like. 

In  such  oases,  Entebtain  ^Fr.  en- 
trvfentr)  is  less  voluntary  than  Har- 
BOUR  (O.  H.  G.  /lerviierga,  camp,  lodg- 
ing. Fr.  auberge).  To  entertain  an 
uniavourable  opinion  of  another  may 
be  the  result  of  calm  judgment  and 
unhappy  experienoe;  to  harbour  such 
thoughts  rather  implies  that  their 
soundness  has  not  been  proved,  but 
that  we  readily  lend  ourselves  to  the 
supposition  with  some  hope  that  it 
may  be  true,  finding,  as  it  were,  a 
place  for  it  in  our  minds.  We  eater- 
tain  chariuble,  we  harbour  unchari- 
table thoughts. 

"  The  not  entertaiMmg  a  sincere  love  and 
aflTection  for  the  duties  of  religion  does  both 
naturally,  and  by  the  just  jodgmeat  of  Ood 
besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  and  decep- 
tions about  the  great  truths  of  religion."— 
South. 

The  unfavourable  sense  of  Harbovr 
in  regard  to  thoughts  has  no  doubt 
snrun^  from  its  older  use  in  reeard  to 
obnoxious  persons,  as  seen  m  the 
following : — 

"They  Judged  that  all  men  who  sus- 
peeted  any  to  have  been  in  the  rebellion 
were  bound  to  discover  such  their  su^dons 
and  to  give  no  harbour  to  such  persons ; 
that  the  bare  suspicion  made  it  treason  to 
hnrbcwr  the  person  suspected,  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not."— BuBmr. 

ENTHUSIAST.  Fanatic.  Vi- 
sionary.     Zealot.    Bigot. 

Enthusiast  (Mwaia^et,  I  am  in- 
spirtdy  ciflioc,  i>doyc,)  is  one  who  is 
influenced  by  a  peculiar  fervour  of 
mind.  Enthusiasm  is  at  preseut  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  an  overweenins^ 
attiichment,  not  necessarily  irrational 
— in  certain  limits  even  admirable — 
for  some  cause  or  subject;  as,  au 
enthusiastic  lover  of  music.  Enthu- 
siasm then  begins  to  be  blameworthy 
and  perilous  when  the  feelings  have 
overmastered  the  judgment.    In  le- 
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ligion,  entbusiMm  is  often  taken  to 
«neaii  the  influence  of  snirit  as  super- 
jbeaees  of  reve- 
In  that 
iOllowing : — 
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ia  a  few  centuries  perhaps  be  the  glory  of 
-the  world."— MxcujB. 

Fanatic  (Lat.  fanatieusj  fanumy  a 
4€mple)  ia  employed  to  designate  one 
whose  oyerheated  imagination  has 
wild  and  extravagant  notions,  espe* 
cially  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  render  him  incapable  of  using 
his  judgment  and  dangerous  to  others. 
For  enthusiasm  is  a  solitary,  fanati- 
•cism  a  social  passion. 

A  Visionary,  as  the  term  expresses. 
JM  one  who  is  moved  b^  visiont,  ana 
influences  of  the  imagination,  mistaken 
for  realities.  He  fonns,  therefore,  im- 
practicable schemes,  and  creates  for 
nimself  a  present  or  fiiture  state  of 
things,  which  persons  of  calm  judg- 
ment know  to  be  incapable  of  realiza- 


"I  know  not  whether  the  French  did 
not  derire  their  ideas  of  teaching  thinip  in- 
stead of  words  from  some  celebrated  wnters 
•of  oar  own  eonntnr,  who,  with  all  their 
good  sense  and  flemos,  were  vitumaries  on 
the  subject  of  education."— Kmox. 

Zealot  (Gr.  J »»x»T^f,  a  rival,  a  cea- 
Jot)  and  Bigot  (a  word  of  unJcnown 
origin,  of  which  more  than  one  pos- 
sible account  has  been  given :  but  the 
muning  of  which  has  probably  been 
affected  by  confusion  with  the  word 
'if^guin,  or  more  commonly,  fern,  be- 
guine^  begging  devotees  of  Flanders, 
early  in  the  13tb  cent.)  represent,  the 
one  actively,  the  superstitious  parti- 
-aan,  the  other,  more  passively,  the 
superstitious  believer  and  adherent 

"A  furious  zealot  may  think  that  he 
does  God  service  bjr  persecuting  one  of  a 
diArent  sect.  St.  Paul  thought  so,  but  he 
'ronfasses  he  acted  sinfully  notwithstanding 
4ie  aeted  ignorantly."— OlXf or. 


A  zealot  is  in  action  what  a  bigot  is 
in  opinion. 

"  They  are  terribly  afhiid  of  being  called 
bigots  and  enthusiasts,  but  think  there  is 
no  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  lukewarmneas  and  impiety." — 

PORTXUS. 

ENTICE.  Allure.  Decoy.  Se- 
DVCE.    Tempt. 

Entice  (O.  Fr.  enticer)  is  to  draw 
on  or  instigate  by  means  of  a  feeling 
internal  to  one's  self,  as  hope  or  desire. 

Allure  ^Fr.  a  Uurrej  to  the  bait, 
for  animals)  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
by  means  of  something  external  to 
one's  self,  as  prospect  of  gain. 

Decoy  (Lat.  de,  and  the  O.  Fr. 
coi,  or  coy,  Lat.  quietm,  quiet)  is  to 
lesd  on  quietly  into  the  snare,  as  op- 
posed to  violent  and  noisy  modes  of 
capture.  As  the  decoy  was  a  term 
employed  for  the  bird,  or  likeness  of 
one,  used  to  lead  the  others  into  the 
snare,  the  verb  to  decoy  has  the  force 
of  leading  on  gradually  into  a  snare 
from  which  there  is  eventually  no 
escape,  as  *Ho  decoy  troops  into  an 
ambush." 

To  Seduce  (Lat.  iiduehv,  to  lead 
aside)  is  to  draw  aside  from  the  path 
of  duty,  integrity,  or  chastity  by  &lse 
or  alluring  representations. 

To  Tempt  (Lat.  tenlare,  to  try,  to 
put  to  tke  test)  is  to  bring  an  influence, 
commonly  no  creditable  one,  to  bear 
ui>on  another  to  induce  him  to  do  some- 
thing. Tempt  is  stronger  than  either 
Entice  or  Allure,  and  needs  moral 
effort  at  resistance,  it  will  be  observed 
that  Entice,  Tempt,  and  Allure  do 
not  absolutely  imply  the  success  of  the 
means  used,  which,  however,  is  the 
case  with  Seduce  and  Decot. 

**  My  son,  if  sinners  mtice  tkee,  eonsent 
thou  not.*'— Book  of  Proverbs. 

•*  Among  the  Athenians,  the  Areopagites 
espresslr  forbade  all  aUyrements  of  elo- 
quence.'— Hums. 

"  Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of  beasts,  a 
fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thiering  fbz, 
a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling  crocomle,  a 
treacherous  deeojfp  a  rapacious  Tulture."— 

OOWUCT. 

"  An  ingenuous  young  man  takes  up  the 
book  from  the  laudable  motive  of  improring 
\^  mind  with  historical  knowledge,  but  as 
he  reads  he  finds  himself  fa(te<sarf  aiMl  ohMUed 
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into  imUfioa  uid  libertiiunn.'*— Kkoz« 

**  Adam  also  was  tempttdnnA  oreTComed ; 
ChrTSte  beevng  tempted^  orercame  the 
tem^tottr."— IJdal,  5e.  Dike, 

ENTIRE.  Whole.  Complete. 
Total.    Integral.    Perfect. 

Entire  (O.  Fr.  «ntter.  Lat.  intcgtr) 
and  Whole  (A.  8.  Ml^  healthy,  uhoU) 
are  veiy  nicely  distinguished.  In 
most  cases  the  words  are  simply  inter- 
changeable. The  entire  house  and  the 
whole  house  are  the  same  thing.  Bat 
Whole  relates  to  what  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  a  whole  thing  is  a  thins^  in 
which  no  part  is  wanting.  Entire  does 
not  relate  to  any  idea  of  parts,  but 
simply  to  perfect  and  unaiminished 
unitj^.  So  that  in  eases  in  which  the 
idea  is  not  resolvable  into  parts  Enti  r  e 
is  used  where  Whole  could  not  be.  So 
we  say,  a  whole  orange,  a  whole  nam- 
ber,  the  whole  quantity.  But,  "His 
character  or  disposition  was  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  i^elfishness," 
"entire  ignorance,"  ** entire  confi- 
dence," "entire  control,"  and  the  like. 
In  a  word,  Whole  means  geometrical 
unity  unbroken ;  Entire  also  points  to 
moral  indeficiency. 

"Christ,  the  bridetfroom,  praiMS  the 
bride.  His  Chnreh,  for  ner  beavtf,  for  her 
cNttrtfnegf.**— Bishop  Hall. 

"  Upon  this  qnestioa,  what*  snpported  or 
kept  ap  Mils  chain,  wonld  it  be  a  saffldent 
answer  to  say  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
hang  npon  a  second,  or  that  next  aboTe  it, 
the  second,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
together,  npon  the -third,  and  so  on  orf  tn- 
fantwm,  for  what  holds  np  the  whole  f  "— 

WOOLASTON. 

Complete  (Lat.  eompiire,  part,  com* 
pletus,  toJiU  up)  denotes  the  poeaeosion 
of  all  that  is  needful  to  constitute  a 
thing,  or  to  fulfil  a  purpose  or  a  defini- 
tion. A  thing  is  entire  which  is  not 
broken,  or  mutilated,  nor  divided  ;  it 
is  complete  when  it  wants  nothing. 
Entire  relates  rather  to  what  implies 
a  thing  in  its  integrity.  Complete  to 
what  implies  a  thing  m  its  perfection. 

"These  diseonrses  wfaieh  I  hAve  written 
ooneeminff  perception,  judgment,  reason- 
ing, and  ais|)osition,  are  the  fonr  mtegnU 
puts  of  logic.  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to 
make  np  the  eompletenest  of  any  snbjeet.** 
—Watts. 

Total  (Lat.  totui,  whoU)  means 
complete  in  amount,  so  that  in  matters 
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which  do  not  relate  to  mere  quantity 
we  canAot  use  the  term.  We  say,  a 
complete  house,  meaning  one  fur^ 
nished  with  every  requirement  of  a 
house ;  an  entire  nouse,  meaning  the 
whole  and  not  a  part  of  it ;  but  we 
could  not  say  a  total  house ;  but  the 
total  sum,  amount,  total  darkness,  be- 
cause the  mere  perfection  of  quantity 
is  all  that  is  regarded. 

Integral  (Lat.  integer,  whole,  en- 
tire),like  Entire,  does  not  convey  any 
idea  of  parts,  but  the  simple  absence 
of  detraction  or  diminution,  and  is 
applicable  both  to  abstract  ideas  and 
to  the  physical  conformation  of  thin^ 
That  IS  integral  which  k  essential, 
complete,  and  whole,  and  yet  itself 
bears  relation  to  a  larger  whole,  of 
which  it  is  a  part  so  truly  that  it  could 
not  be  wanting  without  deficiency  in 
that  larger  whole. 

Perfect  (Lat.  perfeetus,  part  of 
perfXchre,  to  make  tfioroughly)  is  a 
more  comprehensive  word,  relating^ 
not  onlpr  to  Quantity  but  also  to  quality. 
A  perfect  tning  is  not  only  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  but  they  are  in  the 
best  condition  and  of  the  best  kind. 
The  term  embraces  the  ideas  of  the- 
utmost  possible  excellency,  physical 
and  monl  also. 

"  God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immaculate.'* 
Milton. 

ENTRANCE.    Ingress. 

The  Entrance  (Fr.  entrer,  to  enter) 
has  the  manifold  application  of  the  act, 
the  way,  the  place,  and  sometimes  the 
right  of  entering. 

Ingress  (Lat.  ingressionem)  shares 
only  the  first  of  these  and  the  last. 
Nor  is  it,  like  Entrance*,  ever  used  of 
mental  but  onljr  of  physical  subjects. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  speak  of  the 
ingress  as  of  the  entrance  of  a  thought 
into  the  mind.  Ingress  is  a  material 
entrance  of  a  formal  or  systematic 
character. 

ENTRAP.    Inveigle.    Ensnare. 

To  Entrap  (orig^ally  from  O.  H* 
G.  trapo.  a  trap,  snare,  whence  O.  Fr. 
entraper)  and  Ensnare  (Icel.  smiro, 
a  cord,  tnare)  seem  to  be  thus  diffe- 
renced in  their  moral  application :  men 
are  entrapped  when  they  fall  suddenU^ 
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and  anawsres  TictimB  to  the  designs 
of  others ;  they  are  ensnared  when- 
erer,  under  fabe  impressions  of  their 
own,  they  have  found  their  way  into 
difficulties,  as,  for  instance,  by  their 
own  passions,  prejudices,  or  igno- 
rance. 

To  Inveigle  (possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  aveuglery  to  blind)  im- 
plies the  process  of  gradual  deception, 
or  luring  on  bv  little  and  little  by  any 
arts  calculated  to  win  over  to  the  pur- 
pose of  another.  As  Entr a  p  and  En- 
SNARE  point  more  directly  to  the  re- 
sult, so  Inveiole  expresses  more  im- 
mediately the  process,  which  may  be 
by  any  sort  of  enticement,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, false  views  of  what  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  party,  coloured  represen- 
tations, coaxing,  flattery,  and  the 
like. 

"  Tba  Phaxiaecs  and  Hezodiaas«  aa  we 
flad  in  tha  fifteenth  rerae  of  thia  chapter, 
had  taken  ooonsel  together  how  they  might 
eiUrap  our  Sarioar  in  Hia  talk,  and  for  that 
end  tney  pat  aereral  aunaring  qneationa  to 

Him ,  "-ISir  a  t»>. 

*'  A  sergeant  made  vae  of  me  to  invei^ 
coontxy  fellows  andliat  them  in  the  aemee 
of  the  Parliament.'*— 7b«^. 
*<  I  have  an  entrapping  question  or  two 

more 
To  pot  onto  him,  a  eroes  intenogatorj, 
Ana  I  shall  catch  him.**       Bbk  Jonsoir. 

ENUNCIATION.    Expression. 

To  Enunciate  (Lat.  inimtiare)  is 
to  make  known,  to  bring  forward,  or 
bring  out. 

To  Express  (Lat.  exjn'tmh^,  part. 
ixpr$$»us,  to  preu  forth)  is  to  represent 
a  thing  in  its  natural  form  or  fea^ 
tures.  One  enunciates  that  it  may 
be  thoroughljjr  intelligible,  one  ex- 
presses that  it  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. The  features  and  gestures 
combine  to  express  the  movements  of 
the  mind.  Silence  is  sometimes  more 
expressive  than  speech.  Enunciation 
should  be  distinct,  expression  lively. 
The  merit  of  enunciation  lies  in  clear 
and  choice  language  and  in  appro- 
priate  diction.  Expression  is  given  in 
many  wavs,  but  demands,  especiallv, 
the  suitableness  of  the  terms  to  the 
ideas,  and  a  warmth  and  energy  of 
words. 
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ENVIOUS.   Invidious.  Jealous. 

SUSPICTOUS. 

Envious  (Fr.  envie,  lAt.  infUiliay 
envy)  denotes  the  feeling  of  unhappi- 
ness  or  uneasiness  produced  by  tne 
contemplation  of  any  good  belonging 
to  another. 

"  Envy  i»  a  certain  orief  of  mind  con* 
eeived  open  the  sight  of  another's  felicity, 
whether  real  or  snpposed,  so  that  we  see 
that  it  consists  portfj  of  hatred,  and  partly 
of  grief."— South. 

Invidious,  though  coming  from  the 
same  root,  has  a  different  meaning, 
and  shows  that  the  closest  synonyms 
are  not  always  those  which  are  etymo- 
logically  cognate.  It  is  used  now, 
not  of  persons  but  things,  and  not  in 
the  sense  otpostessing  hnt  of  provoking 
envy^  or,  by  an  extension  of  meaning, 
ill-will.  An  invidious  task  or  office  is 
one  which  cannot  be  exercised  with* 
out  causing  discontent,  or  which  re- 
quires tact  to  avoid  such  a  result. 

'*  Pytha^oraa  was  the  first  who  abated  of 
the  inviduutneu  of  the  name,  and  from 
e«^  brought  it  down  to  ^oJiro^  from  a 
master  to  a  lover  of  wisdom,  from  a  pro- 
fessor to  a  candidate/' — South. 

Jealous  (L.  Lat  te/osuj,  from  Gr. 
(fiKo; ;  meaning  emulation  and  some- 
timesjft]  Unuy)  is  a  feeling  of  envy  mixed 
with  rivalry.  I  am  jealous  of  another 
when  he  sUnds  in  some  relation  to  a 
third  person  which  I  should  desire  to 
occupy  myself.  It  is  this  kind  of  per- 
sonality which  mainly  causes  envy  to 
di£fer  from  jealousy.  As  Envious  re- 
lates to  states  or  possessions  merely, 
and  Jealous  to  the  same  things  m 
further  relation  to  person?,  it  follows 
that  the  subiect-matter  of  jealousy  is 
less  definable.  We  sre  iealous,  not 
only  of  the  actual  but  the  possible, 
whence  the  alliance  between  jealousy 
and  suspicion. 

Suspicion  (Lat.  mtpiieionem)  is  more 
general.  It  denotes  an  inclination  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  something 
which,  nevertheless.does  not  rest  upon 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  evidence. 
This  may  relate  simply  to  matters 
of  fact  as  such,  as  a  pnysician  taigkt 
say,  **  I  suspect  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic disease ;"  but  it  relates  more 
commonly  to  thoughts  of  the  charac 
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ter,  conduct,  and  designs  of  other 
persons,  and  wears  an  inauspicious  or 
unfavourable  air.  Jealousy  is  a  pain- 
ful apprehension  of  rivalry ;  suspicion 
of  wrong  or  harm. 

Of  vhiche,  if  I  the  propertie. 
Shall  telle  after  the  nicetee, 
So  M  it  woToheth  on  a  maa, 
A  fever  it  i«  cotidian."  QOWBB. 

"  Siupicion  may  be  ezdted  hj  some  kind 
ef  accusation,  not  eapported  hj  evidence 
BoAcient  for  conviction,  but  rafflcient  to 
trouble  the  repoee  of  oonfldenoe." — Coaur. 

It  may  be  added  that  jealousy  is 
therefore  in  some  sense  just  and  rea- 
sonable, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve a  good  which  belongs  to  us  or 
which  we  claim,  while  envy  is  a  mad- 
ness which  cannot  permit  the  rood  of 
others.  Nations,  like  individuals,  may 
be  jealous  of  each  other.  It  belongs 
to  the  rivalry  of  their  position  as  re- 
gards commerce  and  the  arts,  or  power 
and  prosperity  generally. 

When  the  tenns  appl^r  to  what  is 
possessed  by  others,  En  v  v  is  a  stronger 
term  than  Jealousy .  The  first  belongs 
to  the  character,  the  second  may  be  a 
passing  feeling.  One  may  be  occa- 
sionally jealous  without  being  natu- 
rally envious. 

EPICURE,  Gourmand.  Volup- 
TVA«Y.    Sensualist. 

An  Epicure  ( Epicunu,  the  Greek 
philosopher  who  assumed  pleasure, 
not  merely  eensual,  but  the  most  re- 
fined, to  be  the  highest  good)  is  one 
who  is  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments, 
but  most  especially  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  Witn  him  the  <^ualitjr  and  not 
the  quantity  of  things  is  their  recom- 
mendation. 

The  GouR3iAND(Fr.fauniiafui),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  greedy  and  raven- 
ous eater.  As  the  epicure  is  to  the 
gourmand,  so  is  the  Voluptv  a  ry  (  Lat. 
v^luptariuSf  and  -tuartia,  vlUupta*, 
pUasurt)  to  the  Sensualist  (Lat. 
tetuualiif  wnnttoe,  sensual).  As  the 
voluptuary  lires  for  pleasure,  but  is 
nice  in  hiN  tastes,  so  the  sensualist 
flratifies  his  animal  propensities  with 
little  discrimination.  He  is  a  coarse 
voluptuary. 


"  The  trath  is»  thdr  ver^ftats  and  huni- 
liations  have  been  obaerved  to  be  aothing 
else  but  a  religions  epieurism,  and  a  neat 
contrivance  of  Tozury.** — South. 

"  That  great  goumumd,  bX  ADicins.** 
Biar  J0H80S. 
"  In  vain  doth  the  acomftal  vohtptmary 
ask  for  an  account  of  it  (thepeaee  whien 

rseth  all  understanding),  which  can  never 
given  him,  for  it  hath  no  alliance  with 
any  of  the  pleasnree  of  sense  in  whidi  be 
delights ;  nor  hath  he  may  ideas  bj  which 
the  perception  of  it  maj  be  conveyed  to 
him. —Bishop  Attkrbubt. 

«*The  beggar  who  behind  the  hedge 
divides  hb  offals  with  his  doff,  has  often 
more  of  the  real  tentualist  than  he  who 
dines  at  an  elegant  table.''-~iIiOKLK. 

EPIDEMIC.  SpoRAnic.  Ende- 
mic.   Epizootic. 

These  terms  are  distinguished  in 
their  medical  application. 

An  Epidemic  disease  (Gr.  <ir(M^<oc, 
among  the  people)  is  one  of  which  tlie 
cause  acts  upon  a  large  number  at  the 
same  time  by  reason  of  its  wide  diffu- 
sion. 

A  Sporadic  disease  (Gr.  emfoiatkf 
scattered)  is  a  disease  which  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  without  any  concate- 
nating influence. 

An  Endemic  disease  (fy^Me(r^ direU- 
tng  at  home)  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  a 
nation  or  a  number  of  people,  and  is 
an  epidemic  having  its  origin  in  or 
connected  with  the  local  or  personal 
peculiarities  of  those  among  whom  it 
prevails.  An  Epizootic  disease  is  an 
epidemic  among  cattle  (tin,  upum,  ^mt», 
an  animal). 

"  A  tporadicai  disease  b  what,  in  a  par- 
ticular season,  aflieets  but  few  people." — 
Arbuthnot. 

*'  A  traveller  on  his  way  to  Italy,  found 
himself  in  a  country  where  the  inoMitaats 
had  each  a  large  excreeoeace  depending 
from  the  chin,  a  deformity  which  as  it  was 
endemic,  and  the  people  little  used  to 
strangers,  it  had  been  the  custom  time 
immemorial  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest 
beauty."— Q0LD6MITH. 

'*  We  have  seen  no  traces  of  those  dread- 
ful exterminating  epidemice  whieh,  in  con. 
sequence  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food 
in  former  times,  not  unfbsquenUy  wasted 
whole  nations."— BuBKX. 

EPISODE.    Digression. 

The  first  is  a  species  of  the  second. 
A  Digression  (Lat.  dtgresnjonem)  is 
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in  this  connezion  a  derktion  firom 
che  straight  line  of  narrative  or  argu- 
ment. 

An  £nsoD£  (Gr.  imta^pg)  is  suoh  a 
digression  as  constitutee  in  itself  a 
•eparate  thoagh  subordinate  incident, 
action,  or  storj.  A  digression  may  be 
▼oluntary  or  involuntary.  It  may  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vanety , 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  inexactness 
and  iuconsecutiveness  of  treatment. 
An  episode  is  always  designed.  It  is 
like  a  place  of  halting  and  refresh- 
ment on  the  main  road  of  travel,  to 
which  the  mind  turns  aside  for  new 
pleasures.  It  is  commonly  also  of  in- 
terior dignity  to  the  main  argument, 
and  delifi^hts  by  touches  of  simplicity 
or  humbler  manners. 

EPISTLE.    Lkttbr. 

The  Letter  (Lat.  pi.  Rth-a)  is  an 
•ordinary  written  communication  on 
ordinary  topics. 

The  Epistle  (  Gr .  imo^9>Ji ,  a  meuage, 
spoken  or  written)  is  a  more  formal, 
and  often  public,  oonununication  of 
the  kind :  as  tlie  letters  of  Madame  de 
S^vigny,  the  epistles  of  Horace  or  St. 
Paul.  When  letters,  firom  the  interest 
of  their  style  and  subjects,  have  passed 
into  the  public  literature,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ^ve  them  tne  name  of 
epistles.  Epistles  are  sometimes  in 
verse.  Whatever  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter. 

"  I  answer*  that  th«  EpMle$  were  written 
upon  ier«riU  oecadona,  and  he  that  will 
sbkI  them  aa  he  ought  moat  obaerve  what 
'tis  in  them  ia  prindpallT'  aimed  at,  find 
«ha,t  ia  the  argnment  in  hand,  and  how 
iMnagpd,  i/  he  will  nndentand  them  axight 
and  profit  by  them.**— LoOKB. 

"Yon  hare  freqaentlr  prened  me  to 
make  a  eolleetion  of  mj  Uttiert  (if  in  troth 
there  be  an^  thatdeeerre  a  preference)  and 
nre   them    to    the  public.'* — Mklmoth« 

EPITHET.    Adjective. 

An  EprraBT  (Gr.  iwtfiTor,  lit.  a 
thing  added,  from  IwirtdiiMu,  to  add)  is 
nearly  equivalent,  etymologically,  to 
Adjective  ^Lat.  adjecthntSy  from  ad- 
J^n^  toada) .  It  used  to  be  employed 
4f  any  qualifying  term,  whether  sub- 


stantive or  adjective,  as^  "  He  applied 
to  me  the  epithet  of  liar."  But,  of 
late,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
rhetoricians  to  limit  the  term  to  adjeo^ 
tives,  and  yet  further,  to  such  adjec- 
tives aa  express  inherent  and  not  ad- 
vei^itioui  qualities;  so  green  is  ao 
epithet  of  grass,  because  grass  is,  nre« 
Bumably,  always  green;  but  snort 
would  not  be  an  epithet  of  jnass,  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  long.  Tne  mean- 
ing of  adjective  is  well  known.  Epi- 
thet belongs  to  rhetoric,  Adjective  to 
grammar.  The  use  of  an  adjective  is 
to  complete  the  just  idea  or  represen- 
tation of  a  thing.  That  of  an  epithet 
is  to  rive  life  and  force.  Take  away 
the  adjective  and  the  sense  is  incom- 
plete or  different,  take  awav  the  epi- 
thet and  it  is  comparativeljr  feeble. 
A  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast: 
strike  out  the  adjective  good  and  the 
sense  is  destroyed.  Pale  death  visits 
all.  Strike  out  the  epithet  pale  and 
the  sense  is  as  good,  but  the  image 
less  lively. 

*'  The  character  of  Bi^aset,  the  ion  and 
Bucceesor  of  Amnrath,  ia  ationglj  exprewed 
in  hia  surname  of  Ilderimt  or  the  ligntning, 
and  he  mivht  glor7  in  an  epitha  whiw 
was  drawn  irom  the  ilerr  energjof  hiaioal, 
and  the  rapidity  of  hia  deetmctive  maivh.** 

— OlBBON. 

"The  true  genuine  aenee  of  a  noon 
adjective  will  be  found  to  conaiat  in  thia« 
that  it  imparts  the  general  aenae  ofpertain- 
ing  to,  or  being  ailected  with."— WILKIMS. 

EQUAL.  Even.  Equable.  Like. 
Alike.     Uniform.     Level. 

Equal  (Lat.  aqudUt)  is  applie<l  to 
number,  de|^ree,  and  measurement, 
and  aor^  subject  that  admits  of  them, 
as,  '^  Things  of  equal  size,"  *'  Equal 
in  degree,"  **  This  is  equal  to  that," 
'<  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task."  It  ia 
applicable,  not  only  to  two  or  more 
things,  but  to  one  and  the  same,  in 
the  sense  of  fair^  equable,  but  an  ex- 
ternal standard  ofcomparison  is  always 
supposed. 

*'  In  sober  silence,  we  can  but  admire 
Beauty  with  temper,  taste  and  sense  coas. 

bined. 
The  body  onlj  equaUd  by  the  mind." 

Wabtom. 

EvEK  (A.  S.  efen)  is  superficial 
equality  or  sameness  of  level.  An 
even  Mance  is  when  one  scale  u  not 
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higher  or  lower  than  another ;  an  even 
road  is  one  which  has  no  superficial 
eleTstions  and  depressions;  an  even 
temper  is  not  unaaly  excited  or  de- 
pressed^ an  even  number,  as  opposed 
to  odd,  IS  one  that  being  divisible  by 
two  does  not  rise  higher  in  one  division 
than  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  Equal  is  almost  always  applied  to 
more  than  one  thing,  so  Even  is  com- 
monly said  of  one. 

*'And  shall  Wj  the«  even  with  the 
gtorand."— Bible. 

Equable  (Lat.  aquaifiUSf  equal  and 
similar)  denotes  the  equality  of  con- 
tinuous proportion  ;  a  vessel  sails  at 
an  equable  rate  when  it  makes  as 
much  in  one  hour  as  in  the  preceding. 
As  Equal  and  Even  denote  modes  of 
the  fixed,  so  Equable  belongs  to  ac- 
tion, operation,  or  movement. 

"  If  bodies  moTe  equably  in  concentrio 
circles,  and  the  squares  of  their  periodical 
times  be  as  the  oabes  of  their  distances  firom 
the  coinmoa  centre,  their  centripetal  forces 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances. " — Chetns. 

Like  (A.  S.  Uc)  always  denotes  two 
or  more  things.  It  expresses  all  that 
is  expressed  by  Equal,  with  the  addi- 
tional signification  of  resemblance. 

AuKB  (pref.  0-,  i.«.  A.  S.  on-,  and 
UhB)  expresses  redprooal  resemblance 
between  two  or  more.  In  the  term 
Like,  the  resemblance  is  with  an  exter- 
nal object.  John  is  like  James,  or  John 
and  James  are  alike,  or  these  six  are 
like  those  six,  or  the  twelve  are  alike. 

*«The  darkness  and  light  to  Thee  are 
both  aUher— Bible. 

**  Can  any  distinction  be  assigned  between 
the  two  cases,  between  the  producing  watch 
and  the  producing  planet,  both  passire  un- 
conscious substances ;  both  by  the  organiaar 
tiom  which  was  given  them  producing  their 
like  without  understanding  or  design— both, 
that  is,  instruments  P"—Palbt. 

Uniform  (Lat.  xaH^omni^  \aiu%^  oruy 
nndfonnafform)  is,  in  many  cases,  an 
interchangeable  word  with  Equable. 
Equable  motion  is  uniform  motion; 
but  uniformity  is  more  widely  applic- 
able than  equability,  as  it  is  predio- 
able,  not  only  of  continuous  equality, 
but  of  what,  on  successive  trials  of 
observation  or  experience,  strikes  us 
as  continuous  identity  ot  object,  as. 
«  The  uniformity  of  aman's  opinions. 


"Analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreement* 
are  discoTered  in  the  works  of  nature  au(| 
its  several  parts  explained  that  is,  redttoed 
to  general  rules,  which  rules,  grounded  on 
the  analogy  and  unifomuuse  obeerved  in 
the  production  of  natural  effects,  are  most 
agreeable,  and  sought  after  by  the  mind." 
— BsBKSunr. 

Level(0.  Fr.  lively  Lat.  CibeUa^  dim. 
of  it^ra,  a  level-lint)  is,  in  its  strict 
geometrical  sense,  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  As  Even  relates 
to  the  quality  of  the  surface  per  se,  so 
Level  relates  to  it  as  a  plane  and  to  its 
horizontal  line.  A  level  plank  on  a 
level  floor  is  itself  level^  but  it  is  even 
if  it  have  a  well-polished  surface, 
though  it  be  set  up  on  end. 
'*  And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  llew. 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curled  the  briny 
dew."  PoPB. 

EQUITY.    Justice. 

Justice  (Lat.  jiutttiaf  justuSfjust) 
and  Equity  (cfuVtatem,  jtutictf,  eour- 
tesy)  are  intrinsically"  the  same; 
but,  in  the  technical  sense,  equity  is 
the  moral  redressing  of  what  is  legal, 
where,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  laws,  what  is  leeal  is  not 
exactly  just.  A  court  of  equity  is 
alflo  sometimes  styled  a  court  of 
justice. 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  difference  generally  be- 
tween the  two.  Justice  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  personal  rights,  and  rights 
of  property  between  man  and  man. 
Equity  is  concerned  chiefly  with  man 
himself.  Our  life,  faculties,  work,  the 
fruits  of  our  work,  our  fortune,  reputa- 
tion, honour,  are  exclusively  our  own. 
Justice  forbids  violence  to  be  done 
against  these,  and  compensates  for  it 
if  done.  Our  wants,  miseries,  errors, 
faults,  wrongs,  are  not  ours  exclu- 
sively ;  they  come  of  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  Eouity  compassionates 
these  things,  ana  binds  one  to  do  good 
to  another,  if  it  be  in  his  power. 
Justice  in  a  manner  isolates  us  one  i 
from  another,  and  guards  against  the 
occasion  which  may  make  us  enemies. 
Equity  unites  us,  regarding  us  as  | 
meml>ers  of  the  same  body.  Wrong  | 
not  another,  and  recompense  whom 
^ou  have  wronsed,  is  the  langoage  of 
lustice.  Do  to  that  other  as  you  would 
oe  done  by,  is  the  language  of  equity* 


\ 
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Justice  ensures  to  indiTidaals  all  that 
law  accords  to  them,  and  so  implies 
communities  living  underpoeitive  rule. 
Equity  is  based  upon  natoral  law,  and 
is  an  expression  of  human  sentiment, 
rather  than  political  enactment.  Jus- 
tice is  the  inflexible  guardian  of  the 
public  safety,  and  being  inflexible  re- 
gards nothmg  bat  the  fitct,  whereas 
equity  will  consider  motxres  and  in- 
tentions, and  modify  its  decisions  ac- 
cordingly. I  have  received  injury, 
justice  grants  me  redress,  but  if  the 
offence  have  been  in  any  degree  by 
error,  or  if  the  penalty  which  1  have 
the  ri^ht  to  enforce  should  involve 
the  rum  of  the  other,  equity  suggests 
the  question,  ''ought  I  to  pursue  the 
case  t "  All  that  the  law  declares  is 
just.  It  belongs  to  equity  to  temper 
the  rigour  of  its  decrees. 

"  From  this  method  of  interpreting  lavrv 
by  the  reuon  of  them,  arises  what  we  caQ 
ecrttt/y,  which  is  thus  defined  by  Qrotins  :— 
'  The  correction  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by 
reason  of  its  nniversality,  is  deficient.'" — 
Blackstomx. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  defi- 
nition, which  ^oes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  is  Aristotle's  definition  of 
tquitfi — MTiiutiia,  Bk.  V.  N.  Ethics. 

*'  JusticB  is  twofold,  namely,  general  or 
strict  justice,  which  consists  in  observing 
the  laws,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  pnblie 
fpiod;  and  particular  justice,  or  equity, 
which  aims  at  the  good  of  in^Tidnals,  and 
is  then  obserred  when  one  obtains  no  more 
good,  andsolfers  no  more  evil  than  is  agree- 
able to  hnmanity  and  common  sense." — 
Bkattix. 

EQUIVALENT.  Equal.  Tan- 
tamount. 

The  most  generic  of  these  is  Equal 
(LAt.  tequalu)  of  which  the  others 
may  be  regarded  as  specific  modifica- 
tions. Equal  expresses  the  fact  that 
two  things  aeree  m  anything  which  is 
capable  of  degree,  «.g.  in  quantity, 
quality,  value,  bulk,  number,  propor- 
tion, rate,  rank,  and  the  like. 

Equivalent  {aquin&UnSy  Pf^^O  ^ 
eqiud  in  such  properties  as  affect  our- 
Hives  or  the  use  which  we  make  of  thingSy 
such  as  value,  force,  power,  effect, 
impact,  and  the  like. 

Tantamount  (Fr.  tant,  so  muchf 
and  O.  Fr.  amonter,  to  amount  to)  ex- 
presses such    equivalence  as  is  re- 
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stricted  to  questions  of  our  oum  ettima- 
(ton.  Equal  is  absolute,  Equivalent 
relative,  Tantamount  more  relative 
still,  or  more  exclusively  so. 

EQUIVOCATE.    Prbvaricate. 

To  Equivocate  (Lat.  ssquXvUcuSf 
ambiguous)  is,  strictly,  to  make  use  of 
expressions  which  do  not  necessarily 
violate  truth,  because  they  may  be 
taken  in  more  senses  than  one ;  the 
equivocating  person  giving  himself 
the  benefit  of  this  ambiguity,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  party  may  take 
his  expressions  in  the  seuse  fiivourable 
to  the  speaker. 

To  Preyaaicate  (Lat.  prct>drlcoru 
to  straddle f  to  walk  crooAced/y)  is  applied 
often  to  an  advocate  guilt^  of  collu- 
sion with  the  opposite  party.  In  its 
modem  and  fiunuiar  use,  as  Equivo- 
cate relates  to  the  management  of 
wordsy  so  Prevaricate  relates  to  the 
management  of  the  matter.  To  pre- 
varicate is  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  loose,  evasive  wa^,  shuffling  or 
quibbling  so  as  to  avoid  disclosing  the 
truth. 

"  Treaham,  a  little  before  his  death  in 
the  Tower,  subscribed  his  own  hand  that 
he  had  not  seen  Oamett  in  sixteen  years 
before,  when  it  was  evidentlv  prored,  and 
Gkmett  confessed,  they  had  been  together 
the  summer  before ;  and  all  that  Gamett 
had  to  sajfor  him  was,  that  he  supposed  he 
meant  to  e^MWoeafo."— Stillinoylkbt. 

The  following  quotation  explains 
the  legal  origin  of  the  term  Prevari- 
cate:— 

"There  lay  an  action  oi  prevarieation 
when  the  accuser,  instead  of  uxving  the 
crime  home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt.  Henoe  the  ctTiliana  de- 
fine a  prevaricator  to  be  one  that  betrays 
his  cause  to  the  adreisary,  and  turns  on  the 
criminal's  side,  whom  he  ought  to  prose- 
cute."    ggwwxT,  lUm.  .Antiq. 

ERADICATE.  Extirpate.  Ex- 
terminate. 

Eradicate  (Lat.  eradicdre)  lite- 
rally, to  plwk  up  6y  the  rooty  and 
Extirpate  (Lat.  exstirparey  topuU  up 
by  the  stem,  stirpem)  are  in  their  ideas 
very  similar,  nor  is  Exterminate  very 
diflerent  (Lat.  extermitutre,  ex,  out.  and 
terminus,  a  border,  to  remove  utterly  out 
of  bounds).  Their  difference  lies  in 
their  application.  We  eradicate  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  the  thing  eradi- 
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eated;  we  extirpate  for  the  sake  of 
the  bettering  of  what  is  left  behind. 
We  eradicate  what  has  taken  strong 
hold,  and  aa  it  were  deep  root.  So 
we  speak  of  eradicating  vioee,  extir- 
pating heresies  or  sects^  and  extermi- 
nating bodies  of  lirinff  individaals,  as 
a  colony,  a  race,  a  tribe. 

"  Hence  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religions 
fearB  may  be  destrnctive  to  a  prineiple  of 
action  which  is  not  onlj  natural  in  itself, 
bnt  has  prored  highly  beneficial.  What  is 
the  proper  inference?  That  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  true  philosophy  to  give  these  pinn- 
ciples  a  right  direction  and  a  dne  influence, 
and  it  will  then  rejoice  that  a  total  eradioa. 
tion  has  not  been  aocomplished." — C06I.K. 

**  The  Tieions  are  the  disorderly  members 
of  a  moral  state ;  and  were  not  the  Bnpreme 
Ooreraor  more  mild  than  His  representa- 
tives, they  would  be  immediately  actirvated 
from  the  society  they  offend  and  insult." — 
Jlrid. 

"  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserre  the 
possession  of  America,  resolved  to  eztermi- 
note  the  inhabitanU."— Bobkbtsoit. 

ERRAND.    Message. 

Errand  (A.  S.  irende^  a  message) 
is  an  object  for  which  one  goes  some- 
where, or  is  sent  by  another.  If  the 
object  be  to  communicate  with  another 
in  words,  then  the  errand  is  so  fiir  a 
message.  But  the  errand  may  be  not 
of  this  kind,  as  an  errand  to  buy  some- 
thing at  the  market 

A  Message'  (Fr.  mestagey  L.  Lat. 
musafiaun)  is  a  verbal  communication 
sent  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing.  An 
errand  is  an  act ;  a  message  is  a  thing 
of  words. 

'*  He  would  understand  men's  true  errand 
as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  mouths 
and  began  their  story  in  appearance  to 
another  purpose."— LoCKB,  Memoirs  of  the 
Barl^tfahafieOmry. 

"  His  winged  tMSsengers, 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace." 

MlLTOK. 
"  To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  1  sent  thee  to  the  virgin  pure. 
In  Qalilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Bon, 
Gfareat  in  renown,  and  called  the  Son  of 
God.**  Ibid. 

ERROR.  Mistake.  Blunder. 
Hallucination. 

An  Error  (Lat.  srrortm,  errare,  to 

wander)  is  any  deviation  from  the 

tandard  or  course  of  right,  truth. 
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justice,  or  accuracy,  which  is  not  in- 
tentional. 

A  Mistake  (ftrefixy  mtf-,  and  toAv. 
to  take  wrongly)  is  an  error  committed 
uAder  a  misapprehension  or  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  a  case.  An 
error  may  be  from  the  absenoe  of 
knowledge  ;  a  mistake  is  from  insuffi- 
cient or  lalse  observation. 

Blunder  (Icel.  blunda,  to  dosty 
slumher^wiih  freq.  sufSz,-eren ;  Skrat, 
Ettfm,  Diet.)  is  a  practical  error  of 
a  peculiarly  gross  or  awkward  kind, 
committed  through  glaring  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  or  awkwardness.  A 
blunder  is,  perhaps,  cesteris  part5u<, 
the  most  irretrievable ;  for  an  error 
may  be  overlooked  or  atoned  for,  a 
mistake  ma^  be  rectified;  but  the 
shame  or  rimcule  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  blunder,  who  can  counteract  t  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  Error, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  generic 
term,  under  which  mistake  is  in- 
cluded; so  that  a  mistake  might  be 
defined  an  error  of  perception.  To 
miss  intellectual  truth  is  error;  to 
confound  physical  facts  is  mistRke. 
To  say  that  the  Trojan  war  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  Trojans  would  be 
an  error ;  to  speak  to  a  person  in  the 
street,  thinkinj^  he  was  somebody  else, 
woula  be  a  mistake.  There  is  a  metR- 
phorical  sense  in  which  all  error  has 
been  resolved  into  mistake,  that  is, 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  the  observation  of 
external  facts  or  objects.  In  that  way, 
as  all  truth  comes  of  right  perception, 
so  ail  error  would  be  wrong  percep- 
tion or  mistake.  This  is  Locke's 
meaning  when  he  says — 

'*  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  oT 
visible  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fkult  of 
our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our  judg- 
ment, giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not 
true." 

"  For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distm- 
ffuished  for  address,  and  have  often  even 
ohmdered  in  making  mv  bow,  such  bodings 
as  these  had  like  totally  to  have  repressed 
my  ambition."— GouxsaciTH. 

Strictly  speaking  the  HALLucitfi> 
TION  (Lat.  atuc^nari,  to  wanderin  mind} 


is  an  illusion  of  the  perception,  a 
phantasm  of  the  imagination.  The 
one  comes  of  disordered  vision,  the 
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other  HK)phy.    Tbe  Essence  (Lat.  es- 

is  extei|)   ig  the  aggregate  of  notions 

teis  ofih  constitute  a  complex  notion, 

corres^numeration  of  which  is  its  defini- 

In  its^    This  is  called  by  logicians  the 

accoufnal  cause.    It  is  the  logical  ac* 

especoit  of  a  thing.    And  2nd,  the  term 

'wweiExcE  is  employed  to  denote  the 

d^lstituent    qualities    which    go    to 

cv   -ike  up  an  object  or  class  of  objects 

lil^l  thout  which  they  would  not  be  what 

••i«yare.   Hence  it  denotes  the  charac- 

whkr  which  belongs  to  the  class  or  com- 

'^bon  nature  as  distinguished  from  the 

^"'^idents  or  individual  rarieties  in  the 

3QY«mber8  of  that  class;  as  e.g.  the  pos- 

.  ision  of  reason  is  essential  to  man, 

^\  not  the  having  white  or  black 

?J*  ^T.    From  this  primary  force  the 

^^"^^  n  has  wandered  into  other  mean- 

<>I^N,    as    with  Milton,    "Heavenly 

3?"*^5nce8,"  that  is,  beings ;   the  ex- 

^^^ted  and  refined  qualities  of  a  sub- 

^fljje;  as  a  plant,  a  drug,  a  per- 

$*"/mtance  (Lat.  substantia)  de- 
tsiunuf  ^^^  ^hich  was  the  substratum 
^"jjistence  in  a  thing,  Vhether 
toougn  ^  ^^  spiritual, — that  in  which 
i^*^  Gerties  and  accidents  were  in- 
2        '     BO  ll»»t  these  might  undergo 

tJ  "^  ^^^  **'  ^^^^'^f?®*  ^'^^  y®t 

!?      T??i* '  itself  woula  remain  un- 

thou^t,le»pj.^^„j  this  highly   refined 

a  mistake  is .         ^^  Essence,  has  be- 

pracucal  con  ^-^^  ^^^^  as  has  been  re- 

ERUPTIO'^^'''  J-  S.  Mill,  essence 

Eruption  (L  concrete  enough  to  be 

tngout)  is  t£e  ?«  '^t^K    f»^  SuB- 

fSth  iVom  incl08\*?  °^«"^  ^^J  ^«  f"^^ 

This  is  so  often  a^^J^^  '"»^«'  ,«>f  *«» 

and  loud  noise  tht^^en  material  pos- 

monly  associated  w™"* 

other  hand,  many  eruprxLE.  Confirm. 

without  much  noise,  'L^hd.    Erect. 

any,  as  an  eniption  of  an  ^j^^,.     j^^ 

erupoon  of  the  skin.  .  ^,  ^^'^j^ 

Explosion  (Lat.  exfUosion^  to  what 

driving  off  hy  clapping)  is  estil  and  to 

thebreafingpoutofasaddenaniie  first 

noise.     This  may  be  the  efieoth  to 

eruption  or  not.    The  eruptions  Vpo- 

VesuTius  often  occasion  explosions  >«.. 

on  the  other  band,  the  explosion  of 

gnnpowder  would   never   be  called 

an  emptiooy  howerer  true  it  may  be 
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cord  a  position  and  place  of  residence. 
It  has  reference  to  authority  and  civil 

Kvemment.  It  is  to  give  "a  local 
biution  and  a  name."  An  esta- 
blished iact,  principle,  or  usage  is  one 
which  has  proof,  duration,  and  public 
recognition  in  its  favour. 

"  Qod,  beinff  the  author  and  estabHsher 
of  nature,  ana  the  coDtiaaal  nutaiim  of 
it  by  His  free  Providence,  it  is  not  likely 
that  He  will  suffer  the  laws  and  caose 
thereof  to  be  much  riolated,  except  npon 
occasions  rerj  considerable,  and  for  very 
good  purposes." — Babrow. 

To  Settle  (A.  S.  settauy  to  placBy 
setlauy  to  take  seat)  is  to  establish  in 
reference  to  antecedent  or  anticipated 
uncertainty,  movement,  or  agitation ; 
as,  to  settle  a  person  in  life :  to  settle 
his  affairs,  that  is,  place  tuem  in  a 
fixed  and  satisfactory  state ;  to  settle 
a  colony ;  to  settle  the  mind,  or  any 
question  which  agitates  it ;  to  settle 
an  allowance,  that  is,  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  not  variable ;  to  settle  an 
account  or  a  dispute,  as  involving 
previous  fluctuation  aud  agitation ;  or 
to  settle  commotion,  as  a  disturbance. 

"  On  her  (the  Princess  Sophia)  there- 
fore, and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Ann  without  issue  was  uttled  hy  statute 
12  and  13  of  William  III.*'— Blaokstonx. 

To  Confirm  (Lat.  conjirmarey  to 
makejirm,  establish)  is  to  make  strong 
what  has  been  already  set  up  or  esta- 
blished; but  it  is  not  employed  of 
physical,  but  of  mental,  moral,  or 
civil  strengthening — the  health,  not 
the  body,  is  confirmed.  So  of  other 
things,  as  order,  truth,  justice,  deter- 
mination, conviction,  authority,  office, 
suspicion,  belief,  treaty,  law.  The 
opposite  to  Confirm  is  to  unsettle. 

"According  to  the  politician's  creed, 
religion,  being  useful  to  the  state,  yet  only 
a  well-inrented  fiction,  all  experiments, 
that  is,  all  inquiries  into  its  truth,  naturally 
tend  not  to  confirm  but  to  unsettle  this 
necessary  snj^rt  of  civil  government." — 
Warburtox. 

Fix  (Lat.  Jieire,  pai*t.  Jixus)  is  to 
establish  in  reference  to  anteceaent  or 
future  variation  or  local  alterable- 
ness.  It  is  to  external  what  Seitle  is 
to  internal  chanee.  And  it  is,  like 
Settle,  used  botn  as  an  intransitive 
«"*id  a  transitive  verb.    It  is  to  settle 
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eated;  we  extirpate  for  the  sake  of 
the  bettering  of  what  is  left  behind. 
We  eradicate  what  has  taken  strong 
hold,  and  as  it  were  deep  root.  So 
we  speak  of  eradicating  vices,  extir- 
pating heresies  or  sects^  and  extermi- 
nating bodies  of  livinffindiyidaals,  as 
a  colony,  a  race,  a  tribe. 

"  Hence  an  attempt  to  eraeUeate  reli^out 
fears  may  be  destractiye  to  a  principle  of 
action  which  is  not  only  natural  in  itself, 
bnt  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  What  is 
the  proper  inference  ?  That  it  is  the  pro- 
Tince  of  tme  philosophy  to  gire  these  prin- 
ciples a  riffht  direction  and  a  due  inflaenoe, 
and  it  will  then  rejoice  that  atoUl  eradioa. 
tion  has  not  been  accomplished."— Coqax. 

"  The  Ticions  are  the  disorderly  members 
oi  a  moral  state ;  and  were  not  the  Supreme 
Governor  more  mild  than  His  representa- 
tiTes,  they  would  be  immediately  eztirpated 
from  the  society  they  offend  and  insult." — 
Jbid, 

**  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserre  the 
poisessioD  of  America,  resolTed  to  tzternu- 
naU  the  inhabitants."— RoBKBTSOir. 

ERRAND.    Message. 

Errand  (A.  S.  irendt,  a  message) 
ii  an  object  for  which  one  goes  some- 
where, or  is  sent  by  another.  If  the 
object  be  to  communicate  with  another 
in  words,  then  the  errand  is  so  fiir  a 
message.  Bnt  the  errand  may  be  not 
of  this  kind,  as  an  errand  to  buy  some- 
thing at  the  market 

A  Message'  (Fr.  meiaage,  L.  Lat. 
mistaUctim)  is  a  verbal  communication 
sent  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing.  An 
errand  is  an  act ;  a  message  is  a  thing 
of  words. 

"  He  would  understand  men's  true  emmd 
as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  months 
and  began  their  story  in  appearance  to 
another  purpose.'*— LocKX,  Memoir »  of  the 
Earl  itf  Shifftedmry. 

"  His  winged  mestenfferg. 
On  errand$  of  supernal  grace." 

Milton. 
"  To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure. 
In  Galflee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  called  the  Son  of 
God.-  Jlrid. 


sat] 
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%aod 
justice,  or  accuracy,  which  is  Doatg:— 
tentional. 


ERROR.     Mistake. 
Hallucination. 


Blunder. 


An  Erbob  (Lat.  srrorem,  errare.  * 
wander)  is  any  deviation  from^. 
tandard  or  course  of  right,  * 


A  Mistake  (jmJiXf  mis-y  and  |^?^ 
to  take  wrtmgly)  is  an  error  commjj^jj; 
uAder  a  misapprehension  ormis^jtbe 
ception  of  the  nature  of  a  case,  ^vrite 
error  may  be  from  the  absenoe*"- 
knowledee  ;  a  mistake  is  from  ins^r^ 
dent  or  ndse  obeervation.  If^ 

Blunder    (Icel.    hlunda,  to    cfrhat 
»/umter,  with  freq.  8uflSx,-er«n ;  Sk  vJ^ 
Etym,  Diet,)  is  a  practical  error, 
a  peculiarly  gross  or  awkward  ki|"^ 
committed  through  gkring  ignora^d 
heedlessness,    or   awkwutlness.  ^y 
blunder  is,  perhaps,  cesteris  part*™" 
the  most  irretrievable;  for  an  e^^?® 
may  be  overlooked  or  atoned  (?  *** 
mistake  ma^  be  rectiBed;    bu^*** 
shame  or  ridicule  which  is  occas^^* 
by  a  blunder,  who  can  countertiC^em, 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  ^en- 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ffaif  be 
term,    under  which   mistake  living 
eluded;  so  that  a  mistake  mibject* 
defined  an  error  of  percepti«(ed  in 
miss  intellectual  truth  is  ers  Dis- 
confound  physical   facta  is 
To  sa^  that  the  Trojan  war  Augustan 
the  victory  of  the  Trojans  onceming 
an  error ;  to  speak  to  a  pe:*^  ^J*'*^!?" 
rtreet  U.mking  he  w^w'^-IIIJ'^'J^ 
would  be  a  mistake.   Th4ppeared.">- 
phorical  sense  in  which 
Deen  reaolved  into  mitafum,    treat- 
upon  the  suppodtionA  simpler  and 
ledge  is  based  upon  targumentative, 
external  facts  or  objf  commonly,   as 
as  all  truth  comes  cous  nature.    The 
so  all  error  wouldte. 
tion    or    mistakrwas  his  skill  in  mathe- 
meaning  when  hted  the  Archimedes  of 
«« irn/Mriiwi«.   ^*ritten  many  tractates 

^S'llSowSd?^  "^  ^"  day."-Ft;LLEB. 
ment,  girir  ,0  . 
true."  APH  (lir.  /M9i«r,  one  on/y, 
<«  For<*"^.  *®  «'»"*'«)  is  a  treatise 
suishe?  dedicated  to  the  elucidation 
mkim'  point  or  subject,  upon  which 
M  Dbject  is  to  concentrate  as  much 
%t  as  possible.  The  word  is  re- 
^nt. 

ESSENCE.    Substance. 

Both  are  terms  of  the  scholastic 
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philoflopbj^.  The  Essence  (Lat.  es- 
sentia) is  the  aggregate  of  notions 
which  constitute  a  complex  notion, 
the  enumeration  of  which  is  its  defini- 
tion. This  is  called  by  logicians  the 
Formal  cause.  It  is  the  logical  ac- 
count of  a  thing.  And  2nd,  the  term 
Essence  is  employed  to  denote  the 
oonsCituent  qualities  which  so  to 
make  up  an  object  or  class  of  objects 
irithout  which  thej  would  not  be  what 
they  are.  Hence  it  denotes  the  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  the  class  or  com- 
mon nature  as  (Ustinguished  from  the 
accidents  or  individual  varieties  in  the 
members  of  that  class;  as  e.g,  the  pos- 
session of  reason  is  essential  to  man, 
but  not  the  having  white  or  black 
liair.  From  this  primary  force  the 
term  has  wandereainto  other  mean- 
ings, as  with  Milton,  ^*  Heavenly 
Essences,"  that  is,  beings;  the  ex- 
tracted and  refined  qualities  of  a  sub- 
stance; as  a  plant,  a  drug,  a  per- 
fume. 

Substance  (Lat.  tubstautia)  de- 
noted that  which  was  the  substratum 
of  existence  in  a  thing,  Vhether 
material  or  spiritual, — that  in  which 
its  properties  and  accidents  were  in- 
her<?nt,  so  that  these  might  undergo 
modification  or  chanee,  and  yet 
the  thing  itself  would  remain  un- 
altered. From  this  highly  refined 
notion  the  term,  like  Essence,  has  be- 
come materialized  till,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  essence 
has  become  "concrete  enough  to  be 
put  into  a  glass  bottle,"  and  Sub- 
stance has  come  to  mean  first  the  most 
important  part  of  any  matter  of  an 
intellectual  kind,  then  material  pos- 
session, and  matter  itself. 

ESTABLISH.  Settle.  Confirm. 
Fix.     Institute.     Found.    Erect. 

To  Establish  (O.  Fr.  establiry  Lat. 
ttHbirtre)  is  to  place Jirmlify  or  to  make 
firm,  and  is  applicable  Soth  to  what 
ha:^  been  originally  planted  and  to 
what  is  now  planted  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  also  applicable  both  to 
things  and  penons.  It  is  used  of  po- 
sition, opinions  or  belief,  laws,  cus- 
toms,regalations,and  institutions.  But 
Establish  is  never  used  in  a  purely 
material  sense.    To  establish  is  to  ac- 


cord a  position  and  place  of  residence. 
It  has  reference  to  authority  and  civil 

government.  It  is  to  give  ^'a  local 
abiution  and  a  name."  An  esta- 
blished fact,  principle,  or  usage  is  one 
which  has  proof,  duration,  and  public 
recognition  in  its  favour. 

"  God«  beinff  the  aathor  and  establither 
of  nature,  ana  the  continnal  snstainer  of 
it  bj  Hie  free  Providence,  it  is  not  likely 
that  He  will  ■offer  the  laws  and  cause 
thereof  to  be  much  riolated,  except  upon 
occasions  very  considerable,  and  lor  rery 
good  purposes." — Babbow. 

To  Settle  (A.  S.  lettan,  to  ^lacey 
tetlan,  to  take  seat)  is  to  establish  in 
reference  to  antecedent  or  anticipated 
uncertainty,  movement,  or  agitation ; 
as,  to  settle  a  person  in  life :  to  settle 
his  afifairs,  that  is,  place  tiiem  in  a 
fixed  and  satisfactory  state ;  to  settle 
a  colony ;  to  settle  the  mind,  or  any 
question  which  agitates  it;  to  settle 
an  allowance,  that  is,  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  not  variable ;  to  settle  an 
account  or  a  dispute,  as  involving 
previous  fluctuation  and  agitation ;  or 
to  settle  commotion,  as  a  disturbance. 

"  On  her  (the  Princess  Sophia)  there- 
fore, and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Ann  without  issue  was  settled  hj  statute 
la  and  18  of  William  III."— Blaokstons. 

To  Confirm  (Lat.  confirmdre,  to 
makejirm,  establish)  is  to  make  strong 
what  has  been  already  set  up  or  esta- 
blished; but  it  is  not  employed  of 
physical,  but  of  mental,  moral,  or 
civil  strengthening — the  health,  not 
the  body,  is  confirmed.  So  of  other 
things,  as  order,  truth,  justice,  deter- 
mination, conviction,  authority,  office, 
suspicion,  belief,  treaty,  law.  The 
opposite  to  Confirm  is  to  unsettle. 

"According  to  the  politician's  creed, 
religion,  being  useful  to  the  state,  yet  onlj 
a  well-inyented  fiction,  all  experiments, 
that  is,  all  inquiries  into  its  truth,  naturally 
tend  not  to  confirm  bnt  to  unsettle  this 
necessary  support  of  civil  gorernment." — 
Warburton. 

Fix  (Lat.  >>8re,  part,  ^fixus)  is  to 
establish  in  reference  to  antecedent  or 
future  variation  or  local  alterable- 
ness.  It  is  to  external  what  Settle  is 
to  internal  change.  And  it  is,  lika 
Settle,  used  botn  as  an  intransitive 
and  a  transitive  verb.    It  is  to  settle 
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definitely  at  one  degree,  or  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  form  or  condition. 

"  From  thu  arcoont  of  the  eanset  or  re- 
qvisites  of  fiixty  mmj  be  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  Rinng  or  adding /Cxotibn 
to  a  body  that  wae  before  either  Tolatile  or 
Itmjlxed,"—B0T1K, 

iNtTiTUTi  (Lat.  initttuh^f  part,  tn- 
i^tfttut,  to  «ef,  plaee.  inttitute)  is  need 
only  transitiTelj.  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  purely  physical  setting  up  of 
material  obiects,  but  to  such  matters 
as  laws,  rules,  orders,  inquiries,  pro- 
cesMS  or  suits,  and  what  are  charac- 
teristically termed  nutitutiotUf  that 
is,  things  which  are  establiahed  so  as 
to  have  permanent  operation;  as,  a 
permanent  mode  or  custom,  or  ob- 
serTance,  or  a  building  demoted  to  the 
permanent  provision  for  some  object, 
as  an  educational  or  charitable  institu- 
tion. As  Establish  stands  to  plaoe,  so 
does  Institute  to  time.  Any  force  or 
influence  may  establish,  but  au^ority 
only  institutes.  Time,  for  instance, 
which  institutes  nothing,  establiahes 
much.  An  institution  is  the  carrying 
out  of  some  one's  ideas  in  particular, 
and  giving  them  practical  operation 
and  permanence,  so  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  And  did  uutitute,  and  in  Hia  holy  Goe- 
pel  command  ns  to  oontinne  a  perpetual 
memory  of  that  His  predont  death  until 
His    coming   again." — Book  of  Common 

Found (O.  Tr.fondtrfLAt.fundare, 
to  lay  a  foundation)  f  unlike  Institute, 
is  employed  of  the  processes  of  mate- 
rial construction.  Analogously,  it  is 
used  of  commencing  by  furnishing 
with  some  amount  of  permanent  sujh 
port  capable  of  being  afterwards  ex- 
tended ;  as,  to  found  a  fellowship  in  a 
university.  To  found  is  to  take  the 
first  step  or  measures  for  building, 
erecting,  or  estebbshing.  Found  is 
the  generic  term.  So  we  speak  of 
founding  an  establishment,  and  in 
some  senses  an  institution. 

"  It  fdrU  not,  for  it  was  foimded  on  a 
rock:*—BtdU. 

To  Erect  (Lat.  h-lgihrtf  part,  erectutf 
to  'ft  upf  erect)  is  used  both  of  phy- 
aical  and  analogous  setting  up  of  what 
is  meant  to  remain  standing;  as,  to 


erect  a  lign-poct,  a  marble  column, 
or  a  new  commonwealth  or  diocese. 
It  differs  from  Found,  inasmuch  as  it 
means  to  set  up.  while  Found  means 
to  lay  down.  So  a  house  may  be  at 
the  same  time  founded  upon  a  rock 
and  erected,  but  a  throne  or  a  fiae- 
stair  is  not  founded,  but  only  erected. 
It  always  indicates  a  change  of  cha- 
racter, and,  when  applied  to  insti- 
tutions or  oifioes,  implies  an  elevation 
of  dignity,  as  when  a  province  is 
erected  into  a  kingdom. 
"  To   erect    a  new   commonwealth.** — 

HOOKSB. 

ESTRANGEMENT.  Aliena- 
tion.   Abstraction. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  s6 
far  as  they  express  in  common  the 
state  of  being  drawn  away  from  ob^ 
jects  in  mind  or  person. 

Abstraction  (Lat.  abttractibnem^ 
a  drawing  aujay)  expresses  no  more 
than  the  being  taken  away  from 
certain  persons,  influences,  or  occu- 
pations, whatever  may  be  the 
feeling  that  withdraws  us,  or  that 
which  we  entertain  to  what  we  leave 
behind ;  as,  abstraction  from  the  world, 
its  cares,  pleasures,  and  pursuits: 
only  a  sufficient  force  is  implied, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  one  or  taste 
and  feeling. 

Estranuembnt  (O.  Fr.  ettranger, 
to  ettrange)  and  Alienation  (Lat, 
dUmationemj  a  tran^erring  of  a  things 
a  teparation)  denote  a  stronger  and 
more  personal  feeling,  which  posi- 
tively keeps  us  away  through  an 
altered  state  of  affection.  I  f  there  be 
any  difierenoe  between  them,  it  is 
such  as  flows  from  the  words  them- 
selves, AuBNATioN  expressing  an  in- 
ternal disharmony  of  feeling  caused 
by  some  act,  as,  "  His  repeated  of- 
fences have  alienated  my  regard  for 
him ; "  Estranobment  expressing  the 
gradual  operation  of  any  circumstances 
that  have  caused  separation  of  person 
or  feeline,  as,  '*I  have  been  long 
estrangeo  from  him."  A  revulsion 
of  feelmg  alienates ;  absence  and  dis- 
tance may  estrange.  The  distinctive 
force  of  Estranobment  and  Aliena- 
tion is  shown  by  the  following  of 
Jeremy  Taylor :— 
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Ihetcs  he  that  te  guilty  of  the  fket  dc 

it,  and  is  ikllen  into  U&e  teatence,  is  bonnd 

to  submit  to  those  eatrangementa  and  sepa- 

ratiooB,  those  aiienation$  of  society  and 

aroidiiun  which  he  finds  flrom  the  diity  of 

others.^ 

"A  yonthftil  passion  for  ab$treteted  de- 
Totion  should  not  be  encouraged." — JoHV- 
•ov. 

EVER.    Always. 

Always  me&ns  at  all  times. 

Ever  has  the  additional  meaning  of 
at  any  time,  in  which  it  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  negative  and  interrogatire 
sentences,  as  **  Who  etvr  (at  any  time) 
heard  the  like  of  it  7"  **Somtaiever 
yet  hated  his  own  flesh."  Ever  ex- 
presses uniformity  of  continuance ;  Al- 
ways expresses  uniformity  of  repe- 
tition. So  we  might  say,  "He  is 
ever  at  home/'  or,  **  He  is  always  at 
home ; "  but  we  could  not  say,  '<  I 
have  called  several  times,  and  liave 
ever  found  him  at  home,"  but  always. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  might  say,  "  I 
have  ever  found  him  a  true  friend," 
that  is,  at  any  time  when  occasion  has 
arisen,  or  continually. 

**  The  ever  never  dying  souls  of  wicked 
men.*  Bp.  Tatlob. 

"  The  always  wind-obeying  deep.** 
Bhakjopbabb. 

EVERY.    Each. 

EvBBY  (ix.  ever-eachf  A.  S.  afre, 
ele),  with  which  Each  is  also  con- 
nected, is  collective.  Each  is  distribu- 
tive. EvBBY  induoes  the  whole  class 
one  by  one,  as  all  includes  it  in  a 
mass.  But  Every  supposes  uniformity 
in  detail,  and  excluaes  exceptions  and 
differences;  Each,  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  these.  Every  man  has  fiul- 
ings,  this  follows  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  Each  man  has  his 
peculiar  weakness,  this  follows  from 
the  diversity  of  human  temperament. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  force  of  the  words  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  things. 

EVIL.    III. 

An  Evil  (A.  8.  j/fel)  is  anything 
that  causes  harm  or  suffering. 

Ill  (Icel.  illr,  the  same  word, 
radically,  as  A.  S.  yfel)  is  commonly 


applied  to  minor  evils,  and  to  such  as- 
are  incidental  to  particular  states; 
while  evil  is  often  the  result  of  our 
own  actions.  We  should  hardljr  speak 
of  a  trivial  evil,  but  of  a  trivial  ill, 
the  ills  of  humanity.  Sin  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  evil :  misfortune  is  an 
ill. 

Thus,  after  having  dambered  with 
^  at  labour  from  one  step  of  argumenta- 
tion to  another,  instead  of  risiuff  into  the 


flpreat  labour  from  one  step  of  argumenta- 
tion to  another,  instead  of  risiuff  into  the 
Hght  of  knowledge,  we  are  devolved  bade 


into  dark  ignorance,  and  all  our  effort  ends 
in  belief  that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  i» 
some  good,  and  in  confession  that  the  reason 
cannot  be  found." — Johnson. 

"  The  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Shaxbspbabx. 

EXACT.  AccuRATB.  Correct. 
Precise.  Nice.  Particular.  Punc- 
tual. 

Exact  (Lat.  acfgire^  part,  exocttu,. 
to  enforce)  is  applicable  ooth  to  per- 
sons, their  habits  or  style,  and  to  pro- 
ductions of  men.  Exactness  is  that 
kind  of  truth  which  consists  in  the 
conformity  to  an  external  standard  or 
measure,  or  has  an  internal  corre- 
spondence with  external  requirement. 
As  an  exact  amount  is  that  which  is- 
required,  the  exact  time  that  which 
agrees  with  the  sun  or  the  clock,  an 
exact  man  is  he  who  conforms  to  the 
external  requirements  of  time  and 
rule.  An  exact  statement  accords 
with  the  facts  to  be  expressed.  Cor- 
rectness applies  to  the  style,  exact- 
ness to  the  matter.  He  is  an  exact 
writer  who  attends  to  truth  of  fact 
and  precision  of  ideas;  he  is  a  cor- 
rect writer  who  conforms  to  the  rules- 
of  grammar  and  the  requirements  of 
usage. 

"The    Parliament   for   divers    reasons 


count  of  what  was  due  to  them,  requiring 
them  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  trook 
sneh  places  as  they  possessed  in  England.*' 
^Ludlow,  JUemoin, 

As  Exact  refers  to  an  extraneou» 
standard,  so  Accurate  (  Lat.  oecurdrs,. 
tojnrpare  with  earey  part.  aeeureAuey 
to  the  attention  whicb  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  thing,  and  the  exact- 
ness which  may  be  expected  from  it. 
Exactness  may   be  fortuitous;   ac- 
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xivacy  is  alwajri  designed.  Exact- 
neas  u  of  one  point,  or  one  at  a  time; 
accuracj  in  ofmanj. 

"  The  knowledge  of  one  actioo  or  one 
simple  idea  ia  oftentimes  snJBcient  to  giro 
jne  the  notion  of  a  relntion ;  bat  to  the 
knowing  of  any  sabstantinl  being  an  oc- 
atrate  collection  of  snndzy  ideas  u  neces- 
sary."—Locks. 

Correct  (Lat.  eon^g^y  part,  eor- 
rectUMf  to  amendy  to  eorroct)  applies  to 
what  is  oonfonnable  to  a  moral  stan- 
dard, as  well  as  to  troth  generally,  as 
-*'  correct  deportment."  Otherwise  it 
doselj  resembles  Exact,  but  is  more 
subjective,  Exact  more  objective.  An 
exact  account  means  a  true  account; 
a  correct  account  means  an  account 
truly  given,  that  is,  without  error  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 
An  exact  drawing  is  one  which  repre- 
sents with  perfect  fidelity,  a  correct 
drawing  one  which  ftilfils  all  the  rules 
and  requirements  of  the  art  without 
faults,  an  accurate  drawing  one  which 
observation  and  pains  nave  made 
exact. 

"  But  in  snrh  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  lUm, 

Correctly  cold  and  regnlarly  low. 

That,  shonning  fknlts,  one  quiet  temper 

keep, 
'We  cannot  blame  indeed,  bat  we  may 

•leep."  Pope. 

Precisb  (Fr.  pr6eit,  Lat  prttexsia, 
■cut  offy  thortonedj  denotes  the  quality 
of  exact  limitation,  as  distingruished 
from  the  vaene,  loose,  doubtful,  inac- 
curate ;  and,  in  its  application  to  per- 
sons, means  scrupulous.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar application  to  words  and  expres- 
sions, as  "  The  law  is  nrecise  upon  this 
point,"  where  we  could  not  have  used 
any  of  the  preceding  terms.  The  idea 
of  precision  is  that  of  casting  aside  the 
useless  and  the  superfluous.  Preciss 
has  a  closer  connexion  than  Exact, 
Accurate,  or  Correct,  with  the  way 
or  manner  of  expressing  what  is  true 
or  right.  Hence  a  person  may  be  too 
precise ;  he  could  never  be  too  exact, 
accurate,  or  correct.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  men  should  be  exact  in 
duties  and  obligations,  accurate  in 
statements  and  representations,  cor- 
rect in  conduct,  and  precise  in  the 
use  of  words. 

*'BIan7  cases  happen  in  which  a  man 
cannot  precisely  determine  where  it  u  that 


his  lawfe]  libertj  ends,  and  where  it  is  that 
it  begins  to  be  extravagant  and  eaEoesstve." 


t 


Nice  (said  to  be  from  Fr.  tiioe^ 
looUtky  timpU;  Lat.  ncirius,  ignorant; 
lut  possibly  a  distinct  word :  see 
Weogbwood)  means  delicate  in  opera- 
tion or  production,  exact,  fiutidiously 
discriminating.  Nice  denotes  an  union 
of  delicacy  and  exactness,  as  '*  a  nice 
distinction,*'  <<  a  nice  point" 

"  By  his  own  meefy  of  obeerration  he  had 
already  formed  snch  a  system  of  metrical 
harmony  as  he  never  afterwards  mnch 
needed  or  mnch  endeavoared  to  improve." 
— JoHUBOir,  Life  of  Waller. 

Particular  (Lat  fNir(&iUdru,o/' or 
coneemimg  a  part ;  gen.  as  opposed  to 
universal),  as  ap^ied  to  persona, 
means  attentive  to  things  singly  or  in 
detail,  and  so  combines  the  exact  in 
observation  with  the  nice  in  feeling. 
It  relates  to  the  matters  of  ordinary 
life  and  eretj-dhj  choice  and  prefe- 
rence. In  tms  sense  the  term  is  of 
modem  application.  Having  pueed 
from  the  tning  to  the  person,  it  is 
said  of  one  who  pays  attention  to  de- 
tails, whether  in  observation,  duty,  or 
taste,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 
treats  them  generally,  carelessly,  indis- 
criminately, or,  as  it  were,  in  the  /t>ugh. 

Punctual  (Lat  punctum,  a  point) 
stands  to  the  mode  of  doing  things  as 
Particular  to  the  things  themselves. 
The  punctual  man  is  prompt  and 
exact,  especially  as  to  uie  time  ap- 
pointed. It  hsd  originally  the  sense 
of  Exact  or  Accurate,  as  Burnet, 
'*  punctual  to  tediousness  in  all  he 
relates." 

**  The  nndeviating  maApmutaal  sna.* 
GOWFKB. 

EXACT.    Extort. 

To  Exact  (Lat  sx^Srs,  part,  eiac 
tuiy  to  enforce)  and  to  Extort  (extor- 
^uere,  part.  eitorttUy  to  ttntt  out)  hme 
m  expressing  a  forcible  mode  of  re- 
quiring *  but  Exact  has  commonly  the 
sense  of  rigidly  insisting  upon  what  is 
due,while  Extort  relates  to  the  unjust 
exaction  of  what  is  not  due.  Men 
exact  tribute,  obedience,  demonstra- 
tions of  respect;  they  extort  money 
under  exorbitant  charges  or  &lse  pre- 
tences. The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  compulsory  procuring  or  eliciting* 
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of  what  others  are  unwilling  to  give, 
as  to  *'  extort  a  confession." 

"  Tis  no  dishoDonr  to  otmfer  your  grace 
On  one  desoeaded  from  a  royal  race ; 
And  were  he  lets,  ret  years  of  aervice  past 
From  grateful  sonls  exact  reward  at  last." 
Dryden. 

**  Extortion  is  an  abnse  of  the  public  jus- 
tice, which  consists  in  any  officer's  nnlaw- 
Adly  taking  by  coloor  of  his  office  from  any 
man  any  money  or  thing  of  ralne  that  is 
not  due  to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or 
before  it  is  due."— Blackstonk. 

EXAGGERATION.  Hybbbbolb. 

ExAOOBRATioN  (literally  o  heafiing 
up;  Lat  eiagglirationem)  is  any  re- 
presentation be/ond  the  limits  of 
tmthy  whether  bj  language  or  in  any 
other  way,  as,  for  instance,  in  pictorial 
exhibition. 

Hypbrbolb  (Gr.  UmpBoXn)  is  rheto- 
vical  exaggeration,  a  figure  of  speech 
in  which  tne  strict  proportion  ot  truth 
is  exceeded  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling,  or  to  produce  some 
impression.  The  hyperbole  may  be 
exagff  eratire  in  statements  of  the  less 
and  tne  more,  as  well  ss  of  the  greater 
and  better. 

EXAMINATION.  Sbarch.  In- 
OVIRY.  Rbsxakch.  Investigation. 
Scrutiny.  Exploration.  Exploi- 
tation.    Inspection.     iNQcibiTioN. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting 
some  kind  and  degree  of  effort  at  tlie 
finding  out  of  what  is  not  known. 

To  Examine  (Lat.  esdmtnare,  to 
toei^h ;  examtHf  th$  tongus  of'  a  balance) 
is  literally  to  test  by  a  balance^  and  by 
an  extension  of  meaning,  in  any  ap- 
propriate or  received  method.  The 
subject  of  examination  is  always  pre- 
sent and  known,  and  the  object  of  it  is 
to  procure  a  fuller  and  deeper  insight 
into  it,  or  a  closer  observation  of  it ; 
whether  it  be  a  material  substance  or 
composition,  a  iact,a  reason,  cause,  mo- 
tive, or  claim,  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
or  Uie  simple  force  and  meaning  of 
it,  a  theory,  or  anything  which  <3ial- 
lenges  inquiry,  an  offender  in  refe- 
rence to  bis  guilt,  or  a  scholar  for  his 
attainments.  Examination  is  a  thing 
of  detail,  consisting  of  a  complex  in- 
quiry or  inspection  of  particulars,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  general 


conclusion  or  result  as  to  the  character 
or  state  of  the  object  examined. 

"The  Draper  office  of  exanUnation,  in- 
<|uiry,  ana  ratiocination  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, confined  to  the  prodoction  of  a  inst 
discernment  and  an  accurate  discrimina- 
tion."—Coo  AN. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Srarch  (O* 
Ft,  urcherf  L.  Lat.  ciredre^  to  turn 
round,  in  looking  for  something  :  see 
LiTTRB,  S.V.  Chbrchbr;  impUes  the 
looking  for  something  remote  from 
present  observation.  In  this  way 
search  may  precede  examination. 
The  botanist  or  the  entomologist,  for 
instance,  first  searches  for  specimens, 
and  then  examines  them.  Search  is 
more  laborious,  examination  more 
close.  One  examines  for  the  sake 
of  infi)rmation  or  knowledge;  one 
searches  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  and 
possessing.  Examination  ought  to  be 
careful  and  accurate;  search,  active 
and  industrious. 

"  She  was  well  pleased,  and  forth  her  dam- 
sells  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  search  from  place 

toplaoe/ 
If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  they  might 
trace."  Spknskr. 

Inquiry  (Lat.  tnguirSre,  to  seek 
after)  is  the  aiming  at  or  discoveir 
of  truth  by  question,  either  formal, 
verbal  interrogation,  or  a  recourse  to 
the  proper  means  and  sources  of 
knowledge,  when  the  object  has  been 
shaped  into  a  question  or  problem  for 
solution. 

*'  And  all  that  is  wantinff  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (medicine)  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  if  able  men,and  such  as  are  instructed' 
in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  farther  in. 
qmry  into  it,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  that 
which  is  hitherto  unknown  by  that  which  is 
already  known."— Dbydxn. 

Rbsearch  is  laborious  and  sus- 
tained search  after  objects,  not  of 
phyaical,  but  mental  observation  and 
knowledge.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
accumulated  results  as  well  as  the 
process  of  such  inquiry,  as  a  "man  of 
great  research." 

"  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  (Sod  Almiffhty, 
doth  nothing  but  with  good  advice,  if  we 
make  researches  into  the  true  reason  of 
things."— HowXLL. 

Investigation  (Lat.  investtgatio- 
nem;  vestigium,  a  footstep)  is  not  used- 
of  any  physical  tracking,  but  of  the 
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patient  inquiry  into  matters  of  science 
or  knowledff^e  along  a  strict  path,  and, 
as  it  were,  step  by  step.  The  subject 
•of  inrestigation,  like  that  of  ezamina- 
tion,  and  unlike  that  of  search,  is  never 
4tb8olutely  unknown,  but  it  is  always 
partially  so.  Investigation  commonly 
implies  the  inquiry  into  the  more 
hidden  connexions  of  something  which 
is  itself  familiar;  as  €,g.  into  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  In- 
vestigation is  literally  a  mental  track- 
ing where  facu  or  appearances,  being 
•uccetsiveljr  obaervcAi  and  examine<^ 
lead  the  mind  on  to  some  complex 
truth  or  iact,  which  is  the  goal  or  the 
inquiry. 

"Now  all  thta  tlutt  I  have  said  is  to 
•how  the  foi«e  of  dilif^ce  in  th«tiwe«e^a- 
tion  of  tmth.  and  particnlarlj  of  the  nobleat 
of  all  tmthg,  which  ia  that  of  reUgion.**— 
South. 

Scrutiny  (Lat.  lerfUiniutny  a  $earchf 
inquiry;  jcriirfan,  to  «arc^)  involves 
nothing  unknown  in  itself,  and  is  con- 
fined to  minute  examination  of  what  is 
known  and  present.  It  relates  to 
-other  matters  than  mere  physical  sub- 
stances. A  microscopic  examination 
of  an  insect,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  called  a  scrutiny.  ''  A  scrutiny  of 
voters,  and  their  votes."  When  the 
object  is  purely  material  or  physical, 
we  call  the  process  Inspection  ( Lat. 
intpectitnuniy  tnipKcl^,  to  fook  into),  as 
<<  an  inspection  of  a  regiment,"  **  an 
inspection  of  accounts."  But  inspec- 
tion may  be  a  single  act;  scrutiny  is 
Always  a  complex  process. 

"Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  mj 

nearer  view 
And  narrower  Mcmtimy.**  MtLTOH. 

""  With  narrow  eoareh,  and  with  inspection 

deep, 
Considered  every  ereatore."  Ibid, 

ExpLOB  ATiON  (Lat.  exploratibnem)  is 
an  inquiry  rang^g,  or  a  search  direc- 
ted, over  an  extensive  area,  whether 
geographically  or  in  a  metaphorical 
flense,  for  the  purpose  of  exacter 
knowledge  of  the  whole  area,  or  of 
finding  some  specific  object  of  search 
comprised  or  supposed  to  be  comprised 
in  it. 

"  On  the  report  of  Che  comxdXj  explorers 
<X  the  land  they  relapse  again  into  their  old 
deliriam.  '  wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
^roaght  ns  into  this  land,  to  fall  by  the 


8  YNON  YM8  [EXAMPLE] 

sword,  that  oor  wives  and  childrea  shoald 
be  a  prey  P* "— Wabbubtoit. 

Expu>iTATiON  (  Fr.  ex^aiUTy  to  cul^ 
iivaU^  to  make  the  moU  of ;  Lat.  expU^ 
tare)  is  a  French  term  wd  in  leferenoe 
to  mining,  and  denotes  such  explora- 
tion as  hss  for  its  object  the  making' 
available  of  mines  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals; hence,  secondarily,  of  investiga- 
tion for  the  development  of  what  is 
useful  or  valuable. 

Inquisition  has  the  same  origin  and 
meaning  as  Inquiby,  but  adib  to  it 
a  peculiar  exactness  and  searching 
closeness  often  the  accompaniment  <» 
judicial  rigour,  or  oflioial  minuteness, 
its  subject  is  the  dealings  of  men. 

"  Let  not  search  and  tn^tiuition  ML 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  mnaways.** 
Shakxspkajbx. 

EXAMPLE.  Sample.  Pbbcb- 
DENT.  Instance.  Exbmpijficatiom. 
Copy.  Paitbbn.  Model.  Illds* 
TBATioN.    Case. 

Example  (Lat.  exempluMf  t^^Mtre^ 
to  take  out  at  a  eampU)  is  literally  a 
portion  taken  out  of  a  larger  quantity, 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  whole— the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  word 
Sample.  By  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  used  to  siffuify  something  to 
be  imitated  or  followed,  as  a  model, 
copy,  pattern,  or  precedent;  or, 
negatively,  to  be  avoided  as  a  caution, 
as,  ''  to  make  an  example  of  a  per- 
son ; "  and,  finally,  an  instance  serving 
for  illustration  or  a  rule,  precept,  or 
principle  of  science. 

The  discrimination  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween example  and  Instance  (Lat. 
tn«eantta)  is  as  follows:  an  example 
is  a  permanent  instance ;  an  instance 
is  a  specific  example.  An  example, 
in  the  full  sense  ofthe  term,  is  neces- 
sarily a  complete  setting  forth  of  that 
to  Which  it  oelongs.  An  example  ot 
injustice  must  contain  nothing  which 
is  not  referable  to  injustice.  An  in> 
stance  of  injustice  may  result  from 
injustice  and  other  things  in  combi- 
nation besides.  An  example  proves 
a  rule;  an  instance  does  not,  nor 
does  it  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing so  methodical.  Example  has 
an  active.  Instance  a  passive,  signifi- 
cation.   An  example  may  be  a  per- 


[example] 

«on  or  a  tbiiig.  An  instance  is  always 
an  occnnrence  or  a  thing  done.  An 
«x  ample  instnicts,  an  instance  illus- 
trates or  represents.  Men  may  be 
personally  examples  of  virtue  or  vice, 
while  their  actions  may  be  instances 
of  virtue  or  vice.  Yet  Instance  enters 
more  into  the  reason  of  things,  while 
£x AMPLE  belongs  more  to  the  nature 
of  facts.  We  act  upou  or  follow  ex- 
amples; we  reflect  upon  instances. 
An  example  might  do  no  more  than 
show  us  what  we  should  do,  imitate, 
or  avoid.  An  instance  would  involve 
the  reason  why. 

"  He  copief  from  hit  master,  Sjlla,  well. 
And  would  the  dire  example  far  excel.** 

RowK,  Lucan. 
*•  Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to 

boast. 
AjmI  sends  thee  one,  a  aample  of  her  host. 
"Soch  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might." 
Pope,  fluid. 

*'Most  remarkable  instances  of  suffer- 
ing/'— ArrssBUBT. 

An  instance  of  sufiering  sets  forth  to 
•our  comprehension  the  nature  of  that 
suffering.  An  example  of  suffering 
-would  teach  us  how  to  suffer,  or  to  be 
zeady  to  incur  suffering.  We  mieht 
say  of  a  certain  person,  '*  He  often 
•does  very  mean  things,  and  this  is  an 
instance  of  it ; "  where  we  could  not 
•correctly  UM  the  term  Example.  W  e 
might  use  the  term  Exemplification  : 
"but  this  rather  implies  that  we  wanted 
to  prove  or  establish  to  the  under- 
standing or  conviction  of  another  the 
meanness  of  which  we  speak.  An 
exemplification  is  the  evolution  of 
an  example,  or  the  appending  of  it  to 
•certain  principles  alraady  enunciated. 
I'his  may  be  an  exercise  of  creative 
infl%nnity  or  adaptative  reflexion. 

When  we  do  this  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner, it  may  be  called  an  Illustra- 
tion (Lat.  iUttitratumem,  in  rhet.  a 
vivid  rtpresentatum^  illustrin,  to  makt 
bright  or  elear\  which  term  is  also 
generally  applicable  to  the  coming 
home  to  the  common  understanding 
of  some  general  truth  in  a  distinct  and 
instructive  way.  The  peculiarity  of 
an  illustration  is  that  it  may  be  not  at 
all  of  the  nature  of  a  sample  or  in- 
stance, but  a  similar  or  analogous 
case  put  side  by  side  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation  by  cor- 
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mdence ;  or  it  may  be  an  em- 
inent in  a  more  concrete  and 
practical  form  of  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  more  abstract  terms.  It 
deals  with  the  fact  as  such,  not  in  its 
cause  or  reason. 

*'  ▲  moral  precept  conveyed  in  words  is 
only  an  account  of  truth  in  its  eflbets  ;  a 
moral  pieture  is  truth  exemplified;  and 
which  IS  most  likely  togain  upon  the  affec- 
tions it  may  not  be  diflicult  to  deterraine." 

— ItAHQHOBNB. 

"While  the  storm  was  in  its  fury  any 
allusion  had  been  improper,  for  the  poet 
eould  hare  compared  it  to  nothing  more 
impetuous  than  itself;  oonsequeatly  he 
eould  hare  made  no  UhutrationJ*  ^ 
Detdkn. 

Copy,  Pattern,  and  Model  stand 
in  close  relationship.  A  copy  (Fr. 
eopitj  cbpia,  ptenty,  a  tnultipUcation  of 
the  original)  has  the  double  meaning 
of  a  pattern  and  an  imitation  of  it,  or 
of  the  thing  to  be  imitated  and  the 
thing  imitating.  A  pattern  ^Fr. 
patroHj  patron,  master  of  a  shapf  S^c, ; 
and  so  model  bii  which  the  loorkman  it 
e^uidedf  pattern)  is  anything  proposed 
for  imitation.  It  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  Sample,  as  a  ''  pattern  of 
cloth,"  snd  sometimes  of  design,  as 
''an  eleg^ant  pattern."  Model  (Fr. 
modeU)y  in  audition  to  the  meanings 
of  pattern,  has  that  of  a  perfect  pat- 
tern, or  tne  best  of  the  kind.  Wben 
employed  in  matters  connected  with 
imitative  art,  Copy  is  usually  for  de- 
lineation, Pattern  for  embroidery  or 
textile  manufacture,  Model  for  plastic 
or  constructive  purposes.  In  moral 
and  secondary  applications,  to  copy 
the  conduct  of  another  is  no  more 
than  to  imitate  his  doing^.  The  term 
has  no  high  moral  signification,  like 
Pattern  andMoD  el;  mdeed,itisofben 
used  to  depreciate  an  imitation  as  ser- 
vile, or  as  one  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  at  all.  In  tnis  application 
Pattern  is  the  more  specific,  Model 
the  more  general.  Patt er n  belongs  to 
some  department  of  conduct.  Model 
to  conduct  and  character  gen«*rally  or 
as  a  whole.  Pattern  regards  the 
g^oidance  of  others,  Model  the  integ- 
rity and  completeness  of  the  thing  or 
person  in  itself.  A  man  may  be  a 
pattern  of  honesty,  for  instance,  with- 
out being  a  modd  oitiien. 
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"  The  Sorbonista  were  the  originftl,  and 
oar  schiunatics  in  England  were  the  copiert 
of  rebellion.  That  Paris  began  and  London 
followed. " — Dbtden. 
"  A  houewifb  in  bed,  at  Ubie  a  slattern. 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern,'* 
Swift. 

"  Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades  as 
the  modd  of  his  devotions  a  short  prayer 
whieh  a  Qreek  poet  composed  for  the  nse  of 
his  friends.'*— Addison. 

Precedent  (Lat.  pr^hiens,  going 
before y  part,  of prtecid'ere)  is  something 
which  comes  down  to  us  with  the 
sanction  of  usage  and  common  con- 
sent, as  a  guide  to  conduct  or  judg- 
ment, and,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  has  force  in  other  cases ;  while 
an  example  has  no  force  beyond  it- 
self. 

Case  (Lat.  casui,  cddire,  a  falling 
out)  is  used  in  a  loose  way  of  an  oc- 
currence of  a  certain  general  character, 
which,  and  not  the  law  or  principle  of 
it,  is  idl  that  occupies  the  mind,  as  a 
sad  case,  a  case  of  fever  (in  medicine), 
a  case  of  felony  (in  law).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  particular  case  may  become 
a  precedent. 

"  For  mneh  he^ows,  and  jnst  conclusions 

draws 
From  various  precedents  and  yarions  laws." 

POPB. 
"  Yet  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  grace. 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 
To  Phoebus  he  preferred  his  ease, 
And  beg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day." 

Giur. 

EXASPERATE.  Aggravate. 
Irritate.     Provoke.     Aggrieve. 

Both  persons  and  feelings  are  said 
to  be  Exasperated,  but  mora  com- 
monly the  former  (Lat.  exasph-are^ 
to  make  rough  or  Jierce^  asper,  rough). 
It  is  to  provoke  bitter  feeling,  or  to 
intensify  it. 

To  Aggravate  (Lat.  aggrdvare,  to 
make  heavier f  to  annoy)  is  to  make  less 
tolerable  or  excusable,  and  is  only 
properljr  applicable  to  evils  or  offences, 
though  it  nas  come  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  Irritate  and  Exasperate. 
In  this  latter  sense  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  idea  is  to  make  to  feel  a 
burden  or  a  grievance. 

Irritate  (Lat.  irri/are),  unlike  the 
others,  is  employable  in  a  physical 
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sense,  as  "  to  irritate  the  skin  ; ' 
there  is  always  a  relation  to  persons 
and  their  feelings,  to  both  of^  which 
the  term  is  directly  applicable.  To 
Irritate  is  less  strong  tnan  the  others^ 
and  denotes  the  excitement  of  slight 
resentment  against  the  cause  or 
object. 

To  Provoke  (Lat.  provdcare,  to 
challenge^  to  sttr  up)  is  stronger,  and 
expresses  the  rousing  of  a  feeling  of 
decided  anger  and  strong  resentment 
by  injury  or  insult,  such  as  naturally 
tends  to  active  retaliation.  To  £xas> 
PER  ate  is  stronger  still,  and  denotes  a 
provocation  to  unrestrained  anger  or 
resentment,  based  upon  a  determined 
resentment  or  ill-wiU.  Provoke  ex* 
presses  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
provoker  to  rouse  the  person  provoked 
to  defend  himself.  A  troublesome 
person  aggravates  us  by  his  importu- 
nities, a  careless  servant  by  his  re- 
peated acts  of  negligence  or  disobe- 
dience, a  clever  Abater  irritates  hia 
political  opponent  by  his  sarcasms^ 
and  would  be  glad  if  he  could  curry  it 
on  to  exasperation.  An  enemy  pro- 
vokes by  nis  insults.  A  repetition, 
of  dissgreeable  words,  action,  or 
events,  irritates.  Aggrieve  (see 
Grief),  is  capable  of  a  milder  force^ 
and  bears  the  meaning  of  such  hurt 
as  accrues  to  the  sense  of  dignity  op 
of  right.  He  is  aggrieved  who  teels 
himself  to  have  been  treated  diffe- 
rently from  what  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  it  is  by  an  unusual  analogy 
that  South  employs  the  term  of  bodily: 
pain: — 

"Those  pains  that  afflict  the  body  are 
afflictive  just  so  long  as  they  actually  pos- 
sess the  part  that  they  aggrieve." 

Susceptible  persons  snd  persons  of  ner- 
vous temperament  are  easily  irritated. 
Proud  persons,  as  over-estimating 
what  is  due  to  their  ease,  digpiiity, 
consideration,  or  comfort,  are  pro- 
voked. As  irritation  may  come  trom 
circumstances,  so  provocation  is  the 
result  of  treatment,  or  supposed 
treatment,  by  other  persons.  Persons 
of  ardent  temperament,  strong  in 
their  loves  and  hates,  are  most  capable 
of  being  exasperated.  Provoke  differa 
from  the  rest  in  being  applicable  to- 
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other  feelings  than  those  of  personal 
annoyance.  Persons  are  proToked  to 
emulation  and  even  to  laughter. 

"  To  exatperatejQia,  to  awaken  your  dor^ 
monse  Taloor.**— Ooakispkaab. 

"  Comeliiis  Raftu  is  dead,  and  dead  too 
by  his  own  act!  a  circnmstance  of  great 
roooiiOR  to  my  affliction.** — MXLacoTH, 


1^ 


"  Dismias  the  man,  nor  irrUate  the  God. 
Prerent  tlie  rage  of  Him  who  reigns  above." 
POPB. 
<*  The  reflection  calculated  abore  all 
others  to  aUay'the  hanghtiness  of  temper 
whieh  is  erer  finding  out  pnvocationt,  and 
whieh  renders  anser  so  impetnons,  is  that 
which  the  Gospel  proposes,  namely,  that 
nrshortlT 


hortly  shall  be,  sup- 
pliants for  merej  and  pardon  at  the  merejr- 
—  *'»— Fauby. 


we  onrselves  are,  or 
pliants  for  mc 
seat  of  God."- 

EXCEED.  Excel.  Surpass. 
Transcend.    Outdo. 

To  Exceed  (Lat.  ened^,  to  go 
out  or  beyond)  is  a  relative  term,  im- 
plying some  limit,  measuie,  or  ouan- 
ti^  a&eady  existing,  whether  of  Dulk, 
stature,  weight,  distance,  number,  or 
power,  moral,  mental,  or  mechanical. 
It  is  also  used  intransitiTely  and  ab- 
stractedly, as  "The  temperate  man 
will  be  careful  not  to  exceed ; "  but 
even  here  the  measure  of  sufficiency 
and  sobriety  is  understood. 

To  Excel  (Lat.  iseeUHr*)  is  never 
employed  but  in  an  honourable  sense. 
It  18  Co  go  far  in  good  qualities  or 
laudable  actions  or  acquirements,  or, 
specifically,  as  a  transitiye  verb,  to  go 
beyond  others  in  such  things. 

To  Surpass  (Fr.  mrwuagr)  is  to  go 
beyond  another,  or  otaers,  not  being 
restricted,  like  Excel^  to  what  is  lan<f 
able^  but  being  said  of  anything  which 
admits  of  degree  of  power  and  move- 
ment  in  the  human  mind,  character, 
and  actions,  especially  in  competition. 
It  is  used  directly  both  of  persons 
and  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
and  is  used  both  subjectively  and  ob- 
j  ecti  vely ;  of  things  and  our  estimation 
of  them. 

Transcehd  (Lat.  tnmteendltn^  to 
cUmb  oflsr,  to  turfMtt)  is  to  excel  m  a 
signal  manner,  soaring,  as  it  were, 
aloft,  and  surmounting  all  barriers. 
It  belongs  less  to  persons  than  to 
qualities  and  si^jects  of  thought. 
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To  Outdo  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
or  French  turpau.  It  is  accordingly 
a  familiar  term,  with  an  application 
also  familiar.  Hence  it  has  sometimes 
the  undignified  force  of  get  the  better 
of  another  in  no  very  honourable* way, 
as  a  synonym  with  outwit.  To  outdo 
is  simply  to  do  something  better  than 
another,  and  to  reap  some  personal 
advantage  by  the  fact.  As  excellence 
is  always  good,  so  excess  is  always 
evil,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  case;  but  thb  force  belongs  to 
the  noun  onlv,  the  verb  beinf 
applicable  to  both  good  and  evil. 
To  exceed  the  limits  of  truth,  justice, 
propriety,  or  to  exceed  another  in 
virtue  or  attainments.  In  short,  ex- 
ceed is  a  term  of  praise  or  d&praise, 
of  favourable  or  unfavourable  force, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  which  the  term  has  to  be  inter- 


*' BiKcestwe  lenity  and  indnlgenoe  are 
ultimatelj  excessive  rigonr."  —  Kirox* 
Essajfs. 

**  Who  all  that  time  was  thought  exceeding 

wise. 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies." 

VKYDES. 

"  Though  the  comprehension  of  oar  un- 
derstanding conies  exceeding  short  of  the 
vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bouotifiil 
Author  of  our  being." — LocKB. 

"  To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the 

Power 
That  shuts  within  its   seed  the   foture 

flower. 
Bids  these  in  elegaaee  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the 

smell."  CowPBR. 

"  He  soars  at  emplonnent  eurpassing  hit 
ability  to  manage.*'— Babbow. 
"  Then  let   the  firmament  thy  wonder 

raise. 
Twill  raise  thy  wonder  but  transcend  thy 
praise."  Yodkg. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay.**— 


EXCELLENCE.    SuPBRioRmr. 

Excellence  is  an  absolute  term, 
SvpBBXORXTY  (Fr.  sup&riorit4,  L.  Lat. 
sHjpUHMtatem'j  is  a  relative  term,  de- 
noting the  being  more  excellent  than 
others  or  another.  But  SuPBRioRmr  is 
also  applicable  to  differences  of  social 
orofficial  grade,  while  Excbllbncb  is 
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applicable  only  to  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  where  no  qualifying  terms 
are  added,  superiority  means  intellec- 
tual excellence,  and  excellence  means 
moral  superiority.  An  excellent  man 
is  a  very  good  man.  A  superior  per- 
son is  one  of  marked  intelligence  and 
attainments. 

"Him  whom  Thou,  proftasely  kind, 
Adora'it  with  every  excellenee  refined." 
Beattex. 

"  The  sense  of  all  which  is  to  oblige  ns  to 
treat  all  men  as  becomes  ns  in  the  rank 
and  station  we  are  placed  in,  to  honour 
those  which  are  onr  superiors  whether  in 
place  or  virtue ;  to  give  that  modest  defe- 
rence to  their  judgments,  that  reverence 
to  their  persons,  that  respect  to  their 
virtues,  and  homage  to  their  desiws  and 
commands,  which  the  degree  or  kind  of 
their  superiority  requires.*^— BooTT,  Chris- 
tian Life. 

EXCEPT.    Besides.    Unless. 

Except  (O.  Fr.  exeepter,  to  cjcept) 
is  exclusiye.  Besides  (literally,  hy 
the  side )  is  additive.  "  There  was  no 
one  present  except  him,"  means,  take 
him  away,  and  nobody  was  there. 
"  lliere  was  no  one  present  besides 
him,"  means,  he  was  there,  and  along- 
side of  him  was  nobody. 

Except  and  Unless  (A.S.  on-lesan. 
to  unloose,  dismiss)  were  formerly  used 
interchangeably,  but  the  distinction 
is  now  drawn  as  follows:  Except  re- 
lates to  some  general  rule,  tiwt,  or 
case,  to  which  it  introduces  an  excep- 
tion. Unless  denotes  a  diminution, 
which  being  given  something  else 
takes  place;  for  instance,  "Unless 
we  make  haste,  we  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," is  tantamount  to,— our  pre- 
sent case,  minus  making  haste,  equals 
destruction. 

'« God  and  His  Bon  except. 
Nought  valued  he  nor  feared." 

MiLTOH. 

"  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
beside  Me  there  is  no  Qod.*'-.Bv.  BtbU, 

"Beeing  then  no  man  can  plead  elo- 
qnenUy  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak,  it 
?olloweth  that  ability  of  speech  Is  m  this 
case  a  thing  most  necessary.-— HOOKXB. 

EXCESS.  SuPBRFLumr.  Rbduk- 
dancy. 

Excess  (Lat.  excessus,  a  standing  out 
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or  beyond)  denotes  what  is  beyond  an 
average,  or  a  fixed  or  a  just  amount. 
"  Once  both  the  ill  and  good  yon  do  aJike 

my  peace  destroy. 
That  kills  me  with  excess  of  grief,  this  with 

ezcesf  of  joy.*'  Walsh. 

Superfluity  (Lat.  riiperflvitatem) 
has  referance  to  purposes  and  require- 
ments. That  is  superfluous  which  is 
more  than  is  wanted,  or  is  rendered 
useless  by  its  abundance.  An  excess 
of  rain  would  be  a  fiiU  of  rain  exceed- 
ing the  average ;  a  superfluity  would 
be  such  a  quantity  as  could  not  be  put 
to  account. 

"  How  fiurre  are  they  of  fifom  good  seho- 
lers  that  ran  not  flnde  in  their  hartes  to 
depart  with  a  title  of  the  abonndannce  and 
supeHbtitie  of  their  temporall  goodes  to 
helpe  their  neighbonrs  neede."— Tyitoall. 

Redundancy  (Lat.  rMundantia,  an 
overflowing)  is  superfluous  abundance. 
It  IS,  however,  applied  especially  to 
certain  matters  of  supply,  as  of  natural 
supply  ;  as  we  speak  of  a  redundancy 
of  Dile ;  of  one's  copiousness  of  words 
or  expressions ;  as,  a  redundancy  o» 
language.  An  exuberance  of  supply 
is  redundancy. 

**  Wars  seem  to  be  in amaaner a  natural 
consequence  of  the  over-plenitnde  and  re- 
dundancy of  the  number  of  men  in  the 
world."->HAiJi. 

EXCESSIVE.  Immodkratb.  In- 
temperate. 

For  the  idea  of  Excess  see  Exceed 
and  Excess.  It  relates  to  mere 
amount,  and  ia  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  moral  agents. 

This  15  the  case  with  Immoderate 
(Lat.  im-nOdh-atus,  not  ms«ured,) 
and  Intemperate  (Lat.  intempS- 
rattUf  untempered),  which  differ  in 
that  the  former  is  applicable  both 
to  agents  and  quantities,  the  latter  to 
agents  alone.  That  is  Immoderate 
which  exceeds  just,  reasonable,  or 
ordinary  bounds  generally;  Intem- 
perate applies  to  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  the  desiiea,  or  undue 
licence  given  to  the  will,  or  the  acting 
or  speaking  without  selt-oontrol.  Im- 
moderate is  statical,  belonging  to 
?uantity,  as  immoderate  ambition; 
ntemperate  is  dynamical,belDnging 
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to  force  and  action ;  ai,  intemperate 
speech,  enjoyment,  licence  of  feeling^ 
or  language. 

"  Exeetsivt  lenity  and  indnlgenoe  are 
altimately  exceitive  rigour."  —  Ksox, 
EtsajfS. 

In  old-fashioned  English  Immoderate 
was  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  exces- 
sive.   ''  The  immodirateneu  of  cold  or 
heat." 
"  Whence  mnltitndes  of  rererend  men  and 

critics         •* 
Have  got  a  kind  of  intelleotnal  riekett. 
And  hj  th'  immoderaU  eaoesa  of  study 
Hare  found  the  liekly  head  t*  outgrow  the 

body."  BuTLSR. 

"  The  people  at  large,  who  behaved  rery 
unwisely  and  intempenMy  on  that  oora- 
•ion."— BuBKX. 

EXCITE.  Ammatb.  Encourage. 

To  Excn-B  (Lat.  encore")  is  to  in- 
spire desire  or  awaken  passion. 

To  Animate  (Lat.  Untmare)  is  to 
pash  forward  or  instigate  in  an  action 
already  commenced  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  effect  of  prerenting  a  re- 
laxation or 
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To  Encour  Ao  e(  FT.sncourager,c<rur, 
the  heart)  is  to  dissipate  fear  or  mis- 
l^iving  hy  the  hope  ot  success,  so  that 
the  motive  of  glory  or  interest  shall 
prevail  over  the  appearances  of  diffi- 
culty or  danger. 

EXCITE.  Awaken.  Rouse  or 
Arouse.    iNCrrx.    Stimulate. 

To  Excite  (Lat.  sxcVtare,  to  sum- 
mon, ttimutat*)  is  to  call  cut  into 
ipreater  activity  what  before  existed 
in  a  calm  or  calmer  state,  or  to  rouse 
to  an  active  state  faculties  or  powers 
which  before  were  dormant.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  purely  phjrsical 
action.    We  excite  h«it  by  ihction. 

Awaken  (A.S.  dwacnan)  is  to  rouse 
£rom  a  state  of  sleep,  or,  analogously, 
to  rouse  anything  that  has  lain  quiet, 
and,  as  it  were,  dormant,  as  to  awaken 
suspicion  or  love,  and  is  applicable 
•only  to  intelligent  subjects.  It  de- 
notes a  gentler  and  more  continuous 
or  less  abrupt  influence  then  Excite, 
though  the  effect  produced  may  be 
equally  great.  The  passions  generally 
are  excited,  as  the  stronger  passions 
are  provoked  or  roused,  except  when 


**  provoked  "  has  the  sense  of  calling 
forth  externally,  as  contempt,  laugh- 
ter, a  smile. 

Rouse  (A.S.  hriscian,  to  thakif  vi- 
brate) is  to  awaken  in  a  sudden  or 
startling  manner,  so  as  to  bring  into 
an  energetic  state  by  a  strong  im- 
pulse. 

To  Incite  (Lat.  inciiare,  to  urge 
forward)  is  to  excite  to  a  specific  act 
or  end  which  the  inciter  has  in 
view. 

To  Stimulate  is  to  quicken  into 
activity  TLat.  stYfntt/are,  fi^miUtt«,  a 
goad),  ana  to  a  certain  end.  Men  are 
excited  when  their  passions,  desires, 
or  interest  are  roused ;  they  are  sti- 
mulated when  they  are  induced  to 
make  greater  exertions,  as  by  a  hope 
of  rewsrd  or  any  other  external  im- 

Sulse.  They  are  awakened  out  of  in- 
iffierence,  reused  out  of  lethargy  and 
torpor,  incited  by  the  designmg  in- 
fluence of  others,  stimulated  by  new 
motives  of  action. 

"  Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry." 
— Barbow. 

"  When  their  consciences  are  thoroughly 
awakened  by  some  great  affliction,  or  the 
near  anproach  of  death  and  a  lively  sense 
of  another  world."— Tillotson. 

*'  His  present  fears  rather  than  any  true 
penitence  roused  him  up."— Watbrlaxi). 

"The  absence  of  Puke  Robert,  and  the 
concurrence  of  many  cirenmstanoeB,  alto- 

S ether  resembling  those  which  had  been  so 
kTuurable  to  the  late  monarch,  incited  him 
to  a  similar  attempt.** — ^Bubkx. 

Men  are  incited  to  what  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  given  their 
efforts.  They  are  commonly  stimulated 
to  something  which  they  are  pursuing, 
or  intending  to  pursue,  but  with  want 
of  energy.  There  are  some  persons 
so  hard-hearted  that  the  g^reatest  suf- 
ferings in  others  excite  in  them  no 
feeling  of  generosity  or  even  pity. 
Others  again  are  so  excitable  by  all 
that  eoes  on  around  them,  that  they 
are  always  changing  their  moods  ac- 
cording to  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  bv  change  of  circumstances. 
Oneseexs  to  excite  the  man  who  is 
wanting  in  specific  interest,  or  reso- 
lution, or  who  is  acting  lasily  or  lan- 
guidly, or  who  halts  or  draws  back. 
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One  leebi  to  incite  the  man  who 
seems  to  take  an  object  too  little  to 
hearty  and  in  whom  no  motive  seems 
to  exist  strong  enough  to  quicken  his 
thoughts  and  movements. 

'*  The  nature  of  imperfect  uiiinals  is  such 
that  they  are  apt  to  have  bnt  a  dull  and 
slnggUb  sense,  a  flat  and  insipid  taste  of 
ffood,  unless  it  be  quickened  and  gtimUated, 
heightened  and  invigorated  br  being  com- 
psmd  to  the  contrary  evil.  "—CuDWORTH. 

EXCUSE.  Pardon.  Foroivb. 
Condone. 

We  Excuse  (Lat.excu«r«,(o  release 
from  a  charge,  to  excuse)  whenever  we 
exempt  from  the  imputation  of  blame, 
or,  bj  an  extension  of  meaning,  re- 
gard ss  not  absolutely  calling  for 
blame,  and  so  admitting  of  being 
yiewed  leniently.  When  used  re- 
flexively  it  sometimes  means  no  more 
than  to  decline,  or  to  take  such  ex- 
emption to  one's  self.  Instances  of  these 
uses  are  as  follows :  **  I  excuse  his 
conduct,  considering  the  extraordinaiT 
provocation  under  which  he  acted. 
"  I  have  received  his  invitation,  but 
intend  to  excuse  myself"  (or  to  send 
an  excuse),  the  force  of  the  phrase 
being  to  relieve  one's  self  from  the 
blame  of  neglect  by  an  apology. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  Par- 
don (Fr.  pardonner,  L.  Ist.perdbnSre) 
a  great  fault  or  a  crime.  We  excuse 
commonly  what  relates  to  ourselves. 
We  pardon  offences  against  rule,  law, 
morals.  We  excuse,  ordinsrily  speak- 
ing, when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  that  a  kindly  nature  is 


justified  in  viewing  them  leniently. 
We  pardon  as  asummary  act  of  power, 
generosity,  or  mercy.    Kings  pardon 


criminals,  and  friends  may  excuse  each 
other.  Pardon  is  always  from  a  su- 
perior. Excusing  may  come  from  a 
superior  or  an  equal.  We  also  excuse 
from  obligations  which  are  not  moral, 
but  only  social,  official,  or  conven- 
tional, as  if  the  Queen  ^ould  excuse 
the  attendance  on  some  particular  oc- 
casion of  an  officer  of  state.  We  ex- 
cuse an  apparent  ftult,  we  pardon  a 
real  one.  Tolerance  excuses,  indul- 
gence pardons. 

"  Homicide  in  self-defenoe  vpon  a  sndden 
aAray  is  also  exauable  rather  than  jnstifl- 
able  by  the  English  law.**— Blackstonx. 


[excuse  ][ 


'*  His  (the  king^)  power  ttpardoniiig  waa 
said  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  to  be  derived  a 
lege  jure  disnitatis ;  and  it  is  declared  in 
Parliament  by  Statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  that 
no  other  person  hath  power  to  pardam  or 
remit  any  treason  or  fejonies." — Ibid, 

Forgive  (A^S./or-gefaUy  to  gvoe 
away,  and  so,  like  Gr.  atpuim,  to  rtndt) 
differs  from  both  in  relating  only  to 
offences  against  one's  self.  It  means 
etymologically  the  same  as  Pardok,. 
meaning  to  give  in  such  a  way  as  to 
forego,t.«.,  the  memory  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offence.  Omissions  and 
neglects  or  slight  commissions  may  be 
excused,  graver  offences  and  crimes 
pardoned,  personal  insults  and  injuries 
forgiven. 

'*  Forgive  us  our  trespaases,  as  weforffive 
them  that  trespus  against  m."— Lord's 
Prefer. 

Kindness  prompts  to  forgiveness, 
mercy  to  pardon.  We  are  never 
hindered  firam  forgiving;  but  the 
nature  of  an  offence  may  be,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  such  that  we  may  have 
no  power  or  authority  to  pardon  it. 

Condons  (Lat  cendonSre)  has  a 
legal  air,  and  denotes  generally  a  con- 
structiTe  psrdon,  that  is,  such  be- 
haviour towards  another  as,  without 
the  formal  expression  of  fingiveness,. 
implies  that  the  offence  has  heen  over- 
looked. In  the  ecclesiastical  law  it 
had  the  special  meaning  of  a  pardon 
express  or  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  or  the  wife  for  a  breach  of  the 
marriage  vow. 

'*  The  same  (sin)  remaining  in  the  mmiI  of 
man  in  like  maaaer  as  it  did  before,  com^ 
donatioH  is  only  taken  away  by  a  hot  impu- 
tation of  the  guilt.**— MouNTAen. 

EXECRABLE.  Abominable.  Db- 

TBSTABLB. 

That  is  Execrable  which  raises  a 
lively  feeling  of  horror  or  indignation, 
as  bein^  worthy  of  reprobation  (Lat. 
exseeran,  to  euree  greatly). 

That  is  Abominable  (we  Abomi- 
nate) which  excites  a  distinct  feeling 
of  personal  desire  of  avoidance  from 
any  motire  but  fear,  as  an  ''  abomi- 
nable nuisance."  Hatred  and  contempt 
combined  make  the  abominable  in 
persons.  It  is  employed  of  things  in 
the  sense  of  intensely  disagreeable. 


£bxhort] 


Detestablk  (Lftt.  d$testaifUUf  <fe- 
teitariy  to  cwnsy  Ut  invoking  ths  deitv 
ai  a  untnets)  is  properlj  used  of  sucn 
ftbBtract  properties,  or  persons  in  re- 
ference to  tnem,  as  deserve  nwral  re- 
probation on  jprincipU:  as,  detestable 
Tices,  crueltj,  co^wuroice,  tyranny,  or 
tyrants.  They  rise  in  force  in  this 
order,  abominable,  detestable,  exe- 
crable. The  employment  of  these 
terms  as  hyperbolical  expressions  at 
random  has  tended  much  to  confound 
their  relative  character.  The  terms 
are  often  employed  of  productions, 
performances^and  works  orart,but  De- 
testable and  Execrable  might  refer 
to  the  performance,  Abominable  to  the 
subject  represented,  as  in  a  painting. 

**  The  object  of  a  battle  was  no  loo^r 
empty  glory,  bnt  lordid  luore,  or  something 
•till  more  execrably  flagitioiu.'* — ICirox. 
•"  Where  all  life  dies«  death  lires,  and  nature 
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Pervene,  all    monstrons,   all   prodigioos 

things, 
Abonunable,  inntterabJe,  and  worse 
Than  liibles  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  oon- 

ceiTed, 
Ooi^tts  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire." 

MiLTOH. 

•«  Under  the  strong  image  of  the  unfitness 
and  abominableness  and  detestableness  and 
profaneness  of  any  nncleanness  or  impurity 
appearing  in  the  Temple  of  God,  the  odions- 
ness  of  all  moral  imparity,  of  all  debanched 
practices  whatsoeTer  in  any  person  who  pro- 
fiesses  himself  to  be  a  worshipper  of  €k>a,  is 
act  forth  after  a  more  lively  and  aibeting 
manner."— Glabks. 

EXERCISE.     Practise.    Exert. 

Exercise  {LaI, exerccrt)  is  actively 
to  employ  a  power  or  property  inhe- 
rent in  or  belonging  to  ourselves, 
whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
social ;  as  to  exercise  one  s  self,  one's 
arms  or  legs,  patience  or  cruelty,  au- 
thority or  office,  power  or  influence. 

It  is  less  sustained  than  Practise 
(Fr.  pratiquer)  and  more  sustained 
than  Exert  (Lat.  ext&rhv.  to  thrutt 
forth,  part,  enertum).  To  exercise 
forbearance  would  imply  a  particu- 
lar case,  to  practise  forbearance 
would  imply  that  it  was  natural, 
or  exhibited  habitually  by  way  of 
self-discipline.  We  may  be  said  to 
practise  not  only  mental  or  moral 
qualities  but  occupations,  trades, 
arts.    We  exert  force,  strength,  vio- 


lence,  ability,  in  the  abstract,  or  any- 
thing within  us  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  active  faculty,  as  the  mind,  the 
powers  of  invention  or  imagination, 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  understand- 
ing, and  the  like :  and  this  commonly 
witn  reference  to  some  specific  end  or 
desigpa.  In  order  to  exercise  we  must 
exert  repeatedly.  We  exert  the  voice 
in  order  to  be  audible  to  those  who 
are  deaf  or  distant;  we  exercise 
it  in  order  to  attain  power,  flexibility, 
clearness  of  enunciation,  and  the  like. 

"  Bat  we  learn  from  Scriptnre  ftirther 
that  His  providence  extends  eren  in  the 
minutest  instances  to  each  of  os  in  parti- 
cnlar,  and  that  not  the  smallest  thin^  comes 
to  pass  bnt  by  His  appointment  or  wise  per- 
mission; that  His  continual  snperinten- 
dency  may  be  ererexercited  towards  as  for 
our  good."— Sbokxr. 

*'I>i8conrse  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  tn(- 
jportance  is  as  necessary  at  times  for  the  re- 
laxation of  our  minds  as  exercise  without 
business  for  the  refreshment  of  our  bodies. 
It  is  a  proper  exertion  of  that  cheerfulness 
which  Qoa  hatft  plainly  desioned  us  to 
show  on  small  ocoasions  as  well  as  great." 
— Sboker. 

The  idea  contained  in  Practise  is  the 
active  conformity  to  some  established  ' 
rule,  law,  method,  or  custom.    It  is 
therefore  in  its  nature  imitative,  and  a 
thing  of  discipline  whether  in  moraU, 
manners,  calhng,  art,  or  science. 
*'  As  this  advice  yevraetiee  or  reject, 
80  hope  snooess  or  dread  the  dire  efliMt'* 
Pope.  Homer. 

EXHORT.    Persuade. 

Exhortation  (Lat.  exhortationmn} 
has  for  its  end  something  practical 
either  to  be  done  or  to  be  aDstained 
from.  It  is  ordinarily  the  act  of  a 
superior  in  wisdom  or  position. 

Persuasion  (Lat.  perntasionem)  is 
the  act  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  for 
the  occasion  puts  himself  upon  an 
equality.  The  power  of  persuasion, 
therefore,  is  more  purely  moral, 
having  in  it  more  of  one's  own  assent 
and  less  of  another's  entreaty  or  im- 
pelling. Exhortation  is  commonly  or 
sterner  matters,  as  matters  of  neces- 
sity or  duty ;  persuasion,  on  matters 
of  self-interest :  but  persuasion  is  not 
of  facts  or  of  the  aostract  truth  of 
propositions.  This  is  expressed  b]^  the 
word  convince*  Yet  where  the  subject- 
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matter  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which 
the  eridence  is  partly  moral  and  not 
simply  logical  or  scientific,  the  term 
P  KRsuADB  might  be  employed.  If  one 
thought  that  the  moon  was  larger 
than  the  sun,  astronomy  would  con> 
Fince  him  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
thou|[fat  that  vice  would  lead  to  his 
happmess,  morals  would  persuade  him 
to  the  contranr.  Formerly,  persuade 
was  used  in  tne  sense  of  inculcate  bv 
argument  or  expostulation, ''  Persuaa- 
ing  the  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom  of  God."  It  in  now  onl^  em- 
ployed of  such  inculcation  as  is  sue- 
cestful  to  move  another. 

"  Every  man  th»t  will  make  himaelf  emi- 
Beat  in  any  TirCne  will  be  a  light  to  the 
world ;  his  life  will  be  a  constant  sermon, 
and  he  will  often  proTe  as  efltetnal  a  bene- 
Ihctor  to  those  about  him  by  his  example 
as  othen  are  by  their  oonnseb  and  ezhortor 

"We  wUl  pettuatk  hbn.be  it  posstble." 


EXIST.     Be.    Subsist.     Live. 

Be  is  called  the  substantive  verb, 
88  expressing  substance  or  beine.  It 
is  the  A.S.  bedn,  to  be.  Parts  of  what 
grammshans  call  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  to  be,  are,  in  fact,  radically 
different  derivatives ;  «^.,  a«,  is,  wu. 
Analogous  instances  occur  in  other 
lan^ages,  as  in  Latin,  esu,  fui. 
This  verb,  except  seldom,  as  in 
8hakespeare*s,  ''To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
is  employed  to  express  relative,  modi- 
fied,  or  concrete,  and    not  aostract 


are  five."  Being  thus  subjective,  the 
verb  if  applicable  to  what  has  no  ob- 
jective existence  at  all.  Thus  a  thing 
very  often  u  which  does  not  exist,  as 
''Tne  philosopher's  stone  u  a  chi- 
mera," in  other  words,  has  no  exis- 
tence. The  common  use  of  the  verb 
to  be  is  that  of  a  copula,  or  the  logical 
link  between  subject  and  predicate. 

In  the  way  of  a  mtr$  copula,  tbe 
verb  Exist  (Lat.  ex«i<ter0,  to  come 
forth,  to  exitt)  is  not  used,  but  always 
nas  a  force  beyond  it,  ever  where  it 
may  seem  that  to  Be  might  have  been 
saostituted  for  it,  and  denotes  being 
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in  its  totality,  as  a  truth  or  fact,  and 
not  a  mode  or  relationship.  To  exist 
is  emphatically  opposed  to  the  imagi- 
nary, unreal,  or  pretended. 

To  Subsist  (Lat.  tubtist^re,  to  stana 
gtiU)  is  a  philosophical  term,  exprpss- 
ing  existence  as  oased  upon  its  "  for- 
mal cause ; "  this  being  the  basis  of 
its  existence,  as  the  "  material  cause  " 
was  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  that 
existence.  So  characteristic  was  this 
idea  of  a  8ubstratum,that  the  term  is  ap  - 
plied  to  the  mere  vegetative  life  of  ani- 
mals as  mpported  by  what  tends  to  nou- 
rish them,  as  "  Tigers  subsist  on  fiesh," 
&c.  Hence  Subsist  is  commonly  used 
of  relative  or  dependent  existence. 
That  which  is  not  changed  or  de- 
stroyed still  subsists.  Man's  life  ts 
uncenain.  The  phcenix  does  not 
exist.  All  that  is  of  human  appoint- 
ment tubsUtt  but  for  a  time. 

To  LfVB  (A.S.  lybbau)  is  to  exist 
with  the  functions  of  vitality,  com- 
prehending every  grade  from  the 
lowest  de^ee  of  mere  sentience  with- 
out reflexion,  consciousness,  or  will, 
as  in  the  plants,  up  to  the  creatures 
themselves  endowed  with  these. 

"  Thns  shalt  thon  say  nnto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  nnto  yon." — 
Bible. 

**  Whatever  existe  haa  a  eanse,  a  reason, 
a  around  of  its  eodstenoe,  a  foundation  on 
which  its  eaistenoe  reUes,  a  ground  of  rea- 
son why  it  doth  exist  rather  than  not  exist* 
either  m  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature, 
and  then  it  mnst  have  been  of  itself  eternal, 
or  in  the  will  of  some  other  being,  and  then 
that  other  being  mnst  at  least  in  the  order 
of  nature  and  canaality  have  existed  before 
it."— Clabkx. 

"Every  person  hath  his  own  oArigtenee, 
which  no  otner  besides  hath,  although  there 
be  others  beside  that  are  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. "— HOOKXB. 

"  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."— BiftZtf. 

EXPECT.    Await. 

To  Expect  (Lat.  eispeetare,  to  look 
out  for)  is  a  mental  act,  to  Awxrr 
(  O.  Fr.  atoaiter^  orig.  from  Ger.  laihtOy 
a  Witch f  from  which  mod.  Ger.  ttvcht, 
guard,  watch)  is  a  moral  act.  We  ex- 
pect when  we  have  arrived  at  the 
oonclusion  that  something  future  will 
really  happen  in  all  probability.  We 
await  it  when  we  look  upon  it  as 


[expedient]         disobiminated. 
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eertain,  and  haye  prepared  ourselves 
to  meet  it.  We  may  expect  what  wy 
or  may  not  interest  us  personally ;  lut 
we  await  that  which,  when  it  comls, 
will  affect  ouneWes.  The  old  mki 
expects  to  die  happy  if  he  awais 
death  with  serenity  and  hope.  I 

"  Though  virtue  is  unqn^stionablj  wof- 
thy  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  even 
withont  anv  expectation  of  rewiuti,  yet  it 
does  not  foUow  that  it  is  therefore  entirely 
•elf-snffleient,  and  able  to  sapport  a  man 
under  all  kind  of  sufferings,  ana  even  death 
itself,  for  its  sake,  withoot  any  prospect  of 
Aitnre  rseompense.** — Cl^BKE. 
**  iEneas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resigned 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind. 
Then  risinc  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  light ; 
The   Greek   awaits   him    with   colleeted 


might." 


Pops,  Homer. 


EXPEDIENT.  Resource.  Shift. 

COKTRIVANCE. 

Expedient  (Lat.  expidity  it  u  expe- 
dient). Shift  (A. S.  icjff'tany  to  dividef 
appoint;  m  Ger.  echiebenf  to  shove, 
titt/'t),  and  Contbivancb  (O.  Fr.  con- 
trover,  to  find)  are  internal  and  artifi- 
cial ;  Rbsoubce  (Fr.  re»ourc«,  iouree ; 
being  from  «mrdre,Lat.  surgere,to  riuj 
is,  or  may  he,  external  and  natural.  A 
oontrirance  indicates  mechanical  in- 
genuity, or  at  least  operative  skill, 
^irhich  may  or  may  not  have  heen 
called  for  under  special  circumstances. 
It  is  used  hoth  or  the  act  of  contriying 
and  the  thing  contrived.  An  expe- 
dient is  a  contrivance  more  or  less 
adequate  hut  irregular,  and  sought  for 
by  tact  and  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  the  case.  It  is  a  kind 
of  unauthorized  substitute  for  more 
recognised  modes  of  doin^  things.  A 
shift  is  an  expedient  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  temporary 
and  very  imperfect,  a  mere  evasion  of 
difficulty.  A  resource  is  often  that  on 
which  the  others  are  based.  So  it  may 
be  a  test  of  skill  in  contrivance  to  find 
an  adequate  expedient  in  limited  re- 
sources. Shift  is  in  the  commonest 
matters,  and  usually  relates  to  objects 
trivial  and  external,  Contrivance  to 
matters  of  more  importance,  and  Ex- 
pedibnt  to  those  even  of  the  highest. 
Differences  are  especially  to  be  noted 
between  an  expedient  and  a  resource. 
In  the  first  place,  Resource  is  much 
the  graver  term  of  the  two.    The  ex- 


pedient is  a  means  for  extricating 
one's  self  from  an  embarrassment,  or  for 
getting  over  a  difficulty  of  any  kind. 
The  resource  w  a  wa}'  of  recovery  from 
some  serious  fall,  or  a  way  out  of 
great  distress.  The  resource  supposes 
an  evil  to  be  repaired,  the  expedient 
only  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  We 
have  to  make  use  of  expedients  every 
day  of  our  lives ;  we  have  to  seek  re- 
sources when  calamities  befall  us. 
Experience,  industry,  promptitude, 
cleverness,  will  furnish  us  witn  expe- 
dients ;  a  strong  brain,  and  a  resolute 
will,  genius,  fortune,  power,  wealth, 
create  resources.  A  man  who  is  in  debt 
sells  off  a  portion  of  his  property  as  an 
expedient  to  meet  the  oemands  of  his 
creditors ;  when  he  has  mortgaged  or 
sold  it  all  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his 
resources. 

**  Like  tricks  of  state  to  stq>  a  raging  flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brained  senate^  mood. 
Of  all  expedientt  never  one  was  good." 

UBTDKir. 

'<  Threatenings  mixed  with  prayers,  his 
/Wrf. 


"  111  find  a  thonsand  eh^/lt  togat  away." 
—Shakespeare. 

"  Qovemment  is  a  eontrwance  of  hnmaa 
wisdom  to  provide  for  hnmaa  wants."— 

BUBKX. 

EXPEDIENT.    Fit. 

Expediency  (tee  Expedient)  is  a 
kind  of  FrrNKSS  (O.  Fr.  faictf  faU^ 
toroughtffor  a  purpote:  Weooewood; 
but  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet,,  better:  Icel. 
fitja,  to  knit  together\  namely,  that 
kind  which  is  personally  advantageous. 
That  which  is  expedient  is  necessarily 
fit,  for  that  cannot  conduce  to  an  ad- 
vantageous end  which  is  unsuitable  or 
improper;  but  unless  that  which  is 
fitting  be  required,  and  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  or  benefit  of  the  person, 
then,  however  fitting  it  may  be,  it  will 
answer  no  profitable  end,  and  so  will 
not  be  expedient.  Fitness  regards 
every  kind  of  appropriateness,  as 
moral  fitness;  expediency  regards 
only  adaptation  to  self-interest,  or  ten- 
dency to  promote  a  proposed  object. 

"  It  is  expedient  tar  yon  that  I  go  away." 
—BidU, 

"Ha,  and  He  only,  is  the  competent^ 
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|>roper,  and  unerring  iodge  upon  what  par- 
•ont  and  on  whatoonditions  it  ImJU  for  Uim 
to  bwtow  His  faToon.**— Claxxs. 

EXPERIMENT.  Trial.  Proof. 

ExpsRiMBNT  (Lat.  etpltnmmtum, 
tspenri,  to  try)  relates  properly  to 
the  truth  of  things.  It  determines, 
dears,  remoyes  doubt  and  ignorance. 

Trial  (Fr.  trtfr,  to  pick  or  choott) 
conoems  particularly  the  tiM  of  things, 
and  judges  of  what  is  suitable  or  un- 
suitable. 

Proop  (Lat.  fn''6bdre)  relates  more 
to  the  Qualitj  of  thin^,  and  deter- 
mines wnether  a  thing  is  good  or  bad, 
determines  the  better,  and  reassures 
under  suspicion.  The  object  of  ex- 
periment IS  to  know,  of  trisl  to  choose, 
and  of  proof  to  be  certain.  By  ex- 
periment we  persuade  ourselves  that 
something  exists  or  not,  by  trial  we 
learn  its  qualities,  and  by  proof  whe- 
ther it  has  the  qualities  we  attributed 
to  it.  Experiment  confirms  our  opi- 
nions. It  is  the  handmaid,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  mother  of  science. 
Trial  corrects  and  guides  our  taste, 
proof  establishes  our  confidence.  It 
IS  our  security  against  error  and  de- 
ception. 

EXPERIMENTAL.   Tentative. 

ExpERiM  ENT  A  L  (  Lat,  expMiiMntum, 
«  J^rooff  trial)  is  in  its  general  sense 
potaining  to  experiment,  and  in  its 
spedfio  use  to  some  ohsiacteristic  of  ex- 
periment. So  far  as  experiment  means 
trial  distinct  from  experience.  Expe- 
rimental means  hasardous ;  so  fares 
Experiment  brings  to  light,  experi- 
mental means  ascertained.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  that  it  appears  ss  a  syno- 
nym with  Tentathte  (Lat.  tentattvutf 
Untartf  to  try).  In  this  connexion  the 
Experimental  hasards  results,  the 
TENTATivBhaiards  success.  An  expe- 
rimental proceeding  is  entered  upon  to 
see  what  comes  of  it,  a  tentatiye  pro- 
ceeding with  the  hope  of  some  good 
coming,  eyen  if  the  trials  be  frequent 
and  the  success  only  occasional.  The 
miracles  of  the  Christian  apostles,  ac- 
cording to  Paley,  were  not  tentatiye. 
that  is,  they  did  not  succeed  now  ana 
then  out  of  a  number  of  trials. 


SYNONYMS  [experiment] 

EXPIATION.    Atonement. 

Expiation  (Lat.  exjnartj  to  make 
aumtment  for)  is  the  extinction  of 
guilt  by  sunerin^  or  penalty.  Atone- 
ment adds  to  this  the  idea  of  satis&c- 
tion  or  reparation  to  an  injured  par^ 
(atonement  beine  the  settmg  at  one). 
The  malefactor,  for  instance,  expiates 
his  crimes  on  the  gallows.  nthiswer« 
spoken  of  as  an  atonement,  it  would 
w  under  the  yiew  of  reparation  being 
thus  made,  either  to  the  parties  he 
had  injured,  or  to  humanity,  or  to  the 
State. 

'*  It  waa  a  common  and  reeetrad  doctrine 
among  the  Jewi  that  for  some  rioa  a  man 
was  pardoned  preeently  npoo  his  repen- 
tance ;  that  other  tins  were  not  pardoned 
till  thewdemn  daj  otexpuOion,  which  came 
once  a  year ;  that  other  sine  which  were  jet 
gTMiter  were  not  to  be  endaUd  bnt  hj  some 
gricTons  temporal  aflUctfon.**— Sharp. 

'*  To  atone  or  make  him  at  one  again  with 
the  oAnder."— BxyxRinoK. 

EXPIRE.    Die. 

To  Expire  (Lat  cxsptrars,  to  breathe 
out)  is  appropriately  used  of  animals 
which  hteatke  the  breath  of  life.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that  they  liye  and 
that  the;^  aie  or  expire.  All  Hying 
things  either  die  or  expire.  All  things 
that  die  or  expire  are  not  necessarily 
liyiog  things,  for  to  die  is  used  analo- 

Susty,  as  ^'  to  let  a  secret  die  within 
e  breast,"  and  ofiener  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  out  or  away.  Trees  liye 
and  die,  but  do  not  expire.  The  flame 
of  a  candle,  and  the  periods  of  time, 
neither  liye  nor  die,  yet  are  said  to 
expire. 

"  Oh  why  do  wretched  men  ao  mnch  desire 
To  draw  their  daja  onto  the  ntmoet  date. 

And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire. 
Knowing  the  mieerj  of  their  estate  P  ** 

SPBaiBBR. 

"  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  then  of  ye  shaU 
surely  di$.'—BibU, 

EXPLAIN.  Elucidate.  Illus- 
trate.    EXEMPUPY. 

To  Explain  (Lat.  explandre,  to 
make  plain  or  eUar)  is  simply  to  make 
intelligible  by  remoying  obscurity  or 
misunderstanding. 

To  Elucidate  (HikMaref  to  make 
clear;  iilcem,  U^ht)  and  Illustrate 
(tV/tutrams,  to  light  up)  are  to  make 


[explicit] 

mart  fuihf  intelligible.  The  field  of 
explanation  may  be  broad  or  narrow ; 
as,  to  explain  a  word,  or  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  while  explanation  in  itself 
is  extended  and  minute.  The  field  of 
eluddaiion  ia  commonly  broad.  We 
do  not  speak  of  elucidating  words, 
but  sabiects.  1  llustration  is  virid  eluci- 
dation  by  certain  specific  and  efiective 
means,  as  similitudes,  comparisons, 
appropriate  incidents  or  anecdotes, 
and  the  like,  graphic  representations 
and  even  artistic  drawings.  Explana- 
tion, however,  depends  as  much  on 
the  mind  and  views  of  the  explainer 
as  upon  the  thing  explained.  A  sub- 
ject could  only  be  elucidated  or  illus- 
trated in  one  way,  but  it  might  be  ex- 
plained  in  different  and  even  contra- 
riant  waySfSccording  to  the  explainers. 
Explanation  is  a  process  by  which  the 
hard  or  uncomprehended  becomes  un- 
derstood by  assimilating  it  to  the  easy 
and  famihar,  or  the  more  difficult 
is  interpreted  by  the  less  difficult, 
through  the  means  of  principles  al- 
ready accepted  and  known.  A  propo- 
sition seems  paradoxical  so  long  as 
one  does  not  see  the  link  which  con- 
nects it  with  such  known  and  received 
principles;  when  this  is  shown  we 
feel  sometimes  almost  ashamed  that 
we  did  not  see  the  explanation.  In 
works  of  systematic  science  it  is  a  de- 
fect if  explanation  is  needed,  because 
each  succeeding  position  ought  so 
clearly  to  follow  upon  the  preoedinff 
that  no  room  for  explanation  shaU 
exist. 

We  Exemplify  (Lat  sxemp Jtun,  an 
exampUy  BudJUclhrtj  to  mak»)  when  we 
explain  or  illustrate  by  producing  an 
example  of  the  law  or  rule.  (See 
Example.) 

"  The  ofaMTvatioii  thst  old  people  TV- 
member  best  those  things  whicD  entered 
into  their  thooghta  when  their  memories 
were  in  their  nill  strength  and  rigonris 
Terjr  remarknbl/  exempttfied  in  this  good 
lady  and  myaelf  when  we  are  in  conrersa- 
tion/*—  Gmardian. 

"  I  demanded  of  him  who  was  to  expUnn 
tiiem.  The  Papists,  I  told  him,  wonld  er- 
pUtin  some  of  them  one  way,  and  the  Be- 
Ibnaed  another.  The  Remonstrants  and 
iUiti-remonstrants  gare  their  different 
senses,  and  probably  the  Trinitarians  and 
the  Unitarians  wOI  profess  that  they  nnder^ 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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stand  not  saeh  other's  ezphcatioos." — 
Looks. 

*«  Proof  and  farther  ebteidatiom  of  the 
matters  complained  of."— BcmXB. 

"  To  prove  him  and  UktMtraU  his  high 
worth* 


EXPLICIT.  Express.  Explana- 
tory.   Categorical. 

ExPLicrr  (Lat.  explUlUui,  diten- 
tangled^  part,  of  srpAears,  to  ut^old) 
denotes  the  entire  unfolding  of  a  thing 
in  detail  of  expression,  and  so  as  to 
meet  every  point  and  obviate  the  ne- 
oesaity  of  supplement. 

Explanatory  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
essentially  supplemental,  and  the  ne- 
cessity ofexpianation  often  arises  from 
matters  not  having  been  made  suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

Express  (Lat.  expreitus,  deteribedy 
especially  in  words,  part.ot€xpH^hif ) 
combines  force  with  clearness  and  no- 
tice of  detul.  ExPLicrr  calls  attention 
to  the  comprehensiveness  and  pointed- 
ness  of  the  particulars,  Express  to  the 
force,  directness,  and  plainness  of  the 
whole.  An  express  oeclaration  goes 
fordbly  and  directly  to  the  point.  An 
explicit  declaration  leaves  nothingam- 
biguous.  Philosophically,  it  is  opposed 
to  implicit. 

"The  baptismal  creed.  I  say,  most  of 
necessitv  contain  explicitfy  in  it  at  least  all 
the  ftmoamentals  of  fldth,^— OlarkS. 

"As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  a  congress  -aa  altematlye  ex- 
press/y  proposed  to  them->Uiey  did  not  con- 
descend to;rigniiy  their  pleasnre.**— Burks. 

"  Yet  to  snch  as  are  grounded  in  the  tree 
belief,  these  earp/oiia/ory  creeds,  the  Nioene 
and  this  of  Athanasias,  m^ht  perhaps  be 
qmred ;  for  what  is  supernatural  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  sfMte  of  exposition." — Dry- 

DKV. 

Categorical  (Gr.  xAnryepm,  to 
vrtdieate)  is  a  term  which  wears  a 
logical  air.  A  categorical  proposition 
is  distinguished  from  a  hypothetical 
one ;  hence,  that  is  categorical  which  is 
a  straiffhtforward  expression  or  state- 
ment (Ustinctiy  affirmiitive  or  negative, 
without  doubt,  hesitation,  qualifica- 
tion, conditions,  or  contingencies, 
plain  and  to  the  point. 

"  They  appointed  that  of  the  synod  two 
should  be  chosen  delegates  who  should  im- 
mediately go  to  them,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  synod  warn  them  to  lay  by  all  other 
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answers,  «ad  at  the  next  Miaioa  eateaori' 
oallv  answer  whether  they  would  euibit 
thar  minds  ooneeming  the  points  in  coo- 
troTcrsy  or  no."— RiUL 

EXPLOIT.  Feat.  Achieve- 
ment. 

Exploit  (Fr.  expioiterj  to  wrrkj 
make  the  most  of,  Lat.  expac(tare)  is  a 
term  of  chiralrous  character,  indicat- 
ing a  deed  of  which  adTenturoaanesa 
and  Btrength  are  the  eharacteriatica. 

A  Feat  (Fr.  fait,  Lat.  factum^  a 
thing  done,  a  deed)  is  the  same  thing 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  admitting  a 
larger  admixture  of  the  elements  of 
skill  or  cleverDess :  as  we  might  speak 
of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  tne  Great, 
and  of  a  feat  of  horsemanship. 

Achievement  (Fr.  aehever,  to  tmng 
to  a  head,  chef,  edput,  a  head^  points 
not  only  to  the  greatness  of  the  deed 
but  to  the  qualities  which  have  led  to 
it,  which  may  have  heen  less  showy 
than  force  and  skill,  and  have  com- 
prised perseverance,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry. 

"  The  spirit-stirring  form 
Of  CsNar,  raptured  with  the  charm  of  rule 
And  bonndless  ISune,  impatient  for  exploits.'* 
Dter. 

"The  warlike  feats  I  hare  done.*'— 
Shakbspkabe. 

'*  But  loring  virtue,  all  aohUvements  fmat. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last." 
Wallkb. 

EXPOUND.    Interpret. 

Expound  (Lat  eiponiire,  to  set  forth) 
denotes  sustained  explanation ;  while 
a  mere  word  or  phrase  may  be  ex- 
plained, a  whole  work  or  parts  of  it 
may  be  expounded.  Exposition  is 
continuous  critical  explanation. 

Intekpret  (Lat.  «nt«rprJ*tort),  be- 
yond the  mere  sense  of  verbal  transla- 
tion from  one  bnguage  to  another, 
conveys  the  idea  of  private  or  per- 
sonal explanation  of  what  is  capable 
of  more  than  one  view.  Hence  inter- 
pretation is  more  arbitrary  than  ex- 
position and  more  theoretical  than 
explanation.  Expound  relates  onl^ 
to  words  in  series.  Interpret  is 
applicable  also  to  anything  of  a  sym- 
bolical character,  as  to  interpret  a 
dream  or  a  prophecy.  It  has  also,  in 
common  with  mj plains  an  application 


SYNONYMS  [exploit] 

to  anything  which  may  be  viewed  in 
different  lights,  as  the  actions  of  men. 
In  this  way,  to  explain  conduct  would 
rather  be  to  account  for  it ;  to  inter- 
pret it  would  be  to  assign  motives  or 
significance  to  it.  Explanation  deals 
with  facta,  interpretation  with  causes 
also.  I  explain  when  I  give  the  mean- 
ing of  a  thing,  I  interpret  when  I  give 
my  view  of  that  meanmg. 

*<  The  Pundits  are  the  expounders  of  the 
Hindu  law."-.8iB  W.  Joxxs. 
*'  Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needfhl 

sure 
To  saving  hith,  diat  Scripture  leases  ob- 
scure P 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  waj^ 
For  what  one  sect  interprets  all  sects  may." 

EXPRESS.  SiONiPT.  Testify. 
Intimate. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
sense  of  communicating  to  others  what 
is  in  one's  own  mind.  Not  only  words^ 
but  gestures,  movements,  and  the  like 
may  serve  to  ExpRES8,which  is  simplj 
to  manifest  in  a  plain  manner.  Even 
silence  is  sometimes  expressive.  Ex- 
pression is  good  when  the  idea  is  put 
forth  in  a  just  and  life-like  way  with 
logical  or  descriptive  force  and  accu- 
racyof  representation,or  by  any  natural 
or  artistic  media  of  such  manifestations. 
As  ExpR  ESS  is  generally  said  of  feelings 
and  opinions,  so  Signify  (Fr.  signifier^ 
Lat.  signtf^dre)  is  said  of  wishes',  in- 
tentions, or  desires ;  this  also  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,  by  looks,  words, 
writing,  or  other  acts ;  as,  to  signify 
assent  oy  a  nod.  Sionipy  implies 
more  strongly  than  Express  the  exis- 
tmoe  of  some  person  affected,  while 
Express  is  more  abstract,  as,  **  His 
countenance  expressed  disappoint- 
ment," that  is,  would  have  done  so  to 
any  who  might  have  witnessed  it. 
Signified  would  have  implied  infor- 
mation personally  convey^. 

Testify  (Lat.  testXf^dri,  to  bear  uit~ 
tuuy  to  demonstrate)  is  commonly  em> 
ployed  of  inner  feeling  as  made  evi- 
dent to  others  ^  as,  to  testify  joy,  sor- 
row, approbation,  one's  sense  of  an- 
other's merit,  and  the  like  ;  *'  His 
countenance  testified  satisfaction," 
that  is,  generall;^,  where  Signified 
would  have  implied  some  person  or 
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penons  on  whom  the  expression  took 
effect.  To  sig^nifj  is  in  snort  a  matter 
of  communication,  to  testify  of  demon- 
stration, to  express  of  declaration. 

To  Intimate  (Lat.  inVimare,  to  bring 
within  J  to  publish)  is  to  express  with- 
out fulness,  but  with  sumcient  apti- 
tude and  clearness,  avoiding  all  super- 
fluity of  declaration.  Hence  the  term 
is  well  employed  of  such  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  as  are  indirect,  as, 
**Hi8  courtlv  reception  of  the  dele- 
gates seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was 
not  unfayourablj  inclined  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission."  When  one  per- 
Ron  intimates  a  thing  to  another,  it  is 
commonly  something  in  which  that 
other  is  personally  interested. 

'*  When  Bt.  John  Baptist  came  preaching 
repentance  onto  Iarael«  the  people  asked 
him,  saying,  '  What  shall  we  do  P '  mean- 
ing in  what  manner  they  should  expreu 
their  repentance."— Shabp. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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Thisi 

Are  this  for  that."^-SMiTH,   WectUh  qf 

Nations. 

**  la  Tain  Thj  ereatnres  tegMy  of  Thee, 

Till  Thoa  proclaim  Thyself. 

COWPSR. 

A  demonstratire  expression  is  com- 
monly set  over  against  some  opposite 
feeling  in  another.  Testify,  like  Pro- 
test, wears  an  air  of  demonstration 
against  i  but  this  is  accidental,  not 
essential. 

"  Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed 
me,  had  prerailed  with  them  to  propose 
this  treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay 
hold  on  the  opportunity,  intimating  by  his 
words  and  gestures  that  if  I  refued  it  I 
should  not  hare  another."— LuDLOW,  JUo- 


EXPRESSION.    Tebm.    Word. 

Word  is  the  more  general,  but 
could  not  be  called  the  generic  ex- 
pression here,  because  an  expression 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  word. 
Word  (A.  S.  word)  is  the  spoken  ex- 
pression (which  mtkj  be  reduced  to 
writing)  of  a  conception  or  an  idea. 

A  Term  (Lat.  termtntts),  in  its 
logical  sense,  is  anything  wnich  may 
Ibrm  the  subiect  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, ana  called  the  term  from  the 
ttct  that  it  occupies  a  position  at  one 
or  other  end  of  it ;  as,  "Every  man 


18  mortal:"  here  every  man  is  the  one 
term,  ana  mortal  the  other.  In  re- 
ference to  the  practical  distinction  be- 
tween these,  Word  represents  gene- 
rally an  utterance  of  our  thoughts  or 
feelmgs;  Term  is  the  sam  e  thingvie  wed 
in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  ex- 
pressions or  subjects,  as  "  a  scientific 
term,"  "  a  geographical  term,"  and  so 
on,  implying  that  it  has  a  specijie  stamp; 
so  we  say  in  reasoning,  '*  It  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  define  the  terms 
employed."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  to  define 
all  the  words.  In  this  way.  Term  is  re- 
stricted to  the  main  parts  of  speech, 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  In  a 
looser  way,  it  is  simply  synonymous 
wiUi  Word. 

Expression  (jALexprestuSydescribed, 
especially  in  words;  part  ofexptHmh-e) 
in  this  connexion  means  not  so  much 
a  word  or  term,  though  it  may  mean 
this,  as  affuxi«  ofspeech.  Hence  ex- 
pressions are  veiy  often  phrases  or 
collocations  of  words.  Any  number 
of  words  which  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  or  statement,  whether  one  or 
more,  may  be  called  an  expression. 
Even  an  interjection,  as  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment,  emotion,  or  feel- 
ing, might  be  called  an  expression  of 
it.  In  the  choice  of  words  is  shown 
the  pnhty  of  lan^age,  in  the  choice 
of  terms  the  precision  of  n>eech ;  on 
the  choice  of^expressions  depend  the 
brilliancy  and  effectiveness  of  style. 
Word  is  a  matter  of  simple  speech,  or 
the  science  of  it — that  is,  grammar. 
Usage  determines  its  meaning.  Term 
is  a  matter  of  subject ;  its  force  is  de- 
termined by  agreement.  Expression 
is  a  matter  of  thought ;  its  merit  de- 
pends on  the  turn  given  to  it. 

"  He  (Charles  II.)  never  read  the  Scrip- 
tures nor  laid  things  together  further  than 
to  turn  them  to  a  jest,  or  for  some  lively 
expression."— BvBS&T. 

"The  ideas  the  terms  stand  for.*'— 
Looks. 

**  Man  had  by  nature  his  own  organs  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  firame  articulate 
sounds  which  we  call  toords/*—Jbid. 

EXTENSIVE.    Large. 

Extensive  (Lat.  extensivuSf  exten- 
dXr$,  to  stretch  out)  only  applies  to 
superficial  spreading. 
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Large  (Fr.  largty  Lat.  lam»)  i» 
much  more  compreheniiTe  umI  Tan- 
ouBly  applicable :  l,to  superficial  ex- 
tent, in  which  it  is  synonymoiis  with 
extenaive,  as  a  large  field  or  an  exten- 
aiTe  field ;  2,  of  siae  or  bulk,  as  a  large 
stone ;  3,  of  quantity,  as  a  large  supply; 
4,  nunaber,  as  a  Uu^e  number,  or  as- 
sembly ;  5,  of  cubic  contents,  as  a  large 
bag.  Both  La  ROE  and  Extensive  are 
employedin  secondary  senses ;  Large 
in  that  case  denoting  abundance  of 
source  or  supply,  Extensive  denoting 
wideneas  of  operation.  A  large  heart, 
large  bounty,  extensive  benevolence. 
Extensive  learning  or  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  in  {nrticular. 

**  One  great  o«iue  of  our  iaMnaibilitj  to 
the  ^oodnew  of  the  Creator  is  the  very  cx> 
tenstvenets  of  Ri»  bonntj."— Pauet. 
"  Circlet  are  iiraiMd  not  that  abonad 
In  largeneu,  ont  the  ezaetlj  round. 
8o  life  we  prmiee  that  doet  ezoel 
Not  in  maeh  time,  bnt  Mtinfc  wdL' 


EXTENT.    Limit. 

Extent  is  superficial  spreading  in 
one  direction,  or  several,  or  all. 

Limit  (Lat  ihnXtem)  is  the  bound- 
ing or  restraining  of  such  extent.  I'he 
former  term,  therefore,  is  expansive 
in  its  force,  the  latter  restrictive  ^  the 
one  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  positive, 
the  other  of  a  negative  idea. 
**  Whatantie  notions  form  the  haman  mind, 
Ferreraelj  mad«  and  obetinatelj  blind. 
Life  in  its  large  extent  is  senroe  a  span. 
Yet,  wondrons  frensy,  grent  designs  we 

plan, 
4nd  shoot  oar  thoughts  beyoiid  the  dnte  of 

man."  CoTTOK. 

"  Ye  firiends  to  trnth,  jt  statesmen  who 


The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  de- 
cay, 

Tis  yovrs  to  Judge  how  wide  the  Umitt 
stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 
(iOLDSMITH. 

EXTENUATE.    Palliate. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
moral  conduct  and  the  lessening  of  its 
guilt. 

To  Extenuate  (Lat.  exthtuarty  to 
draw  out  tojineneu,  ex  and  tenuis^  thin) 
is  to  diminish  the  conception  of  crime 
or  guilt  by  the  allegation  of  pleas  or  . 
the  consicferation  of  attendant  circum-  I 
stances.  I 


8TNONYM8  [kXTENT] 

To  Paluate  (Lat.  paUiumy  a  cover* 
let,  an  upptr  garment)  is  to  seek  to 
lower  the  intrinsic  guilt  or  evil  of  the 
thing  itself.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
departure  of  a  term  from  its  etymo- 
logical meaning ;  to  palliate  not  aig- 
nirjrin^  any  loneer  to  hide  a  crime  by 
throwmg  a  cloak  over  it,  but  to  soften 
down  the  enormity  of  it.  Wrongis  ex- 
tenuated by  attendant  drcumatances ; 
it  is  palliated  by  sophistry.  Palliation 
is  never  the  same  thing  with  juatice, 
but  extenuation  may  be.  Palliation 
is  restricted  to  crime ;  extenuation  is 
extended  to  guilt  and  punishment, 
and  even  to  ills  generally.  When  we 
speak  of  a  palliation  of  evils,  it  is  as 
opposed  to  lasting  remedies. 

**  As  to  the  other  matters  objected  aoaiBSt 
me,  which  in  their  tnm  I  shall  mention  to 
yon,  remember  once  more  I  do  not  mean  to 
extemiate  or  ezcnse.**— Bubkb. 
The  orisinsl  sense  of  Palliate  occurs 
curiously  in  the  following : — 

"Horace  had  his  Biaoenas,  and  Virgil  his 
Angustns,  and  it  is  the  aocnstomed  manner 
of  onr  modem  writers  always  to  palhate 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some 
worthy  patron."— BoULTOX*  Jiedidne. 

EXTERIOR.  External.  Out- 
ward. Extraneous.  Extrinsic. 
Foreign. 

Outward  is  strictly  toward  the  out- 
side, as  *' outward  bound," and,  by  an 
extension  of  meaning,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  outside.  It  is  thus  the  generic 
term^  and  may  mean  on  the  surface  or 
contiguous  to  it. 

"He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  oif<- 
wardl^.^^Engluh  Bible. 

Exterior  and  External  (Lat. 
extra f  extemut,  vithout)  both  iinply 
connsxtorif  while  Extraneous  (Lat. 
extrdiuuMf  from  the  same  root)  implies 
no  connexion  with,  but  detachment  or 
remoteness  from,  the  surface.  Ex- 
terior is  opposed  to  interior,  external 
to  internal.  The  skin  is  an  exterior, 
the  dress  an  external,  covering.  That 
which  is  external  is  connectedcloaely 
with  the  outward  parts;  that  whicn 
is  exterior  goes  to  constitute  them. 
That  is  extraneous  which  affects  us 
from  a  distance,  as ''extraneous  aid." 
Extraneous  is  an  epithet  of  quali- 
ties, not  substances. 

Extrinsic  (Lat.  extrinstcuty  adverb. 


[extrayaqant]    discriminated. 
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from  t0tMout)has  the  sense  ofEzTERNAL 
in  such  a  way  as  to  foim  no  essential 
or  inseparable  part,  as,  '*  The  intrin- 
sic &cultieB  of  the  mind  may  be  im- 
prored  in  power  by  the  extrinsic  aids 
of  mental  training ; "  ''The  external 
need  of  dress  is  one  thing,  the  extrin- 
sic superfluity  of  ornament  another." 

Foreign  (O.  Fr.forain,  L.  Lat.y"»r- 
dntfia)  means  wholly  beside  the  mark, 
and  has  no  connexion  or  relevancy  at 
all.  That  is  foreign  which  is  inhar- 
monious in  character,  spirit,  or  pur- 
pose. 

"  In  fpeedi  of  znan  the  whupering  which 
they  call  sosnrnis  in  Latin,  whether  it  be 
loader  or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound,  but 
the  speaking  ont  is  an  exterior  sonnd.** — 
Baook. 

"  The  next  circnmstanee  to  be  remarked 
is  that  whilst  the  caritiM  of  the  body  are 
so  cooil^nirated  as  extemaily  to  exhibit  the 
inast  exact  eonespondencj  of  the  opposita 
sides,  the  contents  of  these  cavities  uve  no 
•Qch  correspondency.  **—Palet. 

"  *  If  the  eye/  says  He, '  be  sin^,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.'  That  is, 
nothing  extraneous  must  cleave  to  or  join 
with  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing,  but  it  must 
be  solely  and  entirely  to  itself  and  its  bare 
object,  as  naked  as  truth,  as  pure,  simple, 
and  unmixed  as  sincerity."— SoiTTH. 

'*More  obeenre  the  characters  of  men 
than  the  ord«  of  thinn ;  to  the  one  we  are 
formed  by  nature  ana  by  that  srfmpathy 
firom  which  we  are  so  strongly  led  to  take 
part  in  the  passions  and  manners  of  our 
fellow-men.  The  other  is  as  it  were /orn^n 
and  extnameoJ.'*— BuBKB. 

EXTRAORDINARY.    Rsmark- 

ABI.E. 

The  ExnuoRDiNABY  ([Lat.  extra- 
ordinariui)  is  that  which  is  ont  of  the 
ordinaiy  course,  or  exceeds  ordinary 
limits.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
matter  of  specific  observation,  it  is 
synonymous  with  Remarkable  (Fr. 
remarquer^  to  remark)  \  but  where  it 
does  not  excite  such  observation  or 
remark,  it  is,  of  course,  not  remark- 
able. An  extraordinary  dress  is  re- 
markable ;  but  this  could  not  be  said 
of  an  ^'  extraordinary  loan."  The  re- 
markable combines  the  extraordinary 
with  the  noticeable.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  ia  a  twofold  sense  of 
the  extraordinary — ^that  which  is  un- 
like the  common  ooune,  law,  or 
nature  of  the  object,  and  that  which  is 


unlike  the  common  course  of  our  own 
observation.  The  one  is  extraordinary 
in  iUelff  the  other  to  us.  The  re- 
markable is  the  extraordinanr  to  us. 
The  dress  of  an  Asiatic,  while  not 
extraordinarv  in  itself,  may  be  extra- 
ordinary, and  therefore  remarkable,  to 
a  European.  In  common  parlance,  tiiat 
is  extraordinary  which  excites  8ur- 
jurise ;  that  is  remarkable  which  ex- 
cites some  degree  of  admiration  also. 

"  They  think  to  atone  for  their  sins  and 
neglects  of  this  kind  by  showing  some  extror 
ordinary  boun^  to  the  poor."— Sharp. 

"Above  all  thin^  this  ma  remarkable 
and  admirable  in  him,  the  arts  he  had  to 
.  acquire  the  good  opinion  and  kindnesses  of 
all  sorts  of  men."— Cowuby. 

EXTRAVAGANT.  Prodigal. 
Lavish.     Profuse. 

Extravagant  (Lat.  extra,  beyond, 
and  vUgari,  to  wander)  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  modes  of  expenditure  of 
money.  Any  person  or  thine  which 
exceeds  due  bounds  in  thought, 
speech,  or  action,  may  be  termed 
extravagant;  as  ''extravagant  in 
praise,  '' extravagant  abuse,"  ''ex- 
travagant compliment."  As  applied 
to  manner  of  living,  extravagance 
comes  of  allowing  the  habituai  ab- 
sence of  self-restraint  and  reflexion, 
a  vaeue  wandering  of  the  thoughta 
and  aesires  unrestrained  by  ideas  of 
measurement  and  proportion.  A  man 
of  small  means  may  thus  be  vexy  ex- 
travagant. 

Prodigal  (Lat.  prmO^Srs,  to  drive 
away,  to  tavander)  denotes  a  love  of 
lar^  ana  excessive  expenditure, 
which  comes  of  want  of  recognizing 
the  necessary  limitation  of  a// human 
resources,  and  is  by  its  nature  a  vice 
of  the  rich.  The  poor  man  who  may 
be  extravagant  is  hindered  by  cir- 
cumstances from  being  prodigal, 
though  he  may  have  the  natural  in- 
clination to  be  so.  Extravagant  and 
Prodigal  are  both  terms  expressive  of 
character  or  habits,  while  Lavish 
(O.  Eng.  lave^  to  throw  or  pour  out) 
and  Pbopusb  (Lat.  pr^uitu,  part,  of 
jn^uwUre,  to  pour  forth)  relate  to 
S|>eoific  actions.  To  lavish  is  to  spend 
with  superfluous  and  therefore  foolish 
liberalitjr,  as  the  return  or  good  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  or 
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effort.  Men  may  be  larish  of  mach  be- 
sides money  anu  treasure,  tse,g,  pnue. 
censure,  as  we  may  be  also  prodigal 
of  time,  strength,  and  the  like.  Pro- 
pusE  is  less  strong  than  Lavish,  and 
denotes  the  gi^in^  forth  in  great 
abundance.  This  is  so  likely  to  be 
superfluouSfthat  Profuse  is  often  used 
in  an  unfavourable  sense,  as  Lavish 
always  is.  Yet  this  is  not  always  so, 
as,  **  ornaments  are  proiusely  em- 
ployed in  the  building,"  is  not  the 
same  as  if  we  said.  ^*  too  profusely," 
and  '*  profuse  benencence  is  not  dis- 
praise. We  are  extravagant  when  we 
spend  more  than  we  can  afford.  We 
are  profuse  when  we  give  &wfty  in 
neat  or  excessive  quantities.  Pro- 
fuseness,  therefore,  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
travagance, namely,  an  extravsgant 
expenditure  ou  other  objects  than  our- 
selves. A  man  is  extravagant,  for  in- 
stance, in  household  expenses,  house, 
dress,  plate,  diet,  luxuries  of  any  kind. 
A  man  is  extravagant  in  his  praise 
or  compliments  when  he  exaggerates 
them,  profuse  when  he  deius  too 
largely  in  them,  lavish  when  he  thinks 
nothing  of  reserving  or  moderating 
them. 

"Upon  which  Mcoonts  it  hath  been  that 
mankind  hath  heen  more  extravagantly 
mnd  in  ouuiy  tenets  abont  reliaion  than  in 
anTthins  ebe  whataoever.  For  in  other 
tbinn  the  ue  of  reason  is  permitted,  but 
in  religion  it  hath  been  almost  wxiTexiallf 
denied.  '*— O1.AWIJLL. 

"  Pndigaiity  is  the  derO's  steward  and 
purse-bearer,  ministering  to  all  sorts  of 
▼iee :  and  it  is  hard,  if  not  imiioasible,  for  a 
fTodigal  person  to  be  gnilty  of  no  other  vice 
bat  prmii^a/tty.**— South. 

"  Tertnliian  very  tmly  obeerreth,  God  is 
not  a  taoiMher,  bnt  a  dispenser  of  His  bles- 
sings.'*—FoTHXRBT. 

"  He  who  with  a  promisevons,  vndistin- 
gnishing  profuiemeu  does  not  so  moeh  dis- 

Cenae  as  tnrow  away  what  he  has,  proclaims 
imself  a  fool  to  all  the  mtellifent  world 
about  him/'-^ouTH. 

EXULT.    Rbjoicb. 

Exult,  true  to  its  etymology  (Lat 
extuUart,  to  qtring  up)y  is  more  de- 
monstrative and  external  than  Re- 
joice (O.  Fr.  rejoirf  N.  Ft,  refouiri 
Lat.  gmtderef  to  moice),  which  is  lively 
and  pleasurable,  but  ma^  be  compara- 
tively cabn.  It  is  possible  lo  rejoioe 
inwudly.     We  exult  openly.     We 


SYNONYMS  [exult] 

rejoice  in  the  possession  or  at  the 
accession  of  a  good.  We  exult  when 
it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ^ve  us  an 
advantage.  The  brave  soldier  rejoices 
in  the  victory.  The  savage  wairior 
exults  over  his  fsllen  foe. 


F. 

FABLE.  Fiction.  Fabrication. 
Parable.  Alleoory.  Novel.  Ro- 
mance. 

Fable  (Lat.  fabtUay  from  fori,  to 
tpoak)  is  a  feigned  tide  intended  to 
convey  some  lesson  of  instruction,  its 
proper  sphere  being  that  of  prudential 
morality.  Such  being  its  object,  it 
does  not  scruple  to  violate  natural 
truth,  and  to  introduce  talking 
trees,  or  talking  animals,  or  un- 
historic  and  unreal  personases.  The 
fable  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ulegory  in 
which  the  actions  are  probable  and 
natural,  while  the  agents  may  be  un- 
natural. 

"  Fablu  were  flnt  began  and  raised  to 
the  highest  peiliKtion  in  the  eastern  cavn- 
tries,  where  they  wrote  in  signs  and  spoke 
in  parables,  and  delivered  the  most  useftil 
precepts  in  delightAil  stories,  which  for  their 
aptness  were  entertaining  to  the  most  jndi- 
oons,  and  led  the  rulgar  into  nnderstand- 
inff,  by  snrprisinff  them  with  their  novelty.** 
—Prior  axd  Montaouk. 

Fiction  (Lat.  A'ctionsm,  a  fashum" 
ing,  a  feigning)  denotes  any  produc- 
tion of  the  imagination,  whether  deal- 
inff  in  the  natural  or  unnatural.  As 
a  literary  term  it  implies  an  end  of 
amusement  or  instruction,  or  both. 
Fiction  may  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ric term,  of  which  the  rest  are  species. 
It  means,  in  its  broadest  sense,  any- 
thing^et^n^i.  Fiction  is  opposed  to 
what  IS  real,  as  fabrication  is  opposed 
to  what  is  true ;  the  common  end  of 
the  first  is  to  entertain,  of  the  second 
to  mislead  and  deceive,  either  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  work  or  the 
genuineness  of  its  authorship. 

"  Th»  Jiction  of  these  golden  apples  kept 
by  a  dragon.'*— RaIXGH. 

**  Our  books  were  not  fabricated  with  aa 
aceommodaticm    to    prevaih'ng   usages. " — 

PAI.BT. 

A  Fabrication  (Lat  fUbrieatiinem, 
aframingfe^nnmeting)  differs  from  a 


[fabric] 


fiction  in  that  the  author,  knowing  it 
to  be  fake,  pats  it  forth  as  true. 

A  Parable  (Gr.  vapaQokhf  irapa, 
altmgsidej  and  ^aXXkv,  to  cast  or  place) 
is  an  illustration  of  moral  or  spiritual 
truth  through  the  vehicle  of  natural 
or  secular  processes  or  occurrences. 
Such  at  least  are  the  parables  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  assume  laws 
in  harmony  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  world,  so  that  the  facts 
of  the  one  may  tend  to  explain  the 
other.  Unlike  the  fable,  the  parable 
teaches  truth  for  itself,  and  not  as 
being  the  interest  of  man  only ;  and 
having  this  high  and  sacred  end  in 
▼iew.  It  cannot  stoop  to  such  unnatural 
violations  as  the  fable  employs,  being 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  profounder 
reverence.  There  was  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  word  parable  was 
taken  to  mean  almost  anything  alle- 

Erical  in  speech,  especially  if  more  or 
is  hard  to  understand ;  as  that  which 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible  calls 
the  parable  of  Jotham  is  strictly  a 
fable,  as  that  which  it  calls  the  Parable 
of  the  Vine  is  strictly  an  allegory.  So 
in  Ezekiel,  <*  Ah,  Lord  God,  doth  he 
not  speak  parables  ? "  the  word  here  is 
equivalent  to  riddles. 

'*The  Holy  Scriptnre  hath  her  figure 
and  history,  her  mystery  and  Terity,  her 
parable  and  plain  doctrine."— BAliE. 

An  Alleoort  (iXXqyoMo,  aXXof.ot/t«r, 
and  dyopiuw,  /  tpedk)  differs  both  from 
Fable  and  Parable,  in  that  the  pro- 
perties of  persons  are  fictitiously  repre- 
sented as  attached  to  things,  to  which 
they  are  as  it  were  transferred.  The 
allegory  mav  be  in  any  kind  of  artis- 
tic or  verbal  representation.  A  figure 
of  Peace  and  Viotory  crowning  some 
historical  personage  is  an  allegory. 
'*  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches," 
is  a  spoken  allegory.  In  the  parable 
there  is  no  transference  of  properties. 
The  parable  of  the  sower  represents 
all  thmgs  as  according  to  their  proper 
nature.  In  the  allegory  quoted  above 
the  properties  of  the  vine  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  branches  are  transferred 
to  the  person  of  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles and  disciples.  A  parable  worlrcd 
out  at  great  leneth,  as  the ''  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  is  eiuled  an  allegory. 

**  Make  no  more  allegoriei  in  Seriptvre 
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than  needs  most ;  the  fkthera  were  too  fire- 
qnent  in  them;  they,  indeed,  before  they 
onderatood  the  literal  senae,  looked  out  for 
an  atleffory.**—6iLUys:v. 

A  Novel  (Fr.  nouvelUfnewSfatale) 
is  a  fiction  (as  at  present  employed) 
with  something  of  dramatic  plot,  de- 
signed to  show  the  workings  of  human 
passion,  and  is  such  that  in  themselves 
there  is  no  iniponsibility  in  the  inci- 
dents of  it.  Novels  in  old  English 
bore  the  sense  of  Tiewt. 

"  Some  came  of  cnrioeity  to  hear  some 
wwei*."— Latimer. 

It  then  came  to  mean  a  tale  especially 
of  love  and  passion,  which  might  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  incident 
in  a  larger  work,  before  it  came  to 
mean,  as  at  present,  a  work  complete 
in  itself. 

"  The  trifling  novels  which  Ariosto  in- 
serted in  his  poems.'*~DRTDEir. 

The  Romance  (<es  quotation)  is  a 
novel  which  deals  in  surprising  and 
adventurous  incidents,  in  order  to 
strike  by  means  of  the  marvellous, 
without  the  historic  probability  of  the 
novel  of  the  present  day.  They  were 
conunonly  metrical,  and  turned  on 
chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion. 

"  The  Latin  tongne,  as  is  observed  by  an 
ingenioos  writer,  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
France  about  the  ninth  oentory,  and  was 
succeeded  by  what  was  called  the  romance 
tongue,  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  songs  of  chi- 
valrv  became  the  most  popular  compositions 
in  that  language,  they  were  empnatically 
called  romans  or  romonte, though  this  name 
was  at  first /riven  to  any  piece  of  poetry."— 
Pkbcy,  BeSquet. 

FABRIC.    Manvfacturb. 

The  difference  between  the  above 
is  simply  determined  by  usage,  except 
that  Manupacturb  (liat.  mdnuf actus, 
made  by  the  hand)  denotes  a  process  as 
well  as  a  result.  Fabric  the  result 
alone. 

Fabric  (Lat.  ftlJbriea,  a  tDorkshop, 
an  artistic  production)  applies  to  things 
constructed,  and  to  things  woven, 
Manufacturb  to  things  produced  by 
art  from  raw  materials  tor  personal 
use,  but  not,  like  Fabric,  to  building. 
As  Manufacture  expresses  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  certain  fabrics. 
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[face] 


FACE.    Front. 

Some  confiksion  arises  in  the  fign- 
rative  use  of  these  terms,  from  the 
Uteral  meaning  of  them. 

The  Face  (LhUfUcut)  is  the  coun- 
tenance or  features. 

Ihe  Front  (Lat./Twilm)  is  the 
whole  anterior  side  of  the  figure,  and 
BO  the  words  might  he  supposed 
simplj  applioahle  according  to  this 
analogy.  But.the  analogy  is  not  easy, 
because  the  Latin  frons  means  fore- 
hsady  and  so  face»  For  instance,  the 
face  of  a  dock  is  analogous  to  the  face 
of  a  man,  hut  we  should  hardly  say, 
the  front  of  a  picture,  hut  the  face, 
though  it  he  more  analogous  to  the 
whole  front  of  a  man.  The  face  of  a 
house  is  the  surface  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  it,  as  the  posterior  wall  is  the 
back.  On  the  other  hand,  the  front 
of  a  stage  is  strictly  accordinf^  to 
analogy.  Again,  other  conceptions 
enter.  The  fisce  of  a  thing  is  often 
taken  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  dis- 
tinctivdy  marked  and.  as  it  were, 
featured.  It  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  we  speak  of  the  hce  of  a  watch. 

"  The  whole  face  of  the  groand.''— A10- 
UihBibU, 

*'  A  band  of  itrong  aad  naewy  bows. 
Out  of  the  wmj  pek'd  the  front  of  all  the 
field."  DRI.TTON. 

FACE.    Countenance.    Visaoe. 

The  Face  is  that  which  is  anatomi- 
cally  composed  of  its  features;  and  so 
the  term  is  applicable  to  brutes  and 


The  Countenance  (Lat.  eontl- 
nentia,  in  a  later  sense,  of  holdhtgf 
boaringf  bohaving  one't  self)  is  the  fitce 
as  expreesire  of  the  soul,  with  its 
thoughts,  reflexions,  passions,  or 
emotions,  and  so  belongs  only  to 
human  beings. 

The  Visage  (Fr.  visage)  is  the  face 
regarded  in  a  fixed  asp^  and  not  in 
its  emotional  variations.  So  a  laugh- 
ing face,  a  laughing  countenance,  but 
we  should  hardly  say  a  laughing 
▼isage.  Visage  is  a  term  indicative 
of  something  marked  and  impressire 
in  the  fiioa.  as  dignity,  sternness, 
ffrimness.  It  is  not  employed  of  the 
ughter  or  more  cheerful  looks. 


"  Whfle  the  men  wore  ehoet  so  loofc  esd 
pkked  that  they  were  forced  to  ranport  the 
points  by  chains  ftrom  their  middle,  the 
tsdiea  eieeted  sneh  pyramids  on  their  heads 
that  the  /bee  became  the  centre  of  the 
bolj.**— WALPOLR,  jtuedota  of  Painting. 
**  Even  kept  her  eoyattmanot  when  the  lid 

remored 
Disclosed  the  heart  onfortnnatdy  loTod." 
Drtdsh. 
'*  Get  70V  gone  1 
Ont  on  a  most  importvnate  aspect, 
A  vimgB  of  demand." 

Shakrsprarb. 

FACETIOUS.  Jocose.  Jocular. 
Pleasant. 

Facetiousness  (Lat./<ferli«,  wtti" 
cwm)  is  a  kind  of  afiected  humour,  to 
which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that 
a  smirk  does  to  a  smile. 

Jocose  and  Jocular  (Lat.^')fcotttf, 
j^\Uarii)  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
jocui,  a  joke,  and  jXctUta.  a  little  joke. 
The  jocose  pokes  fun,  the  jocular  in- 
sinuates it. 

Pleasantry  (Fr.  plaimnterie^  phi- 
stint,  pleawnt)  carries  the  notion,  not 
of  abstract  joke,  like  facetious,  but  of  a 
tendency  to  personal  raillery,  though 
of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  obtrusiTe. 
The  facetious  had  formerly  a  higher 
meaning  than  at  present,  when  it  is 
hardly  used  but  in  modified  disparage- 
ment, answering  at  one  time  to  the  I^t. 
f^ittUy^UgantiM  humorous.  It  denotes 
atpresent  something  like  manufactured 
wit  which  has  no  heartiness  of  joke. 

"B.  answers  feirjfaeetumsfy,  1  must  own, 
that  a  command  to  lend  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  and  a  command  to  bonnow  withont 
returning  anythingacain,  seem  rery  diffe- 
rent commands.  "--watbr]:.an]>. 
Jocose  seems  to  be  more  general,  and 
Jocular  more  specific.  A  man's  dis- 
position might  be  jocose,  his  demea- 
nour on  a  particular  occasion  jocular. 
The  jocose  lore  ^okea,  the  jocular 
make  jokes.  The  jocular,  too,  is  more 
demonstrative  than  the  jocose. 

"  I  had  indeed  the  caraoral  punishment 
of  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are 
pleased  Jooosdy  to  call  mounting  the  ros- 
trum for  one  hour."— Pope. 

"  At  different  times  he  appears  as  serious 
as  a  judge,  and  as  Jocular  as  a  merry- 
andrew." — Spectator. 

'•  People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
fbrce  which  pleawantry  in  eompany  has  npon 
all  those  with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent 
oonTerses.**— /btrf. 


[failing] 

FACTIOUS.  Sm)itiou8. 
Factiovs  (Lat.  factiasus,  factio^  a 
party^  side,  tect)  means  appertaining 
to,  or,  as  employed  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to,  the  raising  of  dissension  and 
opposition,  more  especially  for  ends 
of  private  interest. 

S£DiTious(Lat  stditidsuSfStditiOfdis- 
tensioiiy  strife)  means  tending  to  excite 
disturbance  in  the  State  or  community, 
short  of  insurrection.  The  terms  seem 
at  present  differenced  mainlv  by  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  used,.  Sedi- 
tious relates  to  the  manifestation  of 
political  principle  or  feeling ;  factious 
IS  used  in  connexion  with  minor 
affairs  of  administration.  In  a  meet- 
ing of  equals  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  resolutions  in  common,  the  conduct 
of  individuals  might  betray  factious 
opposition,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  needless 
kind,  and  actuated  by  personal  mo- 
tires,  where  Seditious  would  be  too 
grave  and  political  a  term.  The 
factious  man  is  troublesome,  the  se- 
ditious man  dangerous.  The  factious 
man  uses  his  power,  influence,  or 
money  inAnrtheranoe  of  hisown  riews ; 
the  seditious  man,  unless  he  be  a  de- 
magogue, has  probably  none  of  these 
means  to  employ. 

"  Christianity  if  an  humble,  quiet,  peace- 
able, and  orderiy  religion,  not  iuA»y  or  ot- 
teatatioos,  not  aMnmin|(  or  censorioas,  not 
faxUmu  or  inmoltnoas.^— Wlterlakd. 

*'  If  anrthinff  paes  in  a  religions  meeting 
SM<iftoM«/y,«ndcontTU7  to  the  public  peace, 
it  is  to  be  punished  in  the  tame  manner  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a 
fisir  <»  market." — Locke. 

FACTOR.  Agent.  Broker. 
There  is  little  difference  in  these 
words  themselres.  A  Factor  ^Lat. 
Jactortm,  a  doer)  and  Agent  (Lat. 
^cre,  to  act)  being  persons  who  act 
on  behalf  of  others ;  out  an  agent  has 
more  discretionary  power,  and  repre- 
sents his  employers  interests  more 
generally  ^  a  tactor  transacts  business 
on  commissic*!.  The  factor  differs 
from  the  Broker  (etym.  uncertain), 
in  that  he  is  the  consignee  of  goods, 
and  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  name, 
while  tne  broker  is  only  a  middleman 
and  takes  no  possession. 

"  The  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  Is  no- 
thing more  than  a  change  for  their  agents. 
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factore,  «nd  deputies  to  meet  in,  to  take 
care  of  their  alTairs  and  to  support  their  in- 
terests.*'~Bu  eks. 

"My  employment,  which  is  that  of  a 
broker,  leading  me  often  into  Tarems  about 
the  Exchange."— .iiSpeceator. 

FACULTY.     Power. 

Faculty  (Lat.  fiicultatem,  capabi- 
lity, ftomfdc'ire,  to  do)  is  active  power, 
but  it  differs  also  from  Power  (Fr. 
pouvotr,  to  be  able),  as  applied  to  sen- 
tient beings.  Power,  as  such,  belongs 
to  the  indfiridual,  and  is  specifically 
exerted ;  the  faculty  is  shared  with 
the  race.  Thus,  if  we  said  of  any  one, 
"  He  has  not  the  faculty  of  speech," 
we  should  mean,  that  he  was  born 
without  that  which  with  mankind  is 
a  natural  endowment;  if  we  said, 
"  He  has  not  the  power  of  speech,*' 
we  should  mean  that,  from  some  phy- 
sical cause,  permanent  or  not,  he  was 
at  the  time  incapable  of  articulate 
utterance. 

*•  For  man's  natural  powers  saA  faculties, 
even  as  they  were  before  the  fkll  entire, 
were  not  sufficient  or  able  of  themselves  to 
reach  such  a  supernatural  end,  but  needed 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  strengthen, 
elevate,  and  raise  them  thereto."  — Bp. 
Bull. 

FAILING.  Failure.  Imper- 
fection. Weakness.  Frailty. 
Foible.     Infirmity.     Fault. 

Failing  (Jr.  faillir,  to  fail;  Lat 
falUre,  to  deceive)  is  always  moral  and 
personal.  It  is  the  systematic  moral 
falling  short  of  moral  agents  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  as, "  Irascibility  is  his  failing." 

"  I  h^ve  failings^  in  common  with  every 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar 
foMits  ;  but  of  avarice  I  have  generally  held 
myself  guiltless."— Fox. 

"  Our  business  is  to  show  that  objects  of 
great  dimensions  are  incompatible  with 
beauty,  the  more  ineompatible  because  hey 
are  greater,  whereas  the  small,  if  ever  they 
fail  of  beauty.  thSB  failure  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  sise.'^'—BuBKE. 

Failure  is  the  deficiency  of  supply 
or  performance  in  any  way.  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  ]>erBonal  conduct,  the  latter  ne- 
cessarily is  so ;  but  in  no  case  does 
failure  express  moral  habit,  but  only 
the  character  of  specific  cases ;  as  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  the  failure  of  a 
promise,  or  of  an  individual  to  per^ 
form  it. 
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Imperfection  (late  Ltt.  imperfec- 
tibnem,  imperf'ectut,  incomptete)  iB  a 
more  general  term  still,  and  is  applic> 
able  to  any  defect  of  nature  in  natural 
productions  or  artificial.  When  em- 
ployed of  individuals  it  is  not  applied 
physically  (in  that  case  we  use  bU- 
miih  or  defect),  but  to  any  point  in 
which  human  nature  falls  short  of  its 
ideal  completeness  or  normal  state,  as 
imperfect  si^ht  or  hearing.  An  imper- 
fection is  a  slight  defect. 

Weakness  (A.S«  tfic,  uwafc)  may  be 
used  of  physical  and  moral  power.  A 
weakness^  morally,  is  that  kind  of 
failing  which  comes  from  insufficient 
«ner^y  or  judgment  to  resist  it,  a  pro- 
pensity unrestrained,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unwise. 


"  Gh>  xriavT  thon,  and  io  th/  aoale  of  i 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
€all  imperfection  what  thon  faacy-'nt  tnch. 
Bay,  Here  He  gives  too  little,  there  too 
much."  Pope. 

**  Through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal 
nature,  we  cannot  always  stand  upright." 
— English  Prayer  Book. 

Fraii.ty  (Fr./reie,  formerly  fraile^ 
LAt.fHtgXliSf  brittle y  frail)  is  the  liabi- 
lity to  weakness,  as  well  ss  the  fault 
proceeding  from  it,  and  also  the  lia- 
oility  to  tail  or  offend  from  the  in- 
fluence of  motives  external  to  ^ne'i 
self  overpowering  the  resolution, 
blinding  toe  judgment,  or  exhausting 
patience  and  endurance. 

"  Or  father  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  hb  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  re- 
pose). 
The  bosom  of  his  fkther  and  his  Gtod." 
Gbat. 

Foible  (O.  ¥r.  foible,  leeak)  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  a  slight  or 
pardonable  weakness,  implying  more 
of  folly  than  wrong,  and  navmg  its 
origin  in  constitutional  defect  of  mind 
or  character.  Hence  it  often  belongs 
to  matters  connected  with  a  false  es- 
timate of  selfl  a  habit  of  imperfect  ac- 
tion being  a  tailing,  a  habit  of  imper- 
fect self-knowledge  a  foible,  such  as 
self-conceit. 

Infipnity  (in-,  not,  and  Jirmus, 
rf  rung),  like  Imperfection,  is  a  gene- 


8TNONTMS  fFAINTJ 

ral  term,  denoting  innate  and  oonge- 
nital  weakness,  a  constitutional  defi- 
ciency of  physical  or  moral  power. 

"I  confess  my  foible  with  reitard  to  flat- 
tery. I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  Vo**aire  ran 
possibly  be,  but  with  this  differeQee,  that  1 
lore  it  only  from  a  masterly  hand."— Chks- 

TKRFIELO. 

"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  tbioe 
often  injirmities.*' — Bng.  Bible. 

Fault,  thoush  connected  etvmo- 
logically  with  I?  ailing,  is  not,  like  it, 
ne^tive,  but  positive  and  definite, 
being  that  which  impairs  excellence 
in  a  grave  and  conspicuous  manner, 
an  onence  only  less  serious  than  a 
crime.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  force 
which  it  has  come  to  assume.  Fault 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  tbe 
word  as  it  regards  human  beings,  be- 
longs to  the  weakness  of  humannature. 
It  is  a  deviation  from  the  rule  of  right 
and  duty.  Traces  of  its  stricter  ety- 
mological meaning  appear  in  ftuch 
phrases  as,  *'  I  will  take  this  in  tault  of 
a  better,"  i,e.  failing  a  better ;  or  in  the 
ecological  application  of  the  tmn 
fault  to  the  displacement  of  a  stratum ; 
or  "The  hounds  sre  at  fiiult,"  U.  the 
track  of  the  scent  has  failed  them. 

'*  For  who  is  there  among  the  sons  of 
men  that  ean  pretend  on  every  oeessioB 
throughout  his  own  lil^  to  have  preserved  t 
faidUess  conduct  ?  "— Blaib. 

FAINT.    Lancuid. 

Faint  ^O.  Frjeint,  part,  offeindrty 
to  feign)  has  several  meanings  analo- 
gous to  this  primarv  one,  as  lackia^ 
physical  power,  lacking  spirit,  lack- 
ing distinctness  of  form,  delineation, 
or  colouring,  or  of  any  other  quality 
which  is  cognisable  by  the  senses,  as 
a  faint  smell,  a  faint  sound.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  the  haman 
frame,  Faimt  denotes  the  absence  of 
physical  strength ;  Languor  (Lat. 
ian^ubrem)  the  want  of  vital  energy. 
Faintness  in  itself,  though  it  may  be 
great  at  the  time,  is  less  chronic  than 
languor,  and  generally  implies  some 
casual  cause,  as  to  be  faint  from  loaft 
of  blood,  fatigue,  hunger.  Languor 
is  a  rielaxed  or  listless  state  of  body, 
caused  by  a  continuously  operating 
cause,  as  constitutional  temperament, 
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want  of  rest,  be«t,  or  oppreMiveness 
of  weather. 

-^  MethoDght  I  Mw  my  late  etpooMtl  saint 
Broaght  to  me  like  Aleeatii  firom  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove*s  great  eoa  to  her  glad  hasba&d 

gare, 
Seacned  ftcm  death  hy  force,  though  pale 

aad/aui£.*'  MiLTOlf. 

"  Methinhs  the  hicheet  ezpreMions  that 
tangoftge,  sMisted  with  all  its  helps  of  meta- 
phor and  resemblance,  can  aflbro,  are  ver7 
lartgud  and  ftint  in  romparison  of  what 
they  strain  to  represent  when  the  goodness 
of  Ood  towards  them  who  love  Him  comes 
to  be  expressed."— Babbow. 

FAIR.    Goodly. 

Fair  (A.  S.jfc^«r)  is  primarily  free 
from  all  that  taints,  befouls,  obstructs, 
•or  blemishes;  henoe  pleasing  to  the 
eje,  ligbt-ooloured,  cloudless,  unob- 
structed, candid,  or  impartial,  fhvour- 
able,  distinct,  common,  .or  ordinary. 
Fair  weather  is  the  opposite  to  foul 
or  stormy. 

As  applied  to  persons  and  their  ap- 
{>earance,  Fair  denotes  that  whicn, 
being  clear  and  unsullied,  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  It  expresses  an  attri- 
bute of  the  appearance  only. 

Goodly  is  an  epithet  of  the  eutire 
nature,  and  henoe  fair  to  look  upon. 
That  which  is  goodly  is  pleasant, 
agpreeable,  desirable;  hence  in  moat 
instances  fair  to  look  upon  also.  A 
fair  woman  is  bright,  beautiful;  a 
goodly  woman  is  a  fine-grown  one — 
a  specimen  of  goodness  in  the  ex- 
ternal qualities  of  womanhood. 

Clear  CFr.  clair,  Lat.  clarm^  is 
brigfht,  undimmed,  and  so  by  analogy 
distinct,  perspicuous,  audible,  pure, 
vncloudea,  untarnished,unobAtructed. 
In  speaking  of  the  weather,  that  is 
fair  which  is  not  foul  or  stormy ;  so 
that  the  term  admits  of  degrees,  as, 
«  Tolerably  fair,"  "  Very  fair."  Clear 
denotes  the  abMnce  of  cloud,  haze,  or 
ibg,  and  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  We  might,  without  impro- 
priety, say,  "  We  had  fair  weather  for 
the  voyage,  but  not  many  clear  days, 
fi>r  we  had  a  good  deal  of  fog." 

"When  it  is  evening  70  say,  It  will  be 
ynir  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red.*' — English 
B*Ne, 

**  So  fonl  a  skyeUars  not  without  a  storm." 
Shakespkars. 


FAIR.  Just.  Equitablx.  Rea- 
sonable.   Moderate.    Right. 

All  these  terms  are  apnlicable  to 
persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  de- 
mands. 

Fair  (tee  above)  denotes  an  esti* 
mate  in  detail  of  what  is  reciprocally 
just ;  a  fair  price  for  an  article  is  that 
which  seems  right  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  buyer  and  seller  and 
sale.  Heuce  the  common  use  of  such 
expressions  as,  '*  Upon  the  whole  that 
seems  fair."  80  a  lair  man  is  he  who 
is  ready  to  look  at  others*  interests  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  to  view  matters 
without  partiali^,  prejudice,  or  self- 
seeking.  As  justice  depends  upon  the 
due  proportion  of  the  thing,  so  taimess 
comes  of  due  proportion  of  teelin^  in 
the  person.  That  fitness  enters  into 
the  essence  of  fairness  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Skeat,  £<vn>- 
Dict.y  that  the  Goth.  ^^Jagrt"  trajas- 
lates  tv9trw  in  Luke  xir.  35. 
"  I  would  call  it/air  play." 

Bhaxxspsars. 

"Wonld  it  become  9.  just  goyemor  to 
permit  his  rebellions  subjects,  those  who 
contemn  his  laws,  to  persecute  such  as  were 
obedient  to  him?** — wix.KnfS. 

Jvst  ( Lat.  Jttstiu)  is  more  compre- 
hensive, and  implies  the  application 
of  principles  of  retributive  justice, 
where  it  is  due,  in  antagonism  to  all 
else,BS0.^.  any  temptation  to  partiality, 
or  negligence  in  award.  There  is  a  dig- 
nit;f  and  sternness  about  the  term  just 
which  does  not  belong  to  Fair,  as  if  it 
connected  itself  more  directly  with 
personal  and  responsible  action.  So 
prizes  are  said  to  be  fairly  won  and 
justly  awarded. 

£qititablb  (see  Equity)  is  accord- 
ing to  Equity,  and  so  has  the  force  of 
the  noun  itself,  which  is  not  mere  fair- 
ness,  but  such  justice  as  may  serve  to 
supplement  the  imperfections  of  law 
or  rule.  If  justice  belongs  to  the 
judge,  eouity  should  guide  the  de- 
cision of  tne  umpire. 

"  Jttstire  shalt  thon  have ; 
Nor  shall  an  equitable  claim  depend 
On  snch  precarious  issue.** 

Smollbt. 

Reasonable  (Fr.  raiionnabie,  rtn- 
A>n,  Lat.  riitionenif  reason)  denotes 
what  is  fair  under  another  aspect. 
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As  the  fair  is  the  right  between  man 
and  man,  the  reasonable  is  the  right 
in  itself,  as  it  would  commend  itself 
not  only  to  the  just  but  to  the  wise 
man.  The  reasonable,  however,  ex- 
tends bejond  the  matters  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  to  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  or 
common  experience.  A  reasonable 
prospect  of*8uccc«s,  for  instance,  is  a 
prospect  which  circumstances  render 
probable. 

"  Arfruneat  alone,  thoagh  it  might  in- 
deed evinee  the  conabteney  and  reeuonahle- 
ness  of  the  duotrine,  conld  nerer  amount  to 
a  proof  of  its  heavenly  origin.**— Horslet. 

Moderate  (Lat.  part.  mUhutuSf 
nttrainedf  regulated),  as  commonly- 
employed^  denotes  a  marked  absence 
of  excess  m  demand ;  this  may  or  may 
not  flow  from  justice  or  fidmess — the 
term  states  nothing  but  the  fact.  *'  I 
purchased  the  arucle  at  a  moderate 
price,"  indicates  nothin?  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  seller.  Aloderate  mea- 
sures may  be,  and  very  often  are,  the 
expressions  of  justice,  but  they  may 
also  originate  in  prudence,  or  be  dic- 
tated by  necessity. 

"  Moderate  rain  and  Bhowen.**— ifooA  of 
Cbmmon  Prayer. 

FAITHFUL.      Trusty.     Conpi- 

DENTIAL. 

These  terms  start,  as  it  were,  from 
opposite  sides.  The  Faithful  (O.  Fr. 
/ei,  LBA.fidem.  faith)  servant,  for  in- 
stance, is  be  who  is  full  of  faith,  in  the 
sense  of  fidelity  to  his  msster;  the 
Trusty  servant  is  he  who  is  worthy 
of  his  master's  trust.  Hence  Trusty 
is  a  more  comprehensive  term  than 
Faithful,  whicn  it  includes,  toother 
with  all  other  Qualities  which  justify 
the  reposing  or  confidence.  The  in- 
discreet servant,  however  he  might 
love  his  master,  would  not  be  trusty, 
though  we  might  not  speak  of  him 
as  unfaithful. 

«  Faitl^  found 
Among  the/ntA/ecf.'* 

MxLTOir. 
**  The  shepherd  last  appears. 
And  with  nim  all  his  patrimony  bears ; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of 

war. 
His  bow  and  qnarer,  and  his  trutiv  ear." 
Drtdkk,  VirgU. 


8TNONYM8  [FAITHFUL] 

Confidential  (Lat.  eon/u/ers,  t» 
trust  eonJidentUf)  expresses  the  simple 
relationship  of  trust,  not  the  deservmg 
of  it.  It  has  happened  that  masters 
have  been  robbed,  betrayed,  and  mur- 
dered by  their  confidential  servants. 

"Against  all  mles,  alter  we  had  met 
nothing  bnt  rebnfb  in  return  to  all  oar 
proposals,  we  made  two  eottfSdential  cam- 
munications  to  those  iu  whom  we  had  no 
confldencT,  and  who  reposed  no  confldence 
in  us."— BuEKK. 


FAITHLESS.  Treacherous. 
Perfidious. 

Faithless  means  no  more  than  not 
keeping  faith.  The  character  of  faith- 
lessness may  therefore  vsry  in  degree, 
and  maj^  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  desire  to  deceive  or  injure  others. 
Ine  sentinel  who  sleeps  at  his  post  is 
faithless  to  his  duty. 

Treachery  (Fr.  trieherie,  cheating^ 
trickery)  and  Perfidy  (Lat.  perftdia) 
are  peculiar  kinds  of  faithlessness. 
Perfidy  denotes  the  violation  of  some 
trust  reposed  and  recognized  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  party.  Treachery 
is  the  leading  one  to  trust  for  tlie 
purpose  of  bnnging  to  harm,  or  the 
readiness  to  break  off  a  trust  reposed 
to  one's  own  benefit,  snd  the  injury 
of  another.  Treachery  lures  by  de- 
ceitful appearances  to  ruin.  Perfidy 
violates  engsgements  from  self-in- 
terest or  incBnation.  Perfidy  is  a  false- 
hood dark  and  deep.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  trust  founded  oninviolsble  guaran- 
tees of  humanity,  good  faith,  laws,, 
gratitude,  friendship,  natural  relation- 
ship. The  more  sacred  such  rit^bts 
ana  the  more  calm  the  trust  reposed 
upon  them,  the  more  secret  the  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  more  established  the  re- 
lationship, the  baser  the  perfidy  which 
violstes  It 

*'  When  the  heart  Is  sorely  woaaded  by 
the  ini^ratitude  or  faithlestness  of  those  on 
whom  It  had  leaned  with  the  whole  weight 
of  affection,  where  shall  it  turn  for  relief?" 
—Blair. 

*'  Thou  'st  broke  perJSdiousJy  thy  oath. 
And  not  performed  thy  plignted  troth." 
HMdibrae, 

"The  promontory  or  peninsula  which 
disjoins  these  two  bays  I  call  Traitor's 
Head,  from  the  trMehermu  behaviour  U- 
its  inhabitanU.".- Cook's  Vayagee, 


{falsehood]  discriminated. 
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FALLACIOUS.  Sophistical. 
Fallacious  reuoning  (lAt.falld' 
•cem^  ftdj.  falUre,  to  deceive)  is  that 
-vrfaich  seems  to  be  fairly  conducted 
and  conclusive,  but  is  not  so  by  rea- 
son of  some  Titiatiug  cause,  called  the 
Jatlactff  which  lurks  beneatn  it. 

**  Thia  fdJladous  idea  of  liberty,  whilst  it 
presents  a  vain  shadow  of  ha|>pineu  to  the 
•abject,  binds  &ster  the  chains  of  liis  sub- 
jection ."— B  URKS. 

Sophistical  reasoning  (Gr.  co^w^ 
Ttxaf,  a-9<pia^{f  a  sophisi)  is  that  of 
which  the  nature  is  so  subtle,  that  its 
£iu]ts  cannot  easily  be  detected  and 
exposed,  and  it  may  be  unanswerable 
without  being  convincing.  Sophisti- 
cal reasoning  may  silence  and  be- 
wilder, but  seldom  persuades.  By 
fallacious  reasoning  we  may  deceive 
•others,  and  are  continually  deceiring 
ourselves,  in  those  cases  in  which  our 
own  hearts  give  credence  to  the  fal- 
lacy ;  but  sophistical  reasoning  is  felt 
at  the  time  to  be  inconclusive. 

"  A  set  of  men  smitten  not  with  the  love 
of  wisdom,  but  of  fame  and  slorjr,  men  of 
great  natural  abilities,  notable  industry, 
«nd  boldness,  appeared  in  Chreece,  and  as- 
hamed the  name  of  Sophist*,"— Qtbeskax, 
Ptato. 

**  Incondosive   and   sophistical,'*  —  Bo- 

UHOBROKS. 

FALSE.     Fabulous. 

False  (LaUfulnu)  is  opposed  to 
true. 

Fabulous  (Lat.  fabtH^sui)  ex- 
presses a  mode  of  the  false — ^the  false 
in  representation,  descrip^tion,  or  nar- 
rative. The  fabulous  is  inventive 
falsehood.  He  who  without  inven- 
tion, or  believing  it  to  be  true,  re- 
counting what  he  nas  heard,  states  that 
which  is  not  the  fact,  g^ves  an  account 
false  as  regards  himself;  fabulous 
also,  if  it  be  the  concoction  of  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  the  fabu- 
lous is  often  possible,  though  false  in 
the  particular  case.  A  man  gives  a 
fabulous  account  who  reports  wonder- 
ful things  as  seen  in  his  travels,  which, 
in  fact,  he  has  not  seen,  though  the 
thines  may  really  exist,  and  are  so  far 
not  false.  But  tiiough  the  things  are 
not  fiilse  in  the  sense  of  unreal,  his 
statement  is,  in  the  sense  of  untrue, 
llie  idea  of  the  false  is  much  simpler 


than  that  of  the  fistbulous.  One  may 
say  what  is  false  in  a  monosyllable. 
That  which  is  fabulous  implies  order, 
arrangement,  effort  at  probability,  ana 
the  like.  And  yet,  so  far  as  mere  ai>- 
pearsnce  is  concerned,  the  positively 
false  may  approach  much  nearer  to 
probabibt^  tnan  the  fabulous.  Where 
the  ffJse  18  probable  the  probability  is 
inherent  and  essential.  Where  the 
fabulous  is  probable  the  probability 
is  contrived.  I  say  that  I  have  been 
out  for  a  walk,  although  I  have  not. 
this  is  false.  I  invent  a  reason,  and 
say  that  a  friend  called  to  take  me  out, 
this  is  fabulous. 

FALSEHOOD.  Falsity.  Un- 
TRUTH.     Lie, 

Of  these  terms  Lie  is  the  strongest 
(A.  S.  leogan).  It  is  criminal  false- 
hood, an  untruth  spoken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
worst  of  all  purposes. 

An  Untruth  is  simply  a  statement 
which  is  not  true,  and  may  have  been 
uttered  without  intention  to  deceive 
and  through  ignorance.  *^  I  must 
correct  myself;  1  accidentally  spoke 
an  untruth."  It  is.  however,  often 
employed  in  cases  woere  the  term  Lie 
seems  hursh.  So  we  should  censure 
a  little  child  for  telling  an  untruth^  as 
preferring  to  use  a  softer  expression 
than  lie,  which  comprises  offences  of 
much  greater  magnitude. 

The  term  Falsehood  is  somewhat 
hard  to  determine.  Its  ordinary  use 
is  that  of  the  statement  in  cases  in 
which  Falsity  is  the  quaUtv.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of  what  is 
said,  and  so  call  the  saying  a  false- 
hood ;  though  the  use  of  Falsehood, 
in  the  sense  of  Falsity,  is  not  to  be 
simply  reprobated,  as  some  have  done ; 
for  as  lUtelihood  means  the  quality 
of  being  likely,  so  ia  falsehood  the 
quality  of  being  false.  The  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  determining  whether 
Fa  lsbiiood  denotes  necessarily  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  for  purposes  of  deceit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  ordi- 
narily speaking,  this  is  so.  Yet,  philo- 
sophical untruth  may  be  called  false- 
hood, that  is,  philosophical  &lsehood. 
The  distinction  in  this  case  seems  to 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  sobieot- 
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matter;  an  erroneoufl  statement  in 
any  subject-matter  which  ia  yariable 
or  contingent  could  not  be  termed  a 
falsehood  J  on  the  other  hand,  a  yiola- 
tion'of  scientific  truth,  eren  uninten- 
tional, would  be  a  fabehood.  For 
instance,  I  say,  ''He  is  not  in  the 
house ;  he  has  started  for  a  walk."  It 
turns  out  that  he  has  returned ;  but  I 
was  in  error  without  any  intention  to 
deceive,  therefore  what  I  said  was 
not  a  falsehood.  But  suppoM  that  a 
philosopher  in  ancient  times,  judging 
onhr  by  natural  observation,  had  said, 
**  Tne  diameter  of  the  moon  is  mater 
than  that  of  the  sun ; "  this  would  have 
been  a  falsehood,  though  uttered  with 
no  intention  to  deceive,  that  is,  a 
falsehood  in  science.  Still  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  well  established  between 
cases  in  which  Falsehood  and  Falsity 
might  appear  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed indifferentlv.  **  I  perceive  the 
falsehood  of  your  declaration,"  might 
be  misconstrued  into  giving  the  lie 
where  no  such  intention  existed.  Thia 
might  have  been  avoided  by  using  the 
termfakity, 

"  He  pnt  forth  a  latire  agmuist  the  wickad- 
neM  of  theae  men,  rerealing  the . '  '    * 


and  kaavenr  that  he  was  aaade  pnvj  to.**—. 
8trtpb»  Memorials. 

**  The  ehildish  tatSAtj  of  aome  of  theae 
anxune,  the  groai  and  stnpid  abonrdity,  and 
the  palpable /uMiy  of  othera."— Bdxkb. 

"  A  Zie  is  a  breaeh  of  prpaaiae,  for  whoerar 
aerionsly  addreases  his  uleconTM  to  another 
tadtlf  promises  to  speak  the  tmth«  be- 
oanse  he  knovs  that  tmth  is  expected.** — 
Palkt. 

**  That  which  thej  have  been  reprored  for 
is  not  beoanse  they  did  therein  ntter  an  «i»- 
tmth,  bnt  anch  a  tmth  aa  was  not  sufficient 
to  bear  np  the  ranse  which  they  did  thereby 
seek  to  maintain."— Hooueb. 

FALTER.    HEsrrATB. 

These  terms  are  employed  of  that 
which  interferes  with  tne  freedom  of 
speech,  action,  and  thought. 

Faltsr  (connected  with  fault)  al- 
ways cornea  from  weakness,  or  igno- 
rance. 

Hesitate  (Lat.  heUtarty  to  Mtick 
fott)  may  be  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  voluntary.  Where  it  is  used  of 
involuntary  hesitation  of  speech,  the 
tongue  falters  through  emotion,  and 


SYNONYMS  [PALTERl 

hesitates  through  inaptitude  of  speech. 
He  who  falters  proceeds  but  in  a  weak, 
unstable,  uncertain  manner;  he  *vbo 
hesitates  for  the  time  suspends  pro- 
gress. Under  that  which  diatracta  or 
oppresses  ua  we  falter;  before  that 
which  discourages  us,  or  plaoea  ob- 
stacles in  our  wa^,  or  disturbs  our 
judgment,  we  hesitate. 
"  Twice  she  began,  and  stopp'd  ;  ngtin  she 

tried; 
Thefalterittg  tongue  its  office  stiU  lemed.** 
Drtdex,  OvttL 
"  Without  doubt  or  hetUancy.** — ^Attek- 

BURY. 

FAME.  Reputation.  Rexown* 
Refute. 

Famb  ( Lat. /ama)  may  be  applied 
to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or  indife- 
rent,  and  may  even  be  used  of  passing 
rumours. 

Refutation  ('Lat.  rUpHtdtionemj  a 
reekoningf  a  pondering)  belongs  essen- 
tially to  persons,  and  not  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  rumour.  It  implies  some 
amount  of  publicity  of  charalceer. 

Repute  differs  from  Reputation  in 
applying  to  things  aa  well  aa  persons, 
fie  is  a  man  of  high  reputation ;  or  hvt 
character  is  in  good  or  bad  repute. 
Some  articles  were  at  one  time  valued 
in  trade ;  but  they  are  of  little  repute 
at  present. 

Renown  (  Fr .  rmom,  from  ranommfr. 
to  nams  again,  to  eeUtfmte)  is  employed 
of  deeds  ana  characters  or  persona. 
Renown  ia  illuatrioua  reputation,  bat 
is  confined,  as  Reputation  is  not,  to 
signal  deeds.  A  man  may  have  a 
high  reputation  for  integrity,  but  he 
is  renowned  for  striking  deeds  and 
hiffh  achievements,  not  for  moral  ex- 
ceUenoes,  unless  they  are  conspi- 
cuously exhibited.  A  good  reputation 
is  within  the  reach  ot  all.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  social  virtues,  and  the  consis- 
tent discharge  of  auty.  Intellect^ 
talent,  genius,  procure  celebrity, 
which,  if  it  reach  a  certain  point,  hie- 
comea  Renown,  which,  though  more 
extensive  and  brilliant  than  Reputa- 
tion, may  be  less  conducive  to  the 
good  of  others  and  one's  own  happi- 
ness. Renown  comes  from  penoDal 
greatness;  but  this  may  have  been 
acquired  or  inherited.  A  general  may 


[famous] 
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be  renowned  for  his  valour  and  his 
Tictories;  a  monarch  for  the  extent  of 
his  dominions.  Renown  is  a  far  more 
stable  things  than  reputation,  resting 
as  it  does  upon  great  and  acknow- 
ledged facts ;  reputation  is  more  con- 
Tentional,  e^uiyocal,  and  variable.  It 
M  quite  possible  to  sacrifice  reputation 
for  renown.  Reputation  aims  at  the 
quality  of  recognition ;  fame  and  re- 
nown at  the  quantity.  Yet  reputation 
is  sometimes  very  ill -founded,  and  a 
man  has  a  reputation  which  it  pussies 
us  to  conjecture  how  he  acquired. 
Such  bein^  the  case,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  different  kinds  of  reputation 
meet  in  the  same  person. 

"  Fame  is  a  bleasiag  onlj  ia  relation  to 
the  qualities  and  the  persons  that  give  it ; 
since  otherwise  the  tormented  Prince  of 
I)eTils  himself  were  as  happy  as  he  is  mise- 
rable; and  lamonsness  onattended  with  en- 
dearing causes  is  a  quality  so  nndeeirable, 
that  even  iaikmy  and  tctlj  can  confess  it.**— 
BoTLE. 

"  O  fkther»  first  for  pnidenoe  in  repKte^ 
Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much    thy 

own. 
What  thon  hast  heard.'* 

Drtdxn,  Ovid, 

**  Reptitatum  is  the  greatest  engine  by 
which  those  who  are  possessed  of  power 
must  make  that  power  serrioeable  to  the 
ends  and  uses  of  goremment.*^ — Att£B- 

BCBT. 

"  A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  firom  ikr 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renoWTud  in 

war. 
Whose  rase  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian 


And  throoffk  the  oonquered  world  diflftase 
omLfome."  Dbtdek,  Virgil, 

FAME.    Report.    Rumour. 

In  this  connexion,  Fame  is  a  Re- 
PORT  or  Rumour  which  inrests  the 
subject  of  it  with  some  degree  of  im- 
portance. It  is  the  hearsay  eFidence 
of  remarkabU  persons  and  events,  as, 
'*  The  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
went  abroad." 

Report  (Fr.  rapport^  rapparter.  to 
bring  back  a^in)  is  a  bringing  baox  of 
news,  and  may  be  authentic  or  un- 
foundedj,  or  partly  true  and  partly 
false.  The  subicct  o£  a  report,  what- 
ever may  be  the  evidence  for  it,  is 
definite. 

The  subject  of  a  Rumour  (Lat. 


riimortm)  is  indefinite  and  vagae,  in- 
asmuch as  it  flies  about  from  moutb 
to  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  norepor* 
ters  of  it  can  be  identified,  or  authorirf 
substantiated. 

"And   the   fame  thereof  was  noised 
abroad."~£tMtf. 

*'  Or  speak  ye  of  r«i>orf ,  or  did  ye  see 
Jnst  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so 
sore ! "  Sphkskb. 

*'  What  then  befel  him  little  I  relate. 
For  Tarions  tales  are  rumoured  of  his  fete.** 
HooLB,  Orlando  Fitrio9o. 

FAMILIAR.    Free. 

Free  conduct  (A.  S.  /red)  is  that 
which  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  re- 
serve or  respect  toward  another. 
"  Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 
And  is  the  boldest  way  if  not  the  best 
To  tell  meia  freely  of  their  foulest  fiinlts, 
To  lauffh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  rainer 
thoughts."  DRTDXir. 

Familiar  (fdnHliaris,  of  or  belonging 
to  a  houmhotdjfamiUa)  conduct  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  presence  or  toward 
the  person  of  the  other.  Free  is  a  term 
of  treatment  generally  ;  Famiuar, 
of  personal  demeanour.  All  familia- 
rity is  freedom ;  but  all  freedom  is  not 
fomiliarity.  I  use  familiarity  toward 
a  superior  if  I  demean  myself  towards 
him  as  an  equal,  or  if  I  behave  to  a 
new  acquaintance  as  if  I  had  known 
him  long  and  well.  The  same  thin^ 
might  also  be  called  A^eedom ;  but  it 
would  be  no  less  freedom  if  I  were  to 
ask  a  person  high  in  office  for  a  pei^ 
sonal  favour  when  I  had  no  acquain- 
tance with  orclaim  upon  him. 
"  The  lawn-robed  Prelate  and  plain  Pres- 
byter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  n\ay  be  here  like  sister  streams 
That  some  mde  interposing  rock  had  split.*' 
Blair. 

FAMOUS.    Celebrated. 

Famous  {lAUfimaffame  or  reporty 
denotes  what  is  extensively  known 
and  extensively  talked  about  as  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  of  its  kind. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  favourable  and 
unfavourable  sense,  thoug;h  more  com- 
monly in  the  former.  It  is  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things. 

Celebrated  (Lat.  ctt^rar^,  to  ctk- 
brate)  is  that  of  which  men  have 
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spoken  or  written  much,  as  worthy  of 
interest  or  praise.  It  is  not  so  forcible 
a  word  as  rtnotontd  or  illuttriout,  and 
indioates  seme  merit  or  talent  which, 
without  conferring  grandeur,  confers 
■erertheless  hi|^h  nonour  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  It  IS  most  frequently  em- 
plojed  of  intellectual  character,  of 
literal^  or  scientific  men. 

*'  Men  famota  for  their  skill  la  polite 
literature."— Masov. 

"  J>t»  Warbartoa  had  a  name  taffleient  to 
eonfer  cdArity  on  thoee  who  could  ezolt 
themselves  into  antagonists."— Johkson. 

FANCY.  Imaoixation.    Coxcep- 

TION. 

Fancy  (corr.  o£  fantasy,  Fr.  fan- 
taiiie.  Gr.  ^rrao-U)  is  tnat  faculty 
which  reproduces  the  impressions 
caused  by  external  objects,  combines 
and  modifies  them  anew,  and  recalls 
them  for  purposes  of  mental  delecta- 
tion. 

Imaoination  (Lat.  Hma^nationemf 
an  imagty  imag(nari,  to  fancy )  is  almost 
the  same;  but  there  is  a  difierence, 
which,  after  all,  depends  more  upon 
the  subject-matter  than  on  any  dis- 
tinctness of  faculty.  The  same  power 
which  we  should  call  Fancy,  if  em- 
ployed on  a  production  of  a  light 
nature,  would  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Imaoixation  if  shown  on  a 
larger  scale.  Imagination  is  a  grander, 
ffrarer  exerdse  of  mind  than  fanc^. 
Its  laws  are  more  immediate,  and  its 
connexion  with  truth  more  marked. 
Imagination  is  more  in  earnest  than 
fancy,  which  is  goremed  b^  remoter 
associations,  ana  may  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious ;  which  imagination,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  never  is. 
The  historical  novels  of  Scott  exhibit 
both  fancy  and  imagination:  fancy, 
where  scenes  are  introducea  which 
are  not,  or  in  all  their  details  are  not, 
historic»ftlly  true,  but  such  as  might 
have  occurred:  imagination,  where, 
upon  limited  histoncal  information, 
he  completes  the  outline  of  a  character 
or  an  event  by  the  play  of  energetic 
but  accurate  creations. 

Conception  (  Lat.  eonceptibnemy  eon- 
dp^trtj  to  conceive,  imagine)  differs  from 
both  in  being  more  creative,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  production 
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of  some  reality,  as  the  conceptions . 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  Mnjfii/t. 
Fancy  may  4^  wholly  unreal.  Imagi- 
nation must  be  in  part  real.    Concep- 
tion is  altogether  real. 
"  Play  with  your  fanciee,  and  in  them  be- 
hold 
Upon  the  hempen  tadde  thif^^WTs  climb- 
ing. 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order 

give 
To  sounds  conlbsed.    Behold  the  threadea 

sails. 
Borne   with    th*    iaTisible   and   creeping 

wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  fbr- 

rowed  sea, 
Breesting  the  krfty  surge." 

BHAnESPXABX. 

"  Poetry,  however,  in  Its  undent  origiDal 
condition,  wss  perhi^a  more  Tigomus  thaa 
it  is  in  iU  modem  state.  It  iaduded  ihen 
the  whole  burst  of  the  human  miad,  the 
whole  ezertioa  of  its  imafiinatioe  fiieulties.'* 
— Blaib. 

"  By  sight  we  hare  a  conc«pHo»  or  imaffe 
composed  of  colour  and  figure,  which  is  all 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  im- 

erteth  to  us  of  its  nature  by  the  eye." — 
OBBSS. 

FANTASTICAL.    Fanciful. 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  these 
words  are  of  the  same  origin*  The 
Fanciful,  however,  denotes  an  arbi- 
trairy  iind  capricious  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation or  invention.  The  FANTAsrr- 
CAL  violates  order  and  propriety.  It 
is  fancifulness  carried  to  a  g^tesque 
pitch.  Both  are  applicable  to  persons 
and  their  thoughts,  and  even  to  ob- 
jects, as  in  the  quotation  from  Byron. 
"  And  just  as  children  nre  surprised  with 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years, 
Eren  in  broad  daylight,  are  possesied  with 

fears. 
And  shake  at  shadows /ofia]^  and  vain 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children 
reign."  Dbtdkn,  LMcretim. 

'*  'Twaa  sweet  of  Tore  to  see  it  play, 
And  chase  the  sultrinea  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls /antas^a//y  flew, 
And  flung  Inxnrious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o*er  the  gcuund" 
Btbox. 

FARE.  Food.  Provisions.  Vic- 
tuals. 

Food  (A.  S.  fdda)  is  the  simplest, 
and  expresses  whatever  properly  sap- 
ports  animal  life,  whether  in  men  or 
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'Other  Bnimals.  The  tenn  is  sometimes 
•used  of  plants  analogously^  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  of  anything  which 
keeps  up  a  required  supply,  as  food 
for  studj*. 
••  Who  e'er  on  wing  with  open  throats 
Fly  at  debates,  exi>resse8,  rotes. 
Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use. 
Catching  the  mxtjfood  of  news." 

Gbbkx,  The  Spleen. 

Fare  (y. fartyto travel,  A. ^,  faran) 
is  food  regularly  accruing,  and  com- 
monly has  aasociated  with  it  some 
term  expressive  of  its  specific  cha- 
Tacter,  as  good,  substantial,  poor, 
meagre.  It  is  specific  daily  food. 
-"  Yet   labouring  well    his  little   spot   of 

ground, 
Some  scattering  potpherbs  here  and  there 

he  found, 
'Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
^nd  bruised  with  Terrain,  were  his  frugal 
fare."  Dbtdsk,  Virffit. 

Provision  or  Provisions  (Lat.  pro- 
vmonemy  providerey  toforetMy  provide) 
is  suitable  food  for  the  procuring  of 
which  arrangements  have  been  made. 

"With  that 
Both  table  nnd  prevision  vanished  quite/' 
MuTOir. 
Victuals  (Lat.  victus,  mode  of  life. 
Mjictualiiyfrom  vto^re,to  live)  is  employed 
•only  of  /in man  food.    Food  and  pro- 
Tisions  may  exist  in  a  crude  state,  or 
unprepared    for   eating.      Fare  and 
Actuals  denote  prepared  food.    Vic- 
tuals would  not  now  be  applied  to 
tincoohed  meat,  flour,  com,  and  the 
like ;  nor  is  fare  used  of  any  but  human 
l^eings. 

"  You  bad  mnstT  vietwUs, 
And  be  hath  holp  to  eat  it." 

Shaksspsabs. 

FARMER.    Husbandman.   Agri- 

«:t;LTURlST. 

Farmer  (fT.ferme.  an  agreement  to 
ktlandythe  land  Cst,  L.  LAi.Jirma)  is  one 
who  cultivates  land,  whether  as  the 
freehold  proprietor  or  tenant,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  agriculture. 

Husbandman  originally  meant  the 
master  of  a  family,  one  who  dwells  in 
the  house ;  Icel.  huttbondiy  hua^  to  dwell : 
Richardson.  It  afterwards  dropped 
into  the  meaning  of  what  in  our  day 
is  commonly  called  farm-labourer — 
one  who  penormed  manual  labour  in 
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tillage,  whether  on  his  own  account  or 
as  a  hired  servant. 

AoRicuLTUBiST  (Lat.  agriealtiira, 
agriculture)  admits  the  idea  of  scien- 
tific or  theoretical  farming^  and  farther 
still,  the  science  of  farmmg  without 
the  practice  of  it. 

"  A  farmer,  firmarius,  was  one  who  held 
his  lands  upon  payment  of  a  rent  or  feorme, 
though  at  prMent,  by  a  gradual  departure 
flrom  the  ori^al  sense,  the  word  farm  is 
brought  to  signify  the  very  estate  or  lands 
so  held  upon  arm  or  rent.  — BmcKSTuirB. 

"  The  bulk  of  every  State  may  be  divided 
into  husbatubnen  and  manufacturers."— 
Hume. 

"  The  farmer  it  always  a  praetitioner ;  the 
aariculturist  may  be  a  mere  theorist."— 
Cbabb. 

FAST.    Firm. 

Fast  (A.  S./«rt)  and  Firm  (Lat. 
Jirmus)  may  often  be  used  interchange- 
ably, as,  •'^Holdfirm,"  "  Hold  fast; " 
but  there  are  other  instances  which 
show  that  Firm  is  a  subjective.  Fast 
an  objective  term.  A  thing  is  firm  in 
itself,  fast  by  external  fixture.  Drive 
a  nail  fast  into  the  wall,  and  it  will  be 
firm  enough  to  hang  a  weight  upon 
it.  Hence  Firm  is  used  of  the  internal 
qualities  or  substances  of  things,  with- 
out reference  to  anything  external,  as 
firm  flesh,  firm  ice,  and  the  like.  In 
their  analo^us  applications  the  same 
correspondmg  ideas  appear.  A  fast 
friend  is  one  who  remains  steadfastly 
united  and  attached.  A  firm  friend 
is  one  whose  affection  is  not  easily 
shaken. 

"  I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps 
things  fast  in  their  place,  it  is  made  to  us, 
and  we  to  it."— Bubkb. 

"  It  is  Jehovah  that  is  merciful,  and  as 
Jehovah  signifles_/frmit«(^  of  being,  and  is 
therefore  compared  to  a  rov-k,&c.  ,so  these  his 
mercies  are  likened  to  thin^  of  longest 
duration,  to  those  things  which  to  us  men 
are  such  in  our  account." — ^OooDWlK. 

FAST.    Hard. 

There  is  a  use  of  these  as  adverbs  of 
motion.  "  It  rains  fast,"  or,  "It  rains 
hard."  "  To  run  fast,"  or,  '*  To  run 
hard."  The  momentum  of  a  moving 
body  is  compounded  of  the  velocity 
and  the  weight.  So  Fast  (to  rain  fast) 
denotes  the  velocity ;  Hard  (A.  S. 
heard)j  to  rain    hard,    denotes    the 
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weight  of  tbe  falling  fluid.  These 
are  not  two  different  things,  but  the 
same  thin^  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  new. 

FASTEN.    Fix. 

These  differ  in  the  dej^ee  of  prox- 
imity impliod  in  that  which  is  fastened 
or  fixed  to  something  else. 

To  Fix  (JjlU  /V*»  part. /Jji«)  is 
to  fasten  with  contact^  in  such  a  way 
that  the  thing  fixed  has  no  indepen^ 
dent  movement. 

"This  art 
Sbdt  bmlae  the  head  of  Satan.  muIi  bis 

•trenfftb. 
Defeating  8iu  and  Death,  his  two  main 

arms, 
And/z  far  deeper  in  hit  head  their  fttngs. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  tbe  xnc- 

tor*s  heel. 
Or  theirs  whom  it  redeems.**     Miltok. 

To  Fasten  admits  of  some  interval, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  limited 
independent  movement.     A  horse  is 
fastened  to  a  gate ;  but  the  gate-post 
is  fixed  in  the  ground. 
"  Bnt  where  the  fkney  wants  the  skiU 
Of  flnent  eaaj  dress  at  will. 
The  ihoQ^^hts  are  oft  like  eolts  which  stray 
From  fertile  meads,  and  lose  their  way, 
Clapt  Qp  and /opened  in  the  pound 
Of  measured  rhyme  and  barren  sound.*' 
Llotd. 

FASTIDIODS.    SoDBAiiisn. 

Fastidious  {hat,  fativiidttit,  full  of 
loathingy  fattviium)'  denotes  scrupu- 
louHuess  of  toMte ;  Squbamishness 
(which  is  another  form  of  quaimith' 
ness)  belongs  to  matters  of  proprietv 
in  conduct.  The  fastidious  person  is 
apt  to  think  things  defective,  the 
squeamish  to  think  them  impermis- 
sible. 'Hie  fastidious  is  hard  to  please, 
the  squeamish  hard  to  assure.  One 
idea  of  the  Lat.  fasttdium  is  scorn, 
pride;  hence  fastidiousness  is,  literally, 
the  pride  which  rejects  as  not  good 
enough.  It  wan  also  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  character  of  what  was  re- 
jected from  distaste  or  dislike ;  as, 

'■  That  thing  for  tbe  which  children  be 
oftentimes  beaten  is  to  them  tLtter  fasti- 
ittoitf."— 8iR  T.  Eltot. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  use, 
yet  preserving  the   radical  idea  of 
pride,  is  the  following :~ 
"  What  was  blameable  in  the  Pharisees 
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was  not  their  bare  using  of  some  l«wAi1». 
indifferent,  or  else  good  and  commendable 
thinss  not  commanded  by  Qud,  but  their 


nsi 
teaching  such  for  doctrines,  and  laying 
them  as  burthens  on  others;  and,  what 
was  consequent  to  this,  their  discrimlikat'r 
ing  themselves  proudly  and  fasUdiomsly 
from  other  men  upon  thu  acoount." — ^HAM- 
MOND. 

"  The  thorottgh-paeed  politician  must  pre- 
sently laugh  at  the  squtamishness  of  his  co«k- 
science.**— 80UTB. 

Where  the  teim  Squeamish  is  applied 
to  matters  of  taste,  it  expresses  ower- 
scrupulousness  on  minor  points,  an 
excessive,  and  misplaoed  iastidious- 
ness.  As  Squeamish  is  a  weakening 
of  the  foroe  of  qualmisky  so  qvulmuSi 
also,  denoting  sickly  languor,  has  lost 
much  of  the  force  of  A.  S.  ctceatm^ 
peitiUnet,  dtttruetion, 

FATIGUE.     Weariness.     Lassi- 

TUDE. 

Fatigue  {Yr.fatiguery  LAt,fiit^:ar€f 
to  toeary)  is  the  result  of  sustained 
labour  or  exertion.  It  involves  no- 
thing  abnormal.  The  soldier  is  fatigued 
by  a  long  march ;  by  food  and  rest  he 
is  refreshed.  But  if  the  march  be  such 
as  to  cause  his  spirits  to  flag  in  any 
way,  as  well  as  to  weaken  his  phy- 
sical powers,  he  then  suffers  Weari- 
ness (A.  S.  w^rig,  toeanf).  Fatigcb 
is  anplicable  to  Uie  mental  and  phj- 
sical,  Weariness  to  the  moral  powers. 
Weariness  of  a  war  may  demoralise 
an  army. 

Lassitudv  (Lat.  b$sitiut(nemf  lamuy 
weary)  is  chronic  fatigue,  owing  to- 
some  continuously  operating  cause. 
It  is  very  like  languor:  but  languor 
is  constitutional,  and  onen  might  be 
thrown  off  by  exertion ;  lassitude  is 
actual  weakness,  by  relaxation  of  the 
physical  powers. 

*.'  The  conqueror /ot^iMrf  in  war 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afiu*.** 
Parvell. 
*'  ITeartiMSff  and  kbour,and  to  eat  in  the 
sweat-of  his  browB,and  to  turn  todnst  again.* 
—Bishop  Tatlor. 

**  LoMsitwU  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water. '*^ 
Bacon. 

FAVOUR.    Grace. 
Favour  (Lat. /Jfiwrsm,  goodvUl)  m 
used  for  the  quality  of  an  act,  or  an 
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act  of  good  will,  as  distin^iibed  from 
one  of  obligatiTe  joatice  or  compensa- 
tion. 

Gracb  (Lat.  gratia)  is  used  in  the 
same  sense ;  bm  grace,  unlike  fayour, 
stands  over  against  something  in  the 
waj  of  demerit  It  is  a  fiiyour  in  a 
sovereign  to  confer  a  title  on  a  dis- 
tinguished sabject;  it  is  an  act  of 
grace  to  pardon  a  criminal. 
"  He  lired  with  all  the  pomp  he  covld  de- 
vise. 
At  tilts  sad   toomameats   obtained  the 

prise. 
Bat  foQud  uo  favour  in  his  lady's,  eyes." 
Dbtden. 
*'  Bot  saj  I  eould  repent,  and  eonld  obtam 
By  act  or  grace  my  fonner  state,  how  soon 
Wonld  height  recall  high  thonghts  ?  " 

MiLTOV. 

FEAR.    Apprehevsion.    Dread. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
the  expectation  of  future  evil.  Thej 
rise  in  force  in  the  following  order. 
A  fidnt  emotion  is  expressed  hj 
Apprehend,  a  stronger  by  Fear,  a 
stronger  still  by  Dread.  I  call  on 
my  fhend ;  from  the  look  of  the  house 
I  apprehend  he  has  gone  out.  I  fear 
he  IS  unwell ;  and  after  his  severe  ill- 
ness I  dread  to  hear  of  his  death. 
Apprehend  denotes  generally  an  an- 
ticipation, and  sometimes  an  anticipa- 
tion of  evil.  Fear  is  a  generic  word. 
It  is  an  inward  feeling  which  may 
urge  to  action  or  inaction,  as  against 
a  coming  evil.  Fear  is  sometimes  an 
emotion,  sometimes  an  intellectual 
consciousness  of  danger.  It -is  also 
employed  of  possible  as  well  as  actual 
evil.  It  is  of  so  many  kinds  as  to  re- 
quire the  addition  of  qualifyiag^words 
to  define  it.  Dread  is  more  oefinite 
than  fear,  and  more  intense.  Fear  of 
God,  or  of  the  judgment  of  society, 
may  be  a  whoierome  principle  of 
action  within  certain  bounds.  This 
could  not  be  said  of  the  dread  of  them. 
If  we  felt  dread  of  these  it  would  be 
from  a  consciousness  that  we  had 
done  something  to  deserve  punish- 
ment. Fear  and  Drea  d  are  applicable 
not  only  to  events,  but  directly  to  per- 
sons, which  Apprehend  is  not ;  the 
latter  is  of  probable  acts  or  cominff 
events.  To  dread  is  commonly  usea 
of  some  impending  evil  from  which 
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we  would  gladly  escape.  Both  fear 
and  dread  involve  apprehension. 
Fear  regarded  as  a  passion  or  emotion 
is  not,  tike  apprehension,  mental,  and 
excited  by  an  act  of  judgment,  but  a 
principle  implanted  in  the  animal  na- 
ture as  a  means  to  self-preservation. 
It  may  be  groundless  like  apprehen- 
sion, so  that  we  sometimes  oppose  the 
fear  of  evil  to  its  reality. 

"  Fear  is  a  painftil  sensation  prodnced  by 
the  immediate  apprehention  of  some  im- 
pending eril."— CoOAK. 

"  Drend  is  a  degree  of  permanent  ftar, 
an  habitoal  and  painfnl  am^ehmsion  or 
some  tremendoos  evnut.'' — imd, 

FEASIBLE.  Possible.  Prac- 
ticable. 

Feasible  (O.FT,fai$abU,faireftodop 
pres.  ip$rt,fauant)  denotes  that  which 
may  be  effected  by  human  agency. 

Possible  (Fr.  jMuible^  Lat.  potmiU) 
is  of  wider  meaning,  and  means  capa^ 
ble  of  existing  or  occnrrin? .  Tbua 
many  things  may  be  possible  which 
are  not  feasible ;  for  feasible  belongs 
to  the  province  of  action  only,  possible 
to  that  of  thought  and  action  also ;  as 
when  we  say,  *<  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable." 

Practicable  (Fr.  pratiquer,  toprac 
tite)  is  very  like  Feasible  ;  but  Prac- 
ticable refers  to  matters  of  moral 
practice,  while  Feasible  belongs  to 
matters  of  physical  action,  or  human 
plans  and  designs.  For  instance,  we 
might  say,  "  A  feasible,*'  or  "  A  prac- 
ticable scheme;" but  we  could  only 
say,  **  A  practicable,"  not  a ''  feasible 
virtue."  Practicable  has  the  further 
sense  of  capable  of  being  made  use  of; 
as,  '*  The  mountain  roads  at  this  sea- 
son are  practicable ;"  where  Feasible 
could  not  have  been  employed. 

'*8o  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
finding  the  war  of  Britain,  which  afler^ 
wards  was  compounded  by  marriage,  not 
so  feasible,  pursued  his  enterprise  upon 
Naples,  which  he  accomplished  wiUk 
wonderftil  facility  and  felicity/— Bacon. 

"Puiibilities  are  as  iniinite  as  GK)d*s 
power.'*— South. 

'*  The  flulure  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  on  this  subject  are  not  deeisiTe 
against  the  praetieabiiity  of  such  a  pn>> 
jecfc.'*— Stewart. 
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FEATURE.     Lineament. 


i 


The  Feature  (0.  Fr./oifure,  Lat. 
factura,  a  making),  which  is  now  a 
component  part  or  the  face,  was  at 
first  the  whole  of  it;  the  torm  and 
fashion  of  the  visage,  nay,  even  the 
entire  fig^e  of  the  man.  Its  plural 
use  is  now  necessitated  to  make  it 
equivalent  to  face. 

Lineament  (Lat.  RTUamentunif  a 
lint)  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
lines  of  the  whole  bodj.  The  linea- 
ments are  the  outlines  which  are  filled 
up  bj  the  features. 

FEEBLE.  Weak.  Infirm.  De- 
ck eph-.     Impotent. 

As  employed  of  men's  states,  Weak 
(A.  8.  tcAe)  is  used  of  deficiency  of 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  strength ; 
Feeble  {Yr.faibU^  Lit, flebliity  doU- 
'ul)  of  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
ectual;  Infirm  (Lat.  infirmus)  of 
the  physical  and  the  moral.  Of  these 
W  eak  is  the  generic  term ;  and  feeble- 
ness and  infirmity  are  manifestations 
of  weakness.  Feebleness  is  relative 
weakness ;  in6rmity  is  chronic  weak- 
ness. A  man  is  in  a  feeble  state  when 
some  cause  has  occurred  to  deprive 
him  of  his  full  strength.  A  feeble 
attempt  is  one  which  might  conceiv- 
ably have  been  much  more  effective. 
Infirmity  is  said  of  persons  labouring 
under  some  form  or  weakness  which 
has  become  habitual  to  them,  and 
which  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
removing.  A  support,  a  means,  an 
expedient,  a  beam,  a  wall,  an  argu- 
ment, may  oe  weak.  We  call  any- 
thing weak  which  is  deficient  in 
relative  force.  Weak  eyesight  will 
not  bear  the  broad  daylight ;  a  weak 
digestion  is  continually  failing  in  its 
office,  a  weak  apology  breaks  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  char^.  A 
weak  mind  is  without  play  of  unagi- 
nation,  power  of  comprehension,  or 
re8olution,or  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  others. 

"  With  contianal  paint,  teaching  the 
grammar  school  there  and  preaching,  he 
•changed  this  life  for  a  better,  in  great 
feebleness  of  bodj  more  than  of  aool  or 
mind."— Strypb»  Memorials. 

**  Through  the  weakness  of  oar  mortal 


nature  we  can  do  no  good  thuag  without 
Thee."— ^00*  of  Common  Pn^fer. 

'*  Vehement  panion  does  not  always  in- 
dicate an  infirm  judgment.  It  otten  ac- 
eompanies  and  actuates,  and  is  even  as 
auxilinrjr  to,  a  powerful  anderstaading.'*— 

BUBKK. 

DECRBPrr  is  a  aignifieant  word ;  it 
is  the  Lat.  deerftjii^  nomleuy  creep- 
ing  noiselessly  anout,  like  old  people. 
It  marks  the  period  when  the  i»cir  is 
bowed,  the  limbs  feeble,  the  gait  tot- 
tering, and  the  body  past  its  work. 

"  All  ages  fh>m  wailing  iafaai^  to  qvem- 
lous  decrevUness,  and  all  conditions  firooa 
the  careful  sceptre  to  the  painfti]  q>ade«  are 
ftmuffht  with  many  great  inconTenieneea 
pecuTisr  to  eaoh  uf  them."— Babbow. 

Impotent  (Lat.  implitentem)  in  de- 
ficient in  natural  power — animal,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral.  The  weakness 
may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  Tlie 
term  is  applicable  to  persons,  and 
their  efibrts. 

"  O  impotence  of  mind  in  body  strong  I* 
MiLT(ur. 

FEELING.  Sensation.  Pbb- 
ception.  Sensibility.  Suscepti- 
bility. Emotion.  Passion.  Sense. 
Consciousness.    Reflexion. 

Feelino  (A.  S./c^n,  to  feel)  is  a 
term  of  very  comprehensive  appli- 
cation. It  denotes  the  ftculty  of^per- 
ceiving  external  objects  or  certain 
states  of  the  body  itself,  the  specific 
sense  of  touch,  the  faculty  of  self- 
consciousness,  emotional  capacity  or 
states,  or  the  manifestation  of  such 
emotion,  and,  lastly,  even  intellectual 
conviction.  In  one  view  it  is  one  of 
what  are  called  the  five  senses,  the 
rest  being  the  si^ht,  the  smell,  the 
taste,  and  the  hearmg. 

Sensation  (Lat.  stmuty  teruatioHf 
tentiwisnt)  is  the  impression  (or 
capacity  of  receiving  it)  produoed 
upon  the  organisation  tnrough  the 
organs  of  sense,  or  derived  from  in- 
corporeal objects,  such  as  thoughts, 
announcements^  and  the  like.  It  an- 
swers to  one  or  the  meanings  of  feel- 
ing — a  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold, 
but  is  less  colloquial. 

Perception  (Lat  percept&nem)  ia 
the  conscious  reference  of  sensation 
to  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Per- 
ception combines  the  internal  with 
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the  external,  SenMtion  is  internal 
only.    See  Job  a. 

Sensibility  is  the  capacity  of  feel- 
ing or  perception. 

Susceptibility  (Lat.  nuciptre,  in 
the  sense  of  to  undergo^  suffer)  is  com- 
inonlj  used  in  the  sense  o7  quick  sen- 
sibilify,  or  the  capacity  of  it. 

Consciousness  (Lat.  conscius,  cort" 
eeiout  of)  is  the  facultv  of  regarding 
one's  own  mind  and  thoughts  as  ob- 
ject-matter of  knowledge ;  while  Re- 
flexion (Lat.  refieiionemy  a  bending 
bad()  is  the  exercise  of  that  faculty. 

Emotion  and  Passion  deserve  to 
be  differenced  between  themselves. 

Emotion  (Fr.  imotion,  Lat.  anHvere, 
toitirupy  part,  anotum)  is  a  strong  ex- 
citement of  feeling,  tending  to  mani- 
iest  itself  by  its  enect  upon  the  body. 

Passion  (Lat.  passidnem,  as  a  trans. 
of  Gr.  na&oi)  denotes  the  state  when 
any  feeling  or  emotion  masters  the 
mind,  which  becomes,  though  ener- 
getically influenced,  yet  passive  as 
regards  the  strong  power  which  con- 
trols it.    See  the  quotation. 

Sense  (Lat  sensus,  seruatiorif  tenti" 
ment)  is  employed  in  the  widest  way 
to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and  poysical  sensation;  as,  '*The 
things  of  time  and  nense."  But  there 
is  a  specific  use  of  the  word  Sense  in 
which  it  belongs  to  what  is  mentally 
(as  sensation  to  what  is  physically) 
perceived.  A  sensation  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  a  sense  of  injury  or  kind- 
ness. 

"Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  ofknow- 
ledge,  and  seruation  a  special  kind  of  feel- 
ing.'*—8ni  W.  Hamiltok. 

"The  tme  law^ver  ought  to  have  a 
heart  full  of  aensibUUy."—BvtiKJR. 

**  He  sheds  on  sonls  susceptible  of  light 

The  glorioQS  dawn  of  an  eternal  day." 
Young. 

'*  How  different  the  emotions  between 
departure  and  return  1  "—Washdcoton 
Ibvimo. 

"  The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word 
passion  is  that  of  passivenesSt  or  being  im- 
palnvely  acted  upon."— Coo  an. 

"  Omsciousness  is  the  perception  of  what 
pasees  in  a  man's  own  mmd." — Looks. 

"By  refleetionf  then,  in  the  following 
part  of  this  discoune,  I  would  be  under- 
steed  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
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takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  mannev 
of  them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  imder- 
standing.**— 76u2. 

FEIGN.  Pretend.  Simulate. 
Dissemble. 

Feign  (Fr. /«ndr#,  Lat. ^ng^re)  is 
to  giye  fictitious  existence,  or  co  give 
an  impression  of  something  as  actual 
or  true  which  is  not  so.  It  is  either 
positive  or  negative,  and  mieht  be 
either  in  assumption  or  concealment. 

To  Pretend  (Lat.  prc^tendHre,  to 
stretch  forth,  to  allege)  is  to  put  for- 
ward what  is  unreal  or  untrue  in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
true.  Feigning  commonly  misleads 
the  observation,  pretence  the  under- 
standing. Feignmg  puts  out  false 
appearances,  pretence  false  facts  also. 
I  feign  friendiBhip  for  another  in  my 
outward  demeanour  and  conduct.  I 
pretend  that  I  am  his  friend  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by  what  I  sav  to  mislead 
the  judgment.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  what  in  Feign  is  the  primary,  in 
Pretend  is  the  secondary  meaning. 
Delusion  is  the  very  essence  of  feign* 
ing ;  but  to  pretend  is  etymologically 
and  in  its  oldest  sense  simply  to  put 
foncard;  then,  derivatively,  to  put 
forward  as  an  excuse,  or  with  false 

Surpose.  We  can  only  feign  what  is 
irectly  associated  with  ourselves; 
but  we  may  pretend  in  matters  of  fact 
e^enerally  or  as  connected  with  others. 
L  may  pretend,  for  instance,  that  I 
enjoy  tne  intimate  acquaintance  of 
many  great  personages;  but  I  can 
only  do  this  by  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  feign  this  without  enhibiiing  some- 
thing to  lead  to  this  belief. 

To  Simulate  (Lat.  simlUaref  ^Xmi- 
lis,  like)  can,  like  Feion,  be  onlv  em- 
ployed of  what  is  personal  in  one  s  self. 
To  simulate  is  to  put  on  and  syste- 
matically exhibit  what  are  the  natural 
signs  and  indications  of  feelings,  a 
character,  or  a  part  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  one ;  to  act  a  feigned 
part,  to  counterfeit  in  action  or  de- 
meanour. 

Dissimulation  (Lat.  dis^mtilaiio'' 
nem)  is  the  feigned  concealment  of 
what  really efist«  in  one's  character  or 
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feeling;  ts  MnraUtion  is  the  feigned 
exhibition  of  what  does  not  exist. 
Simulation  and  Dinaimulation  maj  be 

I'oined  in  one  act.    So  we  may  simu- 
Rte  laughter  in  order   to  diasemble 
disappointment. 
"And  mneh  tlw  marrelled  thmt  a  yonth  m 

rsw. 
Nor  felt,  nor  ftigntd  at  katt.  the  oft-cold 


Which,  though  teoietiiaes  thej  frown,  yet 
rarely  anger  dames." 

BTRoy. 

"  Some,  indeed,  hare  prttemded  by  art 
and  phyiical  ^ipUeati&at  to  reoorer  the 
dead ;  but  the  soeccee  hae  eaflldently  up- 
braided the  attempt"— South. 

'*  Simulation  and  dininmiation,  for  iu- 
staaee,  are  the  chief  arts  of  caaninf  ."— 
BOLUrOBBOKK. 

FELLOWSHIP.  Society. 
Fellowship  {fellow  was  formerly 
O*  T,.  fetavce,  lee\,  feiag,  assoeiationy 
**foeUnv,"  a  laying  together  of  jnvperty : 
BicHARDsoN  and  8KB AT^  IB  ezpresaiye 
of  close  or  continuouB  interconrae  as 
it  relates  to  men  individually;  So- 
ciety (Lat.  stieietaSf  tacius,  a  fellow) 
as  it  relates  to  them  colIectiTelj.  I 
find  myself  in  good  or  bad  society 
generaUy.  (The  term  Fellowship 
could  not  have  been  employed  here.) 
And  I  am  on  terms  or  good  fellow- 
ship with  this  or  that  person  in  par- 
ticular. Moreover,  Fellowship  im- 
ports some  degree  of  equality,  which 
Society  does  nut. 

*«  OtJeUowthip  I  speak, 
Sveh  as  I  leek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  bmte 
Cannot  be  human  consort."    Miltob.  . 

As  Society  expresses  community  of 
presence,  so  Fellowship  community 
of  privileges,  state,  enjoyments,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  like. 

*'  God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable 
creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  in- 
clination and  under  a  neee«eity  to  have 
feUow9hip  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  but 
furnished  him  alto  with  language,  which 
W4S  to  be  the  greater  instrument  and  com- 
mon tie  of  society.  "—LoCKJB. 

FEMALE.     Feminine.     Effbmi- 

KATE. 

Female  (  Lat. /cme/Za,  diminutive  of 
fcmiuaf  a  timiMfi;  is  applied  to  the  sex 
as  opposed  to  male. 

Feminine  (Lat.  /emYntnuj,  of  the 
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fepi,  gender)  is  implied  to  the  ptt>pcr- 
ties  and  charaotenstics  of  the  mex  as 
opposed  to  masenline.  To  sasitten 
distinctively  related  to  women  we  ap- 
ply the  adjective  Female,  as  fenuiie 
dress.  To  matters  which  are  appro- 
priate to  women,  but  not  exclosivelT 
restricted  to  them,  we  M>pl7  the  ad- 
jective Feminine;  as,  mniniae  ac- 
complishments. Feminine  branchen  of 
learning  are  taught  in  female  schooia. 
To  what  belongs  as  a  fact  to  men,  but 
would  belong  more  fitly  to  women, 
we  apply  the  adjective  £ppbmikats. 

*'A    wondrous    monument    of  femtaU 
wiles."— Pope. 


■*  Nothing  will  be  ftmnd  of  soch  \ 
sive  nee  for  supplying  the  deflcieaesea  of 
Chaucer's  metre  se  the  proanndatioa  of 
the  e/nntmn^."— Ttbwkitt  on  CSIosrosr. 

*' An  ^[mdnaU  and  namaoly  foppery." — 
Bishop  HUBD. 

FEROCIOUS.    Fieecs.    Savage. 

BaRBAEOI'S. 

The  two  former  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  men  and  the  lower  animals, 
the  third  more  properly  to  men,  the 
last  exclusively  to  men. 

Ferocious  ( Lat.  fhrbeem)  denotes 
the  quality  of  fierceness.  The  hyvna  is 
a  ferocious  animal  even  when  asleep. 

Fierce  ( Lat. /rrut)  expresses  the 
exhibition  of  ferocity  in  an  energetic 
and  wild  way,  which  gives  to  the 
looks  and  the  movements  an  expres- 
sion of  passionate  eagemeas  to  nut 
or  destroy.  Yet  ferocity  is  always 
inherent,  fierceness  may  express  in 
some  cases  a  temporary  excitemebt. 
Many  an  animal  not  habitually  fero- 
cious might  become  fierce  if  provoked 
to  anger. 

Savage  (Fr.  «fiii»^0,  Lat.  rilvd(ieysj 
jt/t»,  a  woody  as  if  grown  up  wild  in 
the  tooodt)  denotes  the  absence  of  all 
that  might  tend  to  domesticate  or 
soften,  and  the  conseauent  {iresence 
of  a  native  unrestraineo  licentiousness 
of  nature. 

Barbarous  (Lat.  barbUruty  Gr. 
$affi&jfoi,  foreign)  is  employed  of  the 
way  in  which  such  dispositions  mani- 
fest themselves.  So  we  commo^y 
speak  of  **  a  savage  spirit "  shewing 
itself  in  **  baibarous  usage,"  or  **  treat- 
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j&ent."  The  btrbaroiit  ii  the  nvage 
in  maimer,  as  the  sarage  is  the  bar- 
barous in  disposition. 

*'  The  limi,  •.fierce  aadferoeious  animal, 
Jaath  yonng  ones  bnt  seldom,  and  one  at  a 
time  "— Browjt,  Vidpar  JCrrors, 

**  One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him  ( Arch- 
liishop  Sharpe),  which  onmt  his  coat  and 
f^wn,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body.  Upon 
this  thejr  fancied  he  had  a  magical  secret  to 
•ecare  him  aninst  a  shot ;  and  they  drew 
him  out  of  nis  coach  and  murdered  him 
barbarously,  repeating  their  strokes  till  they 
■«*rer«  sure  he  was  quite  dead." — BuBNET. 

"  There  can  be  no  true  liberty  where  such 
licentiousness  is  suffered  with  impunity. 
This  is  part  of  the  savageHest  of  eormpt 
nature.*'  —  Watsklaitd. 

FERTILE.    Fruitpcl.    Prolific. 

PROOUCTIVB, 

Fertile  (iM,  ferHUt,  homfero^  1 
'bear)  expresses  that  which  has  an  in- 
herent capacitv  of  producing^.  It  is 
applied  properly  to  soil,  and  metapho- 
fiodly  or  analogouslj  to  the  mind  or 
capacity  of  man ;  as,  a  fertile  field,  a 
fertile  nnagination,  fertile  in  resources. 

Fruitful  {LaI.  fructuSf  fruit)  de- 
notes that  which  produces  of  iti  own 
kind,  and  is  opposed  to  barren,  as 
ifertiie  is  opposed  to  waste.  A  tree  is 
fruitful  or  unfruitful,  as  it  bears^  or 
Jiot,  of  its  own  fruit.  A  field  mieht 
be  called  either  fertile  or  fruitful ; 
fertile  as  regards  the  qualitj  of  the 
soil,  fruitful  as  regards  the  abundance 
of  the  produce.  But,  g^nerall^  speak- 
ing, the  soil  is  fertile,  uie  tree  is  n*uit- 
ful. 

Prolific  (Lat.  protifieus,  prbUtyoff- 
^ring,  and  fUehrty  to  make)  denotes 
the  production  of  young  in  abundance, 
and  is  employed  both  of  animals  ana 
fruitpbearing  trees  or  vegetables.  It 
.^so  is  used  metaphorically,  as  "a 
measure  prolific  of  evil  consequences." 
The  yerj  abundantly  and  variously 
fruitful  iA  tlie  prolific. 

Phodvctive  (Lat.  jtrodueltrey  part. 
^foduclHty  fi>  leud  forthy  to  produce) 
dc>notes  no  more  than  the  fiMSt  of  pro- 
ducing in  tolerable  quantity.  I'his  is 
not,  therefore,  a  term,  like  Ferti  le  and 
Prolific,  expressive  of  a  natural  pro- 
^Mnrty  of  necessity.  The  naturally  ])ro- 
ductive  is  identical  with  the  fertile ; 
but  pnxluctiveness  may  be  the  result 
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of  art  in  tillage.  So  it  might  be  said, 
*'  lliat  field  would  grow  nothing  till 
I  mixed  a  certain  manure  with  the 
soil.  It  is  now  as  productive  as  any 
on  the  estate." 

"  The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen 
in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy, 
and  the   aocnracy  in    the   express&ou/' — 
Drtdjcn. 
"  We  curse  not  wine — the  vile  excess  we 

blame, 
"hiore fruitful  than  the  accumulated  hoard 
Ofpam  and  misery."  Armstkoko. 

"  Indeed  it  is  usual  in  Scripture  that 
eoretonsness,  being  so  universal,  so  original 
a  crime,  such  a  prolific  sin,  be  called  bjjr  all 
Lho  names  of  those  sins  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby 
It  is  nourished."— Bishop  Ta.tlob. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
bestowed ;  there  is  another  which  has  no 
such  effect.  The  former,  as  it  produces  a 
value,  may  be  called  vroductivet  the  latter 
unproductive,  labour.*'— Smith,  WeeUth  of 
Nations. 

FERVOUR.    Ardour. 

Fervour  (Lat.  feruoreniy  violent 
heatf  vehemence fj'ervcre,  very  often,  to 
boil)  and  Ardour  (Lat.  ardorem,  a 
burnin^j  an  ardour,  ardire,  to  be  on  fire) 
seem,  m  their  metaphorical,  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  of  their  physical, 
meanings.  The  fervent  boils  over 
demonstratively,  the  ardent  burns 
fiercely.  The  force  of  anger  is  fer- 
vent; the  force  of  zeal,  love,  desire 
ardent.  In  their  secondarv  applicar 
tions,  Fervour  is  associated  with  the 
motive  cause,  Ardour  with  the  final 
cause ;  in  other  words,  we  feel  with 
fervour,  we  pursue  with  ardour. 
There  is  more  of  principle  in  fervour, 
more  of  passion  in  ardour.  In  those 
cases,  therefore,  in  which  energv  of 
desire  or  pursuit  is  directed  to  no  high 
moral  ends,  we  use  the  term  Ardour  ; 
where  this  is  so,  Fervour.  The  fer- 
vour of  the  patriot.  The  ardour  of  a 
lover  of  the  chase. 

"A/ervetU  faith  and  glowing  seal.**  - 
Search. 

"  Moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds."* 

MlLTOV. 

FESTIVAL.  Festivity.  Houday. 
Feast. 

In  ecclesiastical  language  a  Feast 
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(LaX^festum^  a  festival  holiday^  is  any 
aay  which  (not  being  a  fast)  is  oh- 
Berred  with  peculiar  solemnity.  The 
greater  of  these  feasts  are  termed  Fes- 
tivals (O.  Ft.  festival)  as  the  Fes- 
tiral  of  the  Nativity.  The  term  Fes- 
tival is  employed  of  days  of  heathen 
celebration  also  more  commonly  than 
Feast,  which  in  this  connexion  would 
be  more  likely  to  mean  a  solemn 
banquet  in  honour  of  a  god.  Holiday 
has  well-nigh  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing of  holy  day,  and  is  employed  to 
express  a  time  of  vacation  from  study 
or  labour. 

Festi v iTY  ( Lat.  fettviHtdtemy  festive 
gaiety,  a  festivitif)  has  no  sacred  or 
solemn  force  at  all,  and  expresses  only 
the  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  social 
entertainments. 

"  The  morning tnunpeU/esttvafprorlaimed 
Through  each  high  street."        Miltox. 

"  Much  the  fame  may  be  observed  of  the 
Roman  drama,  which,  we  are  told,  had  iti 
rise  in  the  nnrestraiaed  festivity  of  the 
mstie  yonth.**— HuRD. 

"  The  lame  bell  that  called  the  great  man 
to  his  table  inrited  the  neishbourhood  all 
ronad,  and  proclaimed  a  holy<Uiy"—lbid, 

«*  Upon  thtfeaetfuU^j  of  Easter." 
Fabtait. 

FIGURATIVE.  Metaphorical. 
Analogous. 

These  agree  in  expressing  a  certain 
use  of  words  which  is  not  their  ] 
or  primary  sense. 

That  is  Figurative  {J^t.fXgwi' 
twus,  a  figure)  which  is  expressed  by 
a  rhetorical  figure.  Such  a  figure  is 
a  representation  of  abstract  things  bv 
objects  taken  from  the  sensible  world, 
as  when  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  instance,  is  called  soaring  on 
the  wing  of  fancy.  As  expressions  are 
figurative,  terms  are  Metaphorical. 
Inis  is  when  a  comparison  is  con- 
densed into  a  similitude — that  is,  all 
si^  of  comparison  being  absent,  the 
thmg  is  spoken  of  under  the  very 
name  of  the  other  object  to  which  it  is 
compared.  The  disposition  of  Domi- 
tian  resembled  that  of  a  tiger — this  is 
a  similitude  or  comparii^on.  Domitian 
was  a  tiger,  this  is  a  Metaphor  (Gr. 
/ara^a,  a  transferring,  a  metaphor). 
The  Analogous  use  of  a  term  or  ex- 
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pression  (Gr.  ivaXovM,  proportion)  is 
when  it  represents  ideal  subject-matter 
under  modes  suggested  by  material 
resemblances,  «.^.,  swift  thought,  deep 
reasoning.  So  the  rerb  to  draw  in 
the  sense  of  to  attract  is  used  not  so 
much  metaphorically  as  analogously  ; 
that  is,  to  denote  a  moral  force  acting 
like  a  physical  one. 

FIND.    Discover. 

FiND(A.S./ndan)  is  to  light  upon, 
whether  unexpectedly  or  as  the  result 
of  specific  search. 

"8e«k,  and  ye  shall/fMf."-BiA/e. 
So  unessential  is  purpose  to  finding, 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  of  fisel  or  experience. 

"  I  Jbid  yoQ  psisbg  gentle.**— Shxkb- 

SPEABK. 

To  Discover  (O.  Fr.  descouvrir. 
des-y  apart,  anwrir,  to  cover)  is  to  fina 
something  which  is  of  anew  or  strange- 
character  when  found.  I  may  find  a 
piece  of  money  as  I  walk  along.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  **  find  out "  in  always^ 
the  result  of  effort  and  search  in  re* 
ference  to  a  distinct  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  as  a  thief,  a  riddle,  a  mode  of 
solving  any  difficulty.  Discover  com- 
bines a  general  purpose  with  a  speci- 
fic chance.  Discovery  is  the  result  of 
search,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The 
existence  of  the  thing  discovered  may 
have  been  previoualy  either  known  or 
unknown,  or  known  to  others  than  the 
discoverer,  who  in  that  case  becomes 
a  discoverer  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
world.  That  which  is  found  may  be 
trivial.  That  which  is  discovered  is 
important,  and  hence  the  word  in  used 
of  new  coimtries,  new  truths,  or  facts 
in  science.  One  often  finds  what  one 
did  not  look  for.  Finding  sometimes 
plays  a  part  subordinate  to  discovery, 
as  when  new  countries  are  discovert^l 
they  are  sometimes  found  to  be  unin- 
habited. One  discovers  what  is  hidden 
or  secret,  whether  in  the  moral  or  the 
physical  sense.  One  findj  what  has 
fallen,  not  through  one's  own  act, 
under  one's  observation  or  kno  wled^^e. 
That  which  is  discovered  was  not  visi- 
ble or  apparent,  that  which  is  found 
was  visible  or  apparent,  but  beyond 
reach,  or  oat  of  one's  own  sight.  One 
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disooYera  a  gold  mine,  and  finds  a  new 
botanical  Hpeoimen.  Secrets,  plots, 
conspinunes  are  discovered.  One  finds 
one*s  friend  at  home,  or  what  one  re- 
quires in  the  market. 

"The  disUnetioa  of  a  fint  diseooerer 
made  ns  cheerfoUj  encounter  erery  dan- 
ger, and  rabmit  to  evezy  inconvenience." — 
Cook's  Voyoga, 

FINE.    Deucate. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  terms 
are  sjnonymons,  and  as  belonging-  to 
things  mental,  both  denote  that  which 
is  commonly  remoyed  fromYul^ar  ap- 
prehensions. Neyertheless  it  is  sum- 
cient  to  hare  an  intellect  to  appreciate 
the  fine;  there  must  also  be  a  taste  to 
appreciate  the  delicate.  If  compara- 
tivelj  few  can  reach  the  fine,  fewer 
still  can  be  reached  by  the  delicate.  A 
fine  discourse  or  passage  is  sometimes 
repeated  with  advantage,  and  its  beau- 
ties and  merits  appreciated  when 
pointed  out ;  but  that  which  is  deli- 
cate, if  not  perceived  at  first  sight,  is 
not  understood  at  all.  The  fine  maj 
be  searched  kfTy  the  delicate  must  he 
felt  Fine  is  capable  of  a  favourable 
and  unfavourable  use,  delicate  is  al- 
ways favourable.  Fine  praise,  fine 
satire.  A  delicate  compliment,  a  de- 
licate attention.  Fine  {Ft,  Jin)  is  the 
Lat.  ftnttm, finished ;  Delicate,  the 
Lat.  di&eatuSf  alluringf  dainty, 

FINE.  Mulct.  Penalty.  Fob- 
YEiT.    Amercement. 

Fine  (L.  IaL  ftnis^  a  sum  of  money, 
the  payment  of  which  made  an  end  of 
a  transaction  or  a  claim,  a  dispute,  a 
trial),  in  the  sense  of  a  penalty,  is 
always  pecuniary. 

Mulct  (Lat.  muleta,  multa)  is  also 
pecunisiy.  It  is,  however,  a  technical 
tenn,  bearing  the  sense  of  a  commu- 
tation for  legal  forfeiture,  and  was  not 
only  a  punisnment,  but  a  compensa- 
tion ;  as  to  be  ''  mulcted  (or  multed) 
in  half  the  amount." 

Penalty  (Fr.  penality,  Lat.  pxnay 
compentationy  vuniikment)  in  its  tech- 
nical and  legal  sense,  is  mostly  applied 
to  pecuniary  punishment  or  forfeiture, 
but  in  its  common  use  denotes  any 
kind  of  punishment;  as  ''to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law." 
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Forfeit  (O.  Fr. /or/ait,  Lat./»rti 
faetum,  which  meant  first  the  trtmt- 
gr«uiimy  and  then  that  which  was 
paid  for  it)  ma^  be  pecuniary  or 
otherwise.  A  fine  is  imposed,  a 
penaltjr  inflicted,  a  forfeit  mcurred. 
A  forfeit  springs,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  due  ipso 
faeto  by  pre-arrangement. 

Amercement  (O.  Fr.  amercier,  to 
fint,  L.  Lat.  merciamentumy  penally) 
differed  from  Fine  in  being  not  fixed 
in  amount,  but  assessed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  a  process 
which  was  called  "affeering. 

"  So,  tiro  jeare  after,  Tracy's  heirs  sned 
him  for  it,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  hia 
office  of  Chancellor,  waA  fined  in  four  hun- 
dred pound."— BUBNBT. 
*'  A  nadet  thy  porerty  could  nerer  pay. 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way." 
Dbydxk. 
"  Bat  of  the  tree 
Which,  tasted,  works  Imowledge  of  good 

anderii. 
Thou  may'st  not;  in  the  day  thou  eat'it 

thou  diest : 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed." 

Milton. 
"  For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 
That  He  our  deadly /br/n<  should  release. 
And  with  His  Father  work  us  a  perpetual 
peace.*'  Ibid. 

**  The  great  charter  also  directs  that  the 
ameroemmb  which  is  always  iaflieted  in 
general  terms — sit  in  miserieordia— ahall 
be  set  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oatb 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbonr- 
houd."— Blaoxstorx. 

The  connexion  suggested  by  some,, 
and  probably  by  Blackstone  here,  be- 
tween Lat.  miterieordia  and  Fr.  mevom 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake. 

FINISH.  Close.  Conclude. 
Completf..    Terminate.    End. 

Of  these,  the  following  three,  End 
(A.  S.  ende)y  Finish  CLat.  /intre), 
and  Complete  (Lat.  comntetus,  filled 
upy  part,  efcamplerey  fo/ia  up ),  repre- 
sent a  rise  in  force  or  fulness  of  mean- 
ing in  that  order.  To  end  is  to  dis- 
continue by  leaying  off,  without  ex- 
pressing any  thinji^  of  the  state  in  which 
the  thing  ended  is  left,  as,  **  He  ended 
his  speech  by  saying  so  and  so."  ''The 
fortieth  verse  ends  the  chapter;"  the 
verb  being  used  both  transitively  and 
intransitive! V.  Whatever  begins  must 
end ;  and  whatever  is  begun  must  be 
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ended.  The  term  is  quite  indefinite. 
Thinn  may  be  ended  with  or  without 
completeneas  or  finish;  and  things 
may  end  prematurely  or  satisfactorily. 
To  Finish  is  to  end  working  at  a  thing, 
to  put  the  last  required  labour  or  toucn 
to  It,  and  is  employed  of  action,  forces, 
or  influences.  "He  is  finishing  his 
painting,''  that  is,  he  is  employed  in 
putting  the  final  strokes  or  touches. 
^<  The  last  blow  finished  him,"  that  is, 
rendered  more  blows  superfluous.  ''He 
finished  working,  or  he  ended  ;"  the 
one  expresses  finsl  effort,  the  latter 
cessation.  To  complete  is  to  bring 
finally  that  which  fills  up  the  plan, 
desi^,  or  proposed  task.  A  diction- 
ary IS  ended  with  the  word  "  finis." 
It  is  finished  with  the  letter  Z.  It  is 
completed  by  revisions  and  interpo- 
lations. The  world  was  finished  on 
the  last  day  of  its  creation ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  enaed. 

To  Teeminate  (Lat.  termindrtf  to 
tit  bounds  to)  is  to  brinr  to  an  end 
what  has  been  protracted  or  continu- 
0U8,  and  relates  to  some  decree  of 
space  or  time  traversed  in  the  pre- 
ceding work  or  operation.  A  vista 
terminates  in  or  with  a  certain  object. 
A  happy  remark  will  sometimes  ter^ 
minate  a  tedious  dispute.  A  short 
life  ends,  a  long  life  terminates. 

To  Close  (O.  Fr.  cto,  shut  iiif  Lat. 
claiuut)  is  physically  to  stop  by  bring- 
ing together  the  psrts ;  as, ''  to  close 
the  mouth  by  bnng^ng  together  the 
lips;"  ''  to  close  a  IxMk  by  bringing 
together  the  leaves ;"  ''  to  close  the 
eyes;"  ''to  close  the  ranks  of  an 
army."  Analogously,  to  close  is  to 
shut  up  into  a  compact  form  what  is 
regarded  as  haying  totality,  as  "to 
close  a  bargain;"  "to  close  one's 
studies." 

Conclude  (Lat.  concb'idhtf  to  thut 
ia>,  to  ctmcLttde)  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Close,  more  definite  and  positive, 
and  means  to  close  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  thing  closed  a  formal, 
neoesssry,  or  appropriate  termination. 
To  Close  refers  only  to  the  act.  Con- 
clude to  the  intention.  I  close  my 
letter,  in  one  sense,  when  I  seal  it ; 
in  another,  when  I  write  the  last  sen- 
tence.   I  conclude  it  when  I  subjoin 
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something  without  which  I  shoald  ieel 
the  communioation  to  be  inoomplete. 

"  An  etenukl  and  hmppr  life,  a  kiagdkMD, 
a  perfect  kingdom  and  gloriom,  that  cfaall 
Barer  have  mding,"—BiSBOV  Tatiab. 

"  Ood  i8  onr  <  light/  aa  He  ehowetb  ns  the 
state  we  are  in,  and  the  enemiee  we  hare 
to  encounter;  He  is  oar  'atrength/  as  He 
enableth  by  His  grace  to  eope  with  and 
orercome  them ;  and  He  is  onr  '  salTatton.' 
as  the  author  and/nitA«r  of  ear  deliTeraare 
Irom  sin,  death,  and  Satan."— Hobmk. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
ample that,  while  Finish  and  End  are 
intrinsic.  Complete  takes  in  accesso- 
ries also,  which  may  be  re<^uisite  to  the 
completion  of  certain  things.  So  a 
prophecy  is  not  completed  before  it 
nas  been  yerified  in  all  its  historic 
facts  and  allusions. 

"  It  was  attested  by  miracles  of  all  sorts, 
d<me  in  great  variety  and  number,  by  the 
visible  centering  of  the  old  nropheeies  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  by  the  eompletiom  of 
those  uropheeies  since  whi^  He  Himself 
Qttereo. "— Atterbitbt. 

"  A  good  oommenoement  has  ever  been 
fonnd  by  experience  aas|iieions  to  a  good 
progress  and  a  happy  terminatum."—  Kirox, 
SBtays. 

"  We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  onr  pewer,  by 
the  esereise  of  one  partieolar  virtne.  to 
secure  a  pardon  to  onrselves  for  neglecting 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  ramem- 
branue  of  an  ill-spent  life  by  a  few  acts  of 
charity  at  the  dote  of  it."— ATTBBBUttT. 

"  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  a  text  in  the 
Bible  that  I  would  more  wiliingly  pitch 
upon  to  leave  with  ron  as  the  last  advice  I 
would  give  yon,  and  as  the  som  and  oondu- 
tion  of  my  preaching  among  yon,  than  these 
words  of  St.  Paul  I  have  now  read  to  yon 
(Philippians  iv.  8)."~4habp. 

FINISHED.  Pebfbct.  Elabo- 
rate. 

That  which  is  not  Pbrpbct  (Lat« 
verf'tchrtf  part,  perf'eetut,  to  compiete ) 
has  some  defect  which  disfigures  it. 
That  which  is  not  Finubed  (Lst. 
fxntre,f'mi$y  an  end)  may  yet  be  made 
perfect,  though  at  present  inoomplete. 
A  sketch  may  be  perfect,  yet  rec^uires 
further  work  to  make  it  into  a  finished 
picture.  Perfect  is  employed  of  the 
productions  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Finished  only  of  those  of  art.  An  un- 
finished circle  is  not  drawn  out,  a 
Serfect  circle  fulfils  its  mathematical 
efinition.  A  perfect  character  is 
morally  faultless,  a  finished  character 
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is  perfecUj  trained.  A  flower,  u  a 
production  of  nature,  mvf  be  perfect, 
not  finished.  A  finuhed  drawing  is 
one  in  which  all  artistic  procesaea 
hare  been  executed  to  the  full,  a  per- 
fect drawing  is  one  in  which  the  speo« 
tator  can  find  no  fault.  We  express 
commendation  of  that  which  is  finished, 
and  admiration  of  that  which  is  per- 
fect. 

"  A  fanltleM  wnnet finuhed  that  would  b« 
Worth  tediooB  Tolnmes  of  loose  poetry." 
DKTVKS, 
"The  French  Rerolntion  hM  this  of 
wonderful  in  it,  that  it  resembles  what 
Lord  Veralam  says  of  the  operations  of 
Mature.  It  was  perfect,  not  only  in  its 
dements  and  principles,  bnt  in  its  mem- 
hen  and  its  oi^ans  firom  the  rery  begin- 
ning."—Bubkx. 

The  Elaborate  (Lat.  eWboraTe,  to 
take  pains)  represents  that  which  is 
^nisbsd  with  great  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  parts  and  details.  The  elabo- 
rate is  miprored  and  refined  by  sac- 
cessive  touches,  alterations,  improve- 
ments. That  tning  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
labour  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  smallest  space,  and  being  com- 
paratively small  has  signs  of  vast  and 
Taried  efifort.  Perfect  simplicity  is 
compatible  with  hi^h  finish,  but  that 
which  is  elaborate  is  never  simple. 

"Bnt  I  cannot  think  or  persuade  myself 
that  Qod  gave  os  eyes  only  that  we  may 
plndc  them  ont,  and  brought  ns  into  the 
-world  with  reason  that  being  bom  men  we 
might  afterwards  grow  np  and  improve 
into  bmtes,  and  become  eiaboratdy  im^- 
<ional''-.8ouTH. 

FINITE.    LiMrrsD. 

It  is  a  natural  property  of  things  to 
be  FiHrrs,  an  artificud  property  to  be 
LiMiTBD.  Or,  again,  things  are  finite 
in  reference  to  their  own  nature, 
limited  in  reference  to  power  or  capa- 
city. Man's  powen  are  limited,  for 
be  is  himself  a  finite  being. 

"And  all  the  diflbrence  or  distinetion 
there  is  betwisrt  them,  i*  only  in  onr  dif- 
ferent apprehensions  of  this  one  being, 
which  aeting  sererally  upon  several  ob- 
jects, we  apprehend  it  as  aeting  from  several 
propertief  by  reason  of  the  JIniUness  of  our 
vaderataadings,  which  cannot  conceive  of 
«n  infinite  being  wholly,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
bat  ns  it  were  by  piecemeal,  as  it  represents 
itself  to  w."->Bkvkiuj>os. 


**AbsoIntely  aeoonttng  to  pleasure,  ov 
UmiteeUy  according  to  oertaia  rules  pra. 
scribed.**'— Babbow. 

FIRE.      Flams.     Blazb.     Cok- 

PLAORATION.    lONmON.    CoMBI78TXON. 

Fire  (A.  S.  Jvr)  is  that  kind  of 
combustion  which  evolves  light  and 
heat. 

Flamb  (Lat«  Hamma)  is  the  form 
under  which  such  combustion  is  ex- 
hibited when  the  matter  is  gaseous. 

A  Blazb  (A.  S.  6/<eM)  is  a  rapid 
evolution  of  light,  whether  accom- 
panied or  not  with  sensible  heat,  as 
the  blase  of  the  sun,  of  lamps,  of  a 
meteor. 

CoNPLAORATiON  (Lat.  cott/tifgni- 
tibnerh)  is  the  visible  consumption  by 
fire  of  masses  of  combustible  materials. 

Ignition  (Lat.  tgntre.  to  iot  onfirty 
part,  ignttiu)  is  in  modern  phraseo- 
logy opposed  to  Combustion  (Lat. 
combtutionemy  comburerOj  to  bum  up) 
the  former  being  commonly  taken  to 
mean  the  consumption  by  great  heat, 
with  manifestations  of  fire  or  flame, 
the  latter  without.  The  action,  for 
instance,  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
human  skin  produces  an  insensible 
combustion  ot  its  particles. 

"  Cloven  tongues  like  as  otJtrt"^Eng, 
Bible.  J  ^ 

"As  for  living  creatures  it  is  certain 
their  vital  spirits  are  a  substance  com- 
pounded of  an  airy  and  ficany  matter." — 
Bann. 

"  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  hlawe  is  brighter, 
of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and 
constant. "— JoHirsoN. 

"  Then  raise 
From  the  oai^lagraMt  mass,  purged  and 

refined 
New  heavens,  new  earth."         Milton. 

"  The  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  wea- 
ther, had  even  iffnited  the  air."— Eveltn. 

"  When  such  flames  break  out,  what 
combustion  may  we  conceive  within." — StUi- 

LDTGrLEVr. 

FIT.    Adapt.    Suit. 

To  Fit  (lcel./«;a,  to  knit  together: 
Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.)  is  to  make  phy- 
sically to  tally,  or  to  make  propor- 
tionate or  commensurate.  Hence, 
analogously,  to  adapt,  qualify,  or  suit. 
It  is,  then,  tne  generic  term,  of  which 
the  otheramay be  regarded  as  modifi- 
cations. 
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To  Adapt  (Lat.  Hdaptarty  to  adjust) 
u  to  make  fit  tor  a  purpoM,  and  always 
aappoaes  the  requirement  of  an  ulte- 
rior design. 

To  Suit  ^Fr.  note,  a  following,  a 
'm)  is  literalljto  cause  to  follow  or 
ftll  in.  It  is  more  exclusirelj  em- 
plojed  of  the  becoming  and  appro- 
priate :  as  to  *'  suit  the  action  to  the 
word ;  '  Aoapt,  of  the  efficient.  The 
suitable  hannoniaee ;  the  adapted  co- 
operates. We  fit  one  object  to  an- 
ochar.  We  adapt  means  to  an  end. 
We  suit  an  object  to  a  oualitj ;  as, 
lanffUM^  to  the  taste  or  nn^ 
of  the  bearers. 

"Sowing  tha  Muidy  fprftrallr  land  in  De- 
iFoaihin  mm!  Canwair  with  French  ftine 
leed  ther  reckon  a  srent  improrer  of  their 
land,  and  %  Jitter  of  it  fbr  carn.'*~MoBTl- 


8TNONTM8  [fLARBJ 

steady,  untempered,  and,  therefore, 
oppressiTe  light. 

FucKXR  (A.  8.  flicerian)  is  con- 
nected with}2y.  It  expresses  a  light 
which  is  rapidlj  unstesdj,  a  sort  of 
fluttering  flame  which  conveys  tlie- 
idea  of  waning  or  weakness,  as  the 
others  do  of  energy,  in  the  burning. 

A  Coruscation  (Lat.  c^ruaaitionem^ 
c^inucdrty  to  vibrate,  coruscate)  is  a 
sudden  flash  accompanied  by  an  after* 
play  of  light. 

*'Bnt,  if  I  did  preaa  haxd  npon  it  with 
my  flncer.  at  the  Terr  instant  that  I  drew 
itbriSljc' 


There  is  more  of  jud^ent  in  fitting, 
more  of  taste  in  suiting,  and  more  of 
oeatrirance  in  adaptation. 

'*  Who  eonid  erer  tay  or  imagine  soeh  a 
bodj  (ae  the  atmosphere),  to  dilnrent  from 
the  globe  it  terree,  could  be  made  bj 
ehaaoe,  or  be  adapted  to  exaotJy  to  all 


these  grand  ends  by  any  other  eflident 
than  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  in- 
finite Ood  P  "— Dkrhax. 

"  If,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things 
we  eao  diseoTer  a  world  of  mntnal  mtitor 
bilities  of  this  to  that,  and  of  one  thing  to 
another,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  argument 
that  they  all  proceed  flrom  some  wise  Cause 
that  had  an  universal  idea  of  their  natures 
in  'His  mind,  and  saw  how  such  a  thing 
would  suit  such  a  thing  before  ever  He 
•etually  ademted  them  one  to  another/'— 
800TT,  Cknstian  JJfe. 

FLARE.  Flash.  Glare.  Flicker. 

CORVSCATIOW. 

A  Flash  is  a  sudden  brilliancy  in- 
stantaneously withdrawn  or  disap- 
pearing. 

A  Flare  (of  which  the  etym.  is 
uncertain)  is  a  dazsling,  unsteady 
light^  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
bummff  of  a  torch,  which  alternately 
biases  brightly  and  is  obscured  by  the 
smoke.  tlaOi  is  probablr  closely 
allied  to  ftart,  and  resembles  it  in 
meaning ;  but  Flare  is  more  continu- 
ous than  Flash. 

Glare  (allied  to  the  Latin  elarus, 
one  of  many  cosniate  words  referred 
to  a  root  "  ghar, '  to  shine)  is  a  broad. 


/  off  it  would  discloee  a  Tory  rivid 
but  exceeding  short-lived  splendour,  not  to 
oall  it  a  Uttle  florMsooMon."— Botlb. 
**  like^rm^  triers,  brightening  as  tfacy 
waste.**  GoLDSXITH. 

"  Those  sallies  of  joUity  in  the  house  of 
f eastinx  are  often  ftnced  from  a  troubled 
mind,  Rke  JIashes  flnom  th^  black  cloudy 
which,  after  a  momentary  effblgoiee,  are 
sueeeeded  by  thicker  darkness.**— Blaik 
"  Strong  perftimes  and  plarimo  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight.^ 

Carkw. 
**  Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to 

waste 
With  iu  omnJUckervng.'"  Btbon. 

FLAT.    Level. 

Flat  (loel. /latr,  perhaps  allied  to 
Gr.  «Xatvc>  fioty  w%ds)  is  baring  » 
level  suriace,  as  opposed,  for  instance^ 
to  round. 

Level  (Lat.  Cxhella,  a  level  line^ 
dim.  of  Rbra^  is  having  uniform  flat" 
nets.  Flat  belongs  to  objects  intrin- 
sically level,  as  compart  with  the 
borixon  or  other  objects.  Hence  aa 
object  of  which  a  part  is  flat  maj  be 
called  flat,  in  the  sense  of  characterised 
by  flatness,  as  a  flat  head,  or  noee. 
If  the  latter  were  perfectly  flat,  it 
would  be  level  with  the  face.  The 
plane  which  is  raised  perpendicularly 
does  not  oease  to  be  level.  A  Ime 
may  be  level ;  but  it  is  only  a  plane  or 
sumce  that  can  be  flat. 

'*  The  ordinary  shape  of  the  flsh*s  eye 
being  in amueh  larser  degree  convex  tfaaa 
that  of  land  animals,  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference attends  its  muscQlar  eonftarmation^ 
namely,  that  it  is  thronghoat  calculated 
torjiatteiung  the  eye."— Fajjet. 
"  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mOd^ 


bright, 
shadows  1 


The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level 
light."  BBAins. 


^FLATTEBEB] 


FLATTERY.  Compliment.  Adu- 

UlTION.      BlANOISHMBNT. 

Of  these,  the  least  ntrong  is  Com- 
vlxmxnt.  Id  itself,  and  et^rmologi- 
•call  jy  it  does  not  neoessariljr  express 
praise  at  all.  A  compliment  (Fr. 
^ampUmerUy  horn  Italian  eomplemtnto: 
BaACHST)is  an  expression jl?(/tii^  t^ 
4»ne's  regard  or  autj  to  another. 
When  this  is  done  with  a  certain 
-istretoh  of  politeness,  and  the  words 
express  not  only  respect  bat  admira- 
tion, the  compliment  develops  into 
Flattery  (Fr.  /iotter,  to  flatttr^ 
orif.  unknown  :Brachbt).  Anything 
is  natteiy  which  expresses  praise  or 
•admization,  not  as  being  simply  due 
and  fehj  but  for  the  sake  of  ratifying 
▼anilj  or  gaining  fitvour.  Untimely 
as  wdl  as  excessive  praise  is  flattery. 
Flattery  is  the  voluntary  tribute  of 
more  praise  than  is  due  or  called  for. 

Adulation  (Lat.  ddulatUmemy  ddu' 
Idrt,  tofavmy  as  a  dog  upon  his  master) 
as  excessive  and  exaggerative  flattery, 
accompanied  by  a  feigned  subser- 
Tiency,  and  is  ready  to  express  itself 
in  hjrpocrisy  and  falsehood.  Flat- 
tery improves  upon  existing  excel- 
lenoea  or  merits ;  adulation  invests  its 
•objects  with  such  as  are  created  on 
purpose.  Compliments  may  be  hol- 
low but  harmless,  as  being  under- 
stood and  accepted  as  conventional. 
They  turn  upon  such  matters  as  ap- 
pearance or  dress,  or  minor  actions 
and  performances,  and  are  the  better 
when  they  exhibit  skill  or  taste. 
They  suppose  an  eouality.  In  flattery 
aien  place  themselves  on  a  lower 
level,  andfeig[n,  as  it  were,  to  look  up 
with  admiration.  In  adulation  they 
adopt  a  servile  relationship.  Com- 
plimentB  may  turn  upon  almost  any 
point  connected  with  another.  Flat- 
tery is  more  carefully  selected,  being 
adapted  to  the  humour  or  weakness  of 
the  person,  and  implying  something 
whicn  he  would  desire  to  possess  or 
fancies  that  he  possesses,  as  a  point 
of  superiority.  Flattery  nourishes 
the  passions.  Adulation  gratifies  the 
ranity.  From  one  point  of  view 
adulation  is  flattery,  low,  servile, 
aliameless,  fulsome. 

**  Flattery,  if  iu  operatUm  be  nearly  ex- 
amined, will  be  foond  to  owe  iu  acoept- 


DISCBIMINATED. 
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aaoe  not  to  our  ignoraaoe,  bat  knowledge 
of  onr  fidlores,  and  to  deliffht  na  rather  ae 
it  oonsoles  onr  wante  than  dieplajn  onr  poe- 


"And  he  that  called  Arrinoe*bpcK  Sw. 
Jnno's  violet,  kept  all  the  letters  ot  the 
name  right,  and  oomplemaUed  the  lady 
ingenionalj."— Bishop  Tatlor. 

*'  Flattery  oormpta  both  the  giver  and 
the  receiver ;  and  adKlation  i$  not  of  more 
eerviee  to  the  people  than   to  kings.**— 

BUBXX. 

Blandishment  (Lat.  biandirif  to 
carsit)  is  the  use  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
winning,  whether  by  flatteij,  kind 
words,   or   affectionate    actions    or 


"  Cowering  low  in  btandiMhrnaU," 
Tmnrrsov. 

FLATTERER.    Sycophant.    Pa- 

RA8ITB. 

The  character  of  the  Flattbrbr 
has  been  given  above. 

The  Sycophant  (Gt.  nSKo^vrvc,  a 
common  mformery  backbiter)  bears  at 
present  this  meaning  of  a  person  of 
obsequious  and  servile  character. 
With  the  sycophant,  flattery  is  only 
exhibited  ss  a  manifestation  of  ser- 
vility, without  being  itself  distinc- 
tively charaoteristic  of  him. 

The  Parasitb  {wu^&airfy  one  who 
Mtf  betido,  a  flatterer j  a  word  which 
had  orig.  no  bad  sense  in  Greek), 
in  modern  English  bears  the  mesn- 
ing  of  one  who  earns  invitations  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  by  flattery  and 
such  arts  of  conversation  as  tend  to 
recommend  him  as  a  guest.  Hie  cha- 
racter of  the  sycophant  and  the 
parasite  differ  according  to  the  Affe- 
rent objects  which  they  have  in  view. 
The  object  of  the  sycophant  is  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  and  he  will  stoop  to 
mean  artifices  tor  the  purpose ;  the 
object  of  the  parasite  is  to  provide  for 
himself,  and  he  submits  to  social  de- 
gradation to  gain  it.  Parasites  are 
often  needv  men,  but  courtiers  are 
often  sycophants. 

"  This  it  ie  that  giveth  vnto  a^iitterer  that 
large  field  nnder  pretence  at  friendship^ 
whence  he  hath  a  fort,  ae  it  were,  oomm»- 
diooaly  seated  and  with  the  vantage  to 
anail  and  endamage  vs,  and  that  ie  self 
love."— Hollavd,  PbUardt. 
"  A  tycophant  will  everything  admire ; — 
Each  verse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  oonl  oa 
fixe."  Dbtdbt. 
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"  He  knew  them  flsttereit  of  the  fmtaX 

how. 
The  heuHeei  panuite$  of  preaent  cheer." 
Btboit. 

FLOURISH.    Thritb.    PRoepBB. 

The  two  fonner  are  employed  both 
of  vegetatire  life  and  growth  and  of 
the  doings  of  men,  the  latter  onlj  of 
men's  sute  and  doings.  To  Floubish 
18  to  be  in  the  poesension  and  display 
of  all  powers  belonging  to  the  mdi- 
Tidual  according  to  his  nature.  It 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  anterior 
derelopment,  thus  presenring  the  m- 
cqftive  character  of  IaI,  flortte^f  or 
'iseerif  which  appears  in  part.ySettrif- 
tant  of  Fr.  ^urtr.  The  result  of 
flourishing  is  the  admiration  of  others, 
or  of  beholders.  Great  men  flourish 
at  the  particular  period  of  their  re- 
putation. Thrive  (Da.  tftrt^*,  good 
luck)  is  to  prosper  by  industry  and 
care.  Hence,  as  in  Flourish  the  phy- 
sical sense  is  the  i»t>per,  and  the  moral 
the  improper  or  metaphorical,  so  in 
Tbrivk  the  idea  of  social  or  industrial 
success  is  the  primarv  sense,  and  the 
physical  is  the  derivea.  Acquisition  in 
substance  by  growth  is  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  Thrive.  Hence  it  implies 
less  of  anterior  development  than 
Flourish.  The  full-grown  plant  flou- 
risheSy  the  seedling  drives. 

Prosfbr  (Lat.  protpfhrargf  to  make 
fortunate)  is  so  to  thrive  as  to  be  in 
advantageous  circumstances.  Pros- 
perity Mlonrs  to  him  who  hoped  for 
success,  whue  the  merely  fortunate 
man  owes  it  to  chance.  Men  prosper 
when  they  successfully  carry  out  cer- 
tain aims  and  undertakings.  Although 
prosperity  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
designs  of  men,  the  term  is  employed 
of  things  in  which  they  are  not  di- 
rectly, yet  indirectly,  recognized ;  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  arts,  of  com- 
merce, or  agriculture,  and  the  like. 

"By  oontiiiiiBl  meditatione  in  aiicTed 
writings,  a  man  u  natnrallj  improret  end 
adTsacce  in  holinem  u  a  tree  tMrivet  and 
fUmriMkea  in  a  kindly  and  well-watered 
toil."— Bishop  Hobhx. 

**  With  this  advantam  then 
To  onion,  and  firm  lUth,  and  fuin  aoeord. 
More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 
To  chdm  our  joat  inheritance  of  old, 
9arer  to  proeper  than  fvotperitv 
Ooold  hare  aainred  ne."  XlLTOX. 


SYNONYMS  [flourish] 

FLOW.  Arise.   Proceed.  Issue. 

Spring.    Emanate. 

To  express  one  or  more  objects 
coming  out  of  one  or  more  others  is 
the  purport  of  all  these  words.  That 
which  comes  out  in  continuous  sop- 
plv  Flows  (A.  S.  fiowan).  That 
which  comes  up  bodily  out  of  some- 
thing else  gradually  is  sRid  to  rise  or 
Arise  (A.  S.  ariean).  What  oome« 
forth  from  another  as  a  starting-point, 
source  or  origin  Proceeds  (l^t.  prb^ 
cidtrty  to  come  forth).  That  w^nicb 
goes  out  from  something  else  which 
contained  or  enclosed  it  Issues  ^Fr. 
tiftt,  p.p.  of  O.  Fr.  inir,  Lat.erirSy  to  go 
otu.  to  end).  That  which  comes  foA 
bodily,  but  not  gradually,  but  sod- 
denly  or  rapidly.  Springs  (A.  S. 
tjpringany  to  iprtnf,  io  leap).  That 
which  oozes  or  drips  out  of  something 
else,  imparting  of  its  own  psiticles,  ns- 
ture,  suostance,  or  composition^  Ema- 
nates (Lat.  emanaref  to  dittU).  The 
moral  application  or  analogous  use  of 
these  terms  ought  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  these  physical  distinc- 
tions. See  further  remarks  under 
Proceed. 


"  Those  thoosand  deeenciee  that  dailj^lm^ 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

Ml^TOK. 

*'  Yet  manj  will  preeume ; 
Whence  heavy  perieeation  ehall  ariee 
On  all  who  in  tne  worship  penevere 
Of  ipirit  and  txnth."  Jbid, 

"Teach  me  the  rariont  labours  of  tha 

And  whence  proceed  the  eclines  of  the 
•on."  1>rti>kn. 

'  Life's  warm  rapoor  iseuing  throngh  the 
wMnn^i »»  Pops. 


'"Twae  ebbing  darkneei  past  the  noon  o( 

night, 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  Uffht 
Promised  the  son  ere  day  began  to  tprimg^ 
Drtdkn. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  two  ap 
parently  contradictory  ideas  are  s 
sociatea  with  the  term  Spring — the 
one  that  of  visible,  sudden,  and  pre 
sent  rifling,  the  other  that  of  remote 
cansation.  This  no  doubt  comes  from 
the  twofold  association  of  a  spring,  as 
the  breaking  forth  of  water  from  the 
ground,  and  as  constituting  also  a  re- 
mote source  to  which  the  rirer  is  to 
betrac«i. 


[foppish] 

*<  Arittotle  doth  not  deny  God  to  be  tlie 
elBcient  cante  of  the  world,  bnt  only  Mserts 
thftt  He  created  it  from  eternity,  making 
Him  a  neeesHury  came  thereof,  it  proeeed- 
mg  ftom  Him  by  way  of  emanation,  as  light 
firom  the  sva."— Rat. 

Arise  ib  more  naturally  used  where 
the  relation  between,  cause  and  effect, 
whether  it  he  physical  or  moral,  is 
aimple  and  direct;  Proceed  where  it 
is  metaphysical  or  remote.  A  rise  de- 
notes a  cause,  Proceed  a  principle. 
Blunders  arise  from  inadvertence;  no 
imperfection  can  proceed  from  dod. 
£m  AN  ATE  seems  to  point  to  what  flows 
steadily  from  a  source  by  virtue  of 
some  necessary  activity.  Hence  the 
term  is  used  oAhat  which  has  the  force 
of  official  sanction  or  moral  persuasion : 
80  laws  may  emanate  from  a  certain 
form  of  government,  a  sage  counsel 
from  persons  of  authority  and  ezperi- 
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FLUID.    Liquid. 

Flu  id  ( Lat.  AtMus,  flowing)  is  the 

feneric  term,  of  which  Liquid  is  one 
ind  (U^^ldm,  flowing,  liquid).  The 
word  *^  {faaeous  denotes  another  kind 
of  consistency.  The  characteristic  of 
a  fluid  is  that  it  retains  no  definite 
shape  or  form,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  its  parts  change  their  relative 
position.  Air  and  the  gases  are  fluids, 
but  not  liquids.  Water  is  a  fluid, 
regarded  in  itself,  liquid  as  opposed 
to  solid. 

"The  second  snppoeitioa  is,  that  the 
earth  being  a  mi^  maae^  somewhatyfku^, 
took,  as  it  might  do,  its  present  form  by 
the  joint  aeUon  of  the  mntnal  gravitation  of 
its  parts  and  its  rotatory  motion."— Palky. 

"  In  oil  of  aniseed,  which  I  drew  .both 
with  and  without  fermentation,  I  observed 
the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to 
thicken  into  the  consistenee  and  appear- 
ance of  white  batter,  which  with  the  least 
heat   resomed  its   former   liquidness.*'— 

BOYLK. 

FOLLOW.    Succeed.    Ensue. 

Persons  and  things  Follow  and 
Succeed.  Only  things  Ensue.  To 
Follow  (A.  S.fylcgan)  is  to  move 
behind  and  in  the  same  direction, 
whether  with  a  view  to  overtake  or 
not :  hence,  in  analogous  senses,  to 
adhere,  ss  to  a  leader,  to  copv  as  an 
original,  to  succeed,  to  result.  To 
Succeed  (Lat.  iii«ccxi£rs,  to  come  into 


ike  place  of)  is  to  follow  in  such  a  way 
that  the  subsequent  thing  takes  the 
place  of  the  preceding.  One  such 
case  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  suc- 
cession, as,  ^  The  son  succeeds  to  his 
father's  estate;"  but  what  has  been 
once  may  be  repeated  in  more  cases, 
and  Succeed  may  be  predicated  of 
several  things  following  in  order  or 
series.  In  such  repeated  succession 
the  idea  still  holds  good  of  each  suc- 
ceeding item  in  the  series  taking  for  a 
time  the  place  of  the  preceding.  In 
matters  of  which  the  eye  takes  cogni- 
zance, this  would  be  objective  and 
local.  In  matters  of  the  other  senses 
it  would  be  subjective  and  mental. 
One  wave  follows  another  when  it 
rolls  behind  it.  One  wave  succeeds 
another  when  it  rolls  over  the  same 
rock  or  breaks  upon  the  same  coast. 
One  clap  of  thunder  succeeds  another 
when  the  mind  receives  and  identifies 
the  impressions  of  both  or  all.  Ensue 
^0.  Fr.  ensuir,  to  follow  after)  is  to 
tbllow  in  virtue  ot  a  vrinciple  of  te- 
quence,  either  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  inference,  or  chronological 
succession. 

*'  Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles 
flew."  Pope. 

"  Fot  how  art  thoa  a  king, 
Bnt  by  (kir  sequence  aid  succession  f~' 

Bhakespeabk. 

'*  Discomne  ensues,  not  trivial,  vet  not  doll. 
Nor  SQch  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sonnd  of  mirth.** 

COWPEB. 

FOPPISH.  Finical.  Dandyish. 
Spruce.    Coxcombical. 

Foppish  (Dut.  foppen,  to  deride,  to 
nwck).  The  character  of  a  fop  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  is  to  win 
admiration  by  personal  appearance 
and  dress.  Here  the  essence  of  his 
character  ceases,  and  the  rest  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  it.  He  is  silly, 
pert,  and  affected,  not  so  much  on 
purpose  as  because  he  has  no  concep' 
tion  of  any  higher  ideal  than  that 
which  he  seeks  to  realize.  The  follow- 
ing opposes  the  fop  to  the  sloven : — 

"  GiTe  me  leave  to  lay  that  I  shoald  have 
liked  yoor  introdnction  better  if,  instead 
of  pointing  yonr  satire  entirely  against  ono 
extreme,  yon  had  itated  the  dne  and  pr»* 
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per  vMdiiim    between  ^*oppery   on   oae 
aaod   And  tloTenlinflM  oa  the  other.''-^ 

WjLTBBLAlfD. 

Finical  (coined  itoaifinB)  if  affec- 
tedly fine.  The  finical  penon  is  con- 
ceitedly careful  of  minutia  about  him- 
•elf— the  syllables  which  he  clips, 
the  details  of  dress  and  ornaments  to 
which  he  pays  attention,  the  thou- 
sand littlenesses  of  taste  with  which 
his  mind  is  embarrassed,  btr  the  minute 
and  incessant  interest  which  he  be- 
stews  upon  them. 

<*  Be  not  Xxnjinieal,  but  ret  be  dean. 
And  wew  well-fbshioned  dothee  like  other 
men.**  Dbtdbv. 

The  Dandy  (etym.  quite  uncertain) 
is  a  man  who  has  a  weakness  for  dress 
or  personal  finery ;  which,  however, 
is  often  very  innocent.  Men  of  great 
worth  and  intellectual  attainmente 
hare  been  touched  by  it  On  the 
otiier  hand,  the  fop  is  essentially 
asinine  and  selfish.  Dandy  is  a  word 
belonging  to  conversation  rather  than 
to  literature.  Spbucb,  of  which  the 
origin  is  very  uncertain^  denotes  such 
neatness  of  attire  as  fails  to  produce 
any  effect  of  elegance  or  di^ty — a 
nnm  tidiness,  and  nothing  more. 
Hall,  writing  of  certain  courtiers  in 
the  tune  of  Hennr  VIII.,  says,  "They 
^ere  appereyled  after  the  ftshion  of 
Prussia  or  Spruce ; "  which  may  pos- 
flibly  be  the  origin  of  the  word. 

-"Beware  of  men  who  sre  too  ipruedy 

dreeeed; 
And  look  yon  fly  with  epeed  a  fop  pro- 

feeied."  Congrbtx. 

Coxcomb  (i.e.  cocVt  comb)  denotes 
a  vsin,  showy  man,  not  necessarily 
Taia  or  Hhowy  in  dress,  though  there 
will  be  a  likelihood  of  it  ^  whose  con- 
ceit lies  in  magniiyinghisown  suner- 
ficial  acquiremente.  The  coxcomo  is 
a  sort  of^  intellectual  fop. 

"  The  shallow  •pecnlatioot  of  the  petn- 
iant,  afenminff,  short-lighted  cozcomtn  of 
philosophy."--BuBKS. 

FORCIBLE.    CooENT. 

As  applied  to  the  reasoning  and 
persuasions  of  men.  Fobciblb  is  com- 
monly employed  or  the  style  or  mode 
of  reasoning;  Cogent  (^Uitcbgh-ey  to 
compel),  of  the  specific  inducement  or 


argument.    Cogent  reasonSy  pot  in  a 
forcible  way. 

'<  He  is  at  oooe  elegant  and  wmlMmt,^' 
cSbU  and  ornamented.  He  vaiten  eneigy 
with  copiousness,  and  dignl^  wiUi  inane^." 
—Louth. 

*'  No  better  or  more  eojfemt  rnaeon  can 
be  giren  of  anything  than  that  it  iwifdif  a 
eontradirtion  to  be  otherwise." — MOBB. 
hmurtamy  of  the  Soml. 

FOREFATHERS.  Ancbstobs. 
Progenitors.    Prbdecbssors. 

We  descend  from  FoRsrATHSRs, 
Ancestors,  and  Proobnitors;  but 
FoRBPATBERs  indudss  parents;  An- 
eBSTORS  (O.  Fr.  onoftiOMr,  Lat.  onfS- 
ceMorsm,  from  ante,  brfore,taid  ecdire, 
to  go)  excludes  them. 

Predecessors  ^Lat.  prm-dieeuoreSf 
prm,  before,  ana  dieedh9,  to  de- 
part) expresses  our  ciril,  not  our 
genealogical,  ancestry.  We  are  ohil- 
oren  of  our  rorefiithers.  the  posterity 
of  our  ancestors  ana  progenitors, 
the  successors  of  our  predeoessors. 
Forefathers  and  PRooENiroRS  are 
more  ordinary  terms.  Ancestors  im- 
plies some  dignity  of  birth. 

'The  eoTetonsaess  of  the  gentry   ap- 
-  '         '  ts,  so  in  op- 


peared,  as  in  raising  their  rents. 


presang  the   poorer  sort  by  enclosnres, 
thereby  taking  away  the  laaos 
had  nsed,  and  their 


where  they 
to  feed 
their  oattle  for  the  snbantanee   of  their 
families. "— Stbtpb. 
'*  The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I 

do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary  th'  nngnided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  yon  shall  look  a 
When  I  am  sleeping 


ithmy 


*'  Ah  I  whither  shall  we  so  P 
Down  to  the  grare,  down  to  those  happy 

shades  below, 
Where  all  oor  brare  iira^ffiutort  are  blest 
With  endless  triamph  and  eternal  rest  P  " 

POMTRET. 

"  When  the  caose  of  God  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  oar  Christian  brethren  do 
reqpire  it,  we  should  then  as  fireely  part 
with  all  we  hare  as  onr  prtdoeesoon  in 
Christianity  did." 


FOREGO.    Resign. 

We  FoREoo  the  actual  or  the  pos- 
sible; we  Resign  the  actual.  We 
forego  claims  which  we  might  make, 
pleasures  which  we  migpht  enjoy. 
We  resign  actual  pretensions,  posses- 
sions, and  the  like. 


[fobesightJ 


In  the  foUowinff  of  Pope  Forego 
relates  to  the  actau : — 
'«  The  dumb  shall  nngftheUme  his  cratch 
/orqw." 

In  this  to  the  poesihle : — 
'*  Unhappv  as  yon  appear,  Qed  has^e- 
rffoma  to  pmatth  yon.**— Lunx>B. 

FOKEIGNER.  Stranger.  Aueh. 

Stranger  (O.  Fr.  €ftrang9y  Lat. 
■extranem)  denotes  one  who  is  strange 
or  unknown,  whether  a  fellow- 
ooontry-man  or  not.  A  Foreigner 
(s«8  FoREXOit)  is  a  native  of  another 
■countrj.  As  the  stranger  needs  not 
be  a  foreigner,  so  the  foreigner  needs 
not  be  a  stranger.  An  Alien  (^Lat. 
^cntu)  is  a  foreign  resident  m  a 
country,  or  one  who  is  not  natural- 
ised, or  hs8  not  the  priyileges  of  a 
subject  or  a  citizen  in  the  country  in 
which  he  resides. 

"  The  Catholic  waa  nadered  %  foreigner 
in  his  native  land  onW  because  he  letslned 
the  religion  along  with  the  propertir  banded 
down  to  him  froB  those  who  had  been  the 
old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him." — 
Burks. 

'*  'Tis  good  the  fainting  sonl  to  cheer. 
To  see  the  fiunished  ttrtmger  fed. 

To  milk  for  him  the  mother^deer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  fvrnr  bed." 
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"'  It  is  enacted  ia  the  laws  of  Venice, 

If  it  be  proTed  against  an  o^Mfi 

That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempU 

He  seek  the  lile  of  any  citisen. 

The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  eon- 

trive 
Shall  seise  one  half  his  goods." 

Bbakespkarb. 

FORERUNNER.  Precursor. 
Harbinger.    Messenger. 

Forerunner  and  Precursor  be- 
long to  the  class  of  perfect  sjnonyms, 
Precurser  (Lat.  ^pret'cunoreiny  pns, 
befor€y  and  currirey  to  run)  being  er- 
actlj  in  Latin  what  Forerunner  is  in 
English.  Yet  even,  such  synonyms 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  assimilate 
themselyes  to  slight  alterations  of 
meaning  or  application.  Forerunner 
is  used  both  in  a  literal  and  a  me- 
taphorical sense.  Precursor  only  in 
the  metaphorical,  in  the  sense  of  prog- 
nostic or  indication. 

Harbinger  (O.  Fr.  herherge,  a 
lodmgy  harbour,  now  auherge)  is  pro- 
perly an  officer  who  precedes  many 


others  to  ensure  lodgings  for  their  re- 
ception. As  metaphoricaUj  used,  it  is 
a  more  lively  image  than  Precursor, 
and  is  employed  of  vinfris  forerunners. 
For  instance,  we  should  hardly  speak 
of  discontent  as  the  harbinger,  but  as 
the  precursor,  of  a  reyolution.  The 
term  has  also  a  fitYourable,  not  a 
mournful,  meaning.  We  speak  of  the 
birds  as  harbineers  of  sprmg,  more 
naturally  than  or  certain  symptoms  as 
harbingers  of  the  plague.  H  arbino  ers 
of  deatn  seems  a  forcible  and  proper 
image,  because  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  personify  death,  that  the  term  lends 
itself  to  mean  an  announcement  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. 

A  Messenger  (Fr.  mesw^er,  L.  Lat. 
missd&eumf  mttt^,  to  tend)  is  one 
who  brings  a  message  or  news.  He 
therefore  differs  from  the  others  in 
haTing  the  present  or  the  past  for  his 
subject,  while  the  others  hare  the 
future.  The  forerunner  announces, 
the  precursor  indicates,  the  harbinger 
ushers,  the  messenger  declares. 

'*  These  signs/ar«rM»  the  death  or  fitll  of 
kings."  SHAjnspxAXB. 

"  An  erent  which  appears  like  the  prs- 
atnor  of  the  Millenninm."— Burks. 

"  Think  not,  howerer,  that  snceoss  on  one 
side  is  the  harbinger  of  peace."— Gold- 
smith. 

'*  For  Ctod  wUl  deign 
To  Tisit  oft  the  dwellings  of  jnst  men. 
Delighted,  and  with  flrwinent  interoonrse 
Thither  will  send  His  winged  meetengen 
On  errands  of  sopemal  grace." 

BfUTON. 

FORESIGHT.  Forethought. 
Forecast.    Premeditation. 

Foresight  is  the  faculty  of  antici- 
pating actual  experience.  Fore- 
thought is  provident  care.  Forecast 
is  provident  management.  The  word 
is  of  somewhat  wider  meaning  than 
Forethought,  and  furnishes  a  verb ;  to 
forecast  consequences  being  to  exercise 
forethought  upon  them,  and  meet 
them  practically. 

PREMEDn-ATiON  (Lat.  premJMiatio' 
ntMy  prtf ,  before,  and  m£c/Yfan,  to  medi' 
tate)  nas  reference  only  to  such  words 
or  actions  as  are  uttered  or  performed 
by  one's  self;  the  others  referring  to 
what  is  independent  of  us. 
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The  want  of  foresight  ib  an  intellec- 
tual deficiency ;  the  want  of  forethought 
ifl  a  moral  deficiency.  The  not  fore- 
casting maj  spring  from  inability,  or 
from  not  appreciating  the  gravity  of 
the  case.  The  absence  of  premedita- 
tion indicates  strong  self-reliance. 
"  Give  jwforesighiful  minds ;  give  iu  minds 

to  obey 
Wha,t  foresight  tells." 

Stdnbt,  Arcadia, 

**A  sphere  that  will  demand  from  him 
forethought,  conrsge,  and  wisdom." — I. 
Taylob. 

*'  Their  lords  the  Philistines,  with  gathered 

powers, 
Knter^  Jadva  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  thjrock  of  Ethiam  was  retired. 
Not  flying.  hvXfareoaeting  in  what  place 
To  set  npon  them,  what  adTantaced  oest." 

SClLTON. 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  anon  the 
sndden  without  premeditation  before,  do 
show  more  boldness  and  eoarace  than  thoee 
whieb  he  had  written  and  staaied  long  be- 
fore."—NoRTH,  Fivtareh. 

FORETELL.  Predict.  Pro- 
phesy. 

Foretell  is  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensiye.  It  means  generally 
to  declare  beforehand  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. This  may  be  in  an  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  way — by  sagacity  and 
experience,  or  by  supernatural  know- 
ledge, real  or  pretended. 

Predict  (Lat.  jyr^diciny  preBdietus, 
to  tell  beforMand)  is  much  the  same  as 
Foretell,  but  is  only  employed  of  per- 
sons, while  Foretell  is  used  also  of 
uncoDBcious indicators,  as  "the  clouds 
foretell "  (not  predict)  "rain." 

Prophesy  (Gk.  wm^tiuw,  to  gpeak 
for^  or  ifut€ad  of,  ue,  the  gods  ;  to  inter- 
pret their  mil ;  of  which  interpretation 
foretelling  is  one  kind  only  ),  as  a  syno- 
nym of  Predict,  is  properly  used  only 
of  supernatural  knowledge  and  declara- 
tion concerning  the  luture,  except 
when  it  in  used  simply  in  the  sense  of 
outspeaking  or  preaching  without  re- 
ference to  uie  future. 

"  His  birth,  if  we  believe  Plntareb,  was 
attended  bjr  prodigies /^rete/ftiM  the  (tatnre 
eminence  and  lustre  of  his  cSaraoter.'*— 
MiDDLKTOH*  Life  of  Cicero. 

'*  I  thank  my  better  stars  I  am  alive  to 
confront  this  andadons  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  me  the  hoar  he  ever  aAronted  a 
man  of  sdenee  and  resentment."— 8 witt. 


"  Prophesy  onto  as,  Thou  Christ,  who  is 
Jie  that  smote  Thee  ?  "—Bible, 

FORGE.    Fabricate. 

These  words  are  both  from  the  same 
root  (IaL  fitbt^artf  toframe,eonttrHctf 
fabrica,  a  toorkshop ;  the  Fr.Jorge;  Proy. 
faurga;  with  many  other  intermediate 
forms,  see  LrrrR^).  As  at  predent 
used,  Forge  is  employed  both  of 
manual  and  mental  things,  and  so  com- 
bines the  meanings  of  counterfeit  and 
invent,  as  to  forge  a  sisrnature  or  a  tale. 
To  Fabricate  is  oiuy  employed  of 
mental  fictions,  as  to  mbricate  an  ex- 
cuse, except  when  it  means  simply 
to  manufacture,  as  to  fabricate  wool- 
lens. Fabricate  inyolves  a  more 
sustained  exercise  of  the  inyentiye 
fiiculty  than  Forob.  We  fabricate 
tales,  we  forge  statements,  or  eyen 
words  and  names. 

*'  Forgery  may  with  as  be  defined  at  com- 
mon law  to  be  the  fhtodulent  making  or 
alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right/ —Blackstohx. 

"Our  books  are  not  fabrieated  with  aa 
aocommodatioa  to  prevailing  osages."— 
Palbt. 

FORGETF  U  LNESS.  Oblivion. 
Obliviousness. 

FoRO  ETFULN  B8S  isR  word  exprsssing 
a  quality  or  habit ;  while  oblivion  ex- 
presses a  condition.  A  man  is  in  a 
state  of  fbrgetfulness.  Things  fall  into 
Obuvion.  Forgetfulness,  howeyer, 
may  be  predicated  of  things  when  they 
are  regarded  as  in  a  state  into  which 
men's  minds  have  thrown  them.  The 
terms  oblivious  (Lat.  obrivionemy  for- 
getfulneuy  obUvion  )  and  Obli  viousn  iss 
are  employed  to  designate  more  dis- 
tinctly in  persons  a  vay  of  being  for- 
getful. 

"  Hail  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nar*e»  how  have  I  frighted 

thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

SHAJUaPBARB. 

**  But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can 
•ing. 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward. 
Die  in  obscure  obuvion,"  Spbxsbb. 

"  I  wonder  what  obliviousness  is  come 
upon  him,  that  he  so  deaveth  unto  the 
doctors  whom  he  affirmed  before  either  t» 
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make  no  mention  of  it  or  ebe  rerj  leldom." 
— Fbyth. 

FORLORN.  Destitute. 

Forlorn  (A.S./or(or«fi,  lost  utterly) 
mpplies  only  topenons,  and  ezpresses 
tue  iact  andthe  feelinr  of  being  deserted 
bj,  or  at  a  distance  trom  friends. 

DESTrriiTE  (Lat.  di9fitutut,det&tuertf 
tofondkg)  means  generally  wanting  in 
or  deprived  of  resources  of  any  kind, 
as  friends,  food,  mone^.  Forlorn  de- 
notes a  matter  of  feeling,  Destitute  a 
matter  of  fact. 

"  As  a  distracted  mother  mwM  forlorn. 
When  to  the  grave  her  fondling  babe  is 
borne."  Fbrton. 

"  With  granted  leave  oflleions  I  retnm, 
Bvt  much  more  wondor  that  the  Son  of 

Qod 
In  this  wild  solitade  so  long  should  bide. 
Of  all  things  datit¥U,  and  well  I  know 
loot  hi 


Not  without  hunger." 


Milton. 


FORM.  Figure.  Shape.  Con- 
formation.   Mould.    Fashion. 

Form  (Lat./arma)  is  the  imnression 
upon  the  senses  produced  by  tne  com- 
position of  the  parts  of  a  body  into  a 
whole,  whether  organic  or  inorganic, 
natural  or  artificial,  fair  or  unsightly; 
as  distinguished  from  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Form  may  be 
taken  as  a  term  lying  intermediately 
between  Shape  (A.S.  tcapauy  to  form, 
t0  thaf),  on  one  side,  denoting  more  of 
the  materialistic,  and  Figure  (Lat. 
J^iira)  on  the  othor.  denoting,  more  of 
the  conoeptional.  Tne  shape  of  a  stone; 
the  form  of  a  statue ;  the  figure  of  a 


CoNPORXATioN  (Lat.  conformatio- 
nem)  differs  firom  Form  m  being 
more  than  merely  delineative,  and  de- 
notes the  delineation  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  and  consequent  upon  the 
structure.  Except  when  conforms^ 
tion  is  used  in  tne  abstract  sense  of 
bringing  to  a  harmonious  agreement, 
or  the  condition  so  produced,  the  term 
is  not  applied  but  to  the  human  figure, 
the  dispositiott  of  the  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  as  determined  by  their  na- 
tural fiinctions. 

Mould  (Fr.  mouU.  Lat.  mUdiUus^a 
mtamrt  or  ttandard)  expresses  tns 


idea  of  shape  or  form  as  the  result 
of  some  plastic  operation  or  will. 

Fashion  (Fr.^fon^  Lat.yacttonem,- 
a  making)  has  much  m  common  witl^ 
Mould,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of 
specific  forming.  It  admits,  however, 
in  addition  to  me  idea  of  Shape,  that 
of  arrangement,  and  is  commonly  the- 
result  oflabour  and  workman8hip,and 
is  applicable  to  matters  giving  less  the 
idea  of  solidity.  Fashion  inyolves  pre- 
existent  principles  or  modes ;  the  thing 
fashioned  being  brought  into  confor- 
mit}r  with  them.  The  idol  is  of^en 
fashioned  like  a  man.  that  is,  made  to 
wear  the  jgeneral  cnaracter  or' sem- 
blance of  the  human  form.  Form  has 
a  mental  and  a  material  meaning*^ 
the  form  of  a  man,  forms  of  wordsy 
forms  of  belief.  Form  is  of  simpler, 
Figure  of  more  complex,  outlines. 
The  figure  of  a  man  or  woman  is  the 
form  in  its  details.  Between  Form  and 
Shape  there  is  this  strong  difference, 
that  Form  includes  not  only  the  ex- 
terior surface,  but  also  the  solidity  of 
a  thing — its  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  while  the  shape  is  merely  what 
we  can  see  of  the  outside.  The  words, 
therefore,  though  they  may  oflen  be 
used  interchangeably,  have  a  different 
meaning.  A  cannon-ball  has  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  as  being  round  and  solid ; 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  as  presenting 
to  the  eye  a  spherical  surface  and  cut-^ 
line. 

*'  The  earth  was  without /orm  and  Toid.** 
-Bible. 


re  is  the  sunerflcies,  drcumscrip- 
womnlishea  lineamentof  a  body.*' 
D.Mutarch. 


A  /laure  is  the  su 
tion, and  acoomnl'  ' 
— HoLLAlO), 

"  Rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  colnnui 
stood.**  COWPXR. 

'*  In  the  Hebrew  poetrjr,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, there  may  be  obserred  a  certain 
conformation  of  the  sentences,  the  nature 
of  which  is,  that  a  complete  sense  is  almost 
equally  mfbsed  into  erery  component  part, 
and  that  every  member  oonstitates  an  entire 
Terse.*'— Louth. 

"  Did  I  request  Thee,  Maker,  f^om  my  day 
To  mould  me  man?  "  Miltoht. 

"  Unskilful  he  to  ikwn  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines /ofAunMd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
For  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to 

prise. 
More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 

Xise."  QOLDSMITH. 
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FORMAL.    CiREMOtriAL.   Cbab- 

V0NIOV8. 

Formal  {tee  Form)  bean  the  two« 
fold  meming  of  according  to  form, 
And  characterised  by  an  ezoeas  of 
form,  as,  "to  make  a  formal  call," 
'*  to  receive  a  formal  appointment  or 
dismiaaal."  As  appliea  to  persons  or 
their  manners,  the  term  has  always  an 
unfavourable  sense — a  person  being 
called  formal  who  does  anything  too 
much  or  too  demonstratiyely  upon 
pattern  and  rule ;  over-precise  in  look, 
speech,  manner,  or  arrangements. 

Ceremonious  and  Ceremonial 
(Fr.  cir6monUy  Lat.  c^eHmimu)  had, 
not  long  ago,  the  same  meaning, 
till  Ceremonial  came  to  mean  con- 
aected  with  public  *  ceremony,  and 
Ceremonious  Dranched  off  into  the 
flense  of  dealing  overmuch  in  conven- 
tional forms  of  demeanour.  Men  are 
formal  in  themselTes,  ceremonious  to- 
wards others. 

"80  have  I  seen  gmve  fools  derign 
WiX^.formal  looks  to  {mm  ft>r  wiae ; 


Bat  Natnre  u  a  light  1 
And  break  throagh  all  diigaiM.'* 

Lamsdowkk. 

"The  two  Mcraments  of  the  Cirram- 
einoo  and  the  Panover  had  Msoredlj  be- 
•idet  the  eertmomatn^t  annexed  to  them 
the  inttitation  of  tTpiiyiagChrUt  to  eome." 
— Goonwzv. 

«'  Tee  cir«Moinoitt  fai  teHiiying  their  aUe- 
gianoe/'— Ralegh. 

FORWARDS.    Onwards. 

Forwards  expresses  movement  in 
the  direction  which  one  fronts  or 
which  is  bef9re  one :  Onwards,  move- 
ment along  a  given  line  towards  a  pro- 
nosed  point  Forwards  is  opposed  to 
iMckwards  or  sideways.  Onwards 
would  be  opposed,  if  such  a  word  had 
existed,  to  ogvardt,  that  is,  in  any 
direction  but  the  line  of  destination. 
The  migratory  crab  moves  onwards 
but  not  forwards. 

FRACTION.  Fragment.  Frac- 
ture.   Rupture. 

Fraction,  Fragment,  and  Frac- 
ture are  derivatives  of  the  Lat. /ran- 
gJlrw,  part,  fraetus,  to  break,  Frao- 
M  BNT  IS  properly  expressive  of  the  re- 
sult of  physical  disintegration,  or  what 
is  closely  analogoas  to  it;  as,  frag- 


0TNONYM8  [formal] 

ment  of  a  mountain^  a  dress,  a  ioal^  a 
firagment  of  an  ancient  poet.  Fbac* 
TioN  is  a  term  bearing  more  disdnct 
reference  to  a  onit  or  a  magnitude  to 
which  it  stands  propoitiofiablj  re- 
lated. Fracture  is  tne  violent  dia- 
eontinuilT  of  parta,  and  applies  to 
hard  and  more  or  less  brttUe  aab- 
stances,  as  Rupture  (Lat.  niptMra, 
from  rumpirtf  to  break  anuuier')  to 
those  which  are  softer  and  more  Haa 
tic.  The  fracture  of  the  skull ;  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  force 
of  fracture  too  is  external;  that  of 
rupture  from  within. 

"Several  pareeb  of  aatore  ratain  wttiH 
the  evident  marks  of  fraetien  and  miB.** — 

BlTRNXT. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  pNdigiea  of 
the  Jewish  historv  had  been  ftrand  only  io 
the  fraamgnU  of  Manetho  or  Bcrosos,  w« 
•hoald  nave  paid  no  regard  to  them,  aad  I 
am  willing  to  admit  this."— -Pauet. 
«'  High-pfled  hiUi  ofyhMfurerf  earth." 
Thomson. 
•«  Meanwhfle  the  tepid  earee.  aad  ten.  and 

ihons. 
Their  brood  u  nomeions  hatch  flrom  Cha 
egg  that  soon 
-  with  kindly  ruptare,  forth  die- 


Their  oallaw  yonng." 


Milton. 


FRAGRANCE.  Scrnt.  Odour. 
Perfume.    Smrlu    Aroma. 

Scent  (Fr.  fsnftr,  Lat.  sratiiv,  to 
perceive)  and  Smell  (perhaps  L.  Ger, 
emeUerif  to  tmoke,  Richarason  aug- 
geats  a  possible  A.  S.  tauBc-lianj  or 
snutg-liaUf  as  diminutive  of  A.  S. 
smteccatif  to  smack,  taste)  express  both 
the  sense  or  its  exercise,  and  that 
which  acts  upon  iL  In  this  latter 
application,  Smell  is  generic,  and  ex- 
presses any  kind  of  emanation  which 
affects  the  olfrctor^p-  nerves,  whether 
pleasant  or  otherwise.  Scent  is  the 
smell  which  issues  naturally  from  a 
body,  and  is  peculisr  to  it,  asthe  soent 
of  a  rose  or  a  fox. 

Odour  (Lat.  Morem)  is  a  newer 
word  in  English  than  Smeli.,  for 
which  it  serves  as  little  more  than  a 
polite  substitute. 

Aroma  (Gr.  o^^ua,  spice^  sweet  harb) 
though  now  employed  almost  identi- 
cally with  Fragrance,  yet  had  origi- 
nally thesense  of  the  peculiar  fragianoe 
of  spices.    So  Chaucer — 


[fbakb] 
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*  M  J  ebwBiber  ia  strowed  with  mim  ftnd 


With  aote  nToring  alos,  and  with  nnamone 
Breathing  sa  annuttike  redolence." 

PBBrvMB  (Fr.  parfumy  Lat.  per, 
t&nni^A,  yitmiM^  smofct)  Ih  better  ap- 
plied to  manimate  and  strong^,  as 
r  R AOiUNCB  (Lat.  fragrantia)  is  Setter 
employed  of  animate,  freshy  and  de- 
licate odours.  The  perfume  of  incense 
or  of  musk ;  the  nragranoe  of  fresh 
flowers.  In  a  close  and  oyer-soented 
atmosphere  we  might  complain  of  the 
sickening  effect  of  perfume,  but  hardly 
of  frantmce.  Odour  is  the  emanation 
which  affects  die  organs  of  sense  ;  a 
onell  is  Uie  action  of  that  emanation 
on  the  sense.  Odour  belongs  to  the 
body  imparting,  smell  to  the  hodj  re- 
ceiving, the  impression.  Odour  is  to 
the  sense  of  smelling  what  light  is  to 
the  sense  of  seeing.  An  odour  maj 
be  Tctj  slight,  ascent  is  of  some  con- 
siderable  strength.  If  we  were  speak- 
ing of  a  sub^nce  not  specino,  as 
water,  we  should  saj  that  it  had  no 
smell  or  odour;  if  of  a  specific  object, 
as  a  certain  kind  of  rose,  we  shoula 
saj  that  it  had  either  no  smell  or  no 
soent. 

"While,  wliMpering  pleasure  u  tbej  fly. 
Cool  sephTTt  throogh  the  clear  hlne  akj 
Their  lathered ^i^^nmee  fling." 

Gray. 

"  The  tetntlMi  and  the  tcented  roae." 

COWPKB. 

*'  The  whole  honae  waa  filled  with  the 
odomr  of  the  ointment."— .BiMe. 

"  The  Emperor  Commodns  retired  to 
Lanrentom,  aa  the  aearair,  perfiimed  hj 
the  odour  of  the  nnmeroas  lanielt  that 
ilouiahed  along  the  coast,  was  considered 
aa  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  pestilen- 
tial Tapoars."— EuSTACB*  Aaly. 

*'  All  the  tttuU  of  planU  and  of  other 
bodies  is  caosed  by  these  TolatOe  partStand 
is  smelled  whererer  they  are  scattered  in 
the  air ;  and  the  acoteness  atsmdl  in  some 
animals  shows  ns  that  these  efilnTia  spread 
&r,  and  mnst  be  inconceivably  sabtle." — 
Run. 

FRAME.     Constitution.     Tem- 

PBBAMBNT.      COMPOSITION. 

The  Fbamb  (A.  S.^/rvmnuin,  to  fur- 
thety  to  tfeci)  is  the  structure,  the 
CoHSTiTiTTiON  (Lst.  eon$Hti»itwnemy 
diipoRtion)  is  the  temper  or  aggregate 
of  powers  in  such  structures  as  hare 
life  and  organisation.    A  man's  frame 


is  his  hmbs,  muscles,  bones,  nerves,. 
&c.;  his  constitution  is  that  same 
frame  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
vital  powers  and  condition.  It  is  only 
a  metaphorical  mode  of  speech  when 
we  speak  of  anyone  as  being  in  a  parti- 
cular frame  ofmind,  which  means  no 
more  than  state.  Emotionma^  agitate 
the  frame.  Intemperance  will  shake 
the  constitution.  Tne  frame  of  goyem- 
ment  in  England  is  its  politi<^  form 
or  structure,  and  mig^ht  oe  given  in  a 
few  words.  Its  constitution  is  matter 
of  long  study  and  exposition,  embrac- 
ing the  growth  and  development  of 
its  forces  and  their  reciprocal  action 
and  adjustment. 

Tbmpebambnt  (Lat.  tempiramen' 
turn,  proportionate  mixture)  is  the 
state  in  respect  to  the  predominance 
of  any  quality,  or  the  proportion  of 
different  quahties  or  parts. 

The  Composition  (Lat.  compM- 
tionemy  a  putting  together)  is  the  sum' 
of  the  parts  which  make  up  a  thing. 
It  involves  all  needful  elements,  with 
their  disposition,  in  due  proportion 
and  orderly  arrangement,  whether  in 
natural  or  artificisl  productions,  in 
organic  or  inorganic  forms. 

'*  The  elementary  compontion  of  bodies." 

Whbwell. 
"Some  bloody  passion  shakes  yonr  very 
framed  Selikjespbabb. 

'*  Onr  anutiiuHont  have  nerer  been  en- 
feebled by  the  vicea  or  Inznries  of  the  old 
world."— Stoby. 

"Galen  was  not  a  better  phyridan  than 
an  ill  divine,  while  he  determinea  the  soul 
to  be  the  complexion  and  temperament  of 
the  prime  qnalities. "—Bishop  Halt.. 

FRAME.    Form. 

To  Framb  is  to  give  unity  by 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts.  To  Form 
is  to  give  unity  in  any  way.  In 
framing,  the  parts  have  as  direct  a 
relation  to  the  whole  as  to  one  another. 
In  forming,  the  parts  may  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  whole,  but  no  org^ic 
relation  among  themselves.  The  es- 
sence of  framing  is  construction  ;  the 
essence  of  forming  is  collocation.  A 
carpenter  frames  a  oox  by  shaping  and 
fittug  top,  bottom,  sides,  &c.  A  cer- 
tain disposition  of  ground,  water^ 
trees  and  buildings   might  form    • 
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pleasing  lftnd«cape.  Both  terms  are 
used  in  a  secondarj  as  well  as  material 
•aense.  In  that  case  Frame  preserres 
tbe  analogy  of  material  constractioD. 
.and  applies  to  the  more  complex  ana 
elaborate,  Form  to  the  more  simple, 
processes  of  the  mind.  We  form  ideas, 
conceptions,  and  the  like ;  we  frame 
arguments,  answers,  excuses,  deWoes, 
theories.  Fram  b  always  denotes  the 
action  of  man ;  Form  is  applicable  also 
to  the  constitutions  of  nature.  The 
founder  of  a  society  frames  it^  its 
^members  form  it,  that  is,  constitute 
it. 

"  How  mmuj  eseellent  remaoainga  are 
frtmtedin  the  mindof  amaaof  witdomand 
■tady  in  the  length  of  yean  I  "—Watts. 

**  Ood  formed  maa  of  the  dnst  of  the 
groimd.  ''■—BibU. 

FRAUD.  GuiLB.  Circumven- 
tion. 

Fraud  (Lat.  fnudemt  deceit)  and 
Guile  (O.  Fr.  guiie)  hare  in  oom- 


-snon  the  idea  of 


.  or  deceit 


.in  action;  but  they  diiFer  in  the  mo- 
tiyes  in  which  theydireotlT  originate. 
Fraud  aims  at  the  disaarantage  of 
another,  or  is  at  least  such  a  deceiy- 
ing  of  one's  neighbour  as  shall  in 
some  way  redound  to  one's  own 
benefit  and  his  loss,  inconvenience, 
■or  humiliation.  Guile  is  a  wily  re* 
eard  for  one's  own  interests,  without 
•directly  referring  to  the  interests  of 
•one's  neighbour.  In  the  views  of 
.high  moralitv^  sniHe  is  fraud,  as  truth 
is  that  of  whicn  no  man  ought  to  be 
.robbed  through  die  instrumentality 
of  deceit.  Guile  is  more  an  abstract 
■quality  than  fiuud.  Guile  is  in  the 
nature ;  fraud  is  embodied  in  act. 
Guile  in  the  character  is  a  foul  blot 
and  an  intense  evil.  Many  g^ood 
qualities  must  be  absent/to  admit  of 
guile,  many  high  qnaliti^  contemned. 
There  must  be  a  disregard  of  truth, 
justice,  candour,  and  generosity  in 
the  man  of  guile,  whSe  selfishness 
predominates,  and  deceit  is  ever  ready 
-to  cany  out  its  aims. 

"An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
.fuiU.''Sible. 
'*  Take  heed,  my  Lord  I  the  welfare  of  ns 

all 
Bange  on  the  cutting  short  thatyVaiic{^ 

maa."  Ssakbspxarb. 


CiRCUMTBNTION    (  Lftt. 

t'umem^  ctrcumvenirv,  to  enewreU^  he»et) 
iB  the  fining  of  one's  ends  in  treat- 
ing with  another.  This  mmr  be  bv 
fraud,  but  may  also  be  hy  addreas.  ft 
trades  either  on  the  weiaknesaeB,  the 
iterance  of  others,  or  their  oompan- 
tively  inferior  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience. It  is  the  process  of  atrmtagesL. 


FREE.    Independent. 

He  is  Free  {em  Freedom}  who  is 
not  subject  to  any  oonstraint;  he  is 
Independent  who  is  not  aubieot  to 
any  influence  or  consideration.  Liberty 
involves  freedom  of  action ;  indepen- 
dence freedom  of  desires.  A  free  naan 
does  only  what  he  pleases,  an  inde- 
pendent man  desiresonlv  what  plesoes 
nim,  without  being  under  any  motive 
which  acts  upon  his  will  one  way  or 
another.     Man  is  a  free  a^ent,  inas- 
much as  he  has  the  choice  of  his 
actions,  but  he  is  not  independent,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  always  subject  to  in- 
fluences which  determine  his  wiafaes. 
He  is  never,  for  instance,  independent 
of  his  duty,  though  he  ma^  be  free  to 
perform  or  neglect  it.  A  free  spirit  is 
unfettered  by  cares  and  such  thoughts 
as  intrude  themselves  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  movements  of  the  mind. 
An  independent  spirit  is  one  which 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  guided  b} 

Prejudice  or  dictated  to  by  authority, 
fan  possesses  moral  liberty,  but  mo- 
ral independence  is  for  none. 

FREE.     Exempt. 

Exemption  (Lat.  extmptionem^  a  r«j 
fnoving)  is  a  species  of  freedom,  dr 
freedom  from  certain  things,  and 
under  certain  circumstances.  4 

Freedom  may  come  in  vari^ooi 
ways,  and  may  oe  said  of  anyt'  ting 
from  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  T&«e; 
as  to  be  free  from  pain,  inoonven''  KBoe, 
oppression,  interruption.  ExEii^^ntiov 
carries  our  minds  to  a  disp'  aM 
power.  Hence  we  may  batMlgC^teS 
from  any  natural  ill  it  we  de^T^ 
selves  leniently  or  mercifully  i 
with  by  Divine  Providence; 


[fbequentlt]       discriminated. 
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«re  exempt  b;^  Tirtue  of  some  human 
attthoritj  wmch  bindB  others,  as  an 
obligation,  a  serrice,  or  a  tax.  Ex- 
emption ia  that  sort  of  freedom  which 
consists  in  not  sharing  the  liabilities 
to  which  others  are  subject.  We  may 
be  free  casually,  or  by  natural  causes 
or  circumstances,  we  are  exempt  by 
exceptional  arrangement. 

"  In  this,  then,  coaaMUfreedom^  nainely« 
in  oar  being  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  ac- 
cording as  we  ahall  chooae  or  will." — 

I«OOKX. 

**  Can  anthors  their  exemption  draw 
From  Natnre'a  or  the  comraon  law  P 
Thej  err  alike  with  all  mankind. 
Yet  not  the  aame  indalgenoe  find." 

Llotd. 

FREEDOM.    Liberty. 

Fresdom  is  both  a  quality  and  a 
•condition. 

Liberty  (Lat.  H^ertdtem,  fi6er,/rw) 
is  only  a  condition.  Freedom  is  there^ 
fore  more  independent  and  abstract. 
Liberty  relates  to  such  restriction  or 
confinement  as  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
<lave  when  set  at  liberty  shares  that 
freedom  which  his  master  has  all 
along  enjoyed.  So  we  may  use  the 
term  Freedom  in  the  sense  of  a  free 
manner,  or  unrestrainedly;  as,  ''They 
ate,  drank,  talked,  and  laughed  with 
freedom."  We  could  not  say  with 
liberty.  Freedom  rather  represents  a 
positive,  liberty  a  negative,  idea.  We 
may  be  at  liberty  to  speak  in  society 
4m  any  subject  we  choose ;  but  there 
will  lie  many  on  which  we  shall  be 
prerented  from  speaking  with  free- 
dom. This  distinction  between  Free- 
DOM  and  Lib  erty  is  not  a£focted  by  the 
ftct  that  in  very  many  cases  the  terms 
might  be  employed  indifierently.  The 
bird  escaped  from  its  cage  enjoys  free- 
dom and  liberty,  the  first  in  the  full 
use  of  its  wings,  the  latter  as  being  no 
longer  a  captive.  Liberty  is  the  power 
of  putting  one's  will  into  action.  Free- 
dom is  theabsenoe  of  everything  inter- 
fering with  the  exercise  of  that  will. 

**  Freedomt  or  not  frvedom,  can  belong 
to  nothing  bat  what  haa  or  has  not  a  power 
to  act^**— Locke. 

"  The  natoral  libertyol  man  ia  to  be  free 
from  any  snperior  power  on  earth,  and  not 
to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative  aatbori^ 
of  man,  bat  to  hare  only  the  law  of  nature 
CDrhiarale.''-./6u<. 


FREQUENT.     Haunt.    Inpest. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  a  practical  one.  Wlien  we  mean 
habitual  resort  of  no  harmful  charac- 
ter, we  say  Frequent  (Lat.  frequen- 
tare,  frequent,  frequent)  ;  when  we 
mean  to  imply  the  impropriety  or 
unpropitiousneas  of  the  resort,  we  use 
Haunt  (Fr.  hunter;  possibly  Lat. 
hdbXtdre,  Littr^).  This  distmction 
is  of  comnaratively  recent  introduc- 
tion into  tne  language.  The  unfavour- 
able sense  has  piMsed  over  to  the 
haunters.  Ordinary  men  frequent. 
Thieves,  ghosts,  and  wild  beasts  are 
said  to  haunt.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
noun — the  resorts  of  pleasure ;  the 
haunts  of  vice.  But  this  distinction 
again  is  of  modem  growth.  Frequent 
carries  with  it  more  the  ideas  of  ac- 
tivity and  voluntariness.  Haunt  those 
of  passiveness  and  extraneous  in- 
fluence. Interest  and  desire  of  en- 
joyment induce  us  to  frequent.  In- 
terest and  melancholy  associations 
induce  us  to  haunt.  We  seek  eagerly 
when  we  frequent,  when  we  haunt  it 
is  often  in  spite  of  ourselves.  We  are, 
as  it  were,  spell-bound. 

Infest  (Fr,  infetter,  Lat.  infettare) 
denotes  such  hauntins^  or  frequent- 
ing as  commonly  involves  a  plurality 
or^beings,  and  always  annoyanoe  or 
injury  as  the  result  of  their  visitations. 
It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  rhetorical  im- 
personaUon  that  the  term  is  applied 
to  other  than  living  agents,  as  when 
Addison  speaks  of  the  cares  and  pas- 
sions that  infest  human  life. 

*«  The  Lord  of  Flies,  ao  called  (whether 
firom  the  oonoonrse  of  fliea  to  theabnndanoe 
of  the  sacrifloee,  or  for  his  aid  implored 
againat  the  infestation  of  these  •warms), 
was  held  the  chief."— BiSHOP  Hall. 

"  H»  frequented  the  court  of  Aognstos." 
Dbtden. 

"  I've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my 

doors."  8HA.KXSPBLARX. 

FREQUENTLY.  Opten.  Com- 
monly. Ordinarily.  Generally. 
Usually. 

Often  (A.S.  oft)  commonlv  refers 
to  a  series  known  to  be  establisned ;  or, 
given  the  fact  of  the  series,  denotes  that 
the  repetition  of  its  items  is  numerous; 
or,  in  other  words.  Often  relates  to  a 
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lUodard  of  frequency  implied  or  ex- 
prenedy  and  has  a  sort  of  fixed 
Tslue. 

Frequ  xntlt(«m  FRBQVBKT)denotet 
the  simple  numerous  repetition  of  any- 
thing, without  any  natural  or  soientinc 
but  cmly  a  moral  standard  to  which 
such  repetition  can  be  refeired.  Un- 
calculated  recurrences  occur  tre- 
()uently;  ca]culatedrecurrences(if  so 
it  be)  occur  often.  For  instance, "  How 
often  does  the  wheel  of  that  machine 
rerolve  in  the  hour?"  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ask,  **  How  frequently  ?"  In 
truth  Frequent  exprcMes  better  that 
which  occurs  with  rapid  repetition,  as 
the  result  of  a  variable  cause,  Often  as 
the  result  of  an  uniform  cause.  Often 
belongs  more  to  naked  fiusts  or  events, 
Fhequentlt  to  such  as  are  the  results 
of  action  and  habit.  I  hare  often  hap- 
pened to  meet  him.  I  have  frequently 
been  to  see  him. 

Commonly  denotes  that  kind  of  (re- 
quencv,  the  non-occurrence  of  which 
would  create  surprise;  Ordinarily, 
that  which  follows,  or  seems  to  follow, 
a  fixed  order  or  rule  (Lat.  ordinem). 

Generally,  that  which  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  so  that 
the  contraiT  would  be  an  exception  or 
a  specific  deviation. 

Usually  (Lat.  tutis,  custom),  that 
which  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  the 
idea  of  custom  is  connected  either  with 
the  occurrence  itself  or  with  the  obser- 
vation of  him  who  experiences  or  takes 
cognisance  of  it. 

Habitually  (Fr.  habituely  habitual). 
that  whidi  exhibits,  both  the  force  and 
the  frequency  of  habit,  and  usually  its 
frequency  alone. 

FRESH.    New. 

As  New  CFr,  neuf,  Lat  n\ivus)  de- 
notes that  which  eitner  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  relatively  to  us.  has  existed 
only  recently,  so  Fresh  (A.S.  frese) 
denotes  that  which  brings  with  it  some 
force  or  characteristic  of  novelty  bevond 
the  fiujt  of  it.  A  new  instance  of  kind- 
ness is  simply  one  more.  A  fresh  in- 
stance is  one  that  comes  as  freely  as  if 
none  others  had  preceded  it,  the  term 
expressing  freedom  of  supply;  or  again, 


a  new  house  is  one  recently  buihy  » 
fresh  house  is  an  additional  erection  of 
the  builder. 

"  Afresh  pleasure  m  enretj  fresh  poatsrr 
of  the  limbi."— Landob. 

«'  Thoa  profonndait  hell, 
BeoeiTe  thy  imo  poaseeMr.**       Miltov 


FRETFUL.  Cross.  Peevish.  Pe- 
tulant.   Querulous. 

Fretful  (A.S./r««on,  i.e.  for-etan*- 
to  eat  away)  denotes  a  disposition  which 
exaggerates  and  feels  undulv  cause* 
of  annovanceor  irritation,  and  so  exhi- 
bits itself  in  a  complaining  impatience. 
Fretfulness  is  constitutional,  showing 
itself  in  persons  of  weak  and  nervous 
temperament,  invalids,  and  sickly 
chiloren. 

"  Are  700  poeitire  mad  fretful. 
Heedless,  ignonuit,  forgetful  P  "" 


Crossnjus  (t.c.  as  its  formation  indi- 
cates, thwartedness  or  thwartinsnem)  is 
such  fretfulness  as  shows  itself  in  m- 
kindness  of  speech  or  manner  to  ethers. 
Crossness  is  a  thine  of  humour  and 
often  passes  off  rapidly.  It  is  peevddi- 
ness  mixed  with  vexation  or  anger. 

"  The  lighter  sort  of  msUgaity  tnmcth 
but  to  a  crossness  or  aptness  to  oppose ;  but 
the  deeper  sort  to  eii>7  or  mere  mischief." 
— Baoon. 

Pbevi8h(Wedgewooo  comparesDa« 
piatw,  to  whvnper,  cry  like  a  aiild)  de- 
notes a  querulous  dissatisfaction  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  justify.  It 
is  oflen  constitutional,  the  result  of 
temperament,  old  age,  and  pbyaieal 
infirmity. 
'*  Valentine.  Cannot  your  grace  win  her 

to  fkncy  him  ? 
Duke.  No,  tmst  me ;  she  is  peevish,  snUeB^ 
forwsjNl, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lackingdnty." 
Shakespbarr. 

Petulance  (Lat.  pHlllantiaf  satiei- 
neUf  from  obs.  piHiUare,  to  aseail  injeet) 
is  less  sour  and  more  energetic  than 
Peevishness.  It  is  capricious  pas- 
sion unrestrained,  which  is  impatient  of 
authority  and  control,  and  is  cuaracter- 
isticall  V  exhibited  by  the  young  against 
their  elders  or  superiors. 

"  The  pride  and  petulance  of  youth. "— 
Watts. 

Querulous  (Lat.  quhrHUu)  denotes- 
the  disposition  which  is  continually  e^ 
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preming  itflelf  in  little  complaints  of 
triTial  gnevanoeB  or  ill-treatment. 

"  Eomitf  can  hardly  be  more  annoying 
than  querulcus,  jealons,  exacting  foddnoM. 
— Macaulat. 

It  18  the  expression  of  peevish  dis- 
content 

FRIGHTEN.  TERRirv.  Intimi- 
date.    Alarm.     Scjirr.     Startle. 

To  Friohten  (;A.8./vrfc«tt,/r^At) 
is  to  put  in  a  condition  of  fear  suddenly, 
and  so  violently  as  to  paralyze  and  take 
complete  possession  of  the  mind.  A 
brave  man  may  feel  fear ;  bat  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  cowardice  to  be  iHght- 
ened.  Fright  proceeds  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  pnysical  evil. 

To  Terrify  (Lat.  tertHf>U:are)  is  to 
inflict  terror,  which  is  a  stronger  form 
of  irighty  and  leading  to  an  instinctive 
effort  at  etcapefrom.  the  object  dreaded. 

IxTiMiDATB(Fr.inttmu2er)is  usually 
a  porposed  act,  and  commonly  done 
with  the  design  oi compelling  to  action, 
or  (UterringJ'rom  it ;  as,  to  intimidate  by 
threats.  Even  where  the  cause  is  an 
influence,  and  not  a  conscious  agent, 
the  result  is  the  same.  '<  He  did  not 
put  to  sea,  being  intimidated  by  the 
weather." 

To  Alarm  (see  Alarm)  is  to  induce 
the  feelioff  that  cause  exists  for  fear, 
whether  the  fear  be  actually  felt  or 
not,  or  turn  out  to  have  been  ground- 
less. 

To  Scare  (  Nor.  sAc/erra,  to  frighten) 
is  to  cause  to  desist,  or  to  fly,  from 
fright.  It  is  to  produce  suddenly  the 
combined  effect  of  fright  and  repug- 
nance. 

To  Startle  is  to  cauHe  to  start  witli 
fright  or  fear,  hence  it  involves,  when 
litorally  taken,  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  the  body.  Yet  it  is  not  ex- 
pressive of  great  or  lasting  fear,  and 
may  be  almost  entirely  produced  by 
great  surprise  into  whicSi  little  fear 
enters. 

*'The  snppoeition  that  angels  assume 
bodies  need  not  startle  ns."— LocKK. 

"  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desi- 
rous to  have  him  there,  fancjing  that  he 
would  either  he/rigktened  into  a  compliance 
which  would  lessen  him  with  his  own  party, 
or  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make 
himself  odions  to  the  soldiery."— Middle- 
ton,  Life  of  Cicero, 
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**  Infeetiont  cowardice 
In  thee  hath  terrUied  onr  host." 

CHAPMA2r«  Homer. 
"Before  the  accession  of  James  I.,  or  at 
least  during  the  reigns  of  hts  three  imme- 
diate predecessors,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  a  ffovemment  oy  force,  that  is.  the 
ldn{(  carried  his  measures  in  Parliament  by 
intimidation." — Paley. 

"  By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  this  heaven. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne; 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge." 

Milton. 

"And  as  a  child,  when  eearing  sounds  mo- 
lest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
breast."  Cowpkr. 

FULFIL.  DiscHAROE.  Realize. 
Susstantiatb. 

To  Fulfil  is  to  fill  up  according  to 
a  mesflure  or  stanaard,  which  may  be 
internal  or  external,  personal  or  other- 
wise ;  ss  to  fulfil  one  s  own  intention, 
promise,  the  desire  of  another,  a  law, 
an  obligation  or  duty,  expectations  or 
hopes  entertained. 

I)ischargb(0.  Fr.  detcharger,  to  un- 
burden )  is  to  relieve  one's  selft  f  what  ia 
of  the  nature  of  a  weight  laid  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  an  obligation,  duty, 
debt,  or  office.  Generally  speaking,  we 
discharge  in  order  to  relieve  oursdves, 
we  fulfil  in  order  to  satisfy  others. 

To  Substantiate  is  to  give  sub- 
stance, in  the  sense  of  reality ,  to  things 
of  statement,  claim,  orassertion,by  the 
means  of  proof  or  evidence.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  giving  soliditv  to  what  is 
capable  of  being  enjoyed  or  possessed 
in  a  more  or  less  developed  form. 

"  He  would  not  embitter  their  enjoyments, 
but  he  would  sweeten  and  substantiate 
them."— Kkox. 

Realize  is  to  bring  from  abstract  or 
possible  into  real  existence.  We  rea- 
lize a  scheme  when  we  carry  it  eflTec- 
tually  into  execution.  We  realize  a  de- 
scription when  we  can  bring  it  vividly 
before  the  mind's  eye.  We  realize  an 
estate  when  we  convert  it  into  money. 

"The  Spirit  dictates  all  such  petitions, 
and  Qod  Himself  is  ilrst  the  author  and 
then  theyv^^er  of  them."— South. 
"  Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  these  hundrea  offices  discharge." 
Drtdk^. 
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'*  It  will  be  u  hard  to  apprehend  as  that 
empty  with  ehoald  remove  moiutaine;  a 
pponaon  whieh,  if  rmlixed,  would  i 
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FULNESS.    Plbnitude. 

Altbou{^h  these  words  are  etjmolo- 
ncally  equivalent,  the  I.at.  plinm  and 
the  English  full  being  close! jr  allied, 
Plenitude  (Lat.piCTittr«/lfnem)  is  used 
in  a  higher  style,  and  with  a  more  ab- 
stract leaning.  Indeed,  PLENrru  db  is 
never  physical  fulness,  but  moral,  de- 
noting the  possession  of  some  power  or 
qualification  in  a  noble  and  pre-eminent 
degroe.  The  fulness  of  a  stream,  the 
fulness  of  enjoyment.  The  plenitude  of 
power,  wisaom,  authority.  Fulness, 
nowever,  is  equally  applicable  to  phy- 
sical and  moral  abundance. 

••  A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a 
Urge  and  a  mishty  prayer.  Devotion  so 
managed  beins  like  water  in  a  well,  where 
70a  have  fuUMU  in  a  little  compass."— 
South. 

"  The  paincing  preserves  the  same  cha- 
nuster,  not  only  when  He  b  supposed  de- 
scending to  take  vengvanee  upon  the 
wicked,  bat  even  when  He  exerts  the  like 
plenitude  of  power  in  acts  of  beneficence  to 
mankind.  "—Burxx. 

FURIOUS.  Violent.  Vehe- 
ment.    Impetuous. 

Furious  (Lat.  jUrionity  raging) 
means  having  fiiry,  which  is  excessive 
and  violent  rage.  The  term  Furious  as 
applied  to  natural  forces  is  not  proper. 
A  furious  wind  is  a  metaphor,  mean- 
ing animated  as  if  with  the  spirit  of  a 
furious  man.  A  furious  force  is  one 
which  displays  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  foretell  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  reach,  or  the  mischief  it 
may  do. 

Violent  (Lat.  vi^lentus,  vioUntf 
boisterout)  means  exercising  great  or 
undue  force  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
or  moderation. 

Vehement  (Lat.  vMmenSf  impetw 
oui)  conveys  the  idea  of  pursuing 
one's  own  ends  with  keenness  ana 
energy,  though  it  is  not  exclusively 
used  of  human  character  or  de- 
meanour. A  vehement  wind  or  stream 
is  one  which  seems  eagerly  bent  on 
running  its  own  course.  In  their 
moral  applicatiou»,  men  are  furious  in 
their  passions;    violent  in    speech. 
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manner,  and  conduct^  vehemient  in 
their  expressions,  desires,  and  pur- 
suits. It  may  be  observed  that  vehe- 
mence is  in  its  effects  confined  to  the 
subject,  while  fury  and  violence  tend 
to  effect  others.  Violence  is  nerer 
laudable ;  vehemence  may  be. 

Impetuous  (Lat.  imj^tut,  aaaulu 
violent  impulse)  is  used  both  mechani- 
cally and  morally.  Mechanically,  im- 
petus is  nearly  equivalent  to  monen- 
turn,  being  measured  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  mass  into  yelodty,  but  it  is 
used  less  strictly  and  more  popuhrW. 
Morally,  impetuositv  convevs  the 
idea  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
feeling^  of  the  moment  with  eagoneis, 
and  with  little  reflexion. 

"  A  power  steps  in  that  limits  tke  sno- 
guoe  of  raging  passions  and  fawu  de- 
ments, and  says. '  80  far  shalt  thon  go,  sm 
no  further.' "— Burks. 
In  matters  of  human  conduct  violence 
is  often  coupled,  or  contrasted,  with 
fraud;  violence  and  fraud  being  the 
two  main  modes  of  wrong-dealiDg 
among  men. 

"Since  he  who  begins  to  violate  the 
happiness  of  another  does  what  is  wnog, 
he  who  endeavonrs  to  obvinte  or  pat  s  stop 
to  that  vioienee  does  in  that  respect  what  a 
right  by  the  terms.**— WooLASTOH. 

'« Thy  present  wanU,  or  taaxt,  or  desim 
carry  thy  spirit  in  thy  own  prayers  eagerlf 
and  vehemeHtly  In  pnrsntt  of  those  thj 
wants,  fears,  or  desires,  becmnse  thej  sie 
things  presently  inenmbent  npon  thee  sad 
in  thy  view."— Hujt. 
Vehemence  is  the  manifestation  in  act 
or  demeanour  of  eagerness.  The  im- 
petuous man  is  he  who  is  actuated  bj 
a  variety  of  motives  of  unequal  and 
uncertain  power. 

"  There  being  no  kind  of  vice  which  men 
wonld  not  abandon  themaelres  onto,  cod- 
sidering  the  impetuoutnea  of  their  own 
natoral  appetites,  and  the  power  of  exter- 
nal temptations,  were  this  restraint  ftm. 
religion  once  removed  and  abolished."— 
W1LKIH8. 

Vigour  of  scope  and  rapidity  of 
action  in  regard  to  an  aim  or  subject 
characterize  impetuosity ;  energy  and 
sustained  rapidity  of  movement,  vehe- 
mence ;  excess  or  abuse  of  force,  vio- 
lence ;  while  violence  with  distractioD 
becomes  fury.  The  impetuous  man, 
though  not  wise,  is  capable  of  an  act 
of  dashing  bravery.    The  vehement 
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■nan  will  do  what  he  has  set  himself 
to  do  with  rigour  and  vivacity.  The 
▼ioleut  man  ought  to  be  shunned ; 
the  furious  man  put  under  restraint. 
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GAIN.      Emolument. 
Profit. 

Gain  (leel.  mn,  advanta^;  not 
the  Fr.  gagner)  is  here  a  generic  term. 
It  denotes  that  which  comes  to  a  man 
as  the  firnit  of  his  exertions,  or  accrues 
to  him  as  a  desirable  possession.  The 
cain  accrues  directly  to  the  man.  The 
FaoFrr  (Lat.  jtrbflc^trty  to  he  of  advan- 
tage)  arises  from  his  trade  or  dealing, 
and  the  matters  which  are  the  subject 
of  it.  Hence  gains  are  commonly  upon 
a  considerable  scale,  profits  are  com- 
monly made  in  little  instalments ;  but 
the  g^in  is  more  uncertain  or  casual 
than  the  profit,  which  ought  to  accrue 
in  a  re^Iar  manner  as  the  fruit  of 
professional  industry^  while  we  often 
near  of  ilUgotten  ^ain.  Yet  exorbi- 
tant profit,  though  It  retain  the  name, 
is  sometimes  a  kind  of  theft. 

Emolument  (Lat.  aiMlinuntumy 
effort,  gain)  is  any  profit  arising  from 
office,  employment,  or  labour.  It 
supposes,  nowever,  some  dignity  of 
occupation,  and  would  not  oe  em- 
ployed of  menial  work,  manual  labour, 
or  even  a  pettv  trade;  and  is  most 
commonly  employed  of  ojfcial  income 
and  revenue,  including  indirect  and 
fluctuating  eources  ot  payment,  as 
fees,  dues,  and  the  like. 

Lucre  ( Lat.  tScrum,  gain,  profit) 
is  a  term  very  seldom  used,  and, 
when  used,  denotes  sordid  or  ill- 
g^ttfu  gain.  The  verb  to  gain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  verb  to  win  as 
endeavour  is  distinguished  from  htck 
or  addreu ;  but  the  noun  Gain  is  used 
in  the  broadest  sense  as  the  opposite 
of  loss.  But  some  amount  of  action  is 
presupposed,  of  which  gain  is  the  re- 
sult. That  which  accrues  to  a  man  by 
fixed  order,  as  for  instance,  an  here- 
ditary estate,  is  not  strictly  a  gain, 
though  it  may  be  a  boon. 


**  A  gentleman  who  flams  a  part  of  hit 
own  eatate,  after  paying  the  sxpenMe  of 
cultivation,  shonldf  gain  both  the  rent  of 
the  landlord  and  the  jm^  of  the  fiwmer. 
Be  is  apt  to  denominate,  however,  hia 
whole  gaxn  prdit,  and  thos  confounds  rent 
with  profit ;  at  least  in  common  language.** 
Smith,  Wealth  o/Natione. 

**  His  pradia,  in  like  manner,  were  tri- 
butes, tolls,  portage,  baakage,  stoekage, 
coinage,  profits  by  salt  pits,  mills,  water- 
courses, and  whatsoever  emoAoiunte  grew 
by  them,  and  the  like.**— HoLnomcD. 

"  Albeit  for  profit  and  luere  all  things 
are  set  to  nXtr—Ibid. 

GAMBOL.    Prank.    Frolic. 

Gambol  (once  spelt  fam^auU,  gam- 
baud;  Fr.  gambm.  It.  gambata,  a 
Jumping  about)  is  a  skipping,  playing, 
or  leapmg  in  merriment. 

Prank  (Wedowood  compares  Ger. 
prangen,  to  glitter,  Du.  pronk,  finery ; 
and  connects  pranft  with  praties)  is  an 
act  which  is  merry  and  ludicrous,  and 
tends  to  mischief  towards  others,  or  a 
personal  joke  or  trick. 

A  Frouc  (Ger.  fr'ohliehj  glad, 
merry)  is  an  exuberant  manifestation 
of  a  mind  which  requires  sportive  re- 
laxation. Dumb  animals  gambol. 
Young  people  have  their  pranks  and 
frolics. 

"Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  jwrds 
GamboFd  before  them.'^ 

Melton. 

"  In  came  the  harpies,  and  played  tluir 
accustomed  /mmjfcs.  "—Balbgh. 
**  While  many  a  pastime  cixxsled   in  the 


The  young  contending   as   the   old  sur- 

YcyMl; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er   the 

ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 

went  round.*'  Goldsmith. 

GAME.     Play. 

Play  (A.S.plegan,  to  play)  is  a 
common  term  for  any  active  form  of 
amusement.  Plav  becomes  Game  (A. 
S.  gamian,  to  play)  when  it  is  syste- 
matic and  is  exercised  according  to 
rule.  The  verb  to  play,  however,  is 
employed  in  reference  to  games.  Boys 
are  at  play  when  they  smuse  them- 
selves m  a  random  manner.  When 
they  go  to  cricket  they  begin  a  game. 
But  in  regard  to  the  verbs,  to  play  a 
game  is  3ie  phrase  used,  because  to 
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gtme  is  leBtrieted  to  playing  at  games 
of  ehanoe  or  g^ambUng. 

"  It  ia  verjr  remarkable  that  the  people 
oftheae  islands  are  great  gamblers.  They 
bare  a  gams  very  mach  like  oar  draughts." 
—Cook's  Voyages. 

**  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to^iay. 
Had  he   thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flow'ry 


Asd  lieks  the  hand  jnst  raised  to  shed  his 
blowl."  POPK. 

GAUDY.    Showy.     Gay. 

Gaudy  is  displaying  gauds  (Lat. 
gaudiunijjoif^  an  abject  pnducingjoy) 
or  trinkets;  hence  ostentatioasV 
showy  in  colour  or  decoration. 

Gay  (Fr.  ^t,  merry)  denotes  such 
colouring  as  expresses  or  inspires 
gladness.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to 
colouring;  but  life,  activity,  form, 
festive  arrangement, and  light,  equally 
contribute  to  a  gay  scene. 

Showy  (A.  S.  iceaxoe,  a  gkow)  is 
strikingly  conspicuous,  on  the  score 
of  colouring  more  esp«*cially,  or  orna- 
mentation. The  three  terms  are  ap- 
plicable to  inanimate  substances  as 
well  as  to  persons ;  as  gaudy  furniture, 
showy  dress,  a  gay  parterre.  Gay 
lies  at  one  extreme,  and  is  a  term  of 
praise.  Gaudy  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  a  term  of  dispraise.  Showy 
lies  between  the  two. 

"  The  modem  inTention  of  mnltiplrinff 
the  works  of  the  artists  by  devices  which 
require  no  ingennity,  has  prostituted  the 
ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudiness  of 
a  suburban  villa,  and  the  decorations  of  a 
palace  to  the  embellishment  of  a  trades- 
man's door-post."— Knox,  Essays. 
"  Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was 
gay."  Pops. 

'*  When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  fh>m 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  ererything  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
the  women  whom  they  most  admired."— 
Spectai<n'. 

GAZE.    Gape.    Stake. 

These  terms  express  a  fixedness  of 
look,  and  vary  according  to  the  emo- 
tion of  mind  which  produces  them. 

We  Gazk  (Sw.  gasa,  to  ttare  with 
fright,  cf.  aghast :  Skeat,  Etvm. 
Diet.)  when  the  attention  is  roused 
and  fixed  by  the  curious,  the  interest- 
ing, the  beautiful,  or  the  affecting. 
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We  Gape  (A.  S.  gedpatiy  to  goac) 
from  idle  curiosity,  ignorant  wonoer, 
or  listless,  open-mouthed  amusement 
of  mind. 

We  Stare  (A.  S.  stdrian^  to  ttare, 
g(^te)  whenever^  from  any  motive,  we 
nsten  unconscious  looks,  as  from 
wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  fright  or 
horror,  impudence  or  curiosity. 
"80,  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling 

heart. 
Gazing  he   stood,  nor  would  nor   eoald 

depart : 
Fixed  as  a  pilgrim  'wildered  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to 

stray, 
But  stands  with  awfU  eyes  to  watch  the 

dawn  of  day."  DsYDXV. 

'*  The  Dutch,  who  are  more  fiuaoos  for 
their  industry  and  application  than  for  wit 
and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their 
streets  what  ther  oul  the  sign  of  the  goftr; 
that  is,  the  bead  of  an  idiot  dressed  in  cap 
and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderate 
manner.  This  is  a  standing  Jest  at  Am- 
sterdam. "-^SptdtatoT, 

**  They  »tand  staring  and  looking  upon 
Me."— JJiWe. 

GEM.    Jewel. 

The  Latin  gemma  had  other  senses 
than  that  of  a  precious  stone;  is,  a 
bud.  When  applied  to  precious  stones 
it  meant  not  only  those  which  were 
precious  from  their  rarity  and  in- 
trinsic substance,  but  those  also  on 
which  the  skill  of  the  engrayer  had 
bestowed  an  artistic  value.  Not  only 
the  diamond  or  the  emerald,  but  the 
cornelian  and  the  agate  incised  by 
the  sculptor,  are  classically  speaking 
Gems. 

Jewel,  on  the  other  hand  (0.  Fr. 
Joyel)  is  not  employed  to  designate 
any  stones  but  those  which  are  cf  in- 
trinsic value.  In  old  English,  how- 
ever, a  precious  ornament  of  gold,  or 
of  more  than  one  inlaid  gem  or  pre- 
cious stone,  was  called  a  Jewel. 

GENDER.    Sex. 

Sex  (Fr.  sexe^  Lat.  sexus)  is  a  na- 
tural division  of  animals. 

Gender  (Fr./ffnrp,  Lttt.  genM,-<hris) 
is  the  technical  or  artificial  recognition 
of  sex,  its  exclusion,  and  its  anjuogies. 
There  are  two  sexes  and  three  gen- 
ders. 

"  Gender  being  founded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  propo* 
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wmm  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  nMnes  of 
living  creatureB  which  admit  the  dittincticHi 
•of  male  and  female,  and  therefore  can  be 
jraneed  nnder  the  masenline  or  feminine 
geniders/'— Blair. 

GENIUS.    Taste.    Science. 
Genius   (see  Ability)   is  a  pure 

fift  of  nature.    That  which  it  pro- 
uces  is  tlie  work  of  a  moment. 

Taste  (Fr.  Mter,  O.  Fr.  taster)  is 
4seen  in  works  of  studj  and  time.  It 
belongs  to  the  exhibition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  rules  established  or  assumed. 
It  produces  only  conyentional  beauty. 
That  a  work  should  be  good  on  prin- 
■ciples  of  taste,  it  must  be  elegant, 
finished,  worked  up  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  elaborateness.  A  work 
of  genius  will  wear  an  air  of  neglect 
-an  irregular,  unstudied,  bold,  and 
even  peniaps  wild  character.  A  keen 
perception  of  beauties  and  faults  be- 
longs to  taste.  Life,  g^randeur,  power, 
force  of  imagination,  activity  of  con- 
ception, belong  to  genius.  Taste  sees 
what  is  calculated  to  produce  ame- 
able  sensations.  Genius  produces 
striking  and  forcible  impressions. 
Taste  is  trained.  Genius  seizes  as  by 
intuition,  forms  a  conception  without 
imitation,  and  realizes  it  without  rule, 
yet  acting  upon  the  principles  of  rule 
without  bein^  conscious  of  it.  Custom, 
philosophy,  intercourse  with  men  of 
taste  strengthen  taste.  Taste  in  the 
arts,  as  in  everything,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  beautiful  or  the  ^aceful, 
the  love  of  that  which  is  intrinsically 
excellent,  and  the  preference  of  and 
acquiescence  in  it. 

Science  (Lat.  seientiay  knmoledge) 
is,  in  those  matters  in  which  it  may 
play  a  part  with  genius  and  taste,  the 
exact  Imowledge  of  the  rules  of  art, 
the  practical  oonformitj  of  art  to  the 
truto  of  nature.  Genius  is  the  most 
powerful  and  the  least  imitable  of  all. 
it  often  needs  to  be  corrected  by 
science  and  tempered  by  taste. 
Science  is  the  most  exact,  rigid,  and 
judicial;  but  truth  may  be  barren,  and 
science  without  impulse,  feeling,  and 
imagination  may  eiicit  no  more  than 
the  cold  sympathy  of  reason.  Taate 
is  the  most  elegant,  graceful,  and 
agreeable. 
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GENTLE.  Mild.  Meek.  Sort. 
Bland.    Tame. 

Gentle  (O.  Fr.  gentilf  Lat.  gen- 
tUiSf  gentem,  a  /amuy)  denoted  pri- 
marily tDeU-bom.  Hence,  refined  in 
manners,  and,  by  a  further  extension 
of  meaning,  of  ouiet  nature  and  placid 
disposition.  Tne  term,  therefore,  is 
applicable  to  the  natures  of  animals, 
and  only  by  analog  to  external  forces 
and  influences;  indeed,  to  anything 
capable  of  producing  soft  and  soothing 
impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  vio- 
lent and  harsh  on  the  other.  A  gentle 
person,  look,  force,  voice,  and  the 

*'  Oh,  gently  on  thy  snpplfant's  head. 
Dread  Goddeas,  lay  thy  chastening  hand ; 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band.** 
Grat. 

Gentle  is  thus  an  essentially  relative 
term,  implying  the  absence  of  its 
contrary,  and,  derefore,  most  expres- 
sive in  those  subjects  where  the  con- 
trary is  usual  or  conceivable. 

Tame  (A.  S.  tdm)  denotes  that 
gentleness  which  is  the  result  of  train- 
ing or  domestication.  The  sheep  is  a 
gentle  animal;  the  wolf  may  be 
tamed.  By  a  metaphor,  Ta m  e  is  used 
to  signify  spiritless;  as,  '*  a  tame  re- 
sistance," *'a  tame  poem."  Tame- 
ness  is  a  condition  in  which  ferocity 
or  energy  is  absent  or  has  been  sub- 
dued. As  gentleness  implies  inherent 
energy  and  power,  which  is  exercised 
in  moderation  at  the  dictates  of  the 
will  or  disposition,  so  tameness  im- 
plies the  absence  of  these  qualities, 
as  being  the  manifestation  of  mere 
temperament,  natural  or  acquired. 
Tameness  is  inanimate  tractableneas 
or  quiet,  and  so  is  often  employed  of 
animals  whose  nature  makes  them 
easy  of  association  with  man. 

"  That  it  may  not  be  suspected  that  there 
is  anything  of  tameness  or  mean-spirited- 
ness  in  this  conduct,  the  advantage  m  point 
of  dignity  and  esteem  really  lies  on  the  side 
of  the  good-natured  and  peaceable  man." — 
Watehland. 

Mild  (A.  S.  tnilde)  conveys  the 
idea  of  subdued  but  not  deteriorated 
energy.  The  air  is  mild,  which  mi^ht 
be  harsh;  the  fruit  is  mild,  which 
might  have  been  acrid  or  strong;  the 
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expression  is  mild,  which  mi^ht  have 
been  stem :  the  disposition  is  mild, 
which  migot  have  been  j^iyen  to 
sereritj,  but  seems  alien  to  it. 

••  MUintess  would  better  rait  with  m^eety. 
Than  neh  revenge  and  rough  acTerity." 
DiUYToir. 

Mildness  and  gentleness  are  compa- 
tible with  power  and  penetration, 
which  Softness  (A.  8.  toft^  soft)  is 
not.  A  soft  voice,  a  soft  light,  soft 
music,  all  please  and  soothe,  but  do 
not  enrapture.  The  characteristic 
idea  of  softness  is  pleasant  imnress. 
It  is  opposed  to  harshness  and  nard- 
ness.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  energj 
and  resistingnesA.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  term  to  sssume  morally 
an  unfavourable  character ;  as  denot- 
ing effeminacy,  too  great  susoepti- 
biuty,  and  too  grest  simplicity. 

"There  beinjp:  only  some  few  Ditheiete 
to  be  excepted  (such  as  Plntarch  and  Atti- 
ens),  who  ont  of  a  certain  »ofin9$B  and 
tendemeae  of  nature,  that  they  might  Crae 
the  one  good  Go<l  fh>m  the  impnt«tion  of 
evile,  would  needs  set  up  besides  Him  an 
evil  soul  or  D»mon  above  the  world,  self- 
existent,  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  them." 
— OimwoRTH. 

Meekness  (Dan.  mygy  pliant)  dif- 
fers from  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
softness,  in  being  never  applied,  like 
them,  to  the  deportment,  out  only  to 
the  temper  or  character.  It  is  a  theo- 
logical virtue ;  but  with  the  world  at 
la^  it  is  not  in  favour ;  whence  has 
hem  imposed  upon  it  the  idea  of  er- 
ceuive  submissiveness,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  that  '< spirit"  which  more 
readily  finds  admiration.  It  may  be 
observed  that  meekness  at  least  ex- 
cludes obstinacy  as  well  as  pride; 
while  persons  who  have  softness  in 
manner  are  often  found  by  no  means 
wanting  in  self-will.  Meekness  re- 
sults from  the  absence  of  arrogant 
self-will  or  self-assertion.  It  is  the 
quality  which  meets  not  violence  with 
violence,  or  force  with  force,  or  cla- 
mour with  clamour,  but  endures  pro- 
vocation and  submits  to  wrong. 

"  By  inheriting  the  earth,  tie  meant  in- 
heriting those  tnings  which  are  without 
question  the  greatest  blessings  upon  earth, 
ealmnesR  or  composure  of  spirit,  tranquil- 
lity, eheerfolness,  peace,  and  comfort  of 
mind.    Now  these,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
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peculiar  portion  and  recompense  of  the 
mee*."— Bishop  Pobtsus. 

Bland  (Lat.  blandusy  flattering ,  oi- 
luring)  is  that  which  produces  pleas- 
ing impressions  by  soothing  qualities 
of  character,  and  is  employed  ex- 
clusively of  the  outer  manifestations 
of  expression  and  manners.  It  is 
ordinarily  associated  with  calmnes» 
and  dignity^  with  affableness  and 
courtliness  in  superiors.  A  bland 
manner  in  a  frieoa  or  equal  would  be 
unacceptable,  as  approaching  too 
nearly  to  condescension.  Milton  u5e» 
the  term  of  natural  influences — "  Ex- 
hilarating vapours  bland." 
"  Arrayed  in  arms,  and  bland  in  voice  aod 
look.**  Lewis,  Statius. 

GHASTLY.    Grim.    Grisly. 

Ghastly  (A.  S.  gitttUe,  frightful) 
is  the  same  word  as  ghottui;  hence 
the  predominant  idea  is  uat  of  ^ 
supernatural  or  deathlike  pallor,  from 
which  the  signification  has  been  ex- 
tended to  denote  simply  deadly,  hor- 
rible; as,  ^<  ghastly  wounds." 

"  Her  fiice  was  so  ghastly  that  it  could 
soaroely  be  reoognised.** — Macaulay. 

Grim  (A.  S.  grim^aavage)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  essentially  connected  with 
life  and  the  expression  of  the  wunis- 
nance  of  man  or  beast.  Surliness, 
ferocity,  and  ^vity,  combined  into 
a  fixed  and  rigid  expression,  would 
constitute  grimness. 

**  The  grim  fkce  of  law."— Dkvham. 

Grisly  (A.  S.gryf/<e,  terrible)  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  form  or  appearance, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  iear  as  pro- 
duced through  what  is  ugly  and  for- 
bidding. 

'*  My  gritfy  conntenaaee  made  others  tj." 
Shaxbspkars. 

GHOST.  Apparition.  Spectrb. 
Phantom.    Vision.    Phantasm. 

Ghost  (A.  S.  gdet,  a  spirit)  is  pri- 
marily, though  this  sense  is  no  longer 
colloquial,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  man. 
Hence,  as  a  synonym  with  those  given 
above,  it  denotes  an  apparition  of  a 
specific  kind,  that  is,  of  the  spirit  of 
some  departed  person  in  visible  though 
disembodied  form. 
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"  I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  bleated ghott." 

COLSRIDOB. 

Apparition  (Lat.  appdrltianeniy  an 
attendancty  from  apparcrtj  to  appear) 
is  the  generic  term,  of  which  Ghost  is 
a  species.  A  sudden  appearance  which 
produces  a  startling  enect  from  its  un- 
expectedness is  an  apparition  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  An  ap- 
parition is  always  of  a  person  or  a 
collectire  object,  not  of  many  objects 
or  a  complex  view. 

"I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrons  apparition.** 
Shaksspsabb. 

Spectre  (Lat.  gpeetrum)  is  a  pre- 
ternatural personal  appearance  with- 
out indiviauality,  and  therefore  not 
assumed  to  be  in  particular  the  spirit 
of  any.  either  departed  or  IiTm||^. 
Both  Ghost  and  Spectre  are  in  their 
common  acceptation  taken  for  some- 
thing* human. 

An  apparition  or  a  Vision  (Lat. 
vmonemy  a  tuingy  an  apparition)  might 
be  of  a  celestiiu  nature,  as  of  angels, 
or  an  angel ;  Vision  including  more 
than  a  solitaiy  apparition,  and  ad- 
mitting the  idea  or  a  scene  in  which 
many  figures  appear.  Nor  is  the 
term  Spectre  employed  but  in  the 
senae  of  an  uncongenial  or  horrible 
apparition.  A  loyely  vision ;  a  hideous 
spectre.  Vision  diners  from  Appari- 
tion as  the  subjective  from  the  objec- 
tive. One  has  a  vision,  one  sees  an 
apparition.  A  vision  may  come  from 
a  frenzied  or  even  disordered  imagina- 
tion, an  apparition  is  supposed  to  have 
an  external  reality. 

"  Thos  passed  the  night  so  fonl,  till  morning 

fkir 
Came  finth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice 

gnj; 
Who  with  her  radiant  Angers  stilled  the 

roar 
Of  thunder,  ehased  the  donds,  and  laid  the 

winds 
And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had 

raised 
To  tempt  the  Son  of  Ood  with  terrors 

dire.**  Milton. 

"  Upon  the  foot  of  this  constmetion  it  is 
Boppceed  that  Isaiah,  in  prophetic  dream  or 
viMton,  heard  Ood  speaking  to  him,  like  m 
St.  Peter  heard  a  roice  and  saw  a  vision 
while  he  lay  in  a  trance,  and  that  in  idea 
he  transacted  all  that  God  so  ordered  him 
to  do.**— WATKBLAim. 


Phantom  (Fr.  fantSme,  Lat.  phan' 
tasma,  an  imagey  an  appearance)  denotes 
what  has  an  apparent  but  no  real  ex- 
istence. Nospint  is  therefore  supposed 
for  it. 

Ph  ANTASM(Lat. ;  from  G  r.4>arra^/u«, 
an  appearaneCy  phantom)  equally  ex- 
presses the  unreal,  but  is  purely  sub- 
jective, and  refers  what  ia  seen  or 
imanned  to  the  mind  acting  upon 
itself.  A  phantom  ia  a  single  object, 
as  a  spectre  or  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  A 
phantasm  may  be  a  complex  object  or 
a  scene.  We  even  speak  of  phantasms 
in  the  sense  of  creations  of  a  diseased 
or  disordered  imagination ;  butaphan- 
tom  expresses  more  the  demsiony 
phantasm  the  play  of  the  misguided 
mind. 

"  Like  the  French  Republic,  the  Italian 
Repnblio  is  in  their  eyes  a  phantom  which 
appeared  yesterday,  and  may  %'anish  to- 
morrow.**—EuSTACS,  Italy, 

**  According  to  them,  the  Devil,  that  is 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptnres,  is  no- 
thing else  bat  either  a  disease  of  the  body 
or  a  phantasm  in  the  brain,  or  the  wicked 
piineiplesand  inclinations  of  a  man's  heart." 
—Sharp. 

GIGANTIC.    Colossal. 

A  Giant  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
living  beingy  as  the  Titans  and  Giants 
(Lat.  g^ntes)  of  antiquity. 

A  Colossus (Gr.  koXoov^)  is  a  gigan- 
tic statue  like  that  of  Apollo,  seventy 
cubits  high,  which  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  ancient  Rhodes, 
and  was  absurdly  supposed  to  have 
bestridden  it.  Iliis  ainerence  lies  at 
the  root  of  their  ajmlication.  Both  are 
equally  symbolical  of  what  exceeds 
the  oniinanr  human  limits  of  magni- 
tude in  bulk,  but  the  former  only  ex- 
presses what  is  vast  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose. We  speak  equally  of  gigantic 
and  colossal  magnitude,  or  a  gigantic 
or  colossal  stride;  but  a  scheme  of 
vast  magnitude,  though  it  might  be 
termed  gigantic,  that  is,  such  as  a  giant 
might  conceive,  could  not  be  termed 
colossal. 

GIVE.  Grant.  Bestow.  Con- 
rsR.     Render. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  communicating  to  others  what 
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ill  our  own,  or  in  our  power.  And, 
indeed,  Give  (A.  S.  gij'an)  denotes 
this  generally,  and  no  more. 

To  Grant,  Compee,  and  to  Bbotow 
are  characteristic  modes  of  giving. 
To  grant  (O.  Fr.  gruanitTy  C  Lat. 
crtointarty  to  giurantee)  is  always  from 
one  person  to  one  or  more  others,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  an  expectation,  prayer, 
or  request. 

To  Bestow  (be-  and  ttawe,  a  place) 
meant  originally  to  lay  up  in  store. 
It  is  stil)  used  in  parts  of  England  in 
the  sense  of  io  bury,  Henoe  its  latter 
meaning  is  to  give  something  of 
substantial  value,  with  the  intention 
of  benefiting  the  object  of  the  be- 
stowal. 

Confer  (Lat.  canferre^  to  bestow) 
implies  not  so  much  the  value  of  the 
thmg  given  as  the  condescension  of 
the  giver,  while  Grant  implies  his 
liberali^  and  good  will.  Honours, 
distinctions,  favonrs,  privileges  are 
conferred.  Goods,  gifts,  endowments 
are  bestowed.  liic^uests,  prayers, 
privileges,  favours,  gifts,  allowances, 
opportunities  are  granted. 

"  Give,  aad  it  shall  be  gioen  onto  toq.** 
—BibU, 

A  peculiar  sense  attaches  to  the  word 
Grant  as  a  legal  term,  as  a  piece  of 
land  granted  to  a  noble  or  religious 
house.  So  Blackstone  speaks  of  "  the 
transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or 
conveyance." 

To  Render  (Fr.  rendrty  Lat.  red- 
d^ire)  is  to  bring  in  relation  to  a  per- 
son or  a  state,  and  so  to  restore,  pay, 
inflict,  assign,  contribute,  furnish ;  or 
to  bring  into  a  state,  as  to  render  safe 
or  unsafe,  to  render  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another. 

"  Render  therefore  anto  Caeur  the 
things  that  mre  Catar't,  and  anto  Qod  the 
things  that  are  God's."— JEJ^*  BibU. 

'*  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing- 
fLfiorr-BibU. 

"  Almighty  Qod,  though  He  really  doth 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  bntow  His  ftiroars  altogether  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  competent  return,  some 
small  use  and  income  for  them."— Barbow. 


I  esteem  the  encomiums  yoa  conferred 

.     ^.      er  with  your 

tulatory  letter,  as  a  distinction  of  the 


upon  me  in  the  senate,  together  with  your 


highest  and  most  illustrions  kind."— Mbl- 
icoTH,  Cicero, 


De- 


glad.    Joyful.   Pleased. 
LIGHTED.    Gratified. 

Glad  (A.  S.  gl^  Aintng^  cheer- 
ful)  denotes  the  lowest  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  is  the  opposite  term  to 
sorry,  and  commonly  no  more  denotes 
joyousness  than  Sorry  denotes  deep 
sorrow  or  grief.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
express  complimentary  feelings,  as, 
'<  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,"  and  is 
commonly  preceded  by  some  aug- 
mentative word. 

Joyful  (Fr. jois,  Joy ;  Lat.  pi.  ^om- 
dia^  is,  on  the  other  nand,  used  for  the 
hignest  decree  of  pleasure  excited  bj 
an  external  event.  Gladness  admits, 
however,  of  degrees,  and  may  be  more 
tempered,  thoughtfuL  and  lasting  than 
joy,  which  may  even  oe  exuberant  and 
excessive. 

Pleased  (Fr. p/aistr,  pleaeure)  may 
denote  either  the  pleasure  of  joy  or 
the  pleasure  of  satisfitction  or  appro- 
bation. 

Gratified  (Lat.  grd^tedri,  to 
gratify)  implies  a  sense  ox  pleasure 
due  to  the  behaviour  of  another. 

Deliohted  (O.  Fr.  deiitery  from  the 
Lat.  diUctare,  to  delight)  is  a  much 
stronger  term  than  glad  or  pleased 
for  expressing  the  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing. 

'*  Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  sre 
at  rest."— JBiMe. 

*'  Joy  is  the  yirid  pleasure  or  delight  in- 
spired bT  immediate  reeeption  of  sonething 
peeuUarly  gratefisl,  of  something  obTiouly 
prodncti^-e  of  an  essential  advantage,  or  of 
something  which  promisee  to  cmtribote 
to  our  present  or  ftitnre  well-being."— 

COOAN. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  Tery  deter- 
mination which  is  the  ground  and  aprinc 
of  the  will's  act  is  an  aet  of  choke  and 
pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agree- 
able and  the  mind  better  pleesed  in  it  tfaao 
another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
pleaeedneee  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  to 
the  case."— Edwards. 
The  term  Gratify  extends  to  a  peculiar 
meaning  beyond  that  of  personal  con- 
duct of  one  towards  another,  in  which 
it  is  nearly  svnonymous  with  \ndulM\ 
as  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  de- 
sires, and  the  like.  When  expressive 
of  lively  satisfiiction  at  the  act  or  con- 
duct of  another,  it  commonly  indicates 
some  superiority  in  the  person  satis- 
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tied ;  as,  the  fiither  is  gratified  by  his 
son's  conduct. 

••  For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?" 
Dbtdeit. 
-*  So  on  they  fared,  delighted  ttill  to  join 
Id  mntnal  cunrene."  MiLTOir. 

GLANCE.    Glimpse. 

A  Glance  (Sw.  gUmiy  hr^htnets) 
«zprer)se8  both  the  sudden  soooting 
of  a  bright  object  or  ray  of  light  be- 
fore the  eyes,  and  the  rapid  casting 
of  the  vision  itself  upon  an  object. 

Glimpse  (connected  with  gteaniy 
sUiw,  glitter.  Sac,  and  with  Du.  and 
Ger.  glimmen,  to  shine  faintly)  differs 
in  implying  the  seeing  momentarily 
and  imperfectly, while  ulance  implies 
that  the  object  is  seen  momentarily 
and  distinctly.  Glanc  e  is  more  com- 
monly voluntary,  Glimpse  involun- 
tary. We  take  glances;  we  catch 
glimpses. 

**  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frensy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven.'' 

Bhaksspeabk. 
"  Who  this  is  we  most  leam,  for  man  He 
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In  all  His  lineaments,  thonah  in  His  fhoe 
The  glimpses  of  His  Father  s  glorv  shine." 
Milton. 

GLIDE.    Slide.    Slip. 

To  Slip  is  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  an  involuntary  movement 
(A.  S.  slipan,  to  slip,  glide  away). 

To  Slide  (A.  S.  slidan)  is  voluntary 
or  involuntary. 

Glide  (A.  S.  ^lidan)  is  voluntary, 
or  analogous  to  it.  Slip  conveys  the 
idea  of  sliding  in  an  accidental  or  de- 
viating manner,  as  when  the  foot 
slips,  or  a  bone  slips  out  of  its  place. 
A  slip  is  not  only  sadden  and  rapid, 
but  it  is  short,  while  Slide  and  Glide 
are  continuous  and  protracted.  To 
slide  is  to  move  glibly  over  a  surface, 
and  without  hindrance.  But  Slide 
and  Glide  differ,  in  that  Slide  always 
supposes  a  surface  or  basement  upon 
and  over  which  the  movement  takes 
plaee,wbile  Glide  expresses  the  move- 
ment alone.  Noiseless,  uninterrupted, 
equable,  and  apparently  effortless  pro- 
gress may  be  called  gliding.  So  a 
bird  may  be  said  to  glide  in  the  air, 
and  ghosts  glide  from  one  chamber  to 


another.    A  vessel  glides  through  the 
water,  not  upon  it. 
"  Bhe  (Medea)  glode  forth,  m  an  adder 
doth."  OowsR. 

"  They  have  not  only  slid  imperceptibly, 
bnt  have  plunged  openly  into  artifice."^ 
Lord  Bolikobroks. 

"These  worldly  advantages,  these  ho- 
nours, profits,  pleasures,  whatever  they  be, 
are  of  uncertain  continuanoe,  and  may  in  a 
little  time  elip  away  from  us ;  to  be  sure, 
we  shall  in  a  little  time  slip  away  from 
them."— Attsrbubt. 

GLORY.     Honour.     Fame. 

Glory  (Lat.  gloria)  is  the  result  of 
success  in  such  things  as  excite  the 
admiration  of  men  at  large — extra- 
ordinary efforts,  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

Honour  (Lat.  h\indrem)  is  the  re- 
sult of  excellence,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  narrower  circle  in  which  we 
personallj^  move,  and  according  to 
their  particular  standard  of  it.  Ho- 
nour IS  never  entirely  separated  from 
virtue ;  but  glory  may  have  no  con- 
nexion with  it.  Honour  must  ever 
regard  the  rights  of  others;  glory 
may  be  earned  at  their  expense.  Glory 
attends  great  deeds,  honour  attends 
the  discharge  of  duty.  Therefore  we 
mav  if  we  please  despise  glory,  but  it 
is  ill  to  despise  honour. 

Fame  (Lat.  fama)  is  the  result  of 
meritorious  success  m  the  more  select 
but  less  showy  walks  of  life.  We 
speak  of  the  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
the  honour  of  the  gentleman,  the  fame 
of  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist. 
Honour  and  fame  are  always  external 
to  one's  self;  but  Glory  is  sometimes 
used  in  tlie  sense  of  self-glorification, 
or,  as  Hobbes  has  called  it,  "  Internal 
^loriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind." 
But  fame  has  not  tne  moral  worth  of 
honour.  The  man  who  is  honoured 
has  his  reward  in  the  feeling  which  is 
entertained  towards  him,  the  famous 
man  in  that  his  name  is  often  in  people's 
mouths. 
"  Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we 

live, 
Or  let  OS  glory  gain,  or  glory  give." 

PoPK,  Homer. 

"  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
ward of  all  honourable  professions."— 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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"  Famt  it  the  ipar  tbftt  the  dear  ipirit 

dothniae 
(That  last  inflnnity  of  noble  mindi). 
To  Korn  delights  aad  lire  laborioos  day*.*' 
Lyeidas, 

GLOW.    Warmth.    Hbat. 

Glow  (A.  S.  ^(otoan,  to  glow)  in  a 
shining  with  virid  li^ht  or  intense 
heat.  It  combines  the  ideas  of  bright- 
ness and  warmth.  The  incandescent 
metal  glows  with  intense  heat,  the 

{^low-worm  with  vivid  and  steady 
ight.  In  the  glowing  substance 
the  glow  emanates  from  the  sub- 
stance itself.  A  healthy  glow  of 
the  bodr  is  the  exact  opposite  of  an 
eztemal  chill. 

Warmth  (A.  S.  iDearm,  warm)  is 
moderate  heat,  less  addressing  itself, 
or  not  at  all,  to  the  eye. 

Heat  (A.  S.  hxtu),  in  its  common 
acceptation,  signifies  not  merely  that 
principle  whicu  is  present  in  all  bodies, 
and  on  the  degpree  of  which  depends 
their  fluid  or  solid  state,  but  the  evo- 
lution of  caloric  in  a  strong  or  exces- 
sive quantity.  The  analogous  use  of 
the  terms  is  regulated  bv  these  natural 
distinctions.  We  speax  of  the  fire  of 
genius,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  glow 
of  geoerous  feeling,  the  warmtn  of 
friendship,  and  the  like. 

"  Penons  who  pretend  to  feel 
The  glowingt  of  vneommon  seal ; 
Who  othen  soom,  and  aeem  to  be 
Righteoos  in  Terj  great  degree." 

Llotd. 

"  The  heat  and  hnrry  of  his  rage." 
South. 

"  Many  persons,  from  ririoos  and  dead 
and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  ex- 
cellent grace  and  a  spiritnal  voarmth  and 
holy  fire."— Bishop  tatlor. 

GOLD.     Golden.     (A.  S.  gold,) 

These  terms  are  both  used  as  adjec- 
tives, with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  signifies  made  of  gold,  the  lat- 
ter also  as  having  the  characteristics 
of  gold ;  as  wealth,  brightness,  yellow- 
ness. A  gold  cup ;  golden  corn,  sun- 
sets, days,  thougnts,  or  memories. 

GOODNESS.    Virtue. 

Goodness  (goody  from  a  Teutonic 
base,  '<  Ga4"  to  tuit,  to  Jit :  Skeat, 
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£Cym.  Diet,)  is  natural  and  witfaovt 
effort. 

It  is  instinctive  Virtue  (Lat.  vir- 
tiitem),  as  virtue  is  trained  or  prac- 
tised goodness.  Hence,  in  some  sort, 
goodness  may  be  without  virtue,  and 
virtue  without  goodness.  The  tender- 
ness of  feeling  shown  by  many  chil- 
dren is  goodness,  not  virtue.  To 
abstain  fr^m  theft  in  a  thief  would  be 
virtue,  not  goodness.  Yet  goodnesiS 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  superior  to 
any  virtue ;  for  He  wno  alone  is  ner- 
fect  goodness  could  not  be  called 
virtuous,  which  is  human.  Virtue  is 
actual  goodness,  as  set  against  possible 
evil  in  man's  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Goodness  is  often  lued  in  a  specific 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  kindness  or 
benevolence.    Goodness  is  in  those — 

"  Glad  hearts,  withont  reproach  or  blot. 
Who  do  Thy  will,  and  know  it  not." 

But  virtue  lies  in  resisting  and  control- 
ling evil  temptations  and  tenden- 
cies. 

"  Goodneu  is  strictly  and  eminently  mord. 
It  is  in  its  nature  of  a  boundless  extent.  If 
it  be  not  universally  operatire,  it  cannot 
exist  as  a  perfection."— CoQ AH. 

"  The  exemplary  desire  of  regnlatinc;  onr 
thoughts  and  pursuits  by  right  prindfdee 
constitutes  virtue ;  and  all  the  duties  which 
are  performed  with  warmth  and  feeling  are 
deemed  the  result  of  virtuous  afllections."— 
CooAir. 

GOODS.  Chattels.  CoMMODirr. 
Merchandise.  Wares.  Effects. 
Property.    Possession.    Articles. 

Goods  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
transferable  articles  of  property,  such 
as  are  intended  for  sale,  or  might 
realise  a  money  value  if  sold. 

Effects  ( Lat.  effeeta^  things  vrought 
011 1)  represent  the  personal  estate,  evpR 
down  to  the  smallest  matters  in  use, 
and  such  as  would  practically  be  ol 
no  value  but  to  the  proprietor. 

Chattels  (O.  Fr.  ehatel,  L.  Lat. 
edfKtdUy  ^property  )  is  a  wider  term  than 
Goods  or  Effects,  and  .comprises 
tty&rj  kind  of  property  except  the  free- 
hold and  what  is  parcel  of  it.  Chattels 
are  divided  into  real  and  personal ;  real 
chattels,  in  the  words  ot  the  old  Uw- 
writersy  savour  of  the  reality — ^rela^e 
to,  or  are  interest  in  land  ■  personal 
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ehattelfl  are  movable  goods,  as  honea, 
plate,  money,  &c. 

A  CoMMODiTT  (Fr.  commodiU)  is 
any  movable  article  valuable  by 
money^  but  is  restricted  to  articles  of 
necessity.  Works  of  art,  for  instance, 
as  snch,  are  not  commodities ;  but  a 
painting,  if  regarded  as  an  article  of 
lumiture,  might  be  called  a  com- 
modity. 

Merchandise  (Fr.  marchandise)  is 
the  generic  term  for  all  articles  of 
trade,  considered  as  such  in  the  aggre- 

Site ;  while  Wares  (A.  S.  rvdru)  is 
e  sum  of  articles  of  a  particular 
kind. 

Possession  (Lat  posiession^n,  from 
poaiiderty  to  pmiesi)  is  that  of  which  a 
man  is,  as  a  fact,  possessed,  whether 
rightfully  or  not^  or  irrespectively  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  may  have  ac- 
quired it. 

Propebty  (Fr.  proj^ri^t^y  Lat.  pro- 
prietatem^  ownership)  is  that  which  is 
properly  one's  own,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anv  qualifying  expressions, 
would  be  taken  to  imply  a  legal  title 
to  possession. 

Article  (Lat.  artXciUuSf  dim.  of 
arttUyamni)  is  a  specific  and  relative 
term.  It  is  such  a  commodity  as  may 
be  brought  under  a  particular  head ; 
as  articles  of  food,  furniture,  clothing, 
decoration,  and  the  like. 

"  Thej  wonld  fight  not  for  articles  of  faith 
but  lor  artidea  of  food."— Landob. 

GOOD  -  H  UMOUR.      Goon  -  na- 

TURE. 

GooD-HUMouR  is  s  chocrful  state  of 
the  spirits,  producing  gaietjr  in  others, 
as  it  is  itself  eav.  Yet  it  may  be 
transient,  and  followed  by  a  reactive 
peevishness. 

Good-nature  is  that  plastic  dispo- 
sition which  naturally  shares  the  joys 
of  others,  vet  suffers  ofttimes  irom 
weak  complaisance  to  their  wishes. 

GORGEOUS.    Sumptuous. 

Both  terms  express  a  character  of 
the  imposing,  but  the  Gorgeous 
(O.  Fr.  gorgioMj  flaunting,  vain,  and 
that  in  some  way  from  gorge,  the 
throat)  represents  that  wf 
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through  amplitude  and  colour;  while 
Sumptuous  (Lat.  sun^tuosiu)  is  that 
which  gives  the  same  impression  from 
its  costliness.  Gorgeous,  for  instance, 
or  sumptuous  furniture.  A  sumptuous 
repast  would  be  one  consisting  among 
other  things  of  costly  dishes,  a  gor- 
geous repast  would  imply  the  precious 
metals,  and  high  decoration  in  any 
way. 

GOVERN.     Rule.    Regulate. 

Govern  (O.  Fr.  govemer,  Lat. 
g^ihemare,  to  steer,  direct)  is  to  exercise 
power  or  authority  with  judgment 
and  knowledge;  hence  govern  is 
never  taken  by  itself  in  a  bad  sense. 

Rule  (Norm.  Fr.  ruils,  Fr.  regie;. 
Lat.  rig^Ala,  see  Lxttr£)  denotes  n» 
more  than  control  and  direction  by 
superior  authority  or  power,  however 
exercised.  Rule  is  exercised  over  the 
wills  and  actions  of  men  only.  Govern 
is  more  extensively  applied,  as  to 
govern  the  horses  or  the  helm.  Rule 
belongs  more  to  the  simple  power  of 
the  individual^  Govern  to  that  power 
as  it  is  modified  by  principles  and 
limitations  of  government.  The  des- 
pot rules,  the  constitutional  monarch 
governs.  Govern  implies  a  subject  of 
some  importance,  Rule  is  applicable 
to  trivial  things  as  well. 

Regulate  (Lat.  rigtUare,  to  direct) 
denotes  the  exercise  of  a  controlling 
power  over  force  already  in  action  or 
progress :  as,  to  regelate  the  movement 
of  a  machine,  to  regulate  finances.  It 
denotes  less  dignity  and  authority  than 
Rule  or  Govern,  but  closer  care  and 
management,  and  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  address.  The  wise  man 
will  govern  his  passions,  while  he  rules 
his  conduct  and  caretuUy  regulates 
his  expenditure  and  his  affairs. 

"The  BiBhop*» ffovemanee  should  be  so- 
gentle  and  «aaj,  that,  men  hardlj  can  be 
onwilling  to  comply  with  it."— Barrow. 
"  Ne  shall  the  Saxon's  selves  all  peaceably 
Enjoy  the  crown  which  they  from  Britons- 
won, 
Ffarst  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickedly." 

SPXKSER. 

"  Some  say  that  nnder  force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move. 
And  need  not  His  immedi^  hand,  who 

first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regnUate  it  now." 

COWPEB. 
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GRACE.     Favour. 

Grace  (Lat.  gratia)  denotn  a 
benefit  gratuitou^y  conferred,  or  a 
service  gratuitouBly  rendered. 

FAvouR(Lat./<9fvorem)baa  in  itmore 
of  penonal  affection  and  interest,  the 
aign  of  desire  for  the  well-being  of 
the  person  favoured.  Grace  excludes 
right  and  strict  merit.  Favour  is  pre- 
ference of  persons  for  any  canse. 
Grace  is  removed  from  justice,  and 
favour  from  impartiality.  Grace  ex- 
cludes equivalent,  but  does  not  ez- 
•clude  partial  deserving.  Favour  sup- 
poses no  merit  bejond  pleasing. 
Gracls  has  no  sense  analogous  to  the 
plural  Favours.  It  is  goodness,  bene- 
volence, clemency^  generositv,  which 
grants  grace.  Particular  goocT will  and 
personal  inclination  accords  favours. 
One  may  grant  grace  to  an  enemy,  one 
shows  utvour,  or  confers  favours  only 
on  those  one  loves.  Grace  interests 
the  receiver;  Favour  also,  and  perhaps 
•equally  or  more  than  ec^ually  the  giver. 
One  is  happy  at  receiving  grace.  One 
mayset  a  slight  valueon  favour.  Grace 
conveys  primarily  the  idea  of  power 
and  superiority  in  him  who  grants  it; 
Fa  vou  R  familiarity  in  him  who  receives 
it. 

GRACIOUS.    Merciful.    Kind. 

Gracious  (tee  Grace),  when  com- 
pared with  Kind  (literally,  entertain- 
ing feelings  naturally  due  to  creatures 
-of  the  same  kind  or  nature,  A.  S.  eiffide, 
natural)  differs  from  it  not  so  much  in 
essence  as  in  exhibition ;  the  gracious 
being  tlie  kind  as  shown  to  inferiors, 
while  kindness  may  be  towards  any. 
It  has  in  it  an  element  of  condescen- 
sion. Graciousnesscan  only  be  shown 
to  beings  of  some  moral  dignity  and 
capacity,  who  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  value  of  actions. 
Kindness  may  be  shown  towards  d  umb 
animals.  Kindness  is  a  duty  in  all. 
Graciounness  rather  implies  such 
kindness  as  is  in  excess  of  the  mere 
demands  of  duty,  and  is  exhibited 
where  it  could  not  be  claimed  even  of 
moral  right* 

••  I  therefore  beg  yon  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  tbia  moet  faitbAil  seal  of 
jour  poor  subject,  who  has  no  other  design 
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in  it  than  yonr  good,  and  ths  diaehaife  af 
hb  own  cottidence."— Bishop  Bubskt. 

"  Be  kindly  aSbctioacd  one  to  aaotber 
with  brotherly love"—B»bU. 

Merciful  (Fr.  merci,  Lat  merce- 
dem,  reeompente^  rswantf)  is  the  quality 
of  withholding  pain,  evU,  or  saffering', 
when  it  is  in  one's  power  to  inflict  it; 
or,  in>a  milder  sense,  the  granting  of 
benefits  in  spite  of  demerit. 

"  B)e«ed  are  the  merciful,  for  theyshaU 
obtain  mercy."^Bible. 

GRAND.  Great.  Sublime. 
Noble.  Majestic.  Imposing.  Mag- 
nificent. Stately.  Splendid.  Su- 
perb.    August. 

Grand  (Lat.  grandiSf  large^  grand) 
is  applied  to  the  union  of  excellence 
with  something  which  conveys  the 
impression  of  vastness  or  greatness  in 
the  sense  of  expansiveness ;  as  a  grand 
mountain  or  cataract,  a  gfrand  sight, 
grand  music,  a  grand  monv«h,  a 
grand  conception,  a  grand  character. 
The  grand  expands  the  mind  with  a 
^nse  of  vastness  and  majesty. 

"  I  have  ever  observed  that  colonnades 
and  avenues  of  trees  of  a  moderate  length 
were,  without  compariaon.  tmrffronder  than 
when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  iiiimen«e 
distances. "— B  URKX. 

Great  (A.  S.gredt),  as  a  sjnonvm 
of  Grand,  denotes  less  vivicily  wkat 
is  impressive,  vet  is  associated  with 
power  and  rina  capable  of  accom- 
plishing ends  of  their  own.  The 
truly  great  man  may  be  sometimes 
the  revy  opjjosite  of  erand.  Cincin- 
natus  was  great  indeed,  when,  having 
saved  his  country,  he  laid  aside  his 
grandeur.  Greatness,  in  its  moral 
sense,  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses,  llie  great 
man  has  extraordinary  powers  of 
which  he  makes  use  to  accomplish 
high  and  important  ends.  A  great 
undertaking  is  extensive  or  arduouM 
in  itself,  while  it  needs  high  quaiitieB 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  Greatness  of  soul  is  to  be  acquired  by 
converse  with  the  heroes  of  antiqniiy."— 
Knox. 

Sublime  (Lat.  sub/tmu,  loftyy  mb- 
lime)  is  the  highest  of  all  these* terms. 
It  is  so  high  in  character  that  the  sab- 
lime  inspires  awe  rather  than  delight 
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in  the  scenes  of  art  or  nature,  and  in 
the  character  and  deeds  of  men.  The 
truly  sublime  is  not  only  awful  but 
elevating.  It  is  seldom  applied 
directly  to  persons. 

*'  The  age  wm  fraitfal  in  great  men ;  but, 
if  we  exeept  the  nblimeJuliuk  Leader,  none, 
as  regarde  q>leudow  of  endowment,  stood 
upon    the   tame   level   as   Cicero."— Ds 

QUIKCET. 

NouLE  (Lat.    notHlis,    well-known, 
noble)  is  a  term  of  opposition,  and 
derives  its  force  from  that  a^nst 
which  it  is  set.     It  is  that  which  is 
above  the  puny,  pettjr,  low,  mean, 
or    dishonourable,    with    anjr,    the 
smallest  degree,  of  which  it  is  incom- 
patible.   It  is  properly  a  social  and 
moral  term ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  sort 
of  picturesque  analogy  that  we  speak 
of  a  noble  tree  or  ^alaoe.    A  noble 
nature  or  action  is  mnately  superior 
to  that  which  is  base. 
«*  Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
la  bnt  a  glittering  and  fkUanoos  good : 
The  nobleman  it  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with   inborn  worth  nnborrowed 
from  his  kind."  Dbtdjex. 

Majistic  (Lat  miffestat,  excellence . 
mafesty)  refers  exclusively  to  external 
eTOct  of  form  or  movement,  and  has 
no  connexion  with  moral  greatness. 
The  basest  tyrant  might  have  a  ma- 
jestic person  or  air.  The  movements 
of  an  epic  poem  should  be  majestic. 
Concentrated  strength,  self-posseft- 
sion,  and  grace  make  up  the  majes- 
tic. 

"  Bnt  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ; 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  marked  their 
SoTereign  Queen.**  Dbydkk. 

Imposing,  like  Majestic,  is  purely 
external ;  but  that  which  is  majestic 
has  always  an  individuality,  while 
many  things  in  detail  may  combine 
to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  The 
term  is  not  of  old  usage.  Nor  is  im- 
posing a  term  of  unqualified  praise ; 
ror  that  may  have  an  imposing  exterior 
which  has  little  intrinsic  substance  or 
solidity. 

Maomfjcent  (Lat  magnifXcus)  is 
applied  to  objects  of  rich  and  varied 
beauty  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially, 
in  the  case  of  works  of' art,  to  those 
which  combine  size^  excellence,  elabo- 
lateneas  of  conception  and  execution, 
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with  ereat  effectiyeness ;  though  the 
term  Magnificence  by  no  means  ex- 
presses the  character  of  a  work  of 
art  simply  as  such,  however  excellent. 
That  costliness  and  elaborateness  are 
requisite  to  entitle  a  work  of  art  ta 
the  epithet  magnificent,  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  architecture.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  may  be*magnificent ;. 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  stupendous,  but 
not  magnificent  On  the  other  hand, 
a  purely  natural  production  might  be 
called  magnificent  for  its  uniform 
beauty  and  size;  as  a  magnificent 
pearl. 

"  Man  He  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  wwld."  Milton. 

Stately  is  exhibiting  state  or 
dignity,  or  what  is  analogous  to  them, 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  what  has, 
or  ma^  be  conceived  to  wear,  an  air  of 
imposmg  dignity ;  as  a  stately  figure, 
walk,  palace,  avenue,  or  forest  tree. 
Stateliness  involves  the  combination 
of  height  and  grace. 

"Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that 

walk 
The  earth,  and   stately   tread   or   lowly 

creep."  Milton. 

Splendid  (lAUsplendiduSf  splendlity 
to  shine  brightltf)  is  like  Magnificent, 
but  less  strong,  and  difiers  from  it  in 
being  applied  to  abstract  qualities, 
which  magnificent  never  is.  Splendid, 
not  magnificent,  talents.  The  splen- 
did implies  always  something  bril- 
liant, gorgeous,  or  striking. 

'*  Liveries  whose  gorgeousness  erinees 
not  the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's 
splendidness. "—BoYLK. 

Superb  {Yr.superbe,  Lat.  sttperbas, 
haughty y  splendid)  has  no  application 
in  our  language  to  human  disposition, 
but  is  used  of  objects  of  nature  or  of 
art  which  are  of  the  best,  that  is,  the 
largest  or  best  developed,  the  best 
manufactured,  the  most  imposing  or 
elaborate ;  as  a  superb  diamond,  tree, 
house,  carpet,  bracelet,  equipage. 
The  orig^inal  force  of  the  Latin  sti- 
perbus  still  runs  through  the  modem 
use  of  the  term.  It  indicates  that 
striking  superiority  to  other  objects 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  cons^cious 
creatures,  would  naturally  be  accom- 
panied by  pride. 
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**  With  laboorttd  viaibU  desiga 
Art  ttroTe  to  be  superbly  flae.** 

Chubchiix. 

August  (Lat.  augiututy  coruecrat$dy 
majestic)  u  only  employed  of  penone 
And  of  what  emanates  from  tnem  as 
creating  extraordinarv  respect,  or  re- 
spect mingled  with  awe.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  term  should  not  be  employed 
analogously  of  visible  objects,  as  the 
August  mountain  solitudes ;  but  there 
iti  a  kind  of  personality  attributed  to 
such  features  of  nature. 

"  Not  with  sach  muestj,  sneh  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august,  the  king,  or  conquering 

chief. 
E'er  swelled  on  marble  as  in  verse  have 

shined— 
In  polished  ^erse—the  manners  and  the 

mind."  PoPX. 

GRATIFY.  Indulge.  Humour. 
Satisfy.  Please.  Satiate.  Glut. 
Cloy. 

To  Gratify  (Lat.  grattj^cdrif  to 
oblige)  is  first  to  please,  then  to  in- 
dulge, and,  in  the  latter  sense,  to 
indulge  not  only  persons,  but  the 
mind  and  its  tastes  or  desires,  the 
senses  and  the  appetites. 

Indulge  (Lat.  indulgere)  is  to  coo- 
cede  something  to  a  wealoiess  or  a 
wish.  The  subject-matter  of  grati- 
fication is  more  positive  than  that 
of  indulgence.  We  gratify  passions, 
desires,  and  the  like;  we  indulge 
humours  or  other  less  powerful  in- 
fiuences'.  In  indulging  we  escape 
the  trouble  or  efifort  of  resisting;  m 
gratifying  we  look  for  keen  enjoy- 
ment. 1  ne  former  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, the  latter  often  of  vicious  deter- 
mination. 

**  His  (Vir^'s)  sense  always  somewhat  to 
gratify  oar  imagination  on  wliich  it  maj 
enlarge  at  pleasnre."— Drtdkn. 

•*  Restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  then  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  iiuMgenot  will  accuse." 
Miltov. 

To  Humour  (Lat.  ftfimdrfm,  moU- 
ture^  the  idea  of  Galen  and  many 
later  physicians  being  that  the  general 
temperament  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  particular  humouT; 
whether  choleric,  orphleg^inatic,or  san- 


guine, or  melancholy)  is  to  adapt 
oneself  to  the  variable  mood  of  an- 
other. 

"  By  AiuROKnii^  the  mind  in  trifles,  we 
teach  it  to  presume  on  its  own  importonitf 
in  greater  matters ;  and  it  will  be  fiMnd  a 
convenient  rule  in  the  manageaocnt  of  omr 
passions,  as  of  our  childrui,  to  refuse 
a  compUanoe  with  them,  not  ootj  when 
they  ask  improper  things,  but  when  they 
ask  anything  with  impatience."— Bishop 

HURD. 

To  grati^  is  capable  of  much 
difiference  in  the  cnaracter  of  the 
gratification.  The  lowest  and  most 
sensual  passions  may  be  gratified, 
and  the  purest  wishes  on  behalf  of 
another,  as  when  a  father  is  gratified 
with  the  successes  of  his  son. 

To  Satisfy  (Lat.  siUtsfiteltn,  to 
give  satisfaction)  is  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  a  want,  whether  the  want 
be  ordinate  and  law^l,  or  unlawful 
and  inordinate,  and,  like  Gratify,  ad- 
mits of  many  degrees  and  kinds;  bat 
Satisfy  does  not  imply  pleasure,  as  it 
is  implied  in  Gratify  ;  but  the  feeline, 
though  less  vivid,  is  more  substantiu. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
satisfaction  without  gratification,  and 
gratification  without  satisfaction.  The 
craving^s  of  a  hun^py  man  are  satis- 
fied with  very  plain  diet,  in  which 
there  is  no  gratification  of  the  palate. 
The  gratification  of  licentiousness  and 
worldlineas  are  often  felt  to  be  utterlj 
unsatisfactory. 

"  The  word  saHs/aetion  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express  the  ftill  accomplishment 
of  some  particular  desire,  which  always 
communicates  a  temporary  pleasure,  whait> 
erer  may  be  the  nature  of  that  deiore.'*— 
Coo  AN. 

Please  (Fr.  ptaisir,  vUasmt)  has 
the  twofold  meaning  ot  exciting,  1, 
anything  of  the  nature  of  pleasure ; 
and  3,  specifically  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able satisfaction,  as  when  a  superior 
expresses  himself  as  pleased  with 
another.  Ple asu re  holds  an  interme- 
diate position  between  Sattsfaction 
and  uRATiPicATiov,  being  more  than 
the  first,  and  less  than  the  second.  To 
be  pleased  denotes  a  more  lasting  co  • 
dition  than  to  be  sratified,  and  also 
conveys  the  idea  of  combined  grati- 
fication and  approval  of  the  Judgment 
arising  from  objects  which  operate 
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continuously  upon  our  minds ;  as  to 
be  pleased  with  a  landscape  we  con- 
template, or  a  book  we  are  reading, 
or  with  the  conversation,  or  society, 
or  manner,  or  conduct  of  odiers. 

**  The  Kul  has  many  difRarent  ftcnlties. 
■or,  ia  other  words,  many  different  ways  of 
•edng,  and  ean  be  inteoaely p^ofetf  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  different  fkenltiee  or 
way*  of  acting/'— Addisox. 

Satiate  (Lat  sUtiare)  denotes  ez- 
ceaeive  Satisfaction,  or  satisfaction 
and  something  more.  It  desenres,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  as  extremes 
proverbially  meet,  to  be  satiated  is 
often,  practically,  the  opposite  of  being 
satisfied;  for  to  be  satisfied  denotes 
pleasure  and  contentment,  while 
satiety  is  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent  produced  bv  ov«r-satis- 
faction.  Satiate,  Glut  (Lat. ^/iUire, 
to  swallow  down),  andCtOY  (Fr.  clamr, 
to  naily  elate  up,  and  so  do^,  clou, 
Lat.  cUivut,  a  nail)  have  much  m  com- 
mon. Indeed,  Glut  and  Cloy  may  be 
taken  as  the  complement  o£  satiety, 
the  former  denoting  the  excess  of 
supply  over  demand  or  legitimate  re- 
4|uirement,  the  latter  the  reaction  in 
individual  feeling  by  way  of  loathing, 
dissatisfaction,  and  loss  of  apprecia- 
tion, naturally  and  necessarily  conse- 
•^uent  upon  the  excess.  Glut  is  used 
impersonally,  as  when  a  market  is 
said  to  be  glutted  or  overstocked; 
Cloy,  only  of  persons  and  their  de- 
sires. 

"  The  variety  of  objects  dissipates  care 
A>r  a  short  time ;  bnt  weariness  soon  en- 
snes,  and  mtiely  conrerts  the  promised 
pleasure  to  indiflbrence  at  least,  if  not  to 
pain."— Knox. 

"Thos  must  ye   perish  on  a   barbarons 

coast! 
Is   this  your  fate,  to  ghit  the  dogs  with 

gore. 
Far  firom  yonr  friends,  and  from  your  native 

shore  ?  "  Popx,  Homer. 

"Ales  !  their  love  may  be  called  appetite ; 
Ko  motion  of  the  liver,  bnt  the  palate 
That  suffer  snrfbit,  ehynunt,  and  reTolt ; 
Bat  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  ss  much." 

Shakxspeabk. 

GRATITUDE.  Thankfulness. 

Gratitude  ^Fr.  gratitude)  relates 
rather  to  the  inner  state  of  feeling. 
Than  kfu  lness  to  the  exhibition  of  it  m 


words.  We  commonly  use  Grateful 
in  reference  to  human  agents ;  Thank- 
ful, to  Divine  Providence.  We  may 
look  grateful.  We  speak  our  thanks. 
Thankiulness  is  mistrusted  if  it  be  not 
expressed ;  but  gratitude  may  be  too 
deep  for  words.  Thankfulness  is  un- 
easy till  it  has  acknowledged  a  kind- 
ness; gratitude,  till  it  Has  recom- 
pensed it. 

"  Gratitude  is  a  pleasant  affection  ex- 
cited by  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  received 
or  intended,  or  even  by  the  desire  of  being 
beneficial.  It  is  the  lively  and  powerful 
reaction  of  a  well-disposed  mind  upon  whom 
benevolence  has  conferred  some  important 
good."— CoGAir. 

"  Oive  us  that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mer^ 
cies,  that  our  hearts  may  be  uafeignedly 
than^ul/'—Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

GRATUITOUS.     Voluntaby. 

WiLUNO. 

Gratuitous  (Lat.  gratuXtus,  done 
without  profit  or  reward)  means  given 
without  equivalent  or  recompense, 
granted  irrespectively  of  claim,  or 
where  none  exists ;  hence  in  the  ap- 
plied sense  of  uncalled-for  by  circum- 
stances, and,  still  further,  unwar- 
ranted by  them,  as  a  gratuitous  insult 
is  one  that  was  wholly  unmerited, 
and  as  a  g^tuitous  assertion  is  one 
for  which  no  proof  is  forthcoming. 

Voluntary  (Lat.  vMuntariut)  is 
more  restricted  in  its  sense  than  Wil- 
ling, having  the  negative  significa- 
tion of  not  done  under  compulsion. 
All  our  outward  actions,  T^tever 
may  be  the  full  natare  of  their  mo- 
tives, must  be  called  Voluntary  ;  bat 
they  are  not  necessarily  performed 
willingly,  that  is,  it  does  not  follow 
that  our  wishes  and  inclinations  go 
along  with  the  actions  performs. 
The  vows  of  the  cloister  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  taken  voluntarily.  There 
are  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  they 
have  not  been  taken  wiUvngly.  It  may 
be  observed  that  Willing  and  Volun- 
tary are  applicable  both  to  the  agent 
and  the  act ;  Gratuitous,  only  to  the 
act.  VoLUNTARvand  Willing  belong 
more  to  the  freedom  of  act  and  motive 
in  the  agent  himself;  Gratuitous,  to 
its  effect  upon  others,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  such  acts  or  motives  in  relation 
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to  others.  A  Toluntary  benefit  is  one 
which  is  g^ven  with  freedom  of  will; 
a  §^tuitou8  benefit  is  one  which  has 
been  purchased  by  nothing  on  the 
IMurt  or  the  receiver. 

"  The  Greek  word  signifies  most  fftahti- 
tous,  most  free,  undesen'ed,  and  the  pore 
effect  of  graee." — Batks. 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God 
acts  not  necessarily,  bnt  voluniarUy  with 
particular  intention  and  desisn,  knowing 
that  He  does  good,  and  intending  to  do  so, 
flreely  and  oat  of  choice,  and  when  He  has 
no  other  constraint  upon  Him  bnt  this^that 
His  will  inclines  Him  to  oommanlcate  Him- 
self and  to  do  good/'— Clarrx. 

"WwtciUinmeu  to  forgive  returning 


GRATUITY.    Gift. 

Gift  being  simplj  a  thin^  gi'^en^ 
Gratuity  («m  Gratuitoos)  n  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  gift.  It  is  commonly 
expected  as  due,  but  could  not  lie 
entorced  as  a  legal  claim. 

"  The  Cavaliers  and  Presb;rterians  of  the 
city,  hoping  to  improve  this  opportunity, 
invited  them  to  jom  with  the  city,  as  they 
termed  their  party  there,  promising  them 
their  whole  arrears,  constant  pay,  and  a 
present  yrottftYy,  giving  them  some  money 
in  hand  as  an  earnest  of  the  rest."— Lud- 
low, Memoirs, 

GRAVE.    Seiiious.     Solemn. 

Grave  (Fr.  grave,  Lat.  grdviSf 
hsawf )  means  characterized  by  weight, 
but  not  used  in  the  physical  bat  only 
in  the  moral  or  anidogous  sense; 
hence  important,  and.  as  applied  to 
character  or  persons,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  charged  with  afiairs 
weighty  or  important.  This  is  some- 
times more  in  appearance  than  reality, 
and  comes  of  humour.  It  is  opposed 
to  gatf,  and  may  be  predicated  of 
manner,  appearance,  and  expression 
of  countenance.  As  G  r  a  v  e  denotes  an 
appearance  of  habitual  self-control  or 
sense  of  responsibility,  so  Serious 
(Lat.  sh'ius)  conveys  the  idea  of  con- 
sideration or  reflexivenees,  as  applied 
to  Uie  air  or  expression  of  countenance. 
Gravity  may  oe  special,  seriousness 
is  habitual.  Business  makes  people 
grave,  responsibility  makes  them  se- 
rious, f  he  grave  person  is  not  merely 
one  who  does  not  lau^^h,  but  who 
never  shocks  the  proprieties  of  his 


condition,  of  his  age,  or  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  love  of  truth,  the  respect  for 
reason  and  conscience,  the  sense  of 
duty,  tend  to  make  people  grare.  The 
combination  of  reilexiveneas  and  ear- 
nestness, or  self-examination,  makes 
seriousness,  which  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  mere  humour  like  gravity.  Impor- 
tant thoughts  make  grare',  thoughts 
important  to  one*s  self  make  serious, 
so  that  seriousness  is  closely  allied 
to  apprehension.  Like  Grave,  it  is 
used  of  circumstances,  and  then  haa 
a  stronger  force.  A  grare  considera- 
tion is  one  of  argumentatire  weight; 
a  serious  circumstance  is  one  that  is 
likely  to  afiect  us.  While  Grave,  as 
so  employed,  means  no  more  than  im- 
portant, Serious  means  giving  cause 
for  apprehension,  attend^  with  dao- 
ger  or  disastrous  consequences.  A 
grave,  but  not  a  serious,  assembly  of 
old  men. 

Solemn  (Lat  toUnnUf  ioUmniSy  oc- 
curring regularly  as  a  religious  rite^ 
and  so  regular ,  format)  is  primarily 
marked  by  religious  rites;  hence,  fitted 
to  awake  serious  reflexions.  When 
used  of  the  manner  or  countenance  of 
an  individual,  it  has  the  sense  of  af- 
fectedly serious,  and  implies  ridicule. 
The  judge  is  grave,  the  preacher  se- 
rious; the  service  or  the  cathedral 
solemn. 

'*  Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its 
punishments  rather  seems  to  submit  to  a 
necessity  than  to  make  a  choice." — Burks. 

"  One  might  have  expected  that  events 
so  awful  and  tremendous  as  death  and 
judgment,  that  a  question  so  deeply  in- 
teresting as  whether  we  shall  go  to  heaven 
or  hell,  could  in  no  passible  case,  and  in  n» 
constitution  of  mind  whatever,  &ii  of  ex- 
citing the  most  serums  apprehensions."— 
Palkt. 

"  But  they  who  have  the  misfartune  tobe 
of  this  make  should  by  no  means  tmst  to 
their  own  most  solemn  puzpoves,  or  even 
vows.  Their  chief  safety  is  in  flight,"— 
81101UCR. 

GRAVITY.  Weight.  Heavi- 
ness. 

These  terms  are  compared  here  in 
a  physical  sense.  Gravity  is  weight 
scientifically,  or  rather  pliilosophi- 
cally,  considered,  and  is  therefore  a 
scientific  term,  and  is  hardly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  "  centre  of  gravity/' 


[greedy] 


and  belongs  to  tbe  theory  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Weight  (the  amount  "weighed)  is 
wholly  indefinite,  and  is  oppofled  only 
to  that  which  is  imponderable.  The 
Hrhtest  sabstances  have  some  amount 
of  weight.  Weight,  however^  is  al- 
ways abstract,  and  is  used  sctentifi- 
cally,  while  Heaviness  is  concrete, 
that  is,  expresses  the  sensation  of 
weight  (A.  S.  hejigf  heavy,  hard  to 
heave,  A.  S.  helman).  This  is  not 
always  tbe  case  with  the  adjective 
heavi/,  A  heavy  burden  means  one 
of  w-hich  the  weight  is  severely  felt ; 
but,  **  How  heavy  is  this  1 "  is  equiva- 
lent simply  to^  *•  What  is  the  weight 
of  this  ?  W  EIGHT,  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  balance,  has  a  sense 
peculiar  to  itself*— that  of  determining 
power,  as  we  speak  of  weighty  consi- 
derationa.  Everything  has  weij^ht, 
wbich  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
bodies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth .  Those 
bodies  which  have  much  weight,either 
ill  proportion  to  their  bulk  or  to  the 
force  and  strength  applied  to  them, 
are  heavr.  A  bag  of  gold  is  heavier 
than  a  bag  of  feathers  of  the  same 
siae,  because  gold  bas  more  weight 
than  feathers.  Weight  depends  more 
upon  substanoe,  heaviness  on  quan- 
tity. A  pound  of  feathers  and  a  pound 
of  gold  have  equal  weight,  tnoueh 
feathers  and  gold  are  not  equally 
heavy.  In  their  secondary  senses, 
Gr  A  viTY  denotes  the  weight  of  practi- 
cal importance.  Heaviness  the  weight 
of  oare  or  trouble,  Weightinssb  the  ur- 
gency of  fact  or  reaaonine.  Hsavv, 
rather  than  Weighty,  is  the  term  em- 
ploeyd  to  express  the  force  which  re- 
sults from  tne  weight  of  a  body  in 
motion.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  heavy, 
not  a  weighty,  blow.  The  felled  tree 
fidla  not  weightily,  but  heavily,  to  the 
ground.  Weight  differs  from  gravity 
as  bein^  the  effect  of  gravity,  that 
is,  the  aownward  pressure  of  a  body 
under  its  infloence.  Weight  is  thus  a 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
"  EntelluB  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind. 
And  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed, 
Headlonff  and  heavy  fell/'         Drtdbk. 

"  Withont  gravity,  the  whole  noiTerse, 
if  we  anppose  an  undetermined  power  of 
motioa  inftased  into  matter,  wonld  hsve 
been  a  confused  chaoe  without  beauty  or 
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order,  and  never  stable  or  permanent  in 
any  condition."— Bbntlbt. 

"  We  know  the  weight  of  a  siren  quan- 
tity of  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  as 
well  as  we  know  its  weight  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 

GREATNESS.  Generosity. 
Magnanimity. 

Greatness  (A.  S.  gredt),  in  the 
sense  of  greatness  of  mind,  is  a  rela- 
tive quality.  It  is  a  moral  elevation 
or  superiority.  Greatness  of  mind 
comes  of  sentiments  raised  above  the 
sentiments  of  ordinary  persons. 

Magnanimity  (Lat.  magndntmitd- 
tem)  though  etymologically  its  Latin 
equivalent,  has  a  more  extended  mean- 
ing. It  is  such  greatness  in  all  its 
height,  plenitude,  and  perfection. 

Generosity  (Lat.  ghitrodtdtem)  is 
literally  the  virtue  of  a  noble  race. 
Greatness  of  mind  leads  to  great  acts; 
generosity  does  great  things  out  of  a 
sublime  disinterestedness,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Magnanimity  does 
great  thin^  without  effort  and  with- 
out any  idea  of  sacrifice,  with  the 
same  ease  that  common  persons  do 
common  things.  Magnanimity  is  with- 
out self-consciousness,  and  has  a  sim- 
plicity like  that  of  genius.  Greatness 
of  mind  may  perhaps  aim  at  glory ; 
generosity  would  not  value  ^lory  with- 
out doing  ^ood ;  magnanimity  can  see 
opportunities  of  glory  and  let  them 
pass,  or  pass  over  to  another.  Great- 
ness of  mind  foregoes  an  opportunity 
of  revenge,  generosity  converts  it  into 
a  means  of  benefit,  mac^nanimity  would 
forget  the  injuiy,  ana  have  the  injurer 
forget  it  also.  Greatness  of  mind  raises 
our  admiration,  generositv  our  love 
also;  magnanimity  is  a  thing  about 
which  to  feel  enthusiastically. 

GREEDY.    Acquisitive. 

Greeoy  (A.  S.gradig)  denotes  the 
low  animal  desire  of  possession  and 
eagerness  of  enjoyment,  whether  in 
matters  of  food  or  any  other  object  of 
appetite  or  desire. 

Acquisitive  (Lat.  acquirere,  part. 
acqumtus)  denotes  the  quality  of  de- 
riving gratification  from  the  mere  ad' 
dition  to  the  existing  stock  of  one's 
possessions  Hence  the  greedy  longs 
for  quantity,  the  acquisitive  is  content 
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with  rerj  little  at  a  time.  The  medj 
looks  to  the  thiof  to  be  gained ;  the 
acquisitive  also  derives  pleasure  from 
the  process  of  eaining^  it.  The  de- 
sires of  the  ^reeay  are  coarse,  or  show 
themselves  in  coarse  form,  the  desires 
of  the  acquisitive  maj  turn  upon  the 
choicest  things.  The  greedy  snatches 
his  prey  when  he  can.  The  acquisi- 
tive is  ever  on  the  watch,  and  work- 
ing little  by  little,  not  despising  those 
simdl  things  which  the  greedy  does 
not  seek.  The  wild  besstiiuntmg  his 
prey  is  greedy  from  hun^r  or  natural 
voracity.  T^e  bird  which  roams  in- 
cessantly seeking  materials  for  its  nest 
or  food  for  its  young,  and  gathering 
them  even  in  minutest  portions,  is  ac- 
quisitive. 

GRIEVANCE.    Habdsbip. 

A  Grievance  (O.  Fr.  gref^  heavy, 
$ady  Lat.  rrHvu)  is  a  mentu  hardship, 
or  a  hardship  as  dwelt  upon  in  the 
mind. 

Hardship  is  externally  suffered. 
Purely  phvsical  endurances,  as  ex- 
posure to  the  elements,  are  hardships, 
not  grievances.  G ri eva nce  carries  the 
idea  of  matter  of  complaint  or  trouble, 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  but 
for  the  conduct  of  men.  So  heavy 
taxation  is  a  hardship  when  viewed 
in  its  pauperizing  effects,  a  grievance 
as  furnishing  ground  of  complaint 
against  a  government  or  an  aomini- 
stration.  Hardship  comes  from  a  force 
stronger  than  ourselves,  whether  from 
nature  or  from  man.  Grievance  may 
exist  between  equals.  Amon^  civi- 
lized nations  one  may  have  a  grievance 
against  another, where  H  aroship  could 
not  be  predicated  ;  yet  the  national 
grievance  might  be  such  as  to  entail 
hardship  upon  individuals. 

"  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sor- 
rows, strngj^ling  with  adrersities,  nnder- 
fo\vi%  all  kinds  of  hardtfups,  and  having 
in  the  service  of  mankind  a  kind  of  ap- 
petite to  difflcnlties  and  dangers."— ^se- 
ta tor. 


'  Cause  of  the  war  and 
land." 


ffrtevanee  of  the 
Pope,  Homer. 

GRIEVE.    Mourn.    Lament. 

To  Grieve  is  purely  mental  (tee 
Grievance")  ;  it  is  to  feel  the  pain  of 
an  inward  distress. 


SYNONYMS  [grievance] 

To  MouBir  (A.  S.  amrMn,  ts 
mourn,  to  care  for)  and  Lam  bnt  (Lat 
Umentari)  are  to  give  outward  expm- 
sion  to  grief,  the  former  in  visible,  the 
latter  in  audible  signs.  Bitter  grief; 
deep  mourning;  loud  lamentation. 
Unlike  Mourn  and  Lament,  the  verb 
Grieve  is  used  in  the  sense  of  activel^T 
to  trouble  or  hurt,  as  well  as  intransi- 
tively to  feel  trouble.  Misfortoae 
grieves  me,  or  causes  me  to  grieve. 
"  Who  fsils  to  grieoe  when  jost  oceaaoa 

calls, 
Or  grieves  too  mnch,  deaerret  not  to  be 

blessed."  YoVKO. 

The  term  Mourn  may  indicate  sorrow, 
either  expressed  or  unexpressed ;  but 
Lament  implies  its  expression  of  ne- 
cessity. 

*'As  the  apostle  nje  of  cirenmeiaoa 
and  ancircnmciaion,  so  saj  1  here,  that 
neither  numnmig  for  sin,  nor  confcsmnn  of 
it,  avail  anything,  bnt  a  new  ereatare.**— 
South. 

"  Eve,  who,  nnseen. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  andible  lameia 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire." 
iliLTOV. 

GRIN.    Grimace. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Grin  (A.S. 
grenman,  to  grin)  seems  to  be  the 
withdrawing  of  the  lips  so  as  to  show 
the  teeth. 

A  Grimace  (Fr.  ^'mace,  O.  Scand. 
gritna,  a  maak)  is  any  distortion  of  the 
countenanoe.  It  may  be  habitual  or 
intentional,  and  proceed  from  a  greet 
variety  of  feelings,  from  tbe  most 
excited  wrath  on  tbe  one  hand,  or 
from  a  smirking  self-complacency  on 
the  other. 

GROAN.    Moan. 

The  Groan  (A.  S.  grtftiiam,  to 
groan)  is  produced  by  hard  breath- 
ing, and  consists  of  inarticulate 
sounds. 

The  Moan  (A.  S.  m^nait,  to  moan) 
ia  a  plaintive  sound  produced  by  the 
organs  of  utterance,  and  is  often 
slightly  articulate.  The  moan  is  often 
also  voluntary ;  the  groan  is  involun- 
tary, the  result  of  deep  pain,  unless  it 
be  simulated.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  in  the  causes  by  which  tbe 
two  are  produced.  Moaning  comei 
always  from  some  pain  or  miseiy; 
groaning  comes  from  pain,  but  it 
may  also  come  from  a  strong  feeling 


[guakd] 


of  resistance  to  what  is  felt  to  be 
burdensome  or  unjust;  hence  it  is 
often  an  expression  of  indignation. 
The  groans  of  suffering  and  of  indig- 
nation are  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

•*  Nor  Philoetetes  hu)  been  left  inclowd 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  expueed, 
Where  to  the  rocks  with  solitaiy  groans 
His  solbrings  mnd  onr  bsieness  he  Mmooiu." 
Dbydek,  Ovid, 

GROW.    Become.    Increase. 

To  Grow  (A.  S.  growan)  is  gradu- 
ally to  Become  (A.  S.  becuman,  to 
attain  to,  to  beiall).  A  man  may  be- 
come suddenly  angry,  but  he  only 
^rows  angry  by  degrees.  Grow  often 
indicates  a  state  which  one  is  ap- 
proaching; Become,  a  state  which 
one  has  reached.  To  become  is  to  be 
one  thing  from  having  been  another. 
To  grow  is  to  be  approaching  to  some 
state.  A  man  is  growing  old  itefore 
he  has  reached  old  age.  Mot  till  he 
has  reached  it  has  he  become  old. 

To  Ikcrbasb  TLat  tncrewSre)  is  the 
result  or  manifestation  of  growth. 
Trade  has  been  ^prowing  for  years  past, 
and  is  now  oonsiderablv  increased.  To 
Ikcrkase,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  to  Grow  ;  rapid  expansion 
or  dilatation  of  parts  will  proauce  in- 
crease in  bnlk;  but  the  process  of 
growth  implies  either  an  accretion  of 
parts  by  external  apposition^  or  an 
assimilative  power  from  withm,  as  in 
the  vital  force.  The  snowball  gprows 
by  accretion,  and  so  increases  as  it 
rolls.  The  tree  grows  by  its  own 
vitality,  and  increases  also  in  size. 

GRUDGE.    Spite.     Pique. 

A  Grudge  (one  of  many  similar 
onomatopoetic  words  in  other  lan- 
guages besides  English  :  so  ^runty 
growlj  ^c.)  is  a  feeling  of  continuous 
and  sullen  dislike  cherished  against 
another,  having  its  origin  in  some  act 
of  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
felt. 

Spite  (perhaps  an  abbrev.  of  De- 
spite, O.  Ft.  detpitf  Lat.  disMctvt,  a 
looking  down,  de:^ing;  but  see 
Wedgwood)  is  a  more  active  and  de- 
monstrative form  of  malevolence  (but 
not  so  enduring  as  Grudge),  which 
shows  itself  in  cutting  words  and  irri- 
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tating  demeanour.  It  belongs  to  per- 
sons who  are  (^uick  to  feel  and  weak 
to  control  or  hide  their  feelings.  W« 
owe  a  grudge,  and  show  spite. 

Pique  (Fr.  ptgiMr,  to  prick)  is 
purely  personal,  and  comes  of  offended 
pride,  or  a  quick  sense  of  resentment 
ag[aiiist  a  supposed  neglect  or  injury, 
with  less  of  malevolence  than  Gruoob 
or  Spite,  both  of  which  are  charac- 
terized bv  a  desire  to  injure,  whidi 
does  not  belong  to  Pique.  The  verb 
to  grudge  hss  a  negative  force  un- 
known to  the  noun  Grudge.  Wa 
grudge  another  that  which  we  do  not 
regara  him  sufficiently  to  give  him, 
or  to  contemplate  him  as  possessing, 
with  complacency.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  grudge  is  alwavs  an  actively 
malicious  feeling,  which  would  hurt 
if  it  had  the  oppOTtunity. 

"Esan  hsd  oonoeived  a  mortal  grudg* 
and  enmity  against  his  brother  Jacob."^ 
South. 
"  Begone,  ye  critics,  and  restrain  joor 

spite; 
Codms  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write." 
Pope. 

*' Ont  of  a  personal /Mfice  to  those  in  ser- 
vice, he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  go* 
vemment  is  attacked/'— Adoxsov. 

As  a  reflexive  verb,  to  pique  one's  self 
expresses  a  feeling  of  pride  un* 
wounded,  as — 

"  Men  pique  themseh-es  on  their  skill  in 
the  learned  langaages." — LoCKB. 

GUARD.     Guardian. 

Of  these  Gu  ard  (  Fr.  garde^  garder, 
to  guard,  take  care  of)  is  appli^  both 
to  persons  and  things;  Guardian, 
less  often  to  things,  and  more  com- 
monly to  persons.  But  a  more  marked 
difference  is  that  Guard  denotes  apro- 
tector  against  physical  dsnger,  vio- 
lence, theft,  and  the  like ;  Guardian, 
against  anything  which  may  militate 
against  the  interests  of  persons,  espe- 
cially during  youth  or  minority,  when 
they  are  too  inexperienced  to  manage 
their  own  afiairs. 

"  The  guard  which  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  house/'— £»M«. 

"  Yon  may  think,  perhaps,  that  man  is 
too  mean,  too  imdgniflcant  a  being  to  be 
worthy  of  the  minutration  and  yvanUoM- 
ship  of  cnlestial  spiriu."— Bishop  Po&- 

TXUS. 
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GUESS.  Conjecture.  Divina- 
tion,     Supposition.      Hypothesis. 

SVRMISB. 

To  Guess  (formerly  gessen,  Ds. 
giut)  u  to  make  a  statemeut  upon 
'what  is  unknown^  with  the  hope  of 
bein^  light ;  if  by  lucky  chance  only, 
this  18  in  the  stricteft  sense  a  guess ; 
if  with  a  rery  slight  amount  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  lust  sufficient  to  in- 
cline the  scale  ot  probability,  this  is 
A  CoNJECTUKE  (Lst.  eonjectHra,  an 
w^ertne^j  an^hrty  to  catt  together). 
Hence  Conjecture  is  employed  of 
complex,  while  Guess  belongs  to  the 
simplest,  thin^^.  I  hold  something  in 
my  hand,  and  in  play  I  say  to  a  child, 
"  Guess  what  it  is.  An  historian  or 
a  diplomatist  who  is  furnished  with 
inadequate  evidence  for  knowledge, 
conjectures  motives  and  consequences 
as  best  he  may. 

Supposition  (Lat.  S(tpp9«¥fton«m,  a 
placing  under)  belongs  to  that  of  which 
part  is  known  and  part  unknown ;  a 
fact,  for  instance,  is  known;  its 
cause  is  unknown;  therefore  the 
cause,  or  supposed  cause,  is  placed 
under  the  fiict  as  a  theoretical  founda- 
tion for  it.  And  generallv,  to  imagine 
with  probability,  to  infer  irom  evi- 
dence which,  though  not  complete,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  is  supposi- 
tion. Hence  Supposition  has  m  it 
much  more  of  rational  inference  than 
Guess  or  Conjecture. 

Hypothesis,  similarly,  is  a  placing 
under y  as  the  groundwork  of  argument 
or  of  action  (inrAWtc),  but  is  techni- 
cally employed  of  philosophical  sup- 
position, learned  or  scientific  theories. 
The  French  Academv  has  thus  dis- 
tinguished between  Supposition  and 
Hypothesis.  The  supposition  is  a 
proposition  laid  down  ror  tlie  sake  of 
an  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  hypothesis  is  the  supposition  of  a 
thing,  whether  possible  or  impossible, 
from  which  a  con8('4|uence  is  drawn. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  hypothesis 
is  a  supposition  purely  ideal,  while 
the  Fupposition  stands  for  a  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  confessed.  The 
hypothet^is  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
accounting  for  facrn  or  a  system.  The 
hypothesis  may  be  true  or  not  true. 
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The  supposition  is  excluded  from  tbe 
thesis  not  because  it  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  because  it  is  taken  as 
proved.  Hypothesis  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  system  based 
upon  hypotheses.  In  this  sense  tbe 
systems  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes 
are  called  hypotheu*.  In  this  tech- 
nical sense,  sis  Hypothesis  belongs  to 
science,  so  Supposition  belongs  to 
logic. 

Divination  {IaX,  Hvinationem,  the 
faculty  of  predicting y  divination)  is 
literally  a  term  of  ancient  auguiy  for 
the  gathering  the  will  of  nesTen, 
either  naturally  by  a  divine  inspira- 
tion, or  artificially  from  certain  mani- 
festations; in  this  sense,  divination 
precedes  prediction.  To  divine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  commonly  employed,  14 
to  use  such  conjecture  as  depends 
both  upon  haxard  and  upon  natuial 
sagacity.  It  may  be  observed,  in  its 
relation  to  prediction,  that,  unUke 
that  term,  it  is  not  restricted  to  the 
future,  but  is  equally  applicable  to 
facts  of  the  past. 

Surmise  (O.  Ft,  surmisefaeeu^tim, 
ntrmettre,  to  lav  upon)  is  a  conjecture 
of  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  the  above, 
those  which  are  most  nearly  related 
to  one  anotherare.GuEss,CoN  jEcrrRE, 
and  Surmise.  Tne  subject  of  a  gae^ 
is  always  a  fact,  or  something  re- 
garded in  the  simple  light  of  a  hex ; 
a  conjecture  is  more  vague  and  ab- 
stract, and  inay  be  on  the  possibility 
of  a  fact.  The  subject  of  a  guess 
is  definite  and  unmistakable  when 
known.  The  subject  of  a  conjecture 
may  remain  indefinite  and  unknown. 
If  a  sentence  be  a  set  enigma,  Ijcuess 
its  meaning,  and  so  know  it.  It  it  be 
involved  and  indistinct,  I  can  but  con- 
jecture its  meaning,  and  may  not  ar- 
rive at  it  after  all.  In  guessing,  if 
successful,  we  arrive  at  a  certain  or 
probable  conclusion  from  uncertain 
prem ises.  I n  conj ecturing,  we  arnve 
at  an  uncertain  conclusion  from  un- 
certain premises. 

"  Yon  go  on  arguing  and  reasoning  vhtt 
neceMity  of  nature  mast  siKnify,  wbidi  i* 
on\j  talking  without  bttok,  and  guem^g 
what  words  anciently  meant,  without  con- 
sulting the  andenta  to  know  the  ihet"— 
Waterlans. 


[gush] 
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"  Yoa  may  sm  how  oiur  (English)  tongne 
u  risen,  and  thereby  conjecture  how  in 
time  it  may  alter."— Camsjek. 

**  A  saneity  whioh  dieined  the  evil  de- 
signs.'*--£lAiraBOFT. 

"  I  am  sure  his  reason  by  which  he  would 
persaade  yon  to  become  a  eonvert  to  their 
Chnrch  is  shewed  to  be  no  reason,  becanse 
it  proceeds  npon  this  false  ntppotition,  that 
the  Chnrch  of  Borne  was  once  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  which  it  never  was."— Shabp. 

"Hypothetical  necessity  is  that  which 
the  guf^Msition  or  hypothesis  of  God*8  fore- 
sight and  preordination  lays  npon  ftitore 
eoatingents."— CULRKE. 

"  There  are  various  degreee  of  strength 
in  judgments,  from  the  lowest  surmise,  to 
notion,  opinicm,  persuasion,  and  the  highest 
auuranoe,  which  we  call  certainty." — 
BKABca. 

A  Surmise  is  in  matters  personal  and 
practical,  what  Hypothesis  is  in  mat- 
ters purely  scientific. 

GUIDE.    Rule.    Dibbction. 

Guide  (Fr.  guide)  is  primarilj  a 
living  director;  hence^  when  em- 
ployed of  inanimate  influences  or 
media,  it  conrejs  the  idea  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  rigidly  inyariabie, 
but  still  keeps  up  with  our  needs 
under  alteration  ot  circumstances. 

Rule  (Nor.  Fr.  ruiie,  Fr.  r^glBf 
Lat.  rigtiUi,  see  Littr£^  on  the  oUier 
hand,  is  a  rigid  and  inflexible  thing, 
a  form  of  thought  or  a  form  of  words, 
a  maxim  which  must  be  acted  up  to. 
So  conscience  is  the  guide  of  men's 
actions,  llie  dut^  to  one's  neighbour 
is  the  rule  of  Christian  reciprocity. 

A  Direction  (Lat.  directionenif  a 
making  straight)  may  be  given  at  a 
distance,  or  once  for  all,  and  is  to  be 
acted  upon  by  being  remembered.  It 
is  not  universally  applicable,  but  only 
suited  to  the  particular  case.  When 
coming  from  a  superior,  a  direction 
has  the  force  of  an  instructive  com- 
mand. 

"  Common  sense,  or  that  share  and 
species  of  understanding  which  Nature  has 
bestowed  upon  the  greater  part  of  men,  is, 
when  competently  improved  by  education, 
and  assisted  by  Divine  grace,  the  safest 
made  to  certainty  and  happiness."— V. 
ICvox,  Essays. 

Rule  is  employed  in  more  senses  than 
one.  To  say  nothing  of  its  purely 
physical  meaning  of  a  rod  or  measure. 
It  signifies  aUo  an  uniform  course  of 


things,  a  regulative  order,  a  constant 
method,  ana  both  the  exercise  of 
governing  powers  and  the  state  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  exercised.  In  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
Guide  and  Direction,  as  the  euide 
regulates  the  morements,  ana  the 
direction  indicates  the  course,  so  the 
rule  regards  principally  the  actions, 
or  what  one  ought  to  do;  but  it  is 
cold  and  without  force  in  itself. 

*'  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet  so 
solemn  in  Shakespeare's  speeches  of  his 
ghosts  and  fisiries,  and  the  like  imaginary 
persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rvie  by 
which  to  judge  them."— Annisoir. 
A  rule  is  a  compendium  of  principles 
which  is  familiar  to  us,  ana  so  avail- 
able for  application  under  new  or  un- 
familiar circumstances. 

"  I  have  before  made  mention  how  Mus- 
covie  was  in  our  time  diMM>vered  by  Richard 
Chanoeler  in  his  voyage  towards  Cathay  by 
the  direction  and  information  of  M.  Sebas- 
tian Cabota,  who  long  before  had  this 
secret  in  his  mind."— Hackluyt. 

GUISE.     Habit.     Garb. 

The  former  (Fr.^uts«,»naimtfr,  loay) 
includes  the  other  two,  Guise  being 
the  combined  eflect  of  dress  and  de- 
portment. 

Garb  (O.  Fr.  garbe,fatkionj  grace* 
fulness)  is  official  or  appropriate  oress. 

Habit  (Fr.  habit,  Lat,  hdbHtumf  con- 
dition,  dress)  is  much  the  same ;  but 
G  ABB,like  DRES8.may  oompriseseveral 
articles  of  apparel,  whileii  a  bit  denotes 
one  such  article  of  a  somewhat  ample 
character,  as  the  habit  of  a  monk. 
**  In  easy  notes  and  guise  of  lowly  swain, 
'Twas  thus  he  charmed  and  taught  the 

listening  train."  Pabnbix. 

"  Habited  like  a  juryman."-~CHUBOHlLL. 
"  That  by  their  Moorish  garb  the  warriors 

knew 
The  hostile  band.'' 

HooLE,  Orlando  Furioso. 

GUSH.    Flow.    Stbeam. 

Of  these.  Flow  (lAUjiuere)  is  the 
generic  term,  and  the  others  are  modes 
of  flowing. 

Gush  (Icel.  gusa)  is  to  flow  abun- 
dantly and  forcibly,  or,  as  it  were, 
burstmgly. 

Stream  (A.  S.  stredm,  a  stream; 
rerb  striamian)  is  to  flow  amply  and 
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oontinnoutlT  but  quietly.    A  body  of 

water  may  now  broadljr  or  narrowly ; 

it  atreanui  narrowly ;  it  gushea  tio- 

lently. 

"  While  his  life's  torrent  gushed  from  out 

the  woond."  Pops. 

'*  Oh,  conld  I/oio  like  the««  and  make  thy 

stream 
Ky  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle, 

yet  not  doll. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing, 

Alll."  DXICHAM. 


H. 

HABITATION.    Abodb.    Dom- 

CILB. 

Habftation  (Lat  MbHtatumem)  ia 
a  place  which  one  inhabits,  not  neoea- 
sarily  a  house  or  tenement  of  any 
kind. 

Abodb  (jm  Abide)  has  the  same 
sense,  bat  with  a  less  direct  reference 
to  the  constant  psssinff  of  one's  life 
there.  Habitation  is  tne  natural  or 
habitual  place  of  abode. 

Domicile  (Lat.  d^hnXrtUum)  adds  to 
the  idea  of  habiution  and  abode  a  re- 
lationship to  society  and  ciyi!  govern- 
ment,  and  ia  consequently  a  term 
rather  technical  than  conyersational. 
An  abode  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
convenient  or  moonyenient.  A  habita- 
tion is  suitable  or  unsuitable,  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  commodious  or  other- 
wise. Habitation  points  more  di- 
rectly than  Abode  to  Aimishing  ne- 
cenaiy  shelter  and  protection.  The 
woods  are  the  abodes  of  birds,  their 
nests  are  their  habitations. 

*'  The  body  moulders  into  dust,  and  is 
utterly  incapable  of  itself  to  become  a  fit 
habitation  for  the  soul  again.**— SxiUJico- 


"We  will  come  and  make  our  abode 
with  him.—SMe. 

The  legal  force  of  the  term  domieile  is 
a  residence  at  a  particular  place,  with 
positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an 
intention  to  remain  there. 

HAPPEN.    Chance.    Occur. 

To  Happen  (Icel.  happ,  ehanee^ 
luck)  is  used  of  all  occurrences, 
whether  accidental  or  not,  which  sre 
not  regarded  ss  the  result  of  specific 
design  on  the  part  of  the  individual 


Happiness  (led.  happ,  chance, 
luek)  is  that  feeling  which  results 
from  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  an 
aggregate  of  good  things.  It  is  a 
state  of  the  soul,  and  is  applied  to 
every  degree  of  consciousness  of  well- 
being,  and  is  not  employed  of  any 
state,  however  keen,  of  mere  animal 
gratification,  irreepectiveljr  of  the 
mental  state.  HappKuesa  is  a  term 
both  of  philosophy  and  of  common 
conversation. 

Felicity  {Fr.ftUciti,  Lat./?rtcr<d. 
tern )  is  not  onlv  a  more  formal  word 
for  happiness,  but  also  involves  a  8ub- 
stantial  ground  of  the  feeling.  It  is 
the  consciousness  not  only  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  a  state  of  prosperity. 
Our  happiness  is  evident  to  others, 
and  ma^  make  us  objects  of  envv ;  our 
felicity  is  felt  by  ourselves.    Happi- 
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to  whom  the  term  ia  applied.  For 
that  which  is  the  issue  of  a  train  of 
circumstances,  however  connected, 
may  be  said  to  happen  to  those  who 
have  had  no  hand  in  bringing  it 
about. 

To    Chance   (Fr.    chance,  chance, 
hatard,  Lat.  cddentia),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  used  when  the  character 
of  the  event,  as  regards  the  individual         | 
whom  it  befalls,  is  fortuitous. 

To  Occur  (Lat.  occurrire,  to  run         | 
towards)  is  a  relative  term,  equivalent 
to  happening  to  a  person,  or  to  falling 
uudesisnedly  in  his  way.     It  ia  said,         I 
not  only  of  events,  but  of  ideas  or         ' 
thoughts  which  sujg^gest  themselves. 
Events  of  remote  history  happen ;  bot         | 
they  are  not  occurrences  to  us. 

"  When  four  different  ^raons  are  railed 
upon  in  a  court  of  justice  to  prove  the 
reality  of  anv  particular  Het  that  havpened 
twen^  or  thirty  years  ago,  what  is  the  sort 
of  eridenee  whwh  they  nsnally  give  f  Why, 
in  the  great  leading  circumstances  wkkh 
tend  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  they 
in  general  perfectly  agree."— Bishop  Pob- 

TKUS. 

"  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee."^Bng,  Bible, 

**  There  doth  not  oecurre  to  me  at  this 
wesent,  any  use  thereof  for  profit."— 
Baoox. 

HAPPINESS.  Felicity.  Beati- 
tude.  Blessedness.    Bliss.    Bless 


[happy] 

ness  is  less  continuous,  so  that  we 
speak  sometimes  of  a  specific  happi- 
ness. I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  Felicity  is 
not  80  emplojed.  External  blessines 
make  up  man's  happiness,  but  his  le- 
lieity  Uurgely  depends  on  himself. 

Blessedness  (A.  S.  bUtsian,  to 
bUss:  connected  with  hlilhe  and  bliss) 
denotes  a  state  of  the  most  refined  and 
pure  happiness,  arising  from  the  pos- 
session ot  the  choicest  ^oods  or  mate- 
rial of  happiness,  and  is  the  charac- 
teristic or  the  person's  entire  state  in 
soul  and  body.  Bliss  is  happiness  of 
a  rapturous  or  ecstatic  nature. 

BsATiTUDB  (Lat.  beatus)  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  Blessedness,  and 
is  used  m  the  higher  and  more  spiri- 
tual style.  It  conyeys  the  idea  of 
imparted  blessedness.  Cicero  seems 
to  hare  invented  the  word  bedtttudo^ 
to  express  a  condition  of  happiness 
wanting  in  nothing.  Blessing 
nearly  answers  to  the  Latin  benedic' 
tion ;  but,  while  Benediction  is  used 
onlv  of  good  wishes,  Blessing  is  used 
both  of  good  wishes  and  good  thinn. 
(See  Happy.) 

"  The  word  happy  is  a  relative  tenn  ;  in 
strietaen,  any  conditioii  may  be  denomi- 
nated  hmiy  in  which  the  amount  or  aggre- 

£ta  of  plearare  exceeds  that  of  pain ;  and 
B  degree  of  kappineMS  depends  upon  the 
qnaatity  of  this  rzeess.**— Paley. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  possession 
of  sueh  thines  as  wealth,  honour, 
firiends,  healtn;  the  satisniction  of 
mind  involved  in  die  enjoyment  of 
such  things  constitutes  Felicity. 

"Did  fkith  ever  violate  peace,  or  obe- 
dience impair  domettio /e^taYy  f  **— Was- 

BITBTON. 

'*  As  almost  here  she  with  her  bUss  doth 

meet." 

Davibs,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
"  Jopiter  has  by  him  two  great  Tessels, 
one  filled  with  hUnhtgt,  the  other  with 
misltortnnea.'*— 7h</er. 
"  Aboat  Him  all  the  laootities  of  hearen 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  ttom  His  sight 

reeeived  • 

BeatOude  past  vtleiaoce.**        MlLTOK. 

*'  The  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and 
the  min,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  fishes  of 
the  isa,  they  can  and  do  glorify  God,  and 
ore  Him  praise  in  their  capacity ;  and  vet 
He  gave  tnem  no  speech,  no  reason,  no  im- 
mortal spirit,  no  capacity  of  eternal  blessed' 
neft."— filSHOP  Tatlob. 
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HAPPY.     Fortunate.     Lucky. 

Happy  denotes  the  possession  of 
goods  which  are  really  such ;  For- 
tunate {JiAt.  foriimatus,  fortimOtfoT' 
tune),  the  possession  of  what  are  so 
considered.  Men  may  be  called  for- 
tunate in  reference  to  very  small 
things ;  as  a  lucky  throw  in  a  game 
of  chance.  Happy  involves  a  larger 
scale  of  benefit.  A  man  is  happy  in 
what  he  has ;  fortunate,  in  getting  it. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between 
Lucky  (Du.  iuk,  geluk,  good  fortune, 
happineu)  and  fortunate ;  but  Lucky 
is  used  only  of  minor  occurrences ; 
Fortunate,  of  the  larger  results  of 
favourable  chance.  To  be  lucky  is 
less  than  to  be  fortunate ;  to  be  fortu- 
nate, less  than  to  be  happy.  Luck 
excludes  all  idea  of  effort;  out  a  man 
may  be  fortunate  in  his  undertakings. 
A  fortunate  man  obtains  what  ne 
wishes  and  hopes  to  gain.  A  lucky 
man  gets  what  ne  may  desire,  but  did 
not  expect  to  gain.  Merchants  who 
make  successful  speculations  are  for- 
tunate. Lottery  prizes  and  unex- 
pected legacies  fall  to  the  lucky.  It 
IS  more  grand  to  be  fortunate,  more 
complete  to  be  happy.  One  is  fortu- 
nate as  possessing  what  fortune  has 
to  bestow,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  constitutes  true  felicity.  The 
fortunate  man  has  exultation,  the 
happy  man  serenity.  Some  men  are 
happy  without  having  been  fortunate, 
others  are  fortunate  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  yet  far  from  happy.  To 
be  fortunate  is  to  have  much,  to  be 
happy  is  to  enjoy  what  one  has.  Am- 
bition may  be  fortunate,  moderation 
is  happy. 
*'OhI  Happiness,   onx  being's  end  and 

aim. 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er 
thy  name.  Pops. 

"As  Sylla  was  sacrificing  in  his  tent  in 
the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to 
creep  ont  of  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  npon 
which.  Postomins,  the  Harospez,  who  at- 
tended the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a 
fortvnate  omen,  called  ont  nponnim  to  lead 
his  army  immediately  against  the  enemy." 
— MmsLBTOir,  Life  of  Cicero, 

"  He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth  is 
right  but  by  chance;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  luckiness  of  tfae  accident  will 
escuse  the  irregularity  of  the  proreeding." 
—Locks. 
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HARDLY.    Scarcely. 

Theie  termB  we  correctly  emploi^ed 
in  proportion  as  it  is  b<»rne  in  mind 
that  Scarcely  relates  to  quantity. 
Hardly  to  degree.  "  It  is  scaroely 
ten  miles  off.'^  <<I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  finish  this  work." 

HARMLESS.  Inoffensive.  Un- 
OFPESDiNG.    Innocuous. 

Harmless  denotes  in  a  twofold 
sense  the  absence  of  the  disposition  to 
do  hurt,  and  the  state  of  immunity 
from  hsrm.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  power  or 
disposition  of  living  creatures.  We 
speak  of  harmless  animals. 

Innocuous  (Lat.  mn^teuui),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  employed  of  things, 
and  not  persons ;  as,  an  innocuous  po- 
tion, atmosphere,  plant.  Inoffen- 
sive and  U NOpr ending  differ  in  that 
the  former  means  not  being  even  in- 
directly a  source  of  annoyance  or 
offence,  while  the  latter  means  devoid 
of  all  disposition  to  offend.  Un- 
OFFENDING  csu  ouly  bc  employed  of 
human  beings ;  Inoffensive,  of  in- 
fluences in  general,  which  are  capable 
of  being  unpleasantly  or  noxiously 
felt;  as  inoffensive  odours.  Harm- 
less and  Innocuous  belong  to  the  na- 
ture of  beings ;  Inoffensive  and  Un- 
offending are  used  relatively. 

*'  For  when  through  tasteleai  flat  bnmUity, 
In  dough-baked  men  some  harmleitHest  we 

•ee, 
*Ti8  bnt  hit  phlegm  that's  yirtaoos,  and  not 

he."  DomnL 

"  Usefiil  and  inoffenno*  animals  have  a 
claim  to  our  tenderness,  and  it  is  honour- 
able to  our  nature  to  befriend  them."— 
Bkattis. 

*'  Horace  very  trulj  obeenreo  that  what- 
ever mad  frolics  enter  into  the  heads  of 
kings,  it  is  the  common  people,  that  is,  the 
honest  artisan  and  the  industrious  Mbes  in 
the  middle  ranks,  unofiended  and  vnofend- 
ing,  who  chiefly  suflSsr  in  the  eril  oonse- 
<|aences." — Knox,  Euays. 

"And  not  only  innocuout,  but  they 
(sjriders)  are  very  salutiferous  too,  in 
some  of  the  moet  stubborn  diseases." — 
Debhax. 

HARSH.    Rough. 

Harshness  (iss  Acrimony)  acts 
upon  the  affections  and  the  feelings, 
to  which  it  does  violence. 


8TNONTM8  [hARDLTJ 

Roughness  (A.S.  ruh,  romgh)  is  a 
matter  of  manner,  which  externally 
annoys^  as  indicating  a  want  of  ocn- 
sideration  or  deference,  but  is  euair 
endured  bv  sensible  peraons,  where  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  mere  defect  of  polish. 
Roughness  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
fect Morallv,  harshness  is  always 
offensive  to  the  mind,  taste,  feeUngs, 
or  senses. 

"  Banhnm  and  brutality.**— Shaptbs- 
buby. 

**  I  could  endure 
Chsins  nowhere  patiently,  and  chsias  at 

home. 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  nuffhneu  in  the 

grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse. 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shook  me.**  Cowfbb. 

HASTE.  Dispatch.  Hurry. 
Speed.    Bustle. 

Haste  (Sw.  hagtuy  to  haste)  is  vo- 
luntary speed  directed  to  the  oom- 
mencement  or  continuation  of  some- 
thing. 

Hurrv  (with  other  similar  words, 
probably  onomatopoetic),  is  an  effort 
of  Haste,  embarrsssed  by  confusion 
or  want  of  self-collectedness.    Hsste 
signifies  heat  of  action ;  hurry  implies 
haste,  but  includes  trepidation  or  per- 
turbation.  What  is  done  in  hsste  may 
be  done  well ;  what  is  done  in  a  hurry 
can  at  best  only  be  done  inaccurately. 
•'Homer  himself,    as    Cioero    obeerres 
above,  is  tvil  of  this  kind  of  paintiag,  and 
particularly  fond  of  deaeriptMm,  even  in 
situations  where  the  aetion  seems  to  re- 
quire Aotfe."— OOLDSMITH. 
"  Sisters,  henoe  with  spurs  ot  speedy 
Each  her  thundering  ralehion  wield. 
Each  bestride  her  sc3>le  steed. 
Hurry,  hmrry,  to  the  field."       Seat. 

Speed  (A.S.  tp^dan,  to  tueceed.  to 
make  haste)  is  the  degree  of  rapidity 
with  whicn  things  are  done.  Haste 
implies  a  wish  for  quickness;  speed, 
its  actual  attainment. 

Dispatch  (O.  Fr.  despetokeTf  now 
dipicher;  L.  Lat.  di^MXcare,  to  got  rid 
of' pMtca^  a  Jetter ;  cf.  enkokher,  Stie 
LittrI's  reasons  for  preferring  this 
derivation)  is  the  promptitnde  and 
speed  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  execution  of  a  task,  business,  or 
transaction. 


[hate] 

Bustle  (?  perbapfl  i.a,  the  older 
buskUf  and  so  nrom  A.S.  hufgiatif  to  be 
friMR/)  is  tumalt  or  stir  arisinff  from 
hurried  activity,  whether  on  tne  part 
of  one  person  or  of  a  crowd.  It  is  the 
most  unpractical  and  weakest  exhibi- 
tion of  hurry. 

"  Thoa  btutUr  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best" 

COWPBB. 

"  He  law  a  yoang  Indian,  whom  he  jadfred 
to  be  about  nineteen  or  twentj  years  old, 
come  down  firom  a  tree,  and  he  also  ran 
Awaj  with  snrh  tpeedtM  made  it  hopeless  to 
follow  him."— Cook's  Vojfaget. 

*'  A  husbandman  or  a  gardener  will  do 
more  execution  by  heing  able  to  carry  his 
scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail  with  safBeient 
-dispatch  throngh  a  safllcient  space,  than  if 
with  greater  strength  his  motions  were  oro- 
portionately  more  confined   and  slow?'— 

PXLBY. 

HASTINESS.  Rashness.  Teme- 
rity.    Precipitancy. 

Hastiness  is  the  disposition  to  oyer- 
baste,  and  is  applicable  to  too  great 
quiclmess  of  feeling  as  well  as  action ; 
as  a  hasty  temper,  a  hasty  act.  The 
others  relate  only  to  actions. 

Rashness  (Da.  and  Sw.  ra</c,  futcfc, 
rathy  is  the  quality  of  determining  or 
actinff  from  the  impulse  of  the  feelings, 
with  little  or  no  reflexion  on  the  cost  or 
consequence.  It  is  the  courage  of  the 
unreflecting  and  of  the  inexperienced. 

Temerity  (Lat.  tSm^ry(dtem)  is  that 
kind  of  rashness  which  underrates  or 
disregards  personal  danger  or  conse- 
quences, and  is  the  passive  state  of 
which  rashness  is  the  active  quality. 
To  enter  upon  a  hazardous  specula- 
tion would  be  called  Rashness,  but 
not  Tem  erity.  To  approach  too  near 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  would  be 
temerity.  Rashness  has  in  it  more 
of  the  excited,  and  temerity  more  of 
the  dogged.  Rashness  refers  to  the 
act.  Temerity  to  the  disposition. 

Precipitancy  (I-at.  pr^iHtdre^  to 
throw  headlong)  is  employea,  not  of 
acts,  but  of  the  judgement  which  dic- 
tates them.  Haste  in  deciding  upon 
measures  which  required  more  consi- 
deration and  reflexion,  is  what  is 
commonly  called  Precipitancy.  A 
man  is  precipitate  who  judges,  or 
acts,  or  speaks  before  the  time. 
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'*  But  Epiphanins  was  made  np  of  Aostt- 
nets  and  creonlity,  and  is  never  to  be  tmsted 
where  he  speaks  of  a  miracle.*'— J ORTur. 

**  His  beginnings  most  be  in  rcuhness,  a 
noble  fault;  but  time  and  ezperienoe  will 
correct  that  error,  and  tame  it  into  a  delit 
berate  and  well-weighed  courage." — Dry- 
DXN. 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  teme- 
rity of  making  experiments  may  casually 
leM  to  improvements  in  medical  science; 
but  it  is  a  cruel  temerity,  for  experiments  in 
medicine  are  made  on  the  sick  at  the  ha- 
xard  of  life."— Ehox. 

*'  Bat  if  we  make  a  rash  beginning,  and 
resolve preetptton^i^  without  observing  the 
abore-named  rules  and  directions,  in  all 
n-obability  our  hasty  purposes  will  end  in  a 
leisurely  repentance. ' — Bcott,  Chrietian 
JU/e. 

HASTY.    Cursory. 

Hasty,  as  contrasted  with  Cursory, 
is  only  employed  of  obseryation ;  Cur* 
soR  Y(Lateur<mia,psrtainiii^  to  onewho 
ruTu)  also  oftreatment.  Thesubject  was 
viewed  hastily,  and  treated  cursorily. 
Hasty  is  always  at  least  an  unsatisfac- 
tory epithet.  Cursory  is  not  so  much 
so ;  as  a  cursory  review  may  be  all 
that  is  needed.  Hasty  is  that  which 
occupies  little  time :  cursory,  which 
occupies  little  thought. 

'*The  turns  of  his  (Tirgil's)  verse,  his 
breakings,  his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and 
his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated  as  the 
poverty  of  our  language  and  the  hastine$$ 
of  my  performance  would  allow." — Dry- 

DSV. 

"  It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom 
and  narrow  morals  that  their  maxims  have 
a  plausible  air,  and  on  a  atrsory  view  ap« 
pear  equal  to  first  principles.  They  are 
light  and  portable."— BuRKK. 

HATE.    DisLiEE. 

Hate  (A.S.  hatian)  is  to  feel  such 
an  enmity  as  to  desire  the  injury,  de- 
struction, or  removal  of  the  object. 
It  is  applied  to  persons  and  qualities 
of  a  personal  kind,  though  not  always 
strictly  personal:  as'Hohatethelight,*' 
for  instance,  wnich  really  means  to 
hate  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
wise  men.  It  is  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage to  speak  of  hating  the  imper- 
sonal. DisLi  K  E  is  ayersion  in  a  milder 
form,  aversion  being  a  strong,  settled, 
and  avowed  dislike.  Disliee  is  ap-  • 
plicable,  as  Hate  is  not,  to  impersonal 
influence;  as,  to  dislike  a  particular 
taste  or  smeU.    Hate  is  a  matter  of 
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[hateful] 


Driooiple ;  dislike,  a  matter  of  taste, 
reeling,  or  sentiinent. 

"  Indeed  the  aflSection  of  hatred  is  of  m> 
nnpleaaant  a  nature,  that  the  beinjs  who 
eonld  hate  erery  thing  would  be  hu  own 
tormentor."— Coo  Air. 

"The  Americane  when  the  Stamp  Aet 
was  flrtt  impoeed,  undoubtedly  duitked  it 
as  every  nation  eUtlikei  an  impost."— JoHK- 
BOH. 

{See  alto  Hatred.^ 

HATEFUL.    Odious. 

Of  these  torms  Hateful  is  the 
stronger,  Odious  (Lai.  Mtdna,  Miiim, 
hatred)  being  frequently  employed  of 
what  is  irksome,  while  Hateful  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  deteetabk,  H  ateful 
tyrants,  hateful  vices:  odious  mea- 
sures, odious  smells.  Nothing  is  truly 
hateful  but  that  which  is  eFil;  while 
the  offensive  may  be  odious. 

"  Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  haUf^  good. 

Because  its  Yirtues  are  not  understood/* 

Dbtdki. 

"  It  was  aa  odUme  thing  to  the  people  of 
England  to  hai'e  a  kins  brought  unto  them 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Butch." — 
Baoox. 

HATRED.  Aversion.  Antipa- 
thy. Enmity.  Repugnance.  Ill- 
Will.  Rancour.  Malice.  Male- 
voLkNCB.  Mauonity.  Malignancy. 

Hatred  (A.S.  hatian,  to  hate)  is  a 
very  general  term.  Hatred  applies 
properly  to  persons.  It  seems  not  ab- 
solutely involuntary.  It  has  its  root 
in  passion,  and  may  be  checked  or 
stimulated  and  intmlged.  It  may 
spring  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
springs  up  more  readily  in  some  na- 
tures than  in  others,  it  is  active  and 
resentful,  and  desires  the  harm  or  de- 
struction of  its  object.  Insulting 
manners,  or  tlie  existenoe  or  presumed 
existence  of  offensive  qualities  in  an- 
other, are  sufficient  to  produce  hatred. 
It  needs  a  reaction  aa  of  gratitude  or 
some  quickening  of  interest  to  expel 
it,  for  as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  a 
shorter  step  from  hatred  to  love,  than 
from  hatred  to  indifference. 

Aversion  (Lat.  avenionem,  a  t^im' 
ing  away^  a  loathing)  is  strong  dislike. 
Aversion  is  an  habitual  sentiment,  and 
springs  from  the  natural  taste  or  tem- 
perament which  repels  its  opposites, 
as  an  indolent  man  nas  an  aversion  to 


industry,  or  a  humane  one  to  craeltj. 
Wedislikewhatisunpleasanttous.  We 
have  an  aversion  to  what  shocks  or  dii- 
gpists,  or  raises  a  feeling  of  repugnance. 
"  Strictly  speaking,  oMrnm  is  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  deriie ;  a  desire  of 
being  liberated  from  whatever  appears  ia* 
joriotts  to  well-being.*' — Cooan. 

Anti  pathy  (Gr.  imfradiM,  arerswn) 
is  used  of  causeless  dislike,  or  at  least 
one  of  which  the  cause  cannot  be  de- 
fined. It  is  founded  upon  supposition 
or  instinctive  belief,  often  utterly 
gratuitous,  often  not  without  some 
truth,  of  the  character  of  the  person  ss 
worthy  of  dislike.  Both  aversion  and 
antipathy  have  less  of  voluntariness 
than  hatred. 

V  There  are  many  ancient  and  reeerred 
traditions  and  observations  touehing  the 


sympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  thst 

some  will  thrire  r    ' 

which  the^  impul 

worse,  which  tKey  impute  to  miiipat/^.'*^ 


thrire  best  growing  near  others, 
impute  to  sympathy,  a    * 


Bacon. 

Faults  of  which  we  have  a  peculiar 
horror,  or  ways  very  unlike  our  own. 
excite  aversion.  It  is  only  removed 
by  our  becoming  more  like  others^  or 
their  becoming  more  like  us.  Diffe- 
rence of  temperament,  singularity  of 
humour  may  cause  antipathy.  It  can 
only  be  extinguished  when  reason 
asserts  the  mastery  over  fancy,  and 
judges  soberly. 

ENMmr  (Fr.  inimitiiy  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  Xntmkitatem)  is  the  state  of  per^ 
sonal  opposition,  whether  accompa- 
nied by  strong  personal  dislike  or  not ; 
as  "  abitter  enemy,"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  ''the  enemy,"  meaning  the 
hostile  party.  In  some  of  its  meta- 
phorical or  applied  senses  it  is  little 
more  than  equivalent  to  strong  oppo- 
nent, as  we  speak  of  an  enemy  to 
falsehood ;  but  an  enemy  is  one  who 
carries  hatred  into  practice.  Enmity 
may  be  tempered  by  generosity,  and 
the  laws  of  honour. 
**  And  by  these  guileful  means  he  morepre- 

railed 
Than  had  he  open  enmity  profest ; 
The  wolf  more   safely  wounds  when  in 

sheep's  clothing  drest."      Llotd. 

Repugnance  (Lat.  r^ii^anfia,  vp- 
position)  is  characteristically  em- 
ployed of  acts  or  courses  of  action, 
measures,  pursuits,  and  the  like.   We 


[haven] 


do  not  employ  it  directly  of  peraons, 
80  88  to  B8y,  "I  hare  a  repufnanoe  to 
such  an  one ; "  here  we  should  use  the 
term  Avebsion.  It  denotes  an  involun- 
tary  resistance  to  a  particular  line  of 
conduct  to  which  circumstances  impel 
us.  A  repug^nance  to  study.  There  is  a 
use  of  Repugnant  and  Kbpugnancb 
analogous  to  that  of  abhorrent  and 
oMwrrtuce,  in  which  the  terms  denote 
a  strong  contrariety  and  dissimilarity 
between  any  two  objects  or  subjects 
capable  of  being  brought  into  juxta- 
position or  comparison ;  as  slavery  is 
repugnant  to  Christianity.  So  in  the 
following : — 

"  If  things  in  themselves  evil,  repuffnatU 
to  the  pijuciples  of  human  nature,  and 
those  of  civil  societies,  as  well  as  to  the 
preecpts  of  Christianity,  are  made  lawfol 
aalj  for  the  oarrying  on  thar  design,  we 
need  not  go  flurther  to  examine  them,  for 
hj  these  frnits  we  may  know  them." — 
Stzllivgtuxt. 

But  the  noun  Repugnance  as  em- 
ployed of  persons  expresses  a  specific 
feeling,  not,  like  Aversiok,  an  habi- 
tual sentiment. 

Ill-will  is  a  settled  bias  of  the 
disposition  away  from  another.  It  is 
▼eiy  indefinite,  and  may  be  of  any 
degree  of  strength. 

Ravcour  (lM,ranedrvn,  rancidity^ 
rancour)  is  a  deep-seated  and  last- 
ing feeling  of  ill-will.  It  preys  upon 
the  Tery  mind  of  the  subject  of  it. 
While  enmity  may  be  generous  and 
open,  rancour  is  malignant  and  pri- 
vate. It  commonly  denotes  such  ill- 
will  or  disturbance  of  feeling  towards 
another  as  surriyes  from  a  former 
enmity  or  difference.  So  that,  even 
after  the  forms  of  enmity  are  laid 
aside  in  reconciliation,  something  of 
rancour  is  apt  to  remain  behind. 

"  Rancour  is  that  d^;ree  of  malice  which 
preys  npon  the  possessor."— Cogan. 

Malice  (Lat.  tniMtia^  bad  quality , 
Tfriu)  ia  that  enmity  which  can  abide 
its  opponunity  of  mi  urine  its  object, 
tnd  pervert  the  trutn  or  the  right,  or 
go  oat  of  its  way,  or  shape  courses  of 
action,  to  compass  its  ends.  Malice 
is,  generally  speaking,  however,  not 
audacious  or  atrocious.  It  aims  at 
inflictinff  on  its  object  petty  suffer- 
ings ratner  than  great  evus. 
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SIalevolencb  (Lat.  mHHiobUntia) 
is  the  casual  or  habitual  state  of  ill- 
will,  but  differs  frt>m  ill-will  in  that 
the  latter  is  always  casual,  while  male- 
volence is  with  some  habitual,  or  so* 
easily  excited  as  to  seem  so. 

"  MaUce  is  more  frequently  employed  to 
express  the  dispositions  of  inferior  minds  to 
ezecnte  every  purpose  of  mischief  within 
the  more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities.'*^ 
Cogan. 

"  Malevolence  commences  with  some  idea 
of  evil  belonging  to  and  connected  with  the 
object;  and  it  settles  into  a  permanent 
haired  of  his  pers4»i  and  of  everything  rela- 
tive to  him."— CoGAK 

Maugnity  ^Lat.  mdlignXtStem)  is 
yet  worse;  it  is  cruel  malevolence, 
or  innate  love  of  harm  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.  It  is  malice  the  most  ener- 
getic, inveterate,  and  sustained.  A 
further  difference,  it  seems,  ought  to 
be  noted  between  Malignity  and 
Malignancy.  While  Malignity  de- 
notes an  inherent  evil  of  nature. 
Malignancy  denotes  its  indication  in 
particular  instances.  Malignant  spi- 
rits, for  instance,  conveys  the  idea  of 
spirits  alreadjT  engaged  on  their  er- 
rands of  mischief ;  and,  again,  Maug- 
nity always  implies  evil  purpose, 
while  Malignancy  is  said  ot  impur- 
posed  evil.  The  malignancy,  not 
malignity,  of  a  disease. 

"  Now  this  shows  the  high  malignify  of 
fraad  snd  falsehood,  that  in  the  direct  and 
natural  coarse  of  it,  it  tends  to  the  destrao- 
tion  of  common  life  by  destroying  that 
trust  and  mutual  confidence  that  men 
should  have  in  one  another." — South. 

"  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  noxious 
and  malignant  plants  do  many  of  them  dis- 
cover something  in  their  nature  Ity  the 
sad  and  melancholick  visage  of  their  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit." — RiT. 

HAVEN.    Harbour.    Port. 

A  Haven  (A.S.  httfem)  is  always 
a  natural  harbour. 

A  Harbour  {st€  Harbinger)  is 
first  a  station  for  rest,  shelter,  lodg- 
ing, entertainment;  and  thence  a 
sheltered  station  for  ships,  whether 
natural  or  artyieial, 

A  Port  (Fr.  port,  Lat.  partus,  kar^ 
bour)  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  frequented  narbour,  with 
its  commercial  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, customs,  dues,  and  the  like.  A 
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port  is  a  harboar  viewed  in  its  nsttonsl, 
ci?ic,  or  commercial  relations. 

*'ADd  now  the  razrender  of  Doreh«ster 
(the  magasine  firom  whence  the  other 
places  were  tnpplied  with  princi^ea  of  r»> 
hellion)  infnsMl  the  same  spirit  into  Wey- 
mouth, a  rery   conTenient   harbowr   and 

**  These  leral  portt  were  ondonbtedlj  at 
first  assigned  by  the  crown,  since  to  each 
of  them  a  court  of  port-mote  is  incident, 
the  inrisdiction  of  which  must  flow  from 
royal  anthority/'^BLAOKflTONK. 

HAZE.     Fog.    Vapour.    Mist. 

Haze  (etym.  doubtful)  is  employed 
to  designate  a  light  thin  vapour  which 
-thickens  the  air  without  a  feeling  of 
dampness. 

Fog  ( Danish /o^,  orig.  a  sea  term) 
is  thick  watery  vapour  differing  from 
cloud  only  in  the  absence  of  elevation. 
Those  who,  by  ascending  high  biUs, 
find  themselves  in  cloud,  experience 
no  difference  of  sensation  from  that  of 
fog. 

Vapour  (LaI.  vtfporem),  as  a  term 
of  physics,  is  any  substance  in  the 
gaseous  or  aeriform  state  of  which 
the  ordinary  state  is  liquid  or  solid. 

Mist  (A,  S.  m«t)  is  waterjf  vapour 
dense  enough  to  fall  in  visible  par- 
ticles, and  so  nearly  approaching  the 
form  of  rain. 

HEAD.    Leader.    Chief. 

Head  (A.  S.  htafod)^  as  com- 
ing from  the  Teutonic,  is  the 
analogue  of  Chief  (Fr.  chejf,  Lat. 
eUput),  as  coming  from  the  Latin. 
But,  as  now  employed  by  ourselves, 
Head  denotes  no  more  than  the  first  in 
an  organized  body,  while  Chief  ex- 
presses pre-eminence,  personal  and 
active.  A  person  may  be  the  head  of 
a  number,  because  there  must  be  some 
head ;  but  if  he  is  the  chief,  his  ]>er- 
sonid  importance  and  influence  is  felt, 
whether  for  good  or  ill.  So  personal 
is  the  idea  of  Chief,  that  a  man  may  be 
.  chief  among  others  without  being  in 
any  sense  their  head^  that  is,  bound  to 
them  in  a  relationship  of  command. 

A  Leader  (A.  8.  IkdaUj  Ud,  a 
path)  is  one  who  controls,  directs,  and 
instigates  others  in  definite  lines  of 
movement  or  action.  I1ie  head  is  the 
highest  man.  The  chief  is  the  strong- 


est, best,  or  most  conspiei 

The  leader  is  the  most  influential  man. 

*'A  reform  proposed  by  an  vosi^iported 
individaal  in  the  presenoe  of  heatU  ^ 
houses,  poblio  oflleors,  doeton,  and  nroe- 
tors,  whose  |>ecnliar  province  it  would  have 
been  urged  is  to  consult  for  the  academie 
state,  would  have  beoi  deemed  even  moi« 
oflldous  and  arrogant  than  a  pobUe  aip* 
peal."— Kxox. 

"  I  thank  God  I  am  neither  a  minister 
nor  a  leader  of  opposition." — Bubkb. 

"  The  cAi^  of  sinners."— J3)i62e. 

HEALTHY.  Wholesome.  Sa- 
LUBRious.    Salutary.    Halb. 

Healthy  (A.  8.  A<ett,  heaUK)  bean 
the  twofold  meaning  of  possefsmf- 
health,  and  imparting  health.  A 
healthy  person ;  a  healmy  atmosphere. 

Wholesome  {whoUf  in  the  sense  of 
wufu2)means  tending  to  health  or  sound, 
ness,  or  not  inconsistent  with  them, 
whether  of  body  or  mind ;  as  a  whole- 
some appetite,  wholesome  air,  whole- 
some advice.  But  both  Healthy  and 
Wholesome  are  commonly  employed 
in  more  than  a  negative  sense,  as 
when  we  say,  "the  situation  is  per- 
fectly healthy,"  "the  food  is  quite 
wholesome."  Healthy  or  Healthful 
stands  to  Wholesome  as  the  positive 
to  the  negative.  The  former  pro- 
motes or  increases  our  bodily  strenrth; 
the  latter  does  no  harm  to  our  pny- 
sical  constitution.  And  so  Healthy  ia 
more  commonly  applied  to  whatoomee 
to  us  in  the  way  ot  exceptional  bene- 
fit; Wholesome,  to  the  neoessariea  of 
life.  Unwholesome  food  disorganises 
the  functions  of  the  body ;  healthy  air 
and  recreation  improve  the  physical 
powers.  In  like  manner,  a  whole- 
some truth,  wholesome  advice,  is  pre- 
servative of  morality  and  our  interests. 
A  healthy  tone  of  mind  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  our  faculties.  The 
wholesome  is  assimilated  and  acted 
upon  by  us;  the  healthy  acts  upon  us. 

"  A  few  cheerful  oommnions  in  our  walks 
will  render  them  abundantly  more  kealtkr 
fvlt  Tor,  according  to  the  ancient  adage, 
they  will  serve  instead  of  a  carriage,  or,  in 
other  words,  prevent  the  smaatioa  of 
fatigue."— Khox,  Essay$. 

'*Not  only  grain  has  become  somewhat 
cheaper,  but  many  other  things,  fttna 
which  the  industrious  poor  derire  an  agree- 
able and  wholesome  variety  of  food.**— 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Naiiont, 


[hearken] 


But  Salubrious  and  Salutaby 
(LaL  tdlTibrUytdltaarU;  sdluSf  health^ 
are  stronger  and  more  pontire.  A 
salubrious  air  tends  actually  to  esta- 
btiA  health,  while  that  which  is  salu- 
tary tends  to  rtstore  it.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  while  Salutary  is  em- 
ployed of  morals,  as  salutary  adrice, 
Salubrious  has  no  such  application. 
It  may  be  added  that  Salubrious  is 
employed  in  a  passive  sense.  Salu- 
tary IS  always  active.  A  salubrious 
condition ;  salutary  remedies. 

Hale  (A.  S.  Mly  «ound,  whoU)  is 
employed  only  of  the  human  body. 
It  denotes  a  health  and  soundness 
which  have  survived  impairing  effects, 
especially  of  old  age. 
**  HiB  stomach,  too,  beffins  to  fail, 
Lut  Tear  we  tboagbt  nim  sCroag  and  haie. 
Bat  now  he's  quite  another  thing." 

Bwirr. 
"  Give  the  $alubrums  dranghts  with  your 

own  hand; 
Persaaaion  has  the  force  of  a  command." 
Knra. 

"When  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan, 
the  deaif^  of  it  was  salntazy,  that  the 
npirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Load  Jesns."— Watkblaio). 

HEAP.  Accumulate.  Amass. 
Pile. 

To  Hrap  (A.S.  hedp)  is  to  place 
particles  or  substances  upon  one  an- 
other, so  as  to  form  some  degree  of 
elevation.  The  action  is  indefinite  in 
character,  and  may  be  performed  with 
or  without  rule  or  system. 

In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Pile 
(  Fr.  niUf  Lat.  piia,  a  pile.  supDort ;  and 
so,  the  thing  supported)  which  is  to 
heap  piecemeal,  and  with  system  or 
care.  To  heap  stones  is  general ;  to 
pile  them  is  specific.  But  even  if  the 
process  of  heaping  have  been  per- 
formed with  care,  the  heap  which  is 
the  result  has  no  distinctness  of  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Pile  may 
be  used  in  a  phrase  expressive  of 
praise.  A  heap  of  ruins.  A  noble 
pile  of  architecture. 

To  AccuMuiJiTS  (Lat.  accHmiUare, 
c&mtUus,  a  heap)  conveys  the  idea  of 
chance  or  desultory  heaping.  Men 
heap  things  when  they  know  where 
to  lay  their  hands  to  find  them ;  they 
accumulate  things  when  they  heap 
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them  as  thev  find  them ;  hence  Accu- 
mulate  tends  more  strongly  thanHEAP 
to  a  figurative  or  moral  meaning.  The 
farmer  heaps,  but  does  not  accumulate, 
com,  unless  he  buys  it  up  firom  diffe- 
rent quarters  for  storing.  But  by 
industry  and  good  fortune  ne  accumu- 
lates wealth. 

Amass  (Fr.  amauery  to  pile  together, 
matsey  a  mass)  is  to  accumulate  in 
large  quantities  what  is  of  substantial 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
store  or  fund ;  as  to  amass  wealth  or 
leamine:  while  that  which  is  accu- 
mulated may  be  of  no  value ;  ss  an 
accumulation  of  old  clothes,  or  mud 
at  a  river's  mouth. 

"  The  whole  performance  is  not  so  mneh 
a  regular  fabrie  as  a  heap  of  shining  t    ' 


rials  thrown  together  bv  accident,  which 
strikes  rather  with  the  solemn  magnifleenoc 
of  a  stupendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant  gran- 
deur of  a  finished  p(7e."—JoHK80ir. 

We  heap  things  of  the  same  or  dif* 
ferent  kinds;  we  accumulate  things 
of  the  same  kind. 

"  He  did  conceive  that  it  was  against  the 
first  principles  of  Nature  and  folse,  that  an 
heap  or  acaumUation  should  be  and  not  be 
of  homogeneous  thin^^ ;  and  therefore  that 
which  in  its  first  being  is  not  treasonable - 
can  never  confer  to  make  up  an  aeeumiUaiwe 
treason."— State  TVioZt. 

"The  heire  shall  wMte  the  whourded 
gold,  amoMcd  with  much  paTne.'— Subbbt. 

HEARKEN.    Attend.    Listen. 

These  terms  have  each  a  primary 
and  secondary  meaning.  The  primary 
meaning  belongs  to  the  acts,  the  se- 
condarjr  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
acts.  The  primary  meaning  of  to 
Hearken  (A.S.  Iiyrcnian)  is  volun- 
tarily and  specifically  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  hearing ;  of  Attend  (Lat« 
attenderty  to  turn  tOj  to  give  heed  to)  to 
perform  the  mental  act  of  bringing 
the  understanding  to  bear  on  what  is 
so  heard;  and  of  Listen  (  A.S.  hlystan ) 
to  hearken  and  attend  conjointly  with 
some  degree  of  propensity  or  interest. 
The  secondary  meaninjKS  are  in  accor- 
dance  with  tnese.  We  hearken  to 
injunctions,  commands.  We  attend 
to  instructions  or  advice.  We  listen 
to  entreaty  or  persuasion. 
"  But  here  she  comas ;  I  fcirly  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business." 

MlLTOS^ 
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"  He  now  preMred 
To  fpemk,  whereat  their  doabled  ranks  thej 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inrloee  htm 

roand. 
With  all  hU  peert;   attention  held  them 
mate."  M11.TOH. 

"The  external  ear,  we  are  told,  had  ae* 
qnired  a  dietinrt  motion  upward  and  back- 
ward, which  was  obeervable  whenerer  the 
jMitient  listened  to  anything  which  he  did 
not  distinctly  hear."— Palbt. 

HEARTY.  Sincere.  Cordial. 
Frank.  Candid.  Open.  Ingenu- 
ocs.     Warm. 

Hearty  is  having  the  ktart  in  a 
^ing— earnest,  sincere.  Heartinea 
implies  honesty,  simplicity,  and  oor- 
diuity ;  but  the  term  leans  rather  to 
expressing  the  outward  demonstration 
jo£  feeling  than  any  (quality  of  the  ieel- 
ing  itself,  though  thia  is  by  no  means 
excluded ;  as  a  hearty  desire,  a  hearty 
laugh,  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  to 
return  hearty  thanks.  So  a  hearty  meal 
la  one  partaken  of  with  good-will  in- 
'Stead  of  with  a  languid  or  sickly  ap- 
petite. 
^' Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a 

tester, 
fie  bade  me  most   keartily  welcome    to 
Chester."  Cotton. 

Sincere  (Lat.  tinccnu),  unlike 
Hearty,  expresses  nothing  of  the 
strength  of  feeling,  but  only  denotes 
that  It  is  genuine,  and  not  pretended. 
Sincere  is  yery  often  mistaken  for 
Hearty,  as  in  the  common  phrase, ''  1 
retammymoittineen thanks"  Thanks 
are  either  sincere  or  not.  Sincerity 
does  not  admit  of  degrees,  though  the 
exhibition  of  feeling  does.  Sincerity 
is  when  the  man  disguises  nothing 
from  others  or  from  himself;  and  so 
may  be  predicated  both  of  principle 
-and  of  practice  or  demeanour.  It  is 
truth  or  truthfulness  of  motiye.  Sin- 
cerity combines  reality  of  conyiction 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  with  purity 
'Or  freedom  from  unfairness  or  dis- 

cerity  becomes  a  yery  fallacious  term. 
"  And  a  good  man  may  likewise  know 
-when  he  obeys  Qod  sineerefy.  Notbnt  that 
men  often  deceive  themselves  with  an  opi- 
AioB,  or  at  least  a  groundless  hope,  of  their 
own  sincerUy,  But  if  ther  will  deal  fairly 
with  themselves,  and  use  due  care  and  dili- 
gence, there  are  very  few  cases  (if  any) 
wherda  they  may  not  know  their  own  tin' 
terity  in  any  act  of  obedienoe  to  Ood.    For 
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what  can  a  man  knofw  coneeraiay  tdsaeir 
if  not  the  reality  of  his  own  iateMtioaa."— 

TiLLOTSOH. 

Cordial  (lAt,  cordi-,  tttm  of  car, 
eordity  the  heart)  is  the  Latin  mm  id 
the  Saxon  Hearty,  and  differs  rather 
in  the  mode  of  application  than  in  the 
essence  of  the  meaning.  Cordial  is 
more  subjectiye.  Hearty,  more  ob- 
jectiye.  Cordial  feelings;  hearty 
manifestations  of  them.  Cordial  thanks 
are  thanks  warmly  felt,  hearty  thanks 
are  thanks  warmly  expresseal 

As  SiNc  ER  K  relates  to  the  disposition, 
so  Frank  {Yt, franc,  L.  LaL/ronciu, 
frte^  and  C  a  n  di  d  (  Lat.  eandidu*^  u^itt. 
"guiltless)  relate  to  the  speech  and 
manner.  That  man  is  frank  who  a 
open  and  unreseryed  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  whaterer  tbej  niay 
be.  That  man  is  candid  who  is  nir  of 
mind,  without  prejudice,  reMly  to  ad- 
mit his  own  faults  or  errora.  In  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  Candour  is  that 
absence  of  resenre  or  dissimulation 
which  comes  from  purity,  innocence, 
and  guilelessness.  Sincerity  preyents 
a  man  from  saying  one  thing  while  he 
thinks  another.  It  is  a  yirtne.  Frank- 
ness makes  him  speak  as  he  thinks. 
It  is  the  natural  effect  of  disposition, 
llie  sincere  man  will  not  deoeiye,  the 
frank  man  will  not  dissemble.  Since- 
rity is  a  security  in  the  intercourse  o( 
the  heart,  Franknen  &cilitates  social 
intercourse. 

*'Then  would  Britain  and  Ireland  have 
but  one  interest;  and  it  is  rank  absurdity 
in  polities  to  exj^tect  any  cordialify  between 
them  whilst  their  interests  are  separate." 
—Anecdotes  0/ Bishop  Watson. 
'*  Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth 

allied 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride.** 

Pope. 
Candour  is  openness  towards  one's 
self;  frankness,  towards  others. 

*'  If  our  modem  infidels  receiTBd  these 
matters  with  that  eoMtour  and  setioosnees 
which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  siirit  of  bitterness,  arro- 
gance, and  malice.**— ^^pectetor. 

Openness  (A.  S.  ojoen)  denotes  no 
more  than  an  opposite  tendency  to 
that  of  concealment,  reticence,  or  re> 
serye.  It  is  a  less  actiye  quality  than 
frankness ;  and,  while  openness  is 
consistent  with  timidity,  frankness 
implies  some  degree  of  boldness. 


[heaven] 

Ingenuous  (Lat.  inghiuut)  implies 
a  permanent  moral  Quality.  A  man 
inaj  be  not  remarkable  for  frankness, 
yet  at  heart  thorou(^bly  ingenuous, 
that  is,  a  loTer  of  intenitj-,  and  a 
hater  of  dissimulation.  Men  of  retir- 
ing manner  are  often  truly  ingenuous ; 
for  ingenuousness  is,  after  all,  more 
allied  to  modesty  than  to  frankness. 

Warv  relates  to  all  the  feeling, 
and  indicates  the  quality  of  specific 
feeling  as  entertained  in  a  high  de- 
gree. We  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
warmth  of  resentment  as  well  as  of 
friendship. 

"  Bj  their  fi«qaent  change  of  compaaj 
they  (soldiers)  eequire  good  breeding  and 
•a  openneaa  of  behatioar/'— HuMK. 

"  The  evaageliate  inffenmomily  confiBn  the 
misbehaTiotBT  of  the  apoatlea  on  some  ooca- 
eiona."— JORTDT. 

'*  The  yonng  plainly  need  it  (admonition) 
most,  as  they  are  jnst  entering  into  the 
world,  with  little  knowledge,  less  ezperi- 
eooe,  and  yet  scaroely  even  any  distrust, 
with  lirely  spirits  and  warm  passions  to 
mislead  them,  and  time  to  go  a  great  way 
wrong  if  they  do  not  go  right."— Beckxb. 

HEATHEN.    Pagan.    Gentile. 

Heathen  (A.S.  haiien,  orig.  a 
dweUsr  on  a  heathy  wild  region)  is  a 
term  now  employed  to  comprise  all 
nations  or  religions  besides  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Pagan  (Lat.  pagdnutf  one  dwelling 
tn  a  viliagey  pagus)  originally  denoted 
those  wno  were  remote  from  the 
centresofChristianity  and  civilization. 

Genttlb  (Lat.  gentilis.  gentem,  a 
nation)  bore,  under  the  Hebrew  term 
goim,  the  meaning  of  all  men  who  had 
not  received  the  Jewish  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. It  wsA  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  the  Christians  to  all  who 
were  not  Christians  or  Jews.  In  civil 
matters  a  Gentile  was  one  who  was  not 
a  Roman.  The  distinction  at  present 
prerailing  between  Heathen  and 
Pagan  is  that  the  former  denotes  a 
false  creed,  the  latter  a  superstitious 
worship.  Heathen  superstitions  and 
pagan  idolatries.  When  used  as  an 
epithet.  Heathen  has  always  an  un- 
f<«vounble  seiue.  Not  so  Pagan  ;  as 
{lagan  art  or  architecture  is  employed 
to  designite  those  Simply  which  Cliris- 
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tianity  hss  had  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing. Gentile  is  a  national  term 
expressing  those  who  were  not  Jews. 
Heathen,  a  national  term  ex  pressing 
those  who  were  not  converted  to 
Christianity.  Pagan,  an  individual 
term  denoting  those  who  remained 
idolaters  in  spite  of  Christianity. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
keathena  who  nerer  did«  nor  without  mi- 
racle could,  hear  the  name  of  Christ,  were 
yet  in  a  possibility  of  salvation.*'— Dby- 
DRN. 

"  The  ndn  of  Ihganum  in  the  acre  of 
Theodoms  is  perhaps  the  only  ezam^e  of 
the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
Dopular  superstition,  and  may  thereibre 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  singular 
event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind."— 

OlBBOK. 

"  A  light  to  lighten  the  GentUes,  and 
the  gloxy  of  Thy  people  Israel.''— J^/uA 
BibU, 

HEAVEN.      Heavens.      Paba- 

DISE. 

Heaven  (connected  with  heave  ss 
the  place  raiud  aloj't)  is  opposed  to 
earth.  It  is  the  upper  ▼ault  of  the 
firmament.  Spiritually  it  is  the  abode 
of  God  and  ot  immortal  spirits  or  in- 
telligences, and  is  thus  opposed  to 
hell ;  a  place  of  light  and  joy  as  op- 
posed to  darkness,  misery,  and  doom. 
The  idea  is  vac^ue,  yet  not  obscure. 
It  expresses  a  aefinite  reality.  H  ea  • 
vENf  represents  the  variable  aspect 
of  the  regions  above  the  earth  in  tneir 
physical  character.  So  the  stars  of 
heaven,  the  serene  or  starry  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens.  The  moralist 
and  the  divine  treat  of  H  eaven.  The 
astronomer  and  astrologer,  in  different 
ways,  study  the  Heavens. 

Paradise  (Heb.  pardSsf  Gr.  wtt^a- 
hurof),  is  liteimly  a  garden,  the  earthly 
paradise  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  heavenly.  As  Heaven  is  the  abode 
of  purity,  brightness,  and  happiness, 
so  Pa  r  adise  is  the  place  of  j)erfect  en- 
joyment. It  is  God  and  His  presence 
that  constitute  heaven.  It  is  for  the 
most  the  speculations  of  men  that 
create  a  paradise.  Some  nations 
seem  to  combine  the  idea  of  a  spiri- 
tual heaven  with  that  of  a  sensual 
paradise.  Accordingly  the  word 
Paradise  lends  itself  to  familiar  treat- 
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ment ;  as^  a  paradise  of  luxury,  indo- 
lence, gaietj,  sweets ;  a  fools'  para- 
dise. 

HEAVENLY.  Celestial.  Di- 
VINE.     Godlike. 

Heavenly  is  of  or  belonging  to 
heaven  (A.  S.  heofouy  connected  with 
heave — tne  place  heaved  or  raUed)^  in 
its  fullest  sense  material  and  spiritual, 
and  so  like  those  pure  spirits  with 
which  heaven  is  peopled ;  **  heavenly 
bodies,"  "  heavenly  bliss,'* "  heavenly 
yirtues." 

Celestial  (Lat.  costestiSf  cesium, 
heaven)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Saxon  Heavenly,  but  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  ideas  of  heathen 
religions ;  while  Heavenly  has  been 
consecrated  to  Christian  ideas.  Ce- 
lestial is  also  rather  a  poetic  than  a 
prosaic  term. 

Divine  (Lat.  divxnus)  is  restricted 
to  the  person  of  God  or  celestial  be- 
ings, and  is  not  employed  of  the  ma- 
terial heavens ;  as,  Divine  Being,  Di- 
vine excellences,  not  Divine  bodies. 
The  term  is  always  of  a  personal  cha- 
racier,  though  not  always  strictly 
personal ;  as  Divine  beauty,  that  is, 
beauty  as  of  a  Divine  being;  the  Di- 
vine will,  or  will  of  God.  Godlike. 
like  God,  or  like  a  God,  is  not  used 
simply  as  a  qualifying  term,  like 
Heavenly  and  Divine,  but  is  a  term 
of  great  praise,  whether  of  individuals 
or  Qualities ;  as,  a  godlike  form,  the 
godlike  quality  of  forgiveness. 

"  Endaed  with  heavenly  virtues. "^fW^- 
lish  Liturgy, 

"  That  mind  will  never  be  vacant  which 
is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  duties  to 
meditations  on  eternal  interests;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long  which  is  spent  in  obtain- 
ing some  new  qualification  for  celestial 
happiness. " — Bambler. 

*'  Which  r^ivine  revelation  both  the  ne- 
cessities of  men  and  their  natural  notions 
of  Ood  gave  them  reasonable  ground  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  for."— Clarke. 
*'  Vain,  wretched  creatnre,  how  art  thon 

misled. 
To  think  thy  wit   these  godlike  notions 

bred  I 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy 

mind. 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler 

kind."  OBYDXir. 
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SYNONYMS  ^  [HEAVENLYJ 

HEED.    Care.    Attention. 

Heed  (A.  S.  htdan,  to  tak$  OBre> 
combines  Attention  and  Ca.rb;  bat^ 
while  Attention  (Lat.  attendtre,  to- 
turn  to,  to  give  to)  has  the  general 
sense  of  a  careful  ^ving  of  the  mind 
to  anything  that  is  proposed  to  it. 
Heed  has  exclusive  relation  to  what 
concerns  one's  own  interests.    One 

lys  attention  to  another ;  one  take» 
leed  to  one's  own  ways.  Heed  is 
ptractical  attention  en  motives  of  cau- 
tion. 

Care  (^A.  S.  oaru,  care,  sorrow)  m 
also  cautious  regsrd,  but  may  be  ex- 
ercised on  behalf  of  others  as  well  as 
one's  self.  To  take  care  of  another, 
would  be  to  associate  witli  him.  To 
take  heed  of  him,  would  be  to  avoid 
him  in  care  for  yourself.  Care  ex- 
tends to  actions;  Heed  and  Atten- 
tion are  confined  to  thought,  except 
when  Attention  means  thought  la 
the  sense  of  waiting  on  another. 

*'  He  who  considers  what  Tacitus,  Sueto- 
nius, Seneca  say  of  Tiberius  and  his  reign, 
will  find  bow  necessary  it  was  for  oar 
Saviour,  if  He  would  not  die  as  a  erimiaal 
and  a  traitor,  to  take  great  heed  to  His 
words  and  actions." — Locks. 

"  With  as  much  care  and  little  hurt  as 
doth  a  mother  use."— Chapman,  Hoaner, 

"  Due  otteMtion  to  the  inside  of  books, 
and  due  contempt  for  the  outside,  is  the 
proper  relation  between  a  man  of  sense  and 

his  books.  "—CRSSTERiriELD. 

HEINOUS.  Flagitious,  Fla- 
grant.   Atrocious. 

Heinous  (Fr.  haineux,  haiiu,  hatred) 
is  strictly  hateful,  odious ;  hence, 
hatefully  bad.  That  is  heinous  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  aggravated 
crime  or  offence. 

That  is  Flagitious  ^Lat.^^^tiomi, 
fla^tium.  a  burning  shame)  which  is 
disgracerally  and  sbamefiiUy  bad  in 
persons,  practices,  or  times. 

Flagrant  TLat.  Jlagran*,  flogrlre, 
to  bum)  marxs  more  strongly  than 
Flagitious  the  striking  character,  or 
glaring  badness  of  the  thin^.  A  fla- 
gitious thing  may  be  done  m  secret ; 
a  fl^rant  crime,  misrepresentation, 
or  violation  of  duty,  is  one  of  which 
the  public  necessarily  takes  oognir 
zance.  Flagrant,  unlike  Flagitious^ 
applies  to  error  as  well  as  crime. 


[help] 

Atrocious  (Lat.  itrdcem)  carrien  the 
deed  back  to  the  source,  and  repre- 
sents it  as  springing  from  a  violent  or 
savage  spirit,  or  attended  with  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  Heinous  and 
Flaoran't  intensify  specific  kinds  of 
action;  Flagitious  and  Atrocious 
sre  simply  applicable  to  actions.  So 
flagitious  or  atrocious  deeds ;  heinous 
cruelty ;  a  flagrant  blunder.  Flagi- 
Tiot'S  expresses  the  badness  of  the 
deed ;  Atrocious,  the  badness  of  the 
motive,  aa  one  of  violent  and  energetic 
evil, 

"There  are  many  authors  who  hare 
shown  wherein  the  malignity  of  a  tie  con- 
sists, and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the 
hemousnes*  of  the  oflience."— <S^ctator. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  all 
these  epithets  appertain  to  character 
and  deeds,  but  are  not  directly  ap- 
olicable.  We  cannot  say  a  heinous, 
na^rant,  or  flagitious  man,  nor  very 
easily  an  atrocious  man ;  but  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  a  heinous  offence, 
a  flagitious  character.  Milton,  how- 
ever, in  an  old-fashioned  way, 
says: — 

**  Pmishing  tyrants  and  Jbffitious  per- 
tons,** 

'*  Ruined  fortunes  VkdJIoffitious  lives."— 
MiDDUBTOV,  Cicero. 

"The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  well 
chosen  for  an  example  of  corrupted  rites  and 
of  the  mischief  they  produced,  for  they  were 
early  and  ficujranJuy  corrupted."— War- 
BUBTOir,  Divine  Legation. 

**  When  Cataline  was  tried  for  some 
atrocious  murders,  many  of  the  consnlars 
appeared  in  his  favour,  and  gave  him  an 
excellent  character."— Bishop  Portsu& 

HELP.   Aid.  Succour.  Support. 

Help  and  Aid  may  be  here  treated 
as  identical.  For  their  finer  points  of 
difference,  tet  Help. 

Help  is  of  sei'vice  to  us  in  our  work 
or  efforts,  Succour  (Fr.  secours,  IjbX. 
iuccurrtrt)  is  of  service  against  dan- 
ger, and  Support  (Lat.  swpportart)  at 
all  times.  The  support  is  required  by 
the  individual  who  is  too  weak  for  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Suc- 
cour is  that  which  he  implores  who  is 
too  weak  against  the  enemy  that  at- 
Ucks  him ;  help  that  which  he  seeks 
who  is  too  weak  for  the  work  or  task 
with  which  be  is  charged.  Religion 
ought  to  be  a  support  under  the  trials 
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of  life,  a  succour  against  its  tempta- 
tions and  passions,  a  help  in  eflorts 
after  virtue.  The  need  of  a  support 
proves  only  weakness;  the  neea  of 
nelp  adds  the  idea  of  action ;  the  need 
of  succour  involves  that  of  fear.  Help, 
inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  implies  ac- 
tion, is  only  applicable  to  living 
agents ;  succour,  involving  dangor, 
is  applicable  to  all  things  that  may 
fall  into  it ;  support,  implying  weak- 
ness,  whether  in  a  physical  or  moral 
sense,  is  applicable  to  what  is  animate 
or  inanimate.  So  one  speaks  of  sup- 
porting a  statement,  helping  or  aid- 
ing a  man,  aucoouring  a  falling  state. 

HELP.  Aid.  Assist.  Succour. 
Reueve. 

To  Help  (A.  S.  helpan)  is  the 
broadest  of  these  terms,  of  which  the 
rest  are  modifications.  It  denotes 
the  furnishing  of  additional  power, 
means  of  deliverance,  or  relief;  aa  to 
help  a  man  in  his  work ;  to  help  him 
to  escape;  to  help  his  sickness,  his 
infirmities,  or  his  troubles. 

To  Aid  (Fr.  aider,  Lat.  adJ^Uart., 
5eeBRACHET)  is  less  energetic  than 
Help,  and  lends  itself  better  to  that 
inactive  kind  of  assistance  which  is 
rendered  by.  or  rather  derived  from, 
inanimate  thingn.  '^  I  fell,  but  re- 
covered myself  by  the  help  of  a 
friend."  "I  crossed  the  mountains 
safe  with  the  aid  of  a  chart  and  a 
staff."  To  aid  is  to  help  by  co-opera- 
tion, and,  in  some  instances,  to  enable 
to  help  one's  self.  There  is  a  plain  and 
material  force  in  Help  which  is  by  no 
means  so  strongly  expressed  by  Aid. 
Hence  Aid  is  tne  better  term  where 
finer  work  is  doing,  especially  the 
work  of  the  mind,  as  *^  aid  to  re- 
flexion." Help  more  directly  pro- 
motes the  end,  aid  facilitates  the  pro- 
cess. 

Assist  (Lat.  assiiUrty  to  stand  by,  to 
defend  as  counsel)  is  purely  personal, 
though  assistance  is  used  with  more 
latitude.  It  would  not  be  permissible 
to  say,  **  My  stick  assisted  me  to 
rise ;  *  yet  we  might  say,  "  I  rose 
with  the  assistance  of  my  stick;  **  the 
simple  word  H  elp  or  Ai  d  would,  how- 
ever, be  much  better.  Help  is  some- 
thing more  urgently  needea  than  as- 
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Help  18  required  in  laboar, 
danger,  difficulties,  and  the  like :  as- 
siataoce  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  or 
the  performance  of  a  work.  Assis- 
tance supposes  the  presence  of  a  need, 
which  the  assister  stands  by  to  watch 
and  to  supply  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
strength,  and  judgment.  He  who  is 
doin^  needs  often  to  be  assisted  ;  he 
who  IS  suffering,  to  be  helped.  The 
man  who  is  attacked  by  roboers  needs 
help,  not  assistance,  unless,  after  his 
rescue,  he  should  find  himself  strong 
enough  to  endeavour  to  rout  or  cap- 
ture them. 

Succour  (LAUtueeurrHrif  to  runup 
to)  relates  to  a  condition  of  trouble 
or  distress,  And  implies  celeritj'  aud 
timeliness  in  the  aid  brought. 

To  Relieve  (Fr.  relever,  Lat.  Itvitf 
iijght)  is  to  lighten  of  a  burden,  or  to 
lighten  the  burden  itself.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
burden,  as  pain,  distress,  poverty. 
We  help  generally ;  we  aid  the  weak ; 
we  assist  the  struggling ;  we  succour 
the  indigent  or  bereaved ;  we  relieve 
the  needy,  the  afflicted,  or  the  anxious. 
The  aider  should  be  active,  the  helper 
strong,  the  assister  wise,  the  succourer 
timely,  the  reliever  sympathizing. 
^'Who   tnivels  hj  the  weary  wandering 

w»y. 
To  come  onto  bis  wished  home  in  haste. 
And  meets  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage 

suy. 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  oTer  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast." 

SPKNSKB. 

"Aiderg,  advisers,  and  abettors.**  — 
Slackstonk. 

"Bnt  genius  and  learning,  when  they 
meet  in  one  person,  are  matnally  and 
greatly  assistant  to  each  other ;  and  in  the 
p^Hrtical  art  Horace  declares  that  either, 
without  the  other,  ran  do  little."— Bkat- 
TIK. 

"  The  derotion  of  life  or  fortnne  to  the 
tueeour  of  the  poor  is  a  height  of  virtue  to 


own  power." — TatUr. 

'*  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer 


which  humanity  has  never  arisen  by  its 
T."^TatUr. 

anks  of  peopl 
looked  upon  that  order  as  they  had  dcnie 
before,  as  the  comforteit  of  their  distress 
«nd   the  relievers  of  their  indigence." — 
SxiTH,  Wealth  of  yations. 

HERESY.   Heterodoxy.  Schism. 

Heresy  (Gr.  Si^C0>ic,  a  choictj  Eccles. 

heresy)  is  a  new  opinion  in  religion  set   i 


SYNONYMS  [hBRESY] 

up  by  an  individual  or  a  sect  against 
the  old,  and  is  taken  to  relate  to  fon- 
damental  and  vital  points. 

Heterodoxy  {Gr.  i-nfoie^tm.,  error 
of  opinion)  is  a  milder  term,  and  de- 
notes slighter  deviations  or  defects  in 
the  creed,  for  which  the  person  is  not 
necessarily  responsible;  for  hetero- 
doxy may  be  the  result  of  an  inexact 
theology,  while  heresy  ia  deliberately 
maintained. 

Schism  (Gr.  ayja-fMOj  a  dhtimon^ 
sehism)  is  a  rending  of  external  unitv 
or  religious  communion,  of  vrfaicli 
heresy  is  often  the  cause. 

"  The  word  heresy  is  Greek,  and  sigmiics 
a  taking  of  anything,  Darticnlarly-  the 
taking  of  an  opinion.  After  the  stody  of 
philosophjT  began  in  (Greece,  and  the  philo- 
sopheis  disagreeing  among  themselves  h»d 
started  many  questions,  not  only  about 
things  natural,  but  also  moral  and  tivi], 
because  every  man  took  what  opinioo  he 
pleased  each  several  ooinion  waa  e«lled  a 
heresy,  which  si^fled  no  more  than  a 
private  opinion  without  reference  to  Crath 
or  iUsehood."~HoBB8. 

"  Heterodoxy  was  to  a  Jew  but  aaother 
word  fer  disloyalty,  and  a  seal  to  see  the 
rigour  of  the  law  executed  on  that  crime 
was  the  honour  of  a  Jewish  subjeet.** — 
HuRD. 

*'  Schism  is  a  rent  or  dirision  in  the 
Church  when  it  comes  to  the  separating  of 
eongregatiuns,  and  may  also  happen  to  a 
true  Church  as  well  as  to  a  ialte.'*— Mix.- 

TON. 

HIDE.  Conceal.  SscaETE. 
Cover.    Screen.   Shelter.  Shield. 

Hide  (A.  S.  hidan)  is  so  to  place 
physically  as  to  render  invisible,  or  so 
to  treat  morally  as  to  make  impercep- 
tible. Strictly  speaking,  this  is  an 
act  of  a  voluntary  Agent;  but  the 
licence  of  collo<)uial  languaee  em- 
ploys the  term  in  the  sense  <»  mere 
exclusion  from  view ;  as, "  The  trees 
hide  the  house."  To  hide,  however, 
is  always  po.«'itive,  while  Conceal 
(  Lat.  coneeldre )  may  be  negative.  A 
man  bides  his  feelings  by  a  d^beratc 
effort,  or  by  misleading  the  minds  of 
others;  he  conceals  his  intentions 
sometimes  by  simply  not  revealing 
them.  To  conceal  is  almot«t  invaria- 
bly to  hide  with  intention.  The  little 
brook  is  hidden  when  it  is  overgrown 
by  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
snake  lies  in  the  grass  concealed.    To 
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hide  is  a  more  simple  and,  as  it  were, 
natural  moTement.  To  conceal  is  more 
deliberate  and  reflexive.  When  sud- 
denly surprised  men  hide  what  thej 
do  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  their  posses- 
sion. Thej  conceal  it  beforenand  if 
they  anticipate  a  visit  of  inspection. 

"HeATen  from  all  creatores  hidu  the 
book  of  fate."— Pope. 

"  The  next  ground  npoa  which  saeh  m 
are  wont  to  promise  themselves  seenrity 
both  from  the  discoveiy  and  punishment  of 
their  sins,  is  the  opinion  which  they  have 
of  their  own  singular  art  and  cunning  to 
conceal  them  from  the  knowledge,  or  at 
least  of  their  power  to  rescue  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  earthly  judge/'— 
South. 

Secretb  (Lat.  seeemtre^  to  separate, 
part,  seorettu)  is  never  used  in  other 
than  a  physical  sense,  and  denotes  the 
specific  and  purposed  hiding  of  what 
is  of  a  movable  nature.  Under  this 
term  one's  self  must  be  included. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this 
thing  has  been  working,  how  many  tricks 
have  been  played  with  the  Dean's  (Swift's) 
papers,  how  they  were  secreted  from  time 
to  time."— PoPK. 

The  term  Secrete  commonly  supposes 
an  unworthy  or  unlawful  motive.  In 
another  sense,  and  not  as  a  synonym  of 
Conceal,  Secrete  is  used  of  organic 
operations :  so  the  snail  secretes  the 
material  ot  which  the  shell  is  formed. 

To  Cover  (O.  Fr.  covriry  Lat.  co- 
opSrtrs)  is  only  accidentally  to  hide; 
hiding  or  concealment  m>m  view 
being  the  result  of  total  covering  and 
other  circumstances,  as  the  non-trans- 
parency of  the  oovering[  material.  It 
may  be  observed  that  hiding  and  con- 
cealment imply  an  impossibility  of 
seeing  or  perceiving,  though,  of  course, 
not  an  impossibility  of  detection.  A 
man  is  concealed  or  hidden  in  a  cup- 
board ;  but  he  is  not  so  if  his  form 
is  simply  covered  by  some  covering 
which  exhibits  the  outline  of  his 
figure,  unless  owing  to  some  circum- 
stance the  searcher  failed  to  observe 
it.  Complete  covering  on  the  one  side, 
or  such  as  to  produce  non-recognition 
on  the  other,  is  needful  to  constitute 
concealment.  All  that  is  essential  to 
covering    is    super-extension;    any- 


thing else  as  concealment  is  acciden- 
tal. 

*'  Cover  thy  head,  eoiwr  thy  head,  nay, 
prithee,  be  eoveretL**^BKAUSSPVUiax, 

Screen  (O.  Fr.  etcran,  Mod.  Fr. 
^cran,  a  screen)  is  to  place  in  relation 
to  an  interposed  obstacle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  or  concealment.  In 
the  former  case,  the  influence  may 
not  be  such  as  to  render  invisibility 
necessary,  as  to  screen  from  wind  oi 
draught  by  a  plsntation  or  a  trans 
parent  glsss  partition. 

To  Sh  b  lte  r  (  connected  with  shield, 
A.  S.  scyldan.  to  skietdy  to  protect)  is 
very  nearly  the  same  ss  Screen  ;  but 
while  Screen  is  employed  of  protec- 
tion against  the  less  violent.  Shelter 
is  used  of  the  more  violent,  annoy- 
ances. Shelter  also  is  more  complete 
than  Screen.  Screening  is  partial 
shelter.  To  screen  from  harm:  to 
shelter  from  attacks ;  to  screen  nrom 
the  sun  or  the  wind ;  to  shelter  from 
the  storm  and  blast ;  to  screen  £rom 
blame  ;  to  shelter  from  violence. 

"  A  ridge  of  hills 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  th*  earth  anA 

seats  of  men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts." 


MlLTOlT. 


**It^ 


lastUl 


And  calmy  bay,  on  th'  one  side  shdtered 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hill.** 
Spenser. 

Shield  (A.S.  scyLd),  while  it  bears 
generally  the  same  meaning  as  Screen 
and  Shelter,  involves  more  the  idea  of 
personal  effort,  and  voluntary  action. 
It  is  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  or  defence.  Generally 
speaking  arrangements  screen,  cir- 
cumstances shelter,  persons  shield. 

"God  sehUde  us  fro  the  werre."— R. 
BauNiTB. 

HIDEOUS.    Shocking. 

H  iDEOus  (  O.  Fr.  kideui)  is  primarily 
frightful  to  behold,  as  a  hideous  mon- 
ster. It  has  been  extended  to  sounds, 
as  a  hideous  noise.  I1ie  effect  of 
the  hideous  is  produced  through  the 
senses  or  the  imagination,  not  through 
the  pure  reason. 

Shoceino  (Fr.  ckoCf  a  shock,  a  colU' 
sion)  acts  with  more  sudden  effect, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  moral  feelings 
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•nd  the  taste.  Things  can  be  only 
casual] J  shocking;  bat  hideousness 
IS  a  pemanent  qiialitj.  The  hideous 
contradicts  only  beau^ ;  the  shocking 
contradicts  morality. 

'*  The  war-dance  consists  of  a  great  ra- 
nety  of  violent  modomi  and  AMfetnw  contor- 
tioos  of  the  limbs,  daring  which  the  conn, 
tftnanee  also  performs  its  part."— Cook's 

"The  grossest  and  most  thockutg  ril- 
lanies."— SscKBB. 

HIGH.    Tall.    Lorrv. 

High  (A,  S.  hedh),  as  regards  their 
purely  physical  application,  has  an 
additional  sense  to  that  of  the  other 
two,  as  denoting,  1,  continuous  ex- 
tension upwards^  and  2,  position  at 
a  point  ot  elevation.  A  tree  may  be 
hi^h,  tall,  or  lofty.  Clouds  are  nig^h 
without  being  tiul.  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
other  two,  High  denotes  considerable 
elevation.  So  we  say,  a  high  house, 
but  not  a  high  man. 

Tall  (origin  uncertain;  means  high 
in  stature,  that  is,  with  a  slendemess 
as  well  as  height,  and  implies  growth 
upwards,  natural  or  artificial.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  tall  man,  tree,  column, 
mast,  but  not  of  a  tall  mountain  or 
house. 

Lomr  {loft,  an  upper  room,  prop, 
meaning  air;  A.  S.  (t^'t,  Ger.  luft) 
denotes  an  imposing  elevation,  or  the 
union  of  expansion  with  height ;  as  a 
lofty  room.  High  and  Lopty  are 
applicable  to  moral  characteristics; 
TALL  is  not. 

*'  The  Aill  biasing  son. 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower." 
Milton. 

"  I  fear  to  go  ont  of  mj  depth  in  sonnd- 
uig  imaginary  fords  which  are  real  ^\h, 
and  wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philoso- 
phers hare  been  drowned,  while  none  of 
them  ever  got  orer  to  the  science  thej  had 
In  view."— BoLDroBROKS. 

'*  Did  ever  any  conc|Tieror  loftily  seated 
In  his  triumphal  ehanot  yield  a  spectacle 
so  gallant  and  magnifioent  ? "— Barbow. 

HILARITY.  Joviality  or 
Jollity. 

These  differ  as  the  subjects.  Hila- 
rity (Fr.  hilaritef  Lat.  hilaritatMm) 
belongs  to  social  excitement,  espe- 
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cially  of  the  table  am<Mig-  more  refined 
company;  Joviality  (Lat.  JMsJii, 
ot  or  belonging  to  Jupiter  or  Jete^ 
the  planet  Jupiter  haviiif  been  sop- 
posed  to  impart  the  mirtnfiil  chanc- 
ter  to  those  who  were  bom  under  it  i, 
to  the  same  thing  among  the  less  re- 
fined. It  is  only  to  state  the  ssme 
thin^  in  another  form,  to  say  that 
hilant)r  is  more  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  joviality  of  the  animal  8pirit&. 

"It  (music)  will  perform  all  this  is  u 
instant,  cheer  np  the  conntenanee,  expel 
ansterity,  brinfr  in  hiltaity.'*  —  Buarun, 
Anatomy  of  Aielaneholy, 

*'  The  sport  of  their  loodeat/ovto/ifitf  .**— 
Babbow. 

HINT.  SuGOBSTfON.  Intimatiox. 
Insinuation.    Innuendo. 

A  Hint  (A.  S.hentan,  to  pursue)  if 
an  indirect  communication  of  instrao- 
tion,  the  incompletely  expressed  form 
of  which  has  commonly  for  its  cause 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  hinter 
to  speak  more  fully  and  plainly. 

Suggestion  ^Lat.  suggestionemy  tf 
Aifit)  is  given  visibly  or  entire  to  the 
persons  receiving  it,  though  the  com- 
munication is  commonly  concealed 
from  others.  The  man  who  makes  a 
good  suggestion  claims  more  gratitude 
tnan  the  hinter,  who  shuns  responsi- 
bility, unless  it  is  the  best  that  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstaooes. 
Both  Hint  and  Suggest  have  ordi- 
narily reference  to  practical  aasistance 
and  directions,  Hint  referring  to  the 
present  or  the  past,  and  SuooESTio?f 
to  the  future;  a  hint  of  danger,  s 
suggestion  how  to  avoid  it.  But  Hint 
rather  concerns  matters  of  know- 
ledge; Suggest,  matters  of  conduct. 

To  Intimate  (Lat.  tntl!mare,  to  make 
known)  meant  at  first  to  share  secretly 
or  privately,  in  which  sense  it  is  at 
present  obsolete.  It  now  mean*  to 
give  obscure  or  indirect  notice,  or  to 
suggest  apart  from  others.  It  is  ia 
this  point  that  Intimate  differs  from 
Hint  and  Suggest,  which  relate  to 
the  affairs  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
hint  or  suggestion  is  made ;  while  In- 
timate may  relate  primarily  to  the 
mind  or  intentions  or  him  who  makef 
the  intimation.  I  give  another  a  hint, 
or  make  him  a  suggestion ;  intimate 
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saj  own  wishes  or  purpose.  But  the 
sabjeet  of  the  intimation  is  commonly 
one  in  which  the  other  is  personaUj 
•ooncemed. 

To  iNsfNUATB  (Lat.  initnuare^  to 
makg  on§*t  way  to,  to  make  known)  is  to 
introduce  gmduallj  and  artfulhr,  to 
state  by  remote  allusion.  Like  Hint, 
it  comes  commonly  from  a  wish  to 
impart  a  fact  or  an  mi  preseion  without 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  plainly 
stating  it. 

An  Innuendo  is  a  law  term,  ez- 
gressing  a  manner  of  indicating  by  a 
nod  (rnnusndo,  gerund  of  Lat.  innuh-ey 
to  nod  to)  a  person  or  thing  meant, 
when  otherwise  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  is  now  used  much  in  the 
aame  sense  as  Insinuation,  but  as 
more  expressive  of  specific  aim  at 
personal  character  and  conduct;  and 
18  couched  in  language  of  double 
meaning,  as  insinuation  is  couched  in 
language  of  indirect  application. 

*'  He  hath  fre^uentlj  taken  the  hint  from 
Ttrj  triflinff  objections  to  strengthen  his 
former  works  by  sereral  most  material  con- 
siderations and  eonrindng  arguments.** — 
Nelsok,  Life  of  BuU. 
**  If  good  ?    Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggu- 

IKliose  horrid  image  doth  nnflx  my  hair, 
And  make  my  sealed  heart  knock  at  my 

ribs. 
Against  the  nse  of  nature?** 

Shauspkarb,  Macbeth. 
**  Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed 
me,  had  prevailed  with  them  to  propose 
this  treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay 
hold  on  the  opportunity,  intimatiHg  by  his 
words  and  gestures  that  if  I  refused  it  I 
should  not  have  another."  —  LUDLOW, 
Memoirs. 

"  Cervantes  made  Don  Quixote  say, '  If 
the  stories  of  chivalry  be  lies,  so  must  it 
also  be  that  there  ever  was  a  Heetor  or  an 
Arhilles,  or  a  Trojan  war.'  A  sly  stroke  of 
satire  by  which  this  mortal  foe  of  chivalry 
would,  I  suppose,  insmmaU  that  the 
Grecian  rmnanees  were  just  as  extravagant 
and  as  little  credible  as  the  Qothic.*' — 
HuRD. 

"  As,  by  the  way  of  innuendo, 
Lnens  is  made  a  non  Ineendo." 

ChubchiiX. 

HIRELING.    Mercenary. 

Hirelino  (A.  8.  kfr,  wages)  is  one 
who  serves  or  acts  for  hire,  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  term  of  venality,  though 
never  one  of  honour. 


Mercenary  (Lat.  mtrcenariuty  one 
hired  for  wagesyia  aUM>  one  who  serves 
for  waces,  but  is  en^ployed  exclusively 
in  a  bad  sense  when  used  of  the  charac- 
ter, though  not  so  when  used  of  the  em- 
ployment. Hired  soldiers,  called  mer- 
cenaries, may  earn  their  wa^s  honour^ 
ably.  A  mercenary  match  is  one  made 
for  the  sordid  love  of  money.  The 
acting  for  profit  exclusively  in  any 
way  IS  called  mercenary. 

"The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  aa 
hireling."— BiHB. 

**  This  is  to  show  both  how  tyranny  stands 
in  need  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  how  those 
mercenone*  are  by  mutual  obligation  firmly 
assured  unto  the  tyrant.** — Balboh. 

HISTORY.  Annalb.  Chroni- 
cles. 

Annals  (Lat.  anna/ti,  a  record  of 
the  oceurrence*  of  a  ytor\  the  bare 
public  registration  of  events  connected 
with  the  progress  of  afifairs  of  state, 
are  the  germ  and  rudiments  of  history. 
These  are  followed  by  Chroniclss 
(Gr.^^oyixo,  i.«.,  Biffxia,  papers,  books, 
relating  to  time^  Xi^)f  ^l^uih  are  only 
ampler  narratives,  and  fall  short  of 
that  analvsis  of  motive  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  needed  to 
make  up  the  idea  of  philosophic 
History.  By  a  poetic  licence.  Annals 
is  used  as  an  elegant  word  for  His- 
tory ;  as,  **  The  snort  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor." — Gray. 

"  For  justly  Cesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays ; 
It  is  to  kMory  he  trusts  for  praise." 

Pops. 

For  among  so  manv  writers  there  hath 
none  to  my  knowiedse  published  any 
i,  plain,  and  mere  £ngfish  hittory.  For 
some  of  them  of  purpose  meaning  to  write 
short  notes  in  manner  of  annalet,  commonly 
called  abridgments,  rather  touch  the  times 
when  things  were  done  than  declare  the 
manner  of  the  doings.'*— Oraftoh. 

"  A  chronider  should  well  in  divers  tongues 

be  seen. 
And  eke  in  all  the  arts  he  ought  to  have  a 

sight. 
Whereby  he  might   the  truth  of  diven 

actions  deem. 
And  both  supply  the  wants,  correct  that  is 
At." 


^, 


not  righ 


Mimntrfar  AfagistraUs. 


HOARD.    Treasure. 
Hoard  (A.  S.  hard)  is  to 
with  commonly  some  degree  of  pri- 
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Taey  or  aecreoy,  aod  ii  a  term  of  col- 
lectire  application. 

Tbbasuri  (Fr.  trisoTj  Lat.  thetau- 
rui)  is  applicable  to  a  single  thinff  or 
to  a  numoer.  We  board  tbat  wbich 
we  believe  may  stand  us  in  good  stead ; 
we  treasure  that  which  is  intrinsically 
valuable,  or  on  which  we  personally 
place  a  value. 

"  At  some  lone  miser  Tisittng  his  store 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it 

o'er. 
Boarda  after  hoartU  his  rising  raptures  fill ; 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting 

still.'* 

Goldsmith. 

HOLD.  Arrest.  Detain.  Keep. 
Retain.  Preserve.  Conserve.  In- 
tercept. 

To  Hold  (A.  S.  healdaUf  kaldan)  as 
used  in  a  purel^r  physical  sense,  is  to 
cause  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position  or 
relation,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
voluntary  agents  and  mechanical  foroe 
or  support. 

To  Arrest  (O.  Fr.ar«rt«r,  to  cause 
to  stop)  is  to  exercise  a  holding  power 
upon  what  is  in  action,  movement,  or 
progress,  and,  like  Hold,  may  be  either 
voluntary  or  mechanical. 

To  Detain  (Lat.  ditinare)  is  a 
milder  term  than  Arrest,  the  result 
being  physical,  but  the  cause  not 
neoeuarily  so;  as,  to  be  detained  by 
important  business ;  or  by  physical 
causes  operating  indirectly  upon  the 
person;  as^  to  be  detained  by  an  acci- 
dent. It  IS  to  hold  against  external 
movement  or  claim. 

Keep  ^A.  S.  e^n)  is  to  hold  in 
some  desirable  relation  to  one's  self, 
whether  direct  possession  or  not, 
against  separating  or  depriving  forces, 
and  henoe  has  often  the  sense  of  guar- 
dianship. 

Retain  (Lat.  rWinire)  is  to  keep  as 
against  any  intrinsic  alteration  or  loss 
of  power  to  hold  j  as,  a  metal  retains 
heat;  I  still  retain  my  intention. 

To  Preserve  (Lat.  praervare)  is 
to  cause  to  continue  whole,  unbroken, 
or  unimpaired ;  as,  to  preserve  fruits, 
to  preserve  silence.  He  kept  silence, 
that  is,  as  something  from  which  he 
would  not  part.    He  held  his  tongue, 


that  is,  as  something  which  he  woald 
not  allow  to  move.  He  retained  his 
silence,  that  is,  in  spite  of  attempts  lo 
induce  him  to  abandon  it  He  pr^ 
served  silence,  that  is,  from  being 
broken.  The  idea  of  preservation  is 
that  of  provision  against  deteriorating 
or  destructive  influences,  accideots, 
dangers.  Vigilance  and  the  use  of 
preventive  or  counteractive  means  are 
the  methods  of  preservation. 

Conservation  stands  to  preserva- 
tion  as  the  moral  to  the  matenal. 
That  which  is  kept  in  physical  io- 
tegritjr  is  preserved.  This  may  be  the 
act  of  a  moment,  that  which  is  con- 
tinuously sustained  in  moral  integritj 
is  conserved. 

That  is  Intercepted  (Lat  inter- 
cdfUtrt,  to  intercept)  which  is  arrested 
between  two  points,  as  the  point  of 
departure  and  arrival,  or  some  point 
in  space,  and  the  spectator  or  auditor. 
Obstructive  interposition  is  intercep- 
tion. 

"  A  valiant  protector,  a  carefial  eanserter 
and  an  happy  enlarger  of  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  your  country/'— EIacklyt. 

"  Remember,  mortal  princes,  ye  be  but 
dust  Ye  be  no  Gods.  God  will  shortly  ia- 
tereept  your  breath." — Jots  on  Domei. 

"A  person  lays  hold  upon  a  thin^  vbea 
he  takes  possession  of  it,  and  claims  it  as  his 
right  and  property.  In  this  sense  the 
apoetle  speaks  with  much  diffidence  and 
humility  of  his  hope  of  laying  hold  of  bis 
reward. "— HoRSLBT. 
"  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  nerer  had  I 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dsr^st." 

"  If  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after' 
wards  refuses  to  restore  it,  this  injury  coor- 
sists  in  the  detaining^  and  not  in  the  enginsl 
taking ;  and  the  regular  method  for  me  t» 
recover  possession  is  by  action  of  detenoe." 
-^StaU  Trials, 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f  "*— Bible. 

'•  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sinsfe 
retain,  they  are  retained.^— Ibid. 

"  In  this  case,  would  this  man,  thinkw<>, 
aet  rationally,  should  he,  upon  the  slender 
possibility  of  escaping,  otherwise  neslert 
the  sure  infkllible  preservation  of  his  life  \>j 
easting  away  his  rich  goods  ?  "^SoUTH. 

HOMAGE.     Fealty.    Court. 

Homage  (O.  Fr.  homagej  L.  l^t. 
}u>minaticwn^  K^Minem^  a  man)  was  the 
act  by  which  a  feudal  inferior  pro- 


[honesty] 

feesed  himaelf  to  be  the  man  or  sub- 
ject of  the  feudal  lord. 

Fealty  (0.  Fr.  fealte,  Lat.  /Wc^T- 
tatem)  was  the  Jidelity  of  such  a 
tenant ;  and,  more  stnctly,  a  lower 
species  of  homage  made  oy  oath  on 
tne  part  of  such  tenants  as  were  bound 
to  jMersonal  service. 

CocRT  (O.  Fr.  corty  Mod.  Fr.  cour^ 
an  enclosed  space)  is  to  endeavour  to 
gain  iavour  by  such  demeanour  or 
acts  as  are  p^tctised  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  In  present  parlance,  we 
paj  homage  to  men  of  excellence, 
virtue,  or  power,  or,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  to  the  excellences  themselves ; 
we  show  fealty  to  principles  by  which 
we  have  professed  to  be  guided,  or  to 
p<>rson8  who  are  not  so  far  our  supe- 
riors as  is  implied  in  Homage.  And 
we  pay  court  when  we  desire  personal 
favour,  consulting  the  character  and 
humour  of  the  person  to  whom  we 
pay  it. 
"  All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  wood,  and 

springs. 
Thy  gentle  ministers  who  come  to  pajr 
Thee  Aonuipe,  and  acknowledge  thee  their 

What  doubt'st  Thou  !  Son  of  God,  sit  down 

and  eat."  Milton. 

"  Stndions  to  win  your  consort,  and  seduce 
Her  from  chaste /aoAy  to  jojs  impure." 
rarroH. 
"  Needs  a  shipwrecked  seaman  be  courted 
to  come  to  shore,  or  a  weary  traveller  to  a 
place  of  rest!  "—Bishop  Bevxridgk. 

HONESTY.  Sincerity.  Up- 
rightness.   Probity.     Integrity. 

Honesty  (Fr.  honnStete)  is  a  per- 
fectly plain  and  unambiguous  term. 
It  denotes  in  the  worthiest  sense  more 
than  commercial  strictness  of  dealing. 
Honesty  is  a  virtue  of  man  in  every 
state  of  life.  Consistent  honesty 
would  be  perfect  social  virtue,  the 
whole  duty  to  one's  neighbour,  fair- 
ness and  straightforwardness  of 
thought,  speech,  purpose,  or  con- 
duct. 

Sincerity  (Fr.  sincerity)  has  a 
double  meaning,  either,  1,  reality  of 
conviction  or  earnestness  of  purpose ; 
or,  2,  exemption  from  unfairness  or 
dishonesty.  The  one  is  the  condition 
of  mind  in  itself;  the  other,  the  rela- 
tion of  this  state  to  practical  matters. 
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Hence  a  man  may  be  sincere  and  dis- 
honest. Sincere  in  his  profession  of 
his  purpose,  and  dishonest  in  the 
means  he  employs  to  effect  it.  Sin- 
cerity is  a  virtue  so  far  as  it  forbids 
us  to  say  one  thing  and  think  another. 

Uprightness  is  honesty  combined 
with  a  native  dignitv  of  character;  it 
belongs  to  men  who  can  mix  with 
their  fellow-men  and  retain  an  inde- 
pendent beai'ing;  while  the  poorest 
labouring  man  who  has  no  contact 
with  the  world  may  be  strictly  honest. 
As  commonly  taken,  honesty  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  principle  as  of  act 
and  habit.  A  man  is  said  to  be  honest 
who  will  not  defraud,  directly  or  in- 
directly. An  honest  tradesman  asks 
fair  prices,  and  sells  ffood  articles. 
He  may  be  a  sad  slanderer,  and  de- 
prive others  of  their  due  in  this  re- 
spect ;  yet  the  world  would  still  call 
him  honest. 

Probity  (Fr,  prohit^)  and  In- 
tegrity (Fr.  inttgrit^)  are  higher 
terms,  indicative  of  higher  virtues  and 
larger  characteristics.  The  man  of 
prooity  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  not 
merely  of  habit ;  he  is  far  more  than 
commercially  honest;  he  gives  men 
their  due  in  all  respects.  He  is  up- 
right in  those  obligations  which  the 
law  does  not  touch.  Integrity  come» 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  desire 
to  keep  that  whole  in  oneself  which 
ought  not  to  be  broken.  It  will  show 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  a  trust  or  th& 
execution  of  an  office,  but  not  onlv  so. 
To  the  man  of  integrity  life  itself  is  a 
trust.  Fidelity  to  the'  oblis ations  of 
law  and  duty  suffice  for  probity.  In- 
tegrity is  a  habitual  regard  to  the 
pnnciples  of  morality  and  conscience, 
integrity  is  the  quality  of  the  man 
who  is  firm  and  constant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  It  stands  opposed 
to  corruption .  Probity  is  virtue  under 
a  negative  aspect.  Do  to  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you 
IS  the  rule  of  virtue.  Do  not  to  others 
what  you  would  not  that  they  should 
do  to  you  is  the  rule  of  probity.  Fi- 
delity to  law,  to  morals  and  conscience 
whicn  are  prohibitive  in  their  force, 
constitutes  probity. 

"  Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  pre- 
fer their  duty  and  their  promise  before  tAeis 
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psMions  or  their  intareit,  and  is  proporly 
the  object  of  tmst.  In  onr  huiruge  itgoct 
rather  by  the  aame  of  Aonet^,  though  what 
we  call  an  honegt  man  the  Romans  called  a 
good  man."— Sir  W.  Txxplb. 

"  Let  OS  consider  that  rincerity  is  a  dntjr 
no  less  plain  than  important,  that  onr  eon- 
sciences  require  it  of  ns,  and  reproach  as  for 
every  breach  of  it."— Kjfox. 

"  '  Then/  says  the  good  Psalmist,  *  shall 
I  not  be  ashamed ; '  that  is,  then  may  I 
safely  confide  in  my  own  innocence  and  up- 
rightness, when  I  have  respect  nnto  all  Thy 
commandments."— Attsrbubt. 

"  If  we  eonld  once  get  onnelves  possessed 
of  this  probity,  this  parity  of  mind  and 
heart,  it  woald  better  instract  as  in  the  ose 
of  onr  liberty,  and  teach  as  to  distangnish 
between  good  and  evil." — SH1.BP. 

'*  hdegritv  ondannted  goes 

Throngh  Libyan  aands  and  Scythian  snows. 

Or  where  Hjxlaspes  wealthy  side 

Pays  tribnte  to  the  Persian  pride." 

RosooMMOir,  Horace. 

HOPE.  Expectation.  Tro«t. 
Confidence.    Assurance. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  reposing 
of  the  mind  upon  the  future.  The 
anticipation  of  the  future  is  common 
to  Hope  (A.  S.  hopianj  to  hope)  and 
Expectation  (Lat.  exspectationeniy  a 
looking  outy  an  expecting).  In  propor- 
tion as  it  is  welcome,  we  hope;  in 
nroportion  as  it  is  certain,  we  expect. 
We  may  expect,  hut  not  hope  for,  an 
occurrence  which  will  cause  us  pain. 
Hope  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul, 
a  quality  which  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  age.  The  young  who  live 
in  the  future  are  full  of  hope.  It  is 
an  active,  energetic  force,  well  fitted 
to  the  time  df  life,  which  needs  en- 
couragement and  support  in  its  work. 

Confidence  and  Assurance  closely 
resemble  each  other ;  but  Confidence 
(^Lat.  eonftdentia)i&  properly  used  only 
in  relation  to  moral  agents,  and  on  the 
ground  of  probity  of  character.  As- 
surance (Fr.  assurer f  to  secure^  tur, 
shcnruSf  Eng.  sure)  is  confidence  in 
one's  self,  or  such  confidence  as  flows 
from  internal  conviction  upon  matters 
of  fact.  Assurance  is  passive ;  con- 
fidence is  active.  Confidence  is  such 
assurance  as  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
security  or  reliance.  We  have  assur- 
ance in  ourselves,  we  have  confidence 
in  otherv. 


SYNONYMS  [hope] 

To  Trust  (to  think  true)  ia  to  rest 
upon  another  as  able  to  bear  what  we 
impose ;  so  we  trust  or  not  in  what  is 
solid  or  unsolid ;  men,  who  are  trust- 
worthy or  otherwise;  statements, 
which  may  be  veracious  or  not; 
strength  or  efforts,  which  may  or  may 
not  oe  equal  to  the  task.  Trust  in 
opinion  is  belief^  in  religious  opinion, 
faith  ;  in  pecuniair  worth,  stability, 
and  integrity,  credit;  and  in  mors! 
probity,  combined  with  sufficiency  of 
power,  confidence.  As:iuranoe  is  based 
upon  mental  confidence  on  moral 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  thing  ex- 
pected. 

"  Hope  is  the  encoaragemeat  given  to 
desire,  the  pleasing  expeetaacy  that  its  ob- 
jeet  shall  be  obtained.''— Cooajt. 

*'  la  its  general  operation  the  indnlgeace 
of  hope  is  mixed  with  certain  portions  of 
donbt  and  solicitude;  bat  when  doabt  is 
removed,  and  the  expectation  becomes  san- 
gnine,  hope  rises  into  joy." — ibid. 

'*  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  trusts 
his  bodily  senseseonceming  external  objects 

E laced  at  a  convenient  distance." — Bishop 
[OBSLET. 

"  Yet  not  terrible 
That  I  shonld  fear ;  not  sociably  mild. 
Like  Raphael,  that  I  shonld  much  eon/ide  ; 
Bat  solemn,  whom,  not  to  offend. 
With  reverence  I  mast  meet,  and  then  re 
tire."  Milton. 

"  On  informing  him  of  oar  difflcalties  snd 
asking  whether  we  might  ventore  acroM 
the  plain,  he  bid  as,  like  Cesar,  with  an  air 
of  assurance,  follow  him  and  fear  nothing." 

— OlLPIK. 

HOPELESS.    Desperate. 

Hopeless  is  an  epithet  of  things ; 
Desperate  (Lat.  disDirdrej  to  give  up 
hope,  part,  desperdtus)  of  things  and 
persons.  Hopeless  is  lets  strong  than 
Desperate,  because  it  sometimes  de- 
notes no  more  than  an  absence  of  hope 
of  success  in  matters  where  success 
ia  desirable  and  desired,  bat  no  more. 
A  project  may  have  been  hopeless 
from  the  first  ^  so  that  no  real  hope 
was  placed  in  it.  A  desperate  under- 
taking is  one  which  is  associated  with 
great  if  not  absolute  abmdanment  of 
hope,  in  what  is  not  only  desired  but 
begun.  It  deserves,  however,  to  he 
observed,  that  the  full  force  of  de- 
mair  does  not  survive  in  the  adjective 
Desperate.  There  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  hope  in  a  desperate  undertaking; 


[however] 

"though  a  desperate  act  must  be  the 
simple  result  of  despair. 

'  These  words  are  part  of  that  Tision  of 
-the  -i-alJej  of  bones,  wherein  the  prophet 
£sekiel  doth,  in  a  verf  loftj  and  hvelj 
manner,  set  out  the  lost  and  hopeleu  state 
«f  Israel,  then  ander  captivitj.**— Attkb- 

BI7BT. 

"  80  Satan,  whom  repulse  npon  repulse 
Jiet  ever,  and  to  shamefnl  silence  brought. 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  thongh  desperate  of  sne- 

cess. 
And  his  vain  importnnitj  porsnes.** 

Milton. 

HOST.    Army.    Armament. 

Host  ( Lat.  hostiSf  an  enemy)  denotes 
«n  opposing  or  hostile  force'  of  indefi- 
nite number,  not  strictly  organized ; 
hence,  generally,  a  very  numerous 
collection. 

Army  (Fr.  armee.  Lat.  armtitutf 
4irmeH)is  composed  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  organized  soldiers. 

Armament  (Lat.  armdmenta,  im- 
fUments,  tackling)  is  a  term  which 
draws  the  attention  primarily  to  the 
equipment,  and  secondarily  to  the 
forces.  It  is  a  body  of  forces  equipped 
for  war,  and  is  applicable  both  to  sea 
4ind  land  forces.  Musketry,  artillery, 
and  all  munitions  of  war  are  impliea 
an  an  armament. 

"They  below 
Xie  well  equipped  and  sheltered,  nor  re 

mote 
The  whole  nnited  armament  of  Qreece  at 

Sahunis."  Olovxr. 

HOUSE.  Family.  Lineage. 
Race.    Stock. 

House  (A.  S.  hus\  when  employed 
as  a  synonym  with  Uie  rest  here  given, 
isi  only  emploTed  of  very  distinguishea 
iamilies,  as  the  House  of  Austria^  the 
liouse  of  York  or  Lancaster,  and  is  an 
liistorical  term  comprising  successive 
g^enerations. 

Family  (Lat.  fdmUiaf  a  houtehold) 
denotes  those  who  descend  from  one 
common  progenitor;  hence  the  term 
may  be  apphed  to  the  whole  human 
race  or  **iamily  of  man."  Family 
is  more  used  of  the  middle  classes, 
House  of  those  of  the  highest  quality. 
Families  are  spoken  of  m  connexion 
with  alliances,  houses  with  high  dig- 
nities and  titles. 
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Lineage  (Fr.  lignagef  ligne,  a  Uns) 
is  that  common  line  of  descent  which 
constitutes  the  house  or  family. 

Race  (Fr.  racef  O.  H.  G.  reixa,  a 
line :  LittrI)  is  more  oomprehenslve, 
indefinite,  and  broad ;  as,  the  human 
race,  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  race 
— vindicating  masses  of  men  ethnologi- 
cally  one. 

Stock  (A.  S.  itoe)  is  an  analogous 
term,  in  which  the  descendants  or 
children  are  referred  to  their  parents 
or  ancestors,  as  the  scion  belongs  to 
the  stem.  The  term  is  commonly 
employed  when  the  quatities  of  the 
nature  are  considered  as  inherited  or 
congenital.  Men  come  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  stock. 
"Thj  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor   thj 


From  Dardanns." 


DXKHAM. 


HOWEVER.  Yet.  Neverthe- 
less. Notwithstanding.  Still. 
But. 

But  (A.  S.  frutoti,  except^  besides) 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  which  might 
be  expressed  by  the  phrases,  ^*  But 
yet."  and,  "  But  on  the  contrary ; "  as, 
*'This  is  not  summer,  but  it  is  as 
warm  I "  and,  ''This  is  not  summer, 
but  winter."  It  is  with  the  first  of 
these  meanings  that  the  other  terms 
given  above  are  synonymous.  How- 
ever has  a  waiving  or  cancelling 
force.  **  However,  the  matter  is  not 
important,"  would  mean,  that  in  any 
case  it  is  so,  whether  what  had  been 
advanced  were  admitted  or  not.  It 
seems  equivalent  to  saying  that  what 
follows  is  so  indisputable,  that  the 
speaker  is  willing  to  forego  all  that 
has  been  said.  Yet  is  stronger  than 
But;  and  Still  yet  stronger.  It  does 
not  cancel,  but  retains  previous  ar- 

Siment,  and  admits  it ;  maintaining 
at  what  follows  is  not  removed  for 
all  that.  ''  All  you  say  is  true  ;  still 
I  think."  Notwithstanding  and 
Nevertheless  are  still  stronger ; 
Nevertheless  being  the  strongest  of 
all.  Yet  brings  into  contrast  both 
expanded  statements  and  simple 
ideas.  **  Addison  was  not  a  good 
speaker;  yet  he  was  an  admirable 
writer,"  might  have  been  rendered 
by,  '^  Addison  was  not  an  orator,  but 
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a  writer ; "  or,  *'  Addison  was  inelo- 
quent,  yet  acoomplished ; "  where  it 
will  be  observed  that  But  follows  a 
negative  expression,  and  Yet  a  posi- 
tive and  aaverse,  or  seemingly  ad- 
verse, one ;  or,  oonveraely,  *'  He  was 
accomplished,    but     not    eloquent. " 

NEVBRTHELFSSand  NoTWrrUSTANDINO 

are  almost  identical;  they  have  no 
difference  beyond  that  which  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  structure  of 
these  composite  forms.  First,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Nevertheless  is  a 
conjunctive  abverb,  while  N  or  with - 
STANDING  is  also  used  as  a  preposition. 
'*He  contradicted  me,  but  1  main- 
tained the  truth  of  what  I  had  said, 
notwith8tandine,"or, "  nevertheless ;" 
but  we  might  also  say,  **  I  maintained 
my  statement,  notwithstanding  his 
contradiction ; "  where  N  evbrthelbss 
could  not  have  been  used.  This  force, 
however,  has  grown  up  out  of  trans- 
position of  the  order ;  in  old  and  more 
formal  English,  it  would  have  been, 
**  His  contradiction  of  me  notwith- 
standing; "that  is,  affording  no  effec- 
tual opposition.  Notwithstanding 
implies  that  the  fact  stated  remains 
true;  Nevertheless,  that  its  ^brce 
remains  undiminished. 

HUE.    Colour.    Tint. 

Hue  (A.  S.  hiw,  heowy  appearance) 
wa8  formerly  written  hew.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  compound  of  one 
or  more  colours,  so  forming  an  inter- 
venient  shade. 

The  Colours  (Fr.  couleury  I^at. 
cUbrem)  are  properly  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  deduced  from  light  by 
the  prism. 

Tint  (Fr.  telnte)  is  a  colour  or  hue 
faintly  exhibited.  With  painters  a 
tint  is  a  subdued  colour,  weakened  in 
the  case  of  oil  colours  by  white,  and 
in  water  colours  by  water.  Hue  is  a 
vague  conversational,  rhetorical,  or 
poetical  term.  Colour  is  strictly  ar- 
tistic and  scientific.  Unlike  Tint, 
both  Hue  and  Colour  are  applicable 
to  white. 

"  His  robe,  with  lucid  pearls  betpriakled 

o'er, 
ReceiTes  a  snowy  hue  unknown  before.'* 
HooLB,  Tasso. 


**  I  took  it  for  a  iairj  vision 

Of  some  Wkj  ere«tare«  of  the  element. 

That  in  ue  colours  of  the  rainbow  liTe." 

MlLTOV. 

"  Or  blend  in  beanteons  tint  the  ooloorcd 
Pope. 


HUGE.  Enormous.  Prodigious. 
Vast. 

These  terms  express  excessive  sise. 
Huge  (0.  Fr.  ahugCf  huge,  vatt : 
Skeat,  Eiym.  Diet.)  denotes  great 
siie,  with  shapelesaness  or  massive- 
ness  preponderating  over  proportion. 

Enormous  (LaU  cnormis,  irrtgular^ 
enormoui)  is  huge  of  its  particular 
kind,  far  exceeding  its  own  proper 
average  or  standanL 

Prodigious  (Lat.  prodigidfuty  pr*- 
digium,  a  prodigif)  expresses  sise  cs 
quanti^  such  as  proauces  astonish- 
ment in  our  own  minds. 

Vast  (Fr.  vatle,  lAt.  vu$tus,  wastey. 
vtut)  expresses  the  quality  of  great 
superficial  extent. 
'« The  knight  himself  even  trembled  at  his 

fall. 
Bo  Aii^e  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seemed." 

SPERSKR. 
*'  And  on  the  other  hand,  had  man's  hodj 
been  made  too  monstrously  strong,  too 
enormmuly  gigantic,  it  would  hare  rendered 
him  a  dangerous  tyrant  in  the  world,  too 
strong  in  some  respects  even  for  his  own 
kind,  as  well  as  the  other  creatarra."— 
DXRHAM. 


'  We  mar  jnstly,  I  say,  stand  i 
that  men  sfaonld  be  so  prodigitmUy  supine 


and  negligent  in  an  affsir  of  this  impor- 
tance as  we  see  they  generally  are." — 
Sharp. 

*'  What  a  vast  field  for  contemplation  is 
here  opened  J  "— WooLAflXOW. 

HUNGER.    Appetite. 

Hunger  (A.  S.  hungor)  relates  to  a 
strong  craving  of  food,  either  from 
too  long  an  Astinence  or  from  na^ 
tural  voracity. 

Appetite  (Lat.  appitxtuiy  eager  de- 
sire) belongs  more  to  the  taste,  and 
comes  of  the  disposition  of  the  organs 
to  find  pleasure  in  eating.  The  first 
is  the  more  urgent  but  less  nice,  and 
is  contented  with  what  is  enough. 
The  second  demands  less  imperatively, 
but  demands  a  greater  variety  of  afi- 
ment.  All  kinds  of  food  appease 
hunger,  while  none  excites  iu  Ap- 
petite is  more  delicate.  It  is  not  every 


t 


[hurt] 

dish  that  satisiies  it.  Hunger  is  a]^- 
peaaed,  appetite  satisfied.  Huneer  is 
a  want,  appetite  a  desire.  Hence 
Appetite  is  a  convertihle  term  for  de- 
sire ;  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
secondary  applications.  Sordid  or 
nohle  appetites.  We  speak  of  a  thirst, 
rather  than  hun^r,  for  glory  or  any 
other  specific  object  of  desire. 

HURT.  Damage.  Detriment. 
Injury.  Harm.  Prejudice.  In- 
justice.   Wrong.    Mischief. 

Hurt  (O.  Fr.  hurter.  Mod.  heurterf 
to  ttrike  agairut)  is  pnysical  injurv 
causing  pain,  and  is  applied  to  ani- 
mals as  having  a  sensiave  life,  and  to 
plants  as  being  quasi-sensiuve.  When 
used  of  the  mind  or  feelings,  hurt  is 
employed  analogouslv,  in  tne  sense 
of  receiyine  a  rude  shock ;  as,  ^'  His 
pride  was  hurt."  The  word  is  em- 
ployed in  its  strict  meaning  in  the 
tblfowing : — 

'*  The  leMt  Aurt  or  blow,  especially  npon 
the  head,  maj  make  it  (an  iniant)  sense- 
less, stopid,  or  otherwise  miserable  for 
erer.  "^Spectator. 

Some  de^e  of  physical  violence  is 
implied  m  Hurt.  A  subtle  noxious 
influence  would  injure,  but  not  hurt. 
The  constitution  might  be  injured  or 
harmed,  but  not  hurt,  by  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality. 

Damage  (O.  Fr.  damage j  orig. 
from  the  Lat.  damnuniy  loss  or  injury) 
is  harm  externally  inflicted  on  what 
is  of  value ;  as,  trees,  'movable  pro- 
perty, crops,  personal  reputation.  A 
slave  so  severely  hurt  as  to  lose  the 
use  of  a  limb  is  damaged,  as  being  a 
valuable  commodity,  but  the  term  is 
not  employed  of  bodily  injury  to  per- 
sons in  general. 

*'  That  to  the  ntmost  of  onr  abflity  we 
ooKht  to  repair  any  damage  we  hare  done 
to  others,  is  self-eTident."— Beattie. 

This  refers  of  course  only  to  such 
damage  as  involves  a  wrong  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  damage  may  be 
purely  material,  as  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  a  storm,  or  as  in  the  case 
given  above. 

Detriment  (Lat.  detrlmentum,  bss. 
damsge)  is  used  very  generically,  ana 
woola  include  loss  of  value  by  in- 
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temal  causes.  It  is  also  applied  to- 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  good  with- 
out having  a  strictly  appreciable 
value ;  as  a  detriment  to  religion  and 
morals.  It  stands,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  things  of  moru  value  as  dam- 
age to  things  of  materia]  value. 

"  Thongh  erery  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  yet  he  mnst  not  use  them  in 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth."— 5tote 
Trials. 

Injury  (Lat.  injuria,  injustice , 
harm)  has  the  purely  physical  mean* 
ing  of  permanent  hurt  to  physical  ob- 
jects, and  of  harm  to  whatever  is 
susceptible  of  it,  as  moral  beings,  and 
even  abstract  goods ;  as,  a  tree  is  in- 
jured by  a  storm ;  injury  to  a  man's 
person  or  to  his  character ;  injury  to- 
the  cause  of  religion  or  of  progress. 
The  word  Injury  is  one  of  the  rarer 
cases  in  which  a  term  of  moral  import 
has  become  applicable  in  a  physical 
sense,  instead  of  the  converse.    The 

Srimary  idea  is  that  of  wrong  or  a 
eed  against  justice.  As  such  deeds 
are  often  done  by  violence,  and  ac- 
companied bv  material  hurt,  the  term 
has  come  to  be  applicable  to  the  inflic- 
tion or  result  oi  violence  even  in  un- 
conscious subjects.  There  are  few 
words  in  the  English  language  having 
such  varied  and  extensive  applica- 
tions. 

*'  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  caose  by 
dwelling  on  trifling  arguments.** — ^Watts. 

Harm  (A.  S.  hearm,  ^iej\  injury) 
is  personal  and  intentional  injury, 
but  is  not  confined  to  this,  and  may 
be  unintentional  and  impersonal* 
Harm  is  that  sort  of  hurt  which 
causes  trouble,  difiicultv,  inconve- 
nience, loss,  or  impedes  the  desirable 
growth,  operation,  progress,  and  issue 
of  things.  Harm  is  that  which  con- 
tradicts or  counteracts  well-being,  and 
is  unfavourable  to  the  proper  energy 
of  what  has  activity.  Harm  is  as  wide 
a  term  as  Injury-,  from  which  it  differs 
but  slightly.      But   Harm    is   more 

{general  than  Injury,  more  va^e  and 
ess  specifiable ;  hence  harm  is  often 
undefined  or  undefinable  injur^r.     My 
watch  will  not  go.     It  is  plain  that 
I   some  harm  has  nappened  to  it;  j^-et 
I    I  can  perhaps  trace  no  sign  of  in- 
jury. 
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"  And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm,  70Q,  if 
^be  ibllowers  of  thmt  which  is  good  P"— 

Prejudice  (Lat.  prt^iidicium^  a 
.preceding  judgment,  disadvantage)  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and,  by  an  un- 
favourable extension  of  meaning, 
against  a  person;  hence  general^ 
harm.  It  is,  however,  employed  only 
of  persons  and  their  interests  or 
causes;  though  the  adjective  preju- 
dicial ha8  a  wider  application  m  the 
sense  of  hurtful.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  word  when  he  says — 
•*  To  seek  how  we  mmj  prejudice  the  foe." 

'M  am  Dot  to  prMidiee  the  oanse  of  mjr 
fellow  poets,  thongn  I  abandon  017  own  de- 
fenoe/— Dbtdkv. 

Injustice  is  the  principle  of  which 
injury  is  the  manifestation.  Injustice 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  moral  in- 
jury; a8,a  suspicion  which  does  another 
an  injustice.  Iinustice  relates  to  ex- 
istent rights,  which  are  disregarded 
or  violated ;  but  these  rights  are  of 
the  broadest  kind,  and  extend  even 
to  the  natural  claims  of  humanity. 

"  If  this  people  resembled  Nero  in  their 
extraraganee,  mach  more  did  they  (the 
Athenians)  resemble  and  even  exceed  him 
in  rmelty  and  injustice  ."—Burke. 

Wrong  (that  which  is  wrung  or 
turned  aside;  so  Fr.  tort,  Lat.  tortus, 
twisted)  is  an  injury  done  by  one  per- 
son to  another  in  express  violation  of 
justice.  It  may  be  oDserved  that  both 
injustice  and  wrong  lie  in  the  prin- 
ciple, injury  in  the  act.  So  one  may 
commit  a  wrong  or  an  injustice  with- 
out committing  an  injury,  supposing 
that  circumstances  turned  out  more 
favourably  or  less  uufavourablv  to  the 
person  than  we  contemplated  or  in- 
tended. On  the  other  hand,  where 
design  was  absent,  there  might  be  in- 
jury without  injustice.  Anything  is 
a  wrong  which  impairs  a  right  of 
whatever  kind  this  i^ght  may  be,  as 
of  property,  privilege,  honour,  repu- 
tation .  1  n  fact,  \V  Ro NG  commonly  ap- 
plies to  goods  and  reputation ;  it  roos 
one  of  one's  due. 

"  The  distinction  <rf  public  wrongs  from 
private,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  from 
«vil  injuries."— Blackstone. 

Mischief    (O.     Fr.    meschef,     the 
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bringing  to  a  bad  end  ;  met,  which  ii 
the  Xat.  minus,  leu,  and  chef,  Lat 
cdput,  a  head)  is  harm  or  damage 
produced  by  something  blameworthy, 
as  heedlessness,  neglect,  pervenitj, 
wantonness.  It  is  a  confusion  of 
thought  to  use  the  term  as  simplj 
equivalent  to  Injurious,  and  to  say, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  ^'The  heavy 
rains  have  been  mischievous  to  the 
crops,"  Mischief  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  bad  or  wantonly  injurious  intent, 
as  well  as  the  harm  in  which  it  re- 
sults, and  so  belongs  to  beinn  of  in- 
telligence and  will,  not  to  elemental 
or  mechanical  forces.  Mischief  is, 
however,  not  so  grave  a  term  as  in- 
jury or  damaee.  It  commonly  denotes 
not  so  much  destructive  as  detri- 
mental effects  produced  by  the  folW, 
idleness,  or  perversity  of  men.  An 
opposite  to  mischief  is  bonehief,  ijt. 
advantage,  good  fortune;  a  word  now 
obsolete.  It  would  seem  that  more 
latitude  might  be  allowed  to  the  noun 
Mischief  Uian  to  the  adjective  nus- 
chiewms.  The  latter  ought  to  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  injurious  intention, 
the  former  may  be  tised  analogously, 
and  is  a  convenient  term  to  express 
untoward  damage  which  is  not  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  but  which  has  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  soundness  of  a 
thing. 

"  Why  boasteth  thon  thyself,  thoa  tymnt, 
that  thou  canst  do  mi^ieff—EngUA 
Psalms. 

HUSBAND.    Spouse. 

The  Husband  (not  a  true  A.  S. 
word,  but  borrowed  from  Scand.,  and 
this  from  loel.  hiMndi,  the  master  of 
a  house  ;  I  eel.  hits,  a  house,  buandi, 
inhabiting,  part.:  Skeat,  Etym. Diet.) 
designates  the  phvsical  quality,  Uie 
Spouse  ( Fr.  ^oi(x,*Lat.  spondere,  part. 
sponsus,  to  betroth)  the  social  con- 
nexion. The  husband  answers  to  the 
wife,  as  the  man  to  the  woman.  The 
spouse  answers  to  the  spouse  as  one 
party  to  another.  The  spouse  is  the 
nigher,  more  spiritual  term ;  the  hus- 
band the  more  familiar.  The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  over  whom 
he  has  legal  rights.  The  spouse  is 
the  partner  of  the  wife  in  moral  as 
well  as  natural  union. 


[idea] 
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HYPOCRITE.    Dissembler. 

Hypocrite (Gr.  uvox^trfu^  an  actor) 
is  a  false  pretender  to  virtue  or  piety, 
and  is  a  Dissembler  (Lat  diisimti- 
Idtor)  as  to  one  half  of  his  character, 
that  is,  as  to  being  what  he  pretends 
not  to  be  (see  Dissemble),  but  not  as 
to  the  other,  namely,  the  not  being 
what  he  pretends  to  be.  Hypocrisy, 
it  has  been  observed,  is  the  nomage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue;  an  idea 
which  is  only  expanded  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'*  Hypocrisy  is  a  more  modest  way  of 
■inning.  It  thows  some  reyerence  to  reli- 
gion, and  doeii  so  far  own  the  worth  and 
ezoelleiicjr  of  it  as  to  acknowledge  that  it 
deserves  to  be  coonterfeited.*'— Tillot- 
sozr. 

"  ThoQ  liest,  dissembler!  on  thjr  brow 
I  read  distracted  horrors  figured  in  thy 
looks."  Ford. 


I. 

IDEA.  Notion.  Conception. 
Perception. 

The  perceiving  of  something  ex- 
ternal Dy  the  mind  through  the 
senses  is  called  a  sensation ;  the 
image  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  as  a 
matter  of  reflexion  is  an  Idea  (Gr. 
Viia ) .  The  idea  is  thus  present  to  the 
fancy,  and  independent  of  the  cause 
which  excited  it.  When  two  or  more 
ideas  are  combined,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression of  them  would  take  the  form 
of  an  affirmation,  this  is  a  Notion. 
<'  I  saw  the  moon  last  night; ''  this 
was  sensation  or  physical  perception. 
'*  I  recollect  the  image  of  wnat  I 
saw ;  "  this  is  the  idea.  I  connect  it 
with  roundness  of  shape,  so  as  to  say, 
'*  It  was  spherical ; "  this  is  a  notion. 
Ideas  are  taint  or  vivid,  vague  or  dis- 
tinct; notions  are  single  or  complex, 
true  or  false.  A  notion  is  true  of 
which  the  idess  are  veritably  asso- 
ciated in  fact ;  false  when  we  associate 
ideas  necessarily  or  naturally  inco- 
herent. In  a  complex  notion  we  often 
associate  some  that  are  naturally 
united  with  some  that  are  incoherent. 
The  truth  can  only  be  obtained  by 
disentangling    the  parts,  and    com- 


paring anew  the  parts  and  their  com- 
oinationti  with  experience.  Such  is 
the  sense  of  the  word  Idea,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Locke,  according 
to  the  Cartesian  system.  Before  him 
the  term  Idea,  as  employed  according 
to  the  system  of  Plato,  meant  the 
archetypes  or  patterns  of  created 
things,  as  they  existed  in  the  creative 
mind  before,  and  independently  of^ 
their  embodiment  in  outward  and 
visible  things. 

Conception,  according  to  Coleridge 
(Lat.  cottc^pere,  to  comprehend,  part. 
conceptus)j  is  a  conscious  act  ot  the 
understanding,  assimilating  objects 
or  impressions;  that  is,  referring 
them  to  the  same  general  class  or 
order  by  means  of  some  or  more  cha- 
racters m  common. 

Perception  (Lat.  perctp^,  to  per' 
ceive,  part  percepts)  is  a  term  of 
which  the  use  varies  with  philoso- 
phers. Its  older  use  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  consciousness. 
It  has  of  late  been  narrowed  to  the 
faculty  whereby  we  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  especially,  through  the 
senses,  of  the  external  world.  With 
others  perception  and  sensation  are 
confounded;  while  with  others,  again,, 
sensation  is  physical,  and  perception 
that  operation  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  external  things  which  follows  and 
is  based  upon  sensation. 

"  Socrates  and  Plato  suppose  that  ideas 
be  substances  separate  ana  distinct  from 
matter,  howbeit  sabsisting  in  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  Qod,  that  is  to  say,  of 
mind  and  understanding."  — Holland's 
Flutareh, 

"  Whatsoever  is  the  immediate  object  of 

r»rreption,  thought,  or  understanding  that 
call  idea."— Locke. 

*'  For  it  (the  mind)  being  once  furnished 
with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together 
in  several  compositions,  and  so  make 
variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examin- 
ing whether  they  exist  so  together  in  na- 
ture, and  hence  I  think  it  is  that  these 
ideas  are  called  notions,  as  they  had  thf  ir 
original  and  constant  existence  mwe  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of 
things."— Locks. 

"  By  sight  we  hare  a  conception  or  image 
composed  of  colour  and  figure,  whieh  is  all 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  inv- 
parteth  to  us  of  its  nature  by  the  eye.  By 
nearing  we  have  a  conception  called  sound." 
— HOBBS 
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**  Tbe  power  of  perception  is  that  we  call 
•ihe  DndenUndtog.  figrceptiotif  which  we 
BiAke  the  act  of  the  undentanding,  is  of 
three  ^irts— 1.  the  perception,  of  ideaa  in 
oiir  owu  minds ;  2,  the  perception  of  the 
jigniflcation  of  signs ;  3,  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  dis- 
tinct ideas."— Locke. 

IDEAL.    Imaginary. 

The  use  of  the  adjective  Ideal 
ilows  from  the  Platonic  use  of  the 
term  Idea.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the 
real,  but  abstracted  from  It.  The  ideal 
is  formed  from  the  actual  by  abstract- 
ing what  is  excellent  in  individual 
«pecimens  into  an  imaginary  whole. 
Imaginary  denotes  what  has  no 
existence  but  in  the  imagination.  In 
the  Ideal  the  component  parts  are 
real,  though  the  whole  may  oe  called 
Imaginary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  prac- 
tically met  with ;  but  the  Imaginary 
is  applicable  to  such  things  as  ntvr 
could  bt  met  with ;  things  created  by 
the  mind  independently  of  experience, 
as  the  animal  called  the  gnffin,  for 
instance. 

"  With  inward  Tiew, 
Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  torus 
Her  eye,  and  instant,  at   her   powerful 

glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear.^ 
Thomson. 

"When  time  shall  once  have  laid  his 
lenient  hand  on  the  passions  and  porsaits 
4>f  the  present  moment,  they  too  shall  lose 
that  imagmary  valne  which  heated  fancy 
now  bestows  npon  them." — Blair. 

IDEAL.    Model. 

When  these  terms  ap|>ear  as  syno- 
nym&y  it  is  that  either  might  be  taken 
to  mean  the  perfect  form  of  anything. 
Model  («m  'Example)  may  mean 
either  a  pattern  of  what  a  thing  is,  or 
a  pattern  of  what  it  might  be  at  the 
best.  In  the  latter  case,  it  stands  to 
the  Ideal  as  the  conception  to  the 
illustration.  The  Venus  de  Medicis 
is  the  ideal  oi  female  beauty  as  it  is  a 
conception  of  the  sculptor,  a  model  as 
it  is  a  statue. 

"  The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  hy  selecting 
and  assembling  in  one  whole  the  beanties 
and  perfections  which  are  osnally  seen  in 
diiferent  individuals,  excluding  everything 
defective  or  unseemly."— Flkmihq. 

*'  He  that  despairs  measures  Providence 
by  his  own  contracted  mo<ie/.*'->8ouTH. 
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IDENTITY.    Sameness. 

Sameness  (A.  S.  tame)  belongs  to 
things. 

Identity  (Fr.  idtntiti)  to  our  cog- 
nition of  the  things.  We  recognize 
sameness  when  we  establish  identity. 

IDIOT.    Fool. 

An  Idiot  (Gr.  IJurnvc,  >  privaU 
penoH  taking  no  part  in  public  affiun, 
and  so  ill  tn/brmed,  awkwardf  henoe, 
hy  a  modem  extension  of  meaning, 
of'  weak  mind)  is  one  who  is  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  intellectual  powers  of 
man.  He  is  a  bom  fool,  tne  mental 
condition  being  commonly  accompa- 
nied by  some  defect  in  the  physical 
formation. 

Fool  (  Fr.folffou,  crasjf)  is  capable 
of  other  meanings,  denoting,  «.f  .,a  pei^ 
son  of  very  languid  mind  and  duggish 
comprehension,  or  one  who  lives  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  practical 
wisdom. 

"An  idiot  or  natural  fool  Is  one  that  hath 
had  no  understanding  fh>m  his  nativity, 
and,  therefore,  is  by  law  presumed  never 
likely  to  attain  any."— BLAGKSTOra. 

*«  Thon  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  b 
not  quickened,  except  it  die." — JSiig.  Bible. 

IDLE.     Lazy.     Indolent. 

Idle  ( A.  S.  idel,  empty,  vain)  origi- 
nally meant  unprofitalue,  as,  ''idle 
pasture^,"'  that  is,  not  supporting 
cattle.  It  has  at  present  a  twofola 
meaning,  1 ,  unemployed,  and  2,  averse 
to  employment.  Idleneas  bears  refe- 
rence to  a  man's  proper  tasks  and 
duties.  He  who  escapes  from  the^;, 
and  will  do  nothing  useful,  is  idle, 
although  he  may  ^  far  from  Lazy 
(O.  Fr.  Uuche,  Mod.  Fr.  Uche,  lootey 
languifhing).  and  the  opposite  to  In- 
dolent, ialeness  is  consistent  with 
activity  in  other  matters  than  those 
of  duty  and  business,  as  in  reaction 
or  in  mischief. 

Indolent  (Lat.  tn,  not.  and  d^ere^ 
to  suffer  pain)  denotes  a  lo^e  of  ea.<« 
and  an  aversion  to  active  effort, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  It  a  pos- 
sible to  be  indolent  in  mind,  and  net 
in  body,  and  vice  vend.  Lazy  i«  s 
stronger  and  more  disparaging  term 
than  INDOLENT,  expressive  Ota  slothful 
habit   of  body,  to  which    physical 
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^effort,  and  espedallr  industrious  em- 
plojment,  is  nateiul.  Laziness  is  not 
inoompatible  with  reflexiveness  and 
study. 

"  The  troth  is,  idieneu  ofbrs  up  the  loal 
•■  a  bUak  to  the  devil  for  him  to  write 
what  he  will  upon  it."— South. 

'*  Shall  we  keep  onr  hands  in  oar  boeom, 
'or  8tx«tch  ooraelTes  on  onr  bed*  of  lagmesSf 
while  all  the  world  abont  as  is  hard  at 
work  pursuing  the  designs  of  its  creation  ?  " 
—Barbow. 

"  Bat,  indeed,  there  are  crowds  of  people 
'who  oat  themselves  in  no  method  of  pleas- 
inc  tAemselres  or  others;  saoh  are  those 
whom  we  asoally  call  iniolaU  persons." — 
Spectator. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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IDL£.    Leisure.    Vacant. 

As  applied  to  portions  of  time, 
Idle,  as  an  idle  hour,  is  always  taken 
in  a  sense  more  or  less  unfavourable. 
An  idle  hour  is  confessedly  one  which 
might  have  been  better  spent. 

A  Leisure  hour  (Fr.  loisiry  to  he 
^pBrmitted^  an  obsolete  infinitive  ;  Lat. 
vteirre,  see  LrrxR^)  is  one  which  has 
been  rightly  spared  from  business,  or 
which  »  open  to  being  so,  but  of 
which  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  spend- 
ing. 

A  Vacant  hour  (Lat  vocaus,  part. 
of  vHedre.  to  be  empty,  disengaged)  is 
indefinitely  one  which  might  have 
been  filled  up,  but  is  not.  A  leisure 
time  is  welcome ;  a  vacant  hour  may 
be  unwelcome  if  employment  were 
desired.  In  an  idle  hour  we  have 
done  what  we  afterwards  regretted. 

IGNOMINY.  Infamy.  Oppro- 
brium.   Shame. 

Ignominy  (X^t.  igndmXniaf  tii-,  not, 
and  ttbrneu,  name,  Mprivation  of  good 
lufme)  is  public  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  persons. 

Infamy  (Lat.  injamia)  is  total  loss 
of  repuution,  or  extreme  baseness,  as 
attaching  to  character  or  deeds.  In- 
famy is  stronger  than  ignominy,  inas- 
much as  it  consigns  the  subject  of  it 
to  public  detestation,  while  ignominy 
brings  contempt  It  may  alM>  be  ob- 
served that  ignominy  depends  upon 
the  sentiments  of  men,  who  may  in- 
dict it  where  it  is  undeserved ;  whereas 
linfamy  depends  upon  the  fact  of  deeds 
done. 


Opprobrium,  a  Lat.  word,  re- 
proach, scandal,  is  less  strong,  indi- 
cating a  mingled  feeling  of  reproach 
and  disdain,  which  may  be  unde- 
served. 

SiiAMB  (A.  S.  iceamu)  carries  with 
it  the  additional  idea  of  the  sense  or 
feeling  of  disgrace.  But  shame  differs 
from  ue  rest  in  being  irrespective  of 
social  estimation  and  treatment.  It  is 
a  feeling  which  results  from  an  appeal 
direct  or  indirect  to  the  natural  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  in  accusation  or 
simple  detection.  It  is  the  judgment 
which,  recoenixing  an  enormity  of 
demerit,  conuemns  to  infamy.  1 1  is  a 
sense  of  profound  humiliation  asso- 
ciated with  the  penalties  paid  for 
base  crimes  which  constitutes  igno- 
miny. Those  punishments  which 
combine  disgrace  with  pain  are  igno- 
minious. Such  are  tlie  pillory,  the 
fibbet,  the  cross.  On  the  otherhand, 
eheading  was  a  punishment  in  our 
own  former  history  not  ignominious. 

"  Who  (the  king)  never  called  a  Parlia- 
ment bat  to  snpply  his  necessities,  and 
having  supplied  those,  as  suddenly  and  ig- 
nominiousit/  dissolved  it,  without  redrcas- 
Im  any  one  {pievanee  of  the  people." — 
MiLTOir. 

"  Bat  the  afflicted  queen  wonld  not  yield, 
and  said  she  wunld  not  damn  her  soul  nor 
submit  to  such  infamy ;  that  she  was  his 
wife,  and  would  never  call  herself  by  any 
other  name."— BuRNKT. 

"  '  He,'  saith  St.  James,  *  that  speaketh 
asatnst  his  brother,  and  judgeth  nl»  bro- 
ther, speaketh  afrainst  the  law  and  jadgeth 
the  law ; '  that  is,  he  opjtrobriowdy  doth 
imply  the  law  to  be  defective  until  he  doth 
complete  or  correct  it."— BaBROW. 

"  Shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the 
mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done 
somethmg  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen 
the  valued  esteem  which  others  have  for 
us."— Locks. 

IGNORANT.  Illiterate.  Un- 
learned.     UnLETI  ERLD. 

loNORANT  (Lat.  ignorarey  to  be  ig- 
norant of)  denotes  want  of  know- 
ledge, either  of  a  single  fact,  or, 
generally,  of  such  matters  as  it  is 
considered  that  men  ought  to  know. 

Illiterate  (Lat.  iUitiratut)  is  ig- 
norant of  letter*.  Some  persons  are 
ignorant  of  common  practical  every- 
day matters,  who  are  far  from  being 
illiterate;   others  are  illiterate  who. 
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without  the  cpportunitiei  of  good 
edaoation,  have  picked  up  a  oonaide- 
rable  stock  of  general  information. 

Unlearned  and  Unlettered  differ 
from  Illiterate  in  not  implying  re- 
proach. A  man  maj  be  learned  in 
one  branch  of  learning,  and  unlearned 
in  another.  Unlettered  is  rather  a 
rhetorical  and  poetical  than  a  prosaic 
term.  An  honest  peasant  of  l'*tle  or 
no  education  ought  to  be  called  un- 
lear*"  '  a  pretentious  rich  man,  but 
u^  itedf  may  well  be  styled  Illi- 

ifeMATB* 

"  Yet  Ah  1  why  should  they  know  their  ftite« 
Binee  sorrow  neTer  comes  too  late. 
And  hAppiness  too  swilllj  flies  P 
Thooght  would  destroy  their pAradise 
No  more.    Where  ignorance  is  bliu, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise/'  Gray. 

"  Others  are  not  oApAble  either  of  the  em- 
ployments or  divertisements  that  accrae 
from  letters.  I  know  they  Are  not.  And 
therelbre  cnnnot  maeh  reeommend  solitude 
to  A  man  totAlly  iU(£«niee.'*— Cowlkt. 

«'  The  immortAlity  of  the  soni  hss  been 
commonly  beliered  in  all  ages  and  in  aU 
places  by  the  itadmmed  pArt  of  nil  eivilised 
people,  And  by  the  Almost  general  consent 
of  all  the  most  barbarous  nations  nnder 
hearen." — Clarke. 

Unlettered  is  a  very  old  word  in 
^•nglish,  as  in  the  following  : — 

And  thei  sighen  the  stidefastnesse  of 

eter  and  Joon,  for  it  was  fonndem  that 
thei  weren  men  u/ii-ttr*rf."  -Wiclit. 

IMBIBE.    Absorb. 

In  Imbibing  (  Lat.  imdYfrSre,  to  dnn/c 
in)  the  moisture  taken  away  from  one 
body  is  taken  into  another. 

In  Absorbing  (Lat  absorherty  to 
HoaUow  or  tuck  up)  the.  moisture  is 
simply  taken  away.  For  instance,  a 
sponge  both  absorbii  and  imbibes 
moisture.  It  absorbs  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  sucks  it  away  from  the  place  where 
it  was  lodged ;  it  imbibes  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  particles  of  moisture  pass  into 
the  sponge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  absorb  moisture,  but 
do  not  imbibe  it.  The  same  differeuce 
appears  in  the  mora^  v.ondsry  ap- 
plications of  the  wpit«j.  We  imbibe 
what  we  assimilate  toui  rures  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  dootr  icorinciples. 
ana  the  like.  Weareoui^M-^  ^^s  absorbed 
by  some  occupation  w Wni-  takes  all 
our  time,  interest,  and  attention. 


SYNONYMS  [imbibe} 

IMITATE.   Copy.    CotfHXERfRiT. 

The  idea  common  to  these  termj*  is 
that  of  making  one  thing  to  resemble 
another.  One  Imitates  (Lat.  Ym)|t2p]) 
through  esteem  or  appreciation  Ji  v^  ^ 
object. 

One  Copies  (Lat.  copia^  pienttfj  the 
copy  beii\g  a  muldplioation  of  the  ori- 

ginal)  from  dearth  of  supply,  or  steri- 
ty  of  indention,  or  want  of  origina- 
lity. 

One  Counterfeits  (Fr.  amtrefaire) 
for  selfish  ends  of  amusement  or  profit. 
We  imitate  persons,  character,  con- 
duct, writing,  painting,  speaking, 
actions,  worm  of  art,  and  so  forto, 
when  we  try  to  identify  ourselres 
with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
agents  and  poformers,  so  as  to  act  or 
work  in  their  manner.  We  copy 
when  we  can  servilely  assimilate  our 
acts  to  those  of  others,  or  simply  re- 
produce their  productions.  We  coun- 
terfeit when  we  so  pi«duce  that  the' 
production  is  referrea  to  a  fitlse  author- 
ship, or  that  it  shall  not  be  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  The  merit  of  imitation 
IS  in  fireedom,  the  merit  of  copy 
is  in  exactness.  Counterfeit  produc- 
tions are  only  to  be  condemned.  One 
may  imitate  yet  keep  one's  own  origi- 
nakty ;  not  so  with  copying. 

IMITATE.    Follow. 

These  terms  both  denote  the  regu- 
lation of  our  actions  by  some  thmg 
proposed  or  set  before  us  for  that 
purpose.  But  we  Im  itat  e  (  Lat.  tmt- 
tari)  what  is  external  to  us;  we  Fol- 
low what  is  sometimes  external, 
sometimes  internal.  We  imitate  an 
example,  or,  which  is  tantamount  to< 
the  same  thing,  we  follow  it;  but  we 
may  also  follow  the  dictates  of  reanon 
ana  common  sense;  we  may  follow 
even  our  own  devices.  We  imitate 
objects,  persons,  actions;  we  follow 
guides,  influences,  dictates  of  reason, 
impulses,  and  propensities.  There  is 
a  aifierence  between  following  an  ex- 
ample and  imitating  an  example.  In 
the  first  place,  to  Imitate  an  example 
is  accurate  and  direct,  an  example 
being  a  model  or  pattern  and  as  such  to 
be  imitated.  To  Follow  an  example  is 
secondary  and  inexact,  for  we  can  only 
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follow  an  example  wLen  we  regard 
It  in  a  derived  sense  as  a  guide.  We 
imitate  an  example  when  we  do  the 
same  things,  we  follow  an  example 
^  V  ,j^  ^p  jJq  lijjg  things.  One  follows 
a  gnicr?  cr  a  rule,  one  imitates  a  type 
or  roodeJ. 

"  Acts  of  beneTolence  and  love 
Gire  as  n  taste  of  heaven  abore. 
"We  imitate  the  immortal  powers 
Who«e  Bunthine  and  whose  kindly  showers 
Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  ground. 
And  plant  a  paradise  around." 

SOMERVILB. 

'*C>ar  chief  professors  having  thooght 
themselves  above  those  mles  that  had  been 
foUowtd  bj  our  ancestors,  sud  that  lay 
open  to  vulgar  under8tanding^." — Ches- 
terfield. 

IM M  VTERIAL.  Unimportant. 
Insignificant.  Inconsiderable. 
Tripling.  Trivial.  Frivolous. 
Futile.  Unessential.  Irrelevant. 
Petty.     Nugatory. 

Immaterial  is  ased  of  the  unim- 
portant in  mintir  and  familiar  matters, 
espedallv  in  matters  of  practice; 
wnile  Unimportant  commonly  re- 
lates to  abstract  difference  of  result ; 
as  '^  It  is  immaterial  whether  we  go 
to-morrow  or  not ;  "  "  It  is  unimpor- 
tant whether  the  word  be  taken  in  the 
one  sense  or  the  other.'*  Unimportant 
is  general;  immaterial  is  specific. 
Immaterial  is  unimportant  as  regards 
argumentative  or  practical  considera- 
tions, and  so  is  an  epithet  of  things, 
and  not  of  persons.  An  unimportant 
person  is  one  who  carries  little  or  no 
weight,  either  generally,  or  in  regard 
to  a  specific  case.  The  epithet  Imma- 
terial is  not  applicable  in  this  way. 

"  It  is  tme  that  there  be  some  scholasti 
eal  and  inaaateriai  truths,  the  infinite  sub 
divisioas  whereof  have  rather  troubled  than 
informed  Christendom."— BiSHOP  Hall. 

"  They  would  be  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  one  of  the  ancient  critia  has  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  writing  on  an  art 
whieh  is  eonversant  in  sound  rather  than 
in  sense,  and  which  is  therelbre  in  their 
opinion  immportont.**— Kxox. 

Inconsiderable  and  Insignificant 
differ  not  so  much  essentially  as  in 
their  application;  Inconsiderable 
being  used  of  siie,  number,  weight, 
importance;  Insignificant  of  matters 
of  personal  bearing,  appearance, 
weight  of  character. 


'*  Let  him  calmly  reflect  tltat  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  that  country  to  which 
he  beloujT*,  and  during  that  smallportion  of 
time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation, 
great  as  he  may  fancy  it  to  be,  occupies  no 
more  than  an  incotuiderable  corner.**— 
Blair. 

•'  What  schoolboy,  what  little  iruigni/l- 
cant  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
elefrant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better 
l4itin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  dune  t  ** 

— ^llLj^OX^, 

TrifL'ino  (triJU,  a  corrupiion  of 
trivial)  applies  not  only  to  (^imoobs 
of  importance,  but  also  of  \t^"h'^nx 
utility.  The  trifline  is  opposeu'co 
the  grave  and  consiaerabla  That  is 
trifling  which  need  not  exercise  our 
care,  anxiety,  or  attention. 

Trivial  (lAt.  trivialis,  belonging  to 
a  tHfvtum,  a  place  where  three  vMdSy 
( tres  uitic\  meet;  hence  common )  denotea 
that  which  is  destitute  of  originality 
or  force,  or  is  unimportant  by  reason 
of  the  commonplace  character  of  the 
thing,  and  is  very  commonly  em- 
ployed of  matters  of  consideration  or 
remark,  pursuits  and  the  like.  A  tri> 
fling  remark  is  not  worth  listening  to, 
because  there  is  little  or  no  force  m  it. 
The  trivial  remark  has  lost  its  force 
by  repetition. 

.  Frivolous  (Lat.  /HwWiu,  ii//v,  t- 
fling)  denotes  that  which  is  in  such  ^ 
manner  unimportant'>a»to  be  destitute 
of  gravity  or  earnestness,  so  that  it  in- 
volves disgrace  to  allege,  to  follow  it, 
or  to  heed  it.  The  term  is  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things ;  Trivial, 
to  things  alone.  Frivolous  is  a  term 
of  habit  and  disposition ;  Tripling,  of 
specific  matters. 

Futile  (Lat,  fidilu,  from  fund&re, 
to  pour  or  let  loote,  pouring  out  east/y, 
worthleu)  is  employed  of  intellectual 
subject-matter,  or  its  expression  by 
statement  and  reasoning;  as  futile 
theories  or  arguments. 

*'  Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts 
must  never  humour  their  miuds  in  being 
thus  trijtifigfy  *        '—Locks. 

llie  fundameii  .  sense  of  Trivial  ia 
seen  in  th^  *-  'i* lowing,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  p^Tlib*.  phical : — 

"  And  for  '  -Hstended  trivialness  of  th» 
fifth  and  six.^  ^ays  work«  I  think  it  is  appa- 
rent £rom  what  we  have  noted  on  the  fifth 
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dfty,  tliat  Moms  hit  nufpng  of  Ash  and  fowl 
together  is  a  cooaideratioo  not  vnlgar  and 
trivial,  bat  pbiloaophioal."  -Mobk. 

"  It  is  the  eharaetertstic  of  little  and/ri- 
Vo2oiw  miods  to  be  vhollj  oecvpied  with  the 
Tvlgar  objecU  of  life."— Blaib. 
Bacon  emplojed  the  term  Futilb  in 
tbe  seoie  of  haying  a  tendency  to  pour 
fortli  in  oonrerdation,  and  bo  to  pour 
forth  what  was  weak : — 

"  Ai  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they 
are  commoalj  rain  anl  crednlons  withal." 

It  is  now  not  applied  directlj  to 
persons,  but  to  mental  efforts  in  the 
way  of  arguments,  and  especially  of 
objections,  and  bv  a  further  extension 
ofmeaning  to  efforts  or  attempts  ge- 
nerally. A  futile  attempt  is  one  in 
which  time,  thought,  and  strength 
have  been  as  it  were  placed  in  a 
vessel  that  pours  out  etuilj. 

*'  He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness 
of  their  declaration  of  the  pretended  riffhts 
of  man,  the  childish  >Wt7te^  of  some  of  their 
maxims,  the  gross  and  stnpid  absordity,  and 
the  palpable  IkUity  of  others."— BuRKX. 

Nugatory  (Lat.  nitgatoriuSf  of  or 
belonging  to  a  tnfler,  nitgator)  de- 
notes that  which  is  so  far  trifling  that 
it  lacks  operative  force.  In  the  nu- 
gatory the  mean  bears  no  prooortion 
or  a  very  inadequate  one  to  toe  end 
gained. 

"If  all  are  pardoned  and  pardoned  as  a 
mere  act  of  clemency,  the  very  substance  of 
government  is  made  nugatory."-— I.  Tay- 
lor. 

Unessential  is  literally  belonging 
not  to  the  etseneey  but,  as  it  were,  to 
the  accidents  of  a  thin^,  not  goinr  to 
form  part  of  the  thing  itself.  So  Un- 
essential and  Immaterial  differ  in 
denoting  what  does  not  constitute,  the 
former  conceptional,  the  latter  prac- 
tical completeness.  Station,  it  might 
be  said,  is  unessential  to  virtue,  that 
is,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  or  de- 
finition of  it;  immaterial  to  it,  that  is, 
virtue  can  act  without  it. 

Irrelevant  belongs  to  argumenta- 
tive considerations.  An  irrelevant  re- 
mark (i.e.  not  relevantf  Lat.  rl^lUvare,  to 
lighten)  is  one  which  does  not  apper- 
tain in  any  way  to  the  argument,  does 
not,  as  it  were,  hold  of  it,  is  not 
subordinate  to,  but  unconnected  with 
it. 

The  term  Petty  (Fr.  petit,  small) 


we  apply  to  what  is  so  small  as  to  be 
beneath  consideration.  It  denotes  s 
somewhat  contemptible  insigntficanoe 
or  meanness.  It  is  applic^le  to  lit- 
tleness in  character,  conduct,  ofBoe, 
argumentative  consideration. 

"  Neither  difference  of  time,  nor  dis- 
tance of  place,  nor  rigoar  of  vj^ost  eensore, 
nor  any  unesuntial  error,  can  bar  oar  ia- 
tereet  in    this   blessed    unity.**— Bishop 


"  Some  of  which  dispositions  were  onw 
oath,  some  npon  honour,  and  others  aeitner 
upon  oath  nor  honour ;  but  all  or  most  of 
them  were  of  an  irregnlar  and  irrdectat 
nature.*'— BuRKK. 

"  Divided  power  eootention  still  aftirdt. 

And  for  a  village  strive  the  petty  lonli" 

BowE,  Iwooa. 

IMMATERIAL.  Incorporeal. 
Spiritual.    Disembodieo. 

Immaterial  {see  above)  is  em- 
ployed of  everything  which  exists,  or 
may  be  conceived  to  have  existence, 
apart  from  material  composition,  or 
which  does  not  fulfil  the  definition  of 
matter.  Light  and  other  imponder- 
able agents  might  be  called  immaterial 
in  this  sense,  out  more  decidedly  the 
mind  and  thoughts  of  man. 

Incorporeal  (Lat.  \ncorp6revaj\n; 
tiot,  and  corpus,  a  body)  denotes  the 
absence  of  organized  matter  in  the 
constitution.  Angels  are  incorporeal 
beings.  Incori*oreal  and  Immate- 
rial are  relative  and  negative. 

Spiritual  (Lat.  spif^tuAlis)  is  abso- 
lute and  positive,  indicative  of  the 
actual  presence  or  possession  of  that 
distinct  condition  of  existence  which 
we  call  spiritual,  and  which  is  not  a 
mere  negation  of  the  material  or  the 
corporeal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
existenoe  of  spirits  to  the  formation 
of  matter,  the  earth,  or  man. 

Disembodied  is  employed  of  such 
existences  as  have  ceased  to  be  cor- 
poreal. 
*'  Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intei' 

lectnal.'*  Hookxr. 

<'  Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smaller  forms 
Reduced  these  shapes  immense." 

Miltox. 

"  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body." — English  Bible. 

"  Devils  embodied  and  disembodied.*' 

W,  Scott. 


tiMMOUBST] 

IMMENSE.  Infinite.  Bound- 
less. 

The  Immense  (LaL  immetuus,  in-, 
not,  and  metiary  put.  memuSf  to  mea- 
mtrt)  is  the  nlativeljf  lNFiNnE(>n/ini- 
Iii5,  in-,  not,  and  J"mUu$,  boutuUd), 
The  infinite  is  the  enmtialiy  Bound- 
less. The  infinite  is  so  by  rirtae  of 
itself;  the  immense,  bj  rirtue  of  our 
inability  to  place  or  discern  limits. 
The  power  or  God  is  infinite  ;  the  ex- 
panse of  ocean  immense.  Bou  n  o  less 
IS  more  applicable  to  what  meets  the 
eye,  whicn  searches  in  vain  for  limits  ; 
while  Immense  expresses  the  eflfect 
upon  the  mind,  and  the  inability  prac- 
tically to  define  or  limit ;  as,  bound- 
less deserts,  boundless  beneficence. 

"  This  power  of  repeating  or  doabling 
any  idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  a£ 
ding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will, 
without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop 
«r  stint,  let  ns  enlarge  it  as  mnch  as  we 
will,  is  that  which  gives  ns  the  idea  of  tm- 
mensity.  "—Locke. 

"  I  know  that  whatsoever  hath  or  most 
necessarily  have  limits  or  flnes,  is*  not, 
«annot  be  infinite;  and,  therefore,  this 
^lobe  in  my  hand  cannot  be  v^nite  ;  and 
if  I  can  find  in  any  other  thing  a  parity  of 
reason,  I  do  and  may  remove  infimteneu 
from  it  as  reasonably  and  evidently  as  I  do 
flrom  this  globe  I  hold,  or  this  hoar  I  write, 
•r  this  life  I  live."— Halk. 

Boundless  is  a  term  poetical,  rhe- 
torical, and  inexact;  Immense  is  a 
practical  term,  Infinite  is  metaphy- 
sical. 

••  Where'er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can 

move. 
This  wide,  this  bcundUn  oniverse  is  Jove." 
Ltttbltoh,  Spetdi  ofCato. 

IMMINENT.  Impending. 
Tmrbatening. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in 
regard  to  some  evil  near  at  hand  in 
the  way  of  peril  or  misfortune. 

Imminent  (Lat.  tmmYnere,  to  hang 
m>er)  denotes  that  which  is  ready  to 
fall,  and  is  near  at  hand.  So  we  may 
say,  '*  He  was  in  imminent  danger. 
But  we  could  not  say,  **  He  was  in 
Impending  (Lat.  impendere,  to  hang 
ever'f  danger,"  inasmuch  as  impend- 
ing IS  indefinite  as  to  time.  The  eril 
imminent  or  impending  is,  howeyer, 
already  brought  into  contact  with  us, 
while  a  Threatening  eyil   ^A.   S. 
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threatian,  to  urge,  to  threaten)  m  in 
the  future,  and  may  pass  oflT  without 
coming  near  us  at  all.  The  imminent 
and  impending  evil  has  nearly  touched 
us,  thoueh  we  may  haye  escaped  from 
them.  We  ourselves  escape  &om  im- 
minent and  impending  oanger;  but 
the  threatening  daujg^er  passes  away 
from  iM.  Thus  also  imminent  has  the 
force  of  expressing  degree ;  impend- 
ing, of  expressing  fact — any  danger 
whUe  it  exists  is  impending;  but  only 
a  great  as  well  as  eUtee  danger  would 
be  said  to  be  imminent.  We  might 
therefore  say  thus,  "I  think  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you  that  danger  is  im- 
pending. But  I  would  not  alarm  you 
needlessly.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as 
imminent,  because  I  think  that,  by 
timely  precautions,  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  escape' it."  He  who  at 
night  approaches  a  precipice  through 
i§^norance  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life ;  but  death  is  impendmg  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  even  wnen 
we  are  most  safe. 

"So  it  is  certain  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  my  life  should  be  ont  ot  imminent 
hasard  before  I  can  take  a  delight  in  the 
sufferings  of  others,  real  or  imaginary,  or, 
indeed,  in  anything  else,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever."— BuBKB. 

•*  Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  lUon  waits  th'  impendutg  fall." 

POPB. 

"The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  ftur 

eyes 
Before  I  speak,  too  threatening^  replies." 
Shakjespbabje. 

IMMODEST.  Indecent.  Inde- 
licate. 

The  first  of  these  (Lat.  imnibdestui, 
unrestrained)  belongs  to  the  character 
and  disposition;  the  second  (LAt.  in- 
d^cens,  unbecotning)  to  outward  acts 
and  appearance,  or  expressions,  as 
conveying  them.  Want  of  reflexion 
might  lead  to  Indecency  ;  corruption 
of  nature  Ls  the  cause  of  Immo- 
desty. 

Indelicate  (see  Delicate)  denotes 
an  offence  against  refined  propriety, 
good  manners,  or  perfect  purity  of 
mind.  Indelicacy  relates  to  what  is 
conventional.  The  coarser  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  of  the  humbler 
classes,  or  their  mode  of  dress,  indi- 
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cfttet  no  immodestT  of  neceMity  in 
thtm.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
delicacy in  worda,  as  coming  from  a 
refined  and  educated  penon,  being 
calculated  to  convey  more  than  its 
superficial  meaning,  may  be  very 
much  so.  The  refined  licentious 
literature  of  the  day  makes  use  of  the 
indelicate  to  express  the  indecent, 
knowing  the  trained  and  susceptible 
intellects  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
Indbucate,  however,  is  also  appli* 
cable  to  moral  propriety  purely,  and 
often  denott>s  want  of  i«ensitive  con- 
sideration for  others ;  so^  to  lau^h  in 
the  house  of  mourning  is  indelicate, 
even  where  unfeeling  would  be 
too  strong  a  term,  as  it  might  be 
done  thoughtlessly ;  where  no  such 
thoughtlessness  could  be  pleaded  such 
behaviour  might  be  called  indecent. 

IMMOLATE.    SACRiriCB. 

SACMiPiCB(Lat.  iiier^f1eium)denotieB 
the  depriving  one's  self  of  something 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  it  to 
the  Divinity.  It  is  so  devoted  as  to 
be  transformed  or  lost  to  one's  self. 

Immolate  (Lat.  immMare;  rn6la,  the 
cake  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
to  be  slain)  denotes  the  offering  of  a 
bloody  sacrifice.  It  involves  the 
death.  A  sacrifice  may  be  of  many 
kinds  of  objects ;  immolation  is  only 
of  living^  beings.  That  which  is  sa- 
crificed is  given  to  the  Deity;  that 
which  is  immolated  is  destroyed  in 
his  honour.  The  purpose  of  sacrifice 
is  generally  to  perform  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, that  of  immolation  to  perform 
an  act  of  propitiation.  In  their 
secondary  and  moral  application  we 
sacrifice  that  which  we  voluntarily  re- 
nounce for  the  sake  of  some  other  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  of  another.  We 
immolate  that  which  we  treat  like  a 
victim^  depriving  it  of  what  is  precious 
or  desirable  for  our  interests  or  those 
of  others.  We  are  said  to  sacrifice 
feelings,  hopes,  plans,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  persons.  It  would  be  by  a 
l^reater  effort  that  we  should  speak  of 
immolating  them.  Self-immolation 
may  be  on  special  occasions  as  an  act 
of  peculiar  neroism.  Self-sacrifice  to 
tome  extent  is  a  daily  duty. 


SYNONYMS  [immolate] 

IMMUNITY.     Exemption. 

Immunity  (Lat.  tmmuitYtiitem)  is  a 
dispensation  from  an  onerous  charge. 

Exemption  (Lat.  exemptumem,  a 
taking  out)  is  an  exception  from  a 
common  obligation. 

Immunity  in  its  primary  sense  is 
seldom  used,  but  of  matters  of  juris- 
prudence and  finance.  It  is  an  ex- 
emption from  civil  charges  and  fiscal 
dues.  Exemption  is  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  charges,  dues,  duties,  obliga- 
tions ;  hence  an  exemption  from  cares, 
vioeSf  disesses  in  the  moral  and  the 
physical  order  of  things.  Immunity 
is  properly  a  title  or  condition  by 
virtue  of  which  persons  or  things  are 
withdrawn  from  certain  civil  or  social 
burdens.  Exemption  is  the  particular 
act  conferring  upon  persons  or  things 
a  freedom  firom  some  burden  to  which 
thev  would  have  been  subjected  to- 
gether with  others  without  this  ex- 
ception to  the  common  rule.  Im- 
munity  is  rather  a  sort  of  right  founded 
or  based  on  the  nature  or  quality  of 
thines.  Exemption  is  rather  a  sort  of 
privuege  acconled  as  a  favour  on  cer- 
tain considerations.  Immunity  is  pri- 
marilv  applicable  to  those  exemptions 
which  are  enjoj^ed  by  corporations, 
communities,  cities,  or  orders  of  per- 
sons. Exemption  to  private  privile^^es 
is  either  personal  or  m  connexion  with 
certain  offices.  Immunity  relate* 
specially  to  persons  enjoying  it. 
Exemption  to  advantages  enjoyed. 

"  Aa  no  man  is  exempt  firom  some  defects^ 
or  eaii  Hts  tree  firom  aome  miademeaaoars, 
so  bj  this  practice  (slander)  erery  man  may- 
be rendered  Tery  odioos  and  inlamooa.^— 
Barbow. 

*'  Bnt  man  it  frail,  and  can  bnt  ill  sustain 
A  long  immmnity  from  grief  and  pain." 

CoWPKB. 

IMPAIR.    Injure. 

To  Impair  (L.  Lat.  impejbrdrej,  ta 
make  wane)  is  to  injure  in  a  lasting 
maimer,  so  that  though  the  detriment 
be  but  partial,  it  is  permanent.  W^e 
hear  that  a  friend  has  received  an  in- 
jury in  the  eye:  we  hope  that  his 
eyesight  will  not  be  impaired.  Hence 
injury  is  of  bodies  themselves ;  im- 
pairing is  of  their  value,  their  action, 
their  utility,  or  their  properties.  (^1^ 
Injury.) 
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'<  Time  tensibly  all  thingi  rmpaira. 
Ovr  &then  hare  been  wone  than  thein, 
Aod  we  tKan  onn." 

RosooMMOir,  Homce. 

IMPART.    Communicate. 

Impart  (Ltt.  impartire,  and  -per- 
<trt,  to  bestow)  is  to  gire  a  part  or 
share. 

Communicate  (Lat.  eomrniknXcSre) 
18  to  me  10  as  to  bare  in  oom- 
mon.  Impart  has  the  Btrongermean- 
ing  in  one  respect.  We  commanicate 
what  has  come  to  os generally;  we 
impart  what  we  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly our  own.  '*  lie  told  me  the 
fact.  I  now  communicate  it  to  you," 
might  or  might  not  be  a  favour  to  the 
other  party:  but,  ''I  impart  it  to 
you,"  woula  imply  that  1  consider 
myself  in  some  sense  as  conferring  a 
favour  in  making  the  communication. 
Impart  is  often  used  of  natural  action 
not  accompanied  by  consciouaness  or 
purpose ;  as  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 
Communicate  involves  also  the  will 
or  intention  to  impart;  so  we  should 
naturally  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
clouds  communicated  rain.  There  is. 
however,  an  application  of  the  word 
Communicate,  though  not  a  common 
one,  namely,  to  transmit  as  a  medium 
of  connexion,  intercourse,  or  supply. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  ot  animate  or 
inanimate  things,  as,  the  telegraphic 
wire  communicates  intelligence — that 
is,  serves  as  a  common  medium  be- 
tween the  sender  and  the  receiver. 

**  Well  maj  he  then  to  yon  his  oares  tn- 
peart."  Drtdkk. 

"  As  the  inqnMtive,  in  mj  opinion,  are 
snch  merely  from  a  racancjr  in  their  own 
imaginations,  there  is  nothing,  methinks, 
■o  dangerous  as  to  communicate  secrets  to 
them ;  for  the  same  temper  of  inqnixy 
makes  them  as  impertinently  oommiimca- 
Uve."—-Spwtator. 

IMP  A  SSABLE.    Impervious. 

Impassable  denotes  that  whichcan- 
not  be  passed  along,  over,  or  through ; 
as  an  impassable  road,  barrier,  or  mo- 
rass. It  relates  to  the  movements  of 
living  creatures. 

Impervious  (Lat.tmpen;tu«)  relates 
to  that  which  cannot  be  pierced  or 
penetrated  by  animate  or  inanimate 
influences;  as  a  wood  is  impervious 


to  the  sun's  rays.    Impassable  de- 
notes an  accidental  or  temporaiy,  im- 
pervious a  permanent  quauty. 
*«  But  lest  the  difficnlty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perhaps  orer  thu  gnlf 
hMMuabU,  imperoioHM,  let  ns  try 
AaVent'rons  work."  HiLTOV. 

IMPERTINENT.  Impuornt. 
Insolent. 

Impertinent  (Lat.  wnperHnentem^ 
not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hanOf 
hss  the  primary  meaning  of  irrelevant ; 
hence  unbecoming  in  speech  or  action. 
He  is  impertinent  who  meddles  with 
matters  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
He  is  rude  because  he  does  not  see 
his  own  subordinate  relation  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

Impudence  (Lat.tmptt<fentia,iAams- 
ieteness)  is  an  unblusning  assurance 
which  is  accompanied  by  cool  dis- 

Xrd  of  the  presence  or  claims  of 
rs  to  respect ;  and  it  is  manifested 
in  words,  looks,  tones,  gestures,  or 
even  affected  silence.  Impudence  is 
a  frolicsome  disrespect. 

Insolent  (Lat.  in»6leni,  unutual^ 
insolent)  has  for  its  radical  meaning 
a  disposition  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  social  intercourse. 
It  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  un- 
bridled exhibition  of  impudence  or 
pride,  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  or  their  purposed  wounding. 
The  impudent  person  may  be  so  from 
levity  of  character.  The  impertinent 
is  so  from  want  of  humility  and  de- 
ference. The  insolent  is  commonly 
ureed,  by  some  feeling  of  dislike,  re- 
bellion, OT  opposition,  to  a  studied 
disrespect.  Impertinence  is  no  re- 
specter of  propriety ;  impudence  no 
respecter  of  aelicacy;  insolence  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Impertinence 
is  tne  converse  of  reserve;  mipudenoe 
of  modesty;  insolence  of  meekness. 

"  I'd  hare  the  expression  of  her  thoughts 

be  snch 
She  might  not  seem  reserved,  nor  talk  too 

much; 
That  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of 


More  than  enough  u  but  imperttnence." 

POMVBXTt 

'*  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  so 
all  those  claims  of  debt  whieh  the  minister 
exhausts  himself  with  coatrivances  to  aug- 
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mont  with  iMw  oaiuics,  without  lifting  up 
fail  h«nds  and  eyes  in  utoniahment  at  the 
impiulemce  both  of  the  elaim  and  the  ad- 
Jndicfttion  P  '*— BuKUt. 

'*  The  rlergr,  according  to  the  genius  of 
that  reUgion,  baTing  their  anthoritj  forti- 
fled  with  sneb  terere  laws,  were  now  more 
emel  and  ituoUnt  than  eTer.'*— BuRHKT. 

IMPIOUS.  Ibrbugiovs.  Pro- 
fane. 

Ibrbuoious  (Lat.  irrHtgictut)  is 
negatire. 

iMPiors  (Lat.  impitUf  irreverent) 
and  Propane  are  positire  (Lat.  pro- 
fmut ;  pro,  in  front  €f\  i.e.  without, 
and/anuns,  thi  temple,  literallj  ex- 
cluded from  religious  mjsteries).  A 
nian  under  no  influence  of  religion  is 
irreligious.  When  applied  to  tnings, 
howerer,  it  implies  a  tendencT  to  oe 
unfarourable  to  religion,  thougn  with- 
out of  necessity  a  premeditated  de- 
termination or  desire  to  be  so.  Im- 
pious denotes  a  defiant  irreligion,  and 
a  disposition  to  do  dishonour  to  what 
relinous  men  hold  in  veneration,  espe- 
cially as  regsrds  the  character^  works, 
or  dealings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As 
Impious  relates  more  commonly  to  the 
thoughts,  so  Profane  to  the  words  or 
acts  of  men.  Pro&nity  is  irreverence 
in  speech  about  sacred  things.  It 
may  oe  observed  that  Pbopan  b  nas  the 
milder  sense,  also,  of  secular,  or  not 
(Uftinetivelv  religious :  so  history  may 
be  divided  into  sacred  and  profane. 
Impious  thoughts ;  irreligious  persons 
or  books ;  profane  language. 

"  They  were  the  words  of  Job  at  a  time 
when  to  his  other  calamities  this  domestio 
afllirtion  was  added,  that  one  who  ought  to 
have  aaraafjed  and  soothed  bis  sorrows 
>ked  his  indignation  by  an  tiN|»MNif 


SYNONYMS  [impious] 

Inexorable  (Lat.  YnerorffMUs,  in-. 
not,  and  exorore,  to  nuwe  byintrmttng) 
is  implacable  to  entreaty  in  particular 
and  in  a  specific  case. 

Unrelbntiko  is  not  relenting  (  Fr. 
ralentir,  to  retard ;  lent,  slow}  that  is, 
yielding,  from  harshness,  hard[n<>ss, 
or  cruelty,  as  a  fact ;  while  Relent- 
less is  unyielding  as  a  property  or 
habit.  A  relentless  cruelty ;  an  un- 
relenting line  of  conduct.  "  In  spite 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy,  his  re- 
venge was  implacable.  He  looked  on 
the  tears  and  heard  the  entreaties  of 
his  prisoner,  but  remained  inexora- 
ble. Unrelenting  belongs  rather  to 
the  person,  RblbntlfjsU)  the  quality 
which  he  exhibits.  The  implacable 
man  is  so  from  moral  hardness  of 
heart ;  the  inexorable  may  be  so  from 
mentid  stubbornness  or  inflexible  re- 
solution. If  partiality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  were  asked  by  the 
accused,  the  judge  would  be  bound 
to  show  himself  inexorable. 

*'An  object  of  implaeable  enmit7." — 
Macaxtijlt. 

"  IkexorabU  equality  of  laws."— OibboV. 
Unrblbnting  is  passive,  Relentless 
active.  The  former  denotes  rather  the 
specific  fact  of  not  giving  way  before 
external  inflnenoes,  which  would  tend 
to  stop  the  course  of  injustice  or 
cruelty;  the  latter  the  condition  of 
nature  which  suggests  nothing  in  the 
way  of  forbearance. 

"He  (Oldham)  has  lashed  the  Jesuits 
with  deserved  and  imretoietJi^  rigoar.  Bnt 
though  seTcre  punishment  is  often  neces- 
sary, yet  to  see  It  inflicted  with  the  wanton 
emel^  of  an  assassin  is  not  agreeable.**— 
Knox. 


'*  In  his  (Lord  Bolingbrtdie's)  reasonings 
for  £be  most  part  he  is  flimsy  and  false,  m 
bis  political  writings  Ak-tioos,  in  what  he 
calls  his  philosophical  ones  irreligioHS  and 
sophistieal  in  the  highest  6egne/^Hrid. 

"  Somewhat  allied  to  this  (blasphemy), 
though  in  an  hiferior  degree,  is  the  oflbnee 
oSprofoAe  and  common  swearing  or  curs- 
ing."—Blaoxstonb. 

IMPLACABLE.  Inexorable. 
Unrelenting.    Relentless. 

Implacable  (Lat.  implacdMliSf  in-, 
not,  and  placare,  to  appease)  denotes  a 
disposition  which  nothing  can    ap- 


"  Nor  hope  to  be  myself  leas  uuserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  tn  make  suck 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound. 
For  only  in  destroying  I  flnd  ease 
To  my  reUntiest  tnougbts.**       Milton. 

IMPLANT. 
cate.    Infuse. 


Incul- 


Inoraft. 
Instil. 

Implant,  Inorapt,  and  Incvlcatb 
(Lat.  incuieare,  to  tnad  tn,  to  impress 
upon)  are  employed  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 

Instil  (Lat.  instUlare,  to  pour  in  hy 
drops,  siitta,  a  drop)KD.6  Infuse  (Lst. 
infiindere,  part,  infmus,  to  pour  in)  of 
such  things  as  move  the  neart,  feel- 
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imply] 

mg«,  and  passions.  To  Implant  con- 
yevs  the  idea  of  that  tender  and  care- 
fbl  cultivation  of  the  youngs  which 
belongs  to  the  office  of  parents.  That 
which  is  implanted  bcHDomes  part  of 
the  nature,  and  grows  witn  the 
growth.  To  Inor  AFT  conreys  the  idea 
of  such  later  training  of  the  more 
mature  mind  as  belongs  to  the  mas- 
ter or  preceptor.  Instil  conve^^s  the 
idea  of  gently  and  gradually  intro- 
ducing sentiments  with  the  aid  of  in- 
fluences collateral  to  the  influence  of 
the  person  instilling  them,  while  In- 
rvsK  denotes  the  durect  endeavour  of 
the  person;  nor  does  Infuse  imply 
such  permanencjr  in  what  is  infused 
as  Instil.  We  instil  abiding^  senti- 
ments ;  we  may  infuse  what  is  tem- 
porary, as  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or 
military  ardour.  To  Inculcate  points 
to  the  repeated  eflbrts  of  exhortation, 
precept,  and  the  like,  which  are  em- 
ployed  to  give  force  to  what  is  im- 
{>reB8ed,  by  way  of  practical  admoni- 
tion. 

"  To  provide  eflbctnally  for  the  mainte- 
Qance  m  the  social  virtnes,  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  implcatt  io  man  not  only  the  power 
of  reasoo,  which  enables  him  to  see  the 
eooneetion  between  his  own  happ|nees  and 
that  of  others,  bnt  also  certain  instincts 
and  propensities  which  make  him  feel  it." 
— HuaD. 

"  Ingrafted  Ioto  he  bears  to  Coear.** — 

8HA.KXSPXABK. 

**  The  Earls  ofMonmonth  and  Warring- 
ton were  m/unn^  Jealonaies  into  their  party 
with  the  same  indnstry  that  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  was  at  the  same  time  irutiU- 
ing  into  the  king  jealonries  of  them;  and 
both  acted  with  too  much  success." — BuB- 
xkt. 

"  For  the  wisdom  ot  poets  would  flrst 
make  the  images  of  Virtue  so  amiable  that 
her  beholders  shoold  not  be  able  to  look  olf, 
rather  gently  and  delightftiUy  infusing  than 
incuieating  precepts."— DAVXNAjrr. 

IMPLY.  SiGNipy.  Involve. 
Entail.     Necessitate. 

Imply  (a  coined  word)  is  to  signify 
in  substance  or  by  fair  inference,  or 
by  construction,  though  not  expressed 
in  words. 

Involve  (  Lat.  tnvo/o^,  to  roil  up) 
denotes  a  drawing  after  by  practical 
force,  as  Imply  by  metaphysical  force. 
Hence  an  implication  may  often  be 
reoognized  or  not  at  will ;  while  that 
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which  is  involved  follows  of  stem 
logical  or  practical  necessity.  War 
implies  fighting ;  but  it  involves  such 
things  as  taxation  and  bloodshed. 
The  premises  of  a  syllogism  do  not 
imply  but  involve  the  conclusion 
which  is  evolved  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand  a  relative  term,  as 
father,  implies  its  correlative,  son. 

Signify  (Lat.  sigtitptearey  to  point 
out)  is  to  declare  by  any  kind  of  con- 
ventional sign,  as  by  words — which 
are  signs  of  ideas — gestures,  signals, 
writing — which  is  written  signals— 
and  the  like.  Implication  is  indirect 
signification.  Words  which  signified 
little  might  be  made  to  imply  much 
by  the  tone  or  manner  in  wnich  they 
were  uttered. 

"  Yonr  smooth  enloginm,  to  one  crown  ad- 
dressed. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

COWPXB. 

"  One  of  which  boats  I  sent  away  with 
an  oflSoer  round  a  point  on  ihe  larboard 
hand,  to  look  for  anchorage.  This  he  found, 
and  tignified  the  same  by  signal.*'— CooK's 
Voyage*. 

Imply  is  opposed  to  Express;  In- 
volve g^oes  bevond  the  interpretation 
of  things,  ana  has  to  do  with  their 
necessary  relations. 

"  We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  involves  a  con- 
tradictfon."— TiLLOTSOV. 

Entail  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  entailler, 
to  cut  into.  An  estate  in  tail,  or  en- 
tailed, is  one  which  is  cut  down  to  or 
limited  to  certain  heirs ;  hence  to  En- 
TAiL  is  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  to  fix,  or  insure  inalienably 
upon  a  person.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  Necessitate  (Lat.  ni' 
eei^tatem,  necessity)^  but  Necessitate 
implies  action  as  the  consequence^ 
while  Entail  is  applicable  to  conse- 
quences ^neralfy.  So  inasmuch  as 
action  is  mvolvedin  labour,  we  might 
say  that  pover^  entails  or  necessi- 
tates labour.  ^But  riches  entail  (not 
necessitate)  anxiety.  The  force  of  En- 
tail is  strictly  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  We  adhere  to  the  determination  of  our 
fkthers,  as  if  their  opinions  were  entaileO.  on 
us  as  their  lands."— GLAimtLL. 

"And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whatever 
name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person's  being 
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Uaderti  or  unable  to  oondnet  m  he  will,  or 
beiny  neotuitaUd  to  do  otkerwiM.'*— Si>- 

WABDS. 

IMPORT.  Purport.  Meaning. 
Sense.  Sionipication.  Tenor.  Drift. 
Scope. 

The  Import  (Fr.  tmporterf  Lat. 
importare,  to  carry  or  convey)  is  that 
which  a  word,  statement,  phrase,  or 
document  is  specificallY  and  directlj 
designed  to  convey.  We,  however, 
more  commonly  speak  of  the  meaning 
or  signification  or  words,  and  the  im- 
port of  expressions  or  statements. 

"  To  draw  near  to  Ood  is  an  ezpreetion 
of  awfol  and  mytterions  im;N>rt."— Blair. 

The  Purport  ^O.  Fr.  pourporUry  to 
fnakt  known)  is  the  import  of  some- 
thing continuous,  or  regarded  in  its 
continuity,  and  may  l£  applied  to 
continuous  action  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous speech.  Import  is  more  allied 
to  Meaning  and  Sionipication  ;  Pur- 
port to  Drift  and  Scopr. 
"  Thus  there  he  etood,  whilst  high  over  hii 

head 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 
In  cfphers  strange,  that  few  coold  rightlj 

read."  Spenser. 

Both  Import  and  Purport  are  em- 
ployed of  moral,  not  material,  sub- 
jects. Thus  a  certain  vegetable  pro- 
duction is  the  meaning  or  siffni^cation, 
not  the  purport,  of  the  word  oak.  But 
where  more  than  this  is  meant  we 
may  employ  the  term  Import  ;  as  we 
may  say  that  a  human  habitation  of 
a  certam  character,  capacity,  solidity, 
•nd  the  like,  is  the  import  of  the 
word  hoit$e. 

Meaning  (A.  S.  mcmin,  to  intend 
to  teli)  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense, 
either,  1,  the  casual  intention  of  the 
person,  or,  2,  the  fixed  import  of  the 
thing.  '<  That  is  not  my  meaning," 
illustrates  the  first.  *'Take  the  words 
in  their  grammatical  meaning,"  the 
second. 

'« What  mean  je  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  P  *'—EngU»h  BtbU. 

"  The  word  is  always  snfflcientlj  original 
for  me  in  that  langnsi^  where  its  meamfw, 
which  is  the  oanse  of  its  implication,  can  be 
fonnd."— ToOKB. 

Sense  (Lat.  sensus,  sentation,  under- 
§tanding\  unlike  Meaning,  is  inaepa- 
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rably  attached  to  the  thing  or  the  ex- 
pression, and  is  irrespective  of  the 
uses,  ne  say,  '<I  used  the  word  in 
that  sense  ;*'  but  we  could  not  say, 
'*That  IS  my  sense,"  for  meaning. 
Sense  is  imposed  foroe  or  technical 
recognized  acceptation. 

"Shall  Uke  it  in  the  Uteral  and  grmm. 
matical  tense."— Pre/aee  to  Thnt¥-\me 
Artielei. 

SiONiFrcATioN(Lat.  ngnHftciitianem) 
is  nearly  identical  with  Meaning  or 
Import.  Signification,  however,  is 
the  act  of  making  known,  as  well  as 
the  intention  of  the  terms  employed 
for  the  purpose.  Signification  is  at- 
tached to  the  thing,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  person.  '*  As  the  words 
have  that  signification^"  we  could 
not  say,  ^'  lliat  is  my  significatioa." 
Sionipication  has  a  stricter  reference 
than  Meaning  to  what  is  of  a  symbo- 
lical nature,  as  the  significatioa  of 
words  or  of  demonstrations;  but 
Meaning  is  capable  of  reference  to 
anything  which  reouires  interpre- 
tation or  accounting  tor,  as,  '^  I  can- 
not understand  the  meaning  of  such 
conduct;"  that  is, ''  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  or  account  for  it."  The  term 
Meaning  is  the  most  generic  of  all 
these  synonyms. 

"  It  (Lord)  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large 
and  rarions  tignifioation,  denoting  dominion 
of  erery  sort  and  degree,  from  the  onivenMl 
Mid  absolnto  dominion  of  Gfod,  to  the  priTmte 
and  limited  dominion  of  a  single  slave.** — 
Bishop  Horslbt. 

Tenor,  Dritt,  and  Scope  relate  not 
to  isolated  terms,  bnt  to  continuous 
speech.  The  Tenor  (Lat.  titnoramy 
eoureCy  direction)  is  the  general  course 
and  character  which  holdi  on  throug-h 
a  speech  or  a  remark.  The  tenor  of 
a  speech  might  be  afiected  by  the 
temper  or  feeling  of  the  speaker,  the 
drift  of  it  is  an  indirect  expression  of 
his  permanent  sentiments. 

The  DRiFT(or  object  towards  which 
it  drives)  is  the  object,  not,  howeTer, 
expressly  notified,  but  g^athered  gene- 
rally—the tendency  of  it,  or  aim  not 
formally  avowed. 

Tlie  Scope  (Gr.  o'xoiro'f,  iwirfc  or  o6- 
ject)iB  the  avowed  design,  that  which  it 
is  aimed  at  and  is  intended  to  embrace. 
^'  To  discuss  such  a  point  does  not  fitU 
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within  the  scope  of  this  discoarse." 
The  T  E NOR  and  I)  rift  differ,the  former 
including  more  than  what  is  actually 
«aid,  and  comprising  the  character  of 
it,  the  latter  relating  to  the  remarks 
or  statements  only,  out  in  connexion 
with  their  aim  or  objecL 

"  The  whole  tettor  of  the  Goepels  and 
Kpbtles  showi  that  hamaa  virtaee  are  all 
tixht  in  the  balance,  and  hare  no  proper 
afflcBcy  in  themaelves  for  proovrmg  homan 
jal  ration."— Wateklaits. 

"  Bai  so  strangely  perrerse  u  his  rom- 
mentator,  that  he  mil  suppose  him  to  mean 
•nythingrather  than  what  the  obnons  dr\ft 
<it  his  wgnment  reqnires."— Wabbubtoit 
OnFbpe. 

"  I  think  I  oonld  easUy  demonstrate  that 
from  Adam  to  Moees^frtun  Moses  to  the 
Prophets,  from  the  Prophets  to  Jesns  Christ, 
the  main  gcove  and  design  of  all  Dirine  re- 
▼elation  hatn  been  the  gradual  disooTery  of 
this  great  mjster^  of  the  mediation.** — 
flcoTT,  Christian  Life, 

IMPORTANCE.  Consequence. 
Weight.    Moment.    Account. 

Importance  (tee  Import)  is  the 
quality  of  being  important;  but  Con- 
sequence (Lat.  con«^u«ntta,  consequif 
to  follow  upon  )  is  not  in  this  sense  the 
quality  of  beins  consequent.  In  other 
words,  it  is  oiuj  the  nouns,  and  not 
the  aajectiTes,  that  are  synonymous. 
Another  adjectiye,  however,  has  been 
framed — consequential,  which  means, 
assuming  the  air  of  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. As  applied  to  persons,  a  per- 
son may  be  of  importance  specifically, 
so  that  a  matter  could  not  well  go  on 
without  him ;  but  he  is  of  consequence 
inherently.  C^sequence  in  this 
sense  is  recognized  importance  in  a 
social  pointer  riew;  a  person  of  high 
rank  and  consequence  may  not  be  of 
importance  in  regard  to  a  particular 
matter. 

Weight  (A.S.  wegan,  to  bear,  to 
vi^igh )  is  efficacious  unportance,  which 
may  hare  the  effect  of  practical  in- 
fluence ;  as,  a  character  or  considera- 
tion of  great  weight. 

Moment  (Lat.  momentum,  move' 
menty  influence,  movere,  to  move)  is  not 
thus  applicable  to  persons,  but  only  to 
?yent8,  affairs,  transactions,  or  prac- 
tical considerations.  Weioht  belongs 
U.  words  and  arguments,  Moment  to 
occurrences.  Consequence,  as  regards 


things,  is  that  sort  of  importanoe 
which  attaches  to  what  is  attended 
with  decided  results.  A  thinff  of  no 
consequence  is  a  thing  which  ends 
with  itself.  "It  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  that  we  should  not  delay 
our  departure;  for  business  of  mo- 
ment depends  upon  it;  and  the  im- 
portance of  your  position  will  g^ye 
weight  to  the  expression  of  your 
yiews." 

Account  (O.  Fr.  aeonter ;  Lat  ad, 
and  compiitare,  to  count)  is  theoretical, 
as  importanoe  is  practical.  A  thing 
or  person  of  account  is  one  who  or 
which  is  deserving  of  an  estimate, 
whatever  that  estimate  maybe.  A  thing 
which  is  of  no  account  is  not  worth  oon- 
sidering.  It  does  not  express  any 
high  or'^eat  estimate.  We  speak  of 
great  importance,  conseouences, 
weight,  and  moment,  but  seldom  of 
great  account  except  for  the  purpose 
of  denyinj^  it.  But  Account  involves 
the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  nature  or 
character  of  things,  and  not  on  the 
question  of  their  relative  ma^itude. 
That  is  of  no  account  which  is  irrele- 
yant,  which  forms  no  item  in  the  cal- 
culation in  hand. 

"  And  of  the  connseiU  non  aeeompte 

He  set."  QowEB. 

"The  cause  was  not  common  and  ardi- 
narf,  soch  as  were  wont  to  be  tried  befere 
the  ffovernors  of  provinces,  but  of  an  on- 
nsnal  and  pablic  nature,  not  a  question  of 
words  and  names,  as  Gallio  thought  it,  but 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
world."— Btilukofleet. 

"  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of 
equal  eoneequence  with  the  depravation  of 
our  virtue.' —Warton. 

"When  to  demonstration  on  the  one 
side,  there  are  opposed  on  the  other  only 
difficulties  raised  from  the  want  of  our 
having  adequate  ideas  of  the  things  them- 
selves, this  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an 
ol:^ection  of  any  real  weight." — Clarke. 

"  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  conduct  has  been 
determined  by  some  accident  of  no  apparent 
moment."—  Johnson. 

IMPORTUNATE.  Urgent- 
Pressing. 

Importunate,  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  yerb  importune  ( Lat. 
importiinus,  troublesome,  unmannerlu) 
is  only  applicable  to  persons,  and  de- 
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notes  a  peculiar  tenacity  and  trouble- 
some pertinacity  of  application. 

Urgent  (Lat.  urgerc,  to  impel)  and 
Pressing  (Lat.  pranire,  part.  prs«i«, 
to  press),  are  equally  applicable  to  mat- 
ters of  business  andpractical  considera- 
tions generally.  There  is  a  very  slight 
difference  between  them ;  but  Press- 
ing seems  to  be  more  commonly  used 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  things; 
Urgent,  of  the  things  themselves:  as 
pressing  necessity;  pressing  impor- 
tance ;  an  urgent  appeal ;  an  urgent 
case;  urgent  aflfairs.  Itmay  be  added, 
that  that  which  is  pressing  demands 
immediate  attention  ;  that  which  is 
urgent  immediate  action;  as  also  that 
persons  are  pressing,  and  circum- 
stances urgent. 

"  But  of  all  other  puaagea  of  Scripture 
the  neoeasitT  and  efficacy  of  this  importunity 
in  prajer  that  we  vpeak  of,  is  most  wisely 
Mt  forth  to  OS  by  oar  blessed  Sarionr,  in 
that  remarkable  parable  of  His  in  the  ele- 
Tcnth  of  St.  Lake's  Gospel."—  Shabp. 
"  But  time  is  urgent.  Haste  we  to  coasnlt 
Priest,  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  dreams 
(For  dreams  are  also  of  Jove),  that  we  may 

learn 
What  crime  of  onra  Apollo  thus  resents." 

COWPSB. 

"  Mr.  Gajr,  whose  seal  in  yonr  concern  is 
worthy  a  ftiend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  abont  it."--PopK. 

IMPOSE.    Injoin. 

We  Impose  (Fr.twposer,  Lat.  impo- 
n^s,  to  place  upon),  or  circumstances 
also  may  impose,  what  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  burden,  charge,  obligation. 

We  Injoin  (Lat.  injungire)  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  authoritative 
admonition,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive. As  it  is  authority  that  injoins, 
so  it  is  force  or  power  that  imposes. 
Accordingly  that  which  is  imposed  is 
commonly  more  defined  than  that 
which  is  injoined.  A  specific  task  is 
imposed,  a  general  course  of  conduct 
or  some  principle  of  action  is  injoined, 
leaving  the  application  of  it  to  be  re- 
guhited  by  circumstances ;  as,  to  injoin 
moderation  or  secresy. 

IMPOSTOR.    Deceiver. 

An  Impostor  (Lat  impostor,  a  de- 
ceiver) is  a  deceiver  of  the  public, 
while  Deceiver  (Ff.  d£cevoir,  to  de- 
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ceiye)  might  be  of  the  public  or  of  a 

Srivate  individual.  Any  one  who 
eceives  by  word  or  deed  is  a  deceiver. 
An  impostor  assumes  a  fiilse  appear- 
ance, and  impersonates  what  is  not 
truly  his.  An  impostor  acts  for  bis 
own  benefit;  a  deceiver  may  act 
simply  for  the  injury  of  another. 
"  Bot  now,  when  Time  has  made  th'  im- 

/NW^KTe  plain 
(Late  though  he  followed  Truth,  and  limp- 
ing held  her  train). 
What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated 
eyes  again.*'  DRn>E3r. 

"Surely,  if  these  things  prore  true,  Wt 
me  be  registered  to  my  perpetual  inimmy, 
not  only  for  a  most  notorious  deceiver,  b«it 
snch  an  hypocrite  as  never  trod  upon  the 
earth  before."— Strtps. 

IMPRESS.    Imprint. 

Impress  (Lat.  imprestare,  freq.  of 
impytmere)  and  I m  p  rint  ^compounded 
of  im-  and  print)  have  their  physical 
and  their  metaphorical  senses.  \n  the 
former  they  are  identical — meaning 
to  press  for  the  purpose  of  making^  a 
mark.  In  the  latter,  Imprint  is  so  to 
press  upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  a 
lively  image  of  the  thing ;  Impress  is 
so  to  press  as  to  produce  a  conviction 
of  its  importance  or  necessity.  "  My 
father's  kind  maxims  are  imprinted  on 
my  mind ;  he  early  impressed  me  with 
their  importance.'*  We  imprint  on 
the  imagination  or  the  memory ;  we 
impress  on  tlie  understanding  and  the 
heart. 

••  It  seeming  to  me  a  near  contradictioa 
to  say  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on 
the  soul  which  it  perreures  or  understands 
not ;  imprinting,  if  if  signify  anythins, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  making  certain 
truths  to  be  perceived."— LoCKB. 
"So  deep  the  deadlv  fear  of  that  fbul  swsua 
Was  erst  impressed  m  her  gentle  sprite." 

SPKNBKR. 


IMPRESSION.  Indentation. 
Mark.     Print.    Stamp. 

In  its  physical  sense.  Impression 
(see  Impress)  is  a  mark  made  by 
pressure,  either  on  the  surface,  or  so 
as  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of 
a  body.     It  is  of  a  distinct  outline. 

Indentation  (Law  Lat.  indentare^ 
to  cut  into  teeth,  dentes,  or  notches)  is 
a  mark  as  of  a  tooth,  either  a  sharp 
depression  by  violence  of  the  surfiice 
of  a  solid  body,  or  a  lateral  notching 
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of  it,  t8  in  the  indentatiosB  of  a  saw. 
It  may  be  entirely  wanting^  in  distinct- 
I  of  outline. 


Mabe  (Fr.  marque)  is  more  general, 
and  may  be  cut,  coloured,  pressed, 
smearea,  or  produced  in  any  way 
which  causes  a  visible  trace,  whether 
accidentally  or  by  design,  in  protube- 
rance or  depression. 

Print  («es  Impress)  is  an  impres- 
sion of  definite  outline,  as  the  print  of 
feet  upon  sand,  but  implying  less  force 
and  depth  than  impression. 

Stamp  (a  stronger  form  of  the  word 
step)  is  commonly  emplo;^ed  at  pre- 
sent of  merely  superficial  impression, 
generally  with  colouring  matter;  as, 
to  stamp  a  letter.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  stronger  force;  bo  that 
the  characteristic  meaning  of  Stamp 
is  rather  a  formal,  official,  or  sym- 
bolical impression.  Impression  may 
be  made  by  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
by  an  instrument.  Indentation  com- 
monly implies  an  instrument.  Mark 
ia  indefinite.  Print  may  be  either ; 
and  Stamp  usually  denotes  an  instru- 
ment. A  stamp  is  a  characttristic 
mark  impressed. 

IMPROVE.    Bettbr.    Mend. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Latin 
term  Improve  (tm-,  Lat.  in,  and 
prove,  Lat.  prihdrty  to  aftprove)  is  of 
more  extensive  application  than  the 
Saxon  Better,  wnich  is  seldom  used 
but  of  the  outfvyrd  circumstances  or 
condition;  while  Improve  expresses 
all  that  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  to 
make  better^  and  is  applicable  to  any- 
thing which  may  be  conceived  by  tne 
mind  as  existing  in  degrees  of  possible 
goodness. 

Mend  (abbreviated  from  O.  Fr. 
amender,  the  Lat.  emenddre)  has  not 
the  general  scope  of  Improve,  but  re- 
lates specifically  to  what  is  or  has  be- 
come aefective  or  faulty  (  Lat.  mendumf 
an  error).  The  mind  of  the  child  is 
improved  when  it  is  g^radually  in- 
structed; his  circumstances  are  bet- 
tered when  he  is  well  fed  and  clothed 
instead  of  poor.  Men  d  is  more  generic, 
and  applies  to  what  is  ph  vsically  im- 
paired, or  morally  ill-conducted.   Im- 


prove is  better  applicable  than  either 
of  the  others  to  what  exists  only  in 
the  mind  abstractedly ;  as  a  plan,  con- 
ception, form  of  expres8ioii,'matter  of 
taste,  subject  of  beauty  or  power. 

"  Befleet  upon  that  great  law  of  oar  na- 
ture, that  exerdae  ia  the  ffreat  soan-e  of 
improvement  in  all  onr  faculties."— Blair.. 
Formerly  the  term  Better  had  much 
the  sense  of  Improve.  So  Bishop 
Taylor, 

"  Grace  ia  the  improvement  and  better- 
ing of  nature ;  and  Ohristian  graces  are  the 
perfections  of  moral  habits,  and  are  bat 
new  circumstances,  formalities,  and  de- 
grees." 

INACCESSIBLE.  Unapproach- 
able. 

Unapproachable  (Fr.  approcher,  t» 
approach,  Lat.  appr^piare)  expresses 
more  than  Inaccessible  (Lat.  tnaC' 
cesi^biiu,  in-y  not,  and  accidtire,  to 
come  to),  for  that  which  is  unap- 
proachable cannot  be  even  drawn 
near  to;  that  which  is  inaccessible 
cannot  be  come  up  to. 

INACTIVE.  Inert.  Sluooish* 
Slothful. 

Inactive  is  general.  It  simply 
denotes  absence  of  activity,  or  in- 
disposition to  behave  or  act  with 
vigour.  This  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  as  diffidence,  ti- 
midity, or  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Per- 
sons may  even  remain  inactive  pur- 
posely. 

Inert  (Lat.  inertem,  untkiUed, idle; 
in-,  not,  artemy  art)  denotes  some- 
thing natural,  constitutional,  or  habi- 
tual. Yet  it  need  not  be  the  last, 
and  one  might  feel  inert  from  tem- 
poraiy  indisposition. 

Slhogish  («iug,  on  idlery  connected 
with  $Uuk  and  3ow,  A.  S.  tldw)  indi- 
cates even  more  than  this,  as  if  some 
defect  of  temperament  obstructed  all 
efibrts. 

Slothful  (A.  S.  sldw,  slow)  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  relative  term  in 
connexion  with  activity  a$  a  duty  to 
one's  self  or  to  others;  hence  such 
terms  as,  ''Slothful  in  business." 
The  man  is  slothful  who  is  sluggish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  dilatory  or 
negligent  of  Uie  duties  which  claim 
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his  attention.  The  slunish  man  does 
what  he  has  to  do  laiur  or  inertlj ; 
the  slothful  man  gives  his  own  ease 
the  preference,  and  indolgea  it  when 
he  ought  to  be  at  work. 

*'  Krvrr  one  exerted  himself  to  the  utter- 
most with  a  quiet  sad  patient  perserenoioe 
equally  distant  from  the  tamnltnons  rio- 
lence  of  terror,  and  the  gloomy  tnactipiiy 
of  despair."— Cook's  Voyaga. 
"  If  to  yonr  builder  yon  will  oondnct  sive, 
A  power  to  choose,  to  manage,  and  oon- 

triTe, 
Yonr   idol   ehance,   supposed   inert  and 

blind. 
Must   be    enrolled    an   aetire,   oonseions 
mind."       Bla.okmoiis,  Cnatiim, 

'*  Every  man  who  has  undertaken  to  in- 
struct others  can  tell  what  slow  advances 
he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much 
patience  it  reauires  to  recall  vagrant  inat- 
tention, to  stimulate  tbiggUh  indilferenee, 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehensions."— 
Kiroz. 

'*  Not  dot^vl  in  business,  but  fervent  in 
spirit.**— JE^ftcA  BibU. 

INADEQUATE.    Insufficisnt. 

Inadequate  (in-y  noty  and  itdtc^ 
€itdre,  part,  -attu,  to  makt  equal  or 
level)  refers  to  an  extemalf  Insuffi- 
cient (Lat.  iruufftcitntem)  to  an  in- 
ternal requirement.  That  whioh  is  in- 
adequate is  insufficient  for  a  purpose; 
while  Insufficient  may  refer  only  to 
a  want,  or  material  requirement.  For 
instance,  we  might  say,  **  You  under- 
took to  bring  a  hundred,  but  you  have 
brought  onlT  ninety;  this  is  insuf- 
ficient." We  could  not  use  the  term 
Inadequate  without  specifying  or 
implying  a  purpose.  In  rerr  many 
cases  the  terms  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably. Yet  even  in  such 
cases.  Insufficient  rather  relates  to 
quantity,  Inadequate  to  proportion. 
If  we  said,  **  The  population  ia 
inadequately  represented,  we  should 
mean,  that  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  population ;  if 
we  said  insufficiently,  that  there 
were  too  few  of  the  representatives 
themselves.  An  insufficient  num- 
ber; an  inadequate  force;  an  insuf- 
ficient amount;  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision. When  the  insufficient  has 
been  so  adjudged  by  the  mind  it  may 
be  called  inadequate^  which  Yery  often 
means,  the  insufficient  conceived  or 
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determined  to  be  such — subjective  in- 
sufficiency. Moreover,  insufficieDcj 
denotes  more  simply  a  lack  of  quan- 
tity; inadequate,  a  lack  of  force  or 
quality,  where  no  purpose  or  direct  re- 

Suirement  exists.  Insufficient  falls 
bort  of  the  measure  of  need.  Inade- 
quate of  the  measure  of  justice,  pro- 
priety, and  right  relationship.  A  pro- 
lix speaker  ma^  have  treated  his  sub- 
ject quite  sufficiently,  yet  very  inade- 
quately. 

"We  must  accept  them  (tranelatioos) 
with  all  their  unavoidable  imperfections, 
as  in  general  saffidenUy  representatire  of 
the  sense  of  their  originals,  thoagh  in  some 
particnlars  that  sense  be  inadequalely  eon- 
\ejed  to  us.'* — HuBD. 

The  word  mfficient  had  formerly  a 
meaning  answering  to  adequate;  as 
when  St.  Paul  asks,^<  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?'' 

"  It  may  here  perhaps  be  pretended  bf 
modem  deists,  that  tne  great  ignorance 
and  andeniable  corruptness  of  the  whole 
heathen  world  has  always  been  owing,  not 
to  any  absolute  insn^fieieneg  erf  the  light  of 
Nature  itself,  but  merely  to  the  fknlt  of  the 
several  particular  persons  in  not  sufficiently 
improving  that  llght."'--Cl.AAKX. 

INADVERTENCY.       Inattbn. 

TION. 

Inadvertency  (Lat.  in-y  not,  and 
adverfire,  to  turn  the  mind  towanU)  is 
the  quality  or  effect  of  not  taking-  no- 
tice ;  Inattention  (tn-,  not,  ana  at- 
tendlerey  to  turn  or  etreteh  the  nUnd 
towardt)f  of  not  taking  Am^.  In  the 
former  case  there  was  an  involuntary 
accident ;  in  the  latter  a  culpable 
neglect.  Or  if  there  is  anything  cul- 
pable in  inadvertency,  it  is  of  another 
nature,  and  comes  m>m  not  realizing 
the  importance  of  what  was  over- 
looked, not  from  any  heedlessness  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  overlooking, 
which  would  be  inattention.  Inadver- 
tency therefore  is  occasional;  inatten- 
tion is  more  sustained,  and,  indeed, 
majjT  in  voir  e  many  acte  ot  inadvertency . 
In  inadvertency  you  failed  to  observe 
because  not  apprised  ;  in  inattention, 
though  you  had  been  apprised.  In 
the  one  case  you  might  have  avoided, 
in  the  other  you  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  fault.  Yet  both  may 
be  culpable,  in  that  inadvertence  may 
be  where  one  might  have  foreseen,  as 
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inattention  where  one  might  have 
taken  care.  Earnest  minds  going 
■traight  to  their  purpose  may  he  in- 
adyertent,  frivolous  minds  having  no 
purpose  may  he  inattentive.  Frequent 
maavertence  is  stupidity,  frequent  in- 
attention rudeness. 

"  Wben  the  intentioa  seenu  upright,  and 
the  end  propoeed  is  to  make  men  better 
and  wiier»  wnat  is  not  ill  executed  •honld 
be  received  with  appfrobation,  with  good 
words,  and  good  wisnes ;  and  small  faults 
and  inadveHencies  should  be  candidly  ez- 
eused."— JoRnw. 

"  The  uniTersal  indolence  and  inaUention 
among  us  to  things  that  concern  the  pub* 
Ue,  miade  me  look  bark  with  the  highest  re- 
verence on  the  glorious  instances  in  an- 
tiquitT-  of  a  contrary  behaviour  in  like  eir- 
cnmstanees.**— ratfer. 

INANITY.   Vacuity.    Vacancy. 

Inanity  (Lat.  inavAtatem,  emvtineu) 
is  not  now  used  in  a  physical  sense. 
It  denotes  such  mental  emptiness  as 
implies  want  of  strength  of  mind,  or 
want  of  character,  a  characterless 
vapidity  of  mind.  The  older  philo- 
sophers used  the  terms  inane  and 
inanity  in  the  sense  of  voidf  denoting 
the  voidness  of  space  in  the  abstract, 
as  Locke : — 

"  The  great  inane,  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world." 

The  noun  inanition  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  emptiness  of  the  hodv  either 
from  want  ot  food,  or  want  of  diges- 
tive power. 
"But  nothing  still  from  nothing  would 


Baise  or  depess,  or  magnify  or  blame. 
Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same." 

Smart. 
''However  pleased  people  may  appear, 
they  commonly  retire  from  the  company  in 
whicb  these  (noise  and  laughter)  have 
foormed  the  only  entertainment  with  an 
unsatisfied  and  uneasv  vacuity ,  and  some- 
times with  disgust  and  disagreeable  reflec- 
tion."—Knox,  Eeeays, 

''He  landed  them  in  safety,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  their  companions,  among 
whom  he  remarked  the  same  vacant  indif- 
ference as  in  those  who  had  been  on  board." 
Cook's  Voyages. 

Vact7Ity  (Lat.  vdcuitatem,  exemp- 
tion, a  vacant  spacty  empty)  denotes  sim- 
ply emptiness,  or  an  empty  space. 
Vacancy  draws  attention  to  the  fact 


that  such  emptiness  is  customarily 
filled,  and  so  only  temporary.  Va- 
cuity of  mind  would  denote  that  the 
mind  was  unstored  by  education; 
vacancy  of  mind,  that  it  was  for  a 
time  idle  or  unoccupied,  or  was  want- 
ing in  the  common  faculties. 

INATTENTIVE.  Careless. 
Thoughtless.  Heedless.  Negu- 
oent.    Remiss. 

Inattentive  (see  Inattention)  is 
specific,  and  relates  to  casual  matters. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  an 
habitual  temperament  as  of  an  occa- 
sional state,  though  this  may  often 
come  from  an  habitual  impatience  of 
persistent  thought.  Like  Heedless, 
It  relates  to  the  passing  matters  of  the 
moment,  heedlessness  (A.  S.  h^dan, 
to  mind)  being  inattention  of  a  certain 
kind  or  to  certain  particulars,  as  to 
practical  warning,  advice,  and  conse- 
quences of  conduct. 

Careless  denotes  that  want  of  at- 
tention to  matters  of  minor  or  or- 
dinary moment  which  comes  from  un- 
awakened  interest  or  indifiference. 

Thoughtless  is  employed  of  more 
serious  inattention  to  matters  of  graver 
moment.  It  designates  that  Quality 
which,  though  apparently  not  nighly 
reprehensible,  may  lead  to  very  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  the  unrestrained 
conduct  of  the  man  who  does  not 
pause  to  weigh  the  importance  oi 
actions  or  the  probability  of  results. 

Negligent  and  Remiss  both  refer 
especially  to  cases  where  the  contrary 
qualities  are  matters  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility;  but  Negligent  is  a 
term  of  more  reproach  than  Remiss. 
Negligence  (Lat.  negUgentia)  may 
lead  to  the  omission  of  duty  alto- 
gether; while  Remissness  (Lat.  rS- 
mitt^re^  part,  remissus,  to  slacken)  at 
least  imnlies  its  performance,  though 
in  a  careless  maimer.  Negligence  m- 
dicatea  want  of  care  and  interest ;  re- 
missness, want  of  activity  and  energy. 

"What  prodigies  can  power  divine  per* 

form 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  ot  inattentive  man  ?" 

COWPBR. 
"  Therefore  for  Coriolanns  neither  to  care 
whether  they  love  or  hate  him  manifests 
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that  tme  knowledge  he  has  in  their  ilino- 
■ation.  and  oat  of  his  noble  e^treletxnest  l«t> 
them  plainly  see  it."— SHAKKflPKARK. 

*'  Seamen  are  so  aocoatomed  in  ships  of 
war  to  be  directed  in  the  care  of  themselves 
4)T  their  officers,  that  they  lose  the  Tery 
idea  of  foresight,  anct  contract  the  thomght- 
/esxfitfss  of  children."— Cook's  Voyages. 

•*  To  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief 
at  hand,  nor  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the 
danger,  but  heetUuMly  to  run  into  it,  be  the 
hasard  what  it  will."— LoCKB. 
**  This  paper  hath  undone  me ;  'tis  th'  ao> 

count 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn 

together 
J<nr  mine  own  ends— indeed,  to  gain  the 

popedom 
And  see  my  friends  in  Borne.    Oh,  negU' 

geHce! 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by.'* 

SHAKKSPKiJIX. 

*^  Some  indiscntion  of  conduct  or  ftro- 
wardness  of  temper,  some  remismetf  or  tar- 
diness in  good  offices,  or  some  neglects  or 
failures  in  services."— Watebulitd. 

INAUGURATE.    Initiate. 

We  Initiate  (Lat.  Xnitian)  when 
we  do  something  which  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  first  act  in  a  seriea  of  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  of  a  continuons 
character. 

We  Inaugurate  when  weformallj 
or  solemnly  set  such  proceedings  in 
motion  or  progress.  As  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Roman  augur  to  take  the 
omens  at  the  commencement  of  some 
public  transaction  and  ceremony,  the 
word  Inaugurate  signifies  to  open 
with  formality.  He  who  inaugurates 
must  have  personal  or  official  weight 
that  he  may  give  sanction  to  what  is 
begun.  He  who  initiates  must  have 
skul  and  tact  that  he  may  give  to  the 
proceeding  the  most  suitable  and 
favourable  commencement. 

INBORN.  Inbred.  Inherent. 
Innate. 

The  Inborn  denotes  more  strictly 
what  is  involved  in  the  nature,  In- 
bred what  has  been  involved  in  the 
habits  or  training  of  individuals. 

Innate  (Lat.  tnnafiu,  tn6om,  part. 
43iinnaKor)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  Inborn^  but  is  used  in  a 
more  philosophic  way ;  as,  '*  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas, '  that  is,  derived 
from  sources  independent  of  sensa- 
tions from  external  objects. 
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Inherent  (Lat.  inherermy  fostscfc), 
unlike  Inborn  and  Inbred,  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  things  than  those 
which  have  life,  and  has  the  general 
force  of  essentially,  or  logically  in- 
volved ;  so  we  speak  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  matter,  as  distingaiEhed 
from  what  may  be  temporajrOy  or 
accidentally  attached  to  it.  Innate, 
Inborn,  and  Inherent  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably ;  Inherent  de- 
noting permanent  indwelliii^;  In- 
nate and  Inborn,  that  this  indwel- 
ling is  not  artificial  or  designed,  but 
congenital. 


'  When  men  hare  been  so  long  scieted  in 
a  place  that  the  majoritj  of  the  mhafattants 
are  become  natives  of  the  soil,  the  imbcm. 
lore  of  a  conntxy  has  by  that  time  struck 
such  deep  roots  into  it  that  nothiag  but  ex- 
treme Tiolenoe  can  drawthem  out.^-— Wab- 

BUBTON. 

"Haste  and  delay  as  inbred  qoaliiies 
were  remarkable  in  the  two  moat  martial 
people  of  Ghreeee."— Dbattov. 

"  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  edu- 
cation like  marble  in  a  quarry,  which  shows 
n(»ie  of  its  inkeremt  beauties  till  the  akill  of 
the  polisher  fetches  out  the  ooloura,  makes 
the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs 
through  the  body  ot  it.**— Speetaior. 

*'  Certain  innate  principles,  some  primaxy 
notions,  aotrnt  Iwom,  characters  as  it  were 
stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the 
soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and 
brings  into  the  world  with  it."* — LooKB. 

INCAPABLE.    Incompetent. 

Incapable  (Lat.  in-^  not,  nndcUpd- 
Mliif  capable  o^  is  an  absolute  term, 
denoting  want  of  spatial  extent  or 
adequacy  to  contain,  inadequate  men- 
tal, or  physical,  or  moral  power,  or 
general  unfitness  or  insusceptibility. 

Incompetent  (Lat.  iricompStentgm, 
tee  Competent  )  denotes  a  specific  and 
relative  incapacity  as  to  a  given  task, 
duty,  ofBce,  or  undertaking.  Ixcoai- 
PETKNT  is  only  employed  of  persons; 
Incapable  may  be  employed  of  inani- 
mate substances,  as  a  bridge  may  be 
so  dilapidated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
repair.  An  incompetent  person ;  an 
incapable  subject.  The  incompetent 
cannot  act ;  the  incapable  cannot  be 
acted  upon.  The  twofold  force  of  In- 
capable,  or  its  active  and  passive  sig- 
nifications, appears  in  the  following. 
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where  the  word  means  incapable  in 
essence,  and  incapable  in  operation. 


"  Whatever  u  ineapabU  of  being  a  cause 
ia  any  time  ever  was  and  ever  willthroogh 
eternity   continue   equally  incapable."  — 

BRCtOKX. 

"  Now  that  incomvetenee  arises  firom  this, 
that  no  man  can  judge  rightlr  of  two  things 
but  by  comparing  them  together ;  and  com- 
pare them  he  cannot  unless  he  exactly  know 
them  both."— South. 

1  NCOHERENT.  Incongruous. 
Inconsistent.    Incompatible. 

Incoherent  (Lat.tn-,  not,  cokarire. 
to  stick  together)  is  seldom  employea 
of  matenaf  substances,  the  term  inco- 
hentfe  better  suppljing  its  place.  It 
is  generally  applicable  to  cases  which 
are  deficient  in  that  sort  of  unity  which 
depends  upon  the  interdependence  of 
jvarts,  especially  in  sequence  or  con- 
tinuity, and  commonly  implien  defec- 
tiye  H>rm  of  statement,  because  mere 
ideas,  though  they  may  be  incoherent, 
cannot  be  pronounced  so  till  they  are 
expressed. 

Incongruous  (LAtincongruus)  de- 
notes that  kind  of  absence  of  harmony 
or  suitableness  of  which  the  taste  and 
experience  of  men  takes  cognizance. 
It  IS  applied  to  the  modes  and  quali- 
ties or  tilings;  Inconsistent  (Lat. 
in-,  not,  ana  cotuwtiirs,  to  stand  toge- 
ther),  that  kind  which  cannot  be  ad- 
juster to  some  recognized  third  term 
as  a  standard.  It  is  applied  to  the 
actions  and  sentiments  otmen. 

Incompatible  (Fr.  incompatible), 
that  which  cannot  exist  under  similar 
circumstances,  conditions,  or  sup{K>- 
sitions.  It  is  applied  to  the  essential 
attributes  of  things.  Unlike  the 
others.  Incompatible  is  only  used 
specifically  of  cases  preceded  by  the 
term  tnth.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
reason  which  decides  upon  incon- 
sistency, taste  upon  incon^uity,  ex- 
perience upon  incompatibility,  and 
judgment  upon  incoherency. 

"  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things 
here  joined  together,  making  'a  view 
extinguish/  ana  '  extingubh  seeds.*  "— 
Blais. 

"  Qoi  commands  not  imoossibilittes ;  and 
all  the  ecclestastieal  ^lue  the  liturgy  or  lay- 
man can  compound  »  not  able  to  soder  up 
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two  sneh  inoMffrwnu  natures  into  the  one 
flesh  of  a  true  beseeming  marriage." — 
Milton. 

"  If  we  should  suppose  Him  to  have  been 
an  impostor  and  a  nuse  prophet,  a  character 
would  arise  full  of  contradictions  and  in- 
coJMUteiicy."— Jobtin. 

"Certain  properties  incompatible  with 
the  essentisl  properties  of  matter." — 
Clabuc. 

inconstant.  Changeable. 
Mutable.  Variable.  Fickle. 
Versatile. 

That  which  is  Inconstant  (Lat. 
ineoKstantem)  whether  the  term  be 
employed  of  persons  or  qualities  (it 
is  only  by  poetic  licence  that  the  term 
is  used  of  anything  else,  as  Shake- 
speare's '^inconstant  moon"),  owes 
its  character  to  an  impatience  of  uni- 
form or  sustained  adherence  and  at- 
tachment. Changeable  denotes  no 
more  than  exhibiting  the  phenomenon 
of  easy  or  frequent  change,  whether 
in  opmions,  feelings,  or  the  pheno- 
mena of  physical  nature  and  appear- 
ances; as  a  changeable  disposition, 
changeable  weather.  As  epithets  of 
character.  Inconstant  and  Change- 
able stand  related  to  each  other  as 
negatiye  and  positive.  The  change- 
able person  is  continually  rejecting 
what  ne  has  adopted,  in  order  to  take 
up  something  new.  The  inconstant 
person  simply  attaches  himself  to  no- 
thing long.  Changeableness  is  active, 
inconstancy  passi?«.  Changeableness 
is  a  fault  of  cononission,  inconstancy 
of  omissio&K^^^  Constancy. 

"  Success  on  B£s»vius  always  does  attend ; 
Inconstant  Fortune  is  hu  constant  fiiend.** 

POMFRBT. 

"  I  choose  to  give  an  instance  in  the  stuff 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  because  the  mix- 
ture being  more  simple,  the  way  whereby 
the  changeableness  is  produced  may  be  the 
more  easily  apprehended."— BOTXB. 

Mutable  (Lat.  mutHbiliSy  from  mu- 
tare,  to  change)  is  seldom  used  of  any- 
thing but  external  circumstances  and 
events  of  life,  though  Byron  has  the 
forced  phrase,  ^'Most  mutable  in 
wishes.  Mutable  is  a  term  of  moral 
reflexion,  and  is  commonly  associated 
with  change,  as  it  affects  men's  hopes, 
desires,  attachments,  observations, 
and  experience.  * 
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'•What  man  that  sees  the  •▼•r^whirliog 

wheel 
Of  eh«nge,  the  which  all  moitel  things 

doth  sway. 
But  that  therein  doth  find  and  plainlj  feel 
How  wuOalrility  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cmel  qwrta,  to  many  men's  decay?  " 
SpxirnEiL 
Variablb  (Lat.  vHriatfaU,  change- 
able) denotes  indefinite  multiplicity  of 
chanze.    A  thin^  may  be  changeable 
irhicn  is  liable  to  one  or  two  chan^^es. 
It  is  variable  when  its  transmutations 
are  so  numerous  that  they  defy  antici- 
pation, and  may  assume  many  dif- 
ferent phases  in  a  short  space.     In 
matters  of  the  will  or  feelings  of  men 
we  use  the  term  Variable  ;  in  phy- 
sical matters,  Changeable. 

Fickle  (A.  9,  fieol)  denotes  that 
specific  changeableness  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  matters  of  taste,  pur- 
pose, and  attachment— the  chanfe- 
ableness  of  easily  transferred  likes 
and  dislikes. 

Versatile  (Lat,  versatXlis ;  venanf 
to  turn  freqtiently)  denotes  change- 
ableness,    not   as    involuntary,    but 
voluntary ;  not  as  weakness,  but  as 
indicating  power  of  mind,  an  ability 
easily  to  adapt  one's  self  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances; as  a  '*  versatile  genius." 
"  We  shonld  also  recollect  that  besides 
this  temporary  variafrJcnest  of  the  mind, 
the  toagne  is  anruly.*'— Kkoz. 
"  The  one  was  fire  vid  fickleness  ;  a  child 
Most'mntable  in  wishes ;  bat  in  mind 
A  wit  as  rarions,  say,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined.** 
Btbok. 
"  Natnre  seems  incapable  of  each  estrsf 
ordinary    combinations   as  comp«ised   his 
(Jnlios  Cssar's)  venatile  capacity  .*'~7&u<. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE.  Iwnu- 
BiTABLE.  Unquestionable.  Inois- 
putable.  Undeniable.  Irrefrag- 
able. 

These  terms  all  express  conclusive- 
ness of  evidence,  not  absolute  cer- 
tain^ or  truth.  Incontrovertible 
(maae  up  from  m-,  not,  and  the  verb 
controvert)  applies  to  such  matters  as 
are  so  clear  and  certain  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  lengthened  and  arjg^umentative 
questioning  or  contradiction. 

Indubitable  (Lat.  indiWttatKlUj  in-, 
natf  and  dtiiKtare,  to  doubt)  throws  the 
matter  back  yet  farther,  and  asserts 


that  not  only  may  the  matter  not  be 
controverted  in  tenns,  but  not  even 
doubted  of  in  the  mind.  U  x qu  esttom  - 
ABLE  expresses  that  which  may  not 
be  called  in  question ;  Indisputablf., 
that  which  may  not  be  disputc*d ;  Un- 
deniable, that  which  may  not  be  de- 
nied; Irrefragable  (Lat.  irrifra^a- 
bilis,  not  to  be  withstood) that  of  which 
the  argumentative  force  or  the  evi- 
dence may  not  be  broken.  1 1  is  in  their 
application  that  their  dififerences  con- 
sist. Incontrovertible  i»  employed 
of  statements,  views,  or  opinions,  evi- 
dence, and  the  Uke,  but  not  of  simple 
facts ;  Indubitable,  of  fact^  and  as- 
sertions; Unquestionable,  of  propo- 
sitions; Indisputable,  of  rights  and 
claims  also;  Undeniable,  of  state- 
ments; iRREPRAGABLEy  of  evideuoe 
and  arguments. 

"  This  therefore  may  be  assumed  as  aa 
incontrovertible  principle  that  the  difEe- 
rence  of  good  and  evu  in  actions  is  not 
ftnmded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institn- 
tions,  bat  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  man." — Blaib. 

"  There  may  be  an  indubitable  certainty 
where  there  is  not  an  in&llible  certainty." 

— WiLKINS. 

*' Making  ns  receive  that  for  an  mi* 
questionable  truth  which  is  really  at  best 
but  a  very  donbtftil  conjecture."— Locke. 

"  Precedents  of  indisputable  authority.'*^ 
—Rambler. 

"  Thus  says  he,  it  must  be  undeniably 
plain ;  thus,  that  is,  grant  him  his  pr»> 
misses,  and  the  conclusion  follows  withonC 
doubt."— Wajuburtoh. 

*'  I  do  not  find  that  anything  hitherto 
has  been  so  clearly  and  irrefrapabif  proved 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul."— Soetth. 

INCREASE.  Accession.  Aug- 
mentation. Addition.  Enhanxe- 
mbnt.    multipucation. 

Increase  ^Lat.  incrtstHtrey  to  xfi' 
ctease)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  terms,  and  indeed  includes  the 
rest.  It  aenotes  addition  of  bulk, 
uantity,  number,  degree,  value, 
tree,  and  extension,  either  by  inter- 
nal vitality  or  by  accession  from  with- 
out. 

Accession  (Lat.  occastdnem,  an  ad- 
dition)  is  an  accidental  mode  of  in- 
crease bv  addition  from  without; 
while  both  Addition  (Lat.  a<2<^riaiwin) 
and  Augmentation  (Lat.  augmentA' 
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tiinem)  imply  purposed  increase. 
Augmentation  is  commonly  increase 
in  what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  desirable 
poasewion,  and  is  not  consonantly 
^vrith  present  costom,  so  often  em- 
ployed, like  Addition  and  Accession, 
of  such  things  as  are  erils,  e.g.  misery 
or  misfortune.  Increase  and  Auu- 
mentation  are  intrinsic,  Accession 
and  Addition  extrinsic,  being  applic- 
able to  the  thing  which  causes,  not  that 
>rhich  receives,  increase.  Increase 
stands  to  addition  or  accession  as  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  and  expresses  not 
an  operation,  but  a  state  or  result.  In 
the  case  of  increase  and  augmentation, 
the  thing  added  loses  its  individuality, 
and  passes  into  the  general  mass  and 
uni^  of  the  matter  au^ented ;  in  ad- 
dition and  accession,  tney  still  remain, 
as  it  were,  outside  it.  So  the  ad- 
dition and  accession  ma^r  still  be  con- 
templated after  the  union  has  been 
made ;  but  no  separate  part  or  item  is 
expressed  by  iNCREASEor  Augmenta- 
tion. An  estate  bequeathed  to  a  pro- 
prietor, in  addition  to  that  which  he 
nolds  already,  may  be  a  valuable  ac- 
cession, and  tend  not  only  to  increase 
his  property,  but  to  anient  con- 
siderably the  revenue  denved  from  it. 
Augmentation  is  intrinsic  increate  in 
the  stock  and  substance  of  things.  It 
affects  quantity  in  the  gross,  as  in- 
crease affects  quantity  in  extent. 

"  Wherever  the  commeree  betvreen  the 
sexes  is  regolated  by  mArriage,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  Uiat  mode  of  sabsistence  to  which 
each  class  of  the  community  is  accustomed 
can  be  procured  with  ease  and  certainty, 
there  the  number  of  the  people  will  increase; 
aad  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
increase  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  which  these  causes  exist.*'— PAI.XT. 

"  Ancient  T^ov,  seated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  accession  of  waters  from  the  tri- 
bute of  thoee  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois 
and  Scamander."— Gibbon. 
''Though   fortune   change,   his  ccmstant 

spouse  remains, 
Auffments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains." 

POPK. 

"  All  the  praises  and  commendations  of 
the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to  the 
real  and  intrinsic  value  of  a  znan  than  they 
can  add  to  his  stature."— SwiTT. 

t  Enuance  (of  which  the  root  is  0. 

ProT.  enant J  forwards,  Lat.  ijiyonte)  is 
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not  employed  of  mere  material  addition, 
but  to  the  heightening  of  a  property 
or  quality  6rst  of  favourable,  after- 
wards also  of  unfavourable  qualities. 
That  which  is  enhanced  possesses  a 
force,  a  value,  a  beauty.  It  had  at  one 
time  a  nhysical  meaning,  viz.  to  raise, 
which  nas  entirely  given  way  to  the 
metaphorical  one;  as  in  Spenser. 
'^  Who  naught  aghast  his  mighty  hand 
enhanced,'*  that  is  raised. 

**  The  reputation  of  ferocity  enJuxneed  the 
the  value  of  their  services  in  making  them 
feared  as  well  as  hated.'*— Southet. 

Multiplication  (Lat.  multtpKca- 
tidnem)  is  the  same  thing  as  numerical 
addition,  or  addition  as  applied  not  to 
quantity  but  to  numbers.  The  rule  of 
multiplication  is  virtually  only  a  rule 
of  addition,  by  which  any  number  is 
added  to  itself  a  given  number  of 
times.  It  majrbe  observed  that  Mul- 
tiplication is  sometimes  employed 
of  indefinite  increase  of  quantity. 

"  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow." — 
English  Bible. 

INDEBTED.    Obliged. 

Indebted  (O.  Fr.  endettery  to  bring 
into  debt)  is  in  reference  to  what  may 
have  been  received  from  or  done  for 
us  by  others.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  Obliged.  *'  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  saving  my  life."  It  would 
be  inadequate  to  say  Obliged  (Lat. 
obUgare,  to  bind,  to  oblige).  Obliged 
is  never  employed  directly  of  events 
or  circumstances — which  is  the  case 
with  Indebted — but  only  of  persons. 
**  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
country  we  are  mainly  indebted  (not 
obliged)  to  Christianity."  The  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  Indebted  ;  hence  the 
term  is  employed  with  readiness  of 
manv  agents,  where  Obuged  could 
not  be  so  employed.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  to  mean  little  more  than  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  cause  or  source ; 
as,  *^  For  such  elements  of  the  national 
character  we  are  indebted  to  our  Saxon 
ancestry."  On  the  other  hand,  Obliged 
always  mdicates  some  amount  of  favour 
received,  and  gratitude  due,  though 
the  favour  may  be  very  slight,  and 
cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  very  great ; 
as,  to  be  obliged  by  an  act  of  substan 
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tial  kindness,  or  a  piece  of  common 
courtesy. 

"  As  a  miterr  is  not  to  be  meMUred  from 
Che  nature  of  Uie  evil,  but  from  the  temper 
of  the  sufferer,  I  shall  present  mj  readers 
who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  ima- 
^(ination  with  an  allegory,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  great  (kther  and  prince  of 
poets."— Tatler. 

**  Thus  man  to  hearen  by  his  own  strength 

would  soar. 
And  would  not  be  obUgtd  to  Gk>d  for  more." 
Dbtdsn. 

INDICATION.  Token.  Symp- 
tom. 

Indication  (Lat.  indicart,  part,  in- 
dtedtuSf  to  ^int  out)  is  a  suojectire 
token,  that  is.  its  force  as  a  sijpi  de- 
pends upon  tne  understanding  of  the 
obsenrer.  Hence  an  indication  may 
be  either  very  simple^  direct,  and  pal- 
pable, or  complex,  indirect,  or  infe- 
rential. Indication  has  frequently 
the  force  of  a  sign  of  something  inhe- 
rent in  the  person  or  subject.  A 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  is  an  indica- 
tion of  goodwill,  sleep  of  weariness, 
a  crack  m  a  wall  of  a  sinking  of  the 
foundation. 

Token  (A.  S.  tdcon^a  token)  conveys 
simpler  and  more  direct  evidence,  and 
may  consist  in  a  visible  material  ob- 
ject ;  as  a  book  is  given  in  token,  or 
as  a  token  of  friendship.  Indica- 
tion is  not  so  used,  being  of  a  more 
complex  character ;  as  an  act,  a  speech, 
an  expression,  a  line  of  conduct. 

Symptom  (Gr.  vifXMrwfAay  a  falling 
infO  ttfmptom )  is  a  s|)ecific  token  or  indi- 
cation naturally  attached  to  that  which 
it  indicates,  so*  that  seeing  the  one  en- 
ables us  to  infer  the  other.  Like  In- 
dication, but  more  strongly,  it  con- 
sists not  in  simple  objects,  and  derives 
its  force  from  ex|)enence  and  induc- 
tion of  instances  in  which  it  occurs. 
A  token  is  recognized  by  sense  and 
feeling ;  an  indication,  by  observation 
and  experience ;  a  symptom,  by  know- 
ledge and  science. 

"  Modesty  is  the  certain  indication  of  a 
great  spirit,  and  impudence  the  affectation 
oliW—Spectator, 

"  In  «yny  canoe  there  were  young  plan- 
tains and  branches  of  a  tree  which  the 
Indians  call  e  midho.  These,  as  we  after- 
war.  Is  learnt,  were  brought  as  tokens  of 
"— ?  and  amity."— GooK^  Voyages. 


SYNONYMS  [indication] 

'*  It  will  save  the  patient  from  that  jy«p- 
tonu  of  being  afraid  «»t  water,  which  w  ia- 
cident  unto  such  as  be  so  bitten." — Hol- 
land, PUny, 

Tokens  and  sjinptomsare  of  things 
present;  indications  may  also  be  of 
things  to  come.  Symptoms  aooom- 
pany.  Tokens  are  given.  Indications 
are  made  or  given,  accompany,  pre- 
cede, or  even  follow. 

INDIFFERENCE.  Apathy.  In- 
sensibility.  Callousness.  Nbutra- 
lity. 

Indifference  (Lat.  indiff^htntemy 
a  word  of  Cicero's  coinage  to  trftoshate 
<Uia^oy)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
casusi  fact,  namely,  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  something  makes  no 
difference  to  a  person.  Thia  may  be 
iu  many  ways,  as  with  or  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  circumstances,  so 
that  it  might  be  removable  or  not.  It 
expresses  a  state,  and  not  any  quality 
of  persons. 

Insensibility  and  Apathy  (Gr. 
&waBua,  A'f  notf  and  iraflof,  tuffering  or 
JteUng)  are  qualities  inherent,  though 
insensibility  is  commonly  acquired  or 
produced,  apathy  innate ;  but  Apathy 
and  Insensibility  are  used  in  diffe- 
rent relations ;  for  insensibili^  may  be 
either  intellectual  or  moral;  apathy 
is  always  moral.  InseAsibility  may 
be  either  from  want  of  understaading- 
or  from  want  of  feeling;  apathy  is 
from  want  of  feeling.  Again,  in 
apathy  and  in  insensibility  the  matter 
is  loolced  at  from  difierent  points  of 
view.  Apathj^  as  it  exists  in  the  per- 
son ;  insensibility  as  its  existence  is 
evidenced  by  the  unavailingneas  of 
external  appliances  or  influences  to 
excite  feehng.  Hence  Apathy  is  used 
abstractedly.  Insensibility  in  specific 
reference  to  some  such  appliance  or 
influence.  A  man  is  simply-  apathetic. 
He  is  insensible  to  sometning.  Indif- 
ference is  to  the  soul  what  tranquillity 
is  to  the  body,  and  insensibility  is  to 
the  soul  what  lethargy  is  to  the  body. 
Indifference  checks  vigorous  action 
and  strong  desire.  Insensibility  is  the 
bane  of  tender  and  of  noble  feeling. 
Indifference  springing  from  the  ab- 
sence of  passion  leaves  open  the  mind 
to  the  sway  of  pure  reason,     lo 
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^ilitjr  isolates  a  man  from  his  kind  and 
makes  him  a  brute  or  a  sarage.  In- 
Hlifference  is  the  placid  summer  lake, 
insensibility  is  tne  same  lake  frozen. 
Indifference,  it  has  been  said,  makes 
philoeopbers.  and  insensibility  makes 
monsters.  Apathy  is  the  extreme  of 
indifference  ana  drugs  the  mind,  and 
produces  nothing  but  inaction.  It  is 
'possible  to  be  insensible  to  some 
things  and  not  to  others.  The  good 
man  is  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
vice.  The  apathetic  man  never  acts 
liut  with  an  effort,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, and  only  when  compelled  by 
<«zternal  force. 

Callousness  keeps  up  in  its  secon- 
•dary  a  strict  analogy  to  its  primary 
ineaning.  Callum  or  caUus,  in  Latin, 
is  hard  fkin  or  rindj  that  uiickening 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  integument 
^hich  is  the  result  of  use  or  exposure. 
Hence  callousness  is  the  insensibility 
•of  habituation. 

"  He  discovered  him  to  be  a  mean  jper- 
Mo  by  the  nistieitT  and  hardness  or  his 
body  :  not  b^  a  cailougTieu  of  his  feet  or  a 
-wart  vpon  hu  Angers;  but  his  whole  body 
was  hard  and  serrile."— Bp.  Tatlob,  on 
JRepentance. 

Neutrality,  as  its  name  sufficiently 
(iiulicates  (Lat  ntuter,  ntithwr),  is  the 
-state  of  takfbg  no  part  on  either  side. 
It  may  refer  both  to  parties  and  to  their 
sentiments  ^  in  other  words,  we  ma^ 
be  neutral  m  action  or  in  feeling,  ft 
may  be  the  result  of  disposition  or  of 
<duty.  Or  a  neutrality  of  action  may 
be  accompanied  by  strong  partiality  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  condition  of  commu- 
nities as  well  as  persons,  while  the 
•others  are  confined  to  the  latter. 

"  Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutral^ 
■in  times  of  pnolie  danger  desert  the  mte- 
rests  of  their  feUow-sabjeets."— AnnisON. 

*'  In  matters  of  reHgimi.  he  (the  nprisht 
man)  hath  the  indifference  of  a  traveller 
whose  grebt  concernment  is  to  arrive  at  his 
^oomey*s  end."— Sharp. 

"  Pride  is  always  an  ignorant,  lasy,  or 
cowardly  aeqoiessence  in  a  felse  appearance 
of  esoelleDee»  and  proceeds  not  from  con- 
seionsness  of  onr  attainments,  bat  ineentir 
'biUty  of  oar  wants.** — Rambler. 

**  in  this  snllen  apathy  neither  trae  wis- 
dom nor  tme  happiness  can  be  fonnd." — 
HUMK. 

Apaihiiy  or  a  dispassionate  state,  was 


recommended  by  the  Stoical  philo- 
sophers as  the  secret  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

INDIGENOUS.    Aboriginal. 

The  separation  in  use  between  these 
terms  is  at  present  wider  than  for- 
merly. Indiobnous  (Lat.  iiid^enmy 
indu'j  for  tn,  and  gigno^  1  beget)  is 
seldom  used  of  races,  but  most  com- 
monly of  the  yeeetable  productions  of 
a  country ;  whue  Aboriginal  (Lat. 
iUttirigines,  original  inhabitants)  is  used 
only  of  men.  But,  even  as  employed 
of  men,  a  distinction  is  obserrable. 
An  indigenous  people  is  an  ethnologi- 
cal, aborig^es  an  historical,  term. 
The  former  term  is  used  to  express 
the  earliest  in  physical  history,  the 
latter  the  earliest  in  the  history  of 
dviliaation.  The  race  found  in  exis- 
tence in  newly-discovered  countries 
by  civilized  discoverers  is  called  ab- 
original. Inoiobnous  is  used  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  not  applicable  to 
Aboriginal,  as— 

"The  emotions  indiffenout  to  the  haman 
mind,**— I.  Taylor. 

"  Their  language  (that  of  the  inhabitaats 
of  Biscay)  is  aoooonted  aboriffinalT—Bwa- 
BumrB. 

INDIGNATION.     Resentment. 

Indignation  (Lat.  indignationem) 
is  a  feeling  akin  to  ang^,  but  with- 
out its  selfishness,  being  excited  by  a 
real  or  supposed  wrong  towards  our- 
selves or  others,  in  which  the  feeling 
of  wrong  predominates  over  and  tem- 
pers the  sense  of  hurt,  and  in  which 
the  existence  of  injury,  thoa|^h  it 
must  mostly  follow  practically,  is  not 
essential. 

Resentment  (Fr.  reasentiment)  m 
more  energ^etic  and  active  tJian  indig- 
nation, which  latter  may  be  expressed 
only  in  words,  or  even  a  look ;  while 
resentment  seeks  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
personal  injury  or  insult.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  lasting ;  and  in  its  purer 
and  more  unselfish  form  may  be  ex- 
cited on  behalf  of  others.  It  denotes 
a  stronger  feeling  of  personal  dislike 
against  the  offender  than  indignation, 
wnich  springs  from  the  act. 

*'  Indignation  expresses  a  strong  and  els- 
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Tftted  dinpprobation  of  mind,  wbicb  is  aIso 
Umptnd  hf  Munething  flagiticnu  in  the  coa- 
dnot  of  anoUier.''— CoGAN. 

Up  to  a  late  period  of  English  fiterm- 
ture,  the  word  Resentment  wts  used 
to  signify  the  appropriate  return  of 
feeling,  whether  in  tne  way  of  grati- 
tude or  its  opposite^  which  is  the 
simple  and  etymological  force  of  the 
wonl.    So  Bishop  Hull  writes — 

"Throoghont  this  excellent  song  the 
•acred  Virgin  enpresscth  a  deep  s^nse  of 
her  own  nnworthineas,  and  apon  that 
aceoont  a  prafonnd  raentment.  of  the  sin- 
gnlar  fhroar  of  the  Almighty  bestowed 
Qpon  her." 

"  Beteniment,**  am  Cogan,  "  is  a  lesser 
degree  of  wrath,  emated  bj  smaller  oflbnoee 
committed  against  less  irritable  minds.  It 
it  a  deep,  reflective  dis|deasare  against  the 
condnet  of  the  oflbnder.** 

INDISPOSITION.  Illness.  (See 
Disease.) 

Indisposition  is  a  slight  disorder 
of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body. 
Illness  is  continuous  indisposition. 
It  supposes  an  actual  or  probable 
termination,  and  conyeys  an  idea  of 
the  accidents  of  sickness  generaHy, 
without  the  features  of  any  specino 
complaint. 

"  By  onr  laws,  as  that  Modus  lays  them 
down,  the  Kina  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
absent  himselr  flrom  his  parliament  unless 
he  be  indupo$edin  health,  nor  then  neither 
till  twelve  of  Uie  Peers  hare  been  with  him 
to  inspeet  his  body  and  give  the  Parliament 
an  account  of  his  indisposition."— Miltov. 

"  Alas,  I  only  wish  for  health  again 
Because  1  think  my  lover  shares  my  pain ; 
For  what  could  health  avail  to  wretched 

me 
If  yon  could  uncoBcemed  my  iUne$$  see.*' 

LlTTLBTOir. 

INDISTINCT.  Confused.  Ob- 
scure. 

Indistinct  (Lat.  indistinctuSf  not 
teparaUd)  may,  like  the  other  syno- 
nyms here  mentioned,  be  employed  of 
the  physical  or  the  mental  perception 
— ot  the  si^ht,  the  hearing,  or  the 
understandml^.  That  is  indistinct 
which  does  not  present  itself  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind  m  clear  outline  and 
definite  totality,  so  that  we  compre- 
hend it  positiyely  and  negatively,  and 
see  at  once  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not    The  distinct  is  clear  in  itMlf, 


and  separable  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

Confused  (Lat.  confundirtj  part. 
confutuSf  to  pour  together j  to  cotifound) 
denotes  a  manifold  indistinctness  of 
parts,  relations^  or  objects  in  relatioii- 
ship.  Want  of  force  may  make  things 
indistinct,  want  of  definiteness  makes 
them  confused.  An  indistinct  sound 
is  a  faint  sound,  a  confused  sound  ia 
a  medley  of  sounds  of  difierent  cha- 
racters. 

Obscure  (Lat.  obteiinu)  expresses 
that  which  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
firom  want  of  li^bt,  clearness,  or  ]Mr- 
spicuity.  Indistinctness  and  obscority^ 
ss  they  are  applied  to  matters  of  the 
understanding,  commonly  relate,  the 
former  to  the  mode  of  expression,  the 
latter  to  the  subject  matter.  A  per- 
son's words  may  be  indistinct  eyeii 
from  thickness  of  utterance.  His  ex- 
pressions may  be  so  from  want  of 
power  to  make  things  plain.  If  he  is 
obscure,  it  is  probabnr  from  insufficient 
statements,  or  possioly  from  the  in- 
herent abstruseness  of  the  subject. 
So  we  speak  of  indistinct  ideas,  con- 
fused statements,  obscure  subjeds^. 
meanings,  or  allusions. 

"The  colours  of  objects,  aocardinf  aa 
they  are  more  distant,  become  more  mint 
and  langakl,  and  are  tinged  iA>re  with  the 
asure  of  the  intervening  atmosphere.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  their  minute  parts 
become  more  indistinet,  and  their  outline 
less  accurately  defined."— Rsn). 

"Amphion   so  made  stones   and   timber 

leap 
Into  fyr  figures  from  a  eonfueed  heap.** 

"  These  onestioos  of  predestination  being 
perplexed,  thorny,  and  trDublesome  through 
their  o6«nireiiess,  may,  without  all  detri- 
ment of  salvation,  be  either  unknown  or 
discussed."— Bishop  Hall. 

INDIVIDUAL.  Particula*. 
Single.    Solxtart. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  best  seen  by  considering  that  against 
which  each  stands  opposed.  Indi- 
vidual (Lat  tiuftvVduiu,  indhjittbUy 
is  opposed  to  collective ;  PARTicuLAit 
(Lat.  vart(ciUttris)j  to  univertoL  Henoa 
an  xnaiyidnal  instance  is  one,  and  not 
ntore;  particular  is  one,  and  mot 
another. 


\ 


•f  ineffectual]      discriminated. 

Single  (LaI.  sinjeiUus,  more  oom- 
'inonlj  plur.  singiili)  has  the  force  of 
-&nly  one.  OT  even  one,  standing  against 
a  possible  plurality,  and  hence  is  com- 
monlj  employed  in  a  negative  sen- 
tence ;  whue  Solitary  (Lat.  soKtariiu, 
alone  by  itself)  is  employed  in  positive 
sentences.  ''I  bare  found  one  soli- 
tary instance.''  ''  I  have  not  found  a 
Aingle  instance."  Particular  implies 
Bometbing  specifically,  as  distin- 
guished trom  generally  or  universall]^, 
true.  If  I  say,  ^*  It  is  true  in  this 
particular  case,"  I  discard  all  respon- 
sibility of  statement  as  regards  other 
such  cases. 

"  It  would  be  wise  in  them,  as  individual 
-and  priTBte  mortals,  to  look  back  a  little." 
— SwiPT. 

«'  or  tbis  Prinee  there  is  little  parHeuUtr 
-tBemory."— Bacoit. 

"  Bnt  be  might  have  altered  the  shape 
•of  bb  argument  and  explicated  them  better 
.in  ttJigU  scenes. 

Cor.  That  bad  been  AM^Ze  indeed." 

B.  JONSOS,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Hvmumr. 
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"  With  aoHtary  hand 
Beaching  beyond  all  limit  at  one  blow, 
tJaaided  could  have  punished  thee    and 

whelm'd 
TbjT  legions  under  darknea."    Mn/roir. 

INEFFABLE.  Unspeakable. 
■Unutterable.    Inszpbbssiblb. 

Ineffable  (Lat  ineffabiUs^  unfrro- 
nounceabley  in-y  not,  e,  out,  and /art,  to 
speafc)  is  commonly  used  only  of  those 
-tnings  which  transcend  expression  by 
their  admirable  or  precious  qualities; 
■ss  the  ineflable  joys  of  heaven.  Un- 
speakable serves  the  purpose  of  a 
superlative  adjective  of  quantity, 
especially  in  summing  up  states  of 
mind ;  as  unspeakable  joy,  misery, 
satisfaction.  Unvtterable  has  a 
tendency  to  the  unfavourable,  as  In- 
expressible to  the  favourable.  We 
more  often  speak  of  unutterable  sor- 
row than  unutterable  joy.  Unutter- 
able, however,  has  the  meaning  of  too 
deep  to  be  uttered  at  all ;  while  Inex- 
pressible means  too  high  or  too  deep 
to  be  adequately  conveyed  in  terms. 
Hence  it  nuiy  apply  to  the  inherent 
•expressiveness  oftwrds  only,  to  which 
the  others  are  inapplicable;  as,  ^'  Such 
«n  idea  of  a  foreign  writer  may  be  in- 
expressible in  English." 


"  He  said*  and  on  His  Son  with  rays  direet 
Shone  falL    He  all  His  Father  full  ex- 

Ineffal^  into  His  fhce  received. 
And  thus  the  filial  Oodhead   answering 
spake."  MiLTOH. 

"  Him  that  without  exception  doth  tm- 
epeakaNy  exeeed  all  other  things."^ 
FiSHBB,  Godfy  Dreatise. 

'*  I  believe  few  parents  would  wish  their 
sons  to  lire  the  life  of  Cowper,  which, 
though  virtuous  and  amiable,  was  at  eei^ 
tain  times  tomtterably  woeful." — Kvoz. 
**  Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  cct  firom 

heaven, 
Wbere  Gk>d  reaides,  and  ere  mid-day  ar> 

rived 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 
Bj  numbers  that  have  name." 

Milton. 

INEFFECTUAL.  Vain.  Abob- 
tivb.    Fruitless. 

Of  these  terms,  which  all  relate  to 
human  endeavour,  Vain  is  the  moat 
general  (Lat.  vantUy  empty).  It  may 
apply  to  the  object  of  the  attempt  as 
well  as  to  the  attempt  itself.  Accord- 
irgly,  this  twofold  force  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  Vain.  A  vain 
ambition  may  mean  that  the  effort 
will  be  fruitless,  and  the  object  not 
worth  achieving  were  it  otherwise. 
Accordingly,  as  the  rest  express 
failure  as  limited  by  human  weakness, 
Vain  may  express  that  failure  which 
comes  necessarily  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  aimed  at,  or  even  desired. 
Thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires  or  sup- 
positions may  DC  vain ;  but  only  efforts 
are  ineffectual,  abortive,  or  fruitless. 
Ineffectual  and  Fruitless  differ  as 
the  specific  from  the  general.  The 
former  relates  to  a  puticular  end, 
which  is  represented  as  not  gained ; 
the  Istter  to  the  absence  generally 
of  profitable  results.  Again,  Ineffec- 
tual is  applicable  to  material  in- 
fluences or  powers ;  Fruitless,  to 
the  exertion  of  the  human  will.  We 
speak  of  fruitless  attempts  or  ineffec- 
tual attempts,  but  of  ineffectual,  not 
fruitless,  remedies. 

Abortive  (Lat.^6artti;ttt,  bom  pre- 
maturely) ^  like  pRurrLEss,  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  voluntary  efforts,  not  to 
mere  natural  powers,  and  commonly 
to  such  efforts  as  imj^ly  some  amount 
of  design,  or  complex  efibrts  and 
schemes.  1  nbffectual  and  FmuiTLssa 
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implj  man  ttrongly  that  the  failure 
is  owin^  to  the  weaknees  of  the  per^ 
■on  makmg  the  attempt;  Abortivk  is 
mofe  external  in  its  character,  and  may 
denote  the  untoward  issue  as  the  result 
of  unforeseen  or  irresistible  counter- 
action of  what  has  been  well  prepared. 
Unforeseen  casualties  may  render  the 
best-laid  plans  abortire. 

'*  Hereford  wm  •nrprised  on  the  18th  of 
December  bj  Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel 
Morgan,  after  it  had  been  besieKed  for 
about  two  months  in^eetuaUy  by  the 
6coU."— Ludlow. 
*•  Fnll  rare  he  thonght  Troy's  Iktal  hour 

arrived. 
Vain  thonght!  he  knew  not  the  deeignt  of 
Jore."  OowPKR. 

*' Any  enterprise  undertaken  without  re- 
solution, man^prd  without  care,  proseeuted 
without  ▼igour,  will  easily  be  dashed,  and 
prove  otontM."— Barrow. 

"  The  fndUeunen  of  (heir  inquiries  into 
the  areanaof  the  Godhead."— Warbur- 
TOir. 

INFATUATION.    Folly. 

Folly  is  of  two  kinds — ^mental  and 
practical.  The  •former  is  weakness 
of  undentandin^ ;  the  latter,  weak- 
ness of  oonduot. 

Inpatvation  (Lat.  infdtuarej  to 
stales  a  fool  of)  brings  out  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  Folly  (Fr.  ^b^is) 
in  its  practical  aspect.  The  infatu- 
ated man  acts  unaer  some  peculiar 
beguiling,  fascinating  influence,  lead- 
ing him  from  the  paths  of  prudence 
and  self-control — some  one  thought 
or  desire  which  blinds  his  understand* 
ing  to  what  he  ought  to  do  or  aroid, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  other  need- 
ful considerations  are  sacrificed. 

*'The  infiituation$  of  theiensual  and  fti- 
Tolotts  part  of  mankind  are  amasing ;  but 
the  v^atvaUotu  of  the  learned  and  lophis- 
tieal  are  iaeomparably  more  so.'* — I. 
Taylor. 

"  Whatyb%  'tis  to  hasard  life  for  ill  I " 
Seakxspxabb. 

inference.  Deduction.  Con- 
clusion. Consequence.   Induction. 

Inpsbence  (Fr.  infirtr,  to  infer)  is 
the  broadest  of  these  terms,  denotm? 
any  process  by  which  from  one  truth 
or  fact  laid  down  or  known  we  draw 
another.  Inference  may  be  either  by ' 
Induction  or  Deduction,  and  hence 


may  be  probable  or  certain.  Infier- 
enoe  by  induction  is  more  or  less  pro- 
bable, except  where  all  cases  of  the- 
kind  haye  been  collated,  when  it: 
ceases,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  infer- 
ence, and  is  only  the  assigning  of  a 
common  name,  or  stating  an  unirersaL 
proposition.  From  haring  seen  twenty 
swans  all  white,  one  might  infer  that 
all  swans  are  so.  This  would  be  only 
a  probability  in  itself,  and,  a»  a  fact^ 
not  true.  In  induction  we  obserye  ir 
sufficient  number  of  individual  facts 
or  cases,  and  extending  by  analog 
what  is  true  of  them  to  others  of  the 
same  class,  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple or  law.  This  is  the  method  of 
physical  science.  The  process  of  de- 
duction is  the  oonyerse  of  this.  We 
lay  down  a  general  truth,  and  connect 
a  particular  case  with  it  by  mesns  of 
a  middle  term.  When  infei^nce  is 
conducted  by  the  syllogistic  process, 
it  is  called  Deduction  (Lat.  diduc- 
tionem,  a  deducings  didnctre,  to  draw 
from)y  the  thing  inferred  being  the 
Conclusion,  which  establishes,  or, 
as  it  were,  shuts  up  (Lat.  eonclud^re^ 
to  shut  up)  the  argument.  A  condu- 
sion  is  a  proposition  yiewed  relatiyely 
to  others  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
duced. 

A  Consequence  (Lat.  etnueqtientiay. 
coni^iqui,  to  follow  up)  is  a  ponclnsion 
regarded  as  admitting  of  degrees  of 
closeness  or  directness.  Between  the- 
first  stage  of  any  argument  and  any 
particular  consequence  seyeral  links 
of  reasoning  may  intenrene.  Hence 
the  common  plunsse,  "  remote  conse- 
quences," as  meaning  results  which 
will  follow  sooner  or  later  from  what 
has  been  stated  or  conceded.  Unlike 
tiie  rest,  Consequence  is  applicable  to- 
mctieal  results,  as  a  severe  cold  may 
nave  been  the  consequence  of  impru- 
dent exposure.  The  consequence  is 
also  logically  taken  in  an  abstract 
sense.  The  conclusion  is  the  propo- 
sition which  follows  from  the  pre- 
misses, the  consequence  being  the 
link  between  the  two;  and  so  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  true  in 
fact  though  the  consequence  be  false^ 
i.e.  in  reasoning;  or  the  conclusionr 
false  in  fsct  though  the  consequence- 
be  true,  i.e.  logically  true. 
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"  Tboiigh  it  may  ehaace  to  be  right  in 
the  eonelnaion,  it  ia  yet  unjust  ana  mis- 
taken in  the  method  of  utference.'*  — Glait- 

VIT.T.. 

"  From  the  words  of  Moeet  cited  by  onr 
Barioar,  the  doctrine  of  a  ftitnre  state 
may  as  elearly  be  deduced  as  from  any  single 
text  which  can  be  produced  oat  of  any  one 
of  the  PropheU."— JOBTIV. 

"  He  granted  him  the  major  and  minor, 
but   denied  him  the   concZusion.**— Adoi- 

8UN. 

'*  link  follows  link  by  necessary  eonse- 
fvence."— GoLEiUDOB. 

'*  When  by  thns  comparing  a  number  of 
caaea  agreeing  in  some  cirrnmatances,  bnt 
differing  in  others,  and  all  attended  with 
the  same  result,  a  philosopher  connects, 
aa  a  general  law  of  nature,  the  erent  with 
ita  physieal  cause,  he  it  said  to  proceed  ac- 
eording  to  the  method  of  inatccfton.** — 
Btkwabt. 

INFERIOR.  Second.  Secon- 
DARY.    Minor. 

Inferior  (Lat.  comparative  of 
infitrut,  low)  is  not  employed  gene- 
rally in  the  physical  sense,  but  ex- 
presses the  quality  of  being  lower  in 
rank,  importance,  excellence,  force, 
value,  and  the  like. 

Second  (Lat.  iHcundus)  relates  to  a 
presumed  or  declared  order  of  se- 
quence, implying  a  first,  which  it  im- 
mediately succeeds.  The  principle 
of  the  sequence  may  be  any;  as, 
place,  time,  value,  dignity,  or  one  ar- 
bitrarily assumed.  Secondary  is  op- 
posed to  primarify  and  denotes  second 
in  order  of  necessity,  importance,  or 
operation. 

Minor  (Lat.  niinoTj  less)  has,  in 
addition  to  the  idea  of  inferiority, 
that  of  subdivision;  as  the  minor  sec- 
tions of  a  bodv,  where  the  relation  is 
not  extrinsic,  but  intrinsic. 

"  Inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  in  under- 
standing."—  Tatler, 

*'  Bnt  here  you  ezdaim  of  *  the  strange 
abuse  made  of  quotations  and  Mooiui-hand 
representations.' "  -  WatbrlaiO). 

"  Europe  herself  hath  so  many  mother- 
languages  Quite  discrepant  one  from  Uw 
other,  besides  secondary  tongues  and  dia- 
lects."— HowMX. 

"Asia  Minor.*'— Geography, 

INFLUENCE.  Sway.  Ascen- 
dancy. 

Inplubncb  (an  astrological  term,  a 
jUming  in,  O.  Fr.  ui/2u«fice,  of  plant' 


tary  mrtms  into  men)  is  hidden  or  in- 
direct  exercise  of  power,  which,  in 
personal  matters,  may  spring  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  as  talent,  wealth, 
position,  or  persuasive  power.  It  is 
m  moral  thmgs  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  in  physical,  when  effects 
are  produced  by  gentle,  gradual,  or 
unobserved  processes  for  good  or  ill. 
Sway  (A.  S.  «w«^ian,  to  prevail) 
is  power  of  control  either  consciously 
exerted  or  specifically  tending  to  de- 
finite ends;  while  influence  may  be 
altogether  indefinite.  Ascendancy 
(also  an  astrological  term,  denoting 
that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rises 
above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  birth, 
supposed  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  the  character  and  destiny  of  in- 
dividuals) denotes,  according  to  its  ori* 
^,  a  g^overning  or  controUmg  power 
in  relation  to  a  certain  time  or  set  of 
circumstances.  It  is  uniform  influence. 
It  is  moral  power  which  influences 
human  conduct  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  motives,  and  in  individuals  is 
the  result  sometimes  of  natural  supe- 
riority, sometimes  of  personal  aim^ 
and  very  often  of  both  combined. 
Sway  is  relative  to  a  supposed  course 
or  line  of  procedure  wnich  has  been 
affected.  To  sway  the  counsels  or 
decisions  of  an  assembly,  for  instance, 
is  to  exercise  an  altering  or  modifying 
influence. 

"After  the  restoration  there  succeeded 
in  its  place,  and  sinee  the  revolution  hsa 
been  methodically  pursued  the  more  suo- 
eessful  expedient  of  tn/faance."— Palsy. 

The  primary  import  of  Sway  is  seen 
in  the  following : — 

"  Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  smite  till 
the  happie  dente  hare  entred  whieh  with 
the  oke's  own  stoaie  maketh  it  to  come  all 
at  ones."— Chaucsb. 

"That  predominant  lore  of  righteous^ 
ness  and  hatred  of  iniquity  maintaming  an 
absolute  ascendency  m  the  mind  in  all 
times  and  upon  all  oeoasions."—  Hablby. 

INFORM.  Acquaint.  Apprisb» 
Advise.    Instruct.    Teacu. 

Inform  (Lat.  tn/brmarf,  tofaskiony 
to  declare)  relates  only  to  matters  of 
fact  made  known  to  one  who  could 
not  have  known  them  before. 

Instruction  (Lat.  instruetionomfOn 
arranging)  relates  to  the  principles 
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drawn  from  known  facts.  One  in- 
forms by  virtue  of  possessing  specific 
knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  which 
have  in  some  way,  possibly  even  by 
accident,  come  to  one's  ears.  One 
Instructs  by  virtue  of  having  more 
knowledge.  Priority  of  knowledge 
makes  the  informant  superiority  of 
knowledge  the  instructor. 

Teaching  (A.  S.  tttcan^  to  tmch\ 
as  distinct  from  instruction,  is  applied 
to  practice  (it  may  be  the  practice  of 
an  art  or  branch  of  knowledge).  A 
child  is  instructed  in  grammar,  and 
taught  to  speak  a  language.  Teach 
has  a  purely  mechanical  application, 
which  does  not  belong  to  Instruct. 
A  dog  may  be  taught  a  trick  ;  but  he 
could  not  be  instructed  in  anything. 
The  two  processes  of  teaching  and 
instruction  may  thus  go  on  simulta- 
neously. In  mathematics  there  is  no 
information,  because  the  propositions 
are  not  statements  of  fact,  but  are 
based  upon  principles  assumed.  In- 
formation is  of  new  facts ;  instruction 
is  of  undeveloped  truths.  Information 
extends  knowledge;  instruction  nves 
additional  understanding;  teacning, 
■additional  power  of  doing. 

Acquaint  (Fr.  accoxnUry  L.  Lat. 
oAco^tarty  to  make  known),  Apprisb 
{Fr. owriM,  inttructiottf  from  apttn' 
drey  the  Lat.  apprttuUrt)y  and  Ad- 
vise (Fr.  avity  an  opinion=Lat.  ad  vt- 
twniy  aectirding  to  what  hat  teemed  bett) 
closely  resemble  Inform,  inasmuch  as 
they  relate  to  the  communication  of 
matters  offset.  I  inform  a  man  when 
I  simply  tell  him  a  fact  which  he  did 
not  know  before.  I  acouaint  him 
with  that  of  which  I  furnish  him  with 
■all  the  details.  So  I  inform  him  of 
the  fiict,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
particulars  of  it.  I  apprise  him  of 
what  particularly  concerns  him  to 
know,  whether  it  be  a  food  or  an  evil, 
or  a  danger,  or  a  prooability  of  any 
sort.  I  advise  him  of  that  which  I 
impart  to  him  formally,  officially,  or 
as  m  duty  bound,  of  what  occurs  in 
due  course,  or  in  the  way  of  business. 
All  the  other  terms  may  be  used  of 
unintelligent  things,  but  only  living 
persons  can  inform. 
"  Your  (Algernon  Sidney's)  pretent  abode 


WM  no  SMret  to  me  hetun  I  knew  it  tnm 
ranr  own  hand ;  that  it^brmaiion  baring 
boen  oirea  rae  aboat  two  or  three  moatlH 
•iaee  by  eome  F.ngliiih  gcntleiea.*— Sn 
W.  Tkmplk, 

'<  Diven  that  lint  believe  the  Soiptare 
bat  npon  the  Cborrh'aaeore  arealternrdi 
by  aequaintednttt  brought  to  believe  the 
Seriptere  upon  its  own  aeore.*— BoTLB. 

*'  It  is  erident  from  the  rare  takes  to 
apprite  the  worid  of  it,  eTva  beiwe  Chre- 
cianity  waa  promnlgated,  how  impoitaat 
and  eeeential  a  part  this  moat  be  of  that 
Divine  religion.*'— Bishop  Poktbts. 

"  There  wereeeTeral  lettera  firom  Fraace 
Jut  eome  in  with  adifice  that  the  kwg  wu 
m  good  health.**— Annisoir. 

'*  The  coldneae  of  paanon  aeems  to  be  the 
natnral  ground  of  abiiity  and  honea^amoBS 
men,  as  the  government  or  moderation  w 
them  the  great  end  of  philoaophieai  aad 
moral  iiutructumt,'*—8iR  W.  Tkvplb. 

*'  As  a  child  is  taagkt  to  expect  from  iti 
parent,  so  are  we  tanrht  to  eiqiect  from 
Ood  erery  good  of  which  our  nature  is  ca- 
pable."—Oufnr. 

INFRACTION.  iNPRiNGEXEyr. 
Although  these  terms  are  connected 
by  a  common  derivation  (Lat.  in^Vin- 
e^re,  to  hreaky  to  ursaAceii),  thev  are 
differently  applied :  Infraction  oein^ 
reserved  for  the  violation  of  public 
rights  and  formal  treaties ;  I nfri  nc e- 
MENT  of  minor,  or  else  more  personal 
and  social  claims.  The  infraction  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce ;  the  infringe- 
ment upon  one's  neighbour's  liberty 
or  convenience;  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  good  society  or  good 
manners. 

"The  infringert  of  the  dntiea  of  im- 
perfect oblisation,  which  civil  laws  cannot 
reach. "— WIrburton. 

**  The  yonng  King  of  Denmark,  npon  his 
coming  tu  the  crown,  complained  of  these 
infractiont. "— BuRirRT. 

INGENIOUS.  Clever.  Inven- 
tive. 

Ingenious  (LaL  tn^^iocia,  having 
good  natural  talentt)  is  purelymental. 

Clever  (tee  Clever)  is  practical 
as  well  as  mental.  Ingenuity  is  more 
akin  to  pnius,  cleverness  to  talent ; 
the  one  is  inventive,  the  other  execu- 
tive. The  use  of  Clever  in  English 
is  overdone,  as  the  term  is  maae  to 
stand  for  erery  form  of  intellectaal 
ability  and  adaptive  faculty.  Inge- 
nuity is  genius  on  a  small  scale,  or  as 
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>«hown  in  matters  of  minor  moment  or 
leas  gravity  and  seriousness.  A 
readiness  in  nicely  doinr  actions  not 
Jiabitual  is  commonly  cadUed  Clbver- 
M  ESS;  where  bodily  acdyity  is  engaged, 
and  mgenuity  where  mental.  Cleyer- 
ness  is  ingenuity  of  the  body,  as  in- 

Senuity  is  clererness  of  the   mind, 
len  may  contrive  ingeniously,  and 
manage  cleverly. 

«'  Of  ftll  the  meant  whiehhamaa  ingeiiiaty 
baa  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of 
real  objects,  and  awakening  by  repreeenta- 
tioa  similar  emotions  to  those  Which  are 
raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  ftill  and 
•extensive  as  that  which  is  exeeated  bj 
-wolds  and  writing." — Blauu 

"  He  (the  Dnke  of  Monmouth)  gave  the 
hangman  but  half  the  reward  he  intended, 
and  said  if  he  cnt  oiT  his  head  eleoerly,  and 
nut  so  butcherly  as  he  did  Lord  Rnssellt, 
his  man  should  give  him  the  rest." — Bun- 

KET. 

Inventive  (Lat.  invHxre,  part,  in- 
vBuinfij  to  find)  einpresses  the  active  and 
practical  side  of  ingenuity.  The  in- 
genious person  sees  readily,  the  in- 
ventive person  projects,  adapts  and 
contrives.  He  deals  in  expedients, 
and  constructs  means  to  an  end,  where 
such  means  are  not  ready  to  his  hand. 

'*  Fui  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  passing  in- 
genious and  incentive  of  matter,  so  he 
wanted  audacity,  and  was  not  so  ready  as 
aome  others  to  utter  the  same." — "B^OLLLsm, 
FtMtarch. 

INGRATIATE.    Insinuate. 

These  terms  differ  as  to  the  modes 
■  adopted.  Insinuate  (Lat.  inHnuare^ 
to  make  to  wind  in^  leans  to  an  unfa- 
vourable signification,  as  often  imply- 
ing artfulness  of  purpose  and  selfish 
ends ;  Ingratiate  (Lat.  in,  intOf 
gratia^  favour),  the  compassing  the 
same  end  with  candour  and  merit.  In- 
sinuate  is  used  of  physical  influences 
and  substances,  and,  metaphorically, 
of  influences  in  the  abstract;  Ingra- 
tiate, only  of  the  acts  and  demeanour 
of  human  agents.  Ingratiate  is  never 
employed,  like  Insinuate,  of  simple 
ideas,  notions,  suppositions,  or  state- 
ments. Insinuation,  in  this  sense,  is 
indirect  declaration,  or  a  statement  of 
a  part,  leaving  more  to  be  inferred. 

"  Oae  of  those  who  eame  off  was  the  old 
man  who  had  already  inffratiated  himself 
into  our  favour."— Cook's  Voytigu, 


«« Some  do  wind  and  inrimuito  into  ths 
grace  and  fhvour  of  the  hearer,  and  by 
such  an  occasion  draw  his  heart  unto 
them.**— Holland,  Phttareh, 

INNOCENCE.    Purity. 

Innocence  (Lat.  inniieentia)  is  a 
negative.  Purity  (Lat.  pitritatem)  is 
a  positive  quality.  Innocence  is  jfree- 
dom  from  harm  or  guilt,  hence  speci- 
fically of  some  particular  act  or  charg^. 
A  very  wicked  and  injurious  person 
may  be  quite  innocent  of  a  particular 
crime.  Purity  is  perfect  moral  clean- 
ness. Purity  is  spotlessness  of  soul. 
Innocence  is  purity  of  manners. 
Purity  is  the  cause  and  safeguard  of 
innocence.  Purity  regards  tne  mind 
and  the  motives,  mnocence  the  inten- 
tions and  the  actions. 

INNER.  Inwaro.  Intbrnal. 
Interior.     Intrinsic. 

These  terms  may  be  partly  illus- 
trated by  those  to  which  they  stand 
opposed.  Thus  inner  is  opposed  to 
outer,  inward  to  outward^  internal  to 
external,  interior  to  exterior.  Inner 
is  employed  of  such  things  as  admit 
of  degrees  of  comparison  in  relation 
to  a  state  or  position  inwards.  Thus 
inner  means  more  towards  the  centre, 
and  has  a  superlative — ^inmost  or  in- 
nermost. The  inner  walls  of  a  forti- 
fication are  those  which  approach  the 
stronghold.  Inward  is  used,  not  like 
inner,  of  physical  locality  or  relation- 
ship^ but  morally  to  express  the 
quality  of  being  within,  as  opposed 
to  bemg  exposed  to  observation  or 
view ;  as,  ^'  He  believes  it  in  his  in- 
ward heart,  whatever  he  may  say." 

Internal  (Lat.  inUmut)  is  always 
specific,  being  not  an  absolute  but  a 
relative  term,  and  coupled  with  some 
object  in  particular  implied  or  ex- 
pressed; as,  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  a  house;  internal  trade, 
which  implies  external  commerce,  to 
which  it  stands  opposed. 

Interior  (Lat.  inferior),  like  Inner, 
admits  of  degrees,  which  are  excluded 
from  Intern>^l;  as,  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  a  country,  which  are  re- 
moved in  different  degrees  firom  the 
borders  or  confines  of  it. 

Intrinsic  is  internally  orinherently 
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belonging,  u  dutingiiished  from  what 
U  OQ^  apparent  or  fictitioos ;  hence 
fenaine,  real. 

INORDINATE.  Immoderate. 
Excessive.  Extravagant.  Exor- 
bitant. 

Inordinate  (Lat.  ^nordtnatus,  du- 
ordered)  is  well  employed  of  human 
desires ;  as  an  inordinate  ambition  or 
love  of  pleasure ;  or  human  qualities, 
as  inordinate  vanity. 

Immoderate  (Lat.  immMfyratuSf  tin- 
renmhted)  has  a  wider  application  to 
anything  exceeding  j  ust  umits ;  as  im- 
moderate demands,  immoderate  grief. 

Excessive  (Lat.  eicidire,  sup.  ex- 
cettum,  to  go  beyond)  differs  from  Im- 
moderate in  relating  to  the  thing  it- 
self, not  to  the  person ;  as.  **  He  was 
immoderate  in  hu  claims  j  *  or,  ^*  The 
demand  itself  was  excessive."  In  the 
term  *' excessive  expenditure  "  there  is 
not  the  same  reflexion  on  the  conduct 
of  individuak  as  in  **  immoderate  ex- 
penditure." 

Extravagant  (Lat.  ertra,  beyond, 
and  o^art,  to  wander)  has  the  same 
application,  with  the  idea  of  a  reck- 
less absence  of  calculation  or  propor- 
tion in  matters  of  expending  or  de- 
manding ;  Mj  an  extravagant  demand 
or  claim.  It  is  applicable  to  anvthing 
which  is  immoderately  expenoed,  as 
extravagant  praise. 

Exorbitant  (Ijit.  emrbXtare  to  go 
out  of  the  trackf  orbtta)  denotes  the 
designedly  extravagant.  A  demand 
may  be  extravagant  from  want  of  at- 
tention ;  it  IS  exorbitant  as  the  result 
of  an  extortionate  aim,  or  a  desire  to 
enioy  or  acquire  more  than  is  reason- 
able, fair,  or  just.  Exorbitant  pas- 
sions are  those  which  claim  over-in- 
dulgence. The  exorbitant  is  the  more 
extmvagant  form  of  the  excessive. 
Both  are  applicable  to  things  which 
being  susceptible  of  increase  have  re- 
ceived more  than  is  due,  but  the  latter 
advances  upon  the  former.  That 
which  is  excessive  passes  the  ordinary 
course  or  bounds.  That  which  is  ex- 
orbitant passes  them  to  a  degree  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion.  ExorbitHUt 
pretensions  are  beyond  excessive  pre- 
tensions.   The  first  are  strained,  but 
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wo  do  not  know  where  the  second 
will  end.  Excessive  is  capable  of  a 
meaning  not  altogether  unfmvomable. 
Exorbitant  always  denotes  what  is 
wrong.  An  exceBsive  generosity  is  s 
sort  of  noble  weakness.  An  exorbi- 
tant generosity  could  be  only  mad- 
neso. 

*'  Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natursl  mod 
all  social  lentimentin  tnorimale  Tatutj."— 

BURKK. 

'*  In  the  foortb  place,  flrom  all  that  Iu» 
been  eaid,  we  iihonld  learn  nerer  to  be  tm- 
moderately  aoxioiu  aboot  oar  extemalsitiia- 
tion,  but  sobinit  oor  lot  with  eheerftUncM- 
to  the  disposal  of  Hearen."— Blajb. 

"Asocmee  lenity  end  indulgence  we 
vltimatelj  excunve  rigonr.'*  —  Kvox^ 
EMtaye, 

"  They  declaimed  against  hnman  reatoa. 
They  depreeted  it  as  erfrom^eutfiV  as  their 
adverBaries  had  adranced  it." — ^warbdRt 
TOX. 

"  To  rednce  the  crown  from  the  czor&t- 
tancet  it  affected  within  the  ancient  sod 
legal  bonndaries  of  the  constitntioo."— 
Bishop  Hubo. 

INQUIRY.  Interrogate.  Ask» 
Question. 

Inquire  (Lat.  imiutrtre)  denotes 
the  process  of  seeking  for  truth  by 
one  or  more  questions,  which  m%y  be 
put  in  different  ways  and  in  different 
directions,  or  answered  from  different 
sources. 

Interrogate  (Lat.  interr&garty  to 
Oik)  is  to  put  several  questions  in  a 
formal  and  systematic  manner,  and  is 
directed  only  to  one  (quarter  and  to 
living  persons.  Ask  is  simpler,  and 
g:enendly  turns  upon  a  simple  affirma- 
tive or  negative  answer  to  a  matter  of 
fact;  as,  *'Ask  him  if  such  is  the 
case."  It  has,  of  course,  also  the- 
sense  of  crane. 

Question  (Lat.  fiMCstidnem,  an  in- 
fuiry,  fucrcrs,  to  $uk)  is  of  wider 
meaning ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sense  oflNTERROOATE,  has  that  of  dis- 
puting or  arguing  from  a  doubt  of  some 
specific  statement  or  alleged  fact. 
VVhere  Question  is  used  in  the  sense- 
of  putting  questions,  it  differs  from  In- 
ter rog  ate  in  bein^  of  wider  signifi- 
cation. Interrogation  is  of  8ome  fact» 
Question  may  be  of  the  posses^^ion  of 
knowledge  in  a  more  extended  way,, 
as  to  question  a  student  in  history- 
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Hence  Question,  unlike  the  others, 
tarns  upon  matters  more  strictlj  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  per- 
son questioned.  Curiosity  leads  us  to 
question.  Authoritativeness  appears 
m  interrogation ;  desire  of  knowledge, 
in  inquiry. 

*'  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (of  medicine)  will  nodonbtedlj 
be  fonnd  if  able  men,  and  snch  as  are  in- 
straeted  in  the  ancient  rnles,  will  make  a 
farther  inqtdry  into  it.'*— Drtdkn. 

"  The  travel  ler^  whoever  he  might  be, 
eoming  to  the  forUfled  habitation  of  a  chief- 
tain, wonld  probablj  have  been  itUerro- 

"Th'  eternal  quett*ner  shvn;    a  certain 

role, 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest'mng  fool." 
Hamilton,  Horace, 
**  We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper  that  men 
•hoold  ask  themselves  why  they  believe; 
bvt  it  is  eonally  proper  for  them  to  ask  why 
they  disbelieve.'^— SsCKSB. 

INQUISITIVE.   CuBious.    Pry- 

XNO. 

The  Curious  person  (ms  Curious) 
is  eager  for  information  ^nerally,  or 
for  the  possession  of  it  in  any  one  of 
many  ways,  ss  in  prohlems  of  Nature, 
art,  or  science,  as  well  as  with  refer- 
ence to  causes  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance or  concern  to  himself. 

He  is  Inqu  ism  v  b  ( Lat.  inqmtxtxvuSj 
searching  into)  who  busies  himself 
with  inquiries  on  a  small  scale,  of  no 
intrinsic  importance  or  of  little  prac- 
tical concern  to  himself. 

The  Pryino  man  (the  deriyation  of 
pry  is  yery  uncertain)  uses  bis  own 
powers  of  observation,  rather  than 
questions  put  to  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discoyering  their  secret  afiairs 
out  of  a  puerile  or  low-minded  curio- 
sity. 

"  Ezerriring  npon  theological  matters 
that  inquisitweiuss  and  sagacity  that  has 
made  in  onr  age  such  a  happy  progress  in 
philosophical  ones/'— Botlb. 

"Man  is  read  in  his  face,  God  in  his 
creatares,  bnt  not  as  the  philosopber,  the 
ereatnre  of  glory,  reads  him,  bnt  as  the 
divine,  the  servant  of  hnmility ;  yet  even  he 
most  take  care  not  to  be  too  curious"— B, 
Joicsoir. 
"  80  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children 

gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. 
Whose  nest  some  pryin^^ehnrl  had  found." 
Dbydkn,  Viryil, 


INROAD.  Intasion.  Incubsioh, 
Irruption.     Intrusion. 

Forcible  or  unallowed  entrance  is 
common  to  these  words.  An  Inroad 
is  an  entry  by  some  novel  and  forcible- 
method,  involving  an  injury  and  tres- 
pass in  the  action. 

Invasion  (iMUinvasionem'invddh'e^ 
to  invade)  aenotes  a  forciole  entry 
upon  what  is  the  property  of  another,, 
with  a  violation  of  his  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  direct  intention 
of  depriving  him  of  some  such  right, 
or  in  retaliation  for  alleged  injuries- 
committed  by  him. 

Incursion  (Lat.  ineurtibnem^  an  on- 
ut ;  incurrhv,  to  run  into)  is  a  lighter 
kind  of  invasion,  without  the  idea  of 
permanence  or  occupation,  and^  as  a 
transitory  act,  involving  the  original 
intention  of  a  return. 

Irruption  (Lat.  trruptionem,  a> 
rushing  into)  is  more  violent  and  sus- 
tained, being  done  in  the  spirit  of 
destruction  and  conquest. 

Intrusion  (Lat.  intrud^rtf  to  thrust- 
into)  is  such  an  entry  as,  being  with- 
out violence,  is  nevertheless  without 
right  or  welcome. 
'*  Far  from  their  inroads  in  my  pastores- 

feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  thepampered  steed." 
TlCKBix,  JUad. 

"The  nniversal  good-will  which  is  so- 
strong  in  him  exposes  him  to  the  assaults  of 
every  invader  npon  his  time,  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  property."— 7ai/«r. 

"  80  Oreece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  so. 
Nor  fear  the  fleree  incursions  of  the  foe." 
PuPB,  Homer. 

**  Letters  had  there  been  happily  profest 
in  very  ancient  time  with  frequency  of 
scholars,  until  irruvtions  of  pagans  had 
brought  them  to  this  lately  restored  defi- 
ciency."—DrayTOW. 

'*  The  Pope  wonld  not  desire  any  viola- 
tion of  the  immunities  of  the  realm,  or  to- 
bring  thoee  into  public  contention  which 
had  been  hitherto  enjoyed  without  iiUrusion 
or  molestation."— BuBinET. 

INSCRUTABLE.  Unsearch- 
able.    Impenetrable. 

Inscrutable  (Lat.  inscrutdbilis)  re- 
bates to  that  particular  form  ot  the 
unsearchable  which  bailies  intrinsio 
inquiry,  and  so  denotes  what  cannot 
he  comprehended  by  reason  of  the- 
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myfteryand  complexity  which  belong 
to  it. 

UmBAmcHABLC  relates  to  what 
cannot  he  explored  bj  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  depth  or  distance.  Hence 
I  NscRUTABLE  is  applicable  to  things  of 
ordinary  kinds,  bat  of  extraordinary 
difficulty;  as,  **  inscrutable  designs :  ' 
unRearchable,  to  extraordinary  things ; 
as,  the  "unsearchable  attributes  of 
God." 

Impenetrable  (Lat.  impSnifrrdM/u; 
pinitrartf  to  penetratt)  stands  to  1n- 
scRi' TABLE  ss  the  more  specific  to  the 
more  generic.  Inscrutable  denotes 
the  nature  ofthe  thing;  Impenetrable 
may  apply  also  to  what  is  made  in- 
sorutaUe.  The  decrees  of  God  are 
inscrutable ;  the  designs  of  a  subtle 
diplomatist  may  be  impenetrable  by 
the  disguise  in  which  he  clothes  his 
ideas.  Inscrutable  belongs  to  the 
whole;  Impenetrable  also  to  the 
parts  in  detail. 

"  Tu  not  in  man 
To  jrield  a  raaaoa  for  the  will  of  Hearen, 
Which  is  ttuenUable." 

BsAUMONT  and  Flbtgexb. 

"  Hs  who  with«mt  warrant  bnt  hia  own 
ikntastie  annnise  takes  open  him  perpetn- 
ally  to  nnfold  the  secret  and  un$ear(UutbU 
mysteries  of  high  Providence,  is  likely  for 
the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them." 
— MiLToir. 

"Nothinff  almost  esoaped  that  he  aehered 
.not,  were  tne  thing  noTer  so  difflcrle.  or  (as 
who  sajth)  unpsMtradfe.'*— 8iB  T.  Rltot. 

INSIDE.    Interior. 

These  terms  differ  in  dienity .  Any- 
thing which  has  an  outsiae  may  haye 
an  inside.  But,  ss  the  exterior  is  a 
grayer  word  than  outttd«,  so  is  Inte- 
rior than  Inside.  The  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  conyeys  a  different 
impression  from  the  inside ;  the  latter 
is  simply  that  which  is  not  the  out- 
side or  the  neighbouring  street  j  the 
former  is  architecturally  correlatiye  to 
the  exterior.  In  the  same  way,  in 
speaking  of  insignificant  objects,  we 
use  the  term  Inside;  as  the  inside, 
not  the  interior,  of  a  glove,  or  a  shoe. 

I NSIDIOUS.    Treacherous. 

An  enemy  is  Insidious  ( Lat.  tn«y- 
dibtuif  artful),  A  friend  is  Treache- 
rous («m  Faithless).  The  insidious 
man  carries  on  a  system  of  deceptiye 
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treatment  onder  the  mask  of  indiffe- 
rence. The  treacherous  man  betrsn 
all  at  once  the  friendship  or  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  him.  In 
their  metaphorical  meanings,  thisdis- 
tinotion  is  sustained.  A  trescherons 
climate  is  one  which,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  cloudless  skies  snd 
warmth,  harbours  feyer  or  other  dii- 
ease,  which  mav  at  any  time  take 
suaden  effect.  An  insidious  disesse  is 
one  of  which  the  yirulenoe  and  oertsia 
progress  are  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pain,  and  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  it  deyelops  itself. 

'*  The  upright  man  hath  little  of  the  ser- 
pent, none  of  its  Inridng  nuidkmmm.'' 
— Barbow. 

"  The  world  most  think  him  in  the  wroag. 
Woald  say  he  made  a  treacherous  aae 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  sedooe." 


INSIGHT.    iNSPBcriON, 

Insioht  is  for  one's  uHL  I»pec- 
TiON  (Lat.  tn4peptfOR«iii ;  tiupXcftv,  ta 
look  into)  is  for  some  purpose  external 
to  one's  self  directly  connected  with 
the  object  inspected.  Insight  extends 
knowledge  or  experience.  Inspection 
is  for  the  sake  of  aasuranoe  or  amend- 
ment. Insight  is  quick,  and  may  be 
instantaneous;  inspection  is  carefol 
and  gradual.  Insight  is  connected 
with  the  understanding:  inspection 
more  simply  with  the  boaily  yision. 

*'  An^ls,  both  good  and  bad,  hare  s  foil 
intif^kt  into  the  actirity  and  force  of  natorU 
oanses."— South. 

"  The  embroilment  in  his  fkther's  aflUn 
could  never  hare  happened  if  the  aibixt 
of  that  kingdom  had  been  nnder  a  mors 
eqnal  tiupfcfum."— BuRinrr. 

INSINUATE.    SuooBST. 

One  Insinuates  (Lat.  intXmurefte 
put  into  the  boeom)  finely  and  with 
address;  one  Suoobsts  (Lat.  tugge- 
rtre,  part,  suggestus)  by  influence  and 
design.  In  order  to  insinuate  one 
must  manage  the  time,  the  occasion, 
the  air  and  manner  of  saying  the 
thing.  To  suggest,  one  must  have 
gained  some  sort  of  influence  oyer  the 
minds  of  persons.  One  ooyers  skil- 
fully what  one  insinuates,  one  gives 
force  to  what  one  suggests.  The  sub- 
ject of  an  insinuation  is  commonlj 
an  opinion ;  that  of  suggestion  an  act 
or  course  of  action,  though  we  may 


[instrument]        discriminated. 

alao  suggest  openly  and  in  matters  of 
opinion  also;  as,  to  suggest  an  expla- 
nation for  a  difficulty.  Inere  is botn  in 
insinuation  and  in  suggestion,  a  limi- 
ted statement  which  is  left  to  be  en- 
forced, expanded,  or  applied  by  the 
understanding  of  tike  person  addressed. 
Insinuation  is  of  a  personal  character, 
having  to  do  with  men's  characters, 
motives,  and  actions ;  suggestion  may 
be  on  any  matter.  The  moral  cowar- 
dice which  shrinks  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  outspoken  declaration, 
leads  persons  to  insinuate.  The  mo- 
desty which  distrusts  its  own  judg- 
ment, or  which  is  slow  to  dictate  to 
others,  leads  them  to  suggest. 
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INSIST.  Persist. 
Insist  (Lat.  insistthre,  to  persevere,  to 
urge  )andPER8i8T  (persistirefto  continue 
gteadJ'a5tl}t)hoih  denote  determined  con- 
tinuance' in  speech  or  action  a^^ainst 
some  amount  of  opposition,  which  is 
overcome  in  the  former  case  by  deter- 
mination and  energy  of  will;  in  the 
latter  by  perseverance  and  patience. 
We  insist  as  against  others.  We 
persist  in  what  exclusively  relates  to 
ourselves.  '*He  persisted  in  that 
coarse."  ''He  insisted  on  his  friend's 
adopting  it."  Insist  implies  some 
alleged  right,  as  authority  or  chiim. 
Febsist  maybe  from  obstinacy  alone, 
and  either  with  or  against  rights. 
"  I  nrged  jron  ftirther ;  then  70a  acratehed 

janx  head. 
And  too  impatiently  itamped  with  yonr 

foot; 
Yet  I  insitted  ;  jet  yoo  answered  not. 
But,  with  an  angiy  wafter  of  yonr  hand, 
OaTe  sign  for  me  to  leave  yon." 

Bhaksspbabe. 
"  I,  on  the  other  side, 
Us*d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 
The  deeds  themselTes,  thoagh  mnte,  spoke 

load  the  doer. 
Bat  they  pernsted  deaf,  and  wonld  not 

■eem 
To  eonnt  them  things  worth  notice.'* 

MlLTOV. 

instinctive.    Intuitive. 

That  is  Ikhtinctive  (Lat.  trutrn- 
guXre^  yf*^*  inslinetus.  to  imtigate,  tm- 
ml)  which  we  are  lea  to  feel  or  to  do 
try  the  involuntary  and  nnreasoning 
promptiiig  of  nature ;  instinct  being, 
according  to  Paley's  well-known  de- 
finition, "  A  propensity  prior  to  expe- 


rience, and  independent  of  instruo> 
tion." 

That  is  Intvitivk  (Lat.  intucrij  to 
look  on,  part.  intuXtus)  which  is  the 
action  or  result  of  knowledge,  inde- 
pendent  of  reasoning  or  instruction. 
The  instinctive  regards  feeling  and 
action,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  the 
intuitive  regards  nerception.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  I  ao  a  thing  instinc- 
tively, and  understand  it  intuitively. 

INSTITUTE.    Institution. 

To  Institufe  (Lat.  in«<¥( urre,  part. 
imtXtutus)  is  to  set  up.  to  cause  to 
stand,  to  establish.  That  which  is 
publicly  established  with  authority  is 
an  institution.  But  the  word  Institu- 
tion has  the  particular  meaning  of  an 
established,  organized  society.  In- 
stitute (setting  aside  its  meaning  of 
authoritatively  recognized  precepts  or 
principles  of  jurisprudence)  is  simi- 
larly emploved.  Tne  difference  seems 
to  be  that  Institution  being  an  old 
word  in  English,  and  Institute  in  tiiis 
sense  beinff  an  adoption  of  the  French 
Institut,  wnich  is  a  literary  and  phi- 
losophical society,  the  term  Institute 
is  restricted  to  this  use.  So  among 
other  institutions  in  large  towns, 
literary,  charitable,  or  commercial, 
we  observe  generally  in  these  days  a 
mechanics'  institute. 

INSTRUMENT.  Implement. 
Tool. 

Instrument  (Lat.  instrfunentumf 
inttruBre,  tofumith)  is  used  in  more 
than  reference  to  physical  manipu« 
lation.  We  speak  of  agricultural  and 
surgical,  but  also  of  mathematical 
instruments.  Anything  which  is  em- 
ployed to  do  a  work  or  effect  an  end 
IS  an  instrument,  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Implement  ( Lat.  implhnentum,  in  a 
late  sense  of  a  fulJiUingy  impiere,  to 
Jill  up)  is  always  restricted  to  physical 
use. 

Tool  (A.  S.  to/)  i>  <^  simpler  word 
for  an  instrument  of  the  manual  arts, 
and  differs  from  Implement  in  being 
more  general  or  less  specific.  An 
implement  is  a  tool  regarded  in  refe- 
rence to  its  particular  purpose.  In 
the  metaphorical  application,  Instru- 
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ii».NT  IB  capable  of  an  honourable  or 
indifferent^  as  well  aa  diahonoarable, 
Tool  only  of  a  disbonourable,  sense. 
-«*  The  tool  of  a  party."  "  An  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God."  ^*  An  in- 
strument in  brinj^ing  about  a  pf>ace 
between  the  two  nations."  The 
character  of  a  tool  is  simplicity,  of  an 
implement  technical  adaptation,  of  an 
instrument  scientific  ingenuity  and 
effectiveness.  One  speaks  of  the  tools 
of  m  carpenter,  of  tne  implements  of 
husbandry,  of  the  instruments  of  the 
astronomer.  The  implement  goes  to 
perform  a  work  with  which  it  comes 
into  physical  contact,  the  instrument 
is  a  scientific  inrention  fi)r  multiply- 
ing and  enhancing  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  men. 

**  The  bold  ars  but  the  inttntments  of  the 

wiM."  Dbtdkh. 

-'*  Dilated  and  inferiate,  shall  lend  forth 
From  Ikr  with  thond'ruig  noiM  among  our 

foe* 
-Snch  impltnuntt  of  mtoehief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces  and  o'enrhelm  whatevttr  stands 
AdTerse."  Miltov. 

INSULT.  Affront.  Outrage. 
Indignity. 

An  Insult  (Lat.  tniu/tart,  to  leap 
4ipan)  is  neyer  accompanied  by  rio- 
lence,  as  at  present  used — ^thia  sense 
'being  reserved  for  asmuU  (  Lat.  aisMirt , 
to  leap  upojif  sup.  astultttm)  another 
•oompound  of  the  same  Ferb--but  con- 
aista  in  words  or  actions  of  an  offen- 
eive  and  derogatory  kind. 

Affront  (O.  Fr.  afronteTf  Lat.  ad 
Jrontem,  to  the  forehead  or  front)  is  a 
marked  intentional,  if  not  public, 
breach  of  politeness.  It  lies  more  in 
manner  than  in  words,  and  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  words.  It  is  more 
demonstratiye  and  less  bitter  than 
insult. 

Outrage  (Fr.  outrage)  is  gross  and 
violent  insult  and  indi^ity.  or  over- 
l)earing  or  cruel  violatioD  or  the  feel- 
ings or  the  person. 

Indignity  (Lat.  indignHtatemj  un- 
vwHhinettf  bateneu)  can  only  be  prac- 
tised upon  persons  claiming  or  entitled 
to  hi^h  respect ;  the  force  of  it  de- 
pending on  the  contrast  between  the 
worth  or  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subj  ected. 


"The  defender  of  religion  should  not  ini* 
tete  the  intmlter  of  it  in  his  modes  of 
dimatataon,  whidi  maj  be  eompiiwd  u 
■oplititxy.  bolboaerjr,  and  scnxriliTy.''— 
WiJiBUBXOK. 

"If  thy  brother  or  thy  net^boar  hare 
oflbivd  thee  an  injury  or  an  €tfromt,iorgiri 

him.  *'— CSILUHGWOBTK. 

As  Indignity  implies  superiority  in 
the  object  of  it,  so  Affront  implies 
equality ;  while  Insult  maj  be  to  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  to  euperioTS, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  The  weakness 
and  modesty  of  women  are  said  to  be 
insulted  or  outraged,  not  affronted. 
An  affiront  is  a  manifestation  of  re- 
proach or  contempt  in  the  face  of  an- 
other. It  wounds,  and  is  intended  to 
wound,  those  who  are  sensitiTe  to 
their  honour.  An  insult  is  an  insolent 
attack.  I^  is  more  easy  to  imagine  an 
afiront  where  none  was  intended  than 
an  insult.  There  never  can  be  a  jus- 
tification of  insult.  Affront  is  passive 
in  its  character,  insult  and  outrage 
active.  Good  men  neycr  insult,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  affiront  another  or 
run  the  risk  of  doing  so,  than  to  appear 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  what  is  dis- 
graceful. Affront  does  not  exclude 
politeness,  Insult  does. 

"  This  is  the  ronnd  of  a  paaaioaate  man's 
life :  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  fehoos, 
which  hti  virtne,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges 
him  to  diicharge  at  the  retora  of  reason. 
He  spends  his  tune  in  outroffe  aaud  repars- 
tion/'— Johnson. 

*<  The  Bpantards  took  it  as  the  neatest 
indignity  in  the  world  that  HoJluid  shoald 
pretend  to  oblige  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
aooept  the  very  coaditi<ms  of  France."— 
Sib  w.  TxacPLB. 

INSUPERABLE.  Insurmount- 
able. Invincible.  Unconquer- 
able. 

Mental  barriers  are  commonly  said 
to  be  Insuperable  (Lat.  insupera* 
bilit ;  in'f  notj  and  sttprrare,  to  get  over) ; 
such  are  difficulties,  obstacles,  or  ob- 
jections. That  is  said  to  be  insuper- 
able which  the  person  has  not  the 
power  of  overcoming ;  as  that  is  In- 
surmountable (in-,  not,  and  turmeunt' 
abUf  Fr.sumionfer,  tofMrmount)  which 
does  not  admit  of  sufficient  external 
appliances ;  so,  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion, an  insurmountable  objection. 

Invincible  (Lat.  mvtnc)fUb's)  isem- 


tlNSUBRECTION]      DISCRIMINATED. 

ployed  to  denote  that  which  power 
-Gannot  oyercome ;  aa,  inyincible  igno- 
rance, the  Inyincible  Annada. 

Unconquerable  (Ljit.  conquirh^f 
in  a  late  aenae  of  to  com/uer),  denotea 
-what  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  par- 
^icnlar  power  of  reaaon  or  perauaaion, 
-and  ia  accordinelj  applied  usually  to 
the  resiatance  which  proceeds  from  an- 
tagonistic feeling ;  as,  unconquerable 
prejudice,  aversion,  and  the  lilce. 
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"  Many  who  toil  throagh  the  iotricacj  of 
complicated  syat«m«  are  intujterably  embar- 
■meaed  with  the  least  perplexity  in  common 
aflUrs.'* — Bambler, 

*'  Donbtlete  they  saw  in  the  attempt  (to 
•eoBTert  the  people  beyond  the  Rhine)  tnnir- 
^mmmtabU  diffleolties,  either  from  the  direr- 
«ity  of  language,  or  the  ferocity  of  theae 
AatiooB  to  remote  from  Christian  mildness." 

^Jonrix. 

"  The  inoindbtenesi  of  general  costom." 

— Wxijcnis. 

^'  All  is  not  lost ;  the  uneonqverabU  will 

And  study  of  rerenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  eoora^  never  to  svbmit  or  jrield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  orcreome." 

M11.TON. 

INSURRECTION.  Sedition. 
Aebellion.  Revolt.  Revolution. 
MuTiKT.     Defection.     Riot. 

An  Insurrection  (Lat.  ituurrec- 
4ionem,  insurghrey  sup.  ituurrectunif  to 
fist  up)  is  a  rising  up  of  individual 
-agaioat  the  lawa  of  a  community  or 
atate  or  the  authority  of  the  gorern- 
ment.  This  may  or  ma^  not  be  carried 
out  into  fighting  or  active  oppoaition, 
the  mere  taking  up  arms  againat  the 
State  being  sufficient  to  constitute  in- 
surrection. 

Sedition  is,  literally,  a  separation 
of  the  people  (Lat.  »iditionem ;  m-, 
-^"party  and  t<u>n«m,  a  going).  It  is  such 
a  commotion  in  the  State  aa  manifeata 
public  discontent,  without  aiminff  at 
violent  oppoaition  to  the  laws,  it  is 
generally  the  work  of  turbulent  and 
audacious  spirits. 

Reb  ellion  (  Lat.  r^</ion«m)  ia  from 
the  Latin  rie-,  agaiuy  and  boUumf  war. 
The  term  was  applied  by  the  Romans, 
not  to  risings  at  nome,  out  abroad,  a- 
anon^  those  conquered  nations  who,  in 
seeking  to  cast  off  the  Roman  power, 
involved  the  State  in  a  tuw  war.  It  is 
•employed  by  us  in  the  sense  of  a  rising 


of  the  whole  or  the  great  majority  of 
a  people  againat  the  supreme  ruk»r  or 
government,  being  an  extended  inaur-  • 
rection  or  revolt. 

Revolt  (Fr.  rivolte),  is  an  attempt 
to  shake  off  one  ruler  or  form  of 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting another.  Thia  may  not  hare 
come  to  overt  acts  of  riolence.  A 
parliament  may  be  in  a  atate  of  revolt 
nrom  the  supreme  ruler  without  using 
more  than  meetings  and  proclama- 
tiona.  It  may  be  well  to  dwell  a 
little  on  the  specific  differences  be- 
tween Rebellion  and  Revolt.  Re- 
bellion ia  an  outbreak  of  disobedience 
and  indienation.  The  rebel  rises  up 
a^nat  the  authority  that  presses  upon 
him.  The  Revolter  turns  against  the 
society  to  which  he  was  attacned.  The 
object  of  the  former  ia  to  escape  from 
the  power  that  dominates  over  him, 
that  of  the  latter,  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy the  power  and  the  laws  which 
he  haa  recognized.  A  successful  re- 
bellion ends  in  a  revolt,  a  permanent 
revolt  in  a  revolution.  Rebellion  and 
revolt  are  states  of  war,  revolution  is 
a  atate  of  peace,  though  on  a  new  foot- 
i  ng.  Re  volt  ia  commonly  employed  of 
important  matters.  Rebellion  some- 
times of  thin^^s  less  important.  Hence 
Rebellion  is  more  easily  applicable 
to  individuals  and  individual  acta  tlian 
Revolt.  Revolution,  which  ia  of  the 
same  derivation,  ia  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  organization 
as  suppoees  a  revolt  sucoesuully  car- 
ried out. 

MuTiNY(Fr.  Tneute,  Latmdfa,a  troop 
raited  for  tome  exoeditiouy  became  = 
^meuttf  whence,  aaj.  mutiny  Bracket) 
is  a  movement  of  revolt  againat  minor 
institutions  or  against  military  or 
naval  authoritiea  or  commanders,  as 
the  mutiny  of  a  regiment  or  a  amp's 
crew.  Insurrection,  rebellion,  and 
revolt,  may  be  universal  or  partial. 
Seditiqn  and  mutiny  are  always  par- 
tiaL    Revolution  always  univerau. 

"Oar  people  here  at  home,  grows  dis- 
content 
Through  great  exactions,  inturrtetione 
breed.^  Dajoml, 

**  Sedition  is  of  the  like  tendener  with 
treason,  but  without  the  overt  aots  taat  are 
essential  to  the  latter."— Brav  nit. 
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"  For  rebelUon  bein^  an  upp<wition*  not  to 
penooa  bnt  to  «athonty,  which  is  fonoded 
onlj  in  the  rooaCitntion  and  laws  of  the 
ffovenunene,  thoae,  whoever  thej  be,  who 
DT  force  break  through,  and  bj  force  justify 
their  riolation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly rebela."— Locks. 

"  Onr  diacontented  ooonties  do  revoU*** 

8HXKS8PK1.BB. 

Revolt  is  not  commonly  employed  of 
iudiyiduals,  but  of  communities  which 
form  part  of  a  more  extended  juris- 
diction, as  the  '*  revolted  provinces." 

**  The  Tiolenoe  of  revolutions  it  generally 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  malad- 
ministration which  has  produced  them."~ 
Macauio-T. 

"In  erexy  mvti'iiy  against  the  discipline 
of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader." — 
Ibid, 

Depection  differs  from  the  above 
in  having  not  an  active  but  a  neg^ative 
force.  Defection  (Lat.  dhfectioMm)  is 
the  failure  in  duty^  obligation,  alle- 
giance, to  that  to  which  one  ought  to  be 
attached  or  has  attached  one's  self.  It 
springs  from  abated  force  of  principle, 
as  estrangement  of  feeling.  Insurrec- 
tion, sedition,  and  mutiny  are  external 
acts.  Revolt,  rebellion,  revolution, 
and  defection  are  expressive  also  of 
acta  or  states  of  mind. 

"  There  were  fewer  instances  then  of 
leaving  one  sect  for  another  than  now  we 
have  of  defection  to  P(^ry,  or  of  apostasy 
to  Mahometism.**— BuTTLBT. 

Riot  (O.  Fr.  rwte,  and  riot,  Lit- 
tr€)  the  doine  of  anything  in  a  tur- 
bulent or  violent  way  against  the 
peace,  and  by  three  or  more  persons 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  its 
legal  definition.  In  common  parlance 
any  uproar  or  noisy  and  tumultuous 
conduct  in  one  or  more  may  be  called 
a  riot. 

**  His  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb.** 
Shakxsfkabe. 

INTELLECT.  Intelligence. 
Understanding.    Reason. 

Intellect  (Lat.  intellectus,  inUlU- 
f  ifr0,  to  undentand)  is,  in  the  strict 
scientific  view,  that  part  of  the  human 
soul  by  whicn  it  knows,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  by  which  it  feels 
or  wills.  It  IB  employed  in  the  fbr- 
ther  sense  of  the  capacity  for  higher 
fbnns  of  knowledge,  as  distin^^uiahed 
from  the  faculties  of  perception  and 


SYNONYMS  [intellect] 

imag[ination ;  the  facol^  of  seeing  the- 
relations  of  objects,  involving  compre- 
hension and  judgment.  The  former 
identitv  of  Intellect  and  Intelli- 
OENCE  has  been  of  late  years  dissolved 
(omitting  its  meaning  of  Inform  atiok, 
as  contamed  in  the  newspapers),  and 
Intelligence  now  means  a  good 
quality  of  the  understanding,  a  reidi- 
ness  to  comprehend  things  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  which  may  be  quickened 
by  practice  and  experience;  while 
Intellect  is  confined  to  the  mental 
powers  and  their  capacity  in  the  ab- 
stract. Understanding  is  the  Saxon 
expression  for  the  Latin  Intellect  and 
Inteluoence.  Its  characteristic  seems- 
to  flow  from  this  fiust.  It  is  a  native 
word,  and  so  applied  in  a  more  coUo- 

auial  way,  and  to  the  things  of  life  in 
leir  more  familiar  and  practical  as- 
pects. Hence  such  phrasefl  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  '*  A  sound  practical 
understanding."  *'  I  understand  it 
sufficiently  ftv  practical  purposes." 
The  word  intelUct  can  be  of  no  essentials 


use  whatever,  if  the  ambiguity  in  thesigni- 
flcation  of  the  good  old  English  word  wier- 
standu^f  be  avoided ;  and  as  to  inUUeetiem, 
which  a  late  very  aconrate  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  introduoe,  I  can  see  no  advan- 
tage  attending  it."—- Stswabt. 

«« In  aJBnning  that  the  universe  proceeds 
flrom  ehanee,  it  would  appear  that  atheists 
mean  either  that  it  has  no  cause  at  all,  or 
that  its  cause  did  not  act  tntelliffently  or 
with  design  in  the  production    of   it.** — 

BSATTIX. 

Reason  (Fr.  roisonf  Lat.  rdtionem) 
is  used  in  manifold  senses.  As  a  srn- 
onym  here  it  may  be  defined  as  that 
facul^  or  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  animals :  and  again,  as  being 
different  fit>m  tlie  lower  powers  of 
cognition,  such  as  sense,  imagination, 
and  memory,  and  as  separate  from  the 
feelings  and  desires.  The  reason  is 
distinguished  from  the  understanding, . 
when  the  latter  is  made  to  include 
conception,  judgment,  and  reasoniog. 
It  is  then  that  faculty  by  which  man 
perceiyes  first  truths  mtuitively  as 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  explana- 
tion or  what  logicians  term  Discourse. 
"  The  sense  oeroeives,  the  understtuiding 
in  its  own  peculiar  operation  conceives,  the- 
raoaon,  as  rationaliaed  undentanding  com- 
prehends."—COLBBIDOB. 
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INTELLECTUAL.    Mental. 

Mkntal  (Fr.  vwntaly  Lat.  mentem, 
th€  mind)  is  Bimply  belonging  to  the 
mind  bb  distinct  from  the  body;  In- 

TBI.LECn7AL   (M9    INTELLECT )    tO   the 

powers,  attributes,  and  dignity  of 
mind,  as  distinguished  from  sense  or 
matter.  "The  conyersation  turned 
on  mental  subjects,"  would  mean 
metaphysics ;  on  intellectual  subjects, 
might  mean  any  branch  of  high  Imow- 
ledge  or  education. 

"  In  order  to  the  aetnal  intellection  otunj 
o^ect,  there  is  a  ipiritnal  inteOectual  light 
aire—iry  to  enable  the  object  to  more  or 
aflbet  the  mtellecdTe  ftMnlt7."--8ouTH. 

'  A  itrmg  expreerion  of  mental  energy." 


INTENSE.    Extreme. 

Extreme  (Lat.  extrcmus)  qualifies 
the  last  degree  of  measurement.  In- 
tense (Lat.  intem^^,  to  gtretchf  part. 
intentut  and  'tut)  a  high  degree  of 
force.  That  which  is  extreme  is  be- 
yond what  is  common,  that  which  is 
intense  is  strained  or  exercised  bejjrond 
what  is  common.  Extreme  pain  is 
▼erj  great  pain,  intense  pain  is  very 
vioUnt  pain.  Extreme  heat  is  regis- 
tered by  the  thermometer,  intense  heat 
makes  Itself  felt. 

INTERCEDE.    Intbrvosb.   Me- 
diate.   Interpbrb.    Intermeddle. 
To  Intercede  (Lat.  inttrcid^irey  to 

fo  60ti0iMn)isuf  words ;  to  Interpose 
Fr.  inter^otgr)  is  of  action.  We  in- 
tercede with  a  superior  on  behalf  of 
an  equal  or  inferior ;  we  interpose  be- 
tween equals.  In  interposition  we 
exercise  our  own  power  or  authority ; 
in  intercession  we  endeavour  to  en- 
list on  our  behalf  the  power  or  autho- 
rity of  another. 

Mediate  (Lat.  in&jiarc,  to  be  in  the 
middle)  is  to  interpose  between  two 
pwtiM,  as  the  equal  friend  of  each, 
with  influence  recognized  by  each. 

Interfere  (O.  Fr.  entre-ferir,  toex' 
change  blowSf  htt.fhirejtottrihe)  and 
Intermeddle  are  applicable  to  any 
pre-ezistent  or  appomted  course  of 
things,  whether  matters  of  personal 
oonouctor  not;  as,  to  interfere  in  a 
dispute;  to  interfere  with  arrange- 
ments ;  or  one  arrangement  may  inter- 
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fere  with  another.  Interfere  implies 
the  exercise  of  influence,  personal 
power,  or  authority,  for  the  purpose, 
OT  with  the  effect  ot  altering  or  modi- 
fying some  established  course.  Inter- 
meddle is  only  employed  of  the  inter- 
ference of  one  conscious  agent  with 
the  affairs  of  others  in  an  obtmsiye 
wav,  and  without  any  recognized 
right,  but  of  self-will. 

"  Mofes  interceded  for  transgressors,  and 
cansed  an  atonement  to  be  made  for  them^ 
and  stopped   the  wrath  of  God :    so  did 
Christ."- JoRTiw. 
"  Those  who  in  qnarrels  interpose. 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose." 

Gay. 
"  And  therenpon  was  Warwick  (bj  whose 

cast 
All  mnst  be  wronght)  emplojed  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Hun  and  the  sister  of  the  yonng  French 
queen."  Daitisl. 

"  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interferina  or 
keeping  aloof,  bnt  iniquitous  intermedaling 
or  treacherons  inaction  which  is  praised  or 
blamed  br  the  decision  of  an  equitable 
judge/'^BuRKS. 

Connexion. 
Communion. 


INTERCOURSE. 
Communication. 
Dealing. 

Intercour&e  (Lat  in<enM/rnM,  in  a 
late  sense,  whence  Fr.  entreeourty 
subsists  only  between  persons.  Con- 
nexion (Lat.  eonnexionem,  a  binding 
together),  and  Communication  (Lat. 
commimiedtionemf  an  imparting)  be- 
tween both  things  and  persons.  In- 
tercourse is  a  very  wiae  term,  com- 
prehending every  kind  of  reciprocal 
action  and  dealing  between  persona 
and  communities,  or  nations,  m  mat- 
ters of  business,  thought,  words,  or 
feelings,  from  matters  of  the  gravest 
to  the  most  ordinary  character.  Con- 
nexion is  permanent^  as  communica- 
tion is  temporary,  intercourse;  the 
former  inromng  an  unity  and  com- 
munity of  purpose  or  dealing  ;  the 
latter  a  more  casual  interchange  of 
words  and  thoughts  in  the  common 
affidrs  of  life. 

Communion  (Lat.  communionem, 
jKirticipation  in  eomm4)n)  which  lies  less 
in  externals  than  Communication,  is 
among  many,  being  such  interchange 
of  offices  as  flows  firom  a  bond  of  unity 
in  sentiment,  feeling,  or  conviction. 

M  M 
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Commanicatioii  is  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  communion  is  reciprocal. 

Deaung  (A.  S.  d&lan,  to  divide)  is 
entirely  confined  to  external  tranoac- 
tionSy  beings  inapplicable  to  matters  of 
the  mind  and  feeling. 

"  This  sweet  interontne 
or  looks  and  uniles." 

MiLTOir. 

*'  The  eternal  and  inseparable  eotmgetion 
between  virtue  and  happiness."— Attbb- 
SUBT. 

*'  Cardinal  Wolser  in  his  ambsssage  into 
t  ranee,  commanded  his  serrants  to  use  no 
French,  bnt  mere  English  to  the  French  in 
all  oommiinioahoiwwhatsoeTer." — CaMDKir. 
*'  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  firesh  flow- 
rets  crowned. 
They  eat,  the/  drbk,  and  in  commntman 

sweet 
Qoaff  immortmlity  and  Jc^.**      MiLTOir. 

"  It  (oharitr)  most  preside  with  a  snpe- 
riority  orer  all  the  desires  of  onr  hearts, 
that  neither  wantonness  nur  lost,  nor  ancer 
and  revenge,  nor  coretoosness  and  anibi- 
tion,  may  carry  as  aside  from  the  ways  of 
righteoosness  and  equity  in  onxdealtn^M  one 
with  another."— Shkrlock. 

INTEREST.    CoKCERN. 

Concern  (Lat.  eoncerntrej  to  mix 
together,  whence  Fr.  concerner)  is 
^▼e  interest.  As  Interest  (LAt. 
tnthrttee^  to  be  of  importance)  mny  flow 
from  what  touches  our  feelinga,  so 
concern  belongs  to  what  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  our  circumstances 
and  state.  So  grave  is  the  character 
of  Concern  (wnile  we  may  be  inte- 
rested evea  in  trifles),  that  the  term  is 
sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
extreme  of  compassion  and  eren  sor- 
row. There  is  a  distinct  and  objective 
use  of  the  term  Interest,  in  which 
it  is  H^'nonvmouSy  not  with  concern, 
but  with  advantage. 

INTERLOPER.    Intruder. 

The  Interloper  was  one  who  ran 
in  between  the  legal  trader  and  his 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat- 
ing iU  profiu  and  adrant^es.  We 
owe  the  term  to  the  Dutch  (Dut. 
looper,  a  runneTf  cf.  Eng.  l^p)  and  to 
the  period  when  they  monopoliied  the 
canying  trade  of  the  world.  As  at 
present  employed,  the  word  retains 
this  force. 

The  Intruder  ^Lat.  tntrtMf£r«,  to 
thrust  in)  is  one  who  pushea  himself 


into  a  place  or  a  aodetj  in  an  un- 
welcome manner;  the  interloper  is 
an  intruder  with  the  further  design 
of  benefiting  himself  by  the  intnuion, 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  fiir  a  con- 
tinuance; while  the  intruder  may 
possibly  offend  only  onoe  or  momen- 
tarily. 

**  They  see  plainly,  whatever  privflegM 
are  allowed  your  oompai^  at  Dort  will  be 
given  by  the  other  towns,  either  cnealj  or 
covertly,  to  all  those  interlopers  who  brioit 
their  woollen  mannlkctnre direct^ Uuther.' 
—Sib  W.  Texplb. 

'*  An  i$Uruder  upon  their  retreat,  and  • 
distorber  of  their  repoee."— BdMMer. 

INTERMEDIATE.      Intkhven- 

INC. 

These  differ  as  being  in  the  middle 
differs  from  coming  into  the  middle. 
lNTBRMBDiATB(Lat.  tnticrmedtitf )  tune, 
space,  points ; 

Intervening  occurrences  (Lat 
intervhiirej  to  come  between).  The  id- 
termediate  is  calculated  and  fixed ;  the 
intervening  is  accidental  and  (men 
unforeseen.  There  is,  however,  a 
sense  in  which  Inconvenient  stands 
to  Intermediate  as  the  observation  of 
a  fact  to  the  &ct  itself.  When  the  in- 
termediate is  discerned  in  the  coarse 
of  observation  it  is  intervenient,  or 
accruing  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  He  saw  also^he  intermediate  jap  of 
Daradise,  wherewith  the  sovls  of  the  nith- 
hil  are  refreshed  until  the  reenrreetioa.'*— 
Bishop  Bull. 

*'  But  a  law  is  then  prmrly  disDeaied 
with  when  it  is  capable  or  belac  fl«eyed, 
and  the  person  capable  of  yieMmg  sncb 


obedience  to  it  is  yet,  by  an 

power,  discharged  ft«m  nis  obligation  to 

obey/'— SotTTH. 

INTERMISSION.  iNTBaaur- 
TiON.    Cessation. 

Cessation  (lAi.cestare,  to  cmte)  is 
final.  Intermission  and  Interrup- 
tion are  not  final,  inasmuch  as  they 
denote  rest  intermediate  between  two 
movements,  llie  one  denotea  extinct, 
the  others  suspended  motion.  Inter- 
MI80ION  (Lat.  intermittire,  to  diteen- 
naet) is  internal;  interruption  eztemai. 
Intermission  is  temporary  cessation 
([or  cessation  at  intervala)  regarded  in 
itself,  or  as  self-produced ;  iMTBRRi^r- 
TioN  (Lat.  interrumperey  to  breek  apart) 
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is  the  name  thing  as  prodaoed  hy  ex- 
ternal force  or  inlaenoe.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Intbbmission  denotes  com- 
plete cessation,  while  Interbuption 
may  denote  no  more  than  such  check 
as  produces  an  alteration  of  proceed* 
ins^.  The  stream  which  is  interrup- 
tea  by  a  rock  still  flows  on.  An  in* 
termisBion  of  a  supply  of  water  im- 
plies, for  the  time,  a  cessation  of  the 
now.  An  interruption  of  a  speech 
would  denote  that  it  was  still  pursued, 
thouffh  the  uniformity  of  its  deliyery 
had  been  interfered  with. 

**  Scourge  after  weaurge,  and  blows  sncoeed- 

ing  blows; 
Lord,  has  Thj  hand  no  mercj,  and  oar 

woes 
No  inUnnissum  f  "  Habts. 

"  The  iHurliaments  and  two  or  three  hi^ph- 
ipirited  kings  had  giren  some  wtemtptum 
to  the  cmel  exactions."— Bubhkt. 

"The  general  eclipse  and  cetstUion  of 
orades."— HoLLAHD,  Fbttarck. 

INTERVAL.  Interstice.  In- 
tersection.   Interspace. 

Interval  (Lat.  intervallum)  is  a 
▼oid  space  intervening  between  anv 
two  objects,  as  points  of  time,  or  such 
abstract  difference  as  is  analogous  to 
this;  as,  e.g»,  to  be  second  to  another  in 
some  matter  of  proficiency,  but  at  a 
great  interval. 

An  Interstice  (Lat.  intertHtitan)  is 
an  interval  between  thinn  closely  set, 
especially  the  parts  which  compose 
an  otherwise  continuous  body  or  sur* 

Interspace  (Lat.  inter  and  tpHtium) 
is  the  space  comprised  by  intersect- 
ing lines. 

INTERVENTION.      Interpwi- 

TION. 

Theee  diffinr  as  the  involuntary  from 
the  voluntary.  Intervention  (Lat. 
tntenri^tre,  to  come  betvoeen)  beine 
employed  of  accidental  forces  ana 
influences,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  volun- 
tary agents,  Interposition  (Lat.  tn- 
terponirey  to  place  between)  onlv  of  the 
latter,  llbe  moon  is  obscurea  by  the 
intervention  of  clouds ;  a  happy  in- 
tervention of  circumstances.  Human 
or  Divine  interposition.  An  excep- 
tioo  to  this,  however,  oocurs  in  the 


purely  physical  sense,  in  which  In* 
TERPOsrrioN  is  sometimes  used,  as  the 
privation  of  the  sun's  light  by  the 
interposition  of  an  opaque  body.  In 
that  case^  the  difference  between  the 
terms  is  that  one  implies  previous 
motion,  the  other  not.  Every  plane- 
tary obscuration  is  an  interposition, 
implying  intervention.  In  the  acts 
of  men,  the  motive  of  intervention  is 
commonly  less  authoritative  or  for- 
cible than  interposition.  "  He  owed 
his  life  to  the  intervention  of  another," 
would  mean,  entreaty  or  help;  inter- 
position would  involve  rescue. 

"  The  spedes  not  onlj  of  sensible  objects, 
but  eren  of  notions  of  the  mind,  are  pre- 
served in  the  memory,  without  oonfvsion 
and  dissipation,  notwithstanding  l^Me  of 
time  and  intervention  of  infinite  variety  of 
numbers.*'— Hale. 

*'  The  righteous  would  be  detained  pri- 
soners here  below  by  the  chains  of  their 
unhappy  natures,  were  there  not  some  ex- 
traordinary interposuTB for  their rescueand 
enlargement." — Qulsvill. 

INTERVIEW.    Meeting. 

Meeting  (A.  S.  m^ten,  to  meet  im'tft, 
obtain)  is  the  simpler  and  more  com- 
prehensive, but  less  distinctive  of 
these  terms.  It  may  serve  to  express 
any  coming  together  of  physical  or 
inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  objects 
or  voluntary  agents ;  as  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  of  clouds,  of  firenda,  of 
an  assemblv  or  conference.  It  may 
be  designed  or  accidental. 

An  Interview  (Fr.  entremuy  for- 
merly entr»t»u)  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
a  mutually-recognized  meeting  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  usuallv 
preconcerted,  and  for  a  purpose  al- 
ready known.  It  involves  a  common 
matter  of  importance  to  both  parties, 
which  demands  formal  adjustment. 
<*  Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my 

vows; 
'Tis  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows." 
Drtdsn,  Virgil. 
"  We  can  just  as  easily  conceive  the  con- 
nection and  mutual  influence  of  soul  and 


i  lines  indefinitely  prodnoed  can  be  for 
vebing  eacn  other,  yet  : 


bodv,  as  we  can  explain  how  two  mathema- 
tical lin      '    '  *  ■    '  '  *     " 

approaching  ea 
mMt."— Bishop  Portxus. 

INTRODUCE.  Insert.  Present. 

Introbuce  (Lat.  intrbdOclh^f  to  lead 

within)  has  its  physical  and  its  moral 
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In  the  former  it  is  symmj- 
I  with  Insert  (Lat.  iiuilrSne,  part. 
ifutrtut\  in  the  Utter  with  Present 
(Lat.  prMtnt&nf  to  pruentf  to  jare$ent 
ont'i  tetf),  Aa  emplojed  of  pnysical 
operationay  to  Introuuob  implies  an 
easier  prooeaB  than  insertion,and  is  bet- 
ter employed  of  cases  where  the  way  is 
partly  open  or  fiu;ilitated ;  Insert,  of 
oases  where  the  way  has  to  be  artifi- 
eiaUy  made.  Moreover,  that  which 
is  introduced  ma^  be  nidden  from 
view ;  that  which  is  inserted  is  partly 
Tisible  after  insertion.  Insert  nas  a 
more  purely  physical  force  than  In- 
troduce, ana  commonly  implies  a 
more  permanent  purpose.  An  addi- 
tional topic  is  introduced;  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  is  inserted.  The 
surgeon's  probe,  having  onlj  a  tem- 
porary use,  is  introduced,  not  inserted, 
mto  Uie  wound.  Introduction  may 
be  a  gradual  process;  insertion  is 
done  at  once. 

**  They  are  the  pbineet  «nd  beet  dealers 
in  the  world,  -which  ■eenu  not  to  grow  so 
mnch  from  a  principle  of  conadenoe  or  mo- 
rality as  from  a  eiistom  or  habit  mtrodueed 
by  the  neoessity  of  trade  among  them,  whieh 
depends  as  mnch  npon  common  hooestj  as 
war    does    npon     discipline."  —  Sir    W. 

TSMPIJE. 

In  its  other  sense,  and  as  a  synon^ 
with  present,  to  introduce  is  to  bring 
forward  one  person  to  the  presence  (» 
another  an  an  equal ;  to  present  is  to 
do  the  same  thingto  onewho  is  superior 
to  the  person  presented  or  introduced* 
Persons  are  introduced  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  another  generally ;  they 
are  presented,  for  instance,  at  court. 
"  The  bnd  iiuerted  in  the  rind. 
The  bnd  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind. 
The  stock  whereon  it  grows 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  frnit  as  fkir. 
As  if  produced  by  Nature  there." 

GOWPXR. 
**  Our  laws  make  the  Ordinarya  disturber 
if  he  does  not  give  institution  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  a  person  presented  to  him,  or  at  least 
gire  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  disability  of 
bis  presentee,"— Aylotm, 

INTRODUCTORY.  Prelimi- 
nary.   Preparatory. 

In  the  case  of  the  Introductory 
(tfe  Introduce),  the  proceeding  com- 
monly has  reference  to  thought  and 
onder standing,  while  Preliminary 
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(Fr.  pr£UwuMair«f  I.At.  pre,  &0nv 
and  Hmeny  a  thremoid)  relatea  to  mat^ 
ten  of  action.  An  introductory  trea- 
tise; a  preliminary  step.  Tl&e 
nreoedes  wider  exhibition  or 
Knowledge,  the  latter  moi 
action. 

Preparatory  (Fr.  nr^panttotrt) 
relates  to  the  purpose  rather  than  the 
object,  or  the  doer  rather  than  the 
deed.  In  the  preparatory,  I  do  what 
will  enable  me  the  better  to  do  some- 
thing beyond.  The  preliminary  i» 
congruous;  the  preparatory  is  eflee- 
tiye;  the  introductory  is  Da;tairal. 
Preliminaries  commonly  belong  to 
matters  of  social  arrangement  or  com- 
pact, whether  amicable  or  otberwise,. 
as  the  preliminaries  of  a  contract,  a 
marriage,  or  a  duel. 

*'  This  introductory  discourse  itself  is  te 
be  but  an  essay,  not  a  book."— BoYXX. 

"  I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preHmina 
ries  so  often,  that  I  ran  repeat  the  fbrms  in 
which  iointnree  are  settled  and  pin-money 
secured."—  Johnson. 

"A  creature  which  is  to  pass  a  small 
portion  of  its  existenoe  in  (me  state,  to  be 
vreparatory  to  another,  ought,  no  doobt,  t» 
have  its  attention  constantly  fixed  npon 
Its  ulterior  and  permanent  destination.  ^> 
Palby. 

INTRUDE.    Obtrude. 

Unwelcome  things  or  persons  In- 
trude themselyes ;  self-asserting 
things  or  persons  Obtrude  them- 
selves. We  desire  to  rid  ourselree  of 
that  which  intrudes  by  reason  of  its 
inherent  uncongeniality  to  us;  of 
that  which  obtrudes  by  reason  of  the 
simple  irrepressibility  of  it.  When 
certain  thoughts  intrude  themselrea 
on  our  min<b  they  make  us  uneasy ; 
when  they  obtrude  themselves,  they 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  anything 
else. 

"  Thy  wit  wants  edae 
And   manners   to   intrude   where   I    am 
graced."  Shakbsprabb. 

"  Experience  teaches  that  it  (plain  speak- 
ing) is  too  frequently  under  bad  manage- 
ment, and  obtruded  on  society  out  of  time 
and  season."— OftMrrer. 

INVECTIVE.    Abuse. 

Abuse  (Lat.  tf6tUi,  part,  dbuau)  as 
compared  with  Invective  (Lat.  in- 
twcttoa,  plur.,  angry  complaints),  is 
more    personal   and    coarse,    bein^ 


Cibbesolute]        discriminated. 


veyed.  in  harah  and  anaeemly 
CenoB,  and  dictated  by  angry  feel- 
ing and  bitter  temper.  InyectiTe 
is  more  commonly  aimed  at  cha- 
xaoter  or  conduct,  and  may  be  con- 
-reyed  in  writing  and  in  refined  Ian- 
gna^e,  and  dictated  by  indignation 
againat  what  is  in  itselfblameworthy . 
It  often,  howerer,  meana  pubuo 
abuse  under  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  by  position  and  education. 

"  It  MeiiMth*  therefinw,  mneh  amia  that 
«gMiist  Uiem  whom  thex  tenn  saeraman- 
tarias  m  many  invtetive  diaeonnet  az« 
made."— Hooker. 

'*  ThnappuB,  a  man  of  Tiolent  panion, 
and  inflamed  with  wine,  took  tome  ooea- 
aion  not  recorded  to  break  out  into  the 
moat  violent  abui€  and  inanlt.*'— CuMBSn- 

LAXD. 

INVIGORATE.  Strenoth  en. 
FoRTirr. 

Strengthen  (A.  S.  itrenHSu, 
strength)  is  the  simplest  of  uiese 
terms,  but  it  is  not  so  positively  ex- 
pressive as  the  others.  Anythmg  is 
strengthened  vrhich  is  made  never  so 
little  stronger  than  before,  though  it 
be  after  all  comparatively  weak. 

Invigorate  (Lat.  tn-,  and  iftgoretiiy 
vigour)  is  specifically  to  strengthen, 
as  relates  to  the  vital  force  of  a  bodv, 
or  what  is  analogous  to  it;  as,  the 
^irit  of  a  constitution.  Hence  only 
hving  systems  can  be  invigorated. 

FORTIPY 

strtngthen)  is  applic 
and  systems,  as  such,  {md  not  in  refe- 
rence to  any  vital  force  which  animates 
the  organization.  The  end  of  invigora- 
tion  is  increased  efficiency  of  action ; 
of  fortification,  increased  efficiency  of 
resistance.  That  which  is  strength- 
ened may  yet  be  weak:  that  which 
is  invigorated  or  fortified  becomes 
strong. 

**  With  the  flene  race 
Poured  in  a  freah,  invigorating  atream. 
Blood  where  nnqnelled   a   mightv  apirit 
glowed."  TRoacsoN,  Ubaty, 

"And  there  appeared  an  angel  nnto  Him 
from  \it»\en^rengtluning  Him/'— J^/ifA 
BibU, 

«« Timidity  waa  fortified  by  pride."— 
•aiBBOV. 

INVISIBLE.    iMPERCBmsLE. 

Invisible  (Lat.  inviMfUu)  is  that 
which  cannot  be  seen. 


(Lat.     fortiftcare,     to 
lied  to  structures 
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lMPERCBPTiBLE(Lat.  m-,  fiot,  Mrwp- 
tWtUtf  perceivable)  is  that  whicn  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  senses  in 
general  or  by  the  eye  in  particular. 
That  which  is  imperoeptiole  is  in- 
visible, because  by  its  amallness  it 
escapes  our  sight.  God  is  invisible. 
The  ultimate  atoms  of  which  sub- 
stances are  composed  are  impercep- 
tible. That  which  is  invisible  may 
become  visible.  That  which  is  im- 
perceptible being  so  by  nature  remaina 
so  for  ever. 

IRREPROACHABLE.  Blame- 
less. 

The  former  is  a  stronger  term,  con- 
veying higher  praise  than  the  latter. 
Blameless  (Fr.  bldmerf  formerly 
blatmer,  Low  Lat.  bUuphimare ;  tee 
Bracbbt)  expresses  no  more  than 
the  harmless  aosenoe  of  whatis  worthy 
of  censure. 

Irreproachable  {YrArreproehable; 
see  Bracbbt,  s.v.  reprocher),  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  deserves  praise 
in  relation  to  social  life.  An  act  may 
be  blameless ;  a  course  of  conduct  irre- 
proachable. To  be  irreproachable  is 
put  forth  in  positive  commendation ; 
to  be  blameless  in  negative  defence. 

"  He  (Berkeley)  erred ;  and  who  ia  free 
firom  error  P  but  hia  intentiona  were  irre- 
proachabU,  and  hia  eondnct  aa  a  man  and  a 
Chriatian  did  honour  to  human  natnra."— 
Bbattix. 

"  To  thia  we  owe  mneh  of  the  innooeney, 
and  in  some  reapeota  biameleuHeee,  of  out 
Uvea,  that  we  hare  not  been  a  acaadal  to 
the  GKMpel,  a  ahame  to  the  good,  and  a 
acorn  to  the  bad."— HoPKins. 

IRRESOLUTE    Undecided. 

The  Irresolute  {tee  Resolution) 
does  not  know  what  to  resolve ;  he  is 
therefore  slow  to  take  a  part,  while 
the  resolute  is  quick  to  do  so.  The 
Undecided  {tee  Decision)  does  not 
know  what  to  decide ;  he  is  therefore 
slow  to  entertain  a  sentiment  which 
the  decided  is  quick  to  form.  So  long 
as  a  man  is  irresolute  he  cannot  deter- 
mine to  act,  so  long  as  he  is  undecided 
he  cannot  conclude.  In  the  first  case 
he  fears  and  deliberates,  in  the  seoond 
he  doubts  and  examines.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  quite  decided  upon  the 
merit  of  a  course  of  action  without 
having  the  resolution  to  adopt  it.  The 
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inetolate  doubts  as  to  what  he  ihall 
do,  the  undecided  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do.  In  irresolution  the  feeling  is 
not  aifiseted  towards  an  object  power- 
fully enough  to  prefer  it.  In  indeci- 
sion the  mmd  does  not  see  in  any  ob- 
ject motives  powerfully  enough  to 
fix  its  choice.  The  soul  that  is  feeble, 
timid^  pusillanimous,  indolent,  unen- 
ergetic,  will  be  irresolute.  The  mind 
which  is  timid,  sluggish,  light,  with- 
out vnderstanain^  and  without  saga- 
city  will  be  undecided.  The  irresolute 
man  must  be  prompted,  urged,  incited, 
the  undecided  man  must  be  enlight- 
ened, instructed,  persuaded,  con- 
yinced. 

IRRITABLE.     Irascible. 

The  former  (Lat.  irritare)  is  used  of 
substances  as  well  as  sentient  beings, 
the  latter  (lAt.  vnuci,  to  be  angry)  only 
of  sentient  beings.  Parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame  are  rendered  irritable  by 
disease  or  injury.  The  idea  is  that 
of  an  extreme  and  morbid  suscepti- 
bility. The  merest  trifle  affects  the 
irritable  man.  The  irascible  man 
is  quick  to  anger.  The  irritable 
man  does  not  allow  vent  to  his 
feeliufirs.  Reserved  and  timid  persons 
are  often  iiritable.  The  irascible 
man  breaks  out.  The  irritable  man  is 
of  extreme  sensibility  and  suffers  con- 
tinually from  this  peculiarity  of  tern- 
pterament,  and  is  an  object  ot  compas- 
sion. Ine  irascible  man  flies  off 
without  cause,  and  is  rather  an  object 
of  fear.  The  irritable  man  is  to  be 
managed  by  sympathy,  the  irascible 
by  prudence. 

ISSUE.    Emeroe. 

Issue  (Fr.  tsm,  part  of  istir,  to  go 
out,  Lat.  extrs),  in  the  purely  physical 
sense,  denotes  the  commg  fortn  of  one 
body  out  of  another  which  comprised 
it,  and  had  some  dose  relationsnip  to 
IL  even  if  it  were  not  so  close  as  that 
or  cause  and  effect;  while  Emerge 
(Lat.  tmer^Ifrs)  denotes  no  more  than 
ttie  becommg  visible  bv  coming  out  of 
that  which  before  had  the  effect  of  oon- 
ceaUnfl^y  or  in  which  the  object  had 
been  plunged  and  enveloped. "  Horse- 
men issu^  from  the  wood,"  would 
convey  the  idea  of  their  having  been 
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previously  stationed  there;  that  they 
emerged,  would  mean^  that  they  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  it.  Issus  is  as 
often  the  result  of  mechanical  fbroe 
exercised  on  inanimate  things;  as 
the  stream  issued  from  the  rock. 
Emerge  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
movements  of  voluntary  agents.  In 
the  secondary  or  analogous  applica- 
tions of  these  words,  Issue  denotes  the 
existence  of  cause  and  effect;  Ebieroe, 
that  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

"From  this  Eternal  Fonntftin    of  all 
tmth  and  of  all  good  gifts,  there  issmes  ligbt 


which  lighteth  every  one  that  comeUi  into 
the  world."— JoRTDf. 

*'  At  the  very  moment  when  lome  of  them 
teemed  ]dnnged  in  vniathomable  abjieei*  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  soddenly 
gmerffed"—B\mKM. 


J. 

JADE.    Weary.    Tire.    Harass. 
Fatigue. 
Jade  (North  Eng.  «fonn,  ynM/,  a 


tony  hone,  has  suggested  a  connexion 
with  A.  S.  todiy  i.e.  goes,  or  gone  ;  as 
if  a  weariedniut  animal,  but  ?)  denotea 
the  superinducement  of  weariness  by 
forced  repetition  of  the  same  act  or 
effort;  a  sensation  of  physical  weari- 
ness to  little  profit  of  work  done. 

To  Weary  (A.  S.  to^rig)  denotes 
the  wearing  effect  of  mental  or  bodily 
exertion,  which  is  accompanied  witn 
dissatis&ction  and  distate  of  the  em- 
ployment. Weariness  is  less  than  the 
former  the  result  of  specific  exertion,, 
and  may  follow  from  satiety ;  so  that 
men  may  weaxy  even  of  enjoyments. 

Tire  (A.  8.  terian,  tirian,  to  ver,. 
irritate)  has  much  the  same  force  witb 
Weary,  but  commonly  refers  to  more 
active  causes  and  greater  lassitude  in 
conseauence.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
difficult,  the  laborious,  or  the  burden- 
some. 

Fattoue  (Lat.  fktxgare,  to  vwary) 
relates  to  normal  and  systematic  exer- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  such  a 
moderate  effect  as  repose  may  correct. 

Harass  (O.  Fr.  hanuser,  to  tire  out") 
combines  with  the  idea  of  wearying 


[jaunt] 

that  of  mental  annojance  in  care,  im- 
poTtanities,  perplexity.  The  weari- 
ness, howeyer,  is  secondary.  So  that 
a  person  ma^  be  considerably  harassed 
without  bexng[  wearied  or  fatigued. 
An  accumulation  of  petty  efforts  and 
instigations  results  in  the  feeling  of 
being  jaded. 

"  What  thonsaadt  seek. 
With  diahee  tortnred  firom  their  natiTe 

taste, 
And  mad  Tarietr,  to  spnr  beyond 
Its  wiser  will,  the  jaded  appetite  I " 

ABMSntOlTG. 

"  Whether  by  Ikte,  or  missing  of  the  way. 
Or  that  she  was  by  u>eariness  detained." 
SunaBT,  Virffil. 
**  Yet  whateTer  degree  of  elegance  he 
possesses,  the  natoral  monotony  of  French 
verse  tires  the  ears  accnstomed  to  the 
Tarions  harmony  of  onr  English  poet."— 
Kxox. 

"  Bankmpt  nobility,  a  Ikctions,  giddy,  and 
Dirided  senate,  a  haroM^d  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice." 

Otwat. 
"  And  so  the  exmt^nttOT^fatigyud  in  war. 
With  hot  pnrsnit  of  enemies  a&r. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lifts  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky." 
Pabitbix. 

JANGLE.    Jar.    Wrangle. 

Jangle  (O.  Fr.  jangUr)  is  a  term 
formed  to  express  the  sound  of  con- 
fused talk,  as  of  persons  disputing 
with  one  another.  It  expresses  the 
lighter  discordance  of  feeling,  and  the 
state  of  persona  who  are  out  of  humour 
with  one  another. 

As  Jangle  stands  to  ditputation  and 
contradiction,  so  does  Wrangle  (  Low 
Germ,  wrangenf  to  wrettUy  to  strive ; 
compare  A.  S.  wringan,  to  wringf  to 
f train)  stand  to  contention ;  that  is,  it 
inrolTes  more  of  ar^menc,  and  of  a 
subject  matter  in  which  the  disputants 
are  contending  forpoiiits  in  which  they 
are  pertonalfy  intereeted. 

Jar  (a  word  formed  perhaps  to  re- 
present the  Bound,  but  see  Skeat, 
Ettfin.  Diet,)  denotes  more  than  the 
mere  sound  or  expression  of  disagree- 
ment, and  includes  discordant  senti- 
ment, feeling,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

"  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  re- 
gard this  praise,  whatever  it  be  ,asinJnrions 
to  the  learned  prelate  rather  than  hononr. 
able  to  him  ;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  ns 
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that  controversial  ^VxN^/tn^t  are  out  of  date, 
that  they  never  did  any  good,  and  are  now 
at  length  fkllen  into  general  and  jnst  con- 
tempt/'—HuRD,  U/e  of  Wdrburton. 
'*  Cease,  cease  snch/ars,and  rest  yoor  minds 

in  peace.'*  Shakbspkars. 

"  I  worshio  as  my  finthers  did  before  me, 
Unpraetis^   in    dispates   and    wrangling 

schools.*'  Rows. 

JAUNT.  Excursion.  Tour. 
Trip.    Ramble. 

Jaunt  (the  same  word  as  Jaunee^ 
O.  Fr.  janceTy  to  play  tricks  mth  a 
horse ;  thus  to  "jaunt "  is  to  play  the 
fool,  hence  to  ramble ;  Skeat,  £tym. 
Diet,)  is  a  pleasant  journey  of  a  lively 
character,  and  so. not  commonly  ac- 
companied with  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing, having  no  specific  object  or 
{>urpo8e  beyond  that  of  pleasurable 
ocomotion. 

An  Excursion  (Lat.  excursidntfm,  a 
running  forth)  is  a  trip  for  pleasure 
or  hefStn,  commonly  undertaken  in 
company,  and  with  a  definite  point 
or  place  in  view. 

Tour  (Fr.  toury  a  turn)  is  a  syste- 
matic excursion,  having  for  its  object 
the  visiting  of  certain  places,  or  the 
observation  of  a  particular  district. 
The  road  of  return  is  different  firom 
the  setting  out. 

Ramble  is  a  roving  excursion 
taken  at  leisure,  with  no  determinate 
object  in  view,  and  an  expectation 
that  matters  of  interest  sufficient  will 

Sesent  themselves  in  the  course  of 
e  roaming — with  which  word  (A.S. 
ryman,  to  make  room)  Ramble  is  per- 
Mps  connected. 

A  Trip  ^Dut.  trippen)  is  a  short, 
active  expeaition  to  a  particular  place, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  speedy 
return.  The  word  Jaunt  had  or  old  a 
g^ver  meaning,  equivalent  to  a  weari- 
some journey  on  foot.  So  Milton — 
"  Onr  Savionr  meek,  and  with  imtronbled 

mind. 
After  his  merj  jaunt,  thonffh  hnrried  sore. 
Hungry,  and  mid,  betook  Dim  to  his  rest.'* 
The  modem  use  of  the  term  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following : — 
«  Then  a  fresh  maggot  takes  them  in  the 

head. 
To  hare  one  merry ^oiifif  on  shore  ; 
They'd  not  be  fettered  np,  they  s%vore." 
Yaldxn. 
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•*  Of  rati  WM  S<mh*»  doT«  bertft. 
When  with  imptttlent  wing  the  toft 

Thftt  MfB  retrMit  the  •». 
Qiriajr  her  tmb  exeuniotu  o*er. 
The  cUMppofinted  bird  oDoe  more 

Ezpbred  the  saered  bMrk.*' 

COTTOH. 

**  He  ooe  dsj,  attended  bj  some  of  his 
oAeere,  eodeaTonred  to  make  the  Umr  of 
the  island."— Aitbon'b  yoyaget. 

•*The  little  boat  was  obliaed  to  make 
three  trip*  before  we  coold  aU  oat  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  party."— Cook's  Voyages, 

**  We  most  not  ramble  in  this  field  w1th< 
ont  diseemment  or  choice,  nor  even  with 
these  most  we  nmUe  too  long.**— BouKCH 


JEER.    Scoff.    Gibr.    Sneer. 

Jeer  (of  unoertain  origiii)  is  per- 
sonal, consistinff  of  words  addressed 
to  an  individuiu ;  which  is  also  the 
esse  with  Gibe  (cf.  loel.  geib.  idU 
talk) ;  bttt  JcEROonTeys  more  oi  ridi- 
cule and  contempt^  Gibe  of  bitter 
scorn  and  ill-will. 

Scopp  (O.  N.  tkawpy  derision)  is  to 
manifest  contempt  in  any  way,  as  by 
looks,  gestures,  or  words.  It  relates 
not  80  much  to  the  person  as  to  the 
force  of  what  he  says  or  does. 

Sneer  (Low  Ger.  marreny  to 
grutnble)  is  connected  with  the  gri- 
mace of  expression  rather  than  with 
words.  If  employed,  as  it  may  be,  of 
gpohtn  contempt,  sneering  is  covert 
and  indirect,  while  scoff  is  open,  in- 
solent, and  defiant. 
'"Friend  Tortoise/  qnoth    the  Jeerwg 

Hare. 
'  Your  bnrthen's  more  than  yon  can  bear. 
To  help  Tonr  speed  it  were  as  well 
That  I  snonld  ease  yon  of  yonr  shell.' " 

Lzx>TD. 
«*  A  Socrates  himself  in  that  loose  age. 
Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  tco^tg  stage.** 

DBTDKir. 
**  Shrewd  fellows  and  arch  wags,  a  tribe 
That  met  for  nothing  bnt  a  gthe." 


**  Who  ean  refbte  a  sneer  f  "—Pajxt. 

JEST.    Joke.    Sport. 

As  they  relate  to  the  display  of  the 
humorous,  a  Jest  (orig.  meaning  a 
tale,  ^eite;  O.  Fr.  geste,  Lat.  gesta, 
on  txptoit)  is  for  the  sake  of  others;  a 
JoEE  (Lat.  jHeus)  for  one's  own. 
Jokes  spring  more  purely  out  of  the 
imagination,  and  less  finom  external 
drcomstances,  and  are  therefore  com- 


monly less  personal  and  more  faann- 
less.  Joes  indicates  more  of  pnze 
hihurity,  wit,  or  humour;  Jbst  more 
of  ridicule  and  satire. 

Sport  (an  abridgment  of  disport^ 
O.  Fr.  ss  dssporttr,  to  carry  one  s  sslj 
away  from  toork  to,  amusewieHt)  relates 
to  both  persons  and  things,  and  de- 
notes no  more  than  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  light,  where  they  might 
hare  been  treated  in  a  grarer .  maimer. 
Sport  stands  to  jest  as  playfalness  to 
ridicule. 

"Let  yonr  MsCs  fly  at  large;  yet  there- 
See  they  be  salt,  bnt  not  yet  mined  with 
gall."  DRaTTOK. 

"  And  joyons  mirth 
Engages  onr  raised  seals,  pat  repartee. 
Or  witty  >o*e,  oar  airy  senses  motes 
To  pleasant  laughter.  *'  Qat. 

"  And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sportanff  virgias 

play. 
Their  shining  veils  nnbonnd." 

Popx,  Betmer. 

JOIN.    Unite. 

To  Join  (Fr.  joigner,  LaiLjungiirt) 
is  to  put  things  into  permanent  con- 
tact 

To  Unite  (Lat  untrv)  is,  as  its 
etymoloflnr  indicates,  to  join  them  in 
such  fashion  that  uiey  may  be  one. 
The  objects  joined  or  united  may  be 
of  die  same  or  of  different  natnres.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  junction  may  become 
union:  but  practically  it  may  be  said 
that  tnings  firmly  brought  together 
are  joined,  inseparably  brougnt  to- 
gether are  nnitea.  This  impoasibility 
of  separation  may  come  either  from 
the  indissoluble  force  of  the  connexion, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  individuality 
of  the  thin^  joined  is  lost.  When  two 
streams  join  they  become  united  into 
one.  Wejoinpersons  when  we  em- 
ploy them  for  a  common  purpose,  we 
umte  them  when  we  make  tnem  one 
in  their  interests  or  feelings.  Loye 
and  friendship  unite  persons,  while 
they  may  join  in  social  intercourse  or 
the  same  undertaking.  Many  are 
joined  in  marriage  who  are  not  united 
m  heart.  Men  unite  in  esteem  ^  they 
may  join  in  battle.  That  which  is 
joined  may  be  separated,  though  it  be 
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needfii]  to  employ  foroe.  That  which  is 
iinited  cannot  he  separated  without 
being  broken. 

JOURNEY.    Travel.    Voyage. 

These  differ  as  the  special  from  the 
general.  Travel  (Fr.  travail,  pain  ; 
4sf.  arbeity  labour,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  means  to  travel)  is  loco- 


motion from  place. 

JovRNET  (Fr.  joum^e,  a  day,adat^s 
work,  mr^j\*'imf)  is  the  portion  of 
travel  pexformed  on  any  one  occasion. 
It  is  well  enough  known  that  Voyao  e 
(  Fr.  voyage,  Lat.  via£<evm,  prowitionfor 
a  journey ;  f ,  a  Journey)  is  now  re- 
■tricted  to  travel  by  sea;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  tois  beionKS  to  the 
usage,  not  the  derivation  of  we  word, 
the  rrench  voyage  beineused  in  the 
sense  of  journey.  Trav^is  indefinite : 
journey  definite,  having  its  appointed 
destination.  We  journey  to  a  country, 
and  travel  in  it. 

"  We  miut  all  have  the  same  ioumey't 
«nd,  if  we  hope  to  get  to  heaven ;  hat  some 
may  meet  with  a  freer  road,  and  a  cahner 
aeaeon ,  and  better  company  in  their/onmey 
than  others."— Stilumgflkbt. 

*'  It  was  the  well-known  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  travelied  so 
frequently  through  both  conntries,  that 
everything  abounded  in  France,  but  that 
everything  was  wanting  in  Spain.**— 8MITH, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

*'  I  love  a  sea«oya^e  and  a  blustVing  tem- 
pest." 

BBAtTMOar  AXD  Flbtchkb. 

JUDGE.  Umpire.  ARBrrsR. 
Arbitrator. 

Judge  (Fr.  juge,  Lat.  Jiidiccm)  is 
generic,  denoting,  in  its  widest  sense, 
one  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
decide  a  question;  and,  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  one  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Umpire  (Fr.  n/m-ptrtr,  odd 
man;  the  third  partv  called  in  be- 
tween other  two)  and  Arbiter  (Lat. 
arbiter,  a  judge)  are  such,  not  by  na- 
tural qaalifications,  but  by  specific 
appointment,  and  only  in  private 
matters.  They  pronounce  a  decision 
on  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  not  required  togive  reasons  or 
quote  precedents.  The  umpire  is 
commonly  chosen  for  his  skill  and 
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conversance  with  the  subjeot^Biatter 
of  the  question;  the  arbitrator,  for 
his  good-temper  and  impartiality; 
the  cases  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  former  being  questions 
for  adjudication  in  competition;  of 
the  latter,  cases  of  dispute.  Arbiter  is 
the  old  term  for  what  is  now  expre»ed 
by  ARBrrRATOR,  but  has  risen  to  a 
loftier  meaning — that  of  sovereign 
controller,  or  one  whose  power  of 
governing  and  deciding  is  unlimited. 
An  umpire  may  be  caUed  in  where 
there  is  not  agreen^ent  among  arbi- 
trators. 

"And  now  by  this  their  feast  all  beingended, 
The/iu^et  which  thereto  selected  were 
Into  the  Martian  field  adown  descended. 
To  deem  this  doubtftil  ease  for  which  they 
all  contended." 


"  If  they  (the  arbitrators)  do  not  agree. 
It  is  usual  to  add  that  another  person  be 
called  in  as  umpire  (imperator  or  impar),  to 
whose  sole  judgment  itis  then  relbned."— 

BLAOKSTOinC 

"  It  is  a  sign  firom  Jove. 
Now  follows  war,  with  all  its  woes  again ; 
Or  peace  between  us,  by  his  fixed  arad ; 
For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man." 

CowPXR,  lUad. 

*'  It  ha^ieus  well  if  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  almost  settled  befbre  the  arbi- 
trator is  called  into  the  debate.*'— Stbbiis. 

JUDGMENT.    Sense. 

Sense  (Lat.  tensut,  sentire,  tofael)iu 
the  intellectual  application  of  the  term 
must  by  analogy  be  the  same  thing  in 
the  mind  which  Sense  in  the  material 
application  is  in  the  body.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  warning,  knowing,  distin- 
guishing, discerning  objects,  their 
Qualities,  their  relations;  when  the 
faculty  connects,  combines  these  rela- 
tions, and  pronounces  on  their  ezii- 
tence,it  is  Jvi>aMi^vr(¥r,juge,ajtidge, 
Lat.  jiuJNcare,  to  judge) .  Sense  is  the 
intelligence  which  tuces  cognizance  of 
thines ;  judgment  is  the  reason  which 
decides  upon  them,  the  verifving  fa- 
culty which  determines  on  the  facts 
submitted  to  it  by  the  sense.  Sense 
and  judgment  are  often  and  easily 
confounded;  but  sense  is  the  per- 
ceptive reason,  judgment  is  the  de- 
terminative reason.  Judgment  is  the 
practical  development  of  sense.  If 
the  sense  judges,  it  is  not  formally, 
but  lightly  and  instinctively.    Yet  a 
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perton  of  great  sense  is  acting  erer 
upon  some  degree  of  judement.  He 
sees  so  far,  so  deejplj,  and  so  well,  he 
brings  inrolnntaruyso  much  reflexion 
to  b«tff  upon  the  matter,  that  in  his 
case  to  see  and  to  determine  are  the 
same  thing.  Good  sense  is  the  ground 
of  solid  judgment,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  contribute  or  insure  it.  Men 
of  very  «>od  sense  are  not  always  men 
of  souna  judgment^  because  thej  allow 
passion  or  prejudice,  which  does  not 
aeprive  them  of  their  sense,  to  corrupt 
their  judgment.  The  integrity  ofa 
judge  is  not  merely  his  clear- sighted- 
ness.  He  who  has  no  sense  is  a  beast. 
He  who  has  no  judgment  is  a  fool. 
The  man  of  sense  has  practical  discern- 
ment. The  man  of  judgment  has  pro- 
found discrimination.  One  listens  to 
the  former  and  consults  the  latter. 

JUMP.    Lbap.    Bound. 

To  Jump  (Sw.  gumpa)  is  to  throw 
one's  self  off  the  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  to  any  height,  however  small, 
from  a  standing  posture,  alighting 
again  on  the  feet. 

To  Lbap  (A.  S.  hUdpan)  is  the 
same  moyement^  but  for  a  considerable 
interval  and  without  inrolving  a  re- 
turn to  one's  footing,  as  to  leap  upon 
a  horse.  Curtius  leaped,  not  jumped 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum. 

To  Bound  (Ft.  bondir)  is  to  move 
forward  by  a  leap  or  a  succession  of 
leaps. 

JUICE.  Liquor.  Liquid.  Hu- 
mour. 

Juice  (Fr.  jiu,  ImLjus,  broth)  is 
the  moisture  which  is  naturally  fur- 
nished by  bodies  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  may  be  expressed  from 
them,  as  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
less  commonly  in  animal  boKiies. 
Liquid  is  fluid  which  is  not  aeriform. 
Liquor  is  liouid  in  relation  to  arti- 
ficial uses  and  treatment. 

Humour  (Lat.  fcrtmorem,  moitture) 
is  especially  the  moisture  or  fluid  of 
animal  bodies  secreted  in  health  or 
disease. 


"  If.w>,  ftt  ttill  I  can  attars  onr  safety ; 
For  af  70a  fear  my  •oftnen  of  oomplexioD, 
I'll  >t«ia  it  with  th%  Juiet  of  doaky  leaTes." 


"  A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  vliieb 
is  called  beer,  bat  which,  as  it  ia  made  oC 
mobaaes,  bears  rery  little  reaemblaoce  Co 
our  beer,  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
common  drink  of  the  pe<^le  ia  America.** — 
Smith,  Wealth  of  AatioHS. 

"  In  oil  of  aniseeds,  which  I  drew  both 
with  and  without  fennentati<m,  I  obsei^-ed 
the  whole  body  (tf  the  cal  in  a  cool  plaee  i» 
thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appeal^ 
ance  of  white  bntter,  which  with  the  least 
heat   resumed   its   former   Uqwdness.' — 

BOTU. 

"AAul.  Is  he  not  jealous  r 
'*  Detdemona.  Who  ?  heP  I  think  the  som 
where  he  waa  beam 
Drew  all  such  Aamourt  firom  him." 

ShjlKkspbabk. 

JUST.    Right. 

Just  has  taken  up  the  combined 
meanings  of  the  Latmjujtus  and  the 
French  Juste;  the  latter  meaning' 
nicely  coincident  or  fitting,  as  in  the 
English  verb  to  adjutt.  A  just  ob- 
servation majr  be  one  which  ezpreases 
justice  or  which  bears  a  character  of 
fitness.  The  contrary  to  the  former 
would  be  an  unjust,  to  the  latter  aa 
irrelevant  or  inappropriate  one. 

That  is  Right  (Lat.  rectus)  which 
goes  straight  to  thepoint  without  de- 
viation or  error.  That  is  ri^ht  which 
is  according  to  rule,  that  is  just  which 
is  according  to  proportion.  A  rig<ht 
remark  is  relatively  true,  a  just  remark 
is  weU  timed,  opposite^  and  suitable. 
Taking  the  terms  m  their  purely  moral 
meaning,  he  does  just  who  otMervea 
in  his  <tealing8  what  is  relatively  due 
to  others,  he  does  right  who  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  ofa  true  rule 
or  law. 

The  French  force  of  Just  appears  in 
the  following : 

"  Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  esee»- 
tion  which  is  done  by  the  passion,  rrpr»- 
sent  the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  which  destrogr 
with  their  eyes ;  but  I  think  that  Cowley 
has  with  greater  jKi^iect  of  thought  com- 
pared a  Mautiiw  woman  to  a  porcupine 
that  sends  aa  arrow  firom  erery  part."— 
Spe^ator, 

"  Hear  then  my  argument,  conftsa  we  meat 
A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and/iu<. 
If  so,  however  things  aflfect  onr  sight. 
As  sings  onr  bard,  whatever  is  is  right.' 
Jbvths. 

JUSTICE.    Precision. 

Justice  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
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iaise,  Precision  against  the  supei^ 
fluoQs  and  useleu.  Justness  or  jus- 
tice of  thought  produces  precision  of 
expression. 


K. 

KEEPING.    Custody. 

Kbrping  (A.  S.  c^pauy  to  store  up) 
is  simple  and  generic. 

CusioDY  (Lat.  euitodia)  is  a  specific 
keeping,  inyoWing  responsibilitj,  and 
is  for  the  sake  of  obviating  escape  in 
the  case  of  penons,  and  loss  in  the 
ease  of  inanimate  objects ;  as  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  or  documents. 

*'  In  Bftptista's  keep  my  treasiure  is." 
Shjlkbspkuix. 

'•  Tailor,  take  him  to  thj  custoAt." 

Ibid. 

KILL.  Murder.  Slay.  Assas- 
sinate.   Slaughter. 

To  Kill  is  the  broadest  and  sim- 
plest term  (with  some  A.  S.  cweUany 
to  kill:  Skeat,  Etym,  Diet,,  gives 
led.  keUa,  to  hit  on  th«  head^  koUr), 
ineaning  no  more  than  to  deprive  of 
life,  and  is  applied  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  tne  term  me,  as  the  regetatiye  life 
of  plants,  which  may  be  killed  by 
frost.  In  the  case  of  persons,  the  act 
may  be  the  result  of  accident  or  self- 
defence,  as  well  as  in  malice  pre- 
pense. 

To  Murder  (Fr.  mewrtre,  murdtr. 
Low  Lat.  mordrum)  was  anciently 
employed  only  of  the  secret  kiUing  of 
one  human  bemg  hj  another^  but  now 
means  the  killing  with  malicious  fore- 
thought and  intention.  To  Assassi- 
nate is  to  murder  by  secret,  close, 
and  sudden  attack  upon  the  person, 
who  is  generally  one  of  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  deed  flows  from  the 
orig^  of  the  word-~katekisehy  ine- 
briatinghemp  by  which  the  Assassins 
of  the  East,  or  followers  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  were  incited  to 
their  work  of  stabbing  crusaders  and 
others.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the 
original  sense  to  apply  it  to  poisoning. 

Slat  (A.  S.  sleduy  to  strike,  to  kill) 
18  to  kill  with  a  weapon,  or  by  vio- 
lence, (not,  for  instance,  by  poison,) 
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and  in  a  sort  of  animal  way,  that  is, 
with  little  thought  but  that  of  de^ 
stroying  animal  life,  whether  in  men 
or  other  ^nimals.  It  is  violent,  hut 
not  necessarily  illegal ;  as,  to  sla^-  in 
battle.  Slavghter  commonly' de- 
notes killing  in  a  promiscuous  way, 
or  extensively.  This  is  still  the  CHse, 
even  when  the  butcher  slaughters  a 
single  beast,  the  idea  bein^  that  of 
supplying  the  meat  market.  Kill  and 
Slay,  but  not  the  others,  are  applic- 
able to  cases  of  suicide^  though  iii 
composition  we  meet  with  the  term 
self-murder. 

••  Thou  thalt  not  Aa//.'*— Decalogue. 

'*  The  llrat  great  diatnrbance  in  the  ^rorld 
after  the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer, 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Ood  pursued." — 
South. 

"Man.  Of  min,  indeed,  methoaght  1 
heard  the  noise. 
Oh,  it  continues  I  the/  have  slain  my  son  I 

Chorus.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them  ; 
that  outcry 
From  slaughter  c^  one  foe  could  not  ascend." 

MiLTOK. 

*'He  (Oliver  Cromwell)  said  assassina- 
tions were  sueh  detestable  things  that  he 
would  never  begin  them  ;  but  if  any  of  the 
king's  party  should  endeavour  to  assassi' 
note  him,  and  &il  in  it,  he  would  make  an 
assassinating  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the 
whole  family."— BuJUnBT. 

KINGLY.    Royal.    Reoal. 

KiNOLY  means  like  a  king;  Royal 
{Fr.  rot,  Lat.  regem.  a  king),  belong- 
ing to  the  person  of  a  king;  Regal, 
belonging  to  the  attributes  of  a  king. 
A  kingly  form;  a  royal  residence; 
regal  magnificence. 

"  He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act  to  which  by  nonour  he  is  tied, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride." 

Drydsv. 
*'  And  by  descent  firom  royeUl  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes." 

Spenser. 

*  Our  adversaries  sometimes  tell  us  of  » 


think  shrewdly,  but  in  truth  very  weakly, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has,  therefore,  none 
of  that  title  as  having  no  regal  dominion." 
^-WaTSBLAKI). 


KINSMAN.     Relative. 
Kinsman  is  one  of  the 
and  so  related  by  blood. 


kin. 
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RxLATiTE  (Fr.  relattf)  u  one  con- 
nected either  bj  blood  or  by  affinitj. 

"  Bjr  eonaaat  of  di0  Britoiu,  H«n«»t  and 
Hon*  nnt  tor  their  two  wws  or  near  Anw- 
nun  to  eome  orer  with  a  aeir  annr  of 
Saxonx  by  aM."— Sn  W.  Tkmplx. 

"  JZs&rttoe  has  indeed,  within  mymemorr, 
by  a  ridicnlona  affectoCioB  of  Iktoe  and  mi- 
fonnded  aeenraey,  ci«pt  into  imnraper  naa 
to  the  ezdiuion  of  relation."— Tookx. 

KNAVISH.    Dishonest. 

The  Utter  simplj  states  that  the 
person  is  the  opposite  to  honest,  or 
that  the  act  is  so ;  the  former  (A.  S. 
cnafa,  cf.  Ger.  knabe.  a  hojf,  a  young 
man)  carries  the  mind  directly  to  the 
person  and  his  frauds  and  artifices. 
Dishonest  is  a  term  of  grave,  Knavish 
of  oontemptuoos,  reproach.  The 
former  expresses  a  habit;  the  Utter  a 
propensity. 

"  AltfaoQffh  his  master  had  thoroughly 
thwaeked  him  for  his  knaoiMh  tricks  played 
a  few  days  before,  and  that  then  it  seemeth 
he  had  opportanity  to  be  rerenged,  he  to 
the  contntrr,  employed  himself  after  a 
marrelloas  ikshion  to  save  his  master."— 
North,  Fhitareh. 

**  One  thing  was  very  dtthoHaUy  inain. 
aated,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Papist,  wbieh 
was  only  to  incense  the  Jury  against  him. 
and  it  had  its  vUkU**— State  Trials. 

KNOWLEDGE.  Learning.  Eru- 
dition. Science.  Literature.  Art. 
Letters.     Philosophy. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term,  de- 
notinfl^  the  fact  or  the  subject  of  know- 
ing, clear  perception  or  apprehension, 
familiar  cognizance. 

Learning  (A.  S.  (eomtan,  to  learn) 
is  acquired  knowledge  in  any  branch 
of  science  or  literature. 

Science  (Lat.  «ei>ntto,  «•«,  to 
know)  is,  literally,  knowledge,  but 
usually  denotes  knowledge  according 
to  system.  Science  embraces  those 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
subject  is  ultimate  principles,  or 
iacts  as  explained  by  principles,  or 
laws  arranged  in  natural  order. 

Literature  (Lat  fit^ra,  a  UUor). 
in  its  widest  application,  embraces  all 
•compositions  which  do  not  appertain 
to  the  positive  sciences.  As  a  man 
of  literature  is  versed  in  the  belles 
lettre*^  so  a  man  of  learning  excels  in 
what  is  taught  in  the  Bcho<MS,  and  be- 
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longs  almost  wholly  to  the  pMt ;  while 
LrrbLATURE  includes  the  coirent  com- 
positions of  the  day. 

ERUDmoK  (Lat.  crUditms,  euUiw^ 
ted^  relates  to  literature  and  leaminf 
rather  than  to  science,  and  to  its  ex- 
tensive attaimnent,  involving  a  know- 
ledge of  subjects  oommonlv  Dn&mi- 
liar. 

Art  (Lat.  artem)  is  the  application 
of  knowledge  to  practice.  Ab  science 
connsts  of  speculative  prindplea,  so 
Jf*.  i*  •  «y8tem  of  rules,  serving  to 
ncilitate  tne  performance  of  oertain 
actions.  Arts  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  useful,  mechanicaL  or 
industrial  arts,  and  the  libend,  polite, 
or  fine  arts.  The  former  are  call^ 
trades;  the  latter  have  to  do  with 
imagination  and  design,  as  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  designing,  and 
the  like.  The  term  ^libenU  arts" 
"WW  fonnerly  applied  to  the  subjecta 
of  academical  education;  as  <*  De- 
grees in  arts  at  the  universitiea." 

Letters  (Fr.  Uttre;  Lat  Rihn^a 
Utter)  equivalent  to  the  French 
"  belles  lettresy"  polite  leaming^ia  to 
LrrBRATURE  as  tne  abstract  to  Uie  con- 
crete ;  literature  being  letters  in  spe- 
cific relationship;  as,  the  literators 
(not  the  letters)  of  a  particular  coon- 
try. 

Philosophy  (Or.  ^Xon^)  is  lite- 
rally the  love  of  wisdom,  and  there- 
fore has  varied  in  its  application,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  wisdom  in 
vogue.  Phenomena  as  explained  by 
causes  and  reasons  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philosophy,  pheno- 
mena as  the  result  of  forces  and  laws 
would  be  the  subject  of  physical  phi- 
losophy. The  different  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  ss  theology, 
natural  history,  ethics,  metaphysus, 
are  specific  applications  of  philo- 
sophy. 


**  JCnowledoe,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  theoonneetion 
and  agreement  or  disagreement  and  repug- 
nancy of  Mir  of  our  ideas.  In  this  aloneit 
consisu.  Where  this  perception  is  there  is 
Anoio/«fye.  "—Locks. 

"  The  parU  of  human  leamimo  have  re- 
ference to  the  three  parts  of  man's  under- 
standing, which  is  the  seat  of  leamuu, 
history  to  his  memory,  poeay  to  his  ima^ 


Llack] 


DISCRIMINATED. 


nstion,  aad  phUosophy  to  his  reMon.**— 
Baoov. 

'*  'Twere  well,  my  one  sage,  erudite,  pro- 

foand. 
Terribly  ardi'd  and  aauiline  his  nose. 
And    oTsr-bnilt     with    most    impending 

brows— 
Twere  well  conid  yon  permit  the  world  to 

live 
As  the  world  pleases.    What's  the  world 

to  yon  P**  CowPBB. 

"  The  works  of  speenlation  or  sdenee  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy, 
mathematios,  astronomy,  and  physic."— 

OlBBOK. 

*'  Our  descendants  may  possibly  contem- 
plate with  cqnal  ridicnle  and  surprise  the 
preposterous  partiality  whksh  the  present 
age  has  shown  to  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of 
Freneh  /tt^roters."— Eustace,  Italy, 

"  Art  can  nerer  give  the  mies  that  make 
an  etrt.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  why 
artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally, 
have  been  eooflsad  in  so  narrow  a  circle." 

•^BUBKX. 

"  lehe  tor  sothe  in  science  of  lettrei  knowe 
thy  koanyng.'*— R.  Gloucbstbs. 

"  In  pAUotopky  the  contemplations  of 
man  do  either  penetrate  onto  God  or  are 
eircnmferred  to  Nature  or  are  reflected  or 
reverted  on  himself,  out  of  which  several 
inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges, 
divine  philosophy,  natural  phUosophy,  and 
human  philosophy."— Bacoit. 


L. 

LACONIC.    Concise. 

The  Laconic,  so  called  from  the  La- 
ooniansor  LacMlemonians,  who  affec- 
ted it,  is  a  species  of  Conciseness.  See 
Concise.  The  term  Concise  is  a  term 
of  simple  praise  belonging  to  expres- 
sion or  stjle.  Laconic  expresses  an 
affected  conciseness,  whicn  springs 
not  from  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
expression,  but  from  some  peculiaritj 
or  sentiment  of  the  speaker,  who 
wishes  to  aroid  the  smallest  waste  of 
words  upon  the  subject  or  the  person 
addressed.  Conciseness  is  a  proof  of 
regard,  laoonism  of  disregimi.  So 
that  it  is  associated  not  only  with 
breritj  bat  with  bluntness.  To  be 
concise  shows  mental  refinement,  tc 
be  laconic  shows  the  moral  want 
of  it. 
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Want.    Need.    Nices- 


LACK. 

81TY. 

Lack  (an  old  Low  Ger.  word)  re- 
fers more  directly  to  the  fading 
or  inadequate  source  or  supply; 
Want  (led.  oanta,  to  be  wanting)^  to 
the  inadequate  supply  or  possession, 
combined  with  the  requirement  or 
demand. 

Need  (A«S.  nedd.  tcant,  compulnon) 
relates  directly  to  tne  urgency  of  the 
demand,  and  indirectly  to  the  absence 
of  supply.  Want  is  commonly  ab* 
sence  of  mere  possession ;  need,  ab- 
sence of  means  of  action.  As  they 
express  states,  Necessity  (Lat.  n^es- 
ifttatem)  is  stronger  than  Need,  for 
whereas  Need  is  negative,  Necessity 
has  a  positive  and  compelling  force. 
A  man  is  in  need  of  food.  Under 
some  circumstances  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action.  Need  is 
pressing,  necessity  unjrieldin^.  Need 
IS  the  stronffest  degree  of  reauirement, 
necessity  of  demand.  In  tne  phrase 
of  the  English  Psalms, ''  See  that  such 
as  are  in  need  and  neceerity  hayerighty" 
the  second  term  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  fint.  Need  may  be  tempora- 
rily and  easily  removed ;  necessity  is 
more  lasting  and  less  remediable. 
We  need,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
advice  and  support  of  niends;  but 
Ucldng  this,  we  are  often  compelled, 
by  necessity^,  to  decide  and  act  for 
ouraelves.  The  words  Lack,  Want, 
and  Need,  rise  in  force.  The  super- 
fluities of  life — wealth,  estates,  great 
power  or  influence — I  lack ;  the  con- 
veniences which  I  am  without,  I 
want;  the  necessaries  which  I  am 
without,  I  need. ,  Lack  is  the  absence 
of  excess;  want^  of  comfort;  need, 
of  sufficiency. 

"  But  though  each  court  a  jester  lacks. 
To  laugh  at  monarehs  to  their  face. 
Yet  alfmankind  behind  their  backs. 
Supply  the  honest  jester's  place." 

Dodslbt. 

"  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  necessity 
which  has  occasioned  great  speculation 
among  the  writers  upon  general  law  namely, 
whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or 
clothing  may  Justify  stealing  either  to  re- 
lieve   his    present    neeesn^'ef."~fiLAOK- 

STOITB. 

"It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  mor» 
amiable,  suiuble,  and  universally  subser- 
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Tieat  both  to  the  needt  and  to  the  refrath- 
meats  of  the  creature  than  light.** — South. 

LAG.  LiNosa.  Loiter.  Sauntbr. 
Tarry. 

Lao  (Gael.  Uagf  toeak^  tlaek)  is 
oommonly  relRtive  to  othen,  with 
whom  the  moyementi  of  the  lagginfl^ 
person  are  slow  ia  oomparison,  a  de- 
fiaite  line  of  progress  being  common 
to  all. 

Linger  (A.  S.  lengan,  to  proUmg de- 
lay) relates  not  to  any  definite  onward 
movement,  either  of  others  or  of  the 
person  lingering,  but  simply  to  the 
locality  at  or  near  which  tne  ling^erer 
stops  and  delays.  It  is  sometunes 
employed  of  inanimate,  and  therefore 
inToluntary  things;  as,  a  lingering 
hope  or  sickness. 

Loiter  (cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  luddirUf 
to  loiter ;  Du.  UuUren^  Utteretif  to  de- 
lay) is  to  linger  from  tardiness  or  in- 
dolence, as  Linger  implies  a  constrain- 
ing or  retarding  influence  attached  to 
the  locality. 

Saunter  (which  has  been  derived 
from  ninte  terrt,  the  Holy  land,  as  if 
connected  with  the  strolling  of  pil- 
nims,  but  is.  more  probably,  a  modi- 
ncation  of  the  German  eehUniemy  to 
wander  idly,  of  which  other  forms  are 
eehlendem  and slondem)  is  to  move  on- 
wards, but  in  a  lazy,  dreamy  fashion. 

Tarry  (Fr.  tarder,  to  linger;  Lat 
tarddte)  differs  from  the  others  in  de- 
noting, for  a  time,  movement  abso- 
lutely suspended,  but  in  reference  to 
«n  impliea  progress.  We  lag  through 
laziness  or  absence  of  mind ;  linger 
through  attachment;  loiter  through 
idleness;  saunter  for  pleasure;  and 
tarry  for  a  purpose. 
*'  Yet  not  content,  more  to  increaie  his 


When  so  she  Uiffged,  as  she  needs  mote  so. 
He  with  his  spear  (that  was  to  him  great 

blame) 
Would  thnmp  her  forward,  and  enforce  to 

go.**  BPKlfSER. 

"  On  yond^  cliA,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 
Avengers  of  their  native  land." 

Orat. 
"  We  must  proceed  on  speedily,  and  per^ 
sist  oonstmntly,  nowhere  staying  or  lotUr- 
ii^."— Barrow. 

"  Upon  the  first  sospieioa  a  father  has 
that  his  son  is  of  a  aaiaUering  temper,  he 


most  carefkilly  obeerre  him  whether  he  be 
listless  and  indifferent  in  ail  his  aetioM,  or 
whether  in  some  things  alone  he  be  dow 
and  slnggtsh,  bnt  in  others  vigtnone  and 


"  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  camiag? 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  f^ 
EiiflishBibU, 

LAND.  Country.  Soil.  Moclo. 
Earth.    Globe.    World. 

Land  (A.S.  land)  denotes,  sere- 
rally,  the  solid,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nuid  portions  of  the  globe;  anj 
portion  of  that  mass  as  related  or 
appertaining  to  an  indiridunl  or  a 
people ;  the  composition  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  regards  its  agricultural  use ; 
and,  by  a  rhetorical  extension  of  mean- 
ing, .the  persons  inhabiting  a  particu- 
lar land. 

Country  (  Fr.  contreey  Lat.  contrita, 
the  tract  over  againet  the  spectator)  is 
a  tract  of  land  as  it  meets  the  eje,  or 
such  a  tract  as  connected  with  ren- 
dents  or  inhabitants,  or  as  opposed  to 
the  city  or  the  town.  It  is  also,  like 
Land,  often  used  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country;  as,  ''The  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  country."  According  as 
the  term  Country  is  employed  under 
a  physical  or  a  soda!  aspect^  it  is  ac- 
companied by  different  sets  of  epithets. 
It  is  populous  or  thinly  inhabited, 
prosperous  or  otherwise,  fertile  or  ste- 
rile. Land  in  imaginative  style  is 
employed  to  represent  a  characteristic 
locality  which  is  peopled  bv  certain 
associations,  as  the  land  of  dreams,  a 
land  of  plenty,  fairy  land. 

Soil  ( Lat.  iMum)  is  never  employed 
but  of  the  physical  components  of  the 
earth's  sumce. 

Earth  (A.  S.  eoriSe,  arig.  meaning 
not  certain).  Globe,  and  World  haTe 
a  special  connexion  with  one  another. 
Omitting  the  use  of  Earth  in  the  sense 
of  Soil,  from  which  it  differs  in  that 
Soil  is  employed  of  the  abnegate  of 
superficial  substances,  wnUe  Earth 
desi^tes  only  the  li^phter  and  looser 
particles,  iust  as  Mould  (A.  S. 
moUUf  mnud,  earth)  aeain  denotes  es- 
pecially the  highly  fertile  and  fine 
particles  of  decayed  organic  matter, 
we  come  to  regsjtl  it  as  a  synonym 
vrith  Globs  ( f>.  globe.  Lat.  gufrv m.  a 
6a/i)andWoRLo(A.S.wartii<f).    Ia 


{JuANDSCAPE]  disckiminated. 
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speaking  of  the  earth  we  commonlj 
have  in  mind  its  external  and  mate- 
rial part.  The  term  World  denotes 
the  moral  and  abstract  view  of  the 
same  thing :  the  world  of  Nature  and 
the  world  or  man  in  combination.  We 
speak  of  the  construction,  the  produc- 
tions, the  geological  formation,  the 
planetary  movements  of  the  earth,  and 
Its  relative  place  in  the  solar  svstem. 
The  world  is  the  earth  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  its  inhabitants.  The  earth 
abounds  in  wonders  and  beauties. 
The  world  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  supreme  Moral  Governor,  llie 
World  is  thus  a  term  of  higher  moral 
dignity  than  Eartu  ;  so  wespeakof  the 
civilized  world,  not  earth.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  character  as  the  abode  of 
recently-discovered  peoples,  that  the 
continent  of  America  was  called  the 
New  World.  The  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, religious,  |^av,  scientific  world,  a 
poet*8  world  of  areams,  and  the  like, 
dl  denote  the  idea  of  sentient  occupa- 
tion, or  peopling.  The  same  charac- 
ter of  connexion  witb  mind  and  sen- 
tient recognition,  as  of  the  Creator  or 
of  the  angels,  belongs  to  the  use  of 
the  term  World  in  reference  to  the 
beavenlj  bodies;  as,  '*The  unnum- 
l>ered  worlds  which  lie  outside  our 
own.'*  Earth  is  limited  to  our  own 
planet,  though  we  speak  of  other 
worlds.  A  future  life  of  social  hap- 
piness is  called  a  better  world.  Globe 
IS  used  for  the  eartb  poetically,  and 
also  under  its  scientific  aspects,  as  in 
■geology  and  physical  geo^phy. 

"  As  ioon  as  the  land  of  any  cotmtry  has 
all  become  private  nroperty,  the  landlords. 
like  all  other  men,  lore  to  reap  where  they 
aerer  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for 
ita  natoral  produce."— 8j£lTH«  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

**  All  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has 
l>een  left  there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  dts- 
eharging  itself  upon  it  for  many  ages.** — 
AnnisoN. 

**  It  is  said  of  Archimedes  that  he  wonld 
«ndertake  to  tnm  about  the  whole  earth. 
If  he  conid  but  have  some  place  beside  the 
earth  to  fix  his  feet  npon.'— South. 
"'Look  downward  oa   that  globe,   whose 

hither  side 
"With  light  from  henee«  though  but  re- 
flected, shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that 

light 
Bis  day.^  Miltoh. 


"Sure  there  is  need  of  sodd  intercourse. 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mntnal  aid 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  gen'ral  doom."  COWPXR. 

"Adam,  earth's  hallowed  mould." 

MZLTOK. 

LANDSCAPE.  Prospect.  View. 

The  English  termination  'shipf  like 
the  German  Khaf'tf  is  connected  with 
the  verb  tehaffen,  and  the  English 
shape.  Thus  lordship,  friendship,  is 
that  which  constitutes  a  lord,  a  friend, 
and  the  like.  To  this  class  of  words 
belongs  Landscape.  Thus  landscape 
is  a  shape  of  land,  or  the  artistic  re- 
presentation of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
such  a  prospect  as  comprises  rural  ob- 
jects,  or  an  open  space  of  country. 

Prospect  (Lat.  protpectuSy  from  pro- 
sfftcerey  to  lookforward)  is  a  more  gene- 
ral term,  denoting  a  broad  expanse 
overlooked,  without  denoting  any- 
thing of  what  composes  it.  Hence 
we  may  have  a  prospect  of  the  open 
sea  or  of  the  starry  heavens. 

View  (Fr.  vue,  Lat.  vidcrtf  to  see) 
is  yet  wider  in  its  application,  and  is 
applicable  to  single  objects ;  as,  a  view 
of  a  town  or  a  street,  as  well  as  of  an 
extensive  tract.  It  implies  unity  in 
variety,  and  details  combined  into  a 
wbole.  Landscape  has  no  secondary 
sense.  This  is  the  case  with  View  and 
Prospect — the  former  signiAring  opi- 
nions and  aims,  the  latter  the  recog- 
nized probability  of  events ;  as  some 
persons  are  said  to  hold  peculiar  views; 
after  seasonable  weather  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest 

"  Straight  my  eye  hath  caaght  new  plea- 
sures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures." 

MiLTOK. 

'*  Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads 
around, 

Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns, 
and  rnirM, 

And  glitteruig  towns,  and  gilded  streams, 
till  all 

The  stretching  landsoape  into  smoke  de- 
cays." TBOMSOH. 

Unlike  the  rest.  View  is  used  snbjec- 
tivel^r  for  the  act  of  viewing,  as  well 
as  objectively  for  the  thing  viewed. 
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"  For  what  eaa  foree  or  guile  with  Him  f 
Or  who  dernve  His  mind,  whose  eye 
ViOM  aU  thinge  *t  one  01010.'    He  from 
he«Ten*ilieiffht 

mouone  Tain  aeee  1 


All  theee  onr 
ndee." 


MiLTOK. 


LANGUAGE.  Dialect.  Idiom. 
ToNovs.    Speech. 

Lanovaob  (Fr.  langage ;  languSf  tht 
tongut)  is  the  most  comprehensiye  of 
these  temifl.  It  denotes  an^  mode  of 
expresiing  or  oonyeyinff  ideas;  as, 
the  lanflTuage  of  the  aeaf  and  dumb. 
It  may  oe  written  as  well  as  spoken, 
nor  is  the  idea  dependent  opon  any 
particular  mode  of  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  word 
ToNGUS  (A.  S.  tungtf  tongutf  gpeteh)^ 
the  idea  of  spokenness  is  ezclusirely 
retained.  Tongue,  Speech,  and  the 
other  terms  are  applicable  only  to 
human  beings,  while  Language  may 
be  employed  of  the  natural  utterances 
of  irrational  animali;  as  the  language 
of  birds.  Spbkch  is  the  faculty  or 
expression  of  articulate  sounds,  and 
is  used  broadly  of  the  whole  human 
race,  while  Tongue  is  commonly  re- 
stri<^ed  to  the  peculiar  speech  of  a 
people;  as  the  English  or  mother 
tongue. 

Dialect  (Grr.  iiakmrtf  ducoune,  a 
dialect)  is  sijeech  characterised  by 
local  fKBCuliarities  or  specific  circum- 
stances ;  as,  for  instance,  a  science  or 
a  profession ;  provincial  dialect ;  the 
dialect  of  the  learned. 

Idiom  (Gr.  i^uMtn,  a  pecu/tartty,  an 
idiom )  is  a  form  ot  expression  peculiar 
to  a  language  or  an  author ;  and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  aggregate  of  pecu- 
liarities in  a  language — that  im^  its 
general  cast  or  genius.  The  idioms 
of  a  Unguage  beionff  to  its  structure, 
and  are  the  same,  wnerever  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  dialects  vary, 
as  being  forms  engrafted  upon  it  here 
and  there,  or  mutations  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  locally. 

"  The  ends  of  lanauoffe  in  onr  disoonxse 
with  others  being  chiefly  these  three— flnt, 
to  msbke  known  one  mnn's  thonghts  to  an- 
other: secondly,  to  do  it  with  as  mnoh 
ease  and  qniekness  as  is  possible;  and 
thirdly,  thereby  to  oonTey  the  knowledge 
ofthinp,  tanauaoe  is  either  abnsed  or  de- 
fldent  when  it  fUls  in  any  of  these  three." 
—Locks. 


*'  And  we  all  know  the  oommon  diaUet 
in  which  the  great  masters  uf  this  art  «sail 
to  prar  fbr  the  king,  and  which  may  jnst^ 
pass  ior  only  a  cleanlier  and  more  lefliied 
kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord,  as  that 
Ood  will  tnm  his  heart  and  open  his  ejea." 

— BOUTH. 

"  But  whenee  art  then  inspired,  and  them 


To  flonzish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own?  " 
Dbtdbn. 
"  For  what  royalme  almoste  CEnglaiid» 
oseepted)  hath  not  all  the  good  antoors- 
that  ever  wrote  translated  into  the  mother- 
tOM^M  P"—Udal. 

"  The  acts  of  God  to  hnman  eam^ 
Cannot  without  process  of  speecA  be  told." 

MU.T05. 

LARGELY.    Copiouslt.   Fully. 

As  adverbs  expressing  modes  of 
abundance,  Largely  ^Fr.  targe^  Lai. 
largut)  commonly  implies  the  will  of 
an  agent;  as,  *'He  distributed  honours 
largely  among  the  citizens;"  Copi- 
ously (Lat.  coptMUf,  having  abun^ 
datics),  the  mere  natural  abundance 
of  supply ;  aa, "  Birers  copiously  sup- 
plied m  rainy  seasons." 

Fully  (A.  S./uO  applies  indiscri- 
minately to  both,  but  commonly  im  - 
plies  an  antecedent  measure  of  re- 
quirement or  capacity.  It  is  alsi 
more  properly  used  ofabstract  things 
than  the  others :  as,  '*  To  be  fully  per. 
suaded." 

*' Zaiye^te  promised,  and  slacklie  F^- 
fonrmeo.**— HoLnnHXD. 

"  If  onr  barren  wits  were  dried  np,  they 
might  be  eopUmdy  irrigated  from  those 
fruitfbl  well-springs. ''—BURTOir,  AnaUmy 
of  Melandioly. 
*«AU  haa,  Patrodnsl   let  thy   Tengefnl 

ghost 
Hear  and  eznlt  on  PInto*s  dreary  coast ; 
Behold  Achilles'  promise  yW2y  paid, 
TwelTO  TrcQan  heroes  offered  to  thyshade.*' 
Pops,  Homgr. 

LAST.  Continue.  Endure.  Re- 
main. 

Last  (A.  S.  l^stan^  to  performf  con- 
tiniu)  denotes  a  continuance  in  time, 
and  idso  a  condition  unimpaired.  It 
is  applicable  to  physical  and  to  ab- 
stract things;  as,  "This  memorial 
will  last  for  many  generations;" 
<<The  storm  lasted  through  the 
night ; "  ''  Under  the  yiolence  of  the 
wayes,  the  ship  will  not  last  much 
longer."    The  term,  it  will  be  1 
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lends  itself  less  appropriately  to  the 
expression  of  mere  physical  conaerra- 
tion,  and  better  to  abstract  duration. 
It  would  be  impossible  now  to  say^ 
with  Baoon,  the  **  lasting^  of  trees," 
meaning  their  preservation. 

Continue  (Fr.  continuer)  is  not 
applicable  at  all  in  this  sense,  but 
only  to  permanence  in  place,  in  time, 
and  in  sequence  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
Tstion;  as,  **  The  sound  continues :  " 
"  The  border  continues  round  the 
pattern."  The  first-mentioned  force 
of  Continue,  that  of  permanence  in 
locality,  is  now  so  rare  that  it  may  be 
consi<iered  nearly  obsolete ;  as,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  English  Bible,  <'  They 
continue  with  Me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat."  Indeed,  it 
may  be  associated  with  action  or 
morement  as  Remain  is  associated 
with  rest. 

To  Endurs  ^Fr.  endunr')  conveys 
the  idea  of  lastmg,  in  spite  of  influ- 
ences at  work  to  destroy,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  physical  and  moral  perma- 
nence ;  as.  ^*  Metals  endure  a  certain 
decree  or  heat  without  melting;  ' 
**  His  patience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
not  endure  much  longer." 

Remain  (Lat.  rhnHnere)  has  the 
same  relation  to  Rest  as  Continue  has 
to  action  and  movement.  The  walker 
continues  walking;  the  stander  re- 
mains standing.  • 

"  Your  saflbrings  are  of  a  ihort  duration ; 
yoor  joy  will  last  for  ever."— Hart,  JUedi- 
tatkm, 

"The  eame  dall  rights  in  the  lame  laad- 

•oapemixt, 
Bcenee  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever 

flxt, 
A  tedions  pleasnre  in  che  mind  bestow. 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued 

show."  Aoniaoir. 

"  The  (kvonr  of  Qod  is  to  them  that  ob- 
taia  it,  a  better  and  an  auburiMa  snbatanee, 
which,  like  the  widow's  barrel  and  erase, 
wastes  not  in  the  evil  days  of  taxoine," — 
HoBXB. 

"Entellos  thus:   My  soul   is  stUl   the 

same, 
Unmoved  with  fear,  and  moved  with  mar^ 

tial  fame; 
Bat  my   chill   blood    is   curdled   in   my 

veins. 
And  scares  the  shadow  of  a  man  remaint,** 
Drtdbn,  Virgil. 


LATENT.  Secret.  Hidden.  Oc- 
cult. 

Latent  (Lat.  Idtire,  to  be  hid)  is 
applied  to  those  cases  of  the  hidden 
or  secret  in  which  the  possibility  or 
propriety  of  the  contrary  state  is  con- 
templated; as,  a  latent  motive;  a 
latent  cause  of  mischief.  It  is  most 
commonly  employed  of  that  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  undeveloped  or 
iuppmudforce. 

What  is  Secret  (Lat.  sicretusy  part. 
o£  seeenitiref  to  ut  apart)  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  common  observation  as 
to  be  unperoeived.  It  involves  a 
purposed  hiding ;  and,  therefore, 
that  which  is  secret  must  be  known 
to  some  one. 

What  is  HiDDSN  (A.  S.  hidan,  to 
hide)  is  so  covered  as  to  be  invisible, 
which  may  be  from  natural  or  from 
artificial  causes.  In  the  former  case, 
it  was  never  known  to  any  ;  as  with 
the  hidden  minerals  not  yet  disin- 
terred from  the  earth. 

Occult  ^Lat.  oceHl^,  part,  oecui- 
tus.  to  hide)  denotes  the  untraceable 
rather  than  the  unknown,  and  is  a 
term  of  processes  and  influences, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known,  but 
whose  mode  of  operation  is  latent, 
below  the  surface,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  sight  and  observation  of  man- 
kind. 

**  Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some 
latent  vice,  or  some  criminal  intention 
which  an  individual  is  ashamed  to  arow. 
And  hence  the  peonliar  beanty  of  opennese 
or  sincerity."— Stewart. 

"  The  blind,  laborious  mole 
In  winding  maaes  works  her  hidden  hole.'* 

Drydkn. 
"  My  heart,  which  by  a  tecret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connection 
sweet."  Milton. 

"  It  is  of  an  occult  kind,  and  is  so  insen- 
sible in  its  advances  as  to  escape  observa- 
tion."-!. Tatlor. 

LATEST.  Last.  Final.  Ulti- 
mate.   Eventual. 

Latest,  the  superlative  of  Late  (A. 
S.  laU)f  applies  only  to  the  last  in  the 
order  of  time,  bein^  opposed  to  the 
earliest.  Last,  which  is  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  same  word,  relates 
to  the  order  of  succession  generally, 
as  well  as  of  time  in  particular. 
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FiM  AL  (  Lat.  ftHoiiSyfmiM,  an  ind)  is 
employed  of  tbftt  wbicoy  in  reference 
to  numan  actions,  bringa  with  it  an 
end ;  as,  a  final  deciaion,  which  puts, 
as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke  to  a 
thing. 

Ultimate  (Lat  tU^tmart,  to  conu 
to  an  end)  brings  out  more  BtronglVy 
in  relation  to  cause  and  effect,  the 
fact  of  preceding  circumstances,  as 
well  as  tne  finality  of  the  fact  itself. 
The  ultimate  belongs  to  a  line  of 

f  purpose  or  inquirT,  as  final  does  to  a 
ine  of  action.  An  ultimate  object; 
ultimate  principles.  A  final  farewell : 
a  final  (not  ultimate)  touch  to  a 
painting.  An  ultimate  conclusion;  a 
n  nal  (not  ultimate)  word.  Fin  a  l  sjid 
U  LTiM  ATE  are  absolute,  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  nothing.  Latest  and  Last 
are  sometimes  used  relatively,  and  bo 
admit  the  possibilitT  of  being  toUowed 
by  something  of  tne  same  kind.    A 

Eerson's  last  injunctions  may  be  the 
\at  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  giriog ;  the  latest  intelligence  mav 
be  no  interesting  as  to  cause  us  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  news  of 
to-morrow. 

£vENTUAL(Lat.  tventusf  tjouty  and 
ventre,  to  come)  points  not  so  much  to 
the  finality  of  the  effect  or  oonse- 
(^uence  as  to  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  preceding  cause.  That 
is  eventual  wnich  happens  as  a  final 
or  remote  consequence,  or  late  in  a 
train  of  circumstances,  without  ac- 
tually  involving  the  idea  of  causation. 

LAUDABLE.  Praiseworthy. 
Commendable. 

Laudable  (Lat.  laudabtlit)  and 
Commendable  (Lat.  commendat^lit) 
seem  better  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions or  qualities  of  individuals,  and 
Praiseworthy  to  the  individuals 
themselves;  as,  a  praiseworthy  cha- 
racter ;  laudable  ambition ;  com- 
mendable propriety.  Laudable  is 
weaker  than  Commendable;  the 
former  denoting  that  praise  is  pos- 
sible, the  latter,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  right.  A  thing  is  laud- 
able in  itself.  It  is  commendable  or 
praiseworthy  as  exhibited  in  or  done 
i>y  some  person. 
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'*  Yet  ia  my  opiami  obaoiete  wonb  maj 
then  be  iaudaUy  reviwed  when  either  thej 
are  more  aonnduicor  more  tigaillcMit  thui 
thoee  in  practice.  —Drtdbk. 

"  But  whether  they  eo  kept  it  or  not,  if 
this  gift  of  chastitie  which  thef  jproreaaed 
were  given  them  of  Qod,  sinau  praUt- 
woorlkie  was  it  in  them  to  keep  it."— Fox, 
Jsarfyrf. 

"He  who,  though  ondeserredlf,  hath 
leet  his  repatatioa,  hath  loet  manv  oroor- 
tnnitaes  of  doing  aervice  to  mankind,  what 
comes  from  him,  thongh  eommemdabU  aad 
profitable  in  itieif,  is  often  raapected, 
■lighted,  and  ill-receirad."— JoBTUl. 

LAWFUL.  Legal.  LEomMATE. 
Licit. 

Lawful  denotes  conformable  to 
taw  (Fr.  loif  Lat.  legem)  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  term  law  may  be  em- 
ployed, whether  the  law  of  the  land, 
moral  law,  propriety,  or  specific  regu- 
lation. L«2gal  is  conformable  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Legitimate  has  the  wider  sense  ot 
conformable  to  law,  rule,  principle, 
justice,  fairness,  or  proprie^.  Legi- 
timate denotes  that  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  specific  law  or  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  a  particular  system.  It 
stands  to  rule  as  lawful  to  law. 

Licit  (Lat.  lieitum^  permitted^  Recre, 
to  be  lawful)  is  far  less  common  than 
iu  negative,  illieit.  These  terms  re 
gard  the  lawful  or  legal  in  reference 
to  mutual  trade,  intercourse,  con< 
nexions,  or  relations  between  man 
&nd  man. 


"  This  jadirial  trial  of  right  ft  i 
in  tome  eases,  as  a  dirine  lot  of  battle, 
though  controverted  hj  divines,  iooching 
the  kaofulnets  of  it."— Bacor. 

"  Bat  if  70a  lessen  the  rate  nt  use.  the 
lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  np  the 
rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker  at  legal  interest  than  to  the  trades- 
man or  gentleman  who,  when  the  law  b 
broken,  shall  be  snre  to  paj  the  full  natural 
interest,  or  more."— Lockb. 

*'  Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly  in  a  light  as  clear  and 
strong  as  language  can  uord  each  sns- 
cessive  link  of  the  demonatratioa.'*— 
Stkwabt. 

LAX.     Loose.    Vague. 

Lax  (Lat.  laxus,  ^se)  is  connected, 
probably,  with  loooe.  It  is  employed 
of  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as 


phjfkal,  matters :  m,  »  lax  state- 
ment;  lax  principles  or  babita ;  a  lax 
fibre.  It  aenotes  want  of  log^ical 
strictness,  moral  restraint,  or  physical 
tension. 

"  The  flesh  of  that  tort  of  fish  being  lax 
and  vpongf,  and  nothing  lo  firm,  eoUd,  and 
weightj  as  that    of   the  bony  fishes.*' — 

RJLY. 

'*  In  this  general  deprarity  of  manners, 
■and  laxity  of  prindoles,  pure  reliffion  is 
nuwhere  more  strongly  incnloated  than  in 
oar  universities." — JoHirsov. 

Loose  (A.S.  leaSffaltey  looie,  weak) 
has  the  same  applications,  but,  as 
pbysicallj  employeclydiffers  Avm  Lax. 
A  loose  rope  may  have  been  purposely 
let  loose ;  but  Lax  would  imply  a  want 
of  due  constriction  in  its  textnre,  as, 
for  instance,  by  dryness.  Morally. 
Lax  is  not  employed  of  speech  ana 
actions  so  commonly  as  Loose;  lax 
principles ;  loose  tallc  or  behaviour. 

Vague  (Fr.  vaguCy  Lat.  vtf^iu,  tosn- 
■dering)  is  employed  only  of  intellec* 
tual  tnings.  As  Lax  and  Loose  denote 
both  what  is  wanting  in  logical  strict- 
ness and  moral  propriety,  so  Vaoue 
denotes  that  which  is  indefinite,  and 
ambiguous,  whether  from  want  of 
clearness  and  precision  of  statement 
or  conception,  or  from  definiteness  of 
authority.  A  yague  idea;  a  vague 
proposition ;  a  vague  report,  whicn  is 
equivalent  to  a  rumour ;  a  vague  notion 
or  impression,  and,  in  consequence, 
vague  nopes  and  desires. 

"  The  meet  volnptnoos  and  loose  person 
i>reathing,  vere  he  but  tied  to  follow  his 
dice  and  his  eonrtships  every  day,  woold 
find  it  the  greatest  torment  that  conld  be- 
fall him.**— South. 

'« This  law  has  been  styled— and ,  notwith- 
standing the  obVeetions  of  gome  writers  to 
the  vaffuenoMM  of  the  language,  appears  to 
iiaye  bieen  styled  with  great  pn^riety — '  the 
Law  of  Nature.'"— Mackiittosh. 

LAY.    Put.    Place.    Set. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensive, and,  therefore,  the  least 
distinctive,  is  Put,  which  denotes  no 
more  than  to  bring  in  any  way  to  a 
jxnitton  or  relation ;  as,  to  put  a  ques- 
tion ;  to  put  a  book  on  the  shelf. 

To  Place  (Ft.  placer,  Lat.  platea, 
4k  sffiMt,  a  court^fard^  is  to  put  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  space,  or  m  a  specific 
position.    A  book  is  placed  on  the 
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shel^  as  being  the  appointed  arrange- 
ment for  it. 

To  Lav  (A.  S.  2e^an,  tocoMMio  lie) 
can  be  used  only  of  those  thing* 
which  mav  be  made  in  some  degree 
to  lie;  while  Set  (A.  S.  eettan),  is 
used  of  those  which  may  be  made  to 
stand.  We  lav  a  plate  on  the  table, 
and  set  a  candlestick.  To  set  a  thing 
is  to  give  it  fixity.  So  Lay  points  to 
the  flat  or  recumbent  arrangement  of 
the  object.  Put  to  the  distinct  act  of 
the  person.  Place  to  the  specific  loca- 
lity, and  Set  to  the  establishment  of 
the  object. 

LEAD.    Conduct.    Guide. 

To  Lead  (A.  S.  UUan,  from  Iddy  a 
pmth)  is  only  employed  of  anima^ 
objects,  with  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  the  idea  of  preceding,  to 
show  the  way.  It  is  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  care,  responsibility,  and 
persuasion. 

Conduct  (Lat.  condiic^r^,  part,  coh' 
diietiu)  and  Guide  (Fr.  guider)  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
to  affairs  in  general ;  as,  to  conduct 
or  guide  a  traveller  or  a  transaction. 
As  applied  to  sentient  beings.  Conduct 
iH  more  prominently  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  authority  and  office: 
Guide,  with  those  of  knowledge  and 
skill.  One  conducts  an  argument  or 
a  lawsuit,  guides  a  traveller,  leads  a 
child.  One  conducts  or  guides  those 
who  do  not  know  the  way ;  one  leads 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone. 
We  are  conducted  in  our  proceedings 
in  order  that  we  may  do  precisdy 
that  which  we  have  to  do;  we  are 
guided  that  we  may  not  wander  from 
the  right  line  or  road.  We  are  led  to 
those  points  or  persons  whom  it  is  re- 
quired we  should  reach.  To  guide  is 
to  teach  or  to  show  the  way ;  to  con- 
duct is  to  show  the  road,  to  direct  the 
movements,  as  the  head ;  to  lead  is  to 
direct  the  very  steps.  A  geneml  gulden 
his  armv  when  he  knows,  as  it  does 
not,  the  line  of  march ;  he  conducts  his 
arinrwhen  he  gives  them  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  skill  and  experience.  He  leads 
his  army  when  he  has  given  orders  to 
follow  him.  Men  are  guided  by  rea- 
son, conducted  by  experience,  and, 
too  often,  led  by  passion. 
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*«H0  tri«d  each  art,  renroTad  eacb  dall 

delaj, 
Allored  to  brighter  worlds,  aad  led  the 

way."  Goldsmith. 

«'  A  ikyoar'd  goat,  wnduetor  of  my  herd, 
StrmTed  to  a  dale  whoee  outlet  is  the  poet 
ToPhoeiaii'tleft,and  penetrates  toOreeee." 
QUOYER,  Leonidas. 
«'  Common  senae,  or  that  share  and  species 
of  nnderstaadiaf  which   Nature  hsis  be- 
stowed on  the  greater  part  of  men,  is,  when 
rompetently  improved  by  edneation,  and  as- 
sistwl  by  diTine  graoe,  the  safest  ffuidg  to 
certainty  and  happiness."— Kkoz,  Euayt. 

LEAN.    Mkaobe.    Lank. 

Lean  (A.  8.  hUtru)  signifies  deroid 
of/at,  Mbagrk  ( Fr.  mai/^rt,  lean),  de- 
Toid  oi  flesh.  Meagre  lends  itself 
much  more  readily  to  metaphorical 
ysesy  meaning  destitute  of  fnlness 
and  power,  deficient  in  quantity 
or  requisite  quality;  as,  a  meagre 
supply;  a  meagre  statement,  argu- 
ment, exposition,  or  treatment  of  a 
subject. 

*'  Thirst,  Uemneee,  excess  of  animal  seere- 
tioos,  are  signs  and  effects  of  too  great 
thinness  of  blood.**— Abbuthmot. 
"  Thon  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold   thy  feeble 

gait.**  SPBICSBB. 

That  is  Lank  (A.  S.  hiane)  which 
is  so  long  and  slender  ss  to  appear 
weak  and  deficient  in  firmness  or  fill- 

"  The  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.** 

8HAKB8PKABB. 

LEAN.    Bend.    Incline. 

Of  these  Bend  (A.S.  bendan)  and 
Incline  (Lat.  metxnarty  to  bend),  do 
not  involre  of  neoessit3r  a  relation  to 
the  perpendicular,  which  is  implied 
in  Lean  (A.  8.  hUsnanj  to  make  to 
bend),  except  when  it  is  used  in  the 
metaphoricd  sense  of  leaning  in  opi- 
nion or  moral  inclination.  That  which 
inclines,  leans,  or  bends  only  in  a 
slight  de^pree,  and  in  relation  to  any 
kind  of  bne^ertical,  horiaontal,  or 
.otherwise.  The  tower  of  Pisa  leans, 
and  might  be  said  to  incline,  in  a 
certain  direction.  In  this  case,  In- 
cuNE  is  only  a  more  refined  word. 
A  road  inclines  to  the  right,  if  its 
deviation  is  but  slight ;  it  bends,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  rapid  to  form  a  distinct 
enrre.    In  their  moral  usage,  a  man 
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leans  to  certain  opinions,  as  hawing  a 
natural  or  oonstitutionai  tendency  to 
adopt  them.  He  bends  when  Strang 
external  pressure  of  dreumstaaees 
bears  upon  him ;  as,  e.  g,  to  neccosity. 
He  inclines  when  he  is  prompted 
by  natural  preference  and  bias,  or 
tendency  of^the  will.  Both  Bekd 
and  Incune  are  intrinsic ;  Lean  has 
also  an  extrinsic  application  wh«n 
it  is  followed  by  the  prepositions  upon 
or  against. 
"Thns  to  xelieTe  the  wreidied  was  lia 

pride» 
And  OT'n  his  failings  leaned   to  virtne's 

side.'*  OoLDSMiTS. 

She  had  also  contrired  another  pafipet, 

ch,  by  the  help  of  seTeral  little 

to  be  wound  up  within  it,  eonld  i 


which,  by  the  help  of  seTeral  little  ^nrinsa 
to  be  wound  up  within  it,  eonld  more  aU 
its  limbs,  and  that  she  had  sent  orcr  tohrr 


oorre^wndent  in  Paris,  to  be  taught  tbe 
▼arioQs  ^eomiiof  and  bemdinge  of  the  head^ 
the  risings  of  the  boeom." — SpeeUdor. 

'*  Shall  I  venture  to  say,  my  lord,  that  in 
onr  late  conversation  you  were  ineUned  to 
the  party  which  yon  adopted  rather  by  the 
feelings  of  yonr  good  nature  than  by  the 
conviction  of  your  judgment?  ** — BuBKX. 

LEAVE.  LiBEBTT.  Licence. 
Permission. 

Leate  is  the  simplest  term  ^A.  S. 
ledf,  permiMsum) ;  it  imples  the  placing 
of  a  person  in  a  position  to  act  or  not, 
as  he  pleases ;  a  discretionary  permis- 
sion ;  Liberty  (Fr.  tibertS\  that  all 
obstructions  or  hmdrances  are  remoy ed 
to  specific  action ;  as,  liberty  of  speech  ; 
liberty  of  access.  These  two  may  be 
taken  as  well  as  given.  License  and 
Permission  must  be  specially  granted. 
Liberty  is  fuller,  more  discretionary, 
and  generally  more  courteous ;  leave 
is  more  familiarly  permissiTe.  The 
characteristic  difference  between  the 
two  may  be  further  seen  in  the  phrases 
to  take  leave,  and  to  take  a  liberty. 
The  first  is  to  assume  permission 
without  stopping  to  ask  tor  it;  the 
second  is  to  give  one's  self  a  freedom 
of  action,  beyond  due  restraiuL 

Licence  (Lat.  ttcentioy  permistien) 
is  liberty  in  a  particular  case,  for* 
mally,  or  even  legally  granted  by 
specisl  permission^  as,  a  licence  to 
print ;  a  marriage  koenoe  or  a  poetic 
licence. 

Permission  (Lat.  permitsibnem)  is 
the  mere  absence  on  the  part  of  an- 


[lift] 

other  of  prevention  or  of  opposition^ 
without  implying  sanction  or  approT«l. 

"  Then  let  vs  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  that  enjoy 
Free  leave  to  large  to  all  things  elie,  and 

choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights." 

Milton. 

"  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  i«  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  anjr  agent  to  do  or  forbear  anj 
partienlar  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination or  thooght  of  the  mind,  whereby 
either  of  them  ii  preferred  to  the  other." — 
Locks. 

Ab  Licence  implies  the  principle  of 
liberty  so  it  implies  also  a  contrary 
principle  of  restraint,  except  when  it 
IS  employed  of  one's  self,  in  which  it 
is  simply  eanivalent  to  reckless  as- 
sumption of  liberty.  He  who  receiyes 
licence  from  authority  receires  cer- 
tain firee  powers,  but  modified  by  the 
authority  which  granted  it  So,  poli- 
tically speaking,  licence  may  imply 
not  a  little  which  is  agairut  freedom. 

**  My  lords,  from  the  precedent  now  be- 
fore ns,  we  shall  be  indnced— nay,  we  can 
find  no  reason  for  refusing— to  lay  the  press 
under  a  genoral  Ueenee,  and  then  we  may 
btd  adieu  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain." 

^dUESTKariBLD. 

"  The  will 
And  high  pemiseion  of  all-mliDg  Hearen 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.*' 
MiLTOK. 

LEAVE.    Quit. 

We  Leave  that  to  which  we  may 
return. 

We  Quit  (Fr.  quittery  to  Uav€y  to 
part  from)  that  to  which  we  purpose 
not  to  return. 

LENGTHEN.    Prolomo. 

To  LEyoTBEN  is  to  add  to  one  of  the 
ends  or  to  extend  the  substance. 

To  Prolong  (Fr.  prolonger,  Lat. 
prdlongart)  is  to  throw  farther  on  the 
termination  of  a  thing,  whether  by 
c«/ntinuitr,  by  postponements,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  incidental  matter. 
One  is  commonly  said  to  lengthen  a 
cord,  a  rod,  a  discourse,  or  letter ;  to 
prolong  a  walk,  a  conversation,  a 
story,  an  occupation. 

LEVITY.  Giddiness.  Lightness. 
Volatility.    Fuohtiness. 

Lbvitv  (Lat.  UtfitaUm,  lightnest) 
is  that  kind  of  lightness  which  denotes 
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an  inability  or  inaptitude  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  principles  in  thought 
and  action,  and  so  borders  on  immo- 
rality, if  it  is  not  actually  such.  It  is, 
in  its  outward  form,  a  disregard  of 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 

Giddiness  (A.  S.  gyddiany  to  be 
merry)  is  wild  thoughUessness,  espe- 
cially such  as  comes  of  exuberant 
spirits,  combined  with  scanty  powers 
of  reflexion,  as  in  some  young  persons ; 
an  inability,  as  in  the  case  of  .vertigo, 
to  collect  the  thoughts. 

Lightness  (A.  S.  Uoht.  light)  is 
that  quality  of  mind  which  disposes 
it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  con- 
siderations, and  shows  itself  therefore 
in  inconstancy  of  purpose  and  want  of 
steadfastness  and  resolution. 

Volatility  (Lat.  v}ildt\lU,  flying, 
tranntary)  is  active  lightness  of  dis- 
position ;  a  tendency  to  fly  from  one 
thing  to  another  from  curiosity  and 
petty  interest,  and  to  extract  pleasure 
of  a  passing  kind  from  a  variety  of 
objects  and  pursuits. 

Flightiness  (A.  S.JlihtJlykt.  ajiy- 
comes  of  mental  unsteadiness. 


whic 


which  shows  itself  in  capricious  fan- 
cies, irregular  conduct,  and  disordered 
intentions ;  it  betokens  intellectual  de- 
ficiency. 

"  That  levity  which  is  listigaed  and  dis- 
gusted with  everything  of  which  it  is  in 
possession."— BUBKK. 

*'  Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts 
are  warm. 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  re- 
form." GOWPKB. 
*'  When  I  therefore  was  thus  minded, 

did  I  use  Ughtnen  f'^Engliih  Bible. 

"  Volatile  and  ftagitire  instances  of  re- 
pentance are  not  the  pnmer  and  propor- 
tioned remedy  to  the  ctu  oI  vicious  habits." 
—Bishop  Taylor. 

**  The Jlighty  gambols  of  chanea  are  ob- 
jects of  no  science  nor  grounds  of  any 
dependence  whatever." — Bkablb. 

LIFT.  Heave.  Raise.  Elevate. 
Erect.   Exalt.    Hoist.   Heighten. 

The  idea  cr>mmon  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  making  high  or  higher  than 
before. 

To  Lift  (Icel.  lypta,  to  raite)  is  to 
bring  up  from  a  specific  spot  to  a 
higher  oy  a  direct  exertion  of  per- 
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Bonal  or  meohanical  foroe,  producing 
a  Beparation  in  the  thing  lifted  from 
its  former  poinU  of  rest  or  support. 
That  is  lifted  which  is  drawn  up  into 
the  air,  as  that  ma^  be  Raised  ( Icel. 
mtd,  to  tYiue)  which  still  preserves 
mediate  or  immediate  contact  with  the 
ground — that  is,  of  course,  in  the 
physical  senses  of  these  terms.  We 
lift  a  ladder  when  we  take  it  up  off  the 
ground.  We  may  raise  it  by  one  end 
only,  so  as  to  place  it  against  the 
house. 

H  BAYS  (A.  8.  ht\^n^  to  lift)  denotes 
the  raising  slowly,  as  of  weight  or 
with  difficulty.  It  has  the  additional 
force  of  impelling  as  well  as  raising ; 
as,  to  heave  a  stone  at  an  object.  See 
Swell. 

Elevate  (Lat.  i&vart ;  Uvi*,  light  in 
weight)  is  to  raise  relatively,  or  to 
bring  Arom  a  lower  place  to  a  higher. 

To  Erect  (Lat.  cHfecre,  part,  eree- 
tut)  IB  to  raise  perpendicuutrly^  still 
preserving  the  relation  to,  and  sup- 
port of,  some  base  or  foundation  on 
which  the  thing  erected  rests. 

To  Exalt  (Lat.  eiaitare,  to  elevate) 
is  so  to  raise  as  to  produce  with  the 
raising  an  impression  of  dignity  and 
supenoritv;  tne  physical  l^ing  em- 
blematical of  a  moral  raising. 

Hoist  (0.  Dut.  hytitn)^  commonly 
combines  the  idea  of  gradual  raising 
of  something  weighty  with  that  of 
mechanical  means,  or  at  least  of  some 
effort ;  as  to  hoist  a  package,  a  sail, 
or  an  ensign. 

Heighten  (A.S.  hedh^  high)  is  to 
increase  an  already  existing  height, 
as  opposed  to  lowering;  to  make 
higher  or  taller.  A  thing  already 
raised  or  erected  may  be  fortber  heigh- 
tened, as  a  flag-staff,  by  an  addition 
to  its  substance. 

"  Aa  for  the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and 
lifting  ap  of  the  handt,  it  is  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  the  Deity.' —Bacor. 

"Shed  thy  fture  beames  onto  my  feeble 

me. 
And  roue  my  thooghtcs  too  hnmble  and 

too  Tile."  SPKKSSS. 

"  If  a  pagan  had  been  preaent  at  one  of 
tha  ChriatiaB  aMembliee  and»  at  the  eleoa- 
tkm  of  the  Hoet,  had  seen  them  all  Ml 
down  and  worship."— 8habp. 


"  Bonnd  her  throne, 

EretUd  in  the  boeom  of  the  just, 

Baeh  viitne  'Kated  forms  her  manlr  gurd.* 
\oinfo. 

"Walked    boldly    upright  witk    enftatf 
head."  Dbtdbt. 

«' Let  him  take  thee 

And  hoist  thee  vp  to  the  ahontiog  ple- 
beiana."  Skakespkabk. 

"Fancy  eaenratea  while   it   soothes   the 
heart. 

And  while  it  daisies  wounds  the  mental 
sight; 

To  joy  eaeh  hnghiaring  eharm  it  can  im- 
part. 

But  wraps   the  hoar   of  woe   in  tenfold 
night."  Beattik. 

LIKENESS.      RBSEMBuiitcB. 

SiMILARTTT.      SIMILITUDE. 

Likeness  (A.S.  lie)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  oomprehensiTe.  It  is 
applicable  both  to  the  internal  nature 
and  to  the  outward  semblances  of 
things. 

Resemblance  (Fr.  rusemhUrj  to  be 
alike)  has  much  the  same  meaning, 
but  has  a  more  subjectiTe,  as  likeness 
a  more  objectiye.  force ;  that  is,  like- 
ness belongs  rather  to  objects  them- 
selyes;  resemblance,  to  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  effect  produced  by  them. 
Hence  Likkness  seems  more  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  visible  ana  pal- 
pable objects ;  Resemblance,  in  the 
(Qualities  of  things,  and  where  the 
likeupss  is  fiunter.  A  strong  like- 
ness in  feature;  a  faint  resemblance 
in  1 


SiMiLARmr  (Fr.  aimiiatre,  similar) 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  express 
likeness  in  properties  or  accidents  of 
things  than  things  themselves ;  as,  a 
similarity  of  appearance,  nature,  dis- 
position, of  proceeding,  of  result^  or 
of  such  things  as  are  judged  purely 
by  the  mind,  and  not  the  senses ;  as  a 
similarity  of  belief.  Similitude  is 
to  similarity  as  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  similitude  being  embodied 
similar!^  or  likeness  as  it  is  not  only 
recognized  or  appreciated,  but  repre- 
sented and  expressed.  Hence  a  smii- 
laritv  may  be  shown  by  a  similitude^ 
in  tne  rhetorical  sense  of  the  term. 
When  a  tyrant  is  called  a  tiger,  it  is  a 
similitude  based  upon  a  similarity. 

"  There  is  a  Ihbuloua  narratiTC  that  ia  the 
northern  eoantiiea  there  should  be  an  hetb 
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that  (cnmeth  in  the  Ukeness  of  a  Iamb,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  graM.**->BACON. 

"  To  do  good  ii  to  become  most  like  God. 
It  is  that  wbieh  of  all  other  qualities  gires 
OS  the  resemUanee  of  His  nature  and  per- 
fection. "— Bellrp. 

"  From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  this  tree, 
and  the  similarity  it  bore  to  the  tpmce,  I 
^ndged  that,  with  the  addition  of  inspissated 
jtaioe  of  wort  and  molasses,  it  would  make 
a  very  wholesome  beer."—Coox'8  Voyages. 

•*  Thus  thej  turned  their  glory  into  the 
simUituds  of  a  calf  that  eateth  har." — Eng- 
HshPsabM. 

LIK£LY.     Probable. 

Likely  (literally,  like  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  so  like  to  happen)  has  toe 
same  aeuae  as  Probable  (Lat.  pr6bd- 
brtlis).  and  an  additional  force  beyond 
it.  Probable  qualifies  only  facts  or 
events  as  regards  the  eyidence  which 
is  greater  for  than  against  it,  hence  af- 
J'onling  ground  for  belief ;  as,  probable 
eyidence  distinguished  from  mathe- 
matical or  demonstrative.  But  Likely 
has  the  further  force  of  possessing  an 
inherent  tendency  to  bring  about  a  re- 
sult, and  ijo  the  probable  cause  of  it. 
In  this  way  Likely  is  applicable  to 
persons  and  events,  not  simply  in  re- 
gard to  their  occurrence,  but  their 
effects  and  actions.  *'  It  is  probable 
that  I  shall  go  to-morrow j"  might  be 
expressed  thus:  <*  I  am  likely  to  go 
to-morrow."  where  "  I  am  probable  " 
could  not  nave  been  employed. 

LIMB.    Member. 

Member  (Lat.  m^m^nim,  a  linU>)  is 
a  general  term  applied  to  any  distinct 
section  or  portion  of  an  organised 
body  performing  a  distinct  office,  as 
the  eye,  the  ear. 

Limb  (A.  S.  Urn)  is  the  term  re- 
stricted to  the  arms  and  legs.  Mem- 
ber lends  itself,  as  Limb  does  not,  to 
secondary  or  metaphorical  uses ;  as,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  family,  or  an 
association. 
"And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did 

lay. 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight." 
Spbksbb. 

"  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet 
but  one  body."— iEVi^/«A  Bible, 

LISTLESS.    Careless.    Supine. 
The  Listless  per8on(originally  lutt- 
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less,  i,e,  voanting  in  vigour)  is  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  moral  torpor,  which  ex- 
cludes the  desire  of  any  object  which 
requires  exertion.  Listless  stands  to 
the  ends  of  action  as  Careless  to  ac- 
tion itself,  whether  physical  or  men- 
tal. The  careless  man  does  his  work 
without  pains ;  the  listless  man  does 
not  think  it  worth  doing  at  all. 

Supine  is  the  Lat.  siipmus,  lying  on 
the  back,  as  opposed  to  prbnuty  bending 
forwards.  So  the  supine  is  without 
that  proneness  which  comes  from  the 
propensity  to  activity  and  the  faculty 
of  interest.  As  listlessness  is  em- 
ployed of  minor  matters,  so  supine- 
ness  implies  matters  of  some  principle 
and  obligation.  The  careless  person 
is  not  neces^ily  supine ;  he  may  be 
active,  energetic,  and  lively,  but  spe- 
cificallj^  indifferent  or  uninterested  in 
the  object  before  him.  The  listless 
person  has  no  interest.  The  supine 
may  have  some  amount  of  it,  but  not 
enough  to  be  an  incentive  to  action, 
or  enough  to  overcome  a  constitutional 
laziness.  Listlessness  is  rather  the 
absence  of  desire ;  supineness,  the  ab- 
sence of  pure  interest.  Carelessness 
may  come  from  an  excess  of  animal 
spirits,  and  a  playful  defiance  of  for- 
tune. A  person  is  supine  by  nature; 
circumstances  may  make  him  listless. 

"  Thmtlistlegsness  and  depression  of  spirits 
which  g^erally  accompany  national  oisss- 
ters.**— Eustace,  Italy. 

**  If,  indeed,  the  little  improrement  they 
apparently  derive  from  such  perAinctiny 
lectures  arises  from  their  own  supineness, 
themselTes  only  are  justly  culpable ;  but  I 
suspect  their  very  supinsness  usually  arises 
from  the  indifference  and  dulness  of  the 
tutors*  manner."— Kirox,  Essays. 
**  The  Priest  whose  office  is,  with  seal  sin- 
cere. 
To  watch  the  fountain  and  preserve  it  clear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  oihers  poison  what  tne  flocks  must 
drink."  CowPKR. 

LITTLE.  Small.  Dimivutive. 
Minute. 

Little  (A.  S.  lytel)  is  the  most 
general  term,  and  is  applicable  to 
quantity  as  well  as  size;  as  a  little 
person,  a  little  water. 

Small  (A.  S.  smtei)  applies  to  that 
which  is  wantine  in  extension  or  ex- 
tent.   We  could  not  say  '<  a  small 
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water,"  but "  quantity  "  or  "piece  of 
water."  Both  have  tne  moral  import 
of  insignificant  or  mean.  Littlb  and 
Small  being  both  relative  terms,  the 
former  is  atronger  than  the  latter; 
Little  meaning  remarkably  orezcep- 
tionallj  small.  Hence  Sm a ll  belong^s 
more  purely  to  standards  of  compari- 
son, without  implying  disparagement. 
If  my  income  has  diminished,  I  must 
occupy  a  smaller  (not  a  littler)  house. 
Little  is  opposed  to  big;  small  to 
lars'e.  A  little  child  is  contrasted 
with  a  grown  man.  A  small  child  is 
a  proportionately  small,  that  is^  puny 
or  ill-developed  child.  Little  is  often 
associated  with  the  feelings,  as  Small 
is  not.  So  it  may  be  a  term  of  endear- 
ment ;  as,  a  little  darling. 

DiMiKVTivE  (Lat.  dtmfnuh-ef  to 
HiminUhf  part.  dimXnutut)  is  relative 
to  an  assumed  or  expressed  standard; 
as  a  diminutive  person  is  one  who  falls 
far  below  the  average  sice. 

MiNVTE  (  Latm)(nuj^,part.  rnXnittus, 
to  diminish)  is  that  which  requires  or 
implies  closeness  of  observation  or  in- 
spection,  and  is  a  term  of  purely  phy- 
sical proportion,  except  when  it  is 
used  analogously  or  metephorioally. 

"  I  confess  I  love  htUtnen  almost  in  all 
things ;  a  littU,  convenient  estate,  •  tiuk 
cheerftil  hoose,  a  little  eomfmajt  and  a  verv 
little  feast."— CoWLEY. 
"  Thenceforth  I  'gan  in  my  engrieved  breast 
To  scorn  all  difference  of  great  and  trnaU 
8tth  that  the  greatest  often  are  opcrest. 
And  unawares  do  into  danger  falf.'^ 

8PBM8SR. 

"The  diminiOivenegs  of  his  figure  was 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  expansion  of  his 
instrument?'— ^ttt^ent. 

**  Whose  corpuscles,  by  reason  of  their 
mmuteness,  swim  easily  for  a  while  in  the 
water." — BoYLE. 

LIVELIHOOD.  Living.  Sub- 
sistence. Support.  Maiktenance. 
sustenan'ce. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting 
life,  or  the  life  so  supported,  are  the 
ideas  common  to  these  terms. 

Livelihood  stands  to  Living  (A.  S. 
^'f>  iif^i  iiban  and  lybbany  to  live)  as 
the  general  result  to  the  course  or 
means ;  the  getting  of  the  living  being 
the  livelihood,  that  is,  occupation, 
calling,  or  work  in  life.  A  livelihood 
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is  a  calling  or  profession  regarded  as 
the  condition  of  subiistencej  while 
living  is  the  subsistence  itself.  Both 
LivEUHooD  and  Lfving  are  restricted 
to  rational  creatures,  whose  mainte- 
nance depends  upon  their  own  exe^ 
tions. 

Subsistence  (Lat.  euhiistlire,  to  sus- 
tain) is  employed  of  what  furaisha 
support  to  animal  life  generally  and 
directly,  as  food;  while  to  Suppcbt 
(Lat.  tujmortare,  to  convey  to)  is  to  fur- 
nish witn  the  means  ofsustenaoce  in 
any  shape,  as  money,  food,  and  the 

Maintenance  (Fr.fnaiii(«ntr;  Lat 
m^niu,  the  hand,  and  thiere,  to  hold) 
has  a  wider  meaning,  and  denotes 
generally  the  keeping  up  of  anything 
which  has  to  be  uphdd  m  a  oourse  ot 
being,  action,  or  operation;  as  the 
maintenance  of  life,  of  the  body,  of  a 
fabric,  of  respectabilitv,  of  splendour, 
of  public  war  or  worship. 

Sustenance  ^Lat.  «u6,  under,  and 
tlinere,  to  hold)  denotes  no  more  than 
means  of  supporting  life,  but  is  not 
restricted  to  animal  life,  being  applic- 
able to  the  vegetative  life  of  plants. 
Sustenance  passes  into  the  body  of 
things;  not  so  maintenance,  nor  (in 
all  cases)  support.  Livelihood  is 
earned.  Living  is  procured.  Subsis- 
tence accrues.  Support  is  given. 
Maintenance  is  afforded.  Sustenance 
is  imparted.  Unlike  the  rest.  Main- 
tenance and  Support  are  applicable 
to  things  of  the  moral  nature :  as  the 
support  of  coursffe  and  hope;  the 
maintenance  of  order,  cheerfuJness,  or 
resolution. 

"  My  lord,  saith  he,  wasnAver  worthy  man 
80  noblv  bred,  and  of  so  high  descent. 
Of  so  &ir  livelihood,  and  so  large  rent." 

URAYTOS. 

"  'Tis  the  very  profeasion  and  livelihood 
of  such  people,  gettinff  their  Umng  by  those 
practices  for  whkh  they  deserve  to  forCeit 
their  lives."— South. 

"  By  the  means  of  eubeUtetux,  I  nnder- 
stand  not  the  means  of  superfluous  gratifi- 
cations, but  that  present  competen<gr  whieh 
every  individual  must  possess  in  order  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  derive  a  support  firom  his 
indudtzy  in  the  proper  business  of  his  call- 
."— Bdt 


ing. 


Bishop  Horslbt. 


*'  By  giving  up  the  belief  of  a  Ood,  I  throw 
away  all  these  considerations,  and  leave  my. 


1 
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•elf  atterljr  destitute  and  supportUit.*' — 
&coTT»  Ckrittian  Life. 

**  All  men  are  teneible  of  the  necestitj  of 
jutice  to  maintain  peaoe  and  order;  and 
all  men  are  aensible  of  the  neceasitf  of  peace 
and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  eocietx." — 
Hums. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake  to  sappoee  that  the  rioh 
man  maintains  his  servants,  tradesmen, 
tenants,  and  labourers.  The  truth  is,  thej 
maintain  him." — Palkt. 

"  The  sheriflb  of  Hertford  and  Essex  were 
commanded  to  ward  him  there,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  itatenance  to  be  brought  him." — 
Dbatton. 

LONELY.    Solitary. 
Los  ELY  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
melancholy  or  the  forsaken;   while 
Solitary  (Lat.  sbUtarius)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  absence  of  life  or  so- 
ciety .    A  bird  of  solitary  habits  is  dis- 
tinguished from  gregarious  birds.    A 
lonely  wanderer  is  not  only  solitary, 
but  (eels  it  in  sadness.  Places  are  soli- 
Ury,   as  being  without  inhabitants. 
They  are  lonely,  as  producing  in  per- 
sons the  effects  of  isolation.  So  we  may 
be   lonely,  though   not  solitary,    in 
crowds.  As  the  essence  of  solitariness 
is  separation,  not  the  feelings  conse< 
quent  upon  it,  it  is  a  synonvm  of 
tingle ;  as  a  soUtary  instance,  that  is, 
one,  and  only  one. 
**  To  th#  misled  and  lonely  traveller." 
Shakxspkabb. 
"  Hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  toUtary," 
Ibid, 
LOQUACIOUS.    Talkative. 
Garrulous. 

The  Loquacious  person  (Lat.  Diqud- 
««m,  from  l^uiy  to  speak)  is  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  talking  continually  or 
excessively.  The  Talk  ativ  e  person  is 
not  necessarily  so  exclusively  fond 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
likes  talkativeness  in  others  as  well. 

The  Garrulous  person  (Lat.  ear- 
HUuSf  garnrey  io  chatter)  is  unauly 
communicative,  and  fluently  eloquent 
in  imparting  small  and  valueless  in- 
formation. He  tendii  more  distinc- 
tively to  talk  about  his  neighbour's 
affairs  and  his  own.  He  is  full  of 
petty  experiences,  which  he  occupies 
the  time  of  others  in  detailing.  Chil- 
dren are  often  talkative ;  lively  women 
loquacious ;  old  men  garrulous. 
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"  Whj  loquadtyu  to  be  avoided,  the  wise 
man  gives  us  a  sufficient  reason,  Prov.  x.  19: 
'In  tne  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth 
not  sin ; '  and  Eccles.  v.  7 :  'In  many  words 
there  are  divers  vanities.' " — Ray. 

"  Pardon,  mr  lord,  the  feeble  aarruUty 
of  age,  which  loves  to  difiuse  itself  in  dis- 
course (if  the  departed  great." — Bubkb. 

"With  such  cautions,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  talkativeness  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  taciturnity,  both  foi*  our  own 
and  others'  pleasure  and  improvement." — 
Kvox,  Essays. 

LOUD.  Noisy.  Clamorous.  Ob- 
streperous.    SoNoaous. 

Loud  (A.  S.  hlkd)  is  producing  any 
kind  of  sound  in  a  high  degree, 
whether  continuousW  or  not.  It  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  sound  itself 
striking  the  ear  with  force. 

Noisy  (O.  Fr.  noises  Lat.  nausea y 
disgust,  quarrel ;  bat  Littre  inclines  to 
noxiay  hurty  damage,  annot/ance)  means 
producing  confusea,  unmusical,  sense- 
less, and  abnormal  sound,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  musical  notes,  or  a 
ratio  of  vibration.  The  loud  deafens 
us,  the  noisy  distracts  us. 

Clamorous  (Lat.  ddmdrty  to  call 
aloud ;  clojnbremy  a  shout)  applies  only 
to  the  unrestrained  and  noisy  exercise 
of  the  human  or  animal  voice,  as  the 
manifestation  of  some  strong  senti- 
ment or  desire. 

Obstreperous  (Lat.  obstr^ip^f  to 
make  a  noise  at)  is  producing  a  dis- 
turbing or  tumultuous  noise. 

Sonorous  (Lat.  s^^orus,  sounding) 
is  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
loudness  by  nature,  as  a  sonorous 
voice,  a  sonorous  metal ;  and  carries 
with  it  no  disagreeableness  of  im- 
pression, on  the  one  hand,  or  musical 
character,  on  the  other,  but  is  s inply 
opposed  to  weakness  or  deadness  of 
sound. 

**  The  loudest  peals  and  rattlings  of  our 
conscience.  "—Barrow. 

"  The  king's  demand  of  a  supply  pro- 
duced one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which 
disaffection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate."—JoHKSOX. 

"  We  may  much  more  easily  think  to 
clamour  the  sun  and  stars  out  of  their 
courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of  His  own 
will  by  all  the  vehemence  and  loudness  of 
our  petitions."— South. 


X 
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**  Thtre  are  who,  deaf  to  maJ  ambition*! 

ealU 
Would   shrink   to   hear   th'  obttreperoui 

tmmp  of  flune« 
Sapremelj  blest  if  to  their  portion  fall 
HMlth,  competence,  and  peace." 

Bkattik. 
"  They  hare  wnorcmt  instmments.  bnt 
tb«7  can  be  scarcely  called  instnments  of 
mnsic."— Cook's  Voyage*. 

LOWER.    Rbduce. 

To  Lower  is  the  simpler  and  gene- 
ric term,  bein^  ftpplicable  to  anything 
which  ezistH  in  degree,  and  of  which 
that  degree  may  be  altered  for  more 
or  less. 

To  Reduce  (Lat  ridueHrey  to  bring 
back)  is  to  lower  in  a  certain  way, 
that  ia,  to  lower  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
clusively internal  standard.  We  lower 
a  bucket  into  a  well.  We  reduce  a 
substance  to  powder,  the  pmrticles 
beingregardedasin  their  individuality 
prior  to  their  existence  in  combina- 
tion. We  reduce  expenses^  that  is, 
make  them  lower  by  bringing  them 
back  to  what  they  have  been  or  ought 
to  be.  We  reduce  an  argument  to  a 
simple  statement  when  we  regard  this 
statement  as  containing  the  primary 
truth  or  meaning,  and  all  else  as  ac- 
cretion, accident,  or  surplusage.  To 
lower  is  to  reduce  in  respect  to  size, 
onantity,  rank,  value,  and  the  like. 
As  applied  to  persons.  Lower  relates 
to  moral  estimation  and  social  posi- 
tion, Reduce  to  their  circumstances 
and  resources. 

"  Manv  writem  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  the  real  («use 
of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  Eurc^."— 
Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"They  resolve  that  all  manner  of  life 
whatsoever  is  generable  and  corruptible, 
or  edncible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to 
nothing  again."— Cudwurth. 

LOWLY.  Humble.  Modest. 
Diffident. 

Lowly  is  rather  a  term  of  the  natu- 
ral disposition,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses simply  the  social  condition ; 

Humble  (  Lat.  hhmtlis),  of  the  spirit 
and  intellect^  except  when  meaning 
socially  inferior  j  as,  a  humble  station 
of  life.    Humility  is  more  reflexive 
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than  lowlineas.  A  man  by  self-disci- 
pline and  thoughtfulneasmay  become 
truly  humble,  who  is  by  no  means  of 


a  lowly  disposition  naturally.  Humi- 
lity resembles  modesty ;  but  it  implies 
rather  a  readiness  to  yield  what  is  due 
to  us  than  a  shrinking  from  notice. 
Humili^,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
does  not  consist  in  a  dispositioo 
falsely  to  underrate  ourselves,  but 
**  in  being  willing  to  waire  our  rights, 
and  descend  to  a  lower  place  than 
might  be  our  due ;  in  being  ready  to 
admit  our  liability  to  error,  and  lis- 
tening patiently  to  objections,  even 
when  they  thwart  our  views ;  in  freely 
owning  our  faults  when  conscious  of 
having  been  wrong;  and,  in  short, 
in  not  being  over-careful  of  our  own 
dignity." 

Modesty  (Lat.  mAdestia)  does  not 
imply  self-distrust,  but  an  unwilling- 
ness to  put  ourselves  forward,  and 
the  absence  of  over-confidence  in  our 
own  powers.  The  modest  man  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  powere,  but  does  not 
vaunt  or  assume  upon  them. 

A  Diffident  man,  on  the  other 
hand  (Lat.  dijpdiref  to  distrust)  ia 
over-distrustful  of  his  own  powers, 
and,  whether  from  an  exaggeratea 
dread  of  failure,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  shrinks  from  undertakmg  what 
he  may  be  quite  competent  to  perform. 
Modesty  and  humiiitY  are  virtues; 
diffidence  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  and 
may  amount  to  a  defect.  The  oppo- 
site to  diffidence  is  confidence;  to  ^ 
modesty,  impudence  or  assurance ;  to 
humility,priaeoroonceit  Diffidence, 
however,  unlike  the  rest,  bears  the 
additional  sense  of  distrust  of  others. 
In  short,  diffidence  is  distrust.  This, 
when  entertained  of  others,  is  a  kind 
of  suspicion ;  when  of  ourselves^  a. 
kind  of  modesty,  or,  in  excess,  a  kind 
of  fear. 

"  As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed, 
So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  ex- 
ceed.'*^ COKORKVB. 

"  I  will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
what  manners  or  dispositions  soever,  whether 
the  ambitious  or  humbU-minded,  the  proud 
or  pitiftil,  ingenuous  or  base- minded.^ — 
Spectator. 

"  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfU- 
ness  proceeding  from  the  sense  a  man  has 
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of  his  own  defect*  compared  with  th«  peiS- 
ftetioBs  of  him  whom  ne  comes  before."— 
South. 

"  To  rely  »t  all  times  upon  the  care  and 
proteetion  of  Ood,  withont  onreasonable 
anxiety,  diffidence,  and  diatmst." — CULBKB. 

LUXURIANT.    Exuberant. 

Luxuriant  (Lat.  /uxttrior*,  to  wan- 
ion,  to  grow  in  size,  luxurti}  applies 
ODxy  to  regetation  and  what  is  analo- 
gous to  growth ;  as  Inznriant  crops,  a 
uixuriant  imagination. 

Exuberant  (Lat.  erM6^rc,  to  be  in 
great  abundance ;  uber,  the  udder)  is  to 
the  production  what  luxuriant  is  to 
the  i^owth*  the  former  denotes  a 
flouririiing  life,  the  latter  a  copious, 
and  sometimes  excessiye,  produce. 
Hence  Exuberance  is  sometunes  em- 
ployed to  imply  that  kind  of  abun- 
dance which  needs  to  be  restrained, 
as  exuberant  grief,  exuberant  jojr ; 
while  Luxuriant  is  never  used  but  in 
a  happy  and  &Toorable  sense. 

'*  Poets  no  less  celebrated  for  the  luxu- 
riancy  than  for  the  elegance  of  their  ge- 
nins.  —  Obeerver. 

'*  So  that  allowing  me  in  my  exuberance 
one  way,  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other. 


yon  will   find 
BVBKB. 


me   not  unreasonable. "— 


M. 

MACHINE.  Engin^Et--- 
A  Machine  (Fr.  -tnaeAtne,  Lat. 
fMchina)  is  a  combination  of  bodies 
adapted  to  transmit  force  and  apply  it 
to  the  production  of  some  specific  work 
or  effect. 

Enoine  (Fr.  engin,  Lat.  ing&niumy 
in  the  lente  of  a  machine^  a  war  engine) 
ia  more  commonl>^  applied  to  machines 
of  the  more  massive  kind  which  pro- 
duce some  difiicult  result  by  the  em- 
nloyment  of  a  high  degree  of  power. 
Locomotive  machines,  for  instance, 
are  called  engines. 

MADNESS.  Derangement.  In- 
sanity. Mania.  Frenzy.  Aberra- 
tion.   Alienation.    Craziness. 

Madness  (A.  S.  eemkd,  mad)  ex- 
presses  any  kind  or  degree  of  disorder 
of  the  intellect,  whether  permanent 
or  transient,  casual  or  congenital ;  as, 


hereditary  madness,  the  madness  of 
rage,  or  any  other  passion. 

Insanity  (Lat.  imanXtatemy  unheal^ 
thinesi)  is  a  more  philosophical  or 
technical  term  for  madness,  and  is 
popularly  used  for  all  such  diseases. 
It  IS  not  employed,  like  Madness,  of 
passing  derangement. 

Lunacy  has  now  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  meaning,  though  once  used 
to  denote  periodical  insanity  (Lat.  /li- 
naltciiAy  one  affected  by  the  moon). 

Derangement,  Alienation,  Aber- 
ration are  not  scientific  but  colloauial 
terms  expressive  of  the  aspects  or  the 
disease. 

Mania,  Delirium,  and  Frenzy 
denote  excited  states  of  the  disease  ; 
Mania  (Gr.  /uiawl»,  madness),  as  de- 
noting simply  its  violence;  Delirium 
(Lat.  dtRrium,  madness ;  deVtruSy 
Jrom  di^from,  and  /ira,  afwrrow,  one 
who  goes  out  of  his  iiwv  in  ploughing),  a 
wandering,  inconsecutive  state  of 
mind.  Frenzy  (Gt.  ^p^Tri^,  injkanma" 
tion  of  the  brain)  is  applied  to  more 
ordinary  and  temporal^  kinds  of  men- 
tal excitement;  as,  a  frenzy  of  rage; 
the  frenzy  of  the  prophet  or  the  poet. 
See  Idiot. 

'« Festns,  said  Panl,  thon  art  beside  thy- 
self, mnch  learning  doth  make  thee  madJ* 
—Bng.  Bible. 

"  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable* 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  hath  ever  been 
the  Ikct,  that  the  same  deranaement  of  the 
ment^  organs  should  seise  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  a  dentngement  I  mean  so 
mnch  the  same  as  to  represent  to  their 
imagination  the  same  objects."— Palxt. 

"There  is  a  partial  insanity  of  mind  and 
a  total  insanity.  The  partial  tnsamtyseems 
not  to  excuse  them  m  the  committiDg  of 
any  offence  for  its  matter  capital."— HaLB. 

"Mdnie 
Engendred  of  humours  melancolike.** 

Chaucbb. 

«« Who  deem  religion /ratry." 

COWPXB. 

"  The  aberration  of  youth."— Hall. 

Craziness  (from  crau,  connected 
with  Fr.  ieraser,  to  break)  is  the  imbe- 
cility of  a  broken-down  intellect,  and 
as  it  were,  a  decrepit  state  of  mind. 
It  is  commonly  the  result  of  age  or 
severe  mental  pressure  or  trial,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  hallucination  in 
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connexion  with  personal  Ufe  and  his- 
tory. 

*'  Qtief  hath  croud  mj  wits." 

8KA.KBSPBi.BB. 

MAGICIAN.  Necromancbr. 
-Sorcerer.    Wizard.    £ncha.mter. 

The  Magician  (Fr.  magicienj  Gr. 
.fxayoc);  WM  one  skilled  in  magic  or 
the  black  art. 

The  Sorcerer  (Lat.  tortiariu4y  lit. 
•one  who  told  J'artunet  by  lot,  tortem) 
18  literally  a  diviner  bj  lots.  The 
magician  is  looked  upon  as  a  benign , 
the  sorcerer  as  a  dangerous  being. 

Necromancer  (Gr.  rinfo/uavTiut, 
necromancy)  pretended  revelations 
from  the  dead.  The  Wizard  was  at 
first  the  icise  man,  afterwards  the 
magician  or  sorcerer.  As  the  magi- 
cian had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
blessings  by  his  supernatural  skill, 
and  the  necromancer  divined  by  his 
communications  with  the  dead,  the 
sorcerer  had  the  power  of  hurting  by 
evil  spells  and  charms,  while  the 
wizard  was  able  by  an  unearthly 
trickery,  to  add  to  or  extricate  from 
the  misfortunes  and  embarrassments 
oflife. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  Enchanter 
(Lat.  incantatorem^  to  bind  by  a  spell 
and  to  enchain  by  illusion. 

MAINTAIN.    Sustain. 

(Fr.  mainteniry  and  soutenir,  the  Lat. 
m&nu  thiire  and  nuttnere).  To  main- 
tain is  to  keep  in  the  same  state,  to 
sustain  is  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 
The  thing  which  is  not  maintained 
will  change,  deteriorate,  or  lapse ;  the 
thine  which  is  not  sustained  will  fall. 
Viguance  maintains,  power  sustains. 
Power  sustains  the  laws.  The  magis- 
trates maintain  their  execution.  We 
sustain  what  is  weak,  and  maintain 
what  is  variable.  You  sustain  assaults, 
effects;  you  maintain  order,  claims, 
and  things  generally  in  their  proper 
course,  place^  and  condition.  The 
term  Sustain  is  applicable  physically; 
Maintain  is  only  applicable  morally, 
or  to  speak  generally,  the  object  main- 
tained lies  more  remote,  and  is  more 
abstract  than  the  object  sustained. 
Food  sustains  life.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
an  advance  on  this  to  say  that  health 
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is  maintained  bj  temperance.  The 
law  will  maintain  you  in  your  rights 
and  sustain  you  in  your  efibrts  to  se- 
cure them.  An  establishment  cannot 
be  maintained  when  the  diminished 
income  of  the  proprietor  is  insufficient 
to  sustain  its  expenses. 

MAJESTY.    Dignity. 

Majesty  (Lat.  fn^utaUm}iB  purdy 
external,  belonging  as  a  personal  at- 
tribute to  the  highest  persons  in  the 
community. 

DiONrrr  (Lat.  dignitatem)  mani- 
fests itself  extemallY,  but  is  also  re- 
lated to  internal  and  essential  quali- 
ties, and  may  exist  in  all  ranks. 
Virtue,  respectability  of  character,  in- 
nocence under  unjust  suspicion,  may 
maintain  a  native  dignity,  some  noble 
({ualities  belong  to  dignity.  W^here 
it  is  only  in  external  beanng  it  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self  or  the  station  which  one  holds. 
It  is  the  mean  between  pomposity  and 
insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
imposing  person  and  gorgeous  dress 
may  invest  the  meanest  tyrant  with 
an  air  of  majesty. 

MAIM.    Mutilate.    Mangle. 

To  Maim  (Fr.  subst.  mahainj  con- 
nected with  Lat.  manciUt  maiatedy  He- 
^ectitw,  Latham  )is  to  deprive  of  the  use 
of  a  member  or  limb  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
render  a  person  less  able  to  attack  or 
defend  himself  in  fighting,  or,  by 
an  extension  of  the  term, less  com- 
petent to  physical  action  and  move- 
ment generally. 

To  Mutilate  (Lat.  mMOarey  to 
maim)j  is  to  deprive,  not  only  of  the 
use  or  the  limb  or  member,  but  of 
the  limb  or  member  itaeify  or  of  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

To  Mangle  ^Low  Lat  mdetUan^  to 
disfigure  by  wounds;  mangtUarty  to  in- 
jurey  WedoewoodJ  is  to  cut  or  bruise 
with  repeated  stroxeB  or  injuries  in  an 
irregular  manner,  producing  ruptures 
and  laceration. 

"  By  the  aatient  lav  of  England  he  tb*t 
maimed  vay  man,  whereby  he  loet  anj  part 
of  his  body,  was  lentenced  to  lose  the  like 
part  "-^Blacsstons. 

"  The  rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  necee> 
laiibr  in  a  very  mutUated  state,  or  leoorded 
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in  iiMa's  nMmories  after  an  imperfect  man- 
ner and  by  pieeemeal  oalj.'^—Obterver. 

"  Coneiae  memgUrt  of  the  human  Ihce 
dirine**  (nid  of  painters).— Tiokxll. 

MAINTAIN.  Amert.  Vindi- 
cate.    HoxJ>.    Support.     Uphold. 

Maintain  (Fr.  tnaxnttnit^  Lat. 
manitfy  tAe  handy  and  ihiwrt^  to  hold), 
in  the  Benae  in  which  it  iB  synony- 
mouE  with  the  other  terms  here  giyen, 
denotes  the  holding  firmly  or  with 
yigour  and  constancy;  while  Hold 
(A.  S.  healdan)  denotes  simpW  enter- 
taining with  any  degree  or  firmness 
in  argumentative  defence,  and  even 
without  argument  at  all.  We  hold 
views,  opnions,  or  belief;  we  main- 
tain, besides  these,  positions,  argu- 
ments, rights,  cUims. 

To  Ass brt  (  Lat.  a$s&rir»y  lay  hold  ofy 
claxaC)  is  to  lay  down  a  statement  or 
advance  a  claim  in  a  positive  manner, 
as  if  identifying  one's  self  with  it,  and 
being  ready  to  accept  its  consequences. 
Asserting  commonly  precedes  main- 
taining; the  former  oein^  positive 
declaration,  the  latter  persistent  up- 
holding[  afterwards.  We  assert  facts 
and  cliums. 

To  Vindicate  (Lat.  i/ivicRbare.  to 
cUam)  is  to  defend  with  an  implied 
desree  of  success.  Maintain^  Assert, 
ana  Hold  apply  to  things,  vindicate 
and  Su  pport  abo  to  persons.  It  stands 
to  justice  as  Assert  and  Maintain  to 
truth.  Hold  is  always  used  of  per- 
sons; Support,  also  of  evidence.  We 
hold  truths  or  convictions ;  we  sup- 
port the  finins  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed as  propositions.  To  hold  is 
moral  or  intellectual:  to  support  is 
operative  or  technical.  We  support 
resolution,  plans,  movements,  or  per- 
sons in  their  efforts. 

"Judge  Anderson ,  who  sate  at  the  aasises 
in  the  coontj  of  Sniblk,  did  adjudge  it  not 
mcKiAaxiMtlet  beeaofle  it  was  not  ^oken 
malidooaly.'*— Wood,  Aihaut  Oxontenset. 
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worthy  a  natural  philoaopher  than  to  assert 
•aytlung  to  be  done  without  a  cause,  or  to 
give  no  reason  of  IC^-Bay. 

"For  God, 
Nothins  more  oertain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vinnoate  the  glory  of  His  name 
Against  ^1  eompetitioo."  MiLTOir. 

"This  is  the    unity  of  the    Christian 


Church,  the  holding  of  ChxiMt  for  the  head, 
and  not,  as  Jthe  present  Church  of  Rome 
teaches,  the  holdxng  of  the  Pope  for  the 
visible  head  of  it." — Pbargb,  Sermons. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mysterious,  for  all  things  are  mysterioos, 
but  whether  the  mystery  be  ncpportef  by 
evidenee."— OiLPiH. 

Uphold  (tip  and  A.  S.  healdan,  to 
hold)  is  to  maintain  in  a  state  of 
power,  dignit;|r,  strength ;  to  prevent 
from  falling  into  the  contraries  of 
these,whether  persons,  cases,  feelings, 
principles,  statements,  views,  posi- 
tions, sentiments,  or  opinion.  We 
are  induced  to  uphold  by  a  sense  of 
justice^  truth,  usefulness,  and  some- 
times, it  must  be  added,  self-interest. 

**  Honour  shall  uphold  the  humble  in 
spirit."— .01^.  SiMe. 

MALICIOUS.  Malevolent.  Ma* 

T.IONANT. 

Malicious  denotes  the  character 
which  delights  in  doing  harm  for 
harm's  sake.  It  mav,  however,  be 
applied  to  parts  of  the  character^  or 
to  manifestations  of  it ;  as  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  anything. 

Malevolent  (Lat.  mdlcv^lut)  is- 
more  strictly  personal  against  others. 

Malignant  (  LBLmdUgnantem,  part 
of  mUtignare  or  dri,  to  do  maliciously) 
is  that  which  is  virulently  bent  upon 
harm  or  evil,  and  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  express  the  character  of 
inanimate  influences,  where  the  harm 
is  contemplated  without  the  intention; 
as  a  malignant  ulcer  or  fever.  Mali- 
cious carries  the  idea  of  designing ; 
Malevolence,  that  of  impulse  of  na- 
ture; Mauonant,  intrinsic  vice  or 
harmful  ness. 

"Afo/tdbus  slander  is  the  relating  of 
either  truth  or  fklsehood  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  misery.'*— Palbt. 

"Emulation  is  indeed  frequently  accom- 
panied with  ill-will  toward  our  rivals ;  but 
It  is  the  desire  of  superiority  which  is  the 
actiTe  principle,  and  the  malevolent  aflRec- 
tion  is  only  a  concomitant  cirenmstance." 
— Stbwabt. 

*'  In  some  connections  malignify  seems 
rather  more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radi- 
cal deprarity  of  nature  and  maUgnaney  to 
indications  of  this  deprarity  in  temper  and 
conduct  in  particular  instances."— Ck>0 Air. 

MANFUL.    Manly.    Mannish. 
Manful  is  commonly  applied  to 
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.conduct;  Manly,  to  character.  Man- 
ful op^sition;  manly  bravery.  Man- 
ful u  in  accordanoe  with  the  strength 
of  a  man ;  Manly,  with  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  a  man.  Manful  is  what  a 
man  would,  aa  such,  be  likely  to  do ; 
Manly,  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
feel  as  well.    Mannish  expresses  the 
unseemly  imitation  or  likeness  to  the 
character  of  a  man,  inthoAe  who  hare 
some  other  character  to  support ;  and 
6o  is  applicable  to  the  coarseness  of 
women,  or  the  assumption  and  preco- 
city of  children. 
"  JUanly  rirtne,  like  the  san. 
His  oonne  of  glorious  toil  sfaionld  ran. 
Alike  dUliuing  in  his  flight 
<;ongeniaI  joy,  and  life,  and  light." 

SWITT. 

**  I  kiH'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  marh  re- 
pent; 
But  fee  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  false  ^'antage  or  base  treachery." 
Shakbspkare. 
*'  But,  alas!  the  painted  fitces  and  mauisk- 
Mes$e,  and  monstroos  disgnisedness  of  one 
«ez."— BxsKor  Hall. 

MARINE.  MARfTiME.  Naval. 
Nautical. 

Marine  (Lat.  mdnnuSf  belonging 
to  the  Mtf),  and  Maritiuk  (Lat. 
mdi^ttmWf  meaning  the  same),  both 
mean  belonging  to  the  sea,  but  under 
different  aspects;  Marine,  to  the  sea 
in  its  simplest  a.Hpect  or  natural  state, 
as  marine  productions  or  deposits: 
Maritime  to  the  sea  as  it  is  employea 
by  man,  or  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
man ;  as  a  maritime  people,  maritime 
trade  or  occupations.  An  analogous 
difference  may  be  observed  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  Naval  and  Nautical. 

Naval  (Lat.  namUis)  is  simply  be- 
longing to  ships;  Nautical  (Lat 
nautlcut,  belon^mgto$aHon)he\onging 
to  anything  with  which  ships  are  spe- 
cially connected,  or  for  which  they 
are  employed.  A  naval  life,  the  naval 
profession,  a  naval  armament ;  nauti- 
cal discoveries,  a  nautical  almanac. 

*'  The  eode  of  maritime  laws,  which  are 
called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received 
bjr  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground  and 
.sobstrueture  of  all  their  marine  constitn- 
tioDS,  was  confessedly  eompiled  by  our  King 
Birhard  the  First,  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron."— 
Blacvstonk. 

"  The  vietoty  of  Dnilins,  ■•  it  was  ho- 
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noured  at  Rome  with  the  first  iMva/trium|A 
ftkat  was  ever  seen  in  that  city,  so  gare  it 
unto  the  Bomaas  a  great  eneowagement 
to  proceed  in  thmr  wars  by  sea.  «-Ba- 

LBOH. 

'*  The  nautieaU  compasse.*'^<-^AXl>nr. 

MARINER.    Sailor.    Seaman. 

Mariner  (sm  Marine)  is  one 
whose  occupation  is  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  ships.  A  Sailor, 
as  at  present  employed,  designates 
one  wtko  serves  especially  in  the 
navy ;  while  Seaman  is  oommoii  to 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  i 


MARK.    Indicate.    Desionatb. 

The  proper  force  of  the  verb  to 
Mark  (  Fr.  marquer)  is  to  distinguisfay 
to  enable  us  to  discern  an  object  by 
peculiar  characters,  so  that  one  cannot 
misunderstand  or  confound  them. 

llie  proper  force  of  Indicate  (Lat. 
indicart)  is  to  give  knowledge  and  in- 
formation about  a  subject  which  one 
does  not  know,  or  of  which  one  is  in 
search,  so  as  to  direct  one's  view, 
one's  steps,  or  one's  thoughts  to  see, 
remark,  or  discover  it. 

The  proper  force  of  Designate 
(Lat  denpiare)  is  to  set  forth  the 
thing  hidden  by  means  of  the  relation 
of  certain  signs  to  it,  so  that  without 
actually  subjecting  the  thing  to  the 
sight  we  may  know  it  and  be  sure  of 
it.  Marks,  such  as  impressions,  spots, 
stains,  whether  natunl  or  artificial, 
enable  us  to  know  and  recognise  a 
thing  amid  a  multitude  of  others  of 
the  same  kind  by  some  distinctive  pro- 
perty or  exclusive  feature.  Indica- 
TioNB,8Uch  as  gestures,  sign-poets,con- 
ventional  pointers,  show  us  by  giving 
us  information,  the  object  of  our  search 
or  the  line  of  procedure ;  and  bv  di- 
recting us  to  it,  help  us  to  reacn  it. 
Signs,  such  as  a  signature,  signals  of 
flags^  telegraphs,  or  beacons,  by  their 
significance  or  demonstrative  force 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  things  or 
arbitrarily  established,  inform  us  that 
a  thing  is,  where  it  is,  or  what  it  is. 
The  hand  of  the  clock  marks  the  hour, 
the  index  of  a  book  indicates  the  page 
on  which  a  certain  article  if  printed. 
The  flag  of  a  ship  designates  the  nation 
to  which  it  belongs. 
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MARRIAGE.  Wedding.  Nup- 
tials.   Matrimony.     Wedlock. 

M  ARRiAGE  (Fr.  mariage)iafTOper\j 
the  act  which  uaites  man  ana  wife ; 

Matrimony  (Lat.  matrimdnium, 
tredlock;  ma/rem,  a  tnother),  the  state 
of  such  uniony  with  all  its  relation- 
ships, rights,  and  obligations.  Al- 
though marriage  is  sometimes  used 
for  Uie  state,  matrimony  is  nerer 
used  for  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the 
old  Saxon  term  for  matrimony,  and 
is  a  term  of  legal  associations;  as 
lawful  wedlock. 

Wedding  (A.  S.  weddian^  to  cove- 
nantyfromiU)  is  employed  only  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage. 

Nuptials  (Lat.  nuptidlu,  belonging 
to  a  marriage,  nupHa  d1.)  ia  little  more 
than  the  LAtin  equiraient  of  the  Saxon 
Wedding,  like  most  Latin  equiva- 
lents, however,  it  has  a  more  dignified 
meaning.  We  should  naturally  speak 
Gf  a  village  wedding,  and  the  nuptials 
of  a  prince. 

"  Marriage  Lore's  object  is,  at  whoee  bright 

eyes 
He  lighu  his  torches,  «nd  calb  them  his 

skies; 
For  her  he  wings  hia  shoulders  and  doth 

fly 

To  her  white  bosom  as  his  sanetnaiy." 
Ben  JoKSON. 

"  The  misinterpreting  of  the  Seriptnre 
directed  mainly  against  the  abases  of  the 
law  for  dirorce  (^ven  hj  Moses,  hath 
changed  the  blessing  of  matrimoiw  not 
jeldom  into  a  familuur  and  co-inhabiting 
mischief.  "<— MiLTON. 

"  Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  daj  of  mor- 
riaoe  ?  Behold,  the  greatest  wedding  that 
ever  was  is  this  day  solemnised ;  heaven 
«nd  earth  are  contracted;  divini^  is  es- 
poQsed  to  hnmanity;  a  saered,  an  indis- 
soluble knot  is  tied  between  God  and  man." 
— Barbow. 

**The  relation  between  Christ  and  His 
■Church,  it  is  evident,  most  be  of  a  natore 
not  to  be  adeanately  typified  br  anything 
in  the  material  world ;  and  nothing  eoold 
be  found  in  human  life  which  might  so 
aptly  represent  it  as  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,"— 
Bishop  Uorslst. 
"  He  (Earl  Athelwoid)  then  besought  me 

for  some  little  space 
The  nuptialt  might  be  secret.**    Masoit. 

MARSH.    Swamp.    Boo.    Quao- 
siiRE.    Mjrass.     Fen. 
A  Mabsh  (Fr.  maraie,  Low  Lat. 


mariseus),  is  a  considerahle  tract  of 
low  swampy  land,  sometimes  covered 
with  water. 

A  Swamp  (old  Norse,  squampoy  to 
splash ;  Wedoewood)  is  a  piece  of 
flat  sponey  land  not  coveted  with 
water,  and  of  no  considerahle  extent. 
Swamp  indicates  the  character  of 
patches  of  land.  Marshes  are  some- 
times BO  extensive  as  to  form  geo- 
graphical features  of  a  country.  A 
Boo  is  a  soft  and  treacherous  Hwamp 
covered  with  vegetation,  yet  not  com- 
pact enough  to  hear  more  than  a 
slight  weight  upon  its  surface.  It 
U  this  incompleteness  and  shifting 
character  of  the  ground  which  is 
more  distinctively  expressed  by  ()^uag- 
mire,  as  it  were  ''  quakemire.  ' 
Morass,  which  is  another  form  of 
Marsh,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  sterile 
and  too  wet  for  pasturage ; 

While  Fen  (A.  S.  fen)  is  a  marah 
producing^  reeds,  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
and  a  variety  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

MARTIAL.  Warlike.  Military. 
Soldier- LIKE. 

Martial  (Lat  nuirtialis,  beUmging 
to  Mart,  the  God  of  War)  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  equivalent  to  Warlike;  as, 
a  martial  or  warlike  people ;  a  martial 
or  warlike  appearance.  However, 
Warlike  lends  itself  better  to  express 
what  belongs  to  war  in  action.  So  a 
martial,  not  a  warlike,  sentence  or 
tribunfld ;  martial,  not  warlike,  law. 

Military  (Lat.  mitttdrisy  belonging 
to  a  soldier)  is  directly  pertaining  to 
soldiers,  and  so  indirectly  pertaining 
to  war ;  as  militarj  disciplme,  which 
includes  much  besides  what  is  peculiar 
to  war,  as,  for  instance,  punctual 
routine,  provisions,  honours,  ammu- 
nition, roads.  -  ''The  town  wore  a 
very  military  appearance;"  that  is, 
there  were  many  soldiers  going  about. 
Soldier-like  expresses  what  is  ap- 
propriately belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter, conduct^  ana  appearance  of  a 
soldier,  and  is  individually,  not  ab* 
Btractedly,  applied. 

MABVEL.     Prodigy.    Wondbr. 

Miracle.   Monster.  Phenomenon. 

Marvel  (Fr.  merveiUe,  Lat.  mtrd- 
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6Uu,  wonderful)  it  commonly  a  re- 
lated wonder.  But  it  has  also  the 
wider  lense  of  a  production  which 
strikes  us  with  admiration  as  a  work 
in  its  kind  of  surprising  excellence. 

Prodigy  (Lat.  wbdigium)  is  an 
unusual  portent  of  Nature. 

Wonders  (A.  S.  wunder,  wundor) 
are  natural  and  true,  and  owe  their 
character  to  our  inexperience. 

Miracles  (lAt.  mtrdclUum,  a  inar- 
vel,  mlrari,  to  wonder)  are  deviations 
from  the  known  and  established  con- 
stitution and  course  of  things,  being 
supernatural,  as  wonders  are  natural, 
and  marrels,  for  the  most  part,  ficti- 
tious. 

Monster  ( Fr.  moMtrtf  monstrumy  a 
divine  omen^  from  mtineref  to  warn,  ad- 
vite)  is  a  marvellous  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type,  being  some  speci- 
fic form,  wonderful  for  enormity  or 
shapelessness.  A  marvel  or  a  won- 
der is  com  plez,  as  a  prodigy  is  simple. 
The  former  are  occurrences,  the  latter 
phenomena.  What  is  wonderful  takes 
our  senses,  what  is  marvellous  takes 
our  reason,  by  surprise ;  what  is  pro- 
digious is  opposed  to  our  experience. 
The  wondert'ul  is  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon, the  marvellous  to  the  probable. 
Nature  is  full  of  wonders.  The  com- 
mon production  of  an  oak  from  an 
acorn  is  a  wonder.  The  old  romances 
abounded  in  the  marvellous.  Miracles 
attest  the  prophet.  Prodigies  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  according  to 
Livy,  in  the  earlier  Roman  history, 
OS  when  a  statue  sweated,  or  a  cow 
spoke  with  the  human  voice.  A  mon- 
ster may  be  a  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  a  freak  of  Nature,  as  the  hydra 
in  one  case,  or  a  calf  with  six  legs  in 
the  other.  Won  deb  may  be  regairded 
also  as  the  generic  term  which  com- 
nrisesthe  rest  Universal  efforts  of 
Nature  produce  prodigies.  Super- 
natural power  works  miracles ;  a  rare 
industry  and  artistic  skill,  or  boldness, 
or  genius  works  marvels.  A  marvel  of 
painting  or  of  architecture,for  instance, 
in  proportion  as  the  laws  and  forces 
of  Nature  have  become  known,  natural 
phenomena,  as  eclipses  or  electric 
fires,  have  ceased  to  be  prodigies. 
As  tne  Christian  religion  has  become 
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established,  the  original  ueedof  min- 
cles  has  ceased.  In  proportion  as  irt 
spreads,  its  marvels  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  becoming  more  common. 

A  Phenomenon  (Gr.  ^auifjum^  • 
thing  ihown)  is  literally  no  more  than 
an  appearance — hence  a  striking  or 
unexpected  exhibition.  In  a  scientific 
sense  it  denotes  the  outward  result  or 
illustration  of  a  law,  that  part  of  a 
thing  which  presents  itself  to  oar 
observation  as  distinguished  from  the 
ground,  substance,  or  unknown  consti- 
tution which  underlies  it  and  puts  it 
forth,  as  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, or  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Among  the  vuioos  phenomaid  which 
the  hamaa  mind  presents  to  our  viev, 
there  is  none  more  calenlated  te  excite  our 
enriosity  and  oar  wonder  than  the  eommvp 
nicstaoa  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
sentient  thinkingand  active  principle  within 
ns,  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we 
are  sorronnded."— D.  8TXWl.aT. 
'*  With  which  thejr  wrooght  snehwondroBS 

marvelt  there."  fipssfssa. 

*<  And  yesterdajr  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev'n  at  noondajr,  n[^  the  maxket-place, 
Hootins  and  shrieking.    When  these  pro- 

atgies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  sajr 
These  are  their  reason,  they  are  natnral." 

Shakbspkark. 
"Behold  a  wonder/  they  bat  now  wh» 


In  bigness  to  sarpass  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwaro  in  narrow 

room 
Throng  nomberless."  Milton. 

"A  miracle,  then,  is  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  some  nnknown  power  in  Natore 
limited  by  divine  ordination  and  aothority 
to  its  eirenmstanoes,  for  a  suitable  end." — 
Qbkw. 

"  A  monster  which  hath  not  the  shape  of 
mankind,  bnt  in  any  part  eridently  bean 
the  resemblance  of  the  bmte  creation,  hatfr 
no  inheritable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  in 
any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  mar- 
riage."—Bi^CKSTOMS. 

MASS.  Volume.  Dimensions. 
Quantity. 

The  Mass  (Fr.  mous)  is  the  ouan- 
tity  of  matter  belonging  to  a  boay. 

The  Volume  (Lat.  vtUutnen,  wlvire,^ 
to  roll)  is  its  extent  in  length,  width, 
and  depth.  One  judges  of  tne  mass 
of  a  body  by  its  weight,  the  weight  of 
all  bodies  l>eing  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain. 


[MAT£BIALS] 

Dimension  (Lat.  dimensionem)  is 
measure  in  a-  single  line,  as  length, 
breadth,  height,  thickness,  eircomfe- 
rence.  When  the  segregate  of  these 
is  expressed  by  the  plural  dimensions, 
it  is  equivalent  to  extent  or  size. 

Quantity  (Lat.  quantitdtem)  is  the 
abstract  quality  of  amount,  the  being 
so  much  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It 
is  that  attribute  of  a  thing  which 
makes  it  capable  of  measurement. 

MASSACRE.  Carnage. 
Butchery.    Slaughter. 

Massacre  (Fr.  mauacre)  denoted 
originally  the  killing  of  victims  for 
sacrifice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slauehter  of  many,  and  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  human  than  of  merely 
animal  life.  It  is  a  term  of  direct 
reproach,  being  the  act  of  treachery 
or  indiscriminate  barbarity. 

Carnage  (L.  Lat.  camottcum,  Lat. 
eartiemy  fletk)  is  such  slaughter  as 
produces  a  mass  of  animal  remains. 
It  expresses  the  same  result  as  Mas- 
sacre, but  not  the  same  intention. 
After  a  great  battle  there  may  be 
terrible  carnage^  yet  no  massacre. 
Barbui^,  ferocity,  atrocity  in  all 
their  horrors  dictate 

Butchery  (Fr.  h(mcherie,a  slaughter 
houi§)y  which  points  more  direcdy  to 
the  character  of  the  person  or  persons 
committing  acts  or  slaughter  upon 
men,  as  if  they  were  no  better  tnan 
animals. 

Slaughter  (A.  S.  iledfty  to  smiteyto 
slay)  points  not  so  directly  to  the 
character  of  the  person  as  of  the  deed, 
and  commonly  denotes  extensive,  in- 
discriminate,  or  superfluous  taking 
away  of  life,  whether  human  or  other- 
wise. It  bears,  however,  no  neces- 
sary meaning  of  wantonness  or 
cruelty,  but  only  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  the  killing  of  a  large 
carcase,  when  it  is  employed  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

MASTER.  Possessor.  Owner. 
Proprietor. 

As  a  synonym  with  the  following, 
Master  (Lat.  mit^ister)  relates  pri- 
marily to  beings  gifted  with  life ;  the 
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master  of  a  house  is  the  master  of  the 
persons  inhabiting  it.  The  other 
terms  apply  to  mere  goods  as  such. 
Master,  however,  denotes  an  active 
power;  otherwise,  though  one  might 
oe  Possessor,  he  would  not  be  master. 

Owner  (A.  S.  dgniany  to  possess) 
and  Proprietor  {Fr,  proprieiaire, 
Lat.  propriusy  om*s  oton)  are  essen- 
tially the  same;  but  the  former  is 
more  familiar  and  employed  of  less 
important  as  well  as  more  important 
possessions.  The  owner  of  a  book  or 
an  estate  ;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate, 
not  of  a  book.  Unlike  Master,  these 
three  terms  indicate  not  of  necessity 
active  control.  So  a  minor  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  owner,  proprietor, 
and  possessor  of  his  estate ;  but  he  is 
not  master  of  it  until  he  comes  of 
age.  So  insane  persons  possess  that 
over  which  thev  are  not  permitted  to 
exercise  control.  Both  Owner  and 
Proprietor  convey,  as  Possessor  does 
not  necessarily,  the  idea  of  right. 
The  possessor  may  have  become  such 
by  fraud  or  force  as  against  the  right- 
ful owner  or  proprietor. 

"When  I  h»ve  made  mjtelt master  of  a 
hundred  thoosand  drachmas."— Aj>Di80ir. 

"  Think  of  the  happinen  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  Saints  and  Martyrs,  posses- 
sors ox  eternal  glorj.**— Law. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  though  the  things  of 
nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man  by 
being  master  of  himself,  and  proprietor  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of 
it,  had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation 
of  property. "— LoCKB. 

MATERIALS:  Matter.  Sub- 
ject. 

Materials  (Lat.  mathialisy  beUmg' 
ing  to  matter)  is  Matter  so  select^ 
or  pepared  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
artificial  production;  while  Matter 
denotes,  in  the  aggregate,  all  that  con* 
stitutes  the  palpable  and  visible,  as 
distinct  from  the  world  of  mind,  and 
spiritual  conception  or  being.  The 
productions  of  Nature  are  composed 
of  matter ;  those  of  art,  of  materials. 
In  their  metaphorical  application  to 
things  intellectual  and  literary,  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it,  as  composed  by  tlie 
author ;  the  materials  are  the  exter- 
o  o 
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nal  elements  which  he  imports  and 
assimilates  in  the  production  of  his 
work. 

The  Subject  (Lat.  subJectuMf  ths 
thing  placed  undery  the  tulflect).  in  this 
case,  IB  that  concerning  whicn  state- 
ments are  made,  or  which  is  generally 
brought  into  view  bj  discussion  and 
illustration.  In  phUosophj  we  meet 
with  the  compound  term  subject' 
matter;  this  ut  distinguished  irom  06- 
iect^matter.  The  former  is  that  with 
which  the  science  is  directly,  the 
latter  that  with  which  it  lb  neces- 
sarily, but  indirectly,  concerned.  For 
instance,  of  philosophy  at  large,  it 
might  be  said,  that  its  subject-matter 
is  truth ;  its  object-matter,  happiness. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  spnecially 
between  the  matter  and  the  subject. 
The  matter  is  the  class  of  objects  of 
which  one  treats.  The  subject  is  the 
specific  object  of  which  one  treats. 
1  he  varieties  of  the  Gospel  are  the 
matter  of  sermons.  A  particular  ser- 
mon has,  for  instance,  Charity  for  itt 
subject. 

"  Materials  for  Meriflee.**~DiLLYTOir. 
"A»  thee,  O  Queen,  the  matter  of  mjr 

•ong."  8PJCNSKB. 

"  This  mfyect  for  heroic  song 
Pleued  me  long  choosing,  and  oeginning 
late."  MiLTOK. 

MATURE.    Ripe. 

These  words  illustrate  the  tendency 
so  often  observable  of  Saxon  words 
to  adhere  to  the  physical  and  literal, 
and  of  Latin  words,  to  the  moral  ana 
meuphorical. 

Ripe  (A*.  S.  ripCf  Hp^  harvest)  is 
in  Saxon  what  Mature  (matiirus, 
ripe)  is  in  Latin.  Ripe  denotes  com- 
plete natural  development,  or  what  is 
simply  analogous  to  it ;  as  a  fruit  is 
ripe,  or  a  plan  of  action  is  ripe.  Con- 
sideration, judgment,  thought,  when 
carried  out  to  the  full,  are  said  to  be 
Mature.  Ripe  belongs  to  what  ia 
ready  to  be  dealt  with  practically ;  Ma- 
ture to  what  has  had  sufficient  time 
bestowed  upon  it.  A  scheme  is  mature 
as  being  well  digested,  ripe  as  being 
fit  for  carrying  out. 

"  When  they  (the  acts  of  men)  be  done 
with  such  moderation  that  nothing  in  the 
doiug  miiy  evem  snperflnoas  or  indigent. 
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we  say  that  they  be  maturefy  doae."— Sib 
T.  Eltot,  The  Govenumr. 

"  Should  they  inbmit  era  our  destgns  ars 

ripe. 
We   both    most   perish   ia   the  eonunoa 

wreck. 
Lost  in  a  general  andistuumsh'd  nun." 
Xddisov,  Cfafo. 
MAY.     Can. 

Can  denotes  power;  May,  proba- 
bility, possibility,  and  pomiasion.  I 
can,  or  cannot,  walk ;  that  is,  I  have, 
or  have  not,  the  power  to  walk.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  negative  Cannot 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  extreme  im- 
probability ;  as,  '*  Surely  it  cannot  be 
raining  with  this  bright  sun ;  '*  in 
which  cases  it  seems  to  take  the  place 
of  May  not.  So  we  should  say,  •*  I 
think,  with  the  wind  from  the  south, 
it  may  rain  to-day."  But  we  should 
not  sajr, "  Surely,  with  the  wind  from 
the  north,  it  may  not,"  but "  it  cannot 
rain  to-day."  MAYNOTnegative8,not 
probability,  but  permission. 

MEAN.  Abject.  For  Mean  tee 
Base  and  Design. 

The  Abject  (Lat.  abfectus,  cast 
away,  abftdref  to  east  away)  represents 
the  extreme  of  lowneas  as  prodooed 
by  mental  causes,  or  social  circum- 
stances. Abject  melancholy:  abject 
poverty.  It  is  not  a  term  of^  purely 
moral  import.  Abject  misery;  abject 
superstition;  not  abject  vice.  It  be- 
longs to  the  low,  not  as  it  ia  base,  bat 
as  it  is  disesteemed.  Abject  is  also  cha- 
racteristically employed  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  a  term  of  comprehensive  import. 
It  belongs  to  the  extreme  of  moral 
and  social  humiliation. 

"And    banish  hence  these  abject,  lowly- 
dreams.**  SHAKJSSPSA.BK. 

MEAT.     Flesh. 

Meat  (A.  S.  meU)  is  not  a  term 
directly  expressive  of  any  natural 
substance  in  particular,  whereas  Flesh 
(A.  S.flksc)  is.  In  old  English  Meat 
meant  food.  The  meat-offering  of  the 
Anglican  version  of  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus is  not  flesh,  but  flour.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  as  applied  to  the  ani- 
mal substance,  meat  is  always  eatable, 
while  the  flesh  of  many  animals  is  not 
so. 


(meditate] 
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MEDITATE.  Contemplatb. 
Muse.    RsyLKCT.    Considbh.     Re- 

OARD.      FONOEB.      ReTOLVE. 

To  Contemplate  ^Lat.  conUtnDldrij 
part  conUmplatiu)  u  a  more  airect 
act  of  the  mind  tlian  Meditate  (mi- 
ditari,  part,  m^taitu)  or  Muse  (Fr. 
must",  to  biter  or  triiU),  as  is  seen  in 
the  difference  of  tneir  grammatical 
use ;  Contemplate  being  essentially  a 
transitive  verb ;  Meditate  and  Muse, 
except  where  Meditate  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  intend^  being  followed  by  the 
preposition  upon.  Meditation  is  in- 
ternal ;  contemplation  external.  The 
poet,  for  instance,  meditates;  the 
astronomer  contemplates.  Not  but 
that  we  may  mentallj^  contemplate  a 
mental  subject ;  yet,  in  that  case,  we 
atill  take,  as  it  were,  an  external  riew 
of  it,  and  consider  it  in  itself,  and  in 
its  totality ;  when  we  meditate  upon 
it,  we  regard  its  internal  nature,  pro- 
Arties,  bearings,  relations,  or  issues. 
Contemplation  takes  in  the  whole  at 
once;  meditation  takes  it  to  pieces. 
Contemplation  is  fixed  and  sustained 
attention ;  meditation  implies  analy- 
sis, and  the  viewing  of  a  subject  m 
many  different  ways.  We  contem- 
plate what  is  before  us,  or  present  in 
imagination,  in  fact,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion. We  meditate  on  what  is  absent, 
past,  or  future.  Henoe  the  terms  Con- 
template and  MBoriATE  sometimes 
Ix^eak  practical  jrarpose  or  intention 
to  act.  To  muse  is  to  meditate  with 
less  effort  of  mind,  and  is  incompatible 
with  its  painful  exercise.  We  may 
mediute  on  a  matter  which  has  caused 
us  profound  sorrow;  we  should 
hardly  be  said  to  muse  upon  it.  Yet 
Muse  seems  to  denote  more  decided 
absence  of  mind  than  Meditate. 
Musing  belongs  to  the  past,  and,  in 
«his  respect,  umike  Contemplate  and 
Medttate,  is  inapplicable  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

*'  He  that  seciistonis  himself  to  meditaU 
upoa  the  wntXntn  of  Ood,  finds  these  qne*- 
tiooa  cootunalljr  rising  and  stirring  in  his 
heart."— South. 

"  To  Omtemjilation't  sober  ejre. 

Such  is  the  race  of  man : 
And  thej  that  creep  and  they  that  fljr. 

Shall  end  where  thej  began.** 

Orat. 


"There  llow*x7  hiQ,  HTmettos,  with  the 

sound 
Of  bees*  indvstriovs  mnrmor  oft  invitee 
To stodions  musing"  MiLTOB. 

Reflect  (Lat.  refXclXrBy  lo  bend 
backtoardi)  applies  ioUly  to  the  past. 
It  is  the  turning  back  of  the  mind  to 
meditate  upon  itself,  its  own  acts  and 
states,  or  what  has  occupied  it,  or 
been  presented  to  it  as  external  facts. 
Reflexion  is  commonly  said  of  matters 
of  speculation  or  moral  action ;  Con- 
sxdeb  (Lat.  contidBran),  of  matters 
practical,  requiring  the  use  of  obser- 
vation and  judgment.  We  reflect  upon 
what  we  are  or  shall  be,  have  done  or 
ought  to  do.  We  consider  fitots  or 
cases  presented  to  us,  our  present 
condition,  position,  and  resources,  and 
what  steps  we  oujght  to  take  for  right 
action.  Meditation  is  more  involun- 
tary than  reflexion.  We  ponder  and 
take  to  pieces  and  view  in  all  its 
lights  that  which  lies  near  our  hearts; 
but  we  need  often  to  be  stopped  in 
our  career  of  heedlessness,  and  to 
have  our  minds  drawn  off  from  more 
attractive  and  less  important  things, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  serious  re- 
flexion to  what  we  should  otherwise 
disregard. 

"  Forced  bj  reflective  reason,  I  confbss 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  gnees.** 
Pbiob. 
"But  mercy,  ladjr  bright,  that  knowest 

well 
My  thouffhts,  and  seest  what  harmea  that 

Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore.*' 

CHA.UGEB. 

To  Regard  (Fr.  regarder,  to  look) 
is  to  look  at  with  attention  or  inte- 
rest ;  hence  to  consider  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  judgment.  This  force 
it  shares  with  consider ;  as,  '*  I  con- 
sider or  regard  him  as  a  friend."  In 
this  sense  Consider  implies  more  pre- 
vious thought  than  Regard.  "  I  con- 
sider that  he  has  acted  wisely,"  would^ 
involve  a  more  deliberate  judgment 
to  that  effect,  than  **  I  regard  his  ac- 
tion as  a  wise  one."  The  latter  is  to 
look  upon  in  a  certain  light;  the 
former  is  to  do  this  upon  certain 
grounds. 

Ponder  (Lat.  pondh-arBf  to  wn^h) 
denotes  a  long-sustained  meditation 
on  what  is  of  deep  personal  concern. 
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"  H«  ^mload  his  nligSon  berad  his  own 
mtttj,  and  regarded  not  all  the  enlamnief 
and  rmnwchei  of  hia  enemiea,  aa  long  as 
he  maoe  thia  hia  constant  exercise— to  keep 
a  oonaeienee  roid  of  oflSenee,  both  towards 
Qod  and  towards  men."— SriLLnrGFLEKT. 
**  The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  down* 

eastejes, 
J^mdered  the  speech,  then  briefly  thns  re- 
plies.** Dbtdkn,  Virgil, 
Rbvolv  b  ( lAt.  rhwio^,  to  roU  baek^ 
to  refUet  upon)  is  an  analogouB  tenn. 
It  18  to  turn  a  thing  orer  and  over 
lepeatedlj  in  the  mind,  as  a  material 
auMtanoe  is  turned  over  in  the  hand. 
lor  the  purpose  of  yiewing^  under  all 
aspects  and  lights.    It  had  formerly  a 
peculiar  application  to  books  and  read- 
ing, from  the  oldest  books  beinarparch- 
ment  rolls,  whence  the  wora  ''vo- 
lume." 
"This  baring  heard  straight  I  again  re> 


The  Law  and  Prophets."  Mu*ton. 

MEDLEY.    Mixture.     Miscbl- 

LANT. 

Mbdlby  (Fr.  milee^  m£Ur,  to  mix, 
formerly  tnaler)  is  such  a  compound 
as  involves  a  mass  of  ill-aseorted,  un- 
related, or  confused  ingredients. 

Miscellany  (Lat.  miaaUoMus, 
mixed)  is  a  compound  of  thinss  which 
are  so  vsrious  as  not  to  stand  striotlj 
connected,  yet  may  be  brought  to- 

rther  for  a  purpose  and  with  method, 
miscellany  has  the  diversity  without 
the  incongruity  of  a  medley. 

Mixtubb  (Lat.  mixtura,  a  mixing) 
is  the  more  general  term,  denoting  a 
combination  or  interfusion  of  particles 
or  ingredients,  which  may  be  either 
congruous  or  incon^ous,  propor- 
tionate or  disproportionate,  judicious 
or  injudicious.  A  mixture  may  be  of 
two ;  a  medley  is  of  more  than  two. 
•*  More  eft  in  fools*  and  madmen*s  hands 

than  sages'. 
She  seems  a  me(U«y  of  all  ages." 


"  In  great  TiUainies  there  is  often  such 
a  mixture  of  the  fbol  as  qnite  spoils  the 
whole  project  of  the  knave.^*— South. 


«»Tf 


The  miiceUaneoiu  matter  I  propoea  to 
...J  m  theee  sheets,  natnrally  oomcides 
with  the  method  I  have  taken  of  disposing 
them  into  distinct  papers."— Oteerver. 

Mbbt.    Fit.    Apt. 

Mbbt  (A.  8.  gomit,fity  proper,  and 
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this  from  mHan^  to  meet  with;  thns 
answering  strictly  to  the  Lat.  ce»- 
vhiiens^  and  the  older  English  cpnw* 
ntent,  m  the  sense  of  Jit)  is  a  moral 
term,  as  Fit  is  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial or  acquired,  and  Apt  natural 
only. 

"  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do."— .^Ij^- 
eanLiUtrffy, 

**  That  which  ardinarx  men  TtJU  for,  I 
am  qnalifled  in."— Shaebspkabx. 

"They  have  not  alwajs  apt  instro* 
ments."— BuBXB. 

MELODY.     Habmony.     Aocob- 

DANCE.      CONCOBD.      If  N  ISDN. 

Melody  (Gr.  fifX^Sto,  a  em^tng} 
is  the  rhythmical  succession  of  single 
notes  in  music,  so  as  to  form  a  whol» 
or  musical  thought. 

Habmony  (Gr.  amfioj  ajitting  iO" 
gether^  hormomi)  is  the  concord  oftwo' 
or  more  muaiod  strains  differing  in 


CoNcoBD  (Lat.  eoneordia,  eon-,  t»-> 

Sthery  and  eory  cordis,  tko  heart)  is 
e  fitness  of  two  or  more  sounds  to 
be  heard  simultaneously,  not  being 
Unisons  (Lat.  vnXt6ntu,  having  one 
and  the  mme$ound),  i.e.  similar  notes, 
in  different  octaves,  sounded  toffetber. 
AccoBDANCB  expresses  the  aostiaet 
Quality  of  which  any  ^ven  concord  is 
tne  specific  illustration.  The  first, 
third,  and  fifth  notes  of  a  key,  being 
in  accordance,  form  a  concord  when 
struck  together. 

"  The  melody  of  bixds.**  Miltov. 
"These  auwaeui'j  soonds,  which  ar»- 
eansed  by  the  aliqnots  of  a  sonoroos  body 
Tihrating  at  onoe,  are  called  hanaoniear 
and  the  whole  system  of  modem  harmtmjf 
depends  on  them."— Sib  W.  Jones. 
*' While   kindred  notes,  with  nndvlation 

sweet, 
Aeeordant  wake  from  all  thy  \<ocal  steingik'' 


"  If  the  trae  concord  of  well-taned  sooads 
^  unions  married  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  bot  singly  chide  thee,  who  con- 
founds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  tbon  shoold'at 
bear.**  Shakbspbajib. 

They  say  of  two  strings  that  are  perfect 
xme.  touch   the  one,  the  other  also 
sounds.*'— LuoHTOir. 

MEMORABLE.    Sional. 
These  terms  are  applied  to  facts  or 
exemplifications  of  inmciple,  proper* 


[memory] 

ties,  or  character,  but  with  some  little 
•difference  of  subject-matter. 

Signal  (Lat  signdlii,  belonging  to 
«  sign,  signum)  ia  oied  of  eyents  in 
regttra  both  to  their  moral  and  their 
historical  value  or  importance.  Thus 
we  might  say,  **  a  si^al  bravery ;" 
<*a  memorable  cxjploit;"  "signal," 
not  "memorable,  "benevolence." 
It  may  be  added,  that  Sign  a  l  expresses 
4UI  already  existent  notoriety ;  Memo- 
rable, that  such  notoriety  is  due.  As 
they  relate  to  actual  occurrences,  that 
is  signal  which  is  conspicuously  re- 
markable as  well  as  memorable.  That 
is  memorable  which,  whether  exter- 
nally striking  or  not,  is  to  be  had  in 
remembrance,  for  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance. That  which  is  signal  is  strik- 
ing, conspicuous^  produces  a  marked 
e£fect  ana  sensation,  having  the  cha- 
racter which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
French  ielat. 

"  Thete  knowing  no  other  Eoropeuu  bat 
SpMiiards.  it  might  be  expected  they  woold 
treat  all  strangers  with  the  same  crueltj 
whirh  they  hvA  so  often  and  so  Mignally 
«xerted  against  their  Spanish  neighbours. 
— Akso^s  Voyaget, 

**  Yet  registers  of  memorable  things 
Would  help,  great  priaee,  to  make  thy 

judgment  sonnd. 
Which  to  the  eye  a  perfSset  mirror  brings. 
Where  all  should  glass  themselves  who 

would  be  crowned."       Stirluto. 

MEMORIAL.    Monument.    Rb- 

ytlNDBR. 

Memorial  (Lat.  mUtmlMdUf  neut 
of  nU^^ridUSfbelonging  to  memory)  and 
Monument  (Lat.  mynlimentiicm,  a  me- 
morial) have,  etymoloffically,  the 
meaning  in  common,  of  something 
which  puts  in  mind,  or  aids  the 
memory.  They  differ  in  their  appli- 
-cations.  A  monument  is  public,  and 
purposely  set  up  to  keep  in  general 
remembrance.  A  memorial  may  be 
private,  and  may  keep  in  remembrance 
not  by  the  nature  oftbe  thing,  but  by 
circumstance  and  association. 

Reminder  is  a  casual  and  tempo- 
rary memorial,  and  applies,  as  the 
other  two  do  not,  more  especially  to 
the  future,  in  connexion  with  ob- 
ligations and  intentions  incurred  or 
formed  in  the  past.  Memorial  be- 
longs more  to  the  feelings  of  indivi- 
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duals;  Monument,  to  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  illustrious  deeds  by 
the  public.  A  memorial  is  the  more 
affectionate;  monument,  the  more 
laudatory. 

«*  And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated 
of  his  brethren,  and  being  sold  oat  of  his 
country,  to  give  such  a  noble  example  of 
fidelity  and  chastity,  as  to  stand  a  motm- 
ment  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  fi»r  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  all  following  ages?"-* 
South. 

A  memorial  or  a  reminder  may  consist 
in  words.  Not  so  a  monument,  though 
it  may  bear  them. 
<*  Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  r*. 

cords  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  ottt^usd  *aaed 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  Book  of  life." 
M1X.TOS. 
**  There  is  an  active  and  actual  know- 
ledge in  a  man  of  which  theee  outward 
objects  are  rather  the  reminders  than  the 
first  begetters  or  implanters."— Morb. 

MEMORY.    Rbcollzction.    Rb- 

MBMBRANCB.      ReMINISCBNCB. 

Memory  (tee  above)  is  the  generic 
term,  expressive  of  that  capacity  of 
the  mina  by  which  we  retain  the 
knowledge  of  past  thoughts  or  events. 

Remembrance  (Lat.  r&nftmbraii,  to 
call  to  mind)  and  Recollection  (Lat. 
reeoU(gere,  part,  r&ro/isoitu,  to  ^ther 
again)  express,  the  former  the  smiple 
action,  thie  latter  the  exercise  of  the 
memoir.  '^  Do  you  remember  me  ? " 
"  I  do.  This  implies  no  more  than 
a  state ;  an  impression  has  not  been 
effaced.  Recollect  denotes  an  effort 
often  of  a  complex  character.  ''I 
cannot  recollect  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  stozy,  but  I  remember  it  gene- 
rally." 

Reminiscence  (Lat.  r^VnifCt, ton- 
member),  like  Rbcollbction,  involreB 
a  more  decidedly  conscious,  and  less 
spontaneous,  exercise  of  the  memory 
tnan  Remember;  but  reminiscence  u 
the  recovezy  of  single  traces  or  di^ 
cumstanoes ;  recollection  is  a  combi- 
nation of  several.  What  sensibility  is 
to  sensation,  memory  is  to  remem- 
brance. 

**  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo- 
sitory of  th^  memory,  signifies  no  more  but 
this«  that  the  mina  has  a  power  in  many 
cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  onee 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  an- 
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naxed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them 
beibr«.'*~IiOOKX. 

"  In  other  oates,  the  various  particalars 
which  compoee  our  stock  of  knowledge  are 
recalled  in  eonaeqoenee  of  an  eflbrt  of  onr 
will.  This  latter  operation,  too,  is  often 
called  hjr  the  same  name,  memory,  but  is 
more  properly  distingnished  by  Uie  word 
reeoUeetion,''-'aTKWJLRT. 

"P''»to  imagined,  after  more  ancient 
philosopheni,  uat  erery  man  is  bom  with 
a  certain  rgmmifcenee,  and  that  when  we 
seem  to  be  tanght,  we  are  only  pat  in 
mind  of  what  we  knew  in  a  former  state." 

— BOLDrOBROKX. 

"  And  so  likewise,  though  not  so  fire- 
qvently,  religion  is  expressed  by  the  re- 
mtmdranee  ct  Qod.  Now,  remembranea  is 
the  actnal  thoaght  of  what  we  do  habi- 
tvally  knew.  To  remember  Ood  is  to  hare 
him  actvally  in  onr  minds,  and  upon  all 
proper  occasions  to  rsTire  the  thoughts  of 
Him.**— TiLLOTflOK. 

ReminiBoenoe  i>  intermedMte  between 
remembnuice  and  reooUeetion,  being 
more  consoiouB  and  ener^io  than 
remembrance,  but  less  particular  and 
detailed  than  recollection.  Rbmimis- 
CBNCE  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  faint,  and,  as  it  were,  shadowy 
remembrance, 

MENTION.    NoncB. 

A  Mention  (Lat.  mentvnwm)  is 
more  explicit  than  Nones  (Lat.  no- 
ttfUiy  knowledge),  in  one  sense  uf  the 
term  Notice,  and  less  so  in  another. 
Mention  commonly  means  the  simple 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  in 
words,  without  further  account  or 
treatment  of  it.  None  s,  as  it  is  purely 
mental  and  is  synonymous  with  obser- 
vation, falls  short  of  this.  On  the 
other  nand,  as  synonymous  with  an- 
nouncement, Noticb  18  more  explicit 
than  MBNnoNj  being  the  formal  men- 
tion of  somethmg  by  way  of  inibrma- 
tion.  In  both  senses,  however,  there 
is  in  NoncB  a  more  active  excitement 
of  attention  in  our  own  mind  or  in 
that  of  another.  We  mention  a  &ct  as 
such ;  we  give  notice  of  it,  as  being  a 
matter  of  interest  to  others.  So  much 
leas  lively  is  the  sense  of  Mention  than 
that  of  Nonc&,  that  the  word  some- 
times means  uttle  more  than  the 
utterance  of  the  name  of  a  person 
or  an  object,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample:— 

*'  Now  the  nuHUcn  (of  God's  name)  isTain 
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when  it  is  useless,  and  it  is  useless  wlien  it 
is  neither  likely  nor  intended  to  serre  any 
good  purpose."— Palbt. 
"  But  they  persisted  deaf  and  would  net 

seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice.^ 

Mll.T02f. 

Yet  Notice  is  never  a  word  of  strong 
mesning :  we  may  be  said  to  notice 
with  our  minds  anything  which  we 
do  not  overlook,  and  with  our  lipa  any- 
thing which  we  do  not  pass  over  in. 
silence. 

MERCILESS.    Unmerciful. 

The  former  is  actively,  the  latter 
passively,  deficient  in  mercy.  The 
man  who  is  bent  upon  retauation  or 
retribution,  and  will  not  listen  to  any 
pleading  or  possible  extenuation  of 
the  offence  is  Unmercipul.  If,  when 
the  time  of  vengeance  is  come,  he 
sanctions  or  inflicts  excessive  pain 
upon  the  offender,  he  is  Merciless. 

"  Mercileu  to  dying  sinners  is  stopping 
up  the  passages  of  repentance  and  salratioa. 
agaiavt  them."<— Soims. 

"  The  temple  is  of  no  use  without  aa 
altar,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without 
mercy.  Qod  never  can  hear  the  prayers  off 
an  wnmereiful  man."-— Bp.  TjlTLOR. 

MERCY.  Clemency.  Leniency. 
Compassion.  Prrv.  Commisera- 
noN.     Condolence.    Sympathy. 

MERCY(Fr.merct,  Lat.  mercc(/em)has 
relation  to  the  infliction  of  retaliation 
or  punishment,  and  denotes  in  geneanal 
a  aispoeition  on  the  part  of  superiors 
in  power  whether  by  authority  or  by 
circumstances  not  to  exact  all  the  suf- 
fering from  an  otfender  which  would  be 
due  on  the  score  of  his  offence ;  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  not  to  exact  the  whole 
amount  of  what  ia  due  on  the  score  of 
any  obligation  when  the  rendering  of 
it  would  inflict  pain  or  privation. 
Mercy  is  judicial  in  its  character, 
without  sentiment,  and  laying  hold  of 
external  circumstances  which  may 
warrant  a  diminution  of  punishment. 
1 1  is  a  moral  and  especially  a  Christian 
duty  in  all.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  not  interfere  with  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice. 

Pity,  on  the  oUier  hand  (Fr.  pitU^ 
Lat.  pieiaiem  )  is  more  purely  personal 
and  emotional,  not  discriminating 
calmly,  as  mercy  does,  between  cir- 
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cumstanoes  which  do  and  do  not  di- 
minish the  culpability  of  the  indivi- 
dnal,  or  are  affected  by  his  moral 
character.  Moreover,  mercy  is  felt 
or  exercised  toward  those  who  are  in 
our  power ;  pitjr,  to  such  as  may  not 
be  80.  The  judee  may  have  mercy 
upon  the  criminal  or  not.  The  crowd 
may  pity  him  or  not.  We  pity  others 
0$  sunertn.  We  are  mercitul  to  them 
as  offenders. 

Compassion  (Lat.  compassimemjel- 
low-feeling)  and  pity  are  much  alike ; 
but  compassion  is  such  fellow-feeling 
in  trouble  as  comes  from  an  equal; 
pity,  such  as  comes  from  one  who  in 
some  sense  is  a  superior.  We  should 
feel,  for  instance,  jpity,  not  compas- 
sion, for  a  dumb  anmial  overburdened, 
or  in  any  way  ill-treated.  Pity  often 
implies  an  approach  to  contempt, 
which  compassion  never  does,  having 
in  it  more  of  tenderness,  and  less  of 
weakness.  We  compassionate  those 
into  whose  state  or  feelings  we  may 
conceive  ourselves  as  entering.  We 
may  pity  those  with  whom  we  feel  at 
the  time  nothin|[  in  common,  as  the 
reckless  or  the  silly.    Hence  a  faigb- 

Sirited  person  will  feel  it  a  dera- 
tion to  be  an  object  of  pity.  The 
martyr  or  the  dymg  hero  are  not 
objects  of  pity.  The  object  of  pity, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  suffering  not 
wholly  unmerited,  but  the  result  of 
faults  rather  tiian  crimes,  as  shown  in 
characters  of  common  stamp.  Pity  is 
a  quality  belonging  to  rational  beings 
in  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  the 
feeling  extending  to  inferior  creatures 
so  far  as,  like  themselves,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  suffering.  It  sleeps  in  the 
human  heart  till  awaked  by  the  si^ht 
of  agony  or  misery,  or  the  cry  of  pain. 
He  who  is  without  pity  is  cruel.  The 
love  of  the  divine  Father,  Christianity 
teaches  us,  is  infinite  pity,  the  love 
of  the  incarnate  Son  is  infinite  com- 
passion. 

"  Tbe  Lord  is  long-snffering,  and  of  great 
merey,  forgiringinianityaad  tranigrenlon, 
and  bjr  no  means  clearing  the  gniltjr." — 
Bible. 

"  His  fiftte  compassion  in  the  victor  bred. 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead.**    i 
Pops.       ' 

"  Onghtest  thoa  not  to  have  had  oompaS'   \ 
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sion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  evez  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee?"— -Bi6i«. 

Clemency  (Lat.  cloMntia'^  and  Le- 
niency (Lat.  Itnxrty  to  sojten).  like 
Mercy,  are  employed  not  of  suffering 
generally,  as  Pmr  and  Compassion. 
but  in  regard  to  offenders  or  merited 
punishment.  Clemency  lies  rather  in 
the  disposition  of  the  person ;  leniency, 
in  the  character  of  the  act.  We  speak 
of  lenient,  but  could  not  speak  ot  cle- 
ment, punishment.  Clemency  is  a 
magisterial  quality,  a  virtue  or  not 
according  to  circumstances.  It  lies  in 
the  discretion  of  individuals,  and  so 
may  be  exercised  in  a  mistaken 
manner. 

Sympathy  (Gr.  o-v/xiraQuaf  feltoiv- 
feeling)  is  literally  a  fellow-feelinf 
with  others,  whether  in  joy  or  griet. 
It  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  such 
a  feeling  under  pain  or  trouble,  and 
BO  nearly  resembles  Commiseration 
(Lat.  commts^rarey  to  pity,  to  excite  com" 
passion);  but  sympathy  involves 
equality,  while  commiseration  may, 
and  most  commonly  does,  imply  in- 
feriority in  some  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  suffering  party.  Commiseration 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  midway 
between  pity  and  compassion,  having 
less  contempt  than  pity,  and  less 
generosity  than  compassion.  Yet 
commiseration  is  a  softer  emotion  than 
compassion.  We  speak  of  a  barren 
compassion  more  often  than  of  a  barren 
commiseration,  as  if  the  former  were 
more  easily  assumed  than  the  latter. 
May  we  not  say  that  where  both  are 
equally  sincere,  compassion  is  the 
more  noble,  commiseration  the  more 
tender?  Clemency  is  used  analogously 
of  other  forces  than  human  action ;  as 
the  clemency  of  the  seasons.  It  de- 
notes no  more  thsn  sn  indisposition 
to  employ  rigorous  measures,  where 
it  is  used  of  persons.  JiENiENCY  ex- 
presses the  fact  of  such  absence  of 
rigour,  and  is  applicable  to  the  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  conduct.  We 
may  judge  as  well  as  treat  leniently. 
In  some  such  cases  the  leniency  may 
come  of  other  kinds  of  disposition  be- 
sides compassion;  and  accordingly 
leniency  is  not  so  purely  moral  as  cle- 
mency. Prejudice,  weakness,  or  even 
guilt  in  ourselves,  may  induce  lu  to 
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regard  the  character  or  conduct  of 

others  with  leniency. 

'*  I  know  yoo  an  more  cUnuiU  than  wild 

men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debton  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  teath,  letting  them  thrire  again 
On   their  abatement.      That's    not   m/ 

desire."  ShjlKISPXABB. 

*'  Say  that  my  fimty  shall  srant  jonr  pnjer. 
How  for  the  fntore  shall  I  rest  assured 
Of  your  allegiance  ?  "  Smollbtt. 

"  Common  ezperienoe  is  my  guide,  and 
that  must  have  informed  ereryoody  how 
much  we  continually  tympathize  with  the 
sentiments  and  aflbctions  of  the  company 
among  whom  we  oonTerse."  —  SBUtca, 
UghtofNtOurt, 

«*  There  is  one  kind  of  rirtue  which  is  in- 
born in  the  nobility,  and  indeed,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  families  of  this  nation  ;— they 
are  not  apt  to  insult  on  the  misfortunes  of 
their  oountr^en.  But  you,  sir— 'I  may 
tell  it  you  without  flattery— hare  grafted 
on  this  natural  eommiserationt  and  raised  it 
to  a  nobler  Tirtue.**— Dbtdev. 

Condolence  (Lat.  condlilen^  to 
suffer  with)  is  to  sjmpathj  as  &e  ex- 
pression of  feeling  to  the  feeling  it- 
self. 


"  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance. 
As  these,  perhaps ;  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.' 


Mlltov. 

MERIT.    Desert.    Worth. 

Of  these,  Desert  (O.  Fr.  deeerU^ 
from  detervir,  to  deeerve)  and  Merit 
(  Lat.  mei^lutn^  from  nUrerif  to  deeerve) 
hsTe  the  twofold  meanug  of  the 
moral  quality  or  relationship  of  good 
and  of  evil  deserving;  though  the 
noun  when  used  without  qualification 
is  assumed  in  a  favourable  sense  and 
without  the  unoertaintr  which  helonn 
to  the  verb,  while  Worth  (A.  S. 
veordh)iB  employed  only  in  a  favour- 
able sense.  Worth  is  the  intrinsic 
and  permanent  value  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  belongs  to  the  per- 
sons. Merit  belongs  to  the  action 
and  particular  case.  The  verb  Merit 
is  stronger  than  the  verb  Deserve. 
**  He  deserves  a  reward,"  would  imply 
no  more  than  that  there  is  a  fitness  in 
the  case  for  such  reward.  '*  He  merits 
a  reward,"  that  there  would  be  an 
injustice  in  withholding  it.  Worth 
deMribes  the  qualities;  merit,  the 
actions  of  a  man.  M  erit  and  Desert 
are  well-nigh  identical  in  meaning; 
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but  Merit  is  used  more  abstracledlT; 
as,  "  the  merits  of  the  case; "  ''  the 
merits  of  a  literazy  production."  It 
represents  exceUeocy  less  strictlr  in 
connexion  with  its  dues  than  does 
Desert,  which  always  takes  into  ac- 
count some  correspondent  treatment 
of  persons. 

Worth  belong[S  directly  to  moral 
character.  Merit  may  accrue  from 
what  is  excellent  in  other  ways,  as 
literary  merit. 

"  High  words  that  bore 
Semblanoe  of  iPortA,  not  substance." 

Meltov. 
"All  powa- 
I  ffire  thee.    Beign  lor  ever,  and  asnuiie 
Thy  merits.**  MiLTOV. 

"  Fame  due  to  vast  deeert  is  kept  in  stoce. 
Unpaid  till  the  deserver  is  no  mare." 
Coxea 


METAMORPHOSE.  Traxsfi- 
OURS.    Transform.    Transmute. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  Mxtamor- 
PHOSBD  (Gr.  furcuM^^e-iCf  transform 
mation)  when,  toe  identity  being 
preserved,  the  form,  or  particles  com- 
posing it  are  entirely  changed. 

TRANsriouRATioN(Lat.  tntufigKri- 
twntm)  is  such  a  marked  chan^  af 
still,  however,  leaves  the  onginal 
figure  or  form  plainljr  discernible. 

Transformation  (Lat.  transforma' 
tionem)  is  the  normal  or  permanent 
change  in  the  form  of  bodies,  which 
ii  the  result  of  internal  laws  of  growth ; 
as  the  transformation  of  a  caterpillar 
into  a  butterfly. 

Transmutation  (Lat.  trantmuta-' 
tiotunif  a  transpotition)  is  employed 
more  commonly,  not  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  particles  which  constitute  it. 
Transformation  usually  does  not  go 
beyond  a  change  of  visible  appearance; 
as  the  transformation  of  an  actor  by  a 
change  of  dress.  Metamorphosis  ia 
change  of  internal  structure  also. 
Narcissus  was  not  only  transformed 
into  the  likeness,  but  metamorphosed 
into  the  substance,  of  a  flower. 
Transfiguration  and  Transmuta- 
tion denote  the  highest  degree,  the 
former  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of 
material,  change.  Our  Saviour  was 
transfigured  upon  the  mount.  It  was 
suppoMd  that  the  philosopher's  stone. 
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if  found,  wotild  transmate  other  Bub« 
stances  into  gold.  Metamobphose  is 
a  term  which  belons^s  peculiarly  to 
the  region  of  mythology  and  fable ; 
Transformation  to  the  natural  order 
of  things.  A  metamorphosis  is  com- 
monly a  marvellous,  unexpected,  pro- 
digious, complete  change  of  form. 
Transformation  is  the  only  one  of  the 
terms  which  lends  itself  to  express  a 
purely  moral  change  of  character,  as  if 
a  sinner  should  be  transformed  into  a 
-saint.  There  was  a  mystical  and  theo- 
logical use  of  this  term.  By  sustained 
and  intense  contemplation  of  God,  the 
«onl  might  be  transformed  into  the 
Deity. 

<«  ThiiB  men  my  Lord  he  metamorphosed 
From  seemelj  shape  to   byrdi  and  ugly 
beasts."  OASOoiaNS. 

"He  was  tran^Sgured  before  them."<— 
English  Bible, 

"Thas  it  mnst  be  in  our  transformation 
onwards.  The  Spirit  of  God  doth  thns  alter 
tts  throoffh  grace,  whiles  we  are  yet  for 
essence  the  same."— Bp.  Hall. 

'*  That  perpetual  course  of  transmutatum 
which  the  matter  of  human  bodies  runs." — 
flooTT's  Christian  Life, 

METAPHOR.  Figure.  Simili- 
tude.    Simile. 

FiccRE  (Lat. /%^uro,  shape,  Jigure 
of  speech),  as  here  referred  to,  is* a  rhe- 
torical mode  of  expressing  abstract 
ideas  in  words,  suggesting  pictures 
drawn  from  the  world  of  sensible 
images. 

Metaphor  (Or.  fxtTa^^a)  is  a 
Similitude  (Lat.  stmXtttudtnem,  like- 
m$s,  a  simile)  conveyed  in  a  word,  ss 
a  similitude  is  a  comparison  by  an 
image  conveyed  in  more  than  one 
term.  As  "  a  torrent  of  eloquence," 
la  a  metaphor.  '<  His  words  flow  like 
a  stream,  is  a  similitude.  The  Simile 
is  the  root  idea  ofwhich  the  similitude 
is  the  rhetorical  amplification.  The 
simile  is  a  matter  of  thought ;  the  simi- 
litude, a  feature  of  style. 

"  In  all  languages  the  series  of  phjrsical 
causes  and  effectsls  metaphorically  likened 
to  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  indissoluble  and  necessarily  connec- 
ted."—D.  SritWART. 

*'  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  realUe 
the  materiall  temple,  BnA  Jlffurativelie  it 
was  the  bodie  of  Cnrist."— Fox,  Martyrs, 

"  Bach  is  the  similitude  between  Judaism 


the  ancient  stock,  and  Christianity  which 
was  engrafted  upon  it."— Qilpus,  Sermons, 
"  Similes  always  flail  in  some  part"— 
Locke. 

MIGHTY.  Strong.  Powerful. 
Potent. 

Mighty  (  A.  S.  miht,  might)  denotes 
the  possession  ot  force  or  power  of 
any  xind,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  posses- 
sion of  ample  resources  lor  effective 
action ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 

Strong  (A.  8.  strong)  is  a  term  of 
great  simplicity  and  breadth,  denoting 
physical  power  in  action,  in  endurance, 
or  in  resistance,  the  possession  of 
ample  resources  of  action ;  denoting 
also  that  which  is  morallv  or  logically 
cogent  or  influential,  efficacious,  sti- 
mulating, well-established,  vigorous 
by  nature,  or  energetic  on  a  specific 
occasion. 

Powerful,  according  to  its  deriva- 
tion (Fr.  pouvoir),  denotes  thecapabi* 
great  effects  ot  any 


lity  of  1 

kind,  which  is  also  the  definition  of 
Potent  (Lat.  p^em,  part  of  posse,  to 
be  able)  ;  but  Potent  is  not  so  com- 
monly employed  of  directly  ph}*sical 
force,  but  of  physical  and  moral  in- 
fluence, or  of  influence  alone.  A  power- 
ful arm  or  blow.  A  potent  remedy ; 
a  potent  prince.  Mighty  expresses 
the  union  of  majesty  with  streng^th, 
and  belongs  peculiarly  to  living 
beings.  It  would  be  only  b^  an  effort 
of  the  imagination,  attributing  to  it  a 
kind  of  personality,  that  a  machine 
could  be  called  mighty.  Nor  in  this 
case  should  we  say  strong^  but  power- 
ful, unless  we  meant  that  it  was  firmly 
constructed.  Strong  and  Powerful 
are  both  used  of  physical  force;  the 
latter,  both  of  that  which  is  mechani- 
cal and  that  which  is  muscular ;  the  for- 
mer,only  ofthat  which  is  muscular.  In 
their  application  to  persons,  a  power- 
ful man  is  strong ;  but  a  strong  man 
is  not  necessarily  powerful.  Strong 
is  more  appropriately  used  of  those 
who  are  ot  sound  constitution  and 
firmness  of  body^  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  much  fatigue ;  Powerful,  of 
those  who  can  put  forth  great  force 
at  the  moment.  Power  is  active  in  its 
signification;    strength,    active    and 
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paflaive.    A  strong  mind  is  firm,  and 
not  eafoly  shaken  by  advene  circnm- 
Btanoea.    A    powernil    mind    exerts 
strong  influence  over  others. 
"€k«at  Gormond,  having  with  hngtmighr 

tmas 
Ireland  subdued,  and   therein   fixed   his 

throne."  Spkwssb. 

"  He  ceased ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  seeptr'd 

king. 
Stood  np,  the  ttronffest  and  the  fiercest 

That  fon^ht  in  heaven,  how  fiercer  by  de- 
spair." MlLTOK. 

"  Stroiw  and  substantial,  it  hath  stood 
against  all  the  storms  of  flurtions,  both  of 
belief  and  ambition,  which  so  fmcerfuUy 
beat  upon  it."— Danibl. 

"  His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a 

Sntleman  raised  bythe  arts  of  a  court  and 
e  protection  of  a  Wolsey  to  the  eminence 
of  a  great  and  potent  lord." — Bubxx. 

MIMIC.  Imitate.  Apb.  Mock. 
Simulate. 

To  Mimic  (Lat.  adj.  mmiUu*)  is  to 
ridicule  by  imitation  of  what  iu  per- 
sonally peculiar. 

To  iMn-ATS  (Lat.  imitwri^  part.  inA- 
tatm)  is  the  generic  term,  of  which 
the  rest  are  kinds,  having  the  broad 
sense  of  following  as  an  example  or 
pattern,  or  producing  an  external  sem- 
blance of  anything,  and  is  applicable 
both  to  physical  production,  and  to 
moral  conformity  of  conduct.  To 
Ape  is  servilely  to  imitate,  especially 
in  externals,  commonly  implying  the 
inability  to  imitate  higher  peculiari- 
ties, and  better  worth  mutating.  The 
term  does  not,  like  Mimic,  involve  con- 
temptuous imitation. 

Simulate  (Lat.  Hmtiiart;  UnUliij 
like)  expresses  that  kind  of  imitation 
which  amounts  to  a  fictitious  exhibi- 
tion of  charactt^r,  the  wearing  of  an- 
other's appearance,  the  comporting  of 
one's  self  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  him. 
It  is  rhetorically  applied  to  things  as 
well  as  persons ;  so  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  hysterical  disorder  that  it  simulates 
different  diseases. 

Mock  (Fr.  moqiier)  denotes  such 
action  as  manifests  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt. A  derisive  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal peculiarities  is  an  easy  and 
natural  way  of  sho  wing[  such  contempt ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  only 
way,  mockery  includes  the  idea  of  per- 


sonal insult  and  derision  io  any  man* 
ner  openly  indicative  of  contempt, 
even  tnough  there  be  no  mimicry  in- 
the  mocking.  The  object  of  mockery 
is  to  make  a  man  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible in  his  own  eves.  It  indi' 
cates  the  wont  conceivable  disposition 
towards  him,  and  so  is  the  most  irre- 
concilable insult.  It  is  hatred,  out  • 
rage,  and  contempt  in  one.  Yet  effec- 
tive as  it  is  in  itself,  it  indicates  weak* 
ness  of  mind  in  those  who  employ  it. 

•*  When  ftill-grown,  vanity  is  the  worst  of 
vices  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  all. 
It  makes  the  whole  man  false."-  Burkb. 

'*  Jntitatian  is  a  fkcultie  to  ezpresse  true- 
lie  and  perfitelie  that  example  which  ye  go 
about  to  folow."— AacEAM. 

"The  people  of  England  will  not  npe  the 
fashions  they  have  never  tried,  nor  so  b&rk 
to  those  which  they  hare  found  mischieTttns 
on  trial.**— BuKKX. 
"  And  many  a  fkne  he  reared  that  still  sub- 

lime 
In  many  pomp  has  mocked  the  stealth  of 

time."  Wartox, 

"  The  first  smooth  Casar's  art  caressed. 
Merit  and  rirtne  sinaUatinff  me." 

Thomsox. 

MIND.  Intellect.  SpiRrr. 
Soul. 

MiKD  (A.  S.  mvnd)  is  taken  to  de- 
note the  whole  rational  faculty  in 
man,  the  power  of  iudgment,  and 
sometimes  a  particular  state  of  the 
judgment ;  a  bias  of  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral  nature;  a  judgment  or 
opinion ;  an  inclination  or  oesire. 

The  Intellect  (Lat.  inteUectus)  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  faculty  of 
man's  nature,  by  which  he  knows,  as 
distinguished  from  those  by  which  be 
perceives  only  or  desires ;  especially 
bis  capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  word  was  formerly 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Spiarr  (Lat.  sptrYtiu,  breath),  and 
Soul  (A.  S.  idwl)  botli  denote  that  in 
a  man  s  nature  which  is  not  his  body  ; 
but  Spirit  is  used  relatively ;  Soi-l, 
absolutely.  Spiarr  is  employed  when 
some  idea  of  the  body  which  ittenanti«^ 
or  has  tenanted,  is  still  in  the  mind  ; 
Soul,  as  denoting  man's  higher,  spiri- 
tual, and  immortal  self.  W  hen  taken 
by  themselves.  Spirit  often  expresses 
energy  of  moral  resolution ;    Soul, 
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energy  of  feeling.  A  spiritless  per- 
formance ;  a  soulless  composition. 
Mind  is  opposed  to  matter ;  soul,  to 
body ;  spirit,  to  flesh.  The  intellect 
is  onen  coupled,  and  even  contrasted, 
with  the  will. 

**  First,  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  mopetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  tmth  of  erery- 
thing. 

Which  is  co-natnral,  and  bom  with  it. 
And  from  the  essence  of  the  sool  doth 


spring. 


>i.vi£8,  hnmoriaUty  of  the  Soul, 

*'  The  priTilege  of  a  mnch  nearer  access 
than  is  allowed  us  to  contemplate  God's  per- 
fections, the  advantage  of  having  incom- 
fmnblf  more  illominated  intelUeU  to  appre- 
hend them  with."— BoTLK. 

"  Or  nnsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  nnfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook." 

MlLTOK. 
"  Foot  diflbrent  opinions  hare  been  enter- 
tained eonceming  the  origin  of  human 
touls :  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine. 
9.  That  they  were  created  in  a  separate 
state  of  existence  before  their  nnion  with 
the  body.  S.  That  they  have  been  propa- 
gated from  the  original  stock  of  Adam, 
who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4. 
That  each  sonl  is  occasionally  created  and 
embodied  in  the  moment  of  ooneeption." — 
OlBBOir,  DedxM  and  Fall. 

MISCONSTRUE.  Misinterpret. 

The  difference  is  slight  between  the 
usages  of  these  terms ;  yet  Miscon- 
STRUB  (prefix  mw-,  the  Fr.  m<«-, 
which  is  the  I^t.  m\nus,  and  eon- 
ttrultrej  to  eonttruct)  seems  more 
commonly  employed  of  things  of 
which  the  meaning  has  to  be  ga- 
thered by  inference;  Misinterpret 
(LAt.  interpr^my  an  interpreter),  of 
those  of  which  it  is  directly  expressed. 
Hence  we  should  say,  "  to  misinter- 
pret words  or  actions ;  "  **  to  miscon- 
strue motires.'*  The  simple  rerb  Con- 
strue stands  to  sentences  as  Inter- 
pret does  to  words.  Misconstrue 
seems  more  general  than  Misinter- 
pret, which  is  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal. Interpretations  should  betruth- 
fuL  Constructions  of  conduct  should 
be  charitable.  I  misinterpret  a  man's 
actions  when  I  pass  wrong  judgment. 
X  misconstrue  them  when  I  err  in  the 
nature  of  their  intentions. 


**  When  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of 
the  riffhtsoosness  of  God  displayed  by  the 
wickedness  of  man,  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  misconstruction  to  which  this  represen- 
tation was  liable"— Palxt. 

*'  Mr.  Hume'ssreat  principle  with  respect 
to  the  origin  oi  our  ideas,  which  (as  I 
before  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  under 
a  new  form,  asserts  the  same  doctrine 
with  greater  conciseness,  but  in  a  manner 
still    less    liable  to   misinterpretation.*"-^ 

8TKW1.RT. 

MISERABLE.  Unhappy. 
Wretched. 

Unhappy  (prefix  un-,  and  hap,  lucky 
is  the  least  forcible  of  these  tenns. 
A  child  deprived  of  its  toy  is  unhappy. 
It  may  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
absence  of  positive  contentment. 

Miserable  (Lat.  mturabXUs),  and 
Wretched  (A.  S.  ttrrec,  wretched} 
are  employed  only  of  the  extreme 
decrees  of  unhappiness  in  feeling 
and  reflexion.  Miserable  seems  to 
denote  rather  the  feelinc^  or  state; 
Wretched,  the  outward  exhibition 
of  such  unhappineAs ;  as  the  beggar 
who  is  in  a  miserable  condition  pre- 
sents a  wretched  appearance. 

**Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  signifi* 
canee  of  dialect,  ndls  the  covetous  man  the 
miserable  man."— South. 

Miserable  and  Wretched  imply  a 
higher  organization  and  faculties 
of  reflexion  than  unhappy.  An 
irrational  animal  might  be  unhappy. 
He  who  loses  hope  is  miserable,  and, 
if  he  fall  into  aespair,  is  wretched. 
Great  unhappiness  must  be  supposed 
if  the  condition  of  the  person  is  called 
miserable.  In  that  case  unhappy  ex- 
presses the  state  directly,  miserable 
the  effect  or  impression  produced  by 
it.  A  life  is  unnappy  in  which  some- 
thing occurs  to  mar  the  happiness  of 
it.  a  life  is  miserable  which  is  desti- 
tute of  the  elements  of  happiness. 
Miserable  and  Wretched  very  com- 
monly, and  Unhappy  less  commonly 
and  with  less  force  and  latitude 
of  meaning,  are  employed  to  denote 
the  debasement  rather  than  the  actuid 
suffering  of  such  conditions.  The 
proud  and  prosperous  quite  as  much 
as  the  suffering  and  the  poor  are  in 
the  fight  of  an  infinitely  perfect  God 
"miserable  sinners."    It  is  in  this 
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way  that  we  speak  of  a  miseraUe  wri- 
ter, and  hU  wretched  productions. 

"  No  doabt  there  it  to  ererj  wrong  and 
Tieiou  aet  a  suitable  degree  of  Mxhappinett 
and  panuhment  aonesed."— WooLASTOir. 

"  Every  man,  be  he  nerer  so  extreme  and 
wretched  a  aiiiner,  mar  and  ought  to  hope 
aaearedl^,  that  albeit  the  majettT  of  God  ia 
•npereminent  and  anepeakabie  dignity,  7^ 
b  He    graoiou,   merciAi),   and  mild.^— 

FULLKB. 

MODE.     Manner. 

While  Mode  (Lat.  mtidus)  is  also 
applicable  to  waj  of  beingj  Mannbb 
( rr.  numiert)  denotes  waj  of  aetitm. 
Manner,  too,  is  casual ;  mode,  syste- 
matic. Mode  might  be  defined  re^- 
lar  manner.  Hence  manner  of  action 
implies  voluntariness  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  mode  of  action,  unitormity 
in  the  thing  acting.  Modes  of  exis- 
tence. Manners  of  conduct  or  opera- 
tion. 

"If  they  find  a  determinate  intellection 
of  any  modei  of  beinff  which  were  never  in 
the  least  hinted  by  their  external  or  inter- 
nal senses,  I'll  beUeve  that  snch  can  realise 
ehimnras. "— Oulittill. 

"  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to 
Hcer—Enffliik  BibU, 

MODERATE.    Temper. 

Both  Moderate  (  Lat.  mUdtrare  and 
-rt)  and  Temper  (Lat.  tsmpiirarB), 
denote  the  reducing  of  that  which  ib 
ezoessive.  But  that  is  moderated 
which  is  reduced  by  any  force.  That 
is  tempered  which  is  reduced  by  an 
•lien  and  contrary  force.  So,  for  in- 
stance, anger  is  moderated  by  pride, 
calculation,  good  manners,  or  regani 
for  appearances.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  tempered  by  coppassion, 
by  love,  by  recollection  of  previous 
kindness.  A  man  insulted  by  another 
may  moderate  his  anger  in  order  to 
gather  up  his  strength  and  satisfy  his 
reveng^e.  Irritated  by  a  child,  his 
anger  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  ignorance  and  weakness  ofone 
00  young.  So  afain,  great  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend  might  be  moderated 
by  a  feeling  of  the  strong  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  wul,  or  the  ne- 
cessity which  we  recognize  of  not  ag- 
gravating the  grief  of  others  by  our 
own  lamentations.     It  might  be  tem- 
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pered  by  a  certain  joy  that  great  pain 
was  at  an  end,  or  tnat  the  death  to  nt 
so  heavy  a  loss,  was  a  gain  anda  bleai- 
ing  to  the  departed,  and  a  hope  of 
reunion  in  another  and  a  better  life. 
To  moderate  is  to  suppress;  to  tem- 
per is  to  counterbalance.  The  former 
Delongs  rather  to  the  manifestation  of 
feeling,  the  latter  to  the  feeling  itself. 
It  is  one  thing  to  moderate  laughter, 
and  another  to  temper  the  sense  of 
ridicule.  Religion  may  be  said  to 
moderate  the  troubles  of  men  so  far  as 
it  leads  to  resignation,  to  temper  them 
so  far  as  it  g^ves  consolation. 

MODERN.  New.  Novel.  Fresh. 
Recent. 

MoDBRN  (Lat.mtfdemt(i,  from  m6d6^ 
Jutt  now)  denotes  the  thing  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  historical^  from  the 
things  of  former  times;  Nbw  (Lat. 
n}k>us)  that  which  hasbeeu  just  formed, 
or  just  submitted  to  our  oMervation  or 
experience;  Novel  (Lat.  nlkeUus}^ 
that  which  being  new,  strikes  us  also 
with  a  feeling  of  strangeness ;  Fresh 
(A.  S.  ferse),  that  of  which  the  in* 
4.uence  is  unabated  or  revived,  or 
which,  being  new,  strikes  as  with  a 
sense  of  abundance  in  supply;  Recent 
(Latr^«Btem),that  between  whichand 
the  present  moment  a  short  interval 
only  has  elapsed.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
in  existence  still.  Modern  belongs  at 
least  to  an  order  of  things  which  still 
exists,  and  has  its  influence  on  society. 
Recent  facts  are  fresh  in  our  memory. 
Modem  fashions  are  in  vogue  in  the 
present  day.  What  we  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  is  new.  What  has 
never  occurred  before,  or  never  in  the 
same  form,  is  novel.  As  New  is  op- 
posed to  old^  is  Novel  to  familiar  or 
expected.  That  which  is  new  pre- 
supposes something  precedent.  That 
which  is  novel  is  aoraptly  new.  The 
nevr  year  follows  the  old.  A  new 
edition  is  one  more  edition.  A  novel 
style  of  writing  is  one  which  is  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time.  The  novel 
affects  our  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, or  taste ;  the  new  is  only  a  fresh 
item  of  our  experience. 
"  Yet  was  much  taxed,  bj  that  a^  precise. 

For    faults   which    modem   tunes    — ^ 


strange  have  thought.' 


BnBLDfO. 


[monarch] 
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"  And  thon  profonndest  hell, 
Beeeire  thy  new  poawssor." 

Milton. 

'*  I  mast  beg  not  to  have  itsnppoaed  that 
T  am  Betting  up  any  Ttovel  pretensions  for 
the  honour  of  my  own  conntrjr.** — WaIt 

VOLE, 

••  That  lore  which  first  was  set  will  first 

decay; 
Mine  of  Kfnthtr  date,  will  longer  stay." 

VKSTDJSS. 

"Amphitryon,    rteeni   from   the   nether 
sphere."  Lewis,  StatiM, 

MODIFY.    QuAUPY. 

To  Modify  (Lat.  mtktifteare,  to  set 
limiti)  is  to  change  the  form  or  exter- 
nal qualities  of  a  thing,  to  yary  bj 
giving  a  new  form  or  shape :  to  reduce 
to  other  and  often  diminisned  limits. 
It  18  not  employed  directly  of  phy- 
0Jcal  objects,  batof  physical  substances 
and  properties.  We  do  not  modify 
wood  or  stone,  but  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  such  properties  or  effects  as 
light  and  sound.  We  modify  what 
has  a  mental  or  subjective  form  and 
totality,  as  a  rule,  by  making  its  re- 
quirements more  or  less  stringent, 
or  a  contract  by  altering  its  terms ; 
we  QuAurv  (LAt.  quMt^  of  what 
kind,  and  fUcltrt,  to  make)  when  we 
impart  to  a  thing  requisite  properties 
by  addition  or  diminution.  We 
modify  the  form  and  qualify  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  We  mocufy  by  re- 
modelling, we  qualify  by  reconsti- 
tuting. We  modify  by  changing  the 
outlines,  we  qualify  by  changing  the 
ingredients.  A  statement  which  is 
too  large  needs  to  be  modified,  one 
which  IS  too  strong,  to  be  qualified. 

MOMENT.    Instant. 

Instaitt  ^Lat.  t/utare,  part,  instant' 
em,  to  be  at  hand)  is  the  point  of  time 
now  present. 

Moment  (Lat.  motnentum,  for  movi' 
■lentum,  from  mXvire,  to  move)  is  not 
restricted  to  the  present,  but  is  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  past.  We  say, 
'<  Do  so  this  instant;"  or,  <<  He 
thought  so  at  the  moment "  (not  *^  at 
the  instant");  or,  **  Do  so  this  mo- 
ment." But  mey  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably when  they  are  used  ab- 
stractedly from  what  occurs  in  them, 
or  as  simply  equivalent  to  a  pointy  or 


the  shortest  possible  or  conceivable 
time.  '<  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; " 
**  In  a  moment,"  or,  '*  In  an  instant.'^ 
^*  It  happened  at  that  moment,"  or 
**  at  that  instant."  Moment  is  not 
employed  to  express  so  strictly  as  In- 
stant a  minute  point  of  time,  has  a 
more  extended  signification,  and  is 
often  equivalent  to  time  when  a  thing 
occurred.  Moment  takes  into  itseu 
other  associations  than  that  of  time^ 
while  Instant  is  merely  the  minutest 
period.  So  it  has  made  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  success  and  failure  to 
act  at  the  right  instant  or  an  instant 
too  late.  The  same  results  have 
turned  upon  seizing  or  letting  slip  the 
favourable  moment.  Every  moment 
is  precious  to  those  who  know  the 
value  of  time.  Instant  is  an  atom  of 
time  in  general.  Moment  is  a  little 
piece  of  our  time.  *^  I  have  not  & 
moment  to  lose ;  I  must  go  tbis  in- 
stant." So  happy  moments,  not  happy 
instants. 

"  All  these  which  in  a  moment  Thon  be- 
hold'st. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  Thee  I 
give."  MiLTOX. 

"  He  made  him  stoop  perforce  unto  his  knee. 

And  do  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint 
That  on  his  shield  depaintad  did  he  see : 

Such  homage,  till  that  instant,  never 
learned  he."  Speksxb. 

MONARCH.  Princb.  Sovb- 
RsiGN.    Potentate. 

Monarch  (Gr.  /uowtp^oc,  ruling 
alone)  denotes  the  possessor  of  su- 
preme and  peculiar  power  politically. 
It  determines  nothing  of  the  extent 
of  such  power,  but  only  that  it  is  un- 
divided. Hence  the  term  is  employed 
rhetorically  of  what  is  first  of  its  kind 
in  Nature.  "  The  monarch  of  the 
forest  or  of  the  beaste." 

The  term  Prince  (Fr.  prince^  Lat. 
principem)  is  also  indefinite  as  to  the 
extent  of  power,  and  commonly  de- 
notes a  secondary  degree  of  it ;  so  that 
a  monarch  or  his  nobles  might  equally 
be  called  princes. 

Sovereign  (Fr.  souverain)  is  an 
hereditary  monarch  viewed  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  own  subjects;  while 
Potentate  (Low  Lat.  phtentattUy  a 
sovereign)  expresses  the  possession  of 
great  power,  authority,  and  extended 
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dominion,  u  well  as  his  relation  to 
other  princes  and  nations,  or,  as  thej 
are  sometimes  called,  powers. 
"Heaven's  awfol  monarch." 

MZLTOV. 

'*  The  sbtere  I  Mile  gyre  a  rich  prince  of 
inyght."  R.  Bfiumrx. 

<'Charitee. 
Whiehe  is  the  Tertae  «Qti«nzme." 

GOWEB. 

"  Exalting  him  not  only  abore  earthly 
princes  and  votentates^hnt  abore  the  high> 
eet  of  the  celestial  hierarchy."— Botlb. 

MOOD.    Temper.    Humour. 

Humour  (Lat.  hianortmy  mouturt) 
-and  Mood  (A.  8.  fiCody  mindj  dispon- 
tion)  agree  in  denoting  a  temporary 
state  ox  the  mind  and  feelings ;  but 
Mooo  relates  more  directly  to  the 
mind,  Humour  to  the  feelings. 

Temper  (Fr.  temp^Ter,  to  temper, 
Lat.  temvirare)  is  the  constitution  of 
the  mina,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affections,  or  to  some 
one  which  modifies  its  disposition 
generally. 

"  With  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angry 
mood"  Shakbspsjlbe. 

*'  Remember  with  what  mild  and  gradoos 
temper    he   both    heard   and  jadged.*'— 

MiLTOX. 

*'  Examine  how  vonr  humour  is  inclined. 
And  what  the  mling passion  uf  yonr  mind." 
RoscoMMOir. 

MORALS.    MoRAUTY. 

Morals  (Lat.  mores)  is  a  word  de- 
noting the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life.  Morality  is  the 
relation  in  conformity  or  nonconfor- 
mity to  the  principles  of  morals,  but 
often  employed  m  reference  to  the 
former  alone. 

MORBID.    D18F.ASE0. 

These  are  etymologically  equiva- 
lent. Morbid  being  uie  Latin  form 
(morb/tdusy  tickiy;  morbus,  disease)  of 
the  English  Disease,  i.e.  dis-ease, 
violation  of  ease  and  well-being ;  but 
Morbid  has  a  technical  application 
to  cases  of  a  prolonged  nature ;  to  con- 
tinuous derangement  or  deterioration 
without  violent  symptoms,  and  is  as 
often  used  of  the  mental  as  of  the  physi- 
cal constitution ;  as,  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  a  morbid 
iensibility.    It  is  also  employed,  only 
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abstractedly,  of  states  and  conditiooo, 
not  of  parts  affected.  We  say  '*  a 
diseased,"  but  not  <<  a  morbid  In&b." 
Morbid  expresses  that  abnormal  in- 
fluence which  tends  to  show  itadf  in 
disease. 

"  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  flbi« 
prognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morHd 
fbroe  of  conTolsion  tn  the  body  of  the  state, 
the  steadiness  of  the  physician  is  otot- 

e)wered  by  the  very  aspeet  of  the  disease." 
URXX. 

"  They  should  choose  sneh  places  as  wer« 
open  to  the  most  Ikvoorable  aspects  aad  in- 
floenoe  of  the  heavens,  where  there  was  a 
well-tempered  soil,  dear  air«  pure  qrings 
of  water,  that  diseased  perstms  ooming  from 
unhealthy  places  might  obtain  reooTery." 
—Bates. 

MOR£OV£R.    Besides. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  aa 
additional  fact  oy  way  of  reason  to 
what  may  have  been  stated  already. 
They  seem  to  differ,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  relative  weight  of 
the  reason  which  they  intrcSluce; 
Moreover  impljring  that  what  ia 
added  is  of  some  importance ;  while 
Besides  implies  that  though  stated 
with  a  view  to  add  weight,  the  case 
would  have  been  good  enough  with- 
out it.  '  ^  I  cannot  well  go  ou  t  to-day ; 
I  am  much  engaged;  besides,  it  is 
beginning  to  rain."  "There  will 
always  he  war  among  men,  so  long^ 
as  ambition  reigns  in  human  hearts  ; 
moreover,  other  causes  are  perpeta- 
ally  at  hand." 

MOROSE.    Sullen. 

M0ROSENE8S  (Lat.  morotusy  self" 
willed)  and  Sullenness  (formerly 
solein,  Lat.  solus,  alone,  lonely)  are 
states  of  mind  or  temper ;  but  the 
former  manifests  itself  in  Uioee  who 
are  in  influence ;  the  latter,  in  those 
who  are  in  subservience.  "  If  the* 
master  is  morose,  little  wonder  that 
the  servant  is  sullen."  Moroseness 
comes  from  harsh  views  of  human 
nature ;  sullenness,  from  a  feeling  of 


discontent.    The  one  is 


WTon^ 


tively;  the  other,  wrong  passively. 
The  one  is  a  matter  of  treatment;  the 
other,  a  matter  of  endurance.  Mo- 
roseness is  more  purely  mental ;  sul- 
lenness shows  itself  in  the  demeanour. 
**  Many  in  all  ages  have  followed  St.  John 
into  the  wilderness,  and  chosen  retirement, 
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4ftOt  out  of  maj  moroseness  of  temper  or  mia- 
•athropy."— Bishop  Hobkb. 

"  I  foQDd  him  seated  with  so  maeh  sullen 
and  stupid  graritr.  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  told  me,  I  really  took  him 
for  an  idiot,  whom  the  people,  from  soma 
saperstitions  notions,  were  ready  to  wo> 
ahip."—CooK'8  Voyages, 

MOTION.  Movement.  Loco- 
motion. 

Motion*  (Lat.  mdtibnemf  a  moving) 
in  abstract,  Movement  is  couorete, 
that  is,  bound  up  with  the  thing  itself 
that  moves.  So,  the  laws  of  motion ; 
the  movements  of  the  planets ;  the 
movements  of  an  army ;  or  a  body  of 
men  in  motion.  The  motion  of  the 
heavenlj  bodies  might  be  spoken  of 
as  well  as  their  movements.  In  that 
case,  the  idea  of  motion  is  opposed  to 
that  of  rest ;  movement  is  definite  and 
specific  motion  in  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular subject.  Hence  Motion  is  a 
more  scientific  or  technical  word  than 
movement.  So  we  use  the  tenns, 
'*  perpetual  motion ; ''  **  composition 
and  resolution  of  motion,"  not  of 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
personal  action  is  regarded  as  under 
rule,  we  apply  tosucn  changes  of  the 
bodily  position  the  term  Movement. 
"  He  inade  a  motion  with  his  hand." 
'<  Some  animals  are  naturally  grace- 
ful in  their  movements." 

Locomotion  (Lat.  I\ieu8fa  placty  and 
m^ers,  part,  motus,  to  move)  is  the 
particular  motion  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  locomotion  the  whole 
body  moves,  in  motion  either  the 
whole  or  one  or  more  of  the  parts. 
Motion  is  seen  in  plants,  but  not  loco- 
motion. 

**  Devoid  of  sense  and  moUon.** 

MiLTOTS. 

"  In  hnman  works,  though  labor'd  on  with 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  pnrpoee 


In  God*s  one  single  can  its  end  prodnoe. 
Yet  serree  to  seeond  too  some  other  nse." 
Pop«. 
"  The  loco-motive  manner  of  an  English- 
man eirralates  his  person  and  of  conne  his 
s«sh  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom." — 
Observer. 

MOTIVE.      Purpose.      Object. 
Inducement.    Reason. 

Motivje  (Lat.  wAtxvuty  that  which 


moves  to  the  doing  of  anything  ^  Fr.  motif) 
is  the  term  commonly  emploved  of  that 
which  excites  to  action  and  determines 
choice. 

The  motive  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
Inducement  when  it  leads  us  to  action 
(Lat.  tndue^rt,  to  lead  on)  by  its  agree- 
ment with  our  inclinations  or  desires 
of  good. 

It  is  a  Reason  (Fr.  rstsim,  Lat. 
rdtionem)  when  it  takes  such  a  form 
as  commends  itself  to  our  reason  or 
judgment. 

Object  (Lat.  o^teftne,  part.  oWsctuj, 
to  east  over  against  one)  ia  that  to 
which  the  desires  are  directed,  and  on 
which  the  purpose  is  fixed  as  the  end 
of  action  or  effort;  something  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  realize  or  bring 
about ;  tlie  final  cause. 

The  Purpose  (O.  Fr.  powrpos,  ac- 
cording to  some  from  pourpenterf  to  be- 
think one*i  self;  with  others,  more 
probably,  the  Lat.  prdp6t1tum)  is  the 
operation  of  that  process  of  which  the 
object  is  the  end  and  aim.  The  ob- 
ject is  definite  and  fixed ;  the  purpose 
IS  continuous  and  variable  till  the 
object  is  gained.  The  inducement  is 
always  practicable  and  tangible ;  the 
reason  is  the  definition  of  the  induce- 
ment. The  purpose  may,  however, 
be  regarded  Irom  two  pomts  of  view ; 
that  18,  either  as  an  end,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  object,  or  as 
a  plan  for  attaining  it.  But  an  object 
is  external  to  one  s  self ;  a  purpose 
may  be  internal,  as  a  purpose  to  lead  * 
a  new  life. 

*'  By  motive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singly,  or  many  things  eomoinUy.''— Ed- 
wards, Freedom  of  the  Will. 

**  He  travelled  the  world  on  mtrpoee  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men." — 
Guardian, 

**  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  yon  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you."— J»i^.  Bible. 

"  Object^  beside  its  proper  signification, 
oame  to  be  abusively  appbed  to  denote  mo- 
tive, end,  final  cause.  .  .  .  This  innovation 
was  probaUy  borrowed  firom  the  Drench.** 
—Sib  W.  Hamilton. 

"Let,  then,  the  fortune  or  the  honour 
(for  both  are  included  in  the  magical  word 
silver)  which  eminent  worth  may  propose 
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to  itMlf,  be  among  the  inebietmmts  which 
erect  the  hopes  and  qoieken  the  application 
of  a  Tirtnoas  man.**— BiSHOP  HuRO. 

MOVE.    Stir. 

The  Terbi  are  aaed  both  as  transi- 
tiTesandmtranaitiTea.  AstraniitiveB. 
to  MoTi  (Lat.  in^kHTe)  is  to  impel 
a  thing  so  as  to  caase  it  to  ehanffe 
its  place ;  being  employed  analogously 
of  what  induces  moral  as  well  as 
physical  change. 

To  Stib  (A.  S.  stjfrian)  is  to  move 
in  such  a  way  that  the  morement  is 
accompanied  by  some  amount  of  in- 
ternal commotion  or  disturbance. 
Again,  Stir  in  the  intransitiYe  aenne, 
expresses  more  distinctively  that  kind 
of  quick,  short  morement  wnieh  is  con- 
fined to  the  individual  or  object,  and 
implies  little  or  no  change  of  locality. 

"The  mind  atir$  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have 
ofltoed  for  its  contemplation.'*— Looks. 

"  la  Him  we  lire  and  move  and  hare  our 
beinf."— Ji»y/uA  Bible. 

MUTTER.    Murmur. 

To  MuTTSR,  formed  to  express  the 
kind  of  sound,  is  to  utter  articulate 
words,  but  in  a  confused,  indistinct 
undertone. 

Murmur  (Lat.  murmur)  is  inarticu- 
late, like  the  sound  of  running  water, 
and  the  Bign  of  sullenness  and  discon- 
tent. Mutter  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  expression  of  any  particuhir 
feeling,  as  the  magician  may  mutter 
his  incantation. 

MUTUAL.    Rbciprocal.  Corrs- 

LATIVS. 

MuTUAL(Lat.  muiuuty  interchanged) 
implies  nothing  as  to  time  or  order  of 
action. 

RecipHocal  (Lat.  r&lfprik^iu),  in- 
▼olves  an  idea  or  priority  and  succes- 
sion. A  mutual  thing  is  simply  a 
thing  which  exists  between  two  per- 
sons ;  a  reciprocal  thing  so  exists  as 
the  result  of  a  giving  and  returning. 
**  The  attachment  was  mutual,"  would 
mean  simply  that  it  was  felt  on  both 
sides;  that  it  was  reciprocal,  that 
what  one  had  given  the  other  also  had 
returned. 


'*  Bnt  as  He  ftwned  a  whole,  the  whole  t» 

bless. 
On  waaual  wants  bnilt  wmhud  h^ioineas.'* 
ropK. 

'*  This  atonement  was  the  end  of  the  in- 
oematiaa,  and  the  two  articles  reeiproeate; 
for  an  ineemation  is  implied  and  presap- 
posed  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  atene- 
ment,  as  the  necessary  means  to  the  end.* 
— Bishop  Horslrt. 

That  is  Correlative  (prefix  cor-, 
Lat.  cm-f  withy  and  relative)  which 
bears  a  reciprocal  relationship,  bat  is 
confined  to  what  has  the  nature  of 
fixed  arrangement  in  nature  or  art 
In  correlatives  the  two  related  things 
go  together,  so  that  the  existence  of 
one  draws  after  it  of  necessity  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Sometimes 
this  is  in  idea,  sometimes  in  actaal 
expression.  ''Spiritual  things  and 
spiritual  men,"  says  Spelman,  "are 
eorrelativetf  and  cannot  in  reason  be 
divided."  On  the  other  hand  father 
is  a  conrelative  term  and  implies  a  son, 
as  son  a  fiither ;  so  centre  and  circum- 
ference. 

*'  It  is  an  nnirersal  obserration  which  we 
may  form  npon  language ,  that  where  twa 
relative  parts  of  a  whoM  bear  any  prc^ior- 
tion  to  each  other  in  number,  rank,  or  eoo* 
sideration.  them  are  always  oorrtlatioe 
terms  invented  which  answer  to  both  the 
parts  and  express  their  matoal  relation.* 
—Hums. 

MYSTERIOUS.    Mystical.    Ca- 

BALISTICAL.      MaOICAL. 

Mysterious(  lAt.  myttirium^  secret^ 
from  Gt.  /Mv^rqptor)  denotes  that  a 
thing  is  not  only  obscure,  but  that 
there  is  in  the  character  of  that  ob- 
scurity something  which  excites 
curiosity  and  wonder. 

Mystical  {Gt.  fAtttrriwty  secret,  con- 
nected with  miftteries)  denotes  that 
which  does  not  so  much  excite  emo- 
tion as  bafSe  curiosity  and  compre- 
hension, by  secret  meanings  involved 
in  the  subject  as  it  meets  the  ear  or 
the  eye;  as,  mystic  words  of  prophecy, 
that  IS,  words  which  have  a  meaning 
not  limited  to  their  primary  applica- 
tion. Mazes  of  the  mystic  dance ; 
that  is,  whose  movements  are  more 
than  they  seem,  and  are  significant  of 
ideas  and  emotions.  The  mvsterious 
opposes  itself  to  inquiry ;  t£ie  mysti- 
cal invites  it.    The  mystical  speaka 
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a  doable  langqage,  the  mysterious  is 
darkly  silent. 

"  By  u.  sOeat,  WMeen*  myMteriouM  pftoeen, 
the  fturvtt  flower  of  the  garden  •prisgi  flrom 
9.  unaU,  iongBiflcuit  seed."— Hosn. 

"  Fool,  thoa  didet  not  andentnnd 
The  mystic  langnnge  of  the  eye,  nor  hand." 
Domrs. 

Cabalutical  (tee  Cabal)  pre- 
serves its  primary  idea,  the  mystic 
▼alue  and  significance  of  signs,  such 
as  letters,  words,  signs,  and  numbers, 
all  of  which,  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Law,  were  by  the  Cabalists  invested 
with  a  meanmg^  supposed  to  contain 
a  mysterjr,  and  m  some  cases  to  have 
a  predictiye  force.  As  the  cabalistic 
points  to  an  inherent  virtue  of  signs, 
so  the  Magical  (Gr.  juutyuiiqf  Mayof, 
a  magian)  points  to  the  preternatural 
powers  of  human  agents.  A  mancal 
effect  is  produced  when  it  is  such  as 
seems  far  to  exceed  the  tune,  oppor- 
tunities, materials,  or  resources  of  nim 
who  brings  it  about;  hence  the  magi- 
cal is  startling  in  itself,  and  imposing 
in  its  effects.  It  is  mysteriously  effec- 
tive, as  if  its  operation  were  aided  by 
something  above  ordinary  processes 
and  powers. 

"  Some  hare  imagined  that  varj  has  a 
eertaia  magieal  force  in  it,  and  that  the 
•vas  of  the  envient  have  by  their  llueination 
UMted  the  eig<qrments  of  the  lu^ipy."'- 


'  Babbi  Eliaa,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  the  letter  aleph  is  six  times 
fbund,  edbalistioaUy  eonclnoes  that  the 
world  shall  endure  jnst  six  thonsand  years, 
aleph  in  eompotation  standing  for  a  thon- 
"  "  -Sir  T.  Hjsrbbbt,  Traveie, 


N. 

NAKED.    Base.    Uncovsred. 

Naked  (A.  S.  naeod)  denotes  the 
absence  of  any  covering ;  Barb  ^A.  8. 
6«r),  destitute  of  some  specific  or 
propter  covering.  A  man  is  naked 
when  he  has  no  clothes  upon  him: 
his  head  is  bare  when  his  hat  or  head 
covering  is  absent.  A  tree  which  has 
lost  its  leayes  in  winter  could  only  be 
called  naked  by  analog,  that  is,  by 
being  regarded  as  destitute  of  a  kind 
of  clothing.    It  is,  when  stripped  of 


its  leaves,  commonly  called  bare. 
When  applied  to  objects  in  general, 
Bars  commonly  conveys  the  idea  of 
destitution  or  privation;  bare  walls 
means  unfurnished  wdls.  While 
Naked  is  used  sometimes  in  a  favour- 
able sense,  meaning  ttnobscure<L  un- 
encumbered (as  we  speak^p^^^ 
naked  truth).  Bare  always 
want,  insufficiency,  or  iaom 

Uncov  ered  (  prefix  un-  (  /•, 

Lat.  coVp^rtrs)  is  entirely  ai  less 

term,  and  depends  upon  th\  .text. 
Anything  may  be  uncoverec^,  lich  ia 
capable  of  bemfl^  covered,  wtk  .her  in 
the  sense  of  clothed  or  not  Com- 
monly speaking,  the  naked  is  the  un- 
covered where  it  might  be  covered  ; 
the  bare,  the  uncovered  where  it 
ought  to  be,  or  might  be  better  con- 
ceived as,  covered. 

"  Wretdied,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
bund,  and  nakair^EiigHah  Bible. 
'*For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and   eonfoands  him 

there; 
Bap  checked  with  frost,  and  losty  leaves 

qnite  gone ; 
Beanty  o'ersnowed,  and  bareness  every- 
where." Shaxespkabb. 
"None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the 
compliment  of  imeoveriMg  their  heads  whea 
they  meet,  as  we  do."— Dampibb's  Fby- 

OffSS. 

NAME.  Appellation.  DsNoaii- 
NATXON.    Title.    Designation. 

Of  these  Name  (A.S.  numa,  name^ 
noun),  connected  with  the  Lat.  nbmen^ 
is  the  simplest  and  most  generic,  in- 
dicating simply  the  word  oy  which  a 
thing  or  penon  is  distinguished.  It 
is  the  current  representation  of  the 
thing  itself. 

Appellation  (Lat.  afpeUatumtniy 
an  entitling)  properly  denotes  a  de- 
scriptive term  where  some  individual 
is  expressed,  or  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristic ;  as,  ^^  Alexanaer  of  Macedonia 
appeUation  was  '  the  Great ; ' "  or, 
"  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  appellation  was 
'the  Angelic  Doctor.'" 

A  Title  (Lat.  t^tK/uj)  is  a  name  in 
some  way  indicative  of  digpiity,  dis- 
tinctiveness, or  prominence,  and  not, 
as  appellatives  may  be,  of  reproach.  It 
is  a  kind  of  honourable  political  appel* 
lation. 
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Dinoiiination(  tMLdmomXnationem, 
a  naming  after)  u  ft  difltinctive  name, 
implying  §ectional  diTision  or  claaaifi- 
cftUon.  It  may  be  expressed  by  either 
ft  noun  or  an  adjective ;  as,  Pharisee, 
ffood,  bad.  It  deaerTefl,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  term  belonsps  to 
auch  distinctions  as  are  imposed  by 
men,  not  such  as  are  based  upon  the 
differences  of  nature ;  though  the  de- 
nominations so  imposed  may  a^pree 
with  natural  distinctions.  We  do  not, 
for  instaiioe,  speak  of  plants,  animals, 
or  minerals  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

Drsionation  (hiA,  designatibn£m,a 
deteribing)  is  a  distinctive  title,  point- 
ing out  more  specifically  one  indivi- 
dual from  others.  The  word  carries 
the  mind  beyond  the  fact  of  a  distinc- 
tive name,  to  the  effort  of  those  who 
imposed  it  as  peculiarly  appropriate  or 
characteristic.  Designation  is  to  the 
individual  what  denomination  is  to 
the  class. 
"A  name  which  every  wind  to  hea>-en  would 

bear. 
Which  men  to  q>eak,  and  angels  joy  to 
hear."  CowLRT. 

"  Men  must  endearonr  to  palliate  what 
they  cannot  cnre.  They  mnst  institnie 
■ome  persons,  nnder  the  appellation  of 
magistrates,  whose  peenliar  office  it  is  to 
point  out  the  decrees  of  eqnity,  to  punish 
transgressors."  — HcMK. 

**  If  the  qualities  which  I  have  rangtMl 
under  the  head  of  the  sablime  be  all  found 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  all  dilferent 
firom  those  which  I  place  nnder  the  head  of 
beauty ;  and  if  those  which  compose  the 
class  of  the  besutiftil  hare  the  same  consis- 
tency with  themselves,  and  the  same  oj^m)- 
■ition  to  those  which  are  classed  under  the 
denonunaUon  of  sublime,  I  am  in  little  pain 
whether  anybody  chooses  to  follow  the 
name  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows 
that  what  I  dispose  uncfer  diT 
are  in  reality  different 

BURKK. 


things  in  nature.** — 


"The  ranking  of  thinp  into  species, 
which  is  nothinff  but  sortmg  them  under 
several  UUes,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
ideas  that  we  hare  of  them."— LocKK. 

*'  This  is  a  plain  desicnation  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough .  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to 
fatten  land  is  called  marl,  and  every  one 
knows  that  borough  is  the  name  of  a  town.** 
— SwiTT. 

NARRATE.     Recount.    Tell. 
Narrate  (Lat.  narrdre)  belongs  to 
the  rhetorical ;  Recount  (  Fr.  raconter) 
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to  the  instructive,  Tell  to  the  popu- 
lar and  familiar.  One  narrates  with 
study , by  rule,  and  with  due  attention  tc 
style,  and  with  a  view  to  engaging  and 
interesting  the  auditory  or  tke  public. 
One  recounts  wiUi  care,  as  anxioos 
that  all  important  facts  should  be 
taken  count  of.  One  tells  plainly, 
simply,  intelligibly,  agreeably,  amus- 
ingly. 

NARROW.  CONTRACTBD.  CON- 
FINED. 

Narrow  (A.S.  nearu,  nemroj  con- 
nected with  near)  denotes  no  more 
than  the  beinj^  of  little  breadth,  with- 
out of  necessity  implying  either  that 
it  is  the  result  of  any  wtificial  pro- 
cess, or  any  disparaging  force ;  as,  a 
narrow  stream.  A  narrow  escape  is 
one  in  which  the  interval  between 
the  point  of  danger  and  the  person 
avoiding  it  is  near  or  narrow. 

Contracted  (Lat.  confrMifre,  part. 
contractus,  to  draw  in)  implies  an  arti- 
ficial process,  or  the  result  of  narrow- 
ing influences.  Metaphorically,  a 
narrow  mind  is  so  by  nature ;  a  con- 
tracted mind  is  so  by  association, 
training,  or  prejudice. 

Confined  (Fr.  conJintTf  to  cvm^tis, 
Lat.  confinis.  bordering  upon)  implies 
more  strongly  than  Ck>NTRACTEO  the 
operation  of  external  forces.  A  stream 
is  contracted  within  its  ordinary 
course  by  the  drought  of  summer;  it 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  bed  by  arti- 
ficial embankments. 

'*  Men  should  accustom  themselves  by  the 
light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not  re> 
dooe  the  world  to  the  narrovmeu  of  their 
minds."— Baoon. 

"  The  more  effectual  amtraetian  of  the 
wind-pipe  in  any  strong  or  violent  expira- 
tion or  coughing."— Bay. 

"  That  man  can  do  wron^  arises  from  a 
weakness  and  not  a  superior  strength  in 
him,  firom  the  imperfeetion  of  bis  views,  and 
the  oon/lnedness  of  his  powers.'*— Hoajdlst. 

NATIVE.    Natal.     Natural. 

Native  (Lat.  natwus)  indicates  a 
relation  to  an  object  on  the  score  of 
ori{|^in ;  pertaining  to  one's  birth ;  as, 
native  land  or  language;  conferred 
by  birth,  as  native  genius. 

Natural  (Lat.  natitrdiit,  belonging 


\ 


[necessary]  discriminated. 

to  nature)  pertaining  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Nature,  or  some  particular 
nature,  as  opposed  to  what  is  uncon- 
nected with  Nature,  artificial,  dis- 
torted, or  the  like. 

Natal  (Lat.  natdlUy  belonging  to 
one^t  birth)  means  belonging  to  the 
event  or  circumstances  of  a  man's 
birth  ;  as  a  natal  day,  hour,  star. 

NAUSEA.    Loathing.    Disgust. 

As  employed  of  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing towards  objects,  Nausea  (literally 
Sea-Sickness,  Gr.  ja:u^ ;  mSf,  a  ship) 
is  commonly  employed  of  that  dislike 
irhich  is  the  result  of  oyer-much 
supply,  involying  tediousness  and 
tatiety ;  Loathing  (see  Loathe),  of  a 
strong  eonstitutumai  dislike,  whether 
physical  or  of  the  moral  taste ;  Dis- 
gust (O.Fr.  desgouster,  to  loathe;  goustf 
Lat.  gustusy  taste)  ol  what  strongly 
offends  the  moral  sense  rather  than 
the  physical ;  as,  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  another. 

NEAR.    Nigh.    Close. 

As  adverbs,  Near  (A.  S.  nedra. 
comparative  of  n«4A,  nigh),  Nigh,  ana 
Close  (Fr.  chs,  part,  of  clore,  to  shut) 
may  be  thus  in  usage  distinguished. 
Weoommonly  now  employ  Near  both 
of  time  and  space,  while  we  restrict 
NiGii  to  space.  Nigh  at  hand.  '^  The 
time  draweth  nigh,"  would  be  now 
expressed  by  the  "  Time  draws  near." 
We  seldom  employ  Nigh  but  with 
amplification;  as,  nigh  at  hand. 
NsA  u  is  by  no  means  so  strong  and 
definite  as  Close.  Houses  are  near  to 
each  other  which  are  separated  by 
what  the  speaker  may  consider  a 
moderate  interval;  they  are  close 
when  they  almost  touch.  Near  is 
employed  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
and  a  preposition;  Nigh,  as  an  ad- 
jective and  an  adverb,  but  not  as  a 
preposition ;  in  that  case,  it  requires 
the  addition  of  To.  Near  is  only, 
•however,  used  as  an  adjective  when 
it  is  separated  bv  the  verb  from  its 
substantive ;  as,  *^The  house  is  near ; " 
but  not  "A  near  house."  Both  Near 
and  CiosE  have  a  metaphorical  sense 
of  parsimonious,  which  is  not  to  the 
prpseiit  pttr])06e. 
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nearest.    Next. 

Nearest  denotes  the  closest  proxi- 
mity of  space,  Next  the  proximate 
place  in  order.  The  nearest  house  is 
that  to  which  the  distance  is  the 
shortest,  the  next  house  is  that  to 
which  one  comes  after  the  present  in 
course  or  computation. 

NECESSARY.  Essential.  Re- 
quisite.    Needful. 

Necessary  (Lat.  tiieessarius)  ia  an 
indefinite  term.  N ecessity  may  relate 
to  the  order  and  course  of  Nature, 
or  the  projects  and  designs  of  men, 
or  the  laws  of  thought  and  argumen- 
tation. That  is  necessary  which  is  of 
essential  and  indispensable  obligation. 
Requistte  (Lat.  r^uwtum,  a  trant, 
a  requiretnsnt)  relates  to  some  end, 
whether  of  thought  or  action,  which 
the  requisite  indispensably  subserves. 
Essential  (Lat.  essentia,  essence; 
esie,  to  be)  denotes  what  is  need  Ail  to 
make  a  thing  what  it  is  or  professes 
to  be — ^being  regarded  as  vitally  part 
and  parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  Neces- 
sary relates  to  the  course  of  things ; 
Essential,  to  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  our  conceptions  of  them ; 
RRQuisriE,  to  human  oeliberation  and 
choice.  Needful  is  less  abstract  than 
Necessary,  and  applies  to  personal  re- 
quisites specifically  and  in  aetail.  '*  To 
cross  the  water  is  necessary  in  order 
to  travel  in  France;  but  money  is 
needful  to  travel  at  all."  Necf^ary 
isatermprimarilyoflogic;  Essential 
of  metaphysics^  Requisite,  of  practi- 
cal life.  That  IS  neceasaiT  to  a  thing 
which  the  very  notion  of  it  seems  to 
draw  after  it.  That  is  essential  with- 
out which  it  would  not  fulfil  its  defi- 
nition or  be  what  it  is.  That  is  re- 
quisite without  which  it  would  be  in 
a  condition  of  deficiency  or  want. 

"  A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary 
to  the  pleaaare  and  qniet  of  oar  minds." — 
Tillotson. 

"  Judgment  is  more  essential  to  a  general 
than  courage.'*— Denham. 

"All  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know." 
Milton. 
It  may  be  observed  that  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  employment 
of  Essential  in  the  sense  ot  strongly 
desirable  or  necessary.     Hence  such 
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mtolenble  wlganims  as  that  **  It  ia 
TeiT  enential  to  wrmp  up  one's  self  in 
cold  weather."  It  should  have  been 
either  Requistts  or  Nbcbssary  ;  the 
latter  representing  the  act  as  induced 
by  eircumstances ;  the  former,  by  our 
own  wanU  and  feelings. 
**  All  things  needftd  for  defence  sbonnd." 

DSTDKir. 

The  neediul  is,  generally  speaking, 
that  form  of  the  necessary  which  in- 
Tolves  a  double  object — the  imme- 
diate and  the  remote.  The  necessary 
is  wanted  for  itself,  except  so  fiur  as 
abstract  ends  are  additionally  oon- 
sidersd,  as  happineaa,  comfort,  and 
the  like ;  the  needful,  for  something 
also  to  which  it  conduces. 

NEEDY.    Nbcsssitous. 

Nbkdy  (A.  8.  n§6dj  leanty  e&mpul^ 
fu>fi)and  Necessitous  (iM  Necessary) 
are  both  employed  of  persons  lacking 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  of 
their  station  in  it ;  but  Needy  is  em- 
pla)red  more  directlr  of  the  person, 
ana  NscBssrrous  of  the  condition. 
Hence  necessitous  may  imply  a  casual 
state ;  while  Needy  implies  one  more 
permanent,  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  indiYidual  or  class. 

NEFARIOUS.    Iniquitous. 

These  terms  both  express  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  human 
conduct  or  transactions;  but  Ne- 
r  ARiou8(Lat  n^rtiu^  cx«cra6/«)  points 
more  directly  to  the  intrinsic  badness 
of  the  deed ;  iNiQurrocs  (Lat  XntquuSf 
un/air,  unjuMt)y  to  the  detriment  done 
to  others,  who  are  iuTolved  in  the 
object  or  consequences  of  the  act 
iNiQurrous,  however,  is  quite  applic- 
able also  to  deeds  or  conduct  regarded 
intrinsicall;^.    In  that  case  that  is  ini- 

auitous  which  is  flagrantly  immoral, 
^at  is  nefarious  which  is  regarded  as 
Tiolating  sacred  obligations,  deeds  of 
unhallowed  wrong. 
"  Thni  for  their  own  n^anVnw  ends 
Treed  npon  Freedom  end  her  firiends." 
CumrxHOHAM. 
'*  In  thiseity  (Athens)  there  were  pnrties, 
and  aTowed  <»ie8   too,  for  the  Persiens, 
SiMrtaas,  and  BCaeedoniaos,  supported  each 
or  them  by  one  or  more  demagognes  pen- 
sioned and  bribed  to  this  tniotciCoiw  ser- 
Tioe."— BUBKE. 


[nebdi 

Disregard. 


NEGLECT. 

These  may  be  all  regarded  i 
nouns  and  Terbs.  Neolbct 
negttght,  to  negUety  part,  i 
not  so  poeitiTe  as  Slight  (old  < 
tUhty  smooth,  iimpU),  Neglect  may  be 
the  consequence  of  inattention  or  pre- 
occupation. Slight  of  persons  is  alwajrs 
an  act  of  dislike  and  contempt.  It  is 
not  absolutebr  confined  to  persons  as 
its  object  We  may  slight  as  well  as 
neglect  an  opportunity.  To  nefjplect 
it  IS  to  OTerlook  it;  to  slight  it,  is  to 
think  little  of  it,  and  so  undervalue 
it.  Disregard  relates  more  specifi- 
cally to  what  is  brought  into  per- 
sonal relation  to  one's  self,  and  ha» 
commonly  a  positive  and  deliberate 
force,  amountmg  to  intentional  neg- 
lect, or  the  setting  a  small  value 
on  a  thing,  or  a  voluntary  overiooking 
of  it;  as,  to  disregard  an  insult,  or  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  another,  to  do 
one  an  injury.  We  should  apeak  of 
slighting  rather  then  disregarding  the 
^ood  offices  of  others.  Somo  exercise  of 
judgment,  whether  wisely  or  not,  is 
involved  in  Disregard;  while  Suort 
may  be  the  result  of  prejudice,  and 
neglect,  of  ignorance  or  inattention. 

'*  Thus  said,  he  turned,  and  Satan,  bowiag 

low. 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence   none 

neffleett. 
Took  leaTe."  MiLTOH. 

"  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  haTS- 
been  bred  to  scholastic  professions,  aad 
passed  much  of  their  time  in  i 


where  nothing  but  learning  confers  ho-' 
'     "'  ■  0th( 


nonrs,  to  duvigard  every 
tion."— iidmMcr. 


ler  qualillcA- 
Hear  joar  own  dignity  so  much  pro- 


Bee  jour  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely 

iUghttd, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained.** 

SHAKBSPEJlBX. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.  ViciKiry. 
Proximity.    Propinquity. 

Neighbourhood  ^A.  S.  nsdAgtsdur, 
is  Saxon,  Vicinity  (Lat.  vtctnVtatim, 
otctnus,  a  neighbour)  is  Latin.  Hence,. 
as  commonlynappens,  the  Saxon  term 
is  the  more  comprehensive.  Nsioa- 
bourbooo  is,  in  the  first  place,  em- 
ployed both  of  the  place  or  places  in 
the  yicinity,  and  of  the  persona  in-- 
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habitise  them ;  V icnnrr,  onlj  of  the 
place.  Again,  III  EioHBouRBooD  is  em- 
plojed  to  designate  the  general  near- 
ness or  ooUectiveness  of  persons  or 
objects  among  one  another ;  Vicivmr, 
only  of  the  nearness  of  one  thing  to 
Another,  or  aperaon  to  a  place.  Hence 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  expression ; 
«s,  to  live  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  the  neighbourhood,  no- 
thing more  being  meant  than  phjrsical 
proximity. 
**  Till,  towards  night,  thef  came  aato  a 

pfauiif 
By  which  a  little  hermitatfe  there  laj. 
Far  l^m  all  neighbourhood  the  which  aanoy 

it  may."  Spenskb. 

*'  The  weather  waa  pleaaant,  and  we  daily 
saw  some  of  those  birds  which  are  looked 
vpon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  sneh 
as  boobies,  men-of-war^  tropic  birds,  and 
gattnets.'*--CooK's  Foyoffes, 

Pboximitt  (Lat.  proiYmia,  nsarest) 
is  the  closest  degree  of  nearness,  as 

Propi  NQurr  y  (  Lat.  prUpin^uiu^near) 
€xpresses  only  nearness,  in  general 
and  irrespectiYelj  of  degree ;  while 
neighbourhood  is  social  nearness, 
▼icinit^  topographical  nearness,  ana 
proximity  close  nearness.  As  Neigh- 
bourhood and  ViciNrrv  are  confined  to 
physical  nearness,  Proximiit  and 
Propinquitt  are  applicable  to  moral 
nearness,  as  of  ideas,  time,  kindred. 

"  If  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood." 

DBTDKir. 

**  Hie  ligaments  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
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Iigamenti 
fotie  tonieles  of  the  eye  draw  the  retina 
nearer  to  the  crystalline  hnmonr,  and  by 
their  relaxation  snflfer  it  to  retnm  to  its 
natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  object  in  respect  of  distance  or  pro- 
Jrinqmty.''—RAY. 

NEWS.    TiDIVOS.     iNTELLIOEtrCE. 

News  denotes  what  is  generally 
new  in  the  wsy  of  intelligence  from 
any  or  all  quarters.  This  may  be  in- 
teresting to  ourselyes  in  common  with 
others,  or  it  may  be  wholly  uninterestr 
ing. 

Tidings  are  news  of  what  has  tided 
orbetided  (A.  S.  tid;  ttde,  ttm«),more 
or  less  expected  from  a  particular  quar- 
ter, and  always  personally  interesting. 
As  we  may  have  news  of  a  foreign 
war,  and  tidincs  of  our  friends  en- 
gaged in  it.    News  may  be  good  or 


bad;  but   we  speak  of 
often  than  of  eyil  or  bad  tid 

Intelligence  (Lat.  intelUg^f  to 
wuUntitnd)  is  a  more  formal  word, 
denoting  public  or  official  communi- 
cation of  news,  and  is  always  of  |^ene- 
ral  interest,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
commonly  on  definite  subjects. 

*'  I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  dtaatMa 
of  afhirs,  yon  can  take  pleasure  in  wrttinf 
anything  hot  Hews  "—Spectator. 

**  When  presnmptnons  Spain 
Baptised  her  fleet  invincible  in  rain. 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  donbtftil,  and  r»- 

signed 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxions  mind. 
Asked  of  the  wares  that  broke  i^ion  his 

coast 
'  What  tidinas  f '  and  the  surge  replied,  'All 

lost !  ^**  COWPEB. 

"  My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at  all  hours 
open  to  inUiiiffenoe,  informs  me  that  there 
axe  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being." 


NIGGARDLY.  Miseely.  Ava- 
ricious.    COVETOVS.     SORDin. 

All  these  terms  describe  excess  of 
selfishness  in  the  use  or  acquisition  of 
money  or  ralnable  possessions.  The 
Niooardly  man  (loel.  hnoggr,  nig- 
gard, sparing)  is  bard  upon  others; 
the  Miserly  man  (lAt,  mXter.  misers 
able),  upon  himself  as  well.  He  lires 
only  for  his  hoard. 

The  Ataricious  (Lat.  ^vdrYtia,  atu- 
n'M,)  is  simply  rapacious  for  himself; 
the  CoYBTOus  (0.  Fr.  covoiter,  to  covet, 
Lat.  cUpidut,  desirous  of)  JBao  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  oualit^  of  the 
miser  starrinr  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
is  more  ridicmous  than  pitiable :  that 
of  the  niggardly  man,  the  more  pitiable 
and  hateful;  for  he  woula  profit 
though  others  should  starve,  that  of 
the  avaricious  and  covetous,  the  mora 
fiDrmidable.  Avarice  is  greediness; 
but  covetonsness  would  snatch  the 
food  from  another's  mouth.  The  ava- 
ricious man  is  a  man  of  cares  and  de- 
sires :  the  covetous  man,  one  of  envy 
and  aesign. 

Sordid  (Lat.  sordiduSf  foul)  ex- 
presses the  sacrifice  or  loss  of  what  is 
noble,  and  the  adontion  of  what  is 
mean  in  feeling  ana  conduct  in  refe- 
rence to  the  acquisition  of  gain.  As 
the  covetous  man  is  desirous  of  ap- 
propriating the  wealth  of  others,  so 
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the  avaridous  man  is  simply  inordi* 
natelj  desirous  of  gain.  The  aya- 
ricious  sre  easer  to  get,  and  hug  it 
when  got.  The  ooyetous  are  also 
eager  to  obtain,  but  not  so  desirous  of 
keeping.  The  ayaricious  are  never 
pronise,  but  the  covetous  may  be^  and 
majr  even  be  spendthrifts,  desiring 
the  wealth  of  others  that  they  may 
squander  it  or  keep  it.  As  the  cha- 
racter of  the  avaricious  and  covetous 
are  more  concerned  with  acquiring, 
so  the  nij^^dly  is  more  concernea 
with  retaining.  The  niggardly  man 
finds  it  hard  to  part  with  ois  money, 
and  would  cheapen  as  far  as  possible 
the  just  claims  of  others  upon  him; 
while  with  the  miser  all  thoughts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
either  himself  or  others,  sre  second  to 
the  dominant  idea  of  mere  hoarding, 
to  which  the  claim  of  hunger  itself  is 
often  made  to  give  way. 

'*  On  th«  other  lide  there  is  not  in  N»- 
toxe  anything  to  remotdjr  diatant  from  Gkxl, 
or  eo  extremelj  opposite  to  Him,  aa  a 
grsedj,  griping  m^pj^rrf."— Basrow. 

"  For  the  take  of  collecting  what  it  nerer 
to  be  need,  and  adding  to  hiibelored  heap, 
the  mtur  will  forego  Uiecomforte«  the  con- 
veniencee,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, and  Tolontarily  submit  all  his  dart 
to  the  penuries  and  ansterities  of  a  mendi- 
cant."—Hours. 

<*  Still,  however  (said  Asem),  the  inha- 
bitants most  be  happjr.  Each  is  contented 
with  his  own  possessions,  nor  avarieknuly 
endearoars  to  heap  up  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  his  own  snbsistenee :  and  each 
has  therelbre  leisure  for  pitying  those  that 
stand    in    need  of  compassion.''— Golik 


"  The  difference  between  avarice  and  eo» 
veitiee  is  this,  eaceittce  is  for  to  coveit 
swiehe  things  as  thon  hast  not,  and  ara- 
xioe  is  to  withholde  and  keep  swiehe  things 
as  thon  hast  withont  rightful  nede."— 
Ghauckb. 

**  Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritlesa  outcast.^ 

SouTHKT,  Anti-Jaoobin. 

"  The  miur  will  forego  the  comforts,  the 
conTenienees,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of 
ezistenee.'*— He 


NIGHTLY.    Nocturnal. 

NioRTLT  is  derived  directly  from 
the  English  word ni|gAt;  Nocturnal, 
from  the  lAt.  noetem,  night,  whence 
noetumu*.  Yet  th^  are  somewhat 
differently  employee!.    The  former  is 


SYNONYMS  [nightly] 

a  term  of  more  familiar  character 
than  the  latter ;  but  a  further  differ- 
ence is  discernible,  flowing,  howeyer, 
from  the  same  difference  of  origin. 
Nightly  means  simply,  at  time  of 
night,  or  every  night;  while Nocrua* 
nal  means,  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  night.  A  nightly  visit.  The  noc- 
turnal habits  of  some  birds,  insects,, 
and  quadrupeds. 

NOMINATE.     Appoint. 

As  applied  to  the  Appointment  to 
certain  offices,  the  Nomination  (Lat. 
hbrntnare,  to  name)  commonly  stands 
to  the  Appointment  (O.  Fr.  apointer^ 
to  appoint;  Low  Lat.  appunctor* }  as 
the  first  step  to  the  completion.  The 
appointment  consists  in  the  Ibnnal 
conferring  of  office  in  a  regular 
method ;  the  nomination,  in  the  right 
of  naming  the  individual  to  be  so  ap- 
{Minted.  Where  there  is  no  discre- 
tion left,  the  nomination  is  virtually, 
but  not  formally  or  legally,  the  ap- 
pointment. But  there  are  cases  m 
which  the  two  are  distinct ;  aa  where 
a  person  or  a  corporate  body  has  the 
right  of  nominating  more  than  one 
person  to  an  office,  out  of  which  one 
IS  selected  by  a  higher  power  for  the 
appointment. 

*'  The  nomination  of  penons  to  plaees 
being  a  prerogatiTe  of  the  king."— Clabxv- 

DON. 

"The  accusatious  against  Columbus 
gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that 
a  commissioner  was  ampointed  to  repair  to 
Bispaniola,  and  to  inspect  into  his  coot- 
duct  ."— BOBXBTSOX. 

NOTE.  Annotation.  Comment. 
Commentary.     Observation.     Ra- 

MARK. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  other  terms  nere 
gpven,  Notb  (Lat.  ntita,  a  morfc)  is 
always  written^  being  either  a  brief 
writing  to  sssist  the  memory^  or  a 
mar|pnal  comment  or  explanation.  It 
is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  word  which 
is  more  fully  expressed  by  Annota- 
tion, especially  m  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  a  text. 

CoMMENT(Lat  aHnm\(!ntsrt,part,com- 
mentto,  to  reJUet  upon)  has  a  less  sys- 
tematic meaning,  and  denotes  the 
expression  of  anything  whidi   may 


[notes] 

casually  sag^est  itself  a^  worth  mak- 
ing  in  relation  to  what  is  said  or 
written,  and  may  be  itself  either 
written  or  said.  The  purpose  of  com- 
ment is  elucidation.  When  the  com- 
ment is  only  spoken  as  well  as  casual, 
and  has  relation  rather  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  to  its  inter- 
pretation, it  may  be  called  an  Obser- 
vation or  Remark.  This  last  (Fr. 
remarquerj  to  remark)  is  of  more  gene- 
ral meanmg  still,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed of  anything  by  way  of  ob- 
servation, eyen  where  no  explanation 
or  illustration  is  intended,  and  by 
way  of  reference  to  any  subject  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  it,  or  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  it. 

Obsbrvation  (Lat.  ob$ervdtidnemf  a 
vcatehingf  a  remark)  is  not  only  not 
explanatory,  but  presupposes  a  com- 
plete understandmg  of  the  matter 
upon  which  the  observation  is 
founded. 

Commentary  (lAt.  commentariif  and 
'ria,  note-bix^f  memoirs)  is  a  systema- 
tic collection  of  comments  in  a  literary 
form,  and  by  way  of  explanation  and 
illustration.  In  the  title  "Cesar's 
Commentaries,"  the  term  bears  the 
meaning  of  memoirs  of  particular 
transactions.  Its  more  ordinarjr  mean- 
ing is  that  of  a  book  of  expositions  on 
the  work  of  an  author.  Certain  dif- 
ferences are  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice between  the  verbs  to  Observe  and 
to  Remark  .  To  remark  is  slighter  than 
to  observe,  and  a  remark  slighter 
than  an  observation.  I  may  make  a 
casual  remark  which  is  yerjr  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  under 
consideration ;  hence  such  phrases 
as,  "  I  may  as  well  remark  in  pass- 
ing." To  remark  is  to  note  down 
casually ;  to  observe  is  to  note  down 
more  carefully.  A  phenomenon  in 
the  heavens  may  be  remarked  by  a 
casual  spectator,  and  if  it  be  con- 
spicuous can  hardly  escape  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  by  an  astronomer. 
Observation  often  follows  upon  re- 
mark, and  is  the  analysis  or  expan- 
sion of  it.  "Did  you  remark  the 
level  of  the  thermometer  yesterday 
at  mid-day  ?  "  "  No,  I  did  not ;  but  I 
will  observe  it  more  carefully  to-day." 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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The  careful  general  remarks  those 
individuals  who  behave  with  bravery, 
while  he  observes  the  operations  of 
the  enemy.  Observe  is  commonly 
more  general,  remark  more  specific. 
Some  persons  observe  the  conduct 
and  beliayiour  of  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking  upon  their  faults. 

NOTES.    Remarks.    Considera- 
tions.   Observations.    Reflexions. 

Taking  these  terms  in  their  literary 
connexion.  Notes  contain  something 
short  and  precise.  Remarks  show 
that  a  distinction  or  selection  of  one 
or  more  points  has  been  made.  Ob- 
servations designate  some  matter  of 
criticism  and  research.  Reflexions 
are  thoughts  added  to  those  of  the 
author.  Notes  are  often  necessary. 
Remarks  are  sometimes  useful.  Oo- 
seryations  ought  to  be  erudite,  and 
reflexions  j  ust.  Notes  are  commonly 
explanatory.  They  are  called  for  by 
obscurity  of  expression  or  recondite- 
ness  of  allusion,  or  unfamiliarity  of 
subject-matter ;  as  when  manners  and 
customs  have  much  changed  from 
those  of  the  period,  or  are  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  country  of  the  author. 
Remarks  may  serve  to  set  the  sub- 
ject of  the  text  in  a  stronger  light, 
as  turniiu^  on  some  particular  point 
worthy  of^otice.  Historical  observa- 
tions tend  to  clear  up  some  historical 
allusions,  while  an  observation  on  a 
peculiarity  of  s^leor  expression  will 
prevent  its  being  overlooked.  Re- 
flexions, being  of  a  gratuitous  charac- 
ter, need  to  be  very  pertinent,  or  they 
may  supplant  and  obscure  the  origi- 
nal thoughts  of  the  author.  Notes 
should  be  short  and  clear,  for  their 
object  is  to  explain,  and  if  extended 
they  become  commentaries.  Remarks 
should  be  new,  useful,  critical.  The 
two  defects  of  a  remark  are  triteness 
and  uninterestingness ;  (.e.  saying  in 
the  first  instance  what  the  world 
knows,  and  in  the  second  what  it  does 
not  care  to  know.  Observations 
should  be  luminous,  curious;  for  their 
object  is  to  draw  forth  what  is  fine,  • 
to  elucidate  what  is  obscure,  to  draw 
attention  to  what  is  interesting,  to 

give  prominence  to  what  is  concealed. 
ONsioERATioNS  ought  to  hsve  the  op* 
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pofitechurieter  to  notes.  Theyiboald 
be  fttll  and  profound,  and  only  on 
matten  in  tbemselyes  cmutderahte, 
Reflexiona  ahould  be  natural  and  eaa 7 
witbout  being  trifial,  ezpreased  in  a 
manner  new  and  pointra,  lolid  and 
jadicioui  ratber  tban  subtle  and  in- 
genious, flowing  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  and  imprinting  tbemaelves 
upon  the  mind. 

NOTIFY.    BioNirr.    CBinrr. 

To  Notify  (  Lat.  notHfteire,  to  make 
known)  is  to  Signipy  (Lat.  signifteart) 
in  a  formal,  perspicuous,  and  authen- 
tic manner,  so  tmit  the  thing  shall  be 
not  only  known  but  indubitable,  cer- 
tain, notorious.  That  which  is  signi- 
fied to  us  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of. 
That  which  is  notified  to  us  we  cannot 
elude.  One  generally  signifies  inten- 
tions, and  notifies  orders  or  desires. 
The  word  Notxpy  is  sometimes  used, 
after  the  analogy  of  Cbrtipy,  directly 
upon  the  person^  as,  to  notify  the 
meeting.  Sionipy  is  not  so  employed, 
but  has  an  impersonal  use  of  its  own ; 
it  does  not  signify  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Certipy  is  the  most  for- 
mal ;  **  I  certify  "  some  fact,  and  the 
e$rtjficau  will  be  used  in  some  matter 
of  business :  it  may  even  be  necessary 
that  I  shall  have  first  sworn  to  its 
truth  before  a  magistrate. 

NOTORIOUS.    NoTBD. 

While  Noted  is  reserved  for  that 
which  is  well  known,  favourabljr  or 
eminently,  Notoriovs  (Lat.  notoria, a 
notice,  iMictis  employed  toezpress  what 
is  publicly  kuQwn,  and  universally  in 
men's  mouths,  commonly,  though 
not  invariably,  with  an  unfavourable 
meaning.  But  this  is  only  a  rough 
distinction.  The  case  seems  to  oe 
affected  by  the  question  whether  the 
matter  is  one  of  fiicts  or  persons.  At 
least,  Notorious  is  never  used  of  what 
is  known  purely  for  good.  We  speak 
indiscriminately  of  a  notorious  or  a 
noted  fact,  but  not  person ;  nor  are 
virtue  and  excellence  ever  said  to  be 
notorious.  Notorious  is  that  which 
is  so  well  known  that  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  it  is  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  certainty.  It  is  a  term 
of  anciem  civil  law. 


8TKONTM8  [kOTIPT] 

NOXIOUS.  HrBTTtfi.  Pnajr- 
DiciAL.  Pernicious.  DcraimirTAi. 
Dbleteriovs.    Injurious. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  in  Aeir 
application  ar«  Hurtpul  (aw  UrnT) 
and  Injurious,  of  which  the  others 
may  be  regarded  as  modifieetiooa. 

Noxious  (Lat.  futriiu.  irom  mm, 
Kurt)  is  applied  physically  and  ana- 
logously to  physioal  infiaencen,  and 
to  what  is  like  them  in  morala,  as  a 
noxious  air  or  climate ;  noxious  prin- 
ciples or  prsctioes. 

PBBjuDiciAL(Lat.  frt^kdteuUi»y  he- 
Umging  to  a  preceding  judgimenty  with 
an  implied  unfavourable  chaFScter, 
formea  beforehand)  bears  specific  re- 
lation to  some  particular  nature,  action, 
or  operation  as  prejudicial  to  charac- 
ter, interest,  health,  life. 

Pebnicious  (Lat.  penUcwstu  ;  per^ 
nieieSf  deetruetion)  denotes  that  which 
tends,  by  its  injurious  qualitj,  to  the 
destruction  of  its  subject. 

Dbtrimental  (lAt.  detnmeHtum^ 
/o»,  harmy  from  ditir^,  to  wear  ewojr 
or  impair)  is  leas  strong  than  Pernh 
ciousy  and  denotes  a  tendency^  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  impair  and  diminish 
in  force  or  value. 

Deleterious  (Lat.  deUre^  to  aboUtk, 
annihiiate)  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  purely  phyaical  side  of  Pebnicious, 
as  ^'deletenous  medicines."  and  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  000- 
nexion  with  the  life  and  health  of 
men. 

**  Agmin  it  is  arged  that  Nature  has  not 
only  produced  many  motunm  and  poiaoaou 
herba,  bnt  also  destmetive  and  deTonring 
animals,  whoae  aUrength  •nrpaaaetb  that  <» 
men."— CuDWOBTH. 

*'  Charles  II.  had  great  Tieea«  bnt  aearce 
any  virtnet  to  correct  them ;  he  had  in 
him  some  vices  which  were  less  hmr^U, 
whirh  oonected  his  more  kair^/ml  ones."— 

BUBHXT. 

«*  That  which  in  the  first  instance  is  pre- 
Judicial  may  be  excellent  in  iu  remoter 
operation;  and  its  excetlenoe  may  arise 
even  IVom  the  ill  effects  it  prodvees  in  the 
b«gianing.''-.BuRKB. 

"  He  who  haa  Tented  a  psmicsditf  doc 
trine,  or  pnblbhcd  an  ill  book*  most  know 
that  his  gnilt  and  his  life  determine  not 
together. —Sours. 

"  Thongh  every  man  hath  a  property  in 
his  goods,  he  most  not  nse  them  m  ditri- 
metu  of  the  commonwealth."— i8lteee7yia2c 
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*'  In  some  places  thoM  plants  which  axe 
•entirelf  poiMuxons  at  home  loee  their  dele- 
teriems  quality  by  being  carried  abroad.**— 

Ch>LD6XXTH. 

"We  natnralljr  lore  exeeUence  whererer 
we  Me  it )  but  the  enrioiis  man  hates  it, 
and  wishes  to  be  superior  to  others,  not  hj 
THistng  himself  by  honest  means,  but  by 
injur&usly  pnWiag  them  down.'* — ^BSA.TTIX. 

NUMBER.    Count. 

These  terms  Number  (being  de- 
rived from  Lat.  nhmiirdr$f  nftm^rta,  a 
number^  and  Count  (from  Fr.  comp' 
tery  anu  eontery  the  Lat.  comptltarty  to 
compute)  may  often  be  employed 
«trietly  in  the  place  of  Count,  as  to 
nuqiber  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  (or 
to  count  it) ;  but  Number  (to  say  no- 
thing ofsucb  a  phrase  as,  ''To  num- 
ber houses  in  a  street,"  meaning,  to 
fix  numbers  upon  them)  has  also  the 
force  of  presenting  as  the  result  of 
computation;  as,  "The  army  num- 
bered fifty  thousand."  It  has  also  a 
more  rhetorical  and  solemn  character 
than  Count  in  the  sense  of  to  pass  into 
a  previously  existing  number ;  as, 
**  He  was  numbered  with  the  dead.*^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  devoid  of  that 
force  of  reckoning,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  estimation,  which  belongs  to 
CouNT^  as  in  such  a  phrase  as,  '*  I 
count  It  simple  foUv; "  and  expresses 
no  more  than  arithmetical  computa- 
tion or  addition.  I  number  denotes 
the  same  thing  as  I  tell  off,  not,  I  es- 
timate. 

NUMERAL.    Numerical. 

Numeral  means  of  or  belonging  to 
numbers,  and  is  applied  to  terms, 
especially  of  grammar ;  as  a  numeral 
adjective.  Numerical  is  of  or  be- 
longing to  number  in  the  abstract; 
as  a  numerical  difference — a  difference 
of  number,  as  distinguished,  for  in- 
stance, from  one  of  quality.  The  dif- 
ference between  six  oranges  and  eight, 
where  all  are  of  equal  size  and  good- 
ness, would  be  numerical. 


0. 

OATH.    Vow. 

Oath  (A.  8.  d^)  belongs  to  engage- 
ments with  men ; 


Vow  (Fr.  vcui)  to  engagements 
made  directly  with  God.  In  the  oath 
one  takes  God  to  witness  to  one's  en- 
gagement with  our  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  effects  of  His  vengeance 
if  one  should  violate  one's  undertak- 
ing. But  in  a  vow  one  voluntarily 
enters  upon  an  engagement  with  Goo, 
and  employs  the  vow  to  make  the  ob- 
ligation more  binding,  and  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  it  more  criminal.  The 
oath  is  an  ascititious  bond  by  which 
one  renders  men  more  sure  of  one's 
good  faith.  Jephthah  kept  religiously 
the  rashest  of  all  vows.  Joshua  kept 
his  promise  to  the  Gibeonites  with  all 
the  strictness  of  an  oath.  Yet  the 
oath  should  be  only  in  relation  to 
things  lawful  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  vow  which  violates  a  law  of 
nature  is  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a 
vow. 

OBDURATE.  Hardened,  Cal- 
lous. Obstinate.  Pertinacious. 
Contumacious. 

While  Hardened  is  the  most 
general  term,  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Obstinate,  may  be  re- 
garded as  modifications  of  it.  We 
speak  of  persons  or  their  feelings  as 
hardened  when  we  mean  to  express 
the  result  of  habituation,  and  this 
actively  or  passively^  as,  hardened  in 
vice;  nardened  agamst  impressions, 
as,  for  instance,  scenes  of  suffering. 

Callous  {'Fr,eaUeux;  L%L caUbsiUy 
thick'ddnnedy  fi^m  eallum,  ealluSy  the 
thick  skin  of  animal  bodies)  commonly 
denotes  rather  insensibility  through 
nature  or  habituation,  than  any  blunt- 
ing of  the  moral  feelings.  Tliis  latter 
use,  however,  is  not  excluded,  as  in 
the  phrase,  '^  A  callous  conscience." 

Obdurate  (Lat.  obdhrdrey  part,  ob- 
durdtutf  to  harden)^  on  theoUier  hand, 
denotes  the  state  of  being  hardened 
against  moral  influences.  They  rise 
in  meaning  in  the  following  order: 
Callous  (Quotes  a  deadening  of  the 
seasibilities ;  H  arden  bd,  a  settled  dis- 
regard of  and  habit  of  resistance 
against  the  claims  of  persuasion,  duty, 
and  sympathy ;  Obdu  r  ate,  a  moral  de- 
termmation  in  opposition  to  both 
moral  principle  and  natural  feeling. 
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Obstinati  (lAt  obtdndtuSf  r$tolut€f 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense)  is  more  purely 
menul  than  moral,  and  denotes  such 
inflexible  conduct  as  consists  in  stand- 
ing out  against  persuasion^  instruc- 
tion, entreaty,  and,  bjr  an  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  term,  against  attack. 
PaRTiNACious  (Lat.  pertinaeem,v€ry 
tenacious)  represents  obstinacy,  as  it 
were,  from  the  dther  or  opposite 
point  of  view.  As  obstinacy  consists 
in  holding  out,  sopertinacity  consists 
in  holding  on,  Tne  man  who  reite- 
rates and  clings  to  his  own  purpose  or 
opinion  ia  pertinacious;  the  man  who 
does  so  in  airect  opposition  to  external 
influence  is  obstinate. 

Contumacious  (lAt.  eontUmacem, 
haughty,  ttubbom)  expresses  the  resis- 
tance to  the  demanas  of  constituted 
authority. 

"  The  ear  is  wanton  and  nngoremed,  and 
the  heart  ineolent  and  obdurate,  till  the  one 
is  pierced,  and  the  other  made  tender  by 
affliction.  **— 8outh. 

"  Tell  such  people  of  a  world  after  this, 
of  their  being  accoontable  for  their  actions* 
and  of  the  Graspel  dennociations  of  damna- 
tion upon  all  who  lead  sach  ungodly  lives 
without  repentance ;  thej  are  Mrdened  to 
CTerTthing  of  this  kind."— OiLPiir,  iSkr- 
moTU, 

**  Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for 
sharpness  of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
the  conscience  is  grown  cai2oiM."— L'Ea- 
TRANOS. 

"  So  was  both  sides  with  f^>8tinate  despite. 
With  like  rerange,  and  neither  party 
*^       " "  DAinsL. 
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dience  may  be  absolutely  forced.  Sab- 
mission  must  always  be  to  tomt  extent 
involuntary,  though  the  submisaioa 
may  be  coerced,  and  so  repugnant  to 
one's  feelings.  Obed  ience  may  be  invo- 
luntary, or  even  contrary  to  one's  wiU. 
Real  obedience  to  an  order  may  be 
the  result  of  a  feigned  submis-sion  to 
the  autliority  which  gives  it.  Obe- 
dience is  from  time  to  time  in  the  de- 
tails of  action.  Submission  is  once 
for  all.  A  child  may  obey  to-day  and 
disobey  to-morrow.  Such  an  one  is 
not  strictly  in  submission  to  his  pa- 
rents. Submission  commonly  proceeds 
from  the  character  and  dispoaitioiiy 
obedience  from  duty  or  principle. 
Obedience  does  not  imply  to  so  great 
an  extent  aa  submission,  the  surren* 
der  of  the  will  to  another.  One  obeys 
the  precepts  of  religion.  Men  some- 
times submit  their  reason  to  &itfa« 
Where  submission  is  mentioned  it  is 
in  its  humility;  where  obedience  is 
mentioned  it  is  in  the  recognition  of 
and  co-operative  with  right. 

OBEDIENT.  CoMPUAXT.  Yikld- 
ING.  SuBMissivs.  Dutiful.  Ob- 
sequious. 

Obedient  (Lat.  )Sbedientem,  part. 
ofjibidire,  to  o^y)  involves  a  relatio]>- 
ship  of  inferiority  to  another,  and  a 
recognized  physical  or  moral  lubaer- 
viency;  but  the  moral  power  is  the 


"  Disputes  with  men  pertinacioutly  obsti- 
nate in  their  principles  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  irksome."— Hums. 

"Now,  these  courts  being  thus  esta- 
blished in  the  Chnreh,  when  any  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  them,  he  is  cited  to 
appear  there,  which  if  he  neglect  or  refbse 
to  do,  he  is  pronounced  eontumadous."-^ 
Bkvsridqb. 

OBEDIENCE.    Submission. 

Obedience  (Lat.  >ibcdientia)  is  an 
action.  Submission(  Lat.  gubmissionem) 
is  a  result  of  the  will.  It  may  be 
passive  while  obedience  is  necesaarilv 
active.  One  submits  to  an  evil  which 
there  seems  no  possibilitv  of  removing. 
One  obevs  a  law  in  doing  what  it 
oommandSy  or  in  avoiding  wnat  it  for- 
bids. Obedience  is  to  will,  authority, 
law,  submission  is  to  power.    Obe- 


media  through  which  their  will  is  ex-« 
pressed  and  made  known  to  us.  It  is 
only  by  analogy  that  the  ship  is  said 
to  obey  the  helm,  or  a  body  to  &11  iu 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.. 

Compliant  (verb  comply ,  not  con- 
nected with  plif  and  p/tant,  but  ori^. 
from  Lat.  compLertf  to  complete)  indi- 
cates more  equslity  between  the  par- 
ties, than  Obedient.  As  obedience 
stands  to  law,  command,  injunction, 
or  precept,  so  compliance  stands  to 
wisnes,  desures,  demands,  requests^' 
proposals,  and  the  like. 

Yielding  (A.  S.  geldan^  to  pay)  itt 
a  term  expressive  of  the  natural  dia-« 
posiuon  or  tendency  to  comply,  andr 
mvolves  commonly  some  weakness  of 
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nature  and  incapacity  of  resistance  to 
the  will  of  another,  where  such  resis- 
tance is  lawful  or  needful. 

Submissive  (  Lat.  rubmittlire,  to  lower, 
to  lower  one's  self)  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Obedient,  and  carries  the  mean- 
ing of  prospective  obedience  or  com- 
pliance with  possible  as  well  as  actual 
commands  or  desires  of  another. 

DuTipcL  (duti/f  that  tDhich  is  due, 
Fr.  dii)  denotes  that  character  of  act, 
conduct,  or  disposition  which  allows 
itself  to  be  swaved  b}r  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  a  moral  relationship,  involv- 
ing the  right  of  the  one  partj  to  sub- 
mission, ooedience,  or  deference,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  other  party  to 
render  it  without  coercion,  but  by 
the  understood,  rather  than  expressed, 
power  of  control. 

Obseqi'ious  (Lat.  ohs&quidsus,  com,' 
^laisant)  has  now  lost  its  original  use, 
m  which  it  was  equivalent  to  Com- 
pliant, and  has  lapsed  into  the  unfa- 
Tourable  meaning  of  over-compliant, 
or  demonstratively,  over-oourteously, 
and  almost  servilely  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  another. 
*'  Yet  to  whate'er  above  was  fated, 

ObedienUy  he  bowed  his  soul ; 
For  what  au-boonteoos  Hearen  created. 

He  thoQght  Heaven  coaly  shonid  control.'* 

COWPBR. 

"  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  Dnke 
of  Norfolk,  to  show  how  eompliant  he  was 
to  the  hnmonrs  of  the  princes  which  he 
eerved,  did  as  dezterooslv  complj  with  his 
prodigality  as  he  had  formerly  with  his 
Ikther's  sparingness."— BuBirXT. 

'*That  yiekUngrtestt  whatever  founda- 
tions it  might  lay  to  the  disadvantage  of 
posterity,  was  a  speeiflc  to  preserve  us  in 
peace  in  his  own  time.'*— Lord  HALlTiix. 

'*  He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  stdnnitfive  channs. 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles  when  he  impregns   the 

clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers."  MiLTOX. 

"  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully 
bearing  with  his  mother's  ill-humour." — 
Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watson. 

"  The  common  people  have  not  yet  con- 
tracted that  obsequiousness  and  submission 
which  the  rigour  of  their  government,  if  no 
revolution  occurs  to  redress  it,  must  in  time 
reduce  them  to."— Observer. 

OBIX)QUY.    Contumely. 

The  contemptuous  speaking  against 


another  is  common  to  these  words;; 
but  while  Obloquy  denotes  disparage- 
ment generally  ( Lat.  obGiguiy  to  speak 
against).  Contumely  (Lat.  conttt- 
melia)  involves  the  unmerited  treat- 
ment of  another,  accompanied  with* 
disrespect.  A  person  may  be  pub- 
licly spoken  against  out  of  his  own- 
hearing,  in  which  case  he  still  incurs 
obloquy ;  but  contumely  is  shown  to 
his  face,  and  is  not  confined  to  words. 

"  That  particular  sort  of  nbloquv  which 
is  called  detraction  or  backbiting.  — BaRt 
aow. 

"  Nothing  agmvates  tyranny  so  much- 
as  eon^MmeZy."— jBubks. 

OBSEQUIES.    Funeral. 

These  terms  express  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  thing 

Funeral  (L.  I-At,  fimXrHlia,  pl.^ 
thines  belonging  to  a  funeral,  funus, 
-Ms)  represents  the  interment  of  the- 
dead  as  accompanied  by  its  proper 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  attendance. 

Obsequies  .(Lat.  obs^uia)  is  the 
same  funeral  solemnity  regarded  as 
the  last  duty  performed  to  a  deceased 
person.  The  idea  of  obsequies  is  that 
of  respectful  valediction;  that  of  fune- 
ral is  mournful  ceremony. 
"  But  von  must  know,  your  father  lost  a 

father. 
That  father  loet,  lost  his ;  and  his  survivor 

bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  oteegiuottt  sorrow." 

Shakbspsarb. 
**  The  ,fitneral  bake-meats  coldly  fumish'd 

forth 
The  marriage  table."  Ibid. 

OBSERVANCE.    Observation. 

Observance  (Lat.  observantia,  ob^ 
servance  of  duties,  retpeet)  is  the  due 
rendering  to  rule,  law,  custom,  or 
occasioTK  a  formal  or  practical  recog- 
nition. 1  he  observance  of  sacred  days; 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  or  the  laws. 

Observation  (Lat.  observdtibnem) 
is  simply  the  act  of  close  and  attentiva 
contemplation,  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming closely  acquainted  with  the 
object;  as,  the  observation  of  the 
heavens.  The  intention  of  an  obser- 
vance is  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  or 
religious  duty ;  the  intention  of  ob« 
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serration  is  to  aoquire  or  retain  ex- 
actly  some  additional  fact  for  the  in- 
foimation  of  ounelree  or  the  instruc- 
tion of  others. 

"  Sinee  the  obUgatioB  vpon  ChritUau  to 
conwly  with  the  zeligioos  observance  of 
Saaday  tiMm  from  the  public  umo  of  the 
fiutitiitioii«  and  the  aathoritT  of  the  apos- 
tolic praetioe,  the  manner  of  ttbeerring  it 
«oa«ht  to  be  that  which  beet  foliUe  these 
neee,  and  eonforms  theneareit  to  this  prae- 
tice."— Palky. 

'*  The  difference  between  experiment  and 
.ebeervatioH  consists  merely  in  the  compara< 
tiTe  rapidity  with  which  they  aoeomplith 
their  diicoveries,  or  rather  in  the  compara- 
tive  command  we  pomese  orer  them  as  in- 
strvments  for  the  larsstifstion  of  truth.** 

— •ffKWABT. 

OBSERVE.    Kebp.    Fulfil. 

These  words  are  synonymous  as 
they  express  in  conunon  the  practical 
regard  of  a  oommandment,  rule,  or 
law.  The  literal  sense  of  OasERva 
(Lat.  obtenktn)  istokeep  hefin«  one's 
-eyes,  to  pay  attention  to. 

To  Keep  (0.  Eng.  kgpen.  A.  S. 
eipan)  is  to  hold  in  one's  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  presenring.  maintaining,  or 
•defending  unimpairea. 

The  idea  of  Fulfilling  is  that  of 
filling  up,  completing,  consummating. 
You  ohsenre  the  law  by  your  atten* 
tion  in  executing  that  which  it  pre- 
aerihes.  You  keep  it  by  the  continual 
care  you  exercise  that  it  shall  not  be 
Tiohited  in  any  point.  You  fulfil  it 
by  exactness  in  entirely  supplying  all 
that  it  supposes,  and  sffordmg  all  the 
action  which  it  requires. 

To  obserre  a  rule  or  law  marin 
generally  fidelitv  in  the  discharge  of 
•one's  duty.  To  keep  it  marks  perseve- 
rance and  sustainea  regard.  To  fulfil 
it  points  to  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
sult. 

We  ohsenre  customs,  traditions, 
casual  precepto,  as  9.g,  the  ordinance  of 
keeping  certain  days  holy.  We  keep 
laws  or  obligations  which  are  perpe- 
tually binding,  and  so  might  be  at  any 
moment  violirted,  ss  the  auuriage  tow  : 
we  keep  the  obligation  to  accomplish 
■an  engagement,  or  to  fulfil  a  task. 
One  keeps  silence  by  persistently 
■avoiding  the  breaking  of  it.  One 
observes  silence  when  it  is  imposed 
by  injunction  or  analogously  by  ctr- 
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cumstances.  The  former  may  have 
in  it  more  of  obttinMcy  than  right. 
The  latter  is  at  least  in  obedience  to 
principle^  or  allegiance  to  another. 
Fulfil  belongs  rather  to  moral,  as 
Keep  and  Observe  to  legal  requira- 
ments. 

OBSTACLE.    Impedimbkt. 

The  following  remarks  may  be 
added  to  what  hss  already  been  aaid 
under  the  head  of  Difficulty. 

The  Obstacle (o6«taciUum)  is  soine> 
thing  before  you,  which  stops  joor 
progress. 

The  Impeoimemt  (Lat.  impedmm^ 
tttiii)i8here  and  there,aroniid  and  about 
you,  to  detain  you  in  vour  movemeota. 
In  order  to  advance,  the  former  must  be 
surmounted,  the  latter  removed.  An 
obstacle  implies  to  some  extent  the 
idess  of  greatness,  importance,  power 
of  resistance.  Hence  caSbrts  are  needed 
to  surmount  it,  or  to  destroy  it  in  order 
to  psss  over  it.  The  impediment  im^ 
plies  somethinp^  inconvenient,  annov- 
ing,  embarrassmg,  hence  it  must  be 
got  rid  of  and  taken  away ;  like  an 
ample  garment  which  prevents  free- 
dom ofaction,  or  a  chain  which  fiettera 
the  limbs.  The  obstacle  belongs  to 
important  matters  and  great  enter- 
prises and  difficulties.  The  impedi- 
ment belonss  rather  to  common  mat- 
ters and  ordinary  difficulties.  An  im- 
pediment is  vexatious.  An  obataels 
ma^  even  provoke  to  conntfe  and  ad- 
ditional effort.  The  timi{  unenter- 
prising^ person  sees  many  obstacles. 
The  indifierent  person,  who  wants 
heart,  will  see  many  impedimenta. 

OCCASION.  Occurrence.  Cok- 
JUNCTURE.    Case.    Circumstance. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oecostdiism)  is  em- 
ployed of  anv  new  event,  whether  it 
present  itselr  or  is  purposely  sought, 
and  in  a  sense  quite  indefinite  as  to 
time  or  object. 

Occurrence  (Lat  oeeurtitref  to  run 
again*t)iB  employed  only  of  that  which 
comes  without  our  seeking,  and  in 
fixed  relation  to  the  present  time. 

CoNJUNCTURB(Lat.  cor^functwra;  eon- 
Jungirtf  to  join  together^  marks  a 
situation  which  has  resulted  from  a 
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•onoraiw  of  events,  matters  of  busi- 
ness, or  matters  of  interest. 

Casb  (Lat.  eoiui,  dUDtn,  to  fall)  is 
employeid  to  express  the  foundation 
of  the  afiair,  with  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  nature  and  speciality  of 
the  thing. 

Circumstance  (Lat.  cireumttantia^ 
a  mrroundingy  an  attribute)  denotes 
something  which  stands  related  to 
another,  as  an  accessory  to  the  main 
transaction.  Occasions  are,  generally 
•peaking,  common  or  uncommon, 
usual  or  unusual,  ordinaiy  or  extra- 
ordinary. Occurrences  are  expected 
or  unexpected,  singular  or  unremark- 
able, welcome  or  unwelcome.  Con- 
junctures are  adTantageous  or  unto- 
ward. A  ease  is  important  or  un- 
important, simple  or  complicated, 
common  or  uncommon,  ^od  or  bad. 
A  circumstance  is  trivial  or  grave, 
im^rtant  or  unimportant,  pressing 
or  mmiaterial,  relevant  or  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  An  occasion 
is  i,  time  for  action.  An  occurrence 
for  speculation.  A  conjuncture  for 
prudent  management.  A  case  a  thing 
tor  study  and  comprehension.  Cir- 
cumstances for  attentive  consideration, 
as  being  the  signs  and  distinctive  in- 
dications of  cases. 

OCCASION.    OppoRTUNrry. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oeeasionenij  a  befall- 
ing,  an  apportunitt/)  is  no  more  than 
something^  which  Tails  in  our  wav,  or 
presents  itself  in  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances or  events. 

An  Opportunity  (Lat.  mportunt- 
tatem)  is  an  occasion  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  ourselves  and  our  own  in- 
tentions, as  an  available  source  or 
season  of  action  by  reason  of  fitness 
and  convenience.  The  occasion  com- 
monly eontroU  tu ;  but  we  avail  our- 
telves  of  the  opportunity.  We  may 
have  fireqnent  occasion  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain person,  but  no  opjwrtunity  of 
taking  him  apart  to  converse  with 
him  privately.  An  occasion  is  some- 
times  nearly  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
when  an  internal  motive  finds  excite- 
ment in  external  circumstances;  but 
an  opportunity  is  nothing  unless  we 
oara  to  seise  it. 
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u  obliged  by  the  Supreme 
Maker  of  the  nxuTerae  to  improve  all  the- 
opportumtiei  of  good  which  are  ailbrded 
him."— JoHHSON. 

**  Bin.  takinff  oeeaskm  bv  the  commaad- 
meat,  deeeived  me."— J^fttA  Bible, 

OCCUPANCY.    Occupation. 

The  difference  between  these  two- 
words  flows  from  the  different  forces 
of  the  verb  oecupy-^to  take  posseo* 
sion,  and  to  hold  possession. 

Occupancy  (Lat.  oecMpdrt,  to  take 
poteession  of)  is  the  taking  or  having 
possession  in  relation  to  rignts,  claims^, 
or  privileges;  Occupation^ in  relation 
to  no  more  than  the  fact  of^noesessing 
and  holding.  We  speak  oi  the  occu- 
pancy of  an  estate ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion, not  occupancy,  of  a  country  by' 
an  armjr.  Occupancy  has  a  passive^ 
occupation  also  an  active  sense. 

'*  As  we  before  obeenred  that  oeeupaney- 
gare  the  right  to  the  temporary  ose  of  the- 
■oil,  ao  it  If  agreed  apoa  ail  hande  that 
occupancy  g^ve  also  the  original  right  to- 
the  permanent  property  in  the  eubetanoe  of 
the  earth  iteelf,  which  ezdndee  ererv  one- 
elae  but  the  owner  firom  the  vie  of  it."-* 
BLAOXsroiriB. 

'*  Whereas  of  late  yeares  a  great  com* 
passe  hath  veelded  bnt  8maU  profit,  and 
this  onelie  through  the  idle  and  negligent 
ocetmaUon  of  sadi  as  dailie  mannred  and 
herd  the  same  in  oeciipying.'*~-HoUKBlUUfc. 

OFFEND.  Displease.  Vex. 
Mortify. 

Offend  (Lat.  offendlre.  to  ttrUot 
againtt)  relates  always  to  the  conduct 
of  one  person  towards  another,  and 
implies,  therefore,  conscious  accents 
on  both  sides,  and  a  condition  of  real 
or  supposed  slight  on  one  side.  It 
belongs  to  superiors  and  equals  rather 
than  to  inferiors  to  be  offended.  In 
the  case  of  ejquals,  it  still  implies  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  regard  or  con* 
sideration.  In  its  more  general  force 
Offend  denotes  an  abrupt  collision  of 
anything  against  the  feelings  or  taste, 
and  so  is  applicable  to  inanimate  in- 
fluences, as  an  ugly  drawing  offends 
the  eye.  This  force  is  more  prominent 
in  the  adjective  Offensive. 

Displease  (Lat  ditpttecrtf  to  die- 
pleaee)  is  less  strong,  and  belongs  not 
BO  much  to  personal  offence  received 
at  the  hands  of  another  as  the  feel* 
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ing  of  disAatisfnction  on  the  part  of  a 
superior,  where  the  measure  of  re- 
auirement  or  duty  has  not  been  ful* 
filled  by  the  other.  Displease  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  oerson ;  Offend,  to  the  persou  him- 
selff 

Vex  (  Lat.  vexdre)  is  to  makeang^y, 
or  irritated  by  petty  prorocationa  or 
annoyauces,  especially  if  repeated. 
We  commonly  use  the  term  Vex  to 
express  an  abuse  of  power,  annoyance 
by  a  sort  of  persecution. 

Mortify  (Lat.  moriifieare^  tocaute 
-dtath  to)  diniers  from  all  in  being-  ah* 
soltttely  referable  to  occurrences  irre- 
spective of  actions  or  agents;  and 
expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
disapproval  mixed  with  disappoint- 
ment in  what  has  occurred  or  been 
done,  where  the  question  is  of  persons. 
That  is  mortifying  which  disturbs  a 
state  of  complacency  of  mind. 

"  The  emperor  himself  came  nmninf  to 
Ihe  place  in  hia  armour,  aeTerelj  reproving 
them  of  oowardice  who  had  forsaken  the 
place,  and  grievooslj  offended  with  those 
who  had  kept  snch  negligent  watch." — 
Kkullxs. 

"When  Thon  wert  so  wrathfnlly  diM- 
pUated  at  nM,"^E/igUth  Bible. 

"Sorrow  may  degenerate  into  vexatium 
Mid  chagrin/'— CooAV. 

"  1  am  morf^^  bj  those  compliments 
which  were  designed  to  enoonrage  me.**— 

POPK. 

OFFENDER.     Delinquent. 

The  one  is  an  active  and  positive, 
the  other  a  passive  and  negative, 
transgressor.  He  who  violates  law  or 
social  rule  is  an  Offender;  he  who 
neglects  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments is  a  Delinquent  (lAt.  diltn- 
^uire,  to  fail,  offmd).  It  ma^  be  ob- 
served that,  as  every  eitisen  is  bound 
positively  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  negatively  not  to 
slight  or  fall  short  of  tliem,  so  a 'de- 
linquency, though  b^  the  force  of  the 
term  it  implies  omission,  may,  in  some 
«ases,  be  a  commission.  So  in  the 
following — 

"  A  delin^Ht  ought  to  be  oitad  in  the 
place  or  jurisdiction  where  the  deUttquencif 
was  committed.**— ATLOnPB. 

In  this  broader  sense,  a  delinquent  is 
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one  whose  acts  fail  of  his  obligadoaa 
to  the  State.    So  again — 
"  He  that  poUtielv  intandeth  ^ood  to  a 
weal  may  be  called  a  jaat  m 


may  be  o 
but  he  that  pracdseth  either  for  his  own 
profit,  or  any  other  sinister  ends,  may  be 
well  termed  a  delinqueiU  person." — State 
Trials. 

Delinquent  is  a  more  limited  tern 
than  Offender.  Thedelinquentoffiende 
urainst  the  miyesty  and  jostioe  of  law. 
1  ne  offender  may  run  counter  to  any 
law,  rule,  custom,  or  even  to  taste. 
"The  pond  he  tamed,  the  penitent  b^ 

cheered. 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  (Render  feared.** 
Drtden. 

OFFER.  Give.  Present.  Prof- 
fee. 

All  these  words  describe  forms  of 
donation.  To  Give  {tee  Give)  is  the 
simplest,  and  expresses  plain,  direct, 
and  unqualified  oestowiu,  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  injurious  as  well 
as  desirable,  as  to  give  a  blow  or  an 
offence,  as  well  as  what  is  distino- 
tively  termed  a  gift. 

Present  (Lat.  pratentanj  to  plate 
before)  is  a  more  formal  word  thab 
Give,  and  is  therefore  employed  of 
the  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior. 

Offer  (Lat.  offerre)  is  of  a  more 
contingent  nature,  and  involves  the 
question  of  acceptance  on  the  other 
side.  We  offer  a  gift,  and  then  pre- 
sent it  if  accepted.  Where  there  is  no 
qualification.  Gift  is  g^neraUy  taken 
to  imply  something  of  considerable 
▼alue ;  Present,  something  of  no  great 
value;  and  Ofperino,  what  is  given  to 
a  superior  in  some  formal  manner  in 
token  of  such  superiority  or  to  con- 
ciliate favour.  A  present  has  for  its 
motive  some  feeling  of  renrd ;  a  gift 
may  be  without  any.  Any  benefit 
conferred,  without  compliment  to  its 
object,  may  be  called  a  gift.  Hence 
the  gifts,  not  the  presents,  of  Nature 
or  of  fortune.  We  offer  remarks. 
Thoughts  and  opportunities  present 
themselves.  We  only  pre8«¥nt  what 
we  have  actually  by  us,  so  as  to  give 
it  firom  hand  to  band.  We  offer  that 
which  we  desire  to  give  or  even  to  do. 
You  present  your  compliments  by 
what  you  actually  say  or  write.   You 
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-offer  your  Benrioes  by  propoflinr  to 
f^ive  them  when  occasion  shall  re- 
quire. You  present  what  you  have 
tn  your  hand^  you  offer  what  you  have 
in  your  power.  One  offers  to  paj. 
The  tradesman  presents  the  bill  for 
payment. 

Proffer  (Lat.  proferre)  is  less  posi- 
tive than  Offer.  It  has  the  sense  of 
proposing  to  offer  or  of  offering,  and 
at  tne  same  time  leavinf  it  to  the  feel- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  other  to 
accept.  It  is  a  more  formal,  delibe- 
rate, and  official  act  than  to  offer. 

«« He  made  a  prqfer  to  lay  down  hit 
-commisnoa  of  command  in  the  armj."^ 
Clarkxdon. 

*'  When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  de- 
nied,*' POPB. 

*'  And  when  the/  had  opened  their  trea- 
■nres»  they  presented  nnto  Him  ffifts,  gold/ 
and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. — English 
BMe, 

**  Mrs.  Johnson  used  to  define  a  present, 
that  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend  of  somethinff 
he  wanted  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  conld 
not  be  easily  gotten  for  money."— Swurr. 

OFFICE.     Function.    Duty. 

Office  (Lat.  off\eium)  has  more 
than  one  sense,  as  a  special  duty  con- 
ferred by  public  authority  for  a  public 
purpose;  and  so  any  special  duty, 
trust,  or  charge.  By  an  extension  of 
meaning,  it  is  employed  of  what  is 
analogous  to  duty  in  reasoning  beings, 
that  18,  a  definite  operation ;  as  tne 
•office  of  the  gastric  juice  in  digestion, 
-or  of  a  particular  piece  in  machinery. 

Function  ( Lat. /unctionem,  a  dis- 
charging; fungif  to  discharge)  is,  pro- 
perly, ue  discharge  of  the  office  or 
Dt'TY,  and  follows  the  application  of 
those  terms  to  both  conscious  and  un- 
oonscious  action.  There  is  connected 
with  Function  the  idea  of  continuous 
action,  and  of  belonging  to  an  or- 
ganized body,  or  to  what  is  analogous 
to  it.  Duties  are  performed,  offices 
frUedy  functions  discharged.  Office  is 
set  and  appointed  work  arising  out  of 
a  relative  connexion  with  system, 
whether  natural  or  conventional.  The 
function  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
office.  The  duty  is  the  function  re- 
garded in  connexion  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  it,  and  so  belongs 
not,  except  by  a  strained  analogy,  to 
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any  but  beings  of  intelligence  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

*'  All  members  have  not  the  same  office^ 
^Enfflisk  Bible. 

*' Every  soldier  was  able  to  do  all  the 
funetioHs  of  an  officer."— BuRHBT. 

"  The  hardest  and  most  imperatiTe<lKfy.'' 

— Hat.t.aw, 

OFFSPRING.    Issue.    Progeny. 

Offspring  (literally,  that  which 
springs  off  from  another)  and  Progeny 
(Lat.  proeinies)  are  applicable  to  the 
young  of  all  animals ;  while  Issue 
(Fr.  issu,  part,  of  isser^  Lat.  ertne,  to 

fo  forth)  18  applicable  only  to  the 
uman  race.  Offspring  applies  more 
commonly  to  the  first^  Progeny  also 
to  succeeding,  generations ;  Issue  is  a 
term  not  so  much  of  nature  as  of 
genealogy,  and  is  employed  where  a 
record  tor  any  purpose  is  kept  of  the 
individual  members  of  a  family.  It  is 
more  commonly  after  a  man^  death 
that  we  speak  of  his  issue.  Offspring 
and  Issue  relate  directly  to  the  pa- 
rents; Progeny  to  ancestors  gene- 
rally, even  though  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  parentage.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
more  oommonly  use  the  term  Ofp- 
spRiNO  in  connexion  with  physical 
(qualities  or  characteristics ;  progeny, 
in  connexion  with  moral.    The  <^ 

rnerate  progeny  of  noble  ancestors, 
numerous  and  healthy  offspring. 
"  From  whence  it  follows  that  these  were 
notions  not  descending  from  as,  not  onr  o^- 
tpring,  bnt  onr  brethren."— South. 
"Next  him  King  Leyr  in  happy  peace  long 
reigned, 
Bnt  had  no  issue  male  him  to  snceeed. 
But  three  Ikir  daughters,  which  were  all 
nptrained 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  se«d.* 
8pi 


*' What  idle  proaeny  soeceed 

To  dMse  the  rolunff  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball."  Qrat. 

OLD.  Ancient.  Antique.  Anti- 
quated. Aged.  £lder;.y.  Obso- 
lete. 

Old  (A.  S.  oald)  denotes  what  has 
existed  for  a  lour  time,  and^  in  some 
cases,  exists  still,  as  an  olcl  man ;  in 
others  does  not  exist  still,  as  the  old 
Romans.  It  has  also  the  force  of 
standing  for  a  simple  expression  of 
duration  of  existence,  without  imply- 
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ing  that  thig  duratioo  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, B8  an  infant  a  week  old. 

AiwciENT  (Fr.  aneieHf  Low  Lat.  an- 
tianus,  from  ante,  before)  hat  the  same 
application  to  that  which  ia  paat,  and 
that  which  stiU  oontinuea  to  exist. 
The  Ancient  Britons  have  ceased  to 
exist  An  ancient  forest  exists  still. 
It  is  opposed  to  modem,  and  has  the 
force  of^historically  old,  or  of  age  in 
what  has  heen  long  recognised  by 
men. 

Amtiqub  (Lat.  anti^uuj,  ancient) 
now  convejs  the  idea  of  what  is 
auriotaly  old,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
age  to  which  it  hdongs,  or  exhihits 
peculiarities  in  consequence  of  its 
ace;  as,  "An  antique  carving;" 
'*  Antique  root  of  an  oak." 

Antiquated  (Lat.  antiquari,  pass, 
in  a  late  sense  of  to  decay)  descrihes 
that  which,  by  lapse  oi  time,  has 
passed  out  of  fashion  or  use. 

AoxB  (  Fr.  dgOy  Lat.  ^t&tem ;  for  the 
intermediate  forms,  tee  Brachbt)  car- 
ries with  it  the  progress  of  years  in 
life  and  growth,  whether  human  or 
any  other  life ;  as,  an  aged  man ;  an 
a^:ed  tree.  It  is  a  term  of  more  dig- 
nity than  old,  connecting  the  subject 
with  times  and  erents  which  have 
aucoessiTely  passed  over  it. 

Eldxrly  is  nerer  used  but  of  men 
and  women,  and  denotes  the  approach 
of  old  age. 

Obsolbte  (Lat.  obtoleee^href  sup.  06- 
t^etumj  to  gjvw  out  of  tue)  expresses 
that  of  which  the  fife  or  force  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  to  terms,  documents,  customs, 
and  obeerranoes,  and  is  never  used  of 
persons. 
'*  80  most  thou  IWe,  till  like  ripe  fmit  thou 

drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plncked,  for  death 
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the  antique  is  not,  in  ^t,  andent, 
but  modem.    Ancient  architecture  i» 


This  is  old  age."  Miltov. 

"  Had  andeiU  times  conspired  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  andent 
now  P'    PoPB,  Epietlet  qf  Horace. 

Akcisnt  is  generic;  ANTiquE,specific. 
Ancient  qualifies  anything  which  be- 
longs to  the  nations  of  antiquitjr,  ex- 
cept the  style  of  their  art,  which  is 
called  A  ntiqu  s.  Hence,  in  some  < 


by  the  ancients;  antioue  architeetnre 
exhibits  the  sijrle  of  long-i  - 


the  science  of  building  as  pn 
arcni( 

This  may  be  'in  a  recently-erected 
building. 

"  The  melaneholy  news  that  we  pow  old^" 
You5G. 
"  His  antieke  sword 
Rebellions  to  his  arm  lies  where  it  talU, 
Blepngnant  to  command." 

Shaksspbiabb. 
"  And  if  we  do  chance  to  think  npon  tii«- 
serious  reeolntions  we  then  entertamed,  w* 
look  noon  them  as  the  weak  results  of  oar 
infirmity,  nsefnl  indeed  for  that  time,  b«i 
now  oMtiqmatei  sad  grown  nnreasonable." 
— Haix. 
"  His  honse  was  known  to  all  the  TagxaaC 

train. 
He  ehid  their  wanderings,  bnt  relieved  their 

pain; 
The  Ions-remembered  beggar  was  his  gncst. 
Whose  oeard  descending  swept  his  aged 
Goldsmith. 


"A  sqnire  of  the  honse  fell  in  lore  with, 
me.  Somewhatan  eUtfr/y  man,  big4i«arded 
and  personable."— Shsltok,  Don  QMizote. 

*'  ObeoUte  or  obsoleecent."— Johksov. 

OMEN.    Prognostic.    Presage.. 

Omen  (LaL  omen)  and  PROONoaric 
(Gr.  mMymo^wiq.  foreknowing)  are- 
both  inoications  oDserred  in  external 
objects ;  but  the  omen  rests  on  frnci- 
ful  or  superstitious  sssociation ;  prog- 
nostic, on  the  laws  of  nature,  being 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 
ouence  of  phenomena.  The  tena 
Omen  is,  howeyer,  used  conversation- 
ally in  the  sense  of  a  possible  or  pro- 
bable prognostic;  something  wnich 
renders  the  occurrence  of  another 
thing  probable,  or  to  be  hoped,  or 
dreaded.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  our  elder  literature.  Prog- 
nostic often  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
divination. 

A  Presage  (Fr.  pr£eage,  Lat.  pn^ 
eagium)  is  subjective,  and  commonly 
expresses  something  anticipated  for 
good  or  ill,  of  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  the  grounds,  but  of 
which  one  feels  the  strong  proba- 
bility. Such  being  its  indefinite 
ohantcter,  it  is  of  course  often  to  be- 


resolvedinto  the 


effect  of  e 
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tion  or  of  fiuicy.     The  omen  maj 
belong  to  the  present  and  its  under- 
takings; thepresfij^e  and  prognostic 
belong  to  what  is  future. 
"  The  ckier  rabjoiiis.  Oft  have  these  eyes 

beheld 
Dire  omens,  mnd  1117  akill  the  eaose  re- 

realed; 
Yet  nerer  felt  I  this  ezoees  of  fear. 
Or  did  the  ttart  more  ominous  appear/' 
Lewis,  Statius. 
*'  The  eonaeqneiices  are  before  u,  not  in 
remote  hietoiy,  not  in  ftitore  prognostiea- 
Uon  ;  they  are  about  as,  they  are  upon  na." 

— BlTRKJE. 

When  a  presage  is  founded  upon  some 
external  &ct  or  appeaianoey  it  is  then 
identioal  with  an  omen  or  prognostic ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being 
capable  of  denoting  a  mtrt  feeling 
of  anticipation  without  assignable 
grounds.  In  that  case  it  is  more 
oommonljr,  like  /oretedtng*,  used  of 
the  calamitous  tlian  the  fortunate ;  ss 
Pope  sajs,  '*  With  sad,  pruagvng 
heart." 

"  The  enthnciafltie  lore  of  Natnve,  sim- 
plidty,  and  tmth  in  erery  department  both 
of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  sorest 
presage  of  genins. "— Stswart. 

OMIT.    Neglect. 

The  act  of  letting  pass  is  common 
to  these  two  words  j  but  Omit  (Lat. 
}imiUlhVf  to  Ut  go)  u  entirely  neutral 
in  its  meanmg,  and  expresses  no 
more  than  the  negation  of  action  or 
attention.  This  may  be  laudable,  cul- 
pable, or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  mav  omit  purposely,  or  tlurough 
oyersignt  and  foreetfulneas ;  and  that 
where  action  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
and  right,  or  altogether  the  contraiy 
of  these. 

Neglect  (lAt.  nsgttg^,  part,  nez- 
leetus)  is  always  imprudent  or  ciu- 
pable,  implying  omission  where  the 
contrary  was  a  matter  of  duty,  wis- 
dom, or  obligation.  The  term  Omit  is 
in  some  cases  applied  to  things  with- 
out life  ;  while  Neglect  is  nerer  ap- 
plied but  to  creatures  of  consciousness 
and  will.  "The  text  of  a  certain 
manuscript  omiti  the  passap^  in  ques- 
tion." 80  in  law,  casus  ^hnissuSf  a  case 
not  prorided  for. 

**  Onr  Savionr  likewise  tells  ns  that  men 


shall  not  only  be  proeeeded  against  for  sins 
of  oommission,  but  for  the  bare  omsfsioM 
and  negleet  of  their  duty,  especially  in  ths 
works  oF  mercy  and  oharity."— Tillotsos. 

"  In  heaven, 
Where  honour  dne  and  reverence  none 
neglects.**  MiLTOir. 

ONLY.    Single. 

As  one  (A.  S.  An)  expresses  simple 
unity,  so  Only  (which  is  onely  or 
one-like)  and  Single  (Lat.  sin^alus; 
more  frequently  plural,  singtUi)  ex- 

Sress  modifications  of  unity.  Only 
enotes  unity  in  reference  to  a  class ; 
Single,  one  as  distins^ished  firom 
many  others.  Single  nas  oflen  the 
sense  of  one  where  more  mi^ht  be 
expected  or  wanted,and  is  thus  joined, 
as  Only  cannot  be,  with  a  negatiye ; 
as,  not  a  single  drop,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to,  not  even  one  drop.  It  may 
be  obserred  that,  while  Single  is  an 
adjectire.  Only  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  adverb. 

ONSET.  Attack.  Assault.  En- 
counter. 

Onset  (literally,  a  setting  on)  is 
commonly  applied  to  such  an  attack 
or  char^  as  betokens  the  commence- 
ment ofa  sustained  effort.  It  is  only 
employed  where  there  are  two  parties 
to  the  conflict^  the  one  attacking,  and 
the  other  resistinr.  We  may  speak 
of  an  onset  upon  tne  walls  of  a  castle, 
but  only  as  implying  living  defenders. 
Nor  is  the  term  commonly  used  of 
individual,  but  of  collective,  attacks; 
an  army  or  a  detachment,  not  an  in- 
dividual combatant,  makes  an  onset. 

Attack  (Fr.  a/to^uer)  and  Assault 
(O.  Fr.  assalt,  Lat.  od,  to,  saltuSj  a 
hap)  may  be  made  upon  unresisting 
objects,  as  a  fortification;  assault 
hems  more  direct  and  violent  than 
attack,  which  may  be  impersonal ;  as, 
to  attack  the  enemy  or  the  enemy's 
camp,  a  man,  or  his  opinions.  Both 
these  are  applicable  to  individuals. 
An  attack  is  a  term  of  varied  force. 
An  attack  may  be  furious  or  mild, 
impetuous  or  cautious,  while  both 
onset  and  assault  indicate  energetic 
movement. 

Encounter  (O.  Fr.  eneontreVf  to 
encounter,  Lat.  in-  and  contra,  against) 
is  a  hostile  meeting  face  to  face  be* 

Q  Q 
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tween  two  persons  or  parties,  often 
the  result  of  a  chance  meeting,  and  is 
never  employed  of  unresisting  or  in- 
animate material,  as  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tification But  in  the  sense  of  coming 
upon  something  by  chance,  we  employ 
the  term  of  inanimate  tfaine^s ;  as,  to 
encounter  a  difficulty.  In  this  appli- 
catioa  the  term  is  seldom  used  but  of 
the  abstract — that  is,  the  difficulty, 
not  that  which  constitutes  it.  So  a 
ditch  being  a  possible  obstruction, 
we  might  speak  of  encountering  an 
obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  ditch,  but 
hardly  of  encovntering  the  ditch  it- 
self. 

*'  As  when  in  IndUn  foresU  wild, 
Buterio  nrmiM  raddcnlj  retire 
After  aome  forioos  cneet" 

ORJLIVOKa. 

"  Satan,  who  that  daj 
ProdigioDS  power  had  shown,  and  met  in 

anna 
No  equal  ranging  through  the  dire  atUuk 
Of  fighting  aeraphim."  MiLTOir. 

"  At  lenffth  a  univeraal  hubbub  wild 
Of  atunning  sounda  and  voices  all  confused. 
Borne  throagh  the  hollow  dark,  auaulU  hia 

ear 
With  loudest  vehemence."  Ibid. 

An  exception  to  this  is  in  a  le^  use 
of  the  term  Assault,  which  implies 
no  attack  or  stroke,  but  even  excludes 
them. 

**  AMatndt  ia  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat 
another,  without  touehmg  him ;  as  if  one 
lifts  up  bis  cane  or  his  flat  in  a  threatening 
manner  at  another,  or  strikes  at  him  but 
misses  him."— Blacutonk. 

OPENING.    Aperture. 
Opening    means,    generally,    any 

i)lace  naturally  made,  or  purposely 
eft,  open  (A.  S.  openian,  to  open). 

ArERTi'RK  (Lat.  tptrtura^  an  open- 
ing) is  the  same  thing,  but  used  in  an 
exacter  and,  as  it  were,  more  scien- 
tific sense.  To  say  nothing  of  Open- 
XNO  in  the  sense  of  beginning  or  in- 
troduction, nor  of  the  fact  that  Open- 
IKO  may  express  the  process  or  nrt  of 
openine,while  aperture  expressesonly 
the  result  or  fact,  Opknino  may  be  very 
loosely  employed;  as,  "  An  opening 
in  the  mountains,  with  nothing  but 
•ky  beyond."  An  aperture  is  com- 
monly an  opening  of  the  nature  of  a 
perforation,  being  surrounded  by  the 
subsUnce  which  exhibits  it,  as  an 


SYNONYMS  [opening] 

aperture  to  admit  light  into  a  hat. 
An  opening  may  be  extremeljr  slight ; 
an  aperture  is  of  some  consailerable 
size.  We  occasionally  see  oneninga 
in  bad  masonry  or  ill-seasonea  wood- 
work, which  we  should  not  call  Aper- 
tures. An  opening  is  called  an  aper- 
ture when  it  answers  a  natural  pur- 
pose. Yet  it  seems  that  art  makes 
openings  and  nature  makes  apertures 
in  smaUer  objects.  Tlie  surgeon  who 
opens  a  vein  would  hardly  be  said  to 
make  an  aperture,  yet  it  might  natu- 
rally be  said  that  blood  disc&ged  it- 
salt  through  the  aperture. 

"A  person  that  is  ahortr«ighted  in  look- 
ing at  diatant  objects,  gets  the  habit  of  cob> 
traetiag  the  aperture  of  hia  ejes  bj  almost 
closing  hia  e7e-lida."~RKXl>. 
'*  Large  waa  the  cave,  but  aearce  at  noon  of 


dav 

The  winding  mouth  received  a  feeble  rmj. 
Yet  fh>m  an  opening  to  the  right  spiwrcd 
A  beam  of  aunahme  that   the   awelling 

cheered.'* 

HooLK,  Orlando  Fwrioto. 

OPERATE.    Work.    Act. 

Work  (A.  S.  tceorean)  is  emploj^ed 
of  the  systematic  and  regular  exubi- 
tion  of  force,  whether  conscious  or 
mechanical. 

Operate  (Lat.  ^^p^dre^  to  worky 
iabour)  is  a  term  more  definitely  in- 
rolving  rule  and  purpose  or  effect 
than  work.  A  fermenting  fluid  might 
be  said  to  work,  or  the  muscles  of  the 
face  under  agitation;  but  Opbr  ate,  for 
the  most  part,  includes  moral  in- 
fluences or  abstract  forces,  as  a  law 
may  be  said  to  operate  for  the  harm 
or  benefit  of  society,  or  a  system  or 
institution  is  in  full  or  partid  opera- 
tion. 

Act  (Lat.  Hgere,  to  do^  part,  actits), 
when  not  employed  of  tne  result  of 
moral  motives,  but  in  a  physical 
sense,  is  ordinarily  used  to  (lenote 
the  mechanical  operation  of  that  which 
is  working a«  it  ought,  or  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  required  result ;  as  a  part  of 
a  machine  which  has  been  obstructed, 
when  the  obstruction  is  remored,  be- 
gins to  act.  Action  is  uniform  move- 
ment according  to  appointment  and 
design.  A  diseased  jomt,  when  healea, 
might  be  said  to  work  or  to  act,  not 
to  operate.    Act  commonly  refina  to 


^[oppose] 
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structural  working  or  freedom  of  play 
in  a  complex  or  organized  subject. 
Work  is  applied  to  tne  whole,  Act  to 
the  parts.  A  machine  ia  said  to  work 
well  when  all  its  parts  act  properly. 

'*  Nature  and  graee  most  operate  vni- 
formly,  even  as  graTitation  operates  oni- 
tfbrmly  upon  matter.** — Jobtdt. 
-"  Oh,  thon  hast  read  me  right,  hast  seen 

me  well; 
To  thee  I  hare  thrown  off  that  mask  I 

wore; 
And  now  the  secret  veorkmae  of  mj  brain 
Stand  all  rerealed  to  thee.*  BowB. 

"An  increase  of  the  eleetrical  matter 
adds  much  to  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
It  probably  cuts  there  in  the  same  manner 
•s  m  the  animal  body.** — Brtdoke. 

OPINION.  Sentwient.   Notion. 

As  the  sensations  stand  to  the  ideas 
of  men,  so  are  their  Sentiments  ^Fr. 
tentimtnt^  Lat.  lenttre,  tofeel)  to  their 
Opinions  (Lat.  jiptnionem).  Each  in- 
Tolves  the  exercise  of  judgment ;  the 
former  concerning  sensations  and  ex- 
ternal, tiie  latter  concerning  ideas  and 
internal,  phenomena.  An  opinion  is 
maintained  by  the  pure  intellect  on 
the  subjects  of  science,  argument, 
principles,  or  facts  and  occurrences. 
The  sentiments  are  opinions  enter- 
tained in  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 
A  sentiment  may  therefore  be  either 
•an  erroneous  opinion^  or  an  unformed 
one,  according  as  it  is  not  or  is  veri- 
fied by  the  pure  judgment.  Judg- 
ments formed  of  tne  truth  or  false- 
hood of  religiouB doctrine  are  opinions; 
judgments  formed  of  the  fljpint  of  its 
precepts,  and  of  practices  flowing  out 
of  them,  are  sentiments.  Sentiments 
depend  upon  the  moral  constitution 
and  habits ;  opinions  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  inferences  and  deductions, 
which  fall  short  of  absolute  know- 
ledge. Sentiments  are  things  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  opinions,  of  the  mind 
alone.  There  is  more  of  instinct  in 
sentiment ;  more  of  definition  in  opi- 
nion. '*  I  contemplate  a  work  of  aiit, 
and  myself  feel  the  admiration  to 
which!  consider  it  to  be  generally 
•entitled.*'  This  is  a  sentiment.  *'I 
see  in  it  a  style  of  art  which  seems  to 
betoken  a  foreign  artist.  I  refer  it  to 
an  Italian  school  of  sculpture.'*  This 
is  an  opinion. 
"  Opihion  is  the  resnlt  of  obssnre  aadia- 


termediate  peroeption.  That  the  planets 
reTolTe  about  the  snn  is  a  branch  or  know- 
ledge ;  that  theT  are  inhabited  by  beings 
similar  to  men  is  only  an  optnum."— Bxxr 

BHjLM. 

"  I  am  1^  to  snspeet  that  reason  sad 
MenUment  ooneorin  almost  aH  moral  deter- 
minations and  conelnsions.''— HuMX. 

Notion  (Lat.  notiongm^  a  taking 
cogniunce^  a  conception)^  in  this  sense, 
denotes  the  uninformed  or  immature 
decision  of  the  mind,  resulting  rather 
from  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
such  opinion  as  the  existent  state  of 
our  knowledge  inclines  us  to  enter- 
tain. Metaphysically,  a  notion  is 
that  which  is  exprensed  by  a  logical 
proposition,  as  idea  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  a  logical  term.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  judgment  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  proposition. 

"  Nation^  again,  signifies  either  the  aet 
of  apprehendmg,  signalising,  that  is,  the 
remarang  or  taking  note  of  the  Tarioos 
notes,  miurks,  or  characters  of  an  object 
which  its  qnalities  afford,  or  the  rssvit  of 
that  aet."— Sib  W.  Hixuton. 

OPPOSE.  Resist.  Wfthstand. 
Thwart. 

To  Oppose  (Lat.  oppmtny  part. 
oppUfiftiM)  is  always  actiroy  ana  im- 
plies a  direct  object. 

Resist  (Lat.  rhktltrey  to  staitd 
figaintt)  is  both  active  and  passiTO, 
and  may  have  an  indirect  object.  The 
former  is  the  exertion  of  conscious 
force;  the  latter  is  employed  of  in- 
animate objects,  as  water  of  itself 
might  be  said  to  resist  the  action  or 
progress  of  fire,  while  its  progress 
might  be  said  to  be  opposed  Vy  those 
who  are  engaged  in  extinguishing  it. 
Opposition  consists  in  bringing  to 
bear  an  adverse  force  of  our  own ;  re- 
sistance, merely  in  neutralizing  an 
adverse  force.  With-  in  Withstano 
it  equivalent  to  the  re-  in  Resist.  The 
term  has  a  purely  negative  sense.  We 
oppose  by  activeybrc«.  We  resist  by 
inherent  poiosr.  We  withstand  by 
inherent^'rmnsn. 

To  Thwart  (A.  8.  (Aiceor,  obliqur^ 
transverse y  verb  thu3e<frian)  denoted, 
not  in  particular  any  kind  or  degri  e 
of  force,  and  denotes  such  action  as 
defeats  a  purpose,  design,  or  scheme. 
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It  rdates,  therefore,  ezdomrelj  to 
the  oppontion  to  mental  power  ex- 
erted towirds  the  aocompluhinent  of 
an  object,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  opposing  ps^^  ^  defeat,  or 
which  It  18  in  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances to  counteract. 

"  I  am  too  weak  to  oppote  yoor  eniiiiing." 
Skakmpxabx. 
"  That  mortal  dint. 
Bare  He  who  reigna  abore,  none  oaa  re- 
ttttr  MiLTOir. 

"8<nne  Tillage  Hampden,  that  with  damit- 

leas  breast 
The  Uttle  tynuit  of  hie  fields  wthttood/' 

"  B*en  at  thy  altars  while  I  took  07  stand. 
The  pen  of  trath  and  honour  in  mj  hand. 
Fate,  meditating  wrath  'gainst  me  and 

mine. 
Chid  mj  fond  seal,  and  thwarted  my  design  .** 
Chvbohiix. 

ORAL.    Verbal.    Vocal. 

Oral  (Fr.  oroi,  Lat.  os,  oris,  the 
mouth)  means  spoken  by  word  of 
mouth;  Verbal  {verbuniy  a  w>rd\ 
the  same  thing ;  Vocal  (Lat.  vdcdUs), 
belonging  to  the  voice  (Lat.  vbcem). 
The  difference  is  in  the  application. 
They  stand  each  in  oppMition  to 
other  ideas.  Oral  is  opposed  to  written 
or  printed  in  volumes  and  documents, 
too  stands  related  to  history,  records, 
and  tradition ;  verbal,  to  common  and 
brief  communications;  vocal,  to  in- 
strummtal  in  music,  or  to  sounds 
produced  in  other  ways,  or  to  silence. 

<*Befbre  the  inyentlon  of  the  arts  of 
writing,  earring,  and  painting,  and  tradi- 
tion mnst  have  been  the  onlT  ▼ehicle  of 
hisUnioal  knowledge ;  and  with  respect  to 
this,  it  is  well  worth  oar  notice  that  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  has  made  provision 
for  the  instraction  of  youth  in  the  dieposi- 
tions  and  eironmstances  of  their  aged 
parenu."— Pbhstlbt. 

"  Thf  se  verbal  signs  thej  (children)  some- 
times borrow  flrom  others,  and  sometimes 
make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe 
among  the  new  and  unnsaal  names  chil- 
dren often  give  to  things  in  their  first  nse 
of  language. ''^LooKB. 

"  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  dumb  but  what 
natnrallynwaks;  nothingcanspeaknatnraUy 
but  what  hath  the  instruments  of  speech, 
whieh,  because  spirits  want,  they  can  no 
otherwise  speak  vocally  than  as  thery  take 
▼oioes  to  themselves  m  taking  bodies."— 
Bishop  Hall. 


ORBIT.  CiRcurr.  Circle.  Com> 
PASS.    Ctclb. 

The  OsBrr  (Lat.  orMta)  is  the  path 
described  by  the  orb  or  heavenly 
sphere.  It  may  be  spherical  or  ellip- 
Ucal. 

"Only  there  is  this  dilTerenee,  thst  the 
bodies  of  the  great  system  were  projected 
at  great  distances  flrom  each  other.  Mid  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  planets  leivolve  in 
orbitt  almost  circular,  so  as  not  to  come  U» 
near  to  the  sun,  or  to  be  carried  too  hr 
from  him  in  their  revolutions."— Mao- 
LAVRnr. 

The  Circle  (Lat,  ciretUus)  is  pri- 
marily a  mathematical  figure,  being  a 
curved  line  at  all  points  equidistant 
from  the  centre.  It  has  its  secondaxy 
application  denoting  a  company  bound 
together  and  associating  by  some  com- 
mon tie ;  the  domestic  circle,  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
who  are  in  the  centre  of  a  eirde  should  1^ 
pear  directly  opposed  to  those  who  viewed 
them  flrom  any  part  of  the  eireumfereoee."' 
—Burke. 


Circuit  (Lat.  eircWUits)  is  ^ 
ment  round  some  tract  or  circum- 
scribed district.  It  is  employed  of  the 
act,  the  space,  and  the  outline  of  the 
revolution;  as,  a  planet's  circuity  to 
complete  the  circuit,  and  the  like. 
To  make  a  circuit  of  a  district  is  ana- 
logous to  the  drai^ng  of  a  cirde  not 
in  geometrical  exactitude,  but  in  the 
fact  of  returning  finally  to  the  starting^ 
point.  A  circuit  is  made  for  some 
systematic  purpose,  as  of  survey,, 
measurement,  inspection,  and  is  pre- 
scribed as  well  as  circumscribed. 

Compass  ^Fr.  eompasy  L.  Lat.  com- 
poMus)  combines  the  idea  of  circularity 
with  that  of  enclosure.  The  verb  ta 
eotnpau  has  the  senses  of  to  environ,  to  4 
go  round,  and  metaphorically  to  bring 
about  as  a  design.  In  old  English  the 
7erb  to  compass  had  the  meaninflr  of 
get  the  better  of,  in  which  it  resembles 
Uiat  of  the  present  word  eireumventf 
thougrh  witii  a  less^  unfavourable 
meaning  morally.  When  we  have 
fetched  a  compass  we  have  enclosed 
something  in  a  circuit.  This  need  not 
be  math^atically  a  complete  circulsr 
movement. 

"  8e  the  dnuU  or  compass  of  Ireland  is> 


Xoriginal] 


1,800  miles,  which  it  SOD  len  than  Cesar 
doth  reckon  or  acooant.'*-- Stow. 

Cycle  (Lat.  eyclus,  Gr.  uCnXo^,  a 
ring  or  circle)  is  sal>jectiFe.  It  is  a 
•oonoeired  circle  or  imaginary  orbit; 
jt  conception  of  periodic  movement 
and  recurrence.  If,  for  instance,  it 
were  beliered  that  ail  things  happen . 
by  a  chain  of  necessity  in  fixed  and 
immutable  sequence,  it  would  be  con- 
-ceirable  that  the  same  things  should 
occur  and  the  same  forms  reappear, 
each  in  its  own  place  and  order, 
though  the  cycles  should  be  of  enor- 
mous circumierence,thatis,  consist  of 
enormous  intervals  of  time  between 
the  exhibition  and  re-exhibition  of  the 
same  phenomena.  In  common  lan- 
guage we  sometimes  speek  of  a  cycle 
of  fiiHhion ;  as,  if  what  is  in  vogue  at 
one  time  may  after  many  changes  be 
expected  to  become  so  again.  The 
•cycle  of  the 
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The  last  bad  cyde  of  twenty  years.**— 

BUBKX. 

ORDER.    Dispose. 

To  Dispose  (Fr.  ditpaser)  involves 
no  more  than  an  orderly  or  harmo- 
nious placing  of  things. 

To  Order  (Fr.  ardr§,  subst. ;  Lat. 
4frdinem)  is  applicable  to  the  am- 
tinuout  exercise  of  a  controlling 
power.  Dispose  belongs  rather  to 
things  external ;  Order,  to  things 
moral. 

"  To  him  that  ordereth  his  oonversation 
right  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  Gkxl.*'— 
iSig.Bible. 

"^The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else 
dispose.'*  SPXNSEB. 

ORDER.    Rule. 

A  wise  and  harmonious  disposition 
of  things  is  expressed  by  these  words, 
but  the  Rule  (Lat.  re£hla)  is  prior  in 
the  order  of  thought.  It  relates 
closely  to  the  authority  and  the  form 
of  such  disposition,  while  Order 
belong  to  its  result.  The  rule  is  the 
principle,  the  order  is  the  application 
of  the  principle.  Where  we  see 
order,  we  may  have  the  operation 
of  rule.  One  observes  order,  and  fol- 
lows a  rule ;  and  to  do  the  latter  is 
the  sorest  way  of  effeetinr  the  former. 
An  institution  is  obviously  in  exoel- 
lert  order.    If  the  cause  were  inves- 


tigated, it  would  be  found  thttt  its  roles 
were  carefully  attended  to. 

ORIGINAL.  Primary.  Pristtnb. 
Primitive.    Primordial. 

Original  (Lat.  thyrtnem,  an  i»igin) 
denotes  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  origin  or  be^nning  of  a  thing. 
The  original  meanmg  of  a  word  is  that 
which  It  bore  at  or  near  its  first  em- 
ployment, without  of  necessity  in- 
volving the  ideas  of  priority  or  suo* 
cession. 

Primary  (Lat.  primoritu,  of  the 
first  rank)  essentially  involves  succes- 
sion; as  the  primary  meaning  of  a 
word  implies  other  derived  or  secon- 
dary senses ;  while  its  orig^al  mean- 
ing may  be  that  which  it  retains  still ; 
so  a  primary  consideration  comes  first 
in  order  of  importance.  That  which 
is  primary  is  first  morally  ^  tiiat  which 
is  original  is  first  historically.  The 
former  denotes  gradation  of  force,  the 
latter  native  association. 

Primordial  (Lat.  primordiatis,  he- 
longing  to  first  beginningSf  primordia) 
is  applied  only  to  such  matters  as  have 
a  history  or  a  development.  So  in 
botany  a  primordial  leaf  is  that  which 
is  immediately  developed  from  the 
cotyledon;  in  geology  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  tne  lowest  beds 
of  the  Silurian  period :  in  history  xir 
physiology  we  speak  or  the  primordial 
condition  of  man ;  and  in  metaphy* 
sics  of  the  **  primordial  facts  of  an  in« 
telligent  nature"  (SirW.  Hamilton). 

Prdtxnb  (Lat.  prisHmu)  has  rela- 
tion to  the  morals,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  men. 

Primitive  (Lat.  pnmitunu)conreyB 
the  idea  of  what  is  original  in  mode, 
fashion,  or  form ;  so  we  speak  of  the 
primary  meaning,  and  the  primitive 
form,  of  a  word ;  primitive  manners ; 
primitive  simplicity. 

"  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness. "      MiLXOir. 

"  Those  I  call  orlffiaal  or  primary  quali- 
ties of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  obssrre 
to  prodnee  simple  ideas  in  ns,  namely,  sol- 
idity, extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest, 
and  nnmber.*'~LoOiUE. 

"  Parliaments  nerer  reeoTsr  their  jiris* 
tine  dignity,  honovr,  power,  pririlegss,  if 
this  should  raisesrry.''~PaTinn. 
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MThis  ii  Uiftt  tut  iriU  rMtoK  to  the 
world  the  golden  sge  ci  primitive  Chrie* 
tianitj,  when  the  love  and Qnit7  of  the  dis- 
dplee  of  Jeeue  waa  lo  eon^ticQoos  Mid  re- 
markable that  it  became  a  prorerb, '  See 
how  the  ChztotiaBa  lore  one  another."*— 
Sharp. 

OSTENSIBLE.  Colourable. 
Specious.     Plausible. 

Ostensible  (LaI.  oftendXrt,  to  show 
or  hold  out)  is,  literallT.  that  which 
maj  be  (and  so  is)  held  out ;  1,  by 
way  of  true  account ;  and  2,  bj  way 
of  fiodtions  account.  The  latter  is 
now  its  more  frequent  application. 
That  which  is  ostensible  presents 
such  an  appearance  as  afToros  a  pre- 
sumption of  reality.  Colourable 
denotes  that  which' is  so  artificially 
treated  la  to  conceal  the  truth  and 
lull  suspicion,  paying  an  appearance 
or  right  or  justice. 

Specious  (Lat.  tpHeibna,  fair)  is 
superficially  fair,  just,  or  correct,  ap- 
pearing well  at  first  view,  but  m 
reality  unsound. 

Plausible  (Lat.  plau£(htlU,  deierv 
ing  cqtplauM)  is  said  of  those  thinn 
wnich  please  the  ear  and  do  not  satisfy 
thejttdg^nent ;  while  Specious  relates, 
etymologically,  to  what  pleases  the 
eye,  yet  is  not  truly  what  it  seems  to 
be.  Ostensible  causes,  pretexts,  mo- 
tives.  Colourable  views,  statements, 
arguments,  interpretations.  Specious 
arjpment,  talk.  Plausible  represen- 
tations, accounts,  stories. 

'*  It  if  eertain  that  he  (D'Onrilly)  mgra. 
tiated  himself  maeh  with  that  faTonnte, 
and  attended  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
even  employed  in  the  treatv  of 


thoogh  ottiiuibfy  actins  only  in  the 
raster  of  a  painter."— walpolb.  , 

"  Thcoe  eohurabU  and  lubtle  crimes  that 
seldom  are  taken  within  the  walk  of  hnman 
jnstioe." — Hooekb. 

"  I  propose  neat  to  describe  the  speeunu 
or  deeeat  man.  Bj  the  decent  man,  I 
mean  him  who  gorems  all  his  actions  by 
appearanees."— GlIJ>lK. 

"  CoTetoasness  is  ast  to  insinuate  itself 
by  the  ploMaibUiiy  of  lU  pleas."— South. 

OSTENTATION.  Parade.  Show. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Snow  (A. 
S.  setaiM,  a  thow)^  which  expresses 
the  purposed  exhibition  of  what  might 
be  kept  concealed,  er  less  demonstra- 
tively displayed.    It   has   also   the 
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peculiar  force  of  amaranee,  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  resOity. 

Ostentation  (Lat.  ostentdtibnem^ 
display)  is  studied  display  without  the 
external  effect  of  show,  but  with  a- 
stronger  implication  of  motives.  A 
man  may  make  a  show  of  his  wealth 
*in  equipages,  plate,  and  the  like,  and 
make  large  subscriptions  for  purposes 
of  ostentation ;  that  is,  producing  the 
same  inference  of  his  wealth  through* 
something  not  so  striking  to  the  eye. 
Parade  {Fr.  parade)  it,  like  Show, 
essentiallv  external.  As  ostentation 
is  a  parade  of  virtues  or  other  quali- 
ties, 60  parade  is  ostentation  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  others  in  relation  to  one's  own 
capacities,  powers,  possessions,  or 
superiority  and  excellences  of  any 
kind.  Parade  is  not  only  ostenta- 
tious, but  continuous  and  complex 
show,  seeking  to  produce  its  effect  by 
many  obiects,  ana  not  only  one.  Pa- 
rade is  formal^  artificial,  and  studied 
show  of  what  is  intended  to  captivate 
the  eye  or  the  understanding.  When 
one  views  the  subject  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  Parade  designates  rather  the 
action  and  the  purpose  of  it.  Ostenta- 
tion the  principle  or  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  way  of  doing  it.  One 
makes  a  parade  of  a  thing,  not  aa 
ostentation  of  it.  One  does  a  thing 
with  ostentation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
parade.  It  is  ostentation  that  makes 
a  parade  of  things. 

"  I  mention  this>  not  ostentatiotaly,  as 
taking  credit  on  the  score  of  industry  and 
disoovoy,  bnt  hoping  that  the  labour  of  the 
task  will  be  some  apology  on  my  behalf.** — 
OUerver. 

"It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of 
rovalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates  ex- 
hibited their  power.**— Bobbbtsox. 

"A  crown, 
Golden  in  show,  is  bnt  a  wx«ath  of  thomsi" 
Milton. 

OVER.  Above.  Beyond.  Ox.. 
Upon. 

That  is  OvBB  (A.  S.  d/er,  over) 
another  thing  which  it  higher  verti- 
callv  or  in  a  perpendicular  une,  either 
witn  or  without  intervening  space ; 
as,  a  bird  mav  hover  over  its  prey ;  to 
spread  a  doth  over  a  table.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  express,  not  only  position^ 


[oversight] 

but  a  moyement  over  ;  as  to  leap  over 
a  stream.  Its  other  senses  are  analo« 
gical,  amodeof  emplovment  which  it 
shares  with  the  rest,ana  with  which  we 
are  Dot  now  concerned;  as, for  instance, 
in  cases  of  measurement  or  supe- 
riority. When  trees  or  branches  are 
said  to  hang  over  a  wall,  there  seems 
to  be  implied  a  double  force  of  rerti- 
cality  and  passage  over  it. 

Above  (A.  S.  dhufany  i.e.  an,  on; 
bty  by,  and  ufan,  upicard:  Sreat, 
Etifm,  Diet.)  denotes  excess  of  height. 

Bbyond  (A.  S.  begtondan,  be*  and 
geondy  aeroiSf  beyond)  betokens  that 
which  surpasses  a  given  point  in  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator;  but  this 
measurement,  though  primarily  taken 
horizontally,  is  not  so  confined.  In 
speaking  of  ivy,  ior  instance,  as  grow- 
ing up  tne  side  of  a  house,  we  might 
saj,  that  it  had  ahready  sprown  beyond 
the  first  story,  the  idea  being  that  of 
space  measured  vertically. 

On  and  Upon  ( A.  S.  on,  in,  or  on; 
^VPf  **?)  require  to  be  distinguished. 
On  denotes  that  the  thing  is  placed  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  other,  and  of 
course  in  contact  with  it ;  Upon  de- 
notes that  the  position  is  one  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  devation.  We  place  a 
book  upon  a  shelf;  but  it  is  idle  and 
contraoictory  to  m  that  we  place 
it  upon,  instead  of  simply  on,  the 
ground. 

OVERBEAR.  Ovxrpower.  Over- 
whelm. 

That  which  Overbears  is  inherent 
weight  or  power ;  that  which  Over- 
powers is  strength  put  forth  against 
resisting  strength ;  tnat  which  Over- 
whelms (over,  and  Bu.  toemeUn,  to 
whirl,  turn  round :  Weihjwood)  covers 
and,  as  it  were,  drowns  in  incapacity. 
A  domineering  manner  overbears. 
Weight  of  superior  argument  or  su- 
perior muscle  overpowers.  Masses 
of  matter  or  adverse  circumstances 
overwhelm.  In  Overpower  the  idea 
i9  conveyed  of  reduction  to  the  power 
of  another.  This  is  less  strongly 
implied  in  Overbear,  and  not  at  all 
in  Overwhelm.  Overbear  and 
Overpower  are  never  used  but  in  an 
adverse  sense ;  Ov  erwhbi  mbd  is  some- 
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times  differently  employed ;  as,  per- 
sons sre  said  to  be  overwheuned  with 
compliments,  attentions,  benefits,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  by  grief,  business, 
or  difficulties,  or  troubles. 

'*The  jiid|pnent  being  the  hegemooical 
power  and  director  of  aotion,  if  it  be  led  by 
the  overbearin^t  of  peasion,  and  stored  by 
Inbrirom  opinions  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived tmths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved 
in  them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregnlar  as 
the  conceptions  erroneons."— QlajtviUi. 

"  They  spoke  like  men  conqnered  with  an 
overpotvering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most 
concerning  truths."— South. 

••  The  story  was  proved  by  overwhelming 
testimony  to  be  false."— Haoaulat. 

OVERRUN.  Overspread. 
To  Overrun  is  said  of  many  indivi- 
duals, and  commonly  in  a  hostile  or 
offensive  sense ^  Overspread,  either 
of  many  individuals,  or  a  common 
substance,  and  commonly  in  a  neutral 
sense.  It  is  the  necessity  of  implying 
intervals  in  the  subject^  instead  of 
continuous  expansion,  which  has  origi- 
nated such  an  expression  as  **  ground 
overrun  with  weeds." 
"  Then  did  her  glorions  flowers  wax  dead 

and  wan. 
Despised  and  trodden  down  of  all  that  over- 
ran." SPENSBR. 
"  Undoubted  signs  of  sneh  a  soil  are  found. 
For  here  wild  olive-shoots  o'enpread  the 

ground. 
And   heaps  of  beiries  strew   the   flelds 
around."  Drydbit. 

OVERSIGHT.        SUPRRINTEN- 

DBNCs.    Supervision. 

A  reference  to  the  word  Over  will 
show  how  OvERSioHT  has  sccjuired 
two  apparently  opposite  meanings — 
that  of^  control  or  supervisioiK  and 
that  of  inadvertency.  The  former 
flows  from  the  stationary,  the  latter 
from  the  motive,  force  of  the  word 
Over  (see  Inadvertency).  It  differs 
from  Inadvertency  in  being  purely 
negatiye,  while  Inadvertency  may 
denote  active  error.  We  do  wrong  tbines 
through  inadvertency.  We  omit  to  do 
right  or  needful  things  through  over- 
sight. It  differs  firom  superintendence 
in  that  it  relates  only  to  persons.  The 
superintendence  of  an  institution,  and 
the  oversight  of  its  inmates.  The 
object  of  superintendence  is  official 
control,   that  of  Supervision  (LaU 
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ncjMr,  oMr,  and  ^ftdirtf  sup.  vitu$, 
to  tu)  is  oonformi^.  Sapemiion 
of  panoiifl  18  to  easare  tae  regu- 
larilT  of  demeftnoor,  superriaion  of 
works  or  productions  to  ensure  oor- 
rectness  of  performance.  He  who 
superintends  other  men  is  vested 
with  considerable  authority  in  his  own 
person ;  he  who  has  the  supervision 
of  them  is  himself  responsible  to  a 
superior  power,  'fhe  chief  super- 
intends, the  delegate  supervises. 

"Taldag  the  overtufht  thereof,  not  by 
constraint,  but  wiUingfy."— J£^.  mbU. 

"  In  a  ward,  he  is  i«it  fbrth  as  operator 
and  manager,  direetor  and  tupervitor  over 
aU  the  works  of  Qod."— Watbblami>. 

"  It  is  He  that  gave  the  snn  its  light, 
and  who  directs  the  conrses  of  the  stars ; 
who  is  tH/perixUndait  everrwhere,  and 
steers  the  whole  world."— Wjltsblaiid, 
ii.3. 

"  The  mietreas  of  the  fitnulyalwavs  mper- 
wUndM  the  doing  of  it."— GooK,  FirH  Voy 
Offe,  i.  18. 

OUTLIVE.     SuRvivB. 

Although  these  terms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  form,  Surtive  (Lat.  ittper- 
vtvirtf  to  outlive)  being  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  the  Saxon  word  Out- 
live, yet  Outlive  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  the  correspondent  lifetime 
of  other  persons:  wnile  Survive  is 
employed  generally  of  anj  point  of 
time,  and  even  of  influences  antago- 
nistic to  life.  We  outlive  persons  and 
periods.  We  survive  efforts  or  effects, 
as  a  severe  accident. 
'*Canseienoe  accomnaaiea  a  man  to  his 

Sre ;  he  never  omUioe$  it ;  and  that  for 
I  caose  only,  because  he  oazmot  outUve 
himself.  "—South. 

*'  Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  His 
body,  therefore  shall  the  soul  of  every  be- 
liever survive  the  body's  death."— Bishop 

HORSLBT. 

Outlive  expresses  the  superiority  of 
life  in  duration;  Survive,  its  inherent 
power  also.  It  is  oflen  tne  difference 
Detween  length  and  strength  of  exis- 
tence. 

OUTWEIGH.  Preponderate. 
Predominate. 

The  former  is  used  directiy  as  a 
transitire  verb :  the  latter  requires 
the  addition  ot  a  preposition.  In 
that  way  they  are  synonymous.  Out- 
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wEiGB,  however,  is  used  of  intrinsicy 
Preponderate  (Lat.  prtepondSrire^ 
pr^y  befortf  and  pondus^  ponderit,  a 
wei^t)  of  extrinsic,  objects  of  ooia- 
panson.  Thus  we  say, ''  one  advan- 
tage outweighs  another ; "  but  of 
several  advantages  considered  ooUeo- 
tirely,  one  preponderates.  Outweigh 
being  the  Saxon  form,  directly  ex- 
presses the  material  influence;  Pre- 
ponderate better  expresses  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  iliat  which  pre- 
ponderates has  special  weight;  that 
which  Predominates  (Lat  pnr,  and 
d^Xnttrif  to  bear  rule)  has  q>ecial 
force;  the  one  influencesy  the  other 
impels  us.  That  which  preponderates 
makes  itself  felt ;  that  wnich  predomi- 
nates does  BO  by  the  suppression  of 
other  agents  or  powers.  One  con- 
sideration preponderates  over  others, 
as  a  motive  to  action;  a  predominating 
passion  neutralises  other  impulses. 

"  It  is  really  no  small  ai^gument  of  the 
predomiiumee  of  ooneaenoe  over  interest 
that  there  are  yet  parents  who  can  be  wiU 
linff  to  breed  up  any  of  their  sons  if  hope- 
fully endowed  to  so  diseouzmged  and  aie- 
eouraging  a  protasioii."— Boura. 
*'  Since  evil  outweighs  good,  and  sways  maa- 

kind. 
True  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  nund." 
Savage. 

"  This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that 
as  the  arguments  and  proolb  pro  and  eon, 
upon  due  examination,  nicely  weif^hiag 
every  partiienlar  cirenmstaaee,  shall  to  any 
one  appear  upon  the  whole  matter  in  • 
greater  or  less  degree  to  preponderate  ua 
either  side,  so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in 
the  mind  such  diflbrent  entertainment  as 
we  call  belief,  conjecture,  gneas,  doubt» 
wavering,  distrust,  diabelief,  £}."— LocEX. 


PACE.    SrEP. 

A  Pace  (Lat.  pama'j  is  either  a 
measured  Step,  consistmg  generally 
of  three  feet,  or  it  is  an  abstract  term, 
denoting  the  aggregate  of  steps,  ana 
the  moae  in  which  they  are  taken, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  of 
movement. 

A  Step  (A.  S.  steppan,  to  step,  ttride) 
is  emploved  in  the  sense  or  an  un- 
measureo  pace^  an  advance  made  br 


impale] 

«xie  remoyal  of  the  foot;  or,  objec- 
tireljy  that  which  aids  the  foot  to  do 
thifl,  as  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  or, 
^et  further  bj  analogy,  unj  gnwla- 
tion ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  step  bj  step ;  or 
■a  movement  morally  considered,  as  to 
take  a  bold  step.  Both  Step  and  Pack 
■are  used  in  the  abstract  of  the  manner 
of  progpressiye  movement  by  the  feet ; 
but  in  this  use  Pace  is  emplojred,  as 
has  been  observed,  as  distinguishing 
one  mode  or  rate  of  progress  from 
another,  as  a  walk  from  a  trot ;  Step 
4U  being  peculiar  to  the  individiud ;  as, 
to  know  a  person  by  his  step.  A  per- 
son may  move  at  a  rapid  pace  without 
taking  quick  steps. 

PAIN.  Agony.  Anguish.  Suf- 
fering.    Pang. 

Pain  (Ft.  peine,  Lat.  posna),  first, 
penal  infliction,  and  then,  suffering  of 
Dodv  or  mind,  is  still  used  in  this 
double  sense ;  as,  to  be  in  great  pain,  to 
act  under  pain  of  another's  aisplea- 
sure.  Pain  is  the  energetic  opposite 
to  pleasure — the  state,  whether  phy- 
flicfd  or  mental,  which  is  most  repug- 
nant to  conscious  and  sensible  bemgs. 
It  is  indefinite  as  to  degree,  and  may 
be  slight  or  severe. 

Pang  (etym.  uncertain)  is  severe 
and  transient,  as  Agony  (Fr.  agankf 
Gr.  ayanUy  a  ttrug^le^  eigony)  is  severe 
and  permanent  pain. 

Anguish  (Fr.  angcistty  Lat.  on- 
guxtWy  narrowneUjTpofoeriy;  anf6ie,  to 
choke)  is  employed  to  denote  uie  dis- 
traction, as  agony  denotes  the  strug- 
gles, of  pain.  The  mind  or  body  in  an- 
guish is  enslaved  by  physical  or  mental 
pain,  so  wrung  or  distressed  as  co  be 
incapacitated  by  it.  Suffering  is 
strictly  the  state  of  which  pain  is  the 
cause  and  account.  I  see  a  person  in  an 
evident  state  of  suffering.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  or  nature  of  his  suffer- 
ing till  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  physical  or  mental 
pain,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  What  pleomire  and  pain  ore  we  learn 
hy  experience,  and  they  are  fbelinn  the  idea 
of  which  cannot  be  oommanieatea  by  defini- 
tion."—Bklsham. 

"  The  virtne  and  good  intentions  of  Cato 
and  Bmtni  are  highly  laudable;  bnt  to  what 
porpoee  did  their  seal  aerrt  ?  Only  to  haeten 
the  fktal  period  of  the  Uoman  g»vemment» 
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and  render  its  conTolrions  and  dying  agonies 
more  Tiolent  and  painftil."— RuuB. 

"  The  death  of  Wplsey  wonid  make  a  fine 
moral  picture,  if  the  hand  of  anv  master 
could  gire  the  pallid  features  of  the  dying 
sutesmaa  that  chagrin,  that  remorse, 
those  pangs  of  anauuh  which  in  those  last 
bitter  moments  of  nis  life  possessed  him.** 
—Gilpin. 

"  Who  best 
Can  e^er  best  oan  do;  best  reign  who 

Well  hath  obeyed.*'  Milton. 

"  Oh,  sharp  oonrulsire  pcaags  of  agonistag 
pride  1  '*  Drtdsn. 

PAINTING.    Picture. 

Pahhing,  asitsname  plainly  enough 
expresses,  is  a  representation  of  od- 
jectsby  coloured  pig^ents(Fr.  peiniirs, 
peint). 

Picture  (which  comes  directly  from 
the  Latin  pieiura^  from  ping^re.picttu, 
as  Painting  comes  indirectly  through 
the  French)  is  a  similar  representation 
in  light  and  shade,  but  not  necessarily 
in  colour,  as  bv  crayon,  pencil,  In- 
dian ink,  or  pnotoeraphy.  The  his- 
torian (in  the  seconaary  sense)  draws 
a  lovely  picture;  the  poet  paints  in 
glowing  colours. 

PALE.    Pallid.     Wan. 

The  comparative  absence  of  coloui 
constitutes  paleneu  from  whatever 
cause  the  fact  may  spring.  A  Palb 
cheek  (Fr.  pd(s,  Lat.  paittdvu)  indi- 
cates sickness  or  delicacy.  A  pale 
blue  may  be  the  natural  colour  of  a 
flower.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  com- 
parative absence  or  light,  as  a  pale 
star. 

Paluo  (Lat.  paltidus)  denotes  an 
abnormal  condition  of  paleness. 

Wan  (A.  S.  wann)  denotes  a  lurid, 
livid,  or  sickly  paleness  in  the  human 
countenance,  but  is  employed  analo- 
gously, as  we  speak  of  the  wan  light 
of  the  moon  ;  that  is,  one  imparting  a 
paleness  which  is  like  to  wanness  to 
the  objects  on  which  it  rests. 
"  And  now  the  jiMzZe-faced  empress  of  the 

night 
Nine  times  had  filled  her  orb  with  bor- 
rowed light."         Drtdbn,  Ooid. 
**  There   the  red  anger  dared  the  pallid 
fear."  Dbtdkh. 

**  Moreover,  in  the  wars  of  Antony  the 
sun  continued  almost  a  year  long  with  a 
pale  and  wan  colour." — Holland,  JPUny, 
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PALPABLE.  Pbrceptible. 
Tangible. 

There  u  an  affinity  between  Pal* 
PABLB  (Lat.  palpabViiSy  palpdre  and-rt, 
to  ttroht^  touch  toftly)  and  Tangible 
(Lat.  tangib'du)  aa  there  is  between 
visible  ( L^t.  visWilu)  and  Perceptible 
(Lat.  pereeptWllis).  Visible  is  a 
stronger  term  than  Perceptible. 
Visible  ib  that  which  you  maj  see, 
Pkrceptible  that  which  you  can  see. 
Accordingly  Perceptible  commonly 
means  that  which  it  is  barely  poasib.e 
to  see  or  perceive.  It  is  obvious  that 
Perceptible  belongs  to  all  the  senses, 
Visible  only  to  sight  The  sun  in  its 
meridian  splendour  may  be  spoken  of 
as  visible.  It  is  preemptible  throurfa 
a  mist.  Owing  to  the  much  wider 
sense  of  perceive  than  tee^  Percep- 
tible has  a  manifold  application  as  to 
subtle  and  invisible  influences,  and  to 
matters  the  existence  or  presence  of 
which  is  recognized  by  the  combined 
operations  ofsense  and  reflexion.  Pal- 
pable and  Tangible  differ,  not  so 
much  in  their  ideas  as  in  their  applica- 
tions. Palpable  regards  the  faculties 
of  perception,  observation,  judgment, 
understanding.  Tangible  regards  the 
solid  or  substantial  properties  of  the 
object  itself.  A  mdpable  truth  or 
aMmtUty  is  one  which  the  commonest 
nnderttuiding  can  uke  hold  of.  A 
tangible  result  or  benefit  is  opposed 
to  a  nominal,  unsubstantial,  and  as  it 
were  shadowy  one. 

"  Clodiot  WM  acqiiittad  hj  a  corrupt  Janr 
that  hftd  palpably  taken  tbarea  of  moaef  .^ 
^Bacon. 

"  The  woman  decaT*  perceptibly  every 
week."— South  KY. 

"  Direet  and  tangiUe  benefit  to  jroar- 
•eWes  and  others.  "—Southxt. 

PALPITATE.  Flutter.  Pant. 
Throb. 

To  Palpitate  (Lat  pdpitare^  lo 
throb)  is  to  pulsate  with  strong,  quick, 
and  regular  beats. 

To  Flutter  (Low  Germ.  Jluttem) 
is  to  pulsate  with  weak  and  irregular 
beats. 

Panting  (connected  with  old  Fr. 
pantMi.  out  of  breath)  is  with  regard 
to  the  Dreath  what  palpitation  is  with 
regard  to  the  heart;  wnile Throb  de- 


notes a  pulsation  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  any  part  of  the  frame,  the 
action  appearing  to  be  outward:;  to- 
wards the  surface. 

"The  shining  moistore  ewells   into   her 

eyes 
In  brighter  flow ;  her  wishing  boaom  heave» 
With  palpitatians  wild."         Thomson. 

"  Set  the  grave  eonndls  np  noon  their 

shelves  a^in,  and  string  them  hard,  leat 

their  varioos  and  jangling  opinions  pot 

their  leaves  into  a7bttt«r."— Milton. 

I    "  His  breath  in  onick  short  pantiws  rorae» 

and  goes.''  Pope. 

"  When  with  tnmoltnoas  throbs  oar  pnbe» 

beat 
And  dabions  Beasoii  totters  on  her  seat." 

THOMaON. 

PANEGYRIC.  Encomium.  Eu- 
logy. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to 
these  words.  Encomium  (Gr.  knu^ 
fAietj  a  laudatory  ode  to  a  conqueror)  de- 
notes  no  more  than  warm  praise. 

Eulogy  (Gr.  ivXsms,  pratM)  is  more 
formal,  and  is  applied  only  to  per- 
sons. 

Panegyric  (Gr.  wanyv^tne^f  t.e. 
x»yoC)  a  fettival oration)  is  an  elaborate 
oration ;  a  laudatory  discourse.  Ek- 
coAiiuM  is  employed  of  things  as  well 
as  persons ;  but  in  that  case  the  thing 
is  always  the  result  of  human  action, 
though  not  directly  the  object  of  per- 
sonal praise  ;  as,  to  pass  enoomiuma  on 
the  (Jonstitution  of  Great  Britain. 
Eulogy  commonly  relates  to  merito- 
rious actions;  j^egyrios,  to  per- 
sonal character.  The  panegyric  should 
be  public ;  the  encomium,  warm ;  the 
eulogy,  eloquent.  The  eulogy  may 
be  tempered  with  criticism,  the  fccope 
of  panegyric  is  only  praise.  Toe 
panegyric  too,  unlike  the  others,  al- 
ways bears  reference  to  thb  whole 
character,  and  not  to  a  performance 
or  an  act.  The  panegprric  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  partial  and  straineo. 
It  needs  an  orator  eloquent  yet  dis- 
creet. 

'*  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  bj  natnre  or 
policy  to  make  a  panegyriek  npon  nnTthing 
which  is  a  jost  and  natnral  object  of  eea- 
•nre."— BuBXX. 

"Thns  Plutarch  Msnree  as  that  ov 
author  (Oicexo),,  bavins  made  a  speech  in 
public  rail  of  the  highest  encotmvme  on 
Crassus,  he  did  not  scruple;  a  few  days 


[partake] 

•ilervmrds,  to  rerene  the  pcmegyrie,  and 
norMent  him  belbre  the  tame  audience  in 
all  the  darkest  eolonn  of  hie  inTectiye.** — 
Mjblmoth,  Cicero, 

"  Take  away  this  love,  and  the  whole 
earth  ia  but  a  desert.  And  thouf^h  there 
were  nothing  more  worthy  eulogies  than 
virginity,  it  is  yet  bnt  the  result  of  love, 
since  thoee  that  shall  people  paradise,  and 
fUl  heaven  with  saints,  are  snch  as  have 
been  subject  to  this  passion,  and  were  the 
products  of  it."— Boyle. 

PARE.    Peel. 

Peel  (Fr.  pekr,  to  «/rfn,  O.  Fr.  jtely 
the  Hdny  Lat.  pellem)  denotes  a  natu- 
ral, as  Pars  (Fr.  parer^  Lat.  pHrarey 
to  prepare)  an  artificial  process.  That 
is  pared  which  is  ahraided  into  spe- 
cific shape :  that  is  peeled  which  is 
deprired  or  a  natural  layer  or  integu- 
ment spread  over  it.  Peel  is  used 
only  in  a  material  sense ;  Pare,  in  a 
moral  sense. 

"  The  king  bMan  to  jtare  a  little  the  pri- 
vilege of  elergy.  "--Bacon. 
PxBL  is  used  metaphorically  by  Mil- 
ton when  he  says  : — 
"  But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Pseling  their  provinces." 

PART.  Division.  Portion. 
Share. 

Of  these  terms,  Part  (Lat.  norfem) 
is  the  most  general  in  signification. 
It  is  e(]aal  or  unequal,  oeing  that 
which  is  less  than  the  whole,  in  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  bulk.  Hence^  spe- 
cifically, an  equal  or  proportionate 
division  of  quantity;  as.  *<  an  homer 
is  the  tenth  part  of  an  epbah."  It  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  physical  or 
oonceptional,  or  even  metaphoriod, 
in  the  sense  of  portion  allotted  or  in- 
terest possessed. 

Division  (Lat.  cRvuioYiem)  always 
implies  action  or  design,  which  has 
been  exercised  in  limitation  and  sepa- 
ration. A  division  alwajrs  retains 
connexion  with  that  which  is  divided. 
We  might  sav,  ^'adisinte^ted  part 
or  jxnrtionr  but  "a  disintegrated 
division"  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  terms. 

Portion  (LaL  portimem)  has  com- 
monly the  meaning  of  such  a  division 
as  beirs  reference  to  an  individual  or 
to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  as 
viewed  or  treated  by  an  individual. 
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So  a  portion  of  land  is  a  quantity  in 
which  some  person  or  persons  are 
interested.  A  portion  of  Scripture  is 
such  as  comes  under  review,  as  a  di' 
vision  made,  not  in  reference  to  the 
subiect  matter,  but  the  person  dealing 
witn  it. 

Share  (A.  S.  tcearj  a  division)  is> 
especially  a  portion  allotted  by  pur- 
pose or  accident,  and  so  is  much  more 
subjective  than  PoRTioN,which  is  more 
objective.  A  share  is  a  portion  in 
which  an  individual  has  a  right.  In 
reference  to  the  testamentary  allot- 
ment in  itself  of  property,  for  in- 
stance, we  should  use  the  term  Por- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  claim  or 
Sossession  of  such  portion  by  an  in- 
ividual  inheritor,  we  should  use  the 
term  Share. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Normandy  that 
the  daughters  who  receive  of  an  in- 
heritance cannot  receive  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  inheritance  for  their 
share,  which  they  divide  into  equal 
portions. 

"  All  the  parts  were  formed  in  his  mind 
into  one  harmcmions  whole."— Locks. 

**  The  oommunities  and  ditrisions  <^men,*^ 
—Addison. 

*'In  the  primitive  ages  women  were 
married  without  vortions  firom  their  rela- 
tions, being  pnrcnased  by  their  husbands, 
whose  presents  to  the  woman's  relations 
were  called  her  dowry."— Potter,  Anti- 
qvities  of  Greece, 

"When  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stoek, 
each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit 
or  loss  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this- 
stock,  they  are  called  jointrstock  eompa* 
nies."— SaoTH,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

PARTAKE.  Participate.  Share. 

To  Partake  is  literally  to  tah§  a 
wxrij  share,  or  portion  (and  is  followed 
by  "  of,"  sometimes  bv  "  in  ")  in  com- 
mon with  others.  Tnis  is  also  the 
e^mological  force  of  Participate 
(iAt.parttApart^  ue,  vartem  cUpere,  to 
take  part),  whicn  is  tne  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  it.  But  in  P  articipa  te  there  is 
implied  a  more  perfect  unity  and  com- 
munity of  feeling  or  possession.  Hence 
it  is  foUowed,  not  by  «  of,"  but  "  in." 
Two  persons  may  partake  of  the  same 
dish;  but  they  participate  in  each 
other's  feelings,  convictions,  joys^  or 
sorrows.    To  Share  (m»  Part)  is  to 
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partake  or  participate  acoordioff  to 
an  allotted  or  regulated  meuiod. 
Share  ia  more  eaai^  and  naturally 
applicable  to  such  thin^  as  are  desi- 
rable, but  is  also  bj  a  kind  of  analogy 
employed  of  a  proportionate  amount 
of  what  is  undesirable ;  as  to  hare 
one's  sbare  of  the  goods  and  ills  of 
life ;  to  Bbare  anotber's  joys  and  sor- 
rows. Partake  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  tbe  sense  of  taking  a  part  of 
something.  So  we  partake  of  a  oiBb  by 
helping'  ourselves  to  a  portion  of  it. 
Participate  would  imply  that  others 
share  it  with  us.  In  the  sense  of 
having  a  part  of  a  thing,  Partake  is 
employed  of  inanimate  things  in  re- 
gard  to  their  substance,  qnuities,  or 
nature.  Instinct  in  some  animals 
seems  to  partake  of  tbe  nature  of 
reason. 
"  From  court  retired,  and  pomp's  fkstidioot 

pride. 
The  hero  dsred  to  throw  the  king  uid«. 
And  in  the  rustic  cot,  well  pleMed,  par-- 

took 
.  Of  labour's  meftn  repast  and  eheerfcl  look.*' 
L1.0TD. 
"  Of  all  this  I  have  not  onir  had  know- 

Bnt  great  partieipatimi  in  jonr  J^." 

DiGBT,  EMm. 

-  It  redresses  the  old  BCaniehsan  impietj, 
■o  derogatorr  to  it  (Ood's  glorj),  which 
Bakes  an  erii  principle  a  tharer  with  Him 
ht  the  direetion  of  the  naiTerse."— War- 

BURTOK. 

PARTICLE.    Atom.    Molecule. 

Particle  ([Lat.  partVcM/a)  is  no 
more  than  aminute  piece  of  a  material 
substance — s.g.  a  particle  of  bread. 
Sometimes  the  particle,  as  such^  pos- 
sesses a  name  of  its  own  indicative  of 
its  nature,  as  a  particle  of  dust,  which 
does  not  exist  except  in  particles. 

Atom  (Gr.  ato/am,  indivisible)  is 
literally  a  particle  so  small  as  to  be 
indivisible.  But  as  a  term  of  physical 
science  it  has  the  sense  of  (1)  an  ul- 
timate particle  of  matter  presumed  to 
be  indivisible,  and  (9)  an  ultimate 
particle  of  matter  not  necessarily  in- 
divisible. These  are  distinctions  of 
theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 


The  particle  under  the  second  of 
these  divisions  is  the  Molecule  (Lat. 
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moiecttio.  the  diminutive  of  mUUf  « 
mast).  It  is  not  asserted  of  the  mole- 
cule that  it  is  indivisible  so  much  as 
that  it  is  not  contemplated,  like  the 
old  philosophic  question  of  atoms, 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  bat 
maintained  as  a  hypothesis. 

PARTY.     Faction. 

Party.  See  Cabal  for  the  specisl 
use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  synonyms  there  g^ven.  In  its 
common  sense  it  denotes  a  number  of 
persons  united  in  opinion  or  action, 
or  both,  with  a  desire  to  influence  the 
remainder  of  the  body ;  or,  in  a  de- 
gree less  marked,  a  number  taking 
part  in  tbe  same  tiling. 

Both  Faction  ($ee  Faction)  and 
Party  (Fr.  parti)  denote  the  unioa 
of  several  persons  distinguished  from 
others  holding  different  views;  but 
Faction  impbes  activity  and  secret 
plotting.  Party  implies  no  more  than 
a  sharing  of  the  same  opinions.  Party 
by  itself  has  not  the  odious  aaaocis- 
tion  of  Faction.  Anvone  who  raceivea 
support  from  a  number  has  a  party  in 
his  tavour,  though  he  may  not  be  the 
head  of  a  party  as  an  agitator.  When 
a  faction  has  gained  influence  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  recognised  party 
in  the  state. 

PASSAGE.    Course. 

Both  these  terms  have  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  act  and  the  way  of 
movement. 

Passage  (Fr.  paeeage)  is  more  me- 
chanical ;  Coorsr  (Fr.  eourte)  is  less 
mechanical,  though  not  necessarily 
implying  actual  volition.  A  man 
finds  a  passage,  but  pursues  a  course. 
Any  transit  from  one  point  to  another 
is  a  passage.  A  line  of  movement 
chosen,  directed,  or  circumseribed  is 
a  course.  We  speak  of  tbe  course, 
not  the  passage,  or  the  stars  generally, 
and  of  the  passage  of  a  planet,  if  we 
mean  no  more  than  its  transit  from 
one  definite  point  to  another  in  the 
heavens. 
"  The  sicUy  jonng  sat  shirVing  on  the 

shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water,  never  eeen  before. 
And  prajed  their  tender  modien  to  deby 
The  pauage,  and  expect  a  batter  da^." 
Dsnuor. 


(passive] 


In  their  seoondaiy  meanings,  the  word 
Pamaob  is  commonly  internal  and 
■lenta]  orconoeptional,  Course  exter- 
nal. The  paMM^  of  the  mind  from 
one  point  ot  consideration  to  another ; 
the  course  of  events,  history,  law,  or 
the  world. 

"Therefore  thia  ria  of  kind  not  penonal. 

But  real  and  hereditary  waa ; 
The  gnilt  thereof,  and  pnnishment  to  all 
By  emme  of  nature  and  of  law  doth 
paw." 
'DAYoa,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

PASSIONATE.    Angry.   Hasty. 

Passionate  (Ft. jpatsUm,  Lat  pas- 
sidfMm,  a  feeling,  suffering)  denotes  a 
oonstitutional  temperament  of  readily 
excited  passion,  and  often  in  the  spe- 
cifioally  restricted  sense  of  iraseihility. 
The  passionate  man  is  easily  rcNised  by 
inja^  or  insult,  or  the  supposition  of 
them,  bnt  is  not  commonly  resentful 
or  malioions. 

Angry  denotes  rather  a  state  than 
a  disposition  (  Lat.  angeremy  a  strang- 
ling ;  Gr.  «>xfiv,  to  chdee).  Anger  has 
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less  of  the  yehement  and  impetuous, 
more  of  deep  disturbance  of  feeling. 
To  be  passionate  is  always  inexcus- 
able. To  be  angry  may  be  eren  laud- 
able and  rightful,  if  the  feeling  do 
not  pass  into  selfish  yindictiveness, 
but  be  excited  simply  by  the  wrong, 
and  not  by  the  personal  proyocation 
of  the  aobon. 

Hasty  CDs.  hasten  to  hatte ;  cf. 
Ger.  hasten)  denotes  that  eagerness 
of  temperament  which  is  combined 
with  want  of  reflexion,  and  which 
therefore  shows  itself  in  other  ways 
besides  soger,  as  in  unreflecting 
speech,  or  hasty  conclusions.  The 
hasty  man  is  soon  offended,  but  not 
generally  ready  to  offend  in  return. 
The  nassionate  person  shows  his  feel- 
ing by  excited  looks  and  utterances, 
and  indications  of  yiolence  under  a 
loss  of  self-control,  without  of  neces- 
sity any  sense  of  injury,  but  more 
commonly  feeling  proyocation  or  an- 
noyance. A  feeling  of  injury,  or  of  an- 
noyance so  great  as  to  seem  to  amount 
to  It,  produces  anger  and  resentment. 

"  It  ia  a  very  common  expxorion  that 
soeh  a  one  ia  rerj  good-natured,  bnt  veiy 
poMtiomaU.  The  expremoQ,  indeed,  ia  rtrj 
-""  — ' — 1  to  emw  pas^umaU  people  to 


mneh  qnarter ;  bnt  I  think  a  pasnonate 
man  deserves  the  least  indnlgeace  imagiik- 
able."— ^^ectotor. 

"They  haTe  their  several  sounds  and 
notea  of  expreasion,  whereby  they  can  sig- 
nify their  dislike  and  attger;  but  only  man 
ean  elothe  hia  angry  thoughts  with  words 
of  oflbnee,  so  aa  that  faculty  which  waa 
given  him  for  an  advantage  is  depraved  to 
a  farther  mischief.*'— Bishop  Hall, 

*'  *  As  for  that  heat  and  hastineu*  quoth 
he, '  which  was  in  him  misliked  and  offen- 
sive, age  and  time  would  daily  diminish 
and  bereave  him  of  it;  grave  and  saoe 
counsel,  which  now  was  wanting,  would 
come  on  apace  every  day  more  than  other.'" 
— HoLLAivl),  Uvy. 

PASSIVE.    .  Patiknt.      Submis- 

SIYE. 

Passiyb  (Lat.  pasnous,  suffering, 
capable  of  suffering)  relates  simply  to 
matters  of  action,  and  is  opposed  ta 
active,  or  in  some  cases  to  a  state  of 
non-resistance,  resistance  being,  how- 
eyer,  a  species  of  sction.  It  follows 
therefore  that,  except  where  the  state 
of  being  passiye  is  purposely  assumed^ 
there  is  nothing  of^  moral  force  in  the 
term;  while 

Patibnt,  another  form  of  the  same 
yerb  (Lat.  pHtietitem,  participle  of 
ptfti,  to  suffer),  is  essentially  a  moral 
term.  It  may  be  remarked,  howeyer, 
that  this  moral  force  is  by^no  means 
so  strong  in  the  adjectiye  Patient  as 
in  the  noun  patience.  Patient  may 
mean  bearing  what  is  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable, without  any  expression  of 
suffering  or  discontent,  as  a  patient 
animal  under  its  burden.  It  is,  how- 
eyer, applicable  only  to  conscious 
sffents,  while  Passive  may  be  em- 
ployed of  that  which  makes  no  phy- 
sical resistance,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

Submissive  (Lat.  submittthre,  part. 
submissus,  to  submit)  denotes  that 
which  by  self-surrender  shows  pa- 
tience in  a  specific  relation,  that  is, 
to  some  particular  exercise  of  will  in 
a  superior,  or  one  stronger  than  one's 
self. 

"The primary  idea  attached  to  the  word 
is  that  otpassiveness,  or  being  impulsively 
acted  upon.**— ^ooAir. 

'« In  medical  language  a  person  op- 
pressed with  disease  is  called  9^  patient,  or 
an  involuntary  sufferar.  and  the  calmneaa 
with  which  he  submits  » termed  patienee; 
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that  is,  the  mind  rieldf  with  truqnillitf  to 
the  pains  and  tnaitpoaiUoni  of  the  bodj." 
—Ibid. 

"**  If  thoQ  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness. 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thjr  shame  thy 

glory: 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  «if6mi«nMiMst.'' 

HXRBKRT. 

PATHETIC.  Appectino.  Mov- 
ing.   Thaoic. 

Of  these  terms,  the  most  general  is 
Moving,  which,  though  its  etymology 
indicates  no  more  than  raising  feelings 
or  passion,  is  by  usage  restricted  to 
tenaer  or  mournful  feeling;  the  ten- 
dency to  excite  feelings  of  other  kinds 
being  commonly  expressed  by  the 
kindred  word  ttirring. 

The  Apfectinc  and  the  Pathetic 
«re  of  necessity  nearly  allied,  the 
Greek  iraBoq  nearly  expressing  the 
Latin  ajfectiUf  a  gtate  or  diapotition,  or 
mood;  but  Pathbtic  expresses  more 
the  effect  of  the  person  and  the  narra- 
tion ;  AppECTiNO,  the  simple  nature  of 
the  facte  of  the  case.  A  sad  tale  may 
be  affecting  when  read  as  a  mere 
Account  of  foote.  A  pathetic  narra- 
tive is  one  which,  besides  the  moving 
Aature  of  the  circumstences,  is  told  in 
a  moving  manner.  Hence  the  story 
is  pathetic,  the  circumstances  affecting 
ihe  appeal  movmr.  The  pathetic  acU 
througn  words,  the  affecting  through 
ihe  senses  generally. 

Tragic  (Gr.  rpaytwc)  is  t  term 
which  serves  to  combine  the  idea  of 
the  pathetic  with  a  certain  degree  of 
•dignity  in  the  sufferer.  The  suffer- 
ing oia  child  might  be  very  affecting, 
but  would  hardly  be  spoken  of  as 
tragic  in  iteelf.  The  tragic  requires 
the  element  •f  personal  history  com- 
.bined  with  a  certain  consideraDleness 
of  personal  character.  That  is  more 
ibrcibly  tragic  which  involves  the 
misery  of  many  at  once.  The  violent 
death  of  the  father,  by  which  the 
whole  &mily  are  redMced  to  want  and 
wretchedness,  is  essentially  tragic. 

"  Had  the  words,  'enept  these  bonds/ 
been  piaoed  anywhere  else,  the pathetioal- 
nag,  grace,  and  dignity  of  the  sentence 
h.td  been  muoh  abated."— Blackwau., 
^S  tared  CUusict, 

it  is  only  by  usage  that  ApFErriKO  is 
«  ntined  to  the  sense  of  excitinfj^,  not 
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this  or  that  feeling  generaUj,  but 
the  feeling  of  pity  or  conuaiserauon 
in  particular.  Burke  used  the  term 
in  ite  wider  sense  when  he  wrote — 

'*  It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  dmr, 
and  another  to  make  it  affodtmg  to  tba 
imagination." 

"  I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  mo- 
vmgly."  BaAKl 


*'  Sith  that  (he  neatest  often  are  oppreit. 
And  nnawares  ooe  into  danger  &I1; 
And  ye  that  read  these  verses  traffigaU 
Leame  by  their  losse  to  love  the  low  d^ 


PAUSE.     Hesitate. 

These  terms  are  applicable  to  speech 
and  action.  We  Pause  (Fr.  pause j 
L.  Lat.  pauMy  a  eeaation)  on  purpose, 
as  in  speaking,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  what  we  say,  or  in  action  to  give 
time  for  reflexion. 

We  HEsrrATE  (Lat.  luMtare,  to  re- 
main^/ExiMl)  involuntarily,  as  not  having 
suflScient  conversance  with  our  sul^ 
ject,  or  from  natural  defect,  or  as  not 
sure  of  our  ground,  or  as  not  having 
determined  or  judged. 
"  Constant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  mamcaina  her 

health. 
Her  beanty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  wnue,  and  Utos  bat  while  she 
moves.^'  GowPKB. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  as  they  professed, 
they  did  without  any  mindns,  kesUaney,  or 
reservation,  in  the  most  full,  dear,  down- 
right, and  peremptory  manner,  with  firm 
confldenoe  and  alacrity,  concorrently  arer 
the  feet."— BaBBOW. 

PAY.  Wages.  Stipend.  Salart. 
Payment. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Pay  (Fr. 
pceyeTt  the  Lat.  pdcure,  to  appease).  It 
applies  to  money  regularly  or  syste- 
matically ^iven,  as  compensation  for 
fixed  services — in  this  way  differinf^ 
from  Payment,  which  is  specific  com- 
pensation on  some  one  account.  The 
soldier  receives  pay;  the  tradesman 
payment. 

Waoes  (Fr.  gage,  pledge,  stake, 
L.  Lat.  vadium)  conveys  the  idea  of 
pledged  pay  for  services  agreed  upon, 
the  services  being  manual  or  of  an 
inferior  sort;  in  this  way  differing 
from  Salary  and  Stipend,  which  are 
for  services  of  a  higher  than  manual 
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ebaracter.  The  seirant  reoeires 
wages;  the  master,  for  work  of 
another  kind,  receivea  stipend  or 
salary.  The  difference  between 
Stipend  (Lat.  stipendium,  pay)  and 
Salary  (Lat.  sdlariumf  originally  a 
Roman  soldier's  allowance  for  salt, 
from  saly  salt)  is  as  follows:  the 
salary  flows  out  of  the  appointment ; 
tbe  stipend,  out  of  the  duties  per- 
formed. Thus  a  fixed  stipend  would 
be  eauivalent  to  a  salary.  Yet, 
thougn  the  salary  is  more  continuous 
and  regular  than  the  stipend,  the 
fltipend,  so  far  as  it  jB;oes,  is  more 
sure  than  the  salary;  for  the  stipend 
implies  a  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, which  could  not  be  set  aside 
without  mutual  consent;  while  a 
salary  may  be  contingent  upon  the 
will  or  liberality  of  him  who  pays  it. 
Stipend  and  Salary  being  for  more 
than  menial  offices  are  mostly  for  life. 
They  belong  to  the  tenure  of  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  an  office. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii«  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  ter- 
-vice  durinff  the  time  which  the^  remained 
in  the  field.*'— Smith,  Weallh  offNaiions. 

**  Both  temporal  prosperity  and  eternal 
felicitf  are  the  100^  of  the  labour  which 
we  take."— Barrow. 

"  The  s^pends  of  the  most  usefU  part  of 
4he  clergy — those  who  officiate— are  often 
not  ffreater  than  the  earnings  of  a  hireling 
mechanic."— Ksox. 

"  As  to  my  salaru.  he  told  me  I  should 
hare  twenty-four  dollars  per  month,  which 
was  as  much  as  he  gare  to  the  old  gunner." 
— Dampisr's  Voyages. 

PEACEABLE.  Peaceful.  Pa- 
•ciyic. 

These  terms,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  root,  are  Tariously  applied. 

Peaceable  (O.  Fr. pau,  Lat.  pocem, 
peace)  refers  more  direcUy  to  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  men;  Pacific 
n^t.  paciptciu,  peace-making)  to  the 
aesigns  and  intentions  of  men ;  while 
Peaceful  refers  to  the  state  or  con- 
dition both  of  men  and  things.  A 
peaceable  disposition;  pacific  mea- 
sures ;  a  peaceful  attituae  of  affairs, 
or  a  pKsaceful  scene. 

"What  do  these  worthies 
Sat  rob  and  spoil,  bam,  slaughter,  and  en- 

slare 
I'eaceabU  nations.**  MiLTOV. 


"Thus  Belial,   with   words   clothed   in 

reason's  garb, 
Counsel'd  iffnoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace.'^  Hilton. 

"Slow  firom  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam 

rose. 
His  god-like  aspect  deep  attention  drew. 
He  paused,  and  these  pacfficmot^  ensue." 

POPK. 

PEASANT.  Clown.  Country- 
man.    Hind.    Swain.    Rustic. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  owe 
their  distinctire  character  to  that  to 
which  by  implication  each  stands  op- 
posed. 

So  a  Peasant  (Fr.  ^yaatiy  a  villager^ 
Lat.  pa^m,a  vUlage)  is  a  countryman, 
as  distmguished  from  the  lords  or 
tenants  of  the  soil;  a  Clown  (Icel. 
klunnif  a  boor)  is  a  countryman,  as 
disting^uished  from  one  trained  and 
educated  in  cities;  and  a  Country- 
man, one  who  liyes  and  works  in  the 
country  (Fr.  contr^ej  L.  Lat.  eontrdta^ 
the  tract  which  lies  over  against  the 
spectator),  as  distinguished  from  a 
citixen.  Hind  and  Swain  are  now 
seldom  used,  except  in  poetry.  As 
the  clown  is  the  boorish  countryman, 
so  the  hind  (A.  S.  num  of  the  domes- 
tics, seeSKEAT,  "Elitm,  Diet.;  hina-manf 
a  farmer)  is  the  simple-minded  and  il- 
literate, as  the  swain  (A.  3.  swdn)  is 
the  innocent  and  homely  countryman, 
who  appears  in  Arcadian  pictures  of 
rural  hfe  and  lores. 

The  Rustic  (Lat.  rutttcuSf  of  the 
country,  nu)  is  the  oountrvman  re- 
garded under  the  combinea  view  of 
his  unlettered  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  as  a  type  and  represen- 
tative of  the  life  which  he  leads,  and 
the  manners  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Hence,  as  an  epithet,  Rustic 
seems  to  oscillate  between  the  two 
ideas  of  the  word  r*ide,  that  is,  sim- 
plicity and  coarseness. 

"By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word, 
pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synony- 
mous, and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that 
name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  pea- 
sants  in  the  modem  languages  of  Kurope." 
-Gibbon. 

"A  downish  mien,  a  roice  with  rustic  sound, 
And  stupid   eyes   that  erer  lored   the 

ground."  Drtdkv. 

"  A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her 

figs."  SaAKBSPKARB. 
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"  Let  bim  me  his  hmnh 
VamyowTj  re|ireheii«ioiit  upon  those 
That  19  hii  Mnds,  and  not  oo  me." 

Bkauxort  axd  Fletciub. 

"  BemoCe  from  dtiee  lired  a  swain.'* 
Gay. 

"  Let  heehftihieei,  that  nutie  ririne,  hy ; 
To  maaif  eoolldenee  thj  thonghts  sppljr." 
DBTDKr,  Ovid, 

On  thfS  other  hand,  Spenser  has — 
*'  And  nentle^tprite  defonn  with  rode  nu- 

PEEL.    Rind. 

We  commonly  nse  Peel  ( Fr.  veUr, 
to  skilly  0.  Fr.  pel,  tkirif  Lat.  jjeltem) 
only  of  the  separable  external  integu- 
ments of  natural  productions ;  Rind 
(A.  8.  rind),  of  the  harder,  harsher 
integuments  of  artificial  productions, 
though,  rarely,  of  natural  also.  Com- 
paraUTe  hazdness  and  difficulty  of 
separation  seem  inyoWed  in  Rind; 
comparatiTe  softness  and  ease  of  se- 
paration, in  PsEL.  The  structure  in 
the  case  of  the  {>eel  aui$U,  of  the  rind 
rttitts  the  operation. 

PENETRATE.    Piebcb. 

To  Penetbate  (Lat.  piinetrar§f  to 
place  within,  to  viorce  into)  is  to  mlake 
a  way  into  a  thing,  with  commonly 
the  implied  notion  of  some  degree  of 
difficulty,  and,  therefore,  a  gradual 
operation ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the 
means  or  instrument  of  penetration  of 
any  definite  character. 

To  PixBCB,  on  the  other  hand  (Vr, 
percer),  denotes  a  quick  penetration 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  In  most 
eases,  Penetbate  denotes  a  natural, 
PiBBCE  an  artificial,  process.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  their  secon- 
dary or  moral  meanings.  It  is  genius 
or  mtuition  that  pierces  j  it  is  san- 
city  and  labour  or  investigation  that 
penetrates. 

"  The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all 

their  ejes. 
Nor  etTBT  ptnetrate  through  this  disgnise.** 
Dbtdkb. 
'*  We  hare  enooffh  to  fill  ns  with  admira- 
tion of  the  mnnileence,  power,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we 
eontemplate  the  noble  ikenlties  of  this  onr 
saperior  part,  the  vast  reaeh'and  compass 
«f  onr  understanding,  the  ]>rodiffiotts  qnick. 
aess  and  piereingnou  of  its  thoughts. " — 
Dbbham. 


PEOPLE.    Naticx. 

People  (Lat.  fi6plkhu)  is  a  term 
denoting,    primanly,  a    commiuiity' 
under  the  mere  aspect  of  number,  and 
so  is  often  used  of  the  mnltitude  of 
the  governed,  as  distinguished  £nona 
their  rulers.  As  People  is  a  geographi- 
cal, so  Nation  (Lat  uationem)  is  a 
political  term,  implying  some  eUn^p- 
logical  unity,  though  not  neoessarujr 
one  and  the  same  government ;  as,  the 
German  nation.     In  this  sense,  we 
mi^ht  speak  of  the  Irish  nation,  aa 
bemg  descended  from  one  stock,  and 
subject  to  one  government,  tboueh 
the  government  were  foreign  to  tne 
stocf .    The  nation  is  a  great  faoailr, 
the  people  is  a  great  assembly.     The 
same  language  in  the  mouths  of  two 
widely-separated  peoples  shows  that 
they  were  originally  one  nation.     A 
diversity  of  languages  in  the  speech 
of  one  nation,  like  the  English,  shows 
that  the  nation  is  a  mixed  people.     If 
the  state  be  conquered  or  subjected 
by   revolution   to  another  order   of 
things,  the  nation,  strictly  speaking, 
is  destroyed,  though  the  people  re- 
mains.   This  comes  of  the  political 
distinction  that  the  nation  is  the  body 
of  citizens,  tbe  people  the  mass  of  in- 
habitants. 

'*  Thon  most  prophesr  again  hetare  many 
peopiei. '—  EngUth  Bible. 

"  Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  iiatioiu,  who  had  else. 
Like  kindred  drops,   been  mingled  into 
one.**  Cowpbb. 

PERCOLATE.  Pebmbate.  Per- 
vade. 

That  Pebcolates  (Lat.  pereolare) 
which  filters  through  small  interetioes, 
that  Pebm  E  ates  (Lat.  ^iii«drt)  which 
finds  its  way  along  intricate  psssa^es  ; 
that  PEBVAO£8(Lat.  jMrvd<iare)wnich 
goes  through  a  thing.  The  charac- 
teristic idea  of  Pebmbate  is  intricaU 
penetration,  of  Pbboolate  diffusioe 
penetration,  and  of  Pebvade  eompUts 
penetration.  All  three  have  their 
secondary  applications.  The  political 
theorist  ana  reformer  will  often  trust 
to  time  for  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
He  hopes  that,  though  he  may  not 
live  to  see  the  end,  the  idea  may  per- 
colate into  the  minds  of  men,  pes^ 
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meate  through  the  different  classes  of 
flocietjy  and  finally  perrade  its  entire 
atniotiire. 

PERDITION.    Destructiov. 

There  is  a  g^wing  tendency  in 
English  to  restrict  the  former  more 
and  more  to  a  moral  application,  so 
that,  while  Destruction  (^Lat.  ae- 
structibnem)  is  used  of  the  discerption 
of  the  material  particles  constituting 
an  organized  or  constructed  hody, 
Perdition  (Lat.  perditibnefn)  shall 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  immate- 
rial part — ^the  life  or  the  soul  of  men. 
This  seems  to  flow  rightly  from  the 
words.  That  goes  to  perdition  which 
goes  to  absolute  iou — ^which  iji  a»  it 
were,  lost  to  life  and  view.  That  is 
destroyed  which  is  broken  up. 

PEREMPTORY.    Dogmatical. 

Peremptory  (Lat.  piremptdrius — 
(1)  deadly,  (2)  with  iurists,  destroy- 
ifif  all  controvertyy  decisive)  is,  lite- 
rally, destructire,  but,  specifically, 
destructiTe  ofdebate  or  remonstrance. 
A  peremptory  command  is  one  which 
leaves  no  alternatiTe  but  to  obey.  It 
thus  belonn  more  to  the  wifl  and 
temper  of  tne  indiyidnal  than  to  the 
subject-matter  of  what  he  says  or 
thinka.    It  ia  a  wider  tenn  than 

Dogmatical  (Gr.  ^fAariMf,  di- 
daeiie),  which  represents  a  particular 
kind  of  peremptoriness,  namely,  the 
insisting  on  the  acceptance  of  one's 
own  opinion  by  another,  or  the  sub- 
mission to  it,  as  laid  down  in  an  arro- 
gant or  magisterial  way.  As  Dogma- 
tical belong  to  matters  of  belief  and 
opinion,  it  is  only  connected  with 
beings  capable  of  entertaining  these ; 
while  Peremptory,  expressing,  pri- 
marily, force  of  demana,  and^  secon- 
darily, of  personal  demand,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  requirements  or  exactions 
of  unintelligent  force,  as,  for  instance, 
oi  circumstances,  obligations,  and  the 
like. 

'* PerempionneMs  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one 
a  magistenalneas  in  matters  of  opinion,  the 
other  a  poeitiTenees  in  relating  matters  of 
fcec  "-^Gwemmewt  of  the  Tongue. 

"And  in  their  particnlar  opinions  they 
•re  as  assertive  and  dogmatical  as  if  they 
wen  omniseient.  '''•"Qi.AifYlLL. 


PERFORMANCE.    Production. 

Both  these  terms  represent  the  idea 
of  a  work  that  is  the  product  of  opera- 
tion in  skilled  labour  of  an  artistic 
kmd.  In  the  case  of  Prodvction, 
the  idea  may  be  one  of  analogy,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  productions  of 
Nature. 

In  the  case  of  Performance  (O.  Fr. 
parfoumir,  to  aeeompluk),  the  idea  is 
restricted  to  conscious  agency  or  ope- 
ration. In  this  last  way.  Performance 
is  more  external  than  Production,  in- 
asmuch as  it  denotes  that  whicn  is 
done  by  the  exercise  of  skill ;  while 
Production  inyolyes  the  idea  of  men- 
tal power.  A  recitation  is  a  perfor- 
mance ;  a  poem  is  a  production.  In 
the  performance  the  manner  is  every- 
thing, and  the  result  next  to  nothing ; 
in  the  production  the  result  is  every- 
thing, and  the  manner  next  to  nothing 
In  production,  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  is  the  thing  produced ;  in 
performance,  the  thing  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  doing  it. 

"  HyMmwKoX  performances,  indeed,  wei» 
not  to  th«  taste  of  the  Italians."— MaCAU- 
lat. 

"It  s  A  great  mortifloation  to  the  vanity 
of  man,  that  his  utmost  art  and  industry 
can  never  equal  the  meanest  of  Nature's 
prodMCtioiu,  either  for  beauty  or  value.** — 
Hume. 

PERPLEX.  Embarrass.  Puzzle. 
Pose.     Entangle. 

We  are  Puzzled  (pu2X^,8aid  to  be 
corr.  of  the  word  opposal)  when  our 
faculties  are  confused  by  what  we  can- 
not understand,  by  moral  or  physical 
antagonisms  or  contradictions,  which 
we  cannot  reconcile  or  clear. 

We  are  Posed  (pow,  said  to  be  a  corr. 
of  the  word  oppote)  when  we  are  arres- 
ted by  a  mental  difiiculty,  or  meet  with 
a  problem  which  we  cannot  solve. 

We  are  Perplexed  (Lat.  perpUxw, 
tntertDoven)^  when  we  are  unable, 
under  contending  feelings  or  views, 
to  determine  an  opinion  or  to  pursue 
a  definite  line  of  conduct. 

We  are  Embarrassed  (Fr.  embar- 
^ruter;  harre,  a  bar)  in  matters  of 
action,  thought,  or  speech,  by  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  their  free 
action.    The  perplexed  person  does 
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not  know  which  way  to  turn.  The 
embajmsned  person  moyea,  but  with 
diflSculty.  WeareENTANOLED(?  tangle, 
said  to  be  another  form  of  twangUy  to 
have  a  JingUng  iound :  Wedgwood) 
when  we  find  ourtM^Wes  in  verbal  or 
practical  difficulties,  either  b  j  our  own 
error  or  oversight,  or  by  the  designs 
of  others.  We  are  puzzled  by  cal- 
culations or  riddles;  perplexed  by 
casuistry ;  embarrassed,  in  some  cases, 
before  our  superiors,  or  in  speaking  a 
foreign  language,  or  in  our  efforts  to 
e  I  press  ourselves. 

*'  Till,  bj  their  own  verpUxitiet  involved, 
Thejr  ravel  more,  etill  lees  reeolved, 
Bnt  never  And  self-satisfyiog  eolation.** 

MlLTOV. 

'*  Awkward,  embamuaed^  stiff,  withont  the 

•kill 
Of  moving  gmeeftillj,  or  standing  still ; 
One  leg,  as  if  •napicions  of  hie  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  mn  away  from  t'other." 

Chubchill. 
*' Hebrew,   the    general    puzzler  of  old 

heads. 
Which  the  gray  dance  with  pricks  and 

comments  reads, 
And  dabs  himself  a  scholar,  by  it  grew 
As  natural  t'  him  as  if  he'd  been  a  Jew." 
Bboxb. 
"  This  text  is  produced  by  our  8anunr 
out  of  Moses  his  law,  in  aptwer  to  a  ques- 
tion wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought 
to  pote  and  puxzU  him."  -Bjlubow. 

"  It  (integrity)  is  much  plainer  and 
easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure 
way  of  dealing  in  the  wtvid ;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and 
perplexity,  of  danger  and  hasard  in  it."^ 
Speetttior. 

PERSON.     Individual. 


hi 


Person  ( Lat.  penonoy  a  character. 
})eitonage)  is  always  an  individual 
human  being  except  in  theological 
language,  in  which  it  stands  related 
to  substance,  the  person  being  the 
living  manifestation,  in  this  sense,  of 
the  common  nature  in  the  individual. 

*' There  is  one  person  of  the  Father, 
another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Individual  (Lat.  ind(i:i(duus,  indi- 
vitible)  represents  that  which,  being 
one,  subsists  as  a  distinct  being,  es- 
pecially as  distinct  from  other  mem- 
Ders  of  the  same  clam,  genus,  or 
species.  Hence,  though  tne  indi- 
vidual ma^f  be  both  personal  and 
human,  it  is  not  of  necessity  either, 
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but  may  be  an  inanimate  object.  So 
a  botanist,  speaking  of  some  mark 
upon  a  leu,  or  petal  of  a  flower,  and 
regarding  it  as  accidental,  might  saj 
of  it  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
species,  but  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
individual. 

PERSEVERE.     Persist.     Cow- 

TINUB. 

Continue  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  no  more  than  to  do  as  one 
has  done  hitherto. 

To  Persevere  (Lat.  pere&ocrare^ 
perAoerut,  to  pursue  a  matter  teith 
conttancif)  is  to  continue  in  a  given 
course  in  spite  of  discouragements. 
While  continuance  is  neutral,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  from  habit  or  no 
rerj  definite  cause,  and  is  applicable 
to  unintelligent  operations,  persever- 
ance has  commonly  a  favouraole  sense, 
as  coming  from  reflexion  and  judg- 
ment, and  as  indicative  of  moral 
energy. 

Persistence  (Lat.  perstit^,  to  con- 
tinue steadfastly)  has  commonly  an 
unfavouraSle  fbrce^  as  coming  of 
dogged  desire  to  gain  one's  point,  or 
reluctance  to  surrender  it.  But  this 
need  not  be  blameworthy.  It  may  be 
the  contrary.  Persev  ere  canies  with 
it  more  weight,  and  is  employed  of 
gnrer  matters  than  Persist.  A  boy 
may  persevere  in  his  studies,  or  per- 
sist in  playing  and  trifling.  Persis- 
tence may  be  inactive  and  mentel; 
perseverance  is  active  and  practical. 
Persevere  has  to  do  more  with  the 
doing  a  thing ;  Persist,  with  the  mo- 
tive. We  persevere  in  study;  we 
sometimes,  m  spite  of  sound  argument 
to  the  contrary,  persist  in  the  same 
opinion.  We  persevere  in  spite  of 
discouragement,  we  persist  in  spite  of 
opposition.  We  persist  in  resolutely 
abiding  by  the  resolutions  we  have 
taken.  Persevere  applies  more  pro- 
perly to  actions  and  conduct,  Persist 
to  the  will  and  opinions.  It  is  in 
matters  of  eflbrt  and  practice  that  we 
peraevere,  in  matten  of  sentiment  that 
we  peraist.  By  peraevering  we  reach 
our  end,  by  persisting  we  maintain 
our  position. 

"  Another  usual  concomitaat  of  infldeli^ 
is  its  obstinacy  and  ptmiamdous  persieknf 
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u  error.  This,  likewiM,  wm  the  temper  of 
the  Jewe,  not  to  be  eonviaoed  by  anj  eri- 
dtfnoe  that  coald  be  offered  to  them." — Tii.- 
uumov. 

"  He  might  have  leerat 
Len  overweening,  ainoe  he  failed  in  Job, 
Whooe  oonatant  perseverance  OTeroame 
Whate'er  his  erael  malice  could  inTent." 
MiLTOir. 

CoKTi  N'  us  18  more  ap  plicable  than  even 
Persist  to  purely  mactive Btateti,  and 
has  aometimea  the  aenae  of  mere  ab- 
sence ot' movement  or  change. 

**  Cbntmue  thon  in  the  things  which  thoa 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of, 
icnowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them." 

PERSONS.    People. 

In  colloquial  language,  these  terms 
are  synonymous:  as,  many  Persons 
say  BO ;  many  People  do  it.  The  dif- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  in  the  term 
Persons  the  indiriduals  are  more 
thought  of,  and  with  more  deference, 
while  in  the  term  People,  the  indi- 
viduals are  merged  in  the  aggregate. 
**  At  the  dinner  yesterday  there  were 
£Te  people,"  would  be,  if  not  inele- 
i;ant,  ezpreasiye  of contemptuousness. 
**  People  of  that  sort."  "  Persons 
of  distinction."  "People  say."  "It 
is  said  by  many  resnectable  persons." 
It  may  be  obaenrea  that  Persons  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  appear  in 
the  objective  case.  "This  often 
pleases  people  "  (not  persons). 

PERSPICUITY.    Clearness. 

As  applied  to  what  is  spoken  or 
written,  Clearness  (Lat.  cUiruSy 
*kar)  is  the  more  general  term,  de- 
noting the  caoability  of  being  well 
understood,  wnich  comes  from  plain- 
ness and  directness  of  thought  or  par- 
ticular expressions;  while  Perspi- 
cuity (LaLpenptcuitatemy  ctsarjiess^  is 
employed  of  the  s^le  of  expression 
rather  than  the  mode  of  thought.  It 
mar  be  said  that  that  which  is  well 
and  thoroughly  conceived  will  be 
clearly  expressed.  Clearness  comes 
of  exact  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. Pure  idiom,  and  propriety  of 
language,neatness  of  construction,  and 
a  g^>od  selection  of  terms,  will  go  far 
to  ensure  perspicuity  of  style. 

"  I  shall,  with  as  much  impartiality  and 
perspieHity  as  I  may,  like  a  nithftd  advo- 


^n; 


eate  to  mj  eoontry,  and  cordial  indiibrent 
well-wisher  both  to  king  and  parliament, 
Mthisc 


truly 
PRTmrx. 


I  oontrovexsj."— 


*'0  prophet  of|;lad  tidings,  ilnisher- 
Of  utmost  hope !  now  dear  I  understand 
What   oft   mr   steadiest   thoughts   have 

searched  in  vain. 
Why  our  great  eiqieetation  should  be  ealled 
The  Seed  of  woman."  MiLTOV. 

PERUSE.    Read. 

To  Read  (A.S.  rtedan)  is  to  inter- 
pret characters  into  their  words 
whether  mentally  only  or  audibly  also; 
and,  more  generally,  to  gather  the 
meaning  by  observation  of  anything 
which  expresses  itself  by  outward 
effects  or  indications ;  as  to  read  a  cha- 
racter in  a  face.  Peruse,  the  etym. 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  meant  for- 
merly to  observe  closely  and  in  detail. 
This  might  be  the  matter  of  some 
book  or  not    So  Milton — 

*'  Who  first  with  eurioos  eye 
Antfed  him." 

So  now  to  peruse  is  to  read  thought- 
fully. One  peruses  at  length  a  work 
in  which  one  is  interested ;  one  reads, 
it  may  be  a  name  upon  a  sign-post. 

PERVERSE.    Froward. 

PERVERSE(LAt.p«rMrt2lr«,part.  per- 
versus,  to  overthrow)  is,  literally,  turn- 
ed the  wrong  way,  hence  disposed, 
more  or  less,  to  be  olMtinately  wrong. 
Froward  (/nmi,  and  the  termination 
of  direction,  -ward)  is  nearly  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent ;  a  person  wno  is/rom- 
voard  being  one  who  swerves  from  the 
line  of  regularity  or  government.  In 
usage,  Froward  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion which  is  reluctant  to  obey  or 
submit ;  hence  it  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  will  of  others.  Perverse  de- 
notes a  settled  contradiction  to  the 
will  of  others,  and  a  tendency  to  do 
the  distasteful  to  others  for  its  own 
sake.  Frowardness  is  a  fault  of  chil- 
dren; perversity  of  all  who  are  old 
enough  to  form  contradictory  judg- 
ments and  determinations,  and  to 
adhere  to  them  out  of  a  settled  crook- 
edness of  heart. 

"  To  worship  the  God  of  Israel  and  him 
only  to  serve ;  yet  such  was  the  perverse^ 
neu  of  the  people  that  thb  was  the  com- 
mandment that  of  all  others  they  could 
never  be  made  to  keep."— Bhabp. 
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'*Itit  ootliiiig  bnt  •  little  siUIr  of  anger 
liks  the  Jrowameti  ot  peeTieh  children, 
wh»,  when  thej  cannot  get  all  thej  wonld 
hare,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. "~ 
BUBKS. 

PESTILENT.         Pestilentml. 

PsSTirBROUS. 

These  words  are  all  formed  from 
the  Latin  root  pestisy  ths  piague,  taken 
generallj  for  a  contanous  disorder. 
Pestilent  denotes  wnat  belongs  to 
the  plague  or  to  the  character  of  the 
plague,  that  which  is  oonta^ous. 
Pestilential  denotes  that  which  is 
infected  by  the  plague  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  the  contagion. 

Pestiferous  (Lat.mity>r,  bringing 
jmstiience)  that  which  actually  com- 
manicates  or  carries  it.  A  pestilent 
thing  has  harm,  poison,  evil,  and  the 
like,  in  itself,  whether  physical  or 
moral;  a  pestilent  viper,  pestilent 
writings.  Festilential  is  belonging 
to  pestuenoe,  and  pestilence  marks  the 
actual  spread  and  reign  of  the  pest  or 
plague.  Pestilent  things  may  be  dor- 
mant, pestilential  things  are  exercis- 
ing noxious  influences  with  danger  to 
those  subjects  which  may  come  vrithin 
their  influence.  Pestilent  is  opposed 
to  innocuous.  Pestilential  to  salu- 
brious. 

PETITION.  Prayer.  Entreaty. 
Svtt.    Request. 

Petition  (LhUpHitumemf  pHh-tj  to 
mek  or  atk)  and  Prayer  ( Fr.  pritfr, 
Lat.  prfeori,  to  pray)  differ  in  that  the 
pimyer  is  commonly  for  greater  gifts 
or  blessing  of  supreme  importance ; 
while  petition  relates  to  the  more  or- 
dinaiy  wants  of  our  nature  or  circum- 
stances. From  this  flows  the  further 
difference,  that  prayer  involves  a  more 
decided  superiority  in  him  who  is  the 
object  of  prayer;  while  petition  may 
be  to  a  superior  or  an  equal.  The 
eharaoteristio  idea  of  Petttion  is  the 
formal  reoognition  of  power  or  autho- 
rity in  anouer ;  of  Prater,  earnest- 
ness and  submission  in  one's  self. 

Entreat  (O.  Ft.  entraiter,  to  en- 
treat of)  iuTolves  a  certain  equality 
between  the  parties ;  it  is  a  request 
of  an  urgent  character  dictated  by  the 
foelings,  and  having  reference  to  some 
speoine  act  in  the  power  of  the  other 
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to  perform,  or^  in  some  cases,  to  ab- 
stam  from.  The  prayer  and  the  peti* 
tion  may  be  personal  or  collective, 
the  entreaty  is  personal  or  individual- 

Request  (O.  Fr.  rt4fueste.  now  rw- 
qufU)  is  a  more  simple  and  less  for- 
cible expression,  and  may  come  from 
a  superior,  an  equal,  or  (with  due  de- 
ference) an  inferior.  Its  subject  is 
action  in  another. 

The  Suit  (Fr.  tuitey  a  following)  is 
a  petition  often  prolonged,  for  some 
favour  toward  one  s  self,  ana  so  is  only- 
made  to  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  grant  foyours ;  as,  a  gentle- 
man pays  his  suit  to  a  lady,  a  courtier 
to  a  prince.  It  indicates  not  neces- 
sarily the  general  superiority  of  an- 
other ;  but  a  superiority  on  the  point 
with  which  the  request  is  concerned, 
and  the  possession  of  that  which  he 
may  grant  to  another. 

"  If  there  shonld  happen  anj  uncommon 
ii\)nr^  or  infringement  of  the  rights  before 
mentioned,  which  the  ordinary  ooone  of 
law  ie  too  defeetive  to  reach,  there  ttill  re- 
mains a  fourth  subordinate  right  appertain- 
ing to  every  individual,  namely,  the  right 
otpetituming  the  king,  or  either  house  of 
parliament,  for  the  redress  of  grieYances." 
— BULCKSTOITB. 

For  some  I  songht 


Ej>< 


prmMT  th'  offended  Deity  to  appease, 
•^        .-    -      —      .         ledalln 


leeled,  and  before  Him  humbled  all  my 
heart 

Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  miM 
Bending  His  ear."  M eltoit. 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  ta 
return  from  foUowing  after  thee." — EngUsk 
BibU, 

**  When  a  pexson  hath  reeeired  an  injury, 
and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  demand  a 
satisllMtion  for  it,  he  is  to  consider  with 
himself,  or  take  advice,  what  redress  the 
law  has  given  for  that  injury,  and  there- 
upon is  to  make  applieaticm  or  tuit  to  the 
Crown,  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  for  that 
particnlar  specific  remedy  which  he  is  de- 
termined or  advised  to  pursue.*' — Blace- 

STONB. 

«*At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took 
leaTe ;  bnt  not  till  he  had  remieaUd  per- 
mission to  renew  his  visif-^CtOLDSMlTH. 

PHRASE.  Sentence.  Expres- 
sion. Proposition.  Period.  Para- 
graph.   Clause. 

A  Phrase  (Gr.  <^fM-<r,  a  totni  of 
tpeaking^  ^fi^My  to  ipsafc)  is  a  portion 
of  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  or 
more  words,  and  is  impressed  with  a. 
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character  of  its  own,  though  it  i»  not 
grammaticallj  independent. 

A  Sentbncb  (Lat.  tentmtia)  ia 
mmmaticalljr  complete,  and  stands 
for  any  short  sajing  of  that  character. 

An  Expression  (Lat.  txpretsionenif 
a  wording)  is  a  distinctive  form  of  ut- 
terance, regarded  in  a  technical  or 
rhetorical  point  of  view,  and  may 
therefore  consist  of  either  one  or  more 
words. 

A  Period  (Gr.  irc^w^o?,  a  circuity  a 
well-rounded  sentence)  is  a  sentence 
wholly  divested  of  the  idea  of  its 
meaning,  and  reg[arded  only  in  its 
material  construction  as  a  matter  of 
grammar. 

A  Paragraph  (Gr.  vo^a^^a^) 
meant,  at  first,  a  marginal  writing, 
but  has  come  to  signify  a  group  of 
sentences  or  periods  limited  bv  the 
common  point  to  which  they  re^. 

A  Proposition  {Lat, prdpMtionem) 
is  a  sentence  regardea  in  a  logical 
point  of  yiew,  that  is,  as  stating  the 
connexion  or  disconnexion  between 
the  subject  and  predicate,  by  an  affir- 
mative or  negatiTe  copula ;  as^  **  Men 
are,  or  are  not,  responsible  for  their 
actions." 

A  Clause  (Fr.  c/atoe,  Lat.  claum) 
is  grammatically  a  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence containing  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate, and  in  its  legal  sense  an  article, 
stipulation, or  proviso.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  some  sentence  or  paragraph 
having  a  force  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
stands  related  to  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  by  which  the  rest  is  modi- 
fied and  governed. 

"  Exdasioo  of  all  popish  members  to  »t 
in  either  house  of  parliameot.  with  wl  douse 
in  favour  of  the  Dake  of  York. " — Bakkr, 
Charlee  I  J. 
**  So  bravely  set  forth,  so  eqnipt,  and  so 

shod. 
That,  as  Homer  has  phrcu^  it,  he  looked 

like  a  god."  Btroh. 

"A  sentence  is  an  assemblase  of  words 
«xprtfssed  in  proper  form,  ano  ranged  in 
proper  order,  and  concurring  to  make  a 
eomplete  sense."— Lowth. 
"  Eternal  God,  for  whom  whoever  dare 
Seek  new  expressions^  do  the  circle  square. 
And  thrust  mto  strait  corners  of  poor  wit 
Thee  who  art  corner  less  and  infinite, 
I  would  but  praise  Thy  name,  not  nan 

Thee  now."  Doinf& 


"  Logioians  use  to  dap  %  nropoeition. 
As  instioes  do  eriminats,  In  prison. 
Ana  in  as  learned  authsotic  nonsense,  writ 
The  names  of  all  their  moods  and  figures 
fit."  Bdtlbb. 

"  A  period  is  the  distinetion  of  a  sentence 
in  all  respects  perfect,  and  is  marked  with 
one  full  prick  over  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  letter,  thus  (.)."— Bsk  Jonson. 

"  The  king's  secretaries  must  first  allow 
and  paragraph  them,  and  then  they  are 
allowed.  "—BvKLTir. 

PHRASEOLOGY.  DicnoM. 
Style. 

In  the  order  in  which  these  worda 
here  stand,  they  advance  from  the 
more  particular  to  the  more  general. 

Phraseology  {tee  Phrase)  ia  the 
employment  of  particular  ezpressiona 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  distinctiTey 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  critical  praiae 
or  blame.  We  do  not  speak  ox  good 
or  bad  phraseology. 

Diction  (Lat.  dictionemy  delkferify 
an  expression)  is  the  construction,  diii- 
position,  and  application  of  words. 
The  term  is  employed  in  cases  where 
clearness  and  accuracy  are  at  stake ; 
while  Style  (Lat.  ttpltUy  siUuSy  a 
pointed  stylCy  usually  of  iron,  fi>T 
writing  on  waxen  tablets)  is  em- 
ployed of  the  characteristics  of  pro- 
ductions and  performances  which  lay 
claim  to  an  artistic  character,  as 
writing,  oratory,  painting,  and  the 
like.  Diction  belongs  more  to  the 
matter,  style  to  the  author.  Phraaeo- 
log^r  belongs  to  speaking  and  writing, 
diction  to  written  compositions.  The 
style  of  an  orator  wotud  include  his 
diction.  The  component  requisites 
of  diction  are  clearness  and  correct- 
ness. Style  is  more  subtle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  personal  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  talent  or  genius  of 
the  writer  or  speaker,  such  as  pro- 
priety, elegance,  ease,  precision,  ele- 
vation, pointedness,  expressivenesiy 
rapidity,  or  deltberateness,  flippanoyy 
sententiousness,  pungency,  and  so  on. 
•*  The  Book  of  Sophisms  (of  Aristotle) 
still  supplies  a  very  convenient  pArtiseoAyy 
for  marking  concisely  some  of  the  principal 
fellacies  which  are  apt  to  impose  on  the 
understanding  in  the  heat  of  a  vrt^  voce 
dispute."— Stkwabt. 

**  Though  he  (Diyden)  wrote  hastily,  and 
often  inoorreetly,  and  his  style  is  not  firee 
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from  Iknlta,  yet  there  is  a  ziehneee  hi  his 
diction,  %  eopiouneM,  e«ee»  mud  Terietj  in 
his  enression,  which  hsTe  not  been  snr- 
pessedby  any  that  hare  eome  after  him." 
— BlAUL 

"Though  oor  author^  plan  should  be 
fanlUess,  and  his  storr  erer  so  well  con- 
dnetcd,  jet  if  he  be  feeble  or  flat  in  ttyU, 
desdtnte  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defleUsnt 
in  poetiea]  oeloniing.  he  ean  hare  no  sno- 

PIECE.    Part. 

Piece  (Fr.  pie'ee)  iB  a  part  actually 
separated ;  while  Part  ( Lat.  ffartem) 
maj  be  separated  ordiyided  only  con- 
oeptionaUy.  So  we  speak  of  a  part  of 
a  joint  before  it  is  cut  off,  a  piece 
afterwards.  Piece  inyolyes  the  idea 
of  comparatiye  smallness;  part,  of 
oomparatiye  magnitade.  A  certain 
part  of  a  yolume  might  comprise 
pages ;  choice  pieces  would  naturally 
mean  small  extracts. 

PILLAGE.  Plunder.  Rapine. 
Booty.    Spoil.    Prey. 

The  idea  of  property  yiolently  taken 
from  others  is  common  to  these  terms. 

PxLLAOE  (Fr.  piUagtf  from  jnlUr,  to 
piUagt)  points  more  directly  to  the 
stripping  undergone  by  those  who  are 
depnyea  of  their  goods ;  Rapine  (Lat 
ritfimaf  rUpbn,  to  sris«)y  to  the  snatch- 
ing away  on  the  part  of  the  robbers 
themselyes  of  whatever  yaluables 
come  within  their  reach;  Plunder 
(Crerm.  pVmdemy  to  plunder)^  to  the 
quantity  and  yalue  of  the  things  car- 
ried off.  Plunder  and  Booty  (Icel. 
bfttf  esehango,  barter;  and  this  frcnn 
b^toy  to  distribute^  the  original  idea  of 
'^booty  "  being  share.  Sksat,  Etyrn. 
Diet*)  differ  in  the  oomparatiye  law- 
fulness of  the  latter.  Booty  is  spoil 
taken  in  war;  but  the  term  Spoil 
j[Lat.  sp}iUum)  is  more  pertinent  to 
indiyiduals,  booty  to  the  army,  or  to  a 
band  of  brigands,  in  which  case  ther^ 
is,  of  course^  no  idea  of  lawfulness, 
but  only  of  professional  gain  from 
others.  An  army  carries  off  booty ; 
spoil  is  the  gain  of  combatants.  Like 
Pillage,  it  implies  emphatically  the 
stripping  of  otners  of  their  personal 
property  and  goods. 

Prey  (O.  Fr.  praie,  Mod.  Fr.  proie. 
Lat.  yreeda)  is  that  which  is  seixea 


for  purposes  of 


r  purposes  of  possession 
pulse  of  aninuu  appetite, 


lion  under  the 


Whereupon  I  went  myself,  and  took 
awaj  from  onr  men  whaterer  'they  had 
mUaged,  and  gave  it  to  the  owners." — 
Haxi.utt's  Voyages. 
**he%  that  go  heap  a  mass  of  wretched 

wealth, 
Pnrehas'd  by  rmine  worse  than  stealtii. 
And  brooding  o>r  it  sit."    Rev  Joksqv. 

"  For  the  phmderitiff  of  malignants,  and 
se^vestering  their  estates,  I  answer  that  I 
think  the  ])arlisment  never  yet  approved 
the  plundering,  or,  in  plain  English,  robbing 
of  any  man  by  any  of  their  forces,  they 
having  sliouto^  no  places  taken  by  assanlt^ 
fbr  angnt  I  hear,  though  the  king's  fortes, 
on  the  contrary,  havr  miserably  pbasdertd 
all  the  kingdom  almost." — PRYNirs. 
Robbing  is  more  specific  than  plun- 
dering. Persons  are  sometimes  robbed 
of  their  purses  or  their  watches.  It 
is  yet  worse  if  they  are  plundered  of 
all  they  possess.  Hence,  Pluvosrino 
as  applied  to  houses  or  localitiee, 
denotes  a  moreyaried  or  promiscuous 
kind  of  robbery ;  but  unlike  Pldhder, 
which  is  sometimes,  nay  commonly, 
done  with  leaye,  as  when  a  yictorious 
army  plunders  a  city.  Robbery  is  al- 
ways in  yiolation  ot  law  and  right. 
Prey  is  neyer  employed  but  in  an 
odious  sense.  It  myolyes  ideas  of 
yiolenoe  and  destruction.  It  is  the 
onW  one  of  the  terms  which  lends  it- 
self freely  to  a  secondary  sense.  A 
man  falls  a  prey  to  his  own  passions 
when  those  passions  seem  to  seize 
him,  to  keep  hold  of  him,  to  depriye 
him  of  free  action,  and  to  bring  him 
to  destruction. 

"  80  rich  a  booty  forced  to  forsake, 
To  pnt  himself  and  prisoner  ovt  of  pain. 
He  on  the  sadden  stabs  him." 

Dbaytok. 
*'He  eombated   this  strong  one,  thia 
miffhtr   and   dreadfVil   foe   of  onrs,    and 
baffled  him,  and  bound  him,  and  disarmed 
him,  taking  away  the  whole  armour  in 
which  he  trusted,  and  spoiled  him,  rifled  all 
his  baggage,  bare  away  all  his  iastmnMBts 
of  misohi^.**—  Barrow. 
*'  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 

helm, 
Begaxdless  of  the  sweeping  Whiriwind'a 

swav. 
That,  hushed,  in  grim  repose,  expects  hta 

evening  jyrsy."  Orat. 

PILLAR.    Column. 

Pillar  (Fr.  piUer^  L.  Isl.  jfUaertf 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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Lat.  pila.  a  stoM  pi§r)  commonly 
eonTeys  me  idea  of  sapport ;  Column 
( Lat.  cMumns)  saperadds  those  of  siie 
and  ornamentation.  Support  is,  how- 
ever, not  an  eflsential  idea  of  either. 
Both  words  may  be  used  analogously 
of  what  is  like  a  pillar  or  column ;  as, 
**  Lot's  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt;*' 
'^  The  columns  of  an  army."  In  this 
case,  column  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  pillar ;  an  architectural 
monument,  though  in  the  form  of  a 
pillar,  is  thus  caUed  a  column. 

PINCH.  Squeeze.  Gripe. 
Press.    Clench. 

Pinch  (Fr.  pineer)  denotes  ter- 
minal compression,  as  between  two 
substances  closing  upon  their  ex- 
tremities: as  to  pinch  with  pincers 
or  the  fingers ;  the  shoe  pinches 
when  the  two  sides,  or  the  upper 
leather  and  sole,  hare  the  effect  of 
meeting  too  closely  or  tightly  upon 
the  foot ;  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  so  much 
as  is  compressed  between  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  Objects  animate  or  in- 
animate, aotinr  mechanically,  may 
be  said  to  pinch.  Squeeze,  or  Press  ; 
while  GaipB  denotes  a  yoluntary  ac- 
tion. 

Pbess  (Lat  prhnirej  part,  prcinu, 
to  press)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
effect  of  forcible  action  persistently 
passing  from  one  body  to  another; 
hence,  as  pinching  inTolyes  two  direc- 
tions or  applications  of  force,  pressing 
may  be  applied  to  one  or  manjr.  In 
pressing  paper  the  active  force  is  em- 
ployed only  on  one  side  or  direction. 

Squeeze  (A.  S.  cwyuny  to  eruih 
or  sfusexe)  denotes  a  compression  of 
larger  surfaces  or  more  pomts  of  con- 
tact than  pinch,  while  it  implies,  un- 
like press,  more  than  one  side  for  the 
application  of  the  force. 

Gripe  ^A.  S.  gripa^  a  grvptj  a 
handful)  denotes  movement  which 
results  in  tight,  sharp  holding,  and 
is  a  voluntary  action. 

Clench  or  clinch  is  connected  with 
ctingy  and  has  the  force  of  complete 
union  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
parts  into  a  compact  mass  b^  an  ex- 
ternal grssp  or  clutch.  In  its  meU- 
phoriciu  sense,  to  Clench  is  to  esta- 
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blish  finally  and  unalterably  by  a 
decisive  word  or  act,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude both  the  necessity  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  after  modification,  contra- 
diction, or  alteration;  an  argument 
clenched  is  finally  determined  and 
closed. 

PINION.     VViNo. 

The  Pinion  (Fr.  vignon)  is  a  fea- 
thered win^;  while  Wixo  (Dan. 
and  Swed.  vmge)  is  more  generally  a 
lateral  appencuige  of  comparatively 
light  material,  moved  with  a  vibratory 
motion,  and  supporting  the  flying 
body  by  its  pressure  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hence  insects,  for  instance, 
have  wings,  but  not  pinions. 

PITEOUS.  PiTiPUL.  Pitiable. 
Despicable.     Contemptible. 

The  former  three  terms,  though 
drawn  from  the  same  word  pity  (fr. 
pi<(<r,  Lat.  pietatem,  and  so  a  doublet 
of  piety),  have  aifferent  shades  of 
meaning.  Pitiable  means  deserving 
of  pity,  that  is,  it  relates  to  what  is  a 
fit  object  of  pity.  PrrEOus  is  moving 
or  exciting  pity;  Pitiful,  full  of 
what  awakens  pity,  as  a  characteristic 
of  disposition,  but  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  the  subject  feeling  or  ex- 
hibiting to  the  object  awakening  pi^. 
Piteous  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  the  sense  of  feeling  pity.  When 
Pitiful  is  used  in  the  sense  of  nwrally 
deserving  of  pity,  the  term  involves 
a  feeling  ver^  different  from  compas- 
sion. The  object  of  pity  is  always 
weak :  where  this  is  a  reprehensible 
moral  want,  the  word  involves  a 
mixture  of  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Despicable  (Lat.  dnpXcabilia)  and 
Contemptible  (Lat.  contemptiWUt^ 
are  only  partialljr  synonymous  with 
the  above,  that  is,  so  far  as  pity 
and  contempt  are  akin,  or  as  uat 
which  would  awaken  contempt  in 
one  mind  might  excite  pity  in 
another.  Crime  and  error  may  be 
viewed  under  the  light  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  misfortune,  though  viceu 
which  merits  more  than  pity  ana 
misfortune,  is  no  fit  object  of  con- 
tempt. Despicable  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  refisrence  to  the  energetio 
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andthepositire;  CoyTEMPTiBLE,ofthe 
inactive  and  neeatiye.  Man's  con- 
duct is  despicable  when  it  nrooeeds 
from  motiTes,  or  exhibits  a  cnaracter 
which  we  despise  on  account  of  mean- 
nes«  or  vice;  whereas  we  use  the  term 
CoNTEMPTiBLR  of  chsracters  or  efforts 
which  we  disregard  on  the  simple 
ground  of  weakness. .  **  He  exhibited 
a  despicable  ingratitude  and  selfish- 
ness.' **  His  opponent  seems  to  bare 
regarded  his  opposition  as  contempti- 
ble." Vanity  is  contemptible ;  malice 
is  despicable. 

"  Hhe  sitting  by  him  ma  on  ffronnd  he  lay. 
Her   moarnfnl   notes   fall   piUtnuly  did 

frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay/* 

SPKNSBR. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomson,  in  his 
advice  to  the  angler : — 
"  Bnt  if  too  yonng  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  the  pliant 

rod; 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  short 

space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
8oft  disengage,  and  bade  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw." 

So  in  the  case  of  pitiful : — 

"And  as  they  went,  they  heard  a  mefyil 

cry 
Of  one  that  wailed  and  pUifuUv  wept." 

BpKMSER. 

On  the  other  hand: — 

*'  Miles  Smith  was  hnrtAil  to  none  bnt 
himself;  he  was  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and 
hospitable    to    his    neighbours. ^— Wood, 

"  Samson  powessesall  the  tenriiio  majesty 
of  Prometheus  ehained.  the  mysterious  dis- 
tress of  (Edipus,  and  the  jritiabU  wretched- 
ness of  Philoctetes."— Ofo«rv«r. 

*•  *  And,'  a.«  he  says  rarely  well,  •  though 
some  creatures  seem  to  be  made  of  much 
coarser  stuff  than  others,  yet  even  in 
the  vilest  the  Maker's  art  shines  through 
the    despicableness    of    the   matter."  — 

BOTLE. 

"  A  Naiarite  in  place  abominable. 

Taunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their 
Dagon? 

Besides,  how  vile,  eoiUemptibU,  ridi- 
culous. 

What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  pro- 
fcne ! "  MiLTOW. 

PLAN.    Design.   Scheme.   Pro- 

JECT. 

Plan  (Fr.  tflan\  is,  literally,  some- 
thing drawn  on  a  plane;  hence,  a 
method  of  action  or  construction  in 


SYNONYMS  [plan] 

any  way.  The  plan  has  reference  to 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  an  end 
rather  than  the  end  itself;  as  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  haa  victory  over  the 
enemy  for  its  final  object.  A  plan  is 
well  or  ill  arranged  or  devised,  efieo- 
tual  or  ineffectnu,  practicable  or  im- 
practicable. 

A  Design  (Fr.  disigner,  Lat.  disig- 
nare,  to  mark  outy  design)  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  final  object  or  purpose,  and 
i8,moraIly,  good  or  bad,  or,  artistiadly, 
worthy  or  unworthy.  The  plan  often 
precedes  the  desi^,  and  is  the  mode 
oy  which  the  design  is  efieeted.  The 
design  is  the  thing  which  we  wish  to 
execute,  the  plan  is  the  method  of 
executing  it.  One  proposes  an  end, 
one  has  views,  one  forms  a  design. 
The  good  Christian  has  no  other  end 
than  heaven,  nor  any  other  view  than 
to  please  God,  nor  any  design  but  to 
work  out  his  salvation. 

Scheme  {Gr»  o^fxaj form,  manner) 
and  Project  (Lat.  profeetunt^a  thing 
stretched  forth)  includes  both  end  and 
means.  A  Scheme  carries  the  ideas 
of  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  it  ex- 
cludes largeness  and  grandeur  of  aim, 
and  is  often  selfish ;  Proj  ect,  the  com- 
binatiim  of  whatever  fiM:nltie8  or 
efforts  are  needed  for  carrying  out  de- 
signs of  importance,  being  a  word  of 
greater  dignity  than  Scheme,  which 
IS  often  employed  of  mean  and  petty 
designs.  A  man  has  a  proiect  in  view  ; 
he  constructs  a  scheme ;  ne  acts  upon 
a  plan  which  he  considers  may  enable 
him  to  realise  his  design.  Plan. 
Scheme,  and  Project  may  be  confinea 
to  one's  self  and  one's  own  affairs ; 
Design  operates  upon  some  thing  or 
person  beyond  them.  Project  is  more 
general  tnan  Design,  which  is  niore 
specific.  *'  I  have  a  project  for  making 
money."  '*  I  have  a  scheme  for  doing 
so  at  other  people's  expense."  Scheme 
and  Project  are  speculative  and  ex- 
ceptional. Plan  and  Design  enter,  in 
some  measure,  into  the  business  of 
every  day.  A  tendency  to  idealize 
leads  men  to  conceive  designs;  a  cer- 
tain inquietude  induces  them  to  start 
projects.  It  may  be  added  that  Pro- 
ject is  more  undefined  than  Design, 
which  is  clearer  and  more  specific. 


{pledge] 

He  who  forms  a  project  has  sketched 
out  fais  intentions,  he  who  has  a  de- 
sign has  realized  them  in  detail.  De- 
sign is  not  so  purely  personal  as 
scheme,  but  more  so  than  Project. 
The  design  of  the  avaricious  man  is  to 
get  money,  his  project  is  to  become 
rich.  The  design  is  more  immediate, 
the  project  more  remote.  One's  own 
interests  are  always  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  one's  designs, 
but  one  may  hare  a  project  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  A  good  general  is 
as  anxious  to  conceal  his  own  designs 
as  to  discover  those  of  the  enemy.  A 
good  minister  of  state  ought  to  l>efuU 
of  projects  for  the  honour  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  amelioration  of  the 
people. 

"  The  rigoor  of  a  boandless  imagination 
told  him  how  a  pl/in  might  be  disposed  that 
woald  embellish  Nature  and  restore  Art  to 
its  proper  office—the  just  improvement  or 
imitation  of  it."— Walpous,  Anecdotes  of 
Jaunting. 

"  The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  by  its  constrncciun,  contn- 
Tonce,  and  desipi.  Contrivance  must 
have  had  a  contriver,  design  a  designer, 
whether  the  emachine  immediately  pro- 
ceeded from  another  machine  or  not." — 
Paxey. 

"  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiply- 
ing paper  money  to  almost  any  ext«nt  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  eztitivaj^nt 
project,  both  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing, 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw."— S3CITH, 
Wealth  of  Nations, 

PLEADER.      Advocate.      De- 

rCNDER. 

Taking  these  terms,  not  in  their 
technical,  but  their  ordinary  and  con- 
versational use^  a  Defender  (Lat. 
d'tfendcre.  to  defend)  assists  him  who 
or  that  which  is  attacked ;  a  Pleader 
(see  Plea)  is  one  who  urs'es  a  require- 
ment in  &vour  of  another  or  him- 
self. 

Advocate  (Lat.  advocdre,  pai't.  ad- 
v^atus.  to  call  to  the  side  for  support) 
U  employed  of  any  who  promotes  by 
words ;  as,  to  advocate  certain  prin- 
ciples. We  defend  persons;  plead 
for  their  necessities;  advocate  their 
cause. 

"  No  cnlprit  ought  to  plead  in  irons."— 
Bwxx. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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"  The  advocates  thereof  to  be  branded 
for  incendiaries." — Miltozc. 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  defendant  comes  and  defends,  or  in  the 
vulgar  aooeptation,  justifies."  —  BlaOK- 
STOinc. 

PLEASURE.  Comfort.  Enjoy- 
ment.    Fruition. 

Pleasure  (Fr.  plainVf  Lat.  ;sW- 
cere,  to  please)  is  a  very  extensive 
word,  embracing  almost  eveiy  feeling 
or  sensation  which  is  not  painful,  from 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  aegree. 

Enjoyment  (Fr.  f*oie,joy,  Lat.  gau- 
dia^  pi.)  is  keen  pleasure  specifically 
derived  from  a  particular  source. 

Comfort  (L.  Lat.  confortarey  to 
strengthen)  has  acquired  a  twofold 
meaning:  1,,  a  state  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment flowing  from  a  sense  of  complete 
supply  of  every  want ;  and  2,  relative 
ease  afforded  under  mental  trouble, 
in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  the  same 
as  cimsoUitum  ;  but  consolation  is  more 
active.  We  give  consolation,  ana 
take  comfort.  Comfort^  in  this  case, 
applies  to  the  mitigation  of  lesser 
evils. 

Fruition  (Lat.  frui.  part,  fruttus. 
to  enjoif)  is  a  term  of  the  elevated 
spiritual  or  rhetorical  style.  It  ex- 
presses the  pleasure  and  full  satisfac* 
tion  that  issues  from  possession. 

"Where  I  may  ha,yefruition  of  her  lova.** 
—Shakespeare. 

PLEDGE.  Deposit.  Security. 
Earnest.     Gage. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the 
different  interests  which  are  consulted 
or  secured.  A  Pledge  (O.  Fr.p/^^e, 
Mod.  Fr.  pteigCf  a  pledge,  suretij)  is 
something  deposited  with  another  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  or  engagement, 
enabling  that  person  to  verify  and 
claim  the  issue  of  it.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  return  for  a  favour  received 
or  a  claim  recognized.  It  is  a  specific 
article. 

Deposit  (Lat.  depontre,  part,  depti- 
sttusj  to  put  down)  is  very  general, 
and  expresses  any  case  in  which  a 
part  is  lodged  with  another  as  a  re- 
sponsible keeper,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  as  forthcoming.  It  may  be 
anything  of  value,  as  a  sum  of  money. 
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A  Sbcuritt  (Lat.  ileunu,  se  and 
curUf  without  care  or  anxiety)  is 
something  girea  to  place  another  be- 
yond risk  of  loss,  and  applies,  techni- 
callj,  to  the  documen^  transaction, 
or  source  of  this  security.  Pledges 
and  seeuritifisare  commonrir  demanded 
as  well  as  given;  a  deposit  is  commonly 
voluntary.  Deposit,  too,  denotes 
something  movable ;  SBCuarrY  may 
be  immovable  property,  as  land.  The 
nerson  himseltmay  become  a  security, 
in  an  extended  sense  anvthing  may 
be  called  a  pled^  which  oindsa  per- 
son after  it  is  given  to  honour,  inter- 
est, or  love.  Children  are  pledges  of 
affection  to  the  parents.  £jirnb8t, 
like  first  firuits,  is  a  part  paid  or 
given,  as  a  warrant  that  more  is  forth- 
coming of  the  same  kind:  In  the  case 
of  Pledge,  the  forthcoming  thing  is  a 
definite  and  specific  article:  in  the 
case  of  Earnest,  it  is  general  and  in- 
definite. It  may  be,  and  generallv  is, 
some  act;  as  a  victory  in  a  youthful 
competition  may  be  an  earnest  of 
future  ener^ry  and  success  in  life. 
A  pledge  binds  us  to  payment,  in- 
demnification, or  compensation  of 
some  kind.  It  has  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  person  giving  it ;  an 
earnest  has  rather  relation  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  person  receiving  it. 

»w  hia  montlet,  as  a  Murred  pledge 
in  conuiat  the  next  day  to  trjr. 

SPSKSSR. 


"But  threw  hia 
His 


"To  them  were  committed  the  oraoles 
of  God,  tliAt  is,  with  them  were  entrnsted 
all  the  rerelations  of  the  will  of  Qod,  the 
law  and  the  prophecies,  as  the  people  with 
whom  Ood  thoaght  fit  to  d^pont  these 
things  for  the  beueflt  of  the  world.'*^ 
Clarke. 

"For your  seeurity  from  any  treachery, 
ha-ving  no  hostage  worthy  to  connterrail 
yon,  take  mr  word,  which  I  esteem  above 
all  respects.^'— SiDKSY,  Arcadia. 

*'  And  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  onto 
ns,  we  belere  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  in  be- 
lering  we  receare  the  Spirite  of  Ood, 
which  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  lyfe." — 
Ttwdall. 

The  legal  account  of  Earnest  is  thus 
given  by  Blackstone : 

"  If  any  part  of  the  price  is  peld  down,  if 
it  be  bnt  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the 
goods  deliTered  as  eamett,  whieh  the  ciril 
law  calls  arrha,  and  interprets  tobeempti- 
OBis  Tenditionis  contracts  argnmentnm, 
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the  property  of  the  goods  is  absulniely 
boimd  by  it." 

A  Gaoe  (Ft.  gag9,  Lat.  vddium)  is- 
specifically  a  pledge  or  securi^r  for 
action  or  performance,  to  be  fiirfeited 
in  case  ofnon-perfonnance. 
"  A  moietT  competent 
Was^apetfbyovrkuig.'*  Srakzspbabb. 

PLIABLE.  Pliant.  Flexible. 
Supple. 

Pliable  (Fr.  pliers  Lat  pUeartf  to 
fold)  is  stronger  than  Pliant,  which 
has  the  same  derivation.  The  stick, 
of  a  driving  whip  may  be  pliant ;  the 
lash  is  pliable.  A  stick  of  wax,  whick 
would  onlj  just  bear  bending  with- 
out  breaking,  we  should  calf  pliant 
rather  than  pliable.  Pliant  may  bo 
defined  as  capable  of  bending;  Pli- 
able of  being  bent  about. 

Flexible  (Lat.  JUitbflis)  com- 
monly imparts  the  idea  of  specific- 
purpose,  and  might  be  definea  spe- 
cifically pliable,  or  pliable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  AsPLLABLEexpreflses- 
the  nature,  so  Flexible  implies  an  ob- 
ject, of  the  bending,  and  applies  to 
portions  of  the  body  bAit  ai)out  at 
will. 

Supple  (Fr.ioupfe,Lat.  iunplex)  is 
primarily  usedof  the  joints  of  thebody^ 
and  of  other  substances  analogously. 
It  denotes  an  easy,  active,  or,  aa  it 
were,  willing  pliabiUty,  and  would  be 
inapplicable  to  substances  which  bend 
sluggishly  and  by  force,  like  sealing^ 
wax.  In  their  metaphorical  applica- 
tion, a  pliant  disposition  means  easy- 
going: pliable,  easilv  affected  and 
altered  by  external  influences.  Flexi- 
ble is  employed  of  the  mind  and  pur- 
pose, denoting  one  whose  determina- 
tion may  be  changed,  especially  by 
persuasion  or  entreatv.  supple  has 
sometimes  the  force  of  moulding  itself 
to  suit  a  purpose,  especially  the  cha- 
racter and  tastes  of  another;  a  sup- 
ple character,  meaning  one  capable  of 
cringing ;  but  this  is  an  employment 
metaphorical  rather  than  strictly 
analc^ous. 

**  So  is  the  heart  of  some  men.  Whea 
smitten  by  God#  it  seems  soft  and  phable, 
bnt  taken  off  from  the  fln  of  aflliction,  il 
presently  becomes  horrid,  then  stiff,  and 
then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or  aa 
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the  gatM  of  death  and  hell."— Bishop 
Tjltlor. 

So,  phjaically,  the  finders  of  those 
who  are  quick-handed  might  he  called 
Puable;    Uie    arm   of    the    ag^e, 

PUAKT. 

"  The  yonniter  they  are  when  they  hegin 
nith  that  art  (of  miuic),  the  more  pUMie 
and  nimble  their  flngen  are  toaching  the 
instxament."— Sharp. 
'*  Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave. 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave.** 

Ghat. 

*•  Whieh/exiWf^  (of  the  spine),  we  may 
also  observe,  varies  in  diflRarent  psxtsof  the 
•hain ;  is  least  in  the  back,  where  strength 
rather  than  fleznre  is  wanted ;  greater  in 
the  loins,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  more  ntvpU  than  the  back ;  and  greatest 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of 
the  head.**— Paxjey. 

«'  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and 
the  exeroising  the  nndeivtanding  in  the 
several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
which  the  most  skilral  have  made  use  of, 
teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  wariness ; 
and  axttjsptaicM  to  apply  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  researches."— LocCB. 

PLIGHT.    Predicament. 

Pligbt  (A.  S.  pliht,  a  vxigtr,  dan- 
ger)y  meant  originally  risk ;  and,  as  a 
pledge  is  a  matter  of  risk^  so  it  came 
aeoondlj  to  mean  a  condition  of  risk, 
danger,  or  difficulty. 

Predicament  is  a  term  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  Latin  pradicdmentum 
being  tne  translation  of  the  Greek 
namyofiay  a  generalized  mode  under 
which  statements  or  propositions 
could  be  made.  Accordmg  to  Aris- 
totle, these  were  ten  in  number — 
substance,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
action,  passion,  tmie,  place,  situation, 
habit.  Hence  to  be  in  a  predicament 
is  to  be  emphatically  in  a  state  or 
marked  eanditiorif  and,  by  a  peculiar 
restriction^  a  condition  of  awkward- 
ness or  difficulty.  Predicament  is 
commonly  used  of  such  embarrass- 
ments as  are  consequent  on  our  own 
actions,  and  are  of  a  moral  nature ; 
PuoHT,  of  such  as  are  accidental,  phy- 
sical, or  external.  A  man  who  by 
oversight,  for  instance,  has  bound 
himseu  to  two  diffisrent  engagements 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  is 
in  a  predicament.  One  who  has  fallen 
into  a  ditch  in  full  dress  is  in  a  plight. 


But  the  distinction  is  recent.  In  old 
writers  Plight  has  much  the  meaning 
of  predicament  at  present,  and  was 
afterwards  used  in  no  unfavourable 
sense,  but  in  Uiat  of  condition  gene- 
rally. So  that  **  in  good  plight "  would 
involye  no  contramction. 

"For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseem- 
ingpUffht."  SpsNSSR. 

"  0  woful  sympathy,  piteous  jTreiieamcn/.*^ 
Shakxspearb. 

POISON.    VENOM. 

Poison  (Fr.  poitm^  Lat,  votionem,  a 
draughty  a  poisonous  druugnt)^  is  gene- 
ral, but  commonly  denotes  what  is  re- 
ceived into  the  system  as  such  by  the 
mouth  or  the  respiratory  organs ;  as, 
hemlock  or  noxious  gas. 

Venom  (Lat.  v<ininum)f  what  is  dis* 
charged  from  animals,  and  received 
externally,  as  in  the  bite  or  sting  of 
the  serpent  or  the  scorpion.  The  me- 
taphorical uses  of  the  term  corre- 
spond to  this  distinction.  The  in- 
stillation of  iiilse  principles  into  the 
mind  is  poisonous.  The  shafts  of 
malice  are  venomous.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  absolute ;  for  instance,  **  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.* 

<*  Am  souls,  they  say,  by  our  first  touch  take 

in 
The  poieotunu  tincture  of  original  sin.'* 

DONVX. 

•'  The  Qod  of  truth  defend  you  and  aU 
other  that  maintain  His  truth  fi^m  the 
venomous  poyson  of  lyars."— Strtpr. 

POLITE.    Poushed.     Refined. 

For  PouTE,  as  expressing  the  ex- 
ternal manner,  see  Civil. 

Polished  (Lat.  p^Rrey  to  polish) 
may  be  applied  to  anything  which 
exhibits  traces  of  finish  in  training 
or  preparation;  as  a  polished  man, 
polished  manners,  a  polished  dis- 
course. Refined  (prefix  re-,  and  Fine^ 
which  see)  expresses  anything  which 
shows  that  it  is  purified  from  what  is 
coarse,  lowj  vulgar,  or  inelegant. 
As  PouTB  IS  opposed  to  rude,  so 
Polished  is  opposed  to  rough,  and 
Refined  to  coarse.  Politeness  and 
polish  are  attributes  of  external 
things ;  refined,  of  the  mind,  thoughts 
and  reelings,  training,  education,  and 
principles,  as  well  as  manners  and 
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•peech.  It  may  be  obBerred  that  in 
Politeness  two  things  are  needed — 
the  feelingof  respect  acoordingto  right 
proportion,  and  due  adherence  to 
conventional  modes  of  ezjpressing 
such  respect  Politeness  is  the  result 
of  a  perfect  sense  of  proprietor,  ac* 
quired  bj  moving  in  the  his'her  circles 
of  more  refined  society.  True  polite- 
ness is  not  over-courteous  to  superiors, 
nor  over-affable  to  inferiors,  but  satis- 
fies by  a  behaviour  which  weighs  and 
discriminates  aright.  Poute,  unlike 
Polished,  which  is  exclusively  ap- 
plied as  a  generic  quality  to  manners 
and  productions,  is  employed  of 
learn in£  and  literature. 

**W1utt  but  custom  could  make  those 
^alatations  poliU  in  MaacoTj  which  are 
ridiculoiu  in  France  or  England?  We  call 
onraelres,  indeed,  the  politer  nations ;  but 
it  is  we  who  judge  thna  of  oorwlTes,  and 
Ikneied  politeneu  is  something  more  owing 
to  cttstom  than  reason." — Watts,  Logic, 
"Though  graced  with  polithed  manners 
and  fine  senie."  Cowpeb. 

"This  refined  taste  is  the  conaequmice  of 
education  and  habit ;  we  are  bom  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  r^nemei^.^ 
—Reynolds. 

POLITIC.    Prudent. 

Practically,  these  terms  are  oilen 
interchangeable;  but  Prudent  (Lat. 
jpriident,  foTprvtftdentf  looking  forward) 
IS  a  term  which  conveys  somewhat  of 
moral  praise  {tee  Prudence)  ;  while 
Politic  (Lat.  v^iRticus,  beUmging  to 
the  eittfy  or  civil  polity,  Gr.  voXiq)  ex- 
presses only  the  more  selfish  side  of 
prudence.  As  prudence  is  self-pre- 
servation, so  policy  is  self-seeking.  A 
prudent  action  involves  reflexion  and 
self-control ;  a  politic  action,  worldly 
wisdom  and  ingenuity.  Politic  hsd 
originally  the  same  meaning  which 
Political  has  now,  and  whicn  it  still 
retains  in  such  phrases  as,  *^  body 
politic,"  till  it  came  to  mean  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  personal 
diplomacy. 
'*  When  that  comes,  think  not  thoa  to  And 

me  slack 
On  my  part  aught  endeavouring,  or  to 

need 
Thy  politic  maxims."  Miltox. 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  wise  man  to 
learn,  and  by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,  to 
walk  prudently  and  safely  with  an  eye  to 


Ood,  and  an  ear  open  to  his  superior."'— 
Bishop  Tatloe. 

POMP.  MAGNtFICENCB.  SpLEH- 
DOUR. 

Pomp  (Lat.  pompa)  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  wo^irn,  a  Mending  or  conduct* 
ing ;  hence,  a  proeemon.  By  an  ex- 
tension of  meaning,  it  denotes  a  show 
of  magnificence.  But  the  character  of 
pomp  is  always  personal:  and  the 
purpose  of  pomp  is  the  exnibition  of 
what  tends  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  im- 
portance of  persons.  This  cbarmoter 
IS  more  marked  in  the  adjective  pom- 
poutf  which,  when  said  of  persona, 
denotes  such  a  manner  as  betrays  self- 
importanoe.  A  pompous  retinae.  A 
pompous  military  display  is  one  of 
which  the  object  is  to  display  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  state^ 
the  army,  the  general,  or  the  govern- 
ment. 

Maonipicence  and  Splendour  lie 
more  inherently  in  the  objects  them- 
selves. Magnificence  (Lat.  magn^ft- 
eentia)  is  imposing  from  neatness, 
costliness,  and  the  like.  Splendour 
(Lat.  tplendbrem;  tplendire,  to  shine, 
glitter)  is  dazzling  from  the  bright- 
ness and  richness  of  the  things  exhi- 
bited. Theg^rand  and  the  brignt  com- 
bined make  up  the  splendid.  A  vast 
and  finelv-^wn  tree  is  magnificent 
without  bein^  splendid.  A  mafi;nifi- 
oent  armv  might  mean  one  of  the 
finest  and  bravest  men^  a  splendid 
army,  one  richly  conditioned  or  ac- 
coutred. Magnificence  is  predicated 
of  objects  of  beautv  on  a  large  scale, 
as  scenery,  animal  forms,   artificial 

Sroductions ;  but  not  of  humap  con- 
uct.    The  materially  prominent    if 
needed  to  make  up  the  magnificent. 
«« The  miflhty  potentate,  to  whom  belons 
These  rich  r^jalia  pompously  displayed. " 
YOUHO. 
"  Far  distant,  he  deecries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  nutgni/leemt 
Up  to  the  walls  of  heaven,  a  stmetaM 

high.*'  MiLTOir. 

"  Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fisult  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendoure 

flung 
For  his  revolt."  /bid, 

POOR.    Indigent.    Needy.    N»- 
CEssiTous.    Penurious. 
Of  these  terms,  Poor  (O.  Fr.potiv^ 


[positionJ 

jhmrt,  Lat.  jtawp^em)  must  be  re- 
gaided  as  the  simplest  and  most  gene- 
ric ;  the  others  expressing  some  mode 
or  aspect  of  porertj. 

Indigent  (Lat  indigentem,  part, 
of  tndigertj  to  u>ant)  denotes  a  rela- 
tive poverty;  poverty  in  respect  to 
such  things  as  are  naturally  or  neces- 
sarily pertinent  to  a  man's  state,  cir- 
cumstances, or  position  in  life,  and  is 
oommonljr  applied  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  society.  We  should  not 
speak  of  a  common  beggar  as  indi- 
gent. Needy  is  a  term  which  ex- 
presses not  so  much  the  severe  pres- 
sure, as  the  petty  inconveniences  and 
privations  of  poverty.  The  needv 
man  is  he  who  never  has  quite  enougn 
for  his  wants.  Necfssitous  has  much 
the  same  meaning,  but  is  capable  of 
application  to  a  specific  condition. 
We  should  say  a  necessitous  rather 
than  needy  condition ;  a  needy  rather 
than  necessitous  person.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  whae  the  substantive 
Pexurt  (Lat.  phturia,  want,  need) 
expresses  permanent  and  abject  want, 
especially  as  the  result  of  imprudence 
or  misfortune,  as  in  the  phrase,  *'•  to 
be  brought  to  penury,'*  the  adjective 
Penurious  is  well-ni^h  restricted  to 
the  meaning  of  exhibiting  penury  to- 
ward oihertj  or  treating  one's  self  penu- 
riously.  Hence  the  word  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  niggardly  or  parsimonious. 
Poor  may  te  employea  in  reference 
to  the  want  or  absence  of  anything 
that  has  value,  even  to  impersonal  o1^ 
jects.  A  thing  is  poor  as  a  production 
of  literature,  science,  or  art  So  a 
person  may  be  poor  in  some  respects, 
not  in  others. 

**  Hath  not  God  chown  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that 
lore  HimP  Bnt  ye  have  despised  the  poor." 
^English  Bible. 

The  Poor,  unlike  the  rest  designated 
by  the  other  synonyms,  are  a  perma- 
nent class  of  society,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rich. . 

**  Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  gene- 
ral, being  asked  whether  he  would  choose 
to  TOMXtj  his  daoghter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate, 
replied  that  he  shonld  prefer  a  man  with- 
OBt  aa  estate  to  an  estate  without  a  man." 
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*<  Spare  the  bloshes  of  needy  merit." 

BWIQHT. 

"  There  are mnltitndesofnMesntota heirs 
and  penurious  parents."— Abbuthnot. 

POSITION.  Place.  Sftoation. 
Station.    Location.     Locality. 

Position  (Lat.  pikf(tionem,ajalaeing) 
has  both  a  subjective  and  an  oojective 
meaning;  that  is,  it  denotes  the  state 
or  nuinner  of  being  placed,  and  so  is 
synonymous  With  placement  or  atti- 
tude, or  the  spot  where  something  is 
placed.  Out  of  these,  metaphorical 
or  analogous  senses  naturally  flow. 
Position  is  complex  placement,  that 
is,  it  regards  the  placing  of  a  thine, 
both  in  the  whole  and  in  detail.  If 
Position  be  used  physically,  it  is 
voluntarily  assumed;  if  morally,  it  is 
that  in  which  persons  find  themselves 
often  ag^nst  their  inclination. 

Place  (Fr.  p^ac«,  Lat.  pldtea^  a 
broad  road  or  square)  is  purely  obiec- 
tive,  denoting  a  separate  or  distinct 
portion  of  space,  and  sometimes  that 
portion  specifically  occupied  by  a 
Dody.  The  meanings  whicn  the  word 
also  bears  of  rank,  office,  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  than  analogous  applica- 
tions of  this.  Where  Position  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  Place,  it  signifies 
place  as  it  concerns  or  affects  the  per- 
son or  thin^  placed.  Hence  to  say  that 
a  house  is  in  this  or  that  place,  is  no 
more  than  to  Bay  that  it  stands  here  or 
there.  That  it  is  in  this  or  that  posi- 
tion, means  that  it  bears  certain  rela- 
tions more  or  less  advantageous  to  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
this  sense  position  nearly  coincides 
with  SrruATiON  (Lat.  Atus,  a  site). 
Situation  may  be  defined  ''relative 
position."  It  involves  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  position.  Station  is 
a  fixed  and  definite  place  of  staying  or 
stopping  (Lat.  stdtionem,  from  stdrey 
to  itand)y  with  the  idea  of  antecedent 
and  subseouent  progress  or  movement 
more  or  less  strongly  implied.  It 
sometimes  denotes  habitual  stay.  Sta- 
tion is  only  employed  of  persons  of 
animate  objects,  or  what  are  consi- 
dered as  such.  It  often  means  social 
position. 

Location  (Lat  iJicationem,  a  placine\ 
like  most  words  of  similar  formation^ 
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stands  both  for  the  act  and  the  result 
of  locating.  The  difference  is  to  bo 
observed  between  Locality  and  Loca- 
TioK.  Locality  is  objective,  location 
subjective.  Localitjr  is  place  regarded 
externally  to  the  object  located;  loca- 
tion is  place  regarded  relatively  to  it, 
«nd  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  as- 
signment of  it.  Hence  the  locality  of 
a  thing  is  that  place  which  belongs  to 
it  by  nature  or  by  accident;  its  location 
that  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  as  an 
act  of  appointment. 

"We  hftTc  different  prospects  of  the  same 
thing,  aoeording  to  our  different  pontioju  to 
it.**— Locks. 

-*'  What  place  ran  be  for  ns  within  heaven's 
bonnd  P  "  MzLTOir. 

**  The  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more 
oonAised  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space 
which  any  body  takes  np ;  and  so  the  oni- 
verse  is  %  place." — Locxb. 

The  situation  of  a  thing  or  person  is 
the  correlative  of  the  condition;  that 
is,  the  situation  is  the  state  in  refe- 
rence to  external  objects  or  influences. 
The  condition  is  the  internal  state  ir- 
Tespectively  of  such  externals. 

"  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear 
.less  destitute  of  wild  fowl,  so  that  we  hoped 
to  enjoy  with  ease  what  in  oar  sitttatiM. 
might  be  called  the  Inzuries  of  life." — 
•OooR's  Voyaget, 

<*  Besides,  it  were  a  coward's  part  to  fly 
Now  ftrom  my  hold  that  have  let  ont  so 

weU; 
It  being  the  gtatitm.  of  my  life,  where  I 
Am  set  to  serve  and  stand  as  centinel." 
DunsL. 

**  A  lot  of  earth  so  singnlarly  locate  as 
marks  it  ont  by  Providence  to  be  the  em- 
porinm  of  plenty,  and  the  asylnm  of  peace." 
''Obeerver. 

LocAUTY  differs  irom  Place  in  pos- 
sessing, besides  the  meaning  of  mate- 
rial placement,  the  abstract  quality  of 
existing  in  place. 

'*  It  is  thoQght  that  the  soul  and  angels 
are  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimension,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  grosMr 
locality." — Glaxyxll. 

possess.  Have. 
Have  (.A.  S.  habbarij  allied  to  Lat. 
Aphv,  to  take)  is  a  simpler  and  wider 
term  than  Possess  (LAt.  pos^ert), 
possession  being  a  mode  of  having. 
Generally  it  maj  be  said  that  one  has 
what  is  part  of  or  closely  connected 
with  one  8  self.    One  possesses  what 


is  external  to  one's  self,  bat  twpnpria- 
ted  for  certain  purposes.  I  nave  or  I 
possess  an  estate ;  but  I  have,  not  I 
possess,  a  bad  cold.  When  Possess  is 
used  ot  what  is  internal  to  one's  self, 
the  thing  is  regarded  externally: 
that  is,  in  reference  to  its  use  ana 
purpose,  rather  than  the  subject  in 
which  it  resides.  Thus  a  man  has 
legs  by  virtue  of  his  human  organixa- 
tion.  He  possesses  legs,  as  being  an 
animal  gined  with  tnat  particular 
means  oflocomotion.  So,  in  reference, 
not  to  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he 
does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  we  say, 
that  he  poss€»Bses  reason  and  certain 
mental  faculties  or  powers.  To  have 
generally  expresses  a  transitory,  to 
possess  a  more  permanent,  power  or 
control.  To  possess  is  always  there- 
fore to  have ;  out  to  have  is  not  always 
to  possess.  A  man  is  said  to  have 
money,  which  is,  however,  always 
changing  and  circulating,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  house,  lands,  and  the  like.  We 
are  mssters  of  what  we  possess,  not 
always  so  of  what  we  have. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  should 
be  actually  in  our  hands,  or  that  we 
should  have  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  in  order  to  have  it.    It  is  enough 
that  it  belong^  to  us.    But  in  order  to 
possess  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  in  our  handsL  and  that  we 
should  have  the  power  ot  enjoying  or 
disposing  of  it.  The  miser  lias  money 
in  nis  coffers ;  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  possess  it,  rather  he  himself  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  avarice. 
*'  It  is  held 
That  valoor  is  the  ehiefest  virtoe. 
And  most  dignifies  the  hnver," 

Shakbspbabx. 
**  If  the  sonl  is  not  in  the  vary  time  of 


the  act  in  the  potseuion  of  liberty,  it  c 

at  that  time-be  in  the  nseof  it."— BnWABSS, 

OntheWiii. 

POSTERIOR.    Subsequent. 

That  is  Posterior  which  oomes  tat$r 
([Lat.  pottirior)  in  time  or  place.  That 
is.  Subsequent  (Lat.  ni&sdyut,  to  follow 
upon)  which  succeeds  in  ordtr.  What 
takes  place  at  one  period  of  historr 
may  be  erroneously  confounded  with 
a  posterior  event  of  like  character. 
Wnat  is  obscure  in  a  document  may 
bs  illustrated  by  a  subsequent  clause- 


Ipraise] 


POUR.    Shed.    Spill. 

Four  (etjmol.  uncertain)  is  to 
■cause  to  flow  in  a  profuse  manner. 
The  term  is  indicatiye  of  design,  or  at 
least  arrangement  as  to  the  source 
and  quantity  in  the  matter ;  as,  **  the 
elouds  pour  down  rain." 

Spill  (A.  S.  spillan,  to  $piU)  is 
more  limited  as  to  quantity,  and  com- 
monly implies  accident,  though  not 
absolutely,  as  the  spilling  of  blood  in 
a  duel.  Yet  even  nere  the  action  is 
indirect. 

Sued  (A .  S.  sceddan)  is  to  give  forth 
with  a  certain  profuseness,  though  not 
necessarily  in  a  liquid  form  (to  which 
Pour  also  is  not  absolutely  restricted), 
•of  what  formed  part  of,  or  was  inti- 
mately connected  with,  the  body  from 
which  the  matter  is  parted ;  as,  a  man 
aheds  his  blood  or  the  blood  of  an- 
otlier.  A  tree  sheds  its  leaves;  a 
bird,  its  feathers;  serpents,  their 
skins,  and  the  like. 
'"A  maltitade.  like  which  the  popaloos 

North 
I^Mtred  never  from   her  frosen  loins  to 

pass 
Bhene  ot  the  Banaw."  MlLTON. 

*<  The  shedding  trees  began  the  groond  to 

etrow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to 
blow,"  Drtdsn. 

"  He  who  would  have  shuddered  to  spiU 
-a  drop  of  blood  in  a  hostile  contest  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  shall  deluge  whole  provinces  as 
an  absolute  prince."— Knoz. 

POVERTY.  Destitutiov.  Pau- 
perism. 

Poverty  (Fr.  fauvreti,  Lat.  pau- 
pertatem)  is  lack  of  wealth.  Desti- 
tution (Lat.  diititutumem,  afor$aking, 
a  detertum)  is  lack  of  resources  of 
living.  Pauperism  is  the  social  or 
poliucal  state  or  treatment  of  the 
poor. 

PRAISE.  Applaud.  Approve. 
Commend.    Extol. 

To  Praise  (O.  Fr.  prnt,  value, 
meritj  Lat.  prelum)  ia,  literally,  to 
let  a  high  value  upon,  and,  by  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  meaning,  to  express 
it  in  words,  and  is  the  generic  term. 

Applaud  (Lat.  apptauderey  to  clap 
the  hands)  is  to  nraifle  with  some  de- 
gree of  excited  reeling,  and  in  a  de- 
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monstrative  way.  As  praise  ou^ht  to 
be  judicious,  and  the  result  of  judj^- 
ment,  so  applause  is  commonly  the 
result  of  a  satisfaction  or  approval 
quickly  excited,  and  is  given  to  minor 
performances ;  as,  we  might  applaud 
a  rope-dancer  without  praising  nim ; 
that  is.  without  any  expression  of 
moral  feeling ;  we  express  our  admi- 
ration of  his  mere  skill. 

To  Extol  (Lat.  extoUere,  to  raise, 
elewte)  denotes  a  sustained  expression 
of  praise  for  lofty  acts,  or  character, 
and  usually  in  lofty  language. 

Approve  (O.  Fr.  approver,  Lat.  ap- 
priibare)  is  a  much  milder  term,  and 
denotes  no  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  judgment  in  favour  either  of 
persons  or  acts  and  proceedings,  with 
an  understanding  in  many  cases  that 
it  is  expressed;  but  approval  is  al- 
ways specific,  while  praise  may  be 
general.  We  praise  a  man  generall^^, 
or  his  character.  We  approve  ms 
acts  or  his  conduct  in  particular 
cases. 

To  Commend  (Lat.  commenddre) 
means,  in  the  first  place,  to  intrust, 
and  afterwards  to  mention  as  worthy 
of  trust;  that  is,  to  praise.  It  differs 
from  Praise,  in  that  praise  may  be  the 
exnression  of  the  attributes  of  the  ex- 
cellent for  its  own  sake ;  while  Com- 
mend implies  an  act  of  judgment  on 
our  part,  which  precedes  the  expres- 
sion. Commendation  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  praise.  We  praise,  but  could 
never  presume  to  commend,  the  Al- 
mighty. We  bestow  commendation. 
We  offer  as  well  as  bestow  praise. 
Praise  and  commendation  are  by 
speech;  applause  may  be  by  act. 
Praise  majr  oe  general  or  specific; 
commend  is  specific.  We  praise  a 
man's  character  generally,  or  nis  con- 
duct on  a  given  occasion.  We  com- 
mend some  act  in  particular.  Com- 
mendation is  the  expression  of  ap- 
proval. 

"  If  these  words  have  anjr  meaning  at  all, 
by  praise  they  most  mean  the  exercise  or 
testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect, 
or  honourable  regard." — Edwajudb.  Ok  the 
WiU. 

**  The  Ghreelcs  have  a  name  in  their  lan- 
guage for  this  sort  of  people,  denoting  that 
they  are  applauders  by  profession,  and  we 
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sUfnuitise  them  with  the  opprobrious  title 
of  Uble-flatterers."— Melmoth,  JPUny. 
As  Praisb  and  Applaud  have  refe- 
rence to  human  character  and  acts,  ao 
Extol  in  sometimes  used  of  what  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  these,  as  vir- 
tue in  the  ahRtract,  or  some  particular 
virtue,  or  something  which  is  simply 
excellent  or  practically  beneficial,  as 
an  institution,  form  of  government, 
and  the  like.  When  £xi ol  is  used  of 
persons  it  commonly  indicates  conside- 
rable elevation  in  the  person  extolled. 
Hence  applause  is  ot  acts  or  perfor- 
mances regarded  as  acts  accomplished. 
We  may  praise,  approve  of,  or  com- 
mend wnat  a  man  is  aoing,  we  applaud 
wbat  he  has  done.  We  applaud  under 
feelings  of  approbation  suddenly  ex- 
cited. We  praise  by  reason.  We 
applaud  by  impulse. 

•*  EztoUers  of  the  Pope's  supremacy."— 
Barbow. 

**  Those  Tsrj  exceptions  which  onr  Sarionr 
makes  are  a  proof  that  in  every  other  case 
He  approves  and  sanctions  the  duty  of  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  day."— Bishop  PoBr 

TBUS. 

"  He  had  mean  better  than  his  outward 

show. 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  jnst  commend  f 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have  practised  more   the  wbip-stock 

than  the  lance."    Shaksspsabs. 

PRAY.     Supplicate.    Conjure. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  asking  with  ardour  and  sub- 
mission of  those  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  grant  the  object  of  our  desire. 
As  between  man  and  man,  Suppli- 
cate (Lat.  suppCicare)  is  more  re- 
spectful than  Pray.  It  indicates  a 
more  lively  desire  and  a  more  urgent 
need. 

We  Pray  ( Fr.  prier)  our  equals  and 
our  friends  to  do  us  some  service.  We 
supplicate  princes  or  persons  in  power 
to  accord  us  some  favour  or  render  us 
justice.  But  w  between  man  and 
God  we  use  both  terms  :  we  pray  as 
an  act  of  homage,and  supplicate  as  an 
act  of  entreaty. 

To  Conjure  (Lat.  eonjiirare^  to 
unite  under  an  oath)  is  not  only  to 
pray  earnestly,  but  to  rest  our  pravers 
upon  some  appeal  which  gives  them 
additional  weight.    I  conjure  you  by 
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your  father  or  mother,  your  professed 
friendship  for  myself,  your  sense  of 
duty  or  of  right,  and  the  like.  This 
gives  to  Conjure  an  element  of  supe^^ 
riority  which  does  not  belong  to 
prayer  and  supplication.  There  i» 
mixed  with  the  idea  of  entreaty  that 
of  a  righteous  coercion,  as  if  he  who 
conjured  had  on  the  ground  of  that 
by  which  he  conjures  a  right,  if  not 
to  the  granting  of  his  prayer,  at  least 
to  a  favourable  consideration  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  not  said  to  con- 
jure in  reference  to  God. 

PRECARIOUS.     Uncertain. 

The  Precarious  (Lat.  pricarhu, 
obtained  by  entreaty)  is  a  species  of 
the  Uncertain.  Derived  from  the 
Latin  prh:arif  to  pray,  it  signified  pri- 
marily that  which  is  contingent  upon 
the  will  of  another  to  grant.  Itretaiiu 
its  etymological  force  so  far  that  it  re- 
lates always  to  matters  of  personal 
interest,  or  affecting  the  condition  of 
men.  Matters  of  tact  are  uncertain ;. 
matters  of  possession  or  acquisition  are 
precarious.  A  thing  is  uncertain 
until  it  is  determined.  It  is  precarioua 
until  it  is  assured  or  secured  to  our- 
selves. 

'*That  consideration  which  carries  the 
mind  the  most  forcibly  to  religion,  which 
oonviaces  us  that  it  is  indeed  our  proper 
concern*  namely,  the  preeariailtness  of  o«r 
present  condition."— rAXET. 

PRECEDENCE.  Priority.  Pre- 
eminence.    Preference. 

Precedence  (Lat.  pra:cedire,  to^c 
before)  is  matttr  of  privilege,  a  dia- 
tinction  of  rank  or  priority  of  con- 
sideration.  It  also  denotes  priority 
of  time  and  order. 

Priority  (Fr.  prioritt,  Lat.  prior ^ 
earlier)  denotes  an  anterior  point 
either  of  time  or  order,  without  im- 
plying necessarily  anything  else. 

pRE-BMiNENCB  (Lat.  pnt-onUn" 
entia)  is  absolute  priority  of  nature 
or  quality,  more  commonly,  but  not 
universally,  in  a  good  sense. 

Preference  (O.  Fr.  priftrtr,  Lat 
pr^ferrey  to  prejer)  is  tne  deliberate 
selection  of  a  thing  or  person,  as 
being  worthy  c^  higher  estimation^ 
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or  the  state  of  a  thing  or  person  so 
selected. 

"  Xhe  yonnger  ions  and  daoffhters  of  the 
king,  and  other  branches  of  the  rojral  ik- 
mily  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of 
socoeasioa,  were  theref<»re  little  fkrther  re- 
garded by  the  ancient  law  than  to  give 
them,  to  a  certain  degree,  precedence  before 
all  peers  and  public  ofBcers,  as  well  ecele* 
siastiral  as  temporal."— Blaokstonk. 

"  In  payment  of  debts  he  must  obsen'e 
the  rules  of  priority,  otherwise,  on  de- 
ficiency of  assets,  if  he  pays  those  of  a  lower 
degree  first,  he  must  answer  those  of  a 
higher  out  of  his  own  estote."— BulCK- 
STosni. 

"  The  sense  of  sight,  accordingly,  main- 
tains pre-emiTtence  over  our  other  senses  in 
furnishing  materials  to  the  power  of  con- 
eeptioo."— StbwjlBT. 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in 
erery  act  of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice, 
that  in  eveiy  Tolition  there  is  a  preference 
or  a  prerailing  inclination  of  the  soul." 
— EnwAHDS,  On  the  WiU. 

PRECEDING.  Antecedent. 
Anterior.  Foregoing.  Former. 
Previous.     Prior. 

Antecedent  (Lat.  anitcidentemy 
part,  oi  anlUbcidcrey  to  go  before).  Pre- 
ceding, Foregoing,  and  Previous 
( Lat.  prtevhu,  going  before)  are  used  of 
what  goes  before;  Anterior  (Lat. 
comparative  of  ante,  before) ^  Former 
(A.  S.formay  earUt^  former ^  and  suffix 
-er),  and  pRioR(Lat.  priar),  of  what 
erixtt  before.  Antecedent  relates 
only  to  the  order  of  time,  denoting 
priority  in  an  established  course  or 
sequence.  Anterior  is  opposed  to 
posterior ;  antecedent  to  subsequent. 
Antecedent  and  Preceding  differ 
in  that  the  former  may  be  separated 
from  the  point  or  object  to  which  it 
relates  by  a  consi^rable  interval, 
while  the  latter  excludes  this.  Pre- 
vious has  a  less  abstract  force  than 
preceding.  Thus  a  jsreceding  in- 
quiry is  merely  an  inquiry  that  went 
before;  a  previous  inquiry  would 
have  in  it  something  of  a  relative 
character,  as  preparatory  or  prelimi- 
nary. Foregoing  is  the  same  as  Pre- 
ceding, but  is  restricted  to  matters 
of  statement,  and  also  implies  a  rela- 
tive character ;  as,  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument. We  do  not  speak  of  fore- 
going'events. 

Former  is  restricted  to  a  compari- 


son of  one  object  with  one  other,  na 
opposed  to  latter,  and  connected  with 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  priority  in 
time. 

PRECIOUS.  Valuable.  Costly. 

Of  these  terms.  Valuable  (Lat. 
vHUre,  to  be  worth)  is  the  weakest  and 
most  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes any  degree  of  value,  and  may 
even  be  opposed  to  valueless. 

Precious  (Lat.  vrttioius,  prHium, 
price)  expresses  tne  possession  of 
greal  value.  The  value  of  the  pre* 
cious  is  inherent ;  that  of  the  Costly 
(O.  Fr.  coster,  Lat.  comtare,  to  stand 
atf  to  cost)  ia  conventional  and  ex- 
trinsic. A  precious  stone  is  synony- 
mous with  a  jewel.  A  costly  stone 
would  be  any  which  had  been  largely 
paid  for.  An  elaborate  work  of  art, 
ss  a  carved  mantel-piece,  would  be 
costlv  rather  than  precious ;  but  we 
speak  of  valuable,  not  costly,  paint- 
ing, because  thev  do  not  present 
criteria  of  marketable  value. 

"  In  the  predous  metals,  where  a  small 
difference  in  the  quantity  makes  a  |p?eat 
difference  in  the  value,  even  the  busmess 
of  weighing  with  proper  exactness  requires 
at  least  very  accurate  weights  and  scales.'^ 
-^MITE,  Wealth  of  Nations. 
The  precious  is  commonly  not  re- 
markable for  quantity,  but  for  quality. 
A  thing  having  no  commercial  value, 
which  therefore  could,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances of  exchange,  be  costly, 
may  nevertheless  be  precious  to  us  by 
reason  of  its  associations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  giver. 

"  Besides,  there  lies  a  nearer  way  for 
good  qnaUties  to  arrive  at  their  vtUuabU- 
neet;  for  we  find  the  very  sight  of  them 
raising  an  esteem  in  the  beholuer,  without 
staying  for  the  benefits  to  be  received  from 
them.^— Seabch. 

"  Sir  John  Qates,  vice-chamberlain  to  the 
king,  who  was  now  grown  into  great  favour^ 
obtained  another  part;  for  the  king  gave 
him  all  the  duke's  rich  ftars,  and  much  of 
his  costly  household  stuff."— Strypk. 

PRECISE.    Concise.     Succinct. 

Precise  (Lat.  pr<Bcid^re,  pracisus, 
to  cut  short)  relates  to  what  one  says, 
Concise  (Lat.  concid^,  to  cut  up)  to 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  The  one  re- 
gards the  thing  as  its  object,  the 
other  the  expression.  The  speech, 
narrativei  or  style  which  is  precise 
ss 
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does  not  wander  from  the  subject^  re- 
jects ideas  foreign  to  it,  and  disre- 
gards all  that  is  not  directly  to  the 
point  and  purpose.  The  concise  states 
and  explains  much  in  a  few  words, 
and  discards  all  superfluities  of  speech. 
The  opposite  of  the  precise  is  the  dis- 
cursive, the  opposite  of  the  concise  is 
the  diffuse.  The  precise  is  always 
good ;  the  concise  may  be  too  con- 
tracted for  vulgar  ears,  which  will 
more  easily  take  in  what  is  stated  at 
greater  length.  A  trained  understand- 
ing is  needed  for  the  concise,  lest  what 
is  too  compressed  may  pass  by  un- 
heeded or  unappreciated.  Common 
understandings  can  appreciate  what 
is  precise. 

The  Succinct  (Lat  niccing^irej  to 
gird  from  belowy  to  gird  up)  aims  at 
{j^ivinr  s  faithful  impression,  exclud- 
ing &  useless  ideas,  and  choosing 
those  only  which  are  essential  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  succinct  is  the 
opposite  of  the  amplified  or  expanded. 

PREDOMINANT.  Prevaiung. 
Prevalent.    Ruling. 

That  is  said  to  be  Ruling  (Fr. 
re^U,  Lat.  riglilay  rule)  which  exer- 
cises a  decidd  influence  over  one  or 
more  in  reference  to  moral,  but  not 
physical,  influence.  So  we  should 
not  speak  of  a  ruling  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, but  of  a  ruling  fashion,  for  in- 
stance. 

Prevailing  and  Prevalent  (Lat. 
pravdierej  to  have  great  power)  ^  how- 
ever, are  used  both  of  moral  or  phy- 
sical influences:  but  Prevailing  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  the  former,  Pre- 
VA  lent  to  the  latter.  ^  The  prevailing 
feeling  in  a  community ;  a  prevalent 
di^nease.  The  noun  prevalence  seems 
equally  applicable  to  both. 

Predominant,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates (Lat.  prttf  before f  and  d^mlndrif 
to  rule)  is  overniUng  or  exercising  a 
force  or  influence  to  the  suppression 
of  others.  Prevalent,  however,  ex- 
presses more  of  energy  than  Prevail- 
ing. A  prevailing  belief  is  one  which 
is  widely  spread ;  a  prevalent  opinion, 
one  which  exercises  a  wide  influence. 
Prevailing  and  Prevalent  relate  to 
numbersorarea  of  extension ;  Riling 
and  Predominant,  to  inherent  furce. 
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The  ruling  passion  is  that  wbieh  ex- 
ercises the  strongest  sway,  not  neces- 
sarily over  a  number,  but  over  the 
individual. 

*'  Almost  everj  one  has  Avredomimant  in- 
clination, to  which  his  other  desires  aad 
aflbctions  submit,  and  which  governs  him, 
though  perhaps  with  some  in ten-«ls,throagh 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.**— Huxk. 
What  generally  prevails  is  prevalent ; 
what  actually  prevails  is  prevailiag. 
A  ruling  passion  sways  tne  life;   a 
predominant  passion  will  not  allov 
others  to  assert  the  masterv ;  a  pre- 
valent passion  is  permanently  influen- 
tial ;  a  prevailing  passion  is  the  pas- 
sion of  tne  hour  or  the  day. 
"  At  length  that  grounded  nuodm. 
80  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  months 
Of  wiaesC  men,  that  to  the  pabUc  good 
Private  respects  must  yield,  with  gr 

authority 
Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  prevailed." 

HiLTOX. 

*'CondiUae  has  certainly  oontrU>ated  more 
than  any  other  indtvidnsJ  to  the  prevaUmee 
of  the  logical  error  now  under  considera- 
tion."—Stewart. 

PRE-EMINENCE.  Superiority. 

Pre-eminence  (Lat.  prie-hntruntui) 
is  superlative.  Superiority  (Lat. 
sHpHribritatemf  superior)  is  compara- 
tive. A  man  is  superior  to  one  or 
more  or  all  others ;  he  is  pre-eminent 
above  all  others.  Besides  this,  the 
termsPRE-EMiNENCEand  Superiority, 
when  used  without  qualifications, 
turn  upon  difllerent  qualities.  Pre- 
eminence is  a  matter  of  dignity,  supe- 
riority of  intrinsic  qualities.  Supe- 
riority, it  has  been  said,  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  figure,  pre-eminence 
on  the  height  of  the  chair. 

PREFACE.  Prelude.  Intro- 
duction. 

Preface  is  compounded  of  pre, 
before,  and  fart,  to  ipeak  ;  Prelude, 
of  prtty  before,  and  liidh^,  to  pUtv.  In 
their  common  usage,  this  distinction 
of  ideas  is  preserved. 

A  Preface  is  made  up  of  pre- 
liminary words;  a  prelude  of  pre- 
liminary acts.  Although  a  Prelude 
is  commonly  used  of  conscious  acts, 
as  ushering  in  subsequent  acts  or 
events,  it  is  also,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  sometimes  used  of 
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erents  ab«tractedly,  as  indicating 
others  which  follow*  by  relation  or  se- 
Cfuence ;  as,  **  The  mwlin^  of  thunder 
u  a  prelude  to  the  coming  storm." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  preface  is  always 
an  indication  of  design.  It  is  the  lay- 
ing down  of  something  which  shall 
prepare  the  mind  for  subsequent  state- 
ment or  representation. 

Intboduction  (Lat.  introdudrey  to 
bring  in)  has  in  it  more  of  relation  to 
ihe  condition  of  the  person  whose  re- 

?uirements  it  meets,  Prrfaoe  and 
^RBLVOE  to  the  character  of  the  thing 
which  it  demonstrates  beforehand. 
pRET ACE  has  a  closer  and  exacter, Pre- 
lude a  remoter  and  more  general  con- 
nexion with  that  which  it  precedes. 
A  preface  is  intended  for  tne  better 
understanding  of  what  follows.  A 
prelude  brings  the  mind  into  a  temper 
and  attitude  to  receive  it.  An  intro- 
duction is  literally  an  arrangement 
which  enables  a  person  the  better  to 
enter  into  a  thing  whether  with  his 
body  or  his  mind. 

"  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction 
when  it  can  be  made  to  turn  oa  some  one 
thon^ht  fhlly  brought  out  and  illnstrated, 
eepeeially  if  that  thonght  has  a  cloee  con- 
nexion with  the  following  disooorse,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  anticipate  anything 
that  is  afterwards  to  be  introdaoed  in  a 
more  proper  place." — Blair. 
"As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd 
In  Athens,  or  firee  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause 

addrestv 
Stood  in  himself  collected  ;   while  each 

part. 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience,  ere  the 

tongue ; 
Sometimes  in  height  bMan,  as  no  delay 
OS  preface  brooking,  through  his  seal  of 

right."  Milton. 

"  The  moving  storm 
Thickens    amain,    and   loud    triumphant 

shouts. 
And  horns,  shrill-warbling  in  each  glade, 

prelude 
To  his  approaching  Ikte."     Somrryile. 

PREPOSSESSION.     Prejudice. 

The  common  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween these  words  is  that  they  both 
express  a  Judgment  formed  before- 
hand, ana  without  full  inquiry; 
wbile  in  the  case  of  Prepossession 
(pre-,  and  possession)  it  is  fayourable, 
and  in  Prejudice  (Lat.  pr^fuUciumy 
a  precious  judicial  inquiry)  it  is  un- 
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fayonrable.  But  a  further  difference 
has  to  be  noted.  Prejudice  relates 
only  to  questions  of  nractical,  whUe 
Prepossession  is  apjilicable  to  those 
of  purely  theoretical,  j  udgment.  For 
instance,  a  person  might  commence 
the  study  of  astronomy,  prepos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  moon 
was  larger  than  the  sun.  This, 
though  a  prepossession,  would  not 
be  a  prejudice.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  falsehood  or  unfair- 
ness is  implied  both  in  Prejudice 
and  Prepossession,  and  that  precon- 
ceived or  premature  judgments  hap- 
j^ing  to  be  right  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  terms.  A  correct  prejudice  and 
a  right  prepossession  are,  according 
to  usage,  moral  contradictions,  thougn 
they  are  not  so  in  fact,  by  rea- 
son of  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
our  minds  to  relegate  to  the  category 
of  the  positively  false  all  matters  of 
mere  anticipation  br  conjecture.  Both 
Pr  eju  Die  B  and  Prepossession  involve 
a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
respecting  a  person  or  other  object; 
but  feeling  is  the  more  influential  in 
prepossession ;  opinion,  in  prejudice. 

'*  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
happy  »ra  were  arrived,  and  that  all  the 
prepossessions  of  childhood  and  youth  were 
directed  to  support  the  pore  and  sublime 
truths  of  an  enlightened  morality."  — 
Stewart. 

"  If,  after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot 
bear  any  (ipposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he 
cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing, 
much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly 
confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him?"— 
Locks. 

PRESUME.    Assume. 

These  verbs  are  compounds  of  the 
LaL  sUmiiref  to  take  ;  tne  latter  being 
to  take  to  one's  self,  the  former  to 
take  beforehand.  To  assume  is  to 
take  something  for  proved  or  granted 
which  has  not  been  so.  To  presume 
is  to  beliere  beforehand,  to  forestall 
evidence.  I  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  argument.  I  presume  possibly  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  on  the  ground 
of  an  innerent  probability.  This 
comes  out  much  more  strongly  in  the 
nouns.  An  assumption  is  only  an 
Hrbitrary  statement  or  adoption  of 
oi^inion.    A  presumption  is  an  item 
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in  a  sum  of  probftbilitieB.  Repeated 
assumptions  sererallj  break  down  the 
arfl^ment  Repeated  presumptions 
may  constitute  moral  certainty.  I 
may  assume  in  argument  what  I  sus- 
pect or  disbelieve,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  to  the  account  of  that  argument 
if  the  question  of  its  truth  is  to  me 
indifferent.  I  assume  as  a  basis  of 
opinion.  I  presume  the  opinion  itself. 
For  instance,  one  might  say  to  another, 
^  Assuming  that  you  are  rightly  in- 
formed, and  in  earnest,  I  never  heard 
so  extrsordinary  an  account."  Here 
the  belief  is  in  abeyance,  because  it  is 
contingent  upon  the  seriousness  and 
veraci^  of  the  speaker,  while  there  is 
as  yet  no  proof.  ''  I  presume  that  you 
are  serious  and  truthful "  amounts  to 
MyiDjrthat  I  sm  inclined  to  believe 
it.  One  cannot  presume  what  is  con- 
trary to  analogy.  It  is  waste  of  time 
to  assume  in  argument  what  your  ad- 
versary would  never  concede.  Pre- 
sumption, thouj^h  always  founded 
upon  reason,  bemg  a  reasonable  fore- 
stalling of  proof,  nevertheless  varies 
widely  in  aegree  of  force  or  truth. 
Some  presumptions  are  only  conjec- 
tures. On  the  other  hand  a  strong 
presumption  is  an  instalment  of  the 
proof,  being  the  proof  itself  in  course 
of  transformation  from  probability 
into  certainty. 

"The  conseqaoicet  of  eummed  prin- 
ciples."—Whbwsll. 

*'  When  the  fkct  itself  eannot  be  demon- 
stratirely  evineetl.tbat  which  comet  nearest 
to  the  proof  of  the  fkct  is  the  proof  of  faeh 
circamstances  which  either  necessarily  or 
usaally  attended  such  facts,  and  these  are 
called  prenunptwns."—BLJiCKJnoKB. 

PRETENCE.  Pretext.  Excuse. 
Pretsmsion. 

Pretence  and  Pretension  (Lat. 
pratenderey  to  itretch  or  put  forward) 
differ  as  the  false  from  the  real.  A 
pretence  is  a  show  in  act  or  in  word 
of  what  has  no  real  existence  in  one's 
self,  a  justification  of  one's  conduct 
before  others  in  some  fictitious  way, 
or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  what 
does  not  reallv  belong  to  us.  It  in- 
volves both  the  exhibition  of  some- 
thing unreal,  and  the  concealment  of 
something  real.  Pretension,  as  the 
word  is  commonly  taken,  is  the  setting 
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forward  or  putting  before  the  public 
something  which  really  belongs  to  ns, 
or  at  least  a  claim  which  we  are  pire- 
pared  to  vindicate,  and  involves  do 
concealment  whatever,  except  where 
a  public  claim  is  made  to  what  is  in 
itself  untenable.  Pretension  is  active 
and  demonstrative;  pretence  is  de- 
fensive on  account  or  others.  It  is 
commonly  connected  with  personal 
character  or  abilities,  ana  wlufre 
ungrounded  is  the  result  of  miscal- 
culation. 


Pretext  (Lat.  prcstextrtf  to 
before^  or  in  front)  is  anything  which 
is  put  forward  as  the  ostensible 
ground  of  action,  and  is  relative  to 
something  lying  beyond  it,  and  insti- 
fied  by  it.  A  pretext  is  a  fiuse  or 
colourable  vindication  of  action.  Pre- 
text differs  from  Excuse  (Lat.  eirw- 
sare,  to  excrm)  as  the  a.sserter  from 
the  disclaimer.  A  pretext  declares  a 
thinff  to  be  right ;  an  excuse  declares 
it  to  be  only  permissible,  if  not  wrong. 
A  pretext  is  a  ground  of  independent 
action;  an  excuse  involves  a  oondi- 
tion  of  dependence  on  the  judgment 
of  others.  A  false  excuse  is  a  pre- 
tence. PRETEXTand  Pretence  are  also 
different.  The  pretext  deceives  as  to 
facts;  the  pretence,  ss  to  conse- 
quences. The  former  conceals  the 
true;  the  latter  puts  forward  the 
false.  The  pretence  disguises  the 
motive;  the  nretext  covers  the  act. 
If  we  say,  '*  neligion  has  often  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  persecution,"  we 
mean  that  it  has  been  employed  to 
compass  the  perpetration  of  certain 
acts  of  cruelty.  When  we  say,  **  He 
obtained  money  under  ialse  pre- 
tences," we  mean,  he  induced  otners 
by  his  misrepresentations  to  act  upon 
false  grounds  in  j^iving  him  the  money. 
The  pretext  exists  in  fiBu:t,  but  is  un- 
fairly employed  or  applied.  The  pre- 
tence has  no  existence.  If  a  ciiild 
makes  indisposition  a  pretext  for  idle- 
ness, he  is  not  so  ill  as  he  pretends  to 
be ;  if  he  makes  it  a  pretence,  he  is 
not  ill  at  all. 

"  I  believe,  upon  adne  vnrvey  of  hiatorv^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  most  considerable 
villainies  which  were  ever  acted  upon  the 
stace  of  Christendom  have  been  anthorised 
witn  the  glitttriag  prettnces  of  eonsdenee^ 
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•ad  the  introdnetioa  of  •  greater  pariCj  of 
religion.*'— South. 

'*  He  said  there  were  tome  among  them 
that,  under  colour  and  pretext  of  honesty, 
did  commit  many  lewd  parts." — NoBTH, 
J^Uttarch. 

"  Yon  see  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis' 
«onraged,  exen  in  those  who  had  the  best 
pretentions  to  entertain  it,  if  any  preten- 
sions were  good."— Paxkt. 

"  In  vain  would  his  exettsers  endearonr  to 
palliate  his  enormities  by  imputing  them  to 
madness."— SwDT. 

PREVENT.  Anticipate.  Ob- 
-viATE.    Preclude.    Forestall. 

To  Prevent  (LAt.  pntvcnirej  sup. 
-ventunif  to  go  before,  anticipate)  ib  lite- 
rallj  to  go  before  simply,  and  in  old 
English  meant  to  f o  before  with  the 
implied  purpose  of  aiding,  as  it  now 
implies  a  nurpose  of  counteracting. 
It  differs  from  Anticipate  (I<at.  aii- 
iVclKjKtre)  as  the  neffative  from  the 
positive ;  to  prevent  oein^  to  cause  a 
thin^  not  to  be  done  or  take  place ;  to 
anticipate  is  to  cause  it  to  take  place 
or  effect  bj  doing  it  or  bringing  it 
About  one's  self  or  in  one's  own  way. 
I  prevent  another  from  making  a  re- 
mark  by  saying  or  doing  something 
which  silences  him.  I  anticipate  him 
by  making  it  myself.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  pleasure  is  a  nart  of  the  plea- 
sure, and  often  the  oest  and  purest 
part. 

To  Obviate  (Lat.  obvidre,  to  meet 
-on  the  road)  is  to  place  a  thing  in  the 
way,  or  interrupt  the  course  of  thin^ ; 
hence,  specifically,  to  prevent  a  thing 
from  taking  its  course.  To  obviate  is 
to  prevent  Dy  interception.  We  pre- 
vent by  direct  action  upon  a  thinf ;  we 
obviate  by  means  of  something  else  as 
a  medium.  Obviate  never  nas  the 
purely  physical  sense  of  Prevent  ;  as 
we  could  not  say,  *'To  obviate  a  man 
irom  passing  along  a  particular  road." 
It  denotes  not  necessarily  the  bringing 
of  design  to  bear  upon  the  natural 
force  and  sequence  of^  things,  for  cir- 
cumstances may  obviate. 

To  Preclude  (LAt.  pracl\ui<trey  to 
forbid  access  to)  is  to  shut  out  by  an- 
ticipation, or  toprevent  by  necessary 
consequence.  To  prevent  removes 
force;  to  obviate  neutralizes  force. 
All  these  synonyms  are  applicable 
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both  to  conscious  and  unconscious 
force.  To  prevent  a  difficulty,  would 
be  to  cause  the  difficultv  not  to  occur. 
To  preclude  the  difficulty,  would  be 
to  render  it  impossible  that  it  should 
occur.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  would 
be  to  neutralize  it  when  it  did  occur. 
Hence  we  commoidy  speak  of  pre- 
venting occurrences,  obviating  necea- 
sities,  precluding  possibilities,  sup- 
positions, or  contingencies.  The 
permissible  or  possible  is  precluded ; 
the  urgent  or  cogent  is  obviated. 

*'  For  phyaick  is  either  cnratire  or  pro- 
ventive.  Preoentive  we  oaU  that  which,  by 
purging  noxious  humours  and  the  causes 
of  diseases,  vreventeth  sicknew  in  the 
healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.*— Browv,  Vufyar  Errors. 
"Time I  thou  anUdpatett  my  dread  ex- 
ploits." Shakbipsabx. 

"  The  following  outlines  will,  I  hope*  not 
only  obviate  this  inconvenience,  but  trill 
allow  me  in  ftatnre  a  greater  latitude  of 
illustration  and  digression.*' — SrxWAltT. 

"The  design  of  subscription  being  to 
preserve  one  uniform  tenor  of  faith,  to 
preclude  diversity  of  opinions."— WatjeBt 

ULMD. 

Forestall  (lit.  to  buy  up  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  market'Stall)  is  to  antici- 
pate, and  so  prevent  the  action  of 
some  influence,  power,  or  person.  It 
involves  the  ideas  of  prior  occupation 
or  measures  taken  in  advance,  where- 
by the  thing  anticipated  is  monopo- 
lized, or  turned  to  one's  own  account. 
He  who  forestalls  another  takes  to  his 
own  benefit  the  object  of  another 
man's  endeavours.  One  forestalls  by 
vigilance,  by  diligence,  by  prompti- 
tude of  action,  by  a  more  skilful  use 
of  means,  by  a  better  acquaintanoe 
of  the  relation  between  causes  and 
effects. 
'*  Why  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of 

grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most 

avoid  ?  "  MiLTOV. 

PRIDE.    Disdain. 

The  first  of  these  words  is  taken 
both  in  a  ^ood  and  a  bad  sense,  the 
latter  onlv  in  a  bad.  In  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  synonymous,  they 
denote  a  sentiment  which  induces 
us  to  avoid  familiarity  with  others 
on  the  ground  of  a  feeling  of  their 
inferiority  in  birth,  talent,  property. 
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or  station ;  with  this  difference,  that 
pRins  is  founded  on  the  high  conside- 
ration of  ourselves,  Disdain  on  the 
low  oonsideration  of  others.  The 
latter  is,  therefore,  the  more  odious 
and  intolerable,  because  it  seems  the 
more  active  or  aggressive.  If  the 
object  be  to  procure  social  esteem  or 
respect,  thej  must  be  considered 
equally  ineffective  to  this  end.  With 
proud  persons  one  can  hardW  venture 
tospeak,  especially  to  speak  familiarly. 
Disidainful  persons  are  best  avoided 
altoffether.  It  is  easier  to  m  what 
pride  is  not  than  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
simply  the  vanity  which  prunes  itself 
on  little  peculiarities,  nor  the  pre- 
sumption which  considers  itselt  ca- 
pable of  great  things  nor  the  disdain 
which  adds  contempt  of  others  to  a 
high  opinion  of  one's  self;  but  it  is 
clMdv  allied  to  all  these  defects,  and 
parUkes  of  the  spirit  of  all. 

PRINCIPLE.  Elbmsnt.  Rudi- 
ment. 

These  terms  are  used  physically 
and  metaphysically,  or  analogously. 

Physically,  the  Principle  of  a 
thing  is  its  cause — ^that  which  has 
nothmg  prior  to  it.  This  is  the  simple 
sense  of  the  Latin  prineipium,  6e^tn- 
nmg.  In  this  sense  of  Btarting-pomt, 
the  term  is  in  English  well-nigh  obso- 
lete. **  Doubting,  sad  end  of  princi- 
ple unsound,"  wrote  Spenser, — ^that  is, 
sad  end  of  unsound  beginning.  Hence 
it  means  an  ultimate  source  or  origin  of 
physical  things,  whether  an  energjr, 
a  subetanco,  or  an  element  or  ulti- 
mate inmdient.  In  science  and  in 
morals  toe  seeming  va^eness  of  the 
term  Principle  flows  from  its  twofold 
nature  as  a  starting-point  of  inquiry. 
The  principles  of  mathematics  are 
axioms  and  jpostulates.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  said  to  be  certain 
self-evident  truths.  But  that  which 
is  first  in  the  synthetical  is  last  in  the 
analytical  process,  and  so  a  principle 
acccMrding  to  the  rormer  is  an  initia- 
tory item,  according  to  the  latter  is  an 
ultimate  conclusion.  In  chemistry 
what  is  called  a  principle  in  sub- 
stances is  not  an  ing^redient  from 
which  one  passes  on  to  other  ingpne- 
dients,  but  a  substance  obtained  and 
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exhibited  by  analysis.  In  matters  of 
science  principles  are  general  rules  of 
which  the  science  is  the  application 
and  development. 

The  Elements  (Lat.  lOhnentum)  of 
a  science  are  its  beginning.  He  who 
has  learnt  the  elements  of  it  has  made 
the  first  complete  step  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
know  its  principles  is  to  know  the 
philosophy  of  it.  The  element  in  phy- 
sics is  the  ultimate  indecompoaable 
ingredient  (ultimate  in  point  of  inves-. 
tigation,  primarv  in  point  of  natural 
constitution),  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  substance. 

The  Rudiment  (Lat.  rUdunentum) 
is  an  incomplete  development  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  existence  of  anything' 
complex  or  organized. 

PRIVACY.  Retirement.  Soli- 
tude.    Seclusion.    Loneliness. 

Privacy  (Lat.  privafus,  part,  pri- 
vare,  to  bereave,  to  set  free)  is  opposed 
to  publicity,  and  is  a  condition  of  per- 
sons. 

Retirement  (Fr.  retirer,  to  draw 
back)  is  a  condition  both  of  places  and 

Sersons.  Privacy  may  be  of  short 
uration ;  retirement  implies  a  longer 
duration.  Hence  we  say,  **  boars  of 
privacy ;"  "a  life  of  retirement." 

Soutude  (Lat.  ntttudtnem)  and 
Seclusion  (Lat.  seeludh^,  to  Aut  offj 
part,  seeiriitu)  imply  more  than  this 
— an  absence  from  all  society ;  while 
both  Privacy  and  Retirement  are 
compatible  with  the  companionship  of 
a  few,  but  in  different  senses.  Seclu- 
sion is  the  extreme  of  retirement.  Se- 
clusion is  sought;  solitude  may  be. 
imposed.  The  prisoner  in  his  com- 
pulsory confinement  is  not  said  to  be 
in  seclusion,  though  the  word  etymo- 
logically  expresses  this  exactly.  Nor 
is  Soutude  applicable  to  persons  col- 
lectively, but  individually.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  retired  village  might  be 
said  to  live  in  seclusion,  but  hardly  in 
solitude. 

LoNEUNRss  (2ofi«,  coiT.  of  aloiw) 
has  been  well  defined  the  solitude  of 
the  heart.  Some  have  never  felt 
more  lonely  than  in  a  crowd,  where 
it  has  been  an  utterly  strange  and  un- 
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BTmpathiung  one ;  the  very  hct  of 
tie  mere  external  publicity  bringing 
home  the  more  forcibly  the  feeling  of 
moral  isolation.  As  Privacy  is  op- 
posed to  PuBUCiTY,  so  Retirement 
may  be  opposed  to  sociality ;  Soli- 
tude, to  society;  Seclusion,  to  so- 
ciability ;  Loneliness,  to  companion- 
ship. Privacy  is  sought  for  the 
sake  of  any  employment  with  which 
publicity  interferes.  Retirement  is 
sought  for  purposes  of  reflexion,  or 
as  a  relaxation  after  public  duties. 
Seclusion  commonly  indicates  a  pecu- 
liar humour  or  constitution  of  mind. 
Solitude  may  be  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary ;  loneliness  is  involuntary. 
"Which   fair  and   happy   bleuing   thoa 

might'stwell  ,    , 

Hare  fcr  more    raised,  had    not  thine 

enemy 
Retired  i  privaq/  made  thee  to  sell 
Thy  greatneaB  for  thy  qniet."     VASlXL. 

"  He  was  banished  into  Patmos,  a  little 
iiland  in  the  axvhipelago,  and  daring  his 
retirement  there  was  ikvonred  in  aparticn- 
lar  manner  with  revelations  from  hearen, 
which  he  committed  to  writing,  and  left 
behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chnreh.'* 

^WjLTKRLAlfD. 

*'  At  which  this  honest  man. 
Finding  that  naaght  but  hate  and  scorn  he 

wan. 
Amongst  these  idiots  and  their  beastly 

The  poor,  mall  remnant  of  his  life  behind 
Determineth  to  soUtude  to  give. 
And  a  tme  hermit  afterward  to  live. 

Drattok. 
"The  invisible  mansion  of  departed 
spirits,  though  certainly  not  a  pUuse  of  penal 
confinement  to  the  good,  is  nevertheless 
in  some  respects  a  prison.  It  is  a  plaise  of 
seclusion  from  the  external  world.  — 
Bishop  Hobslst. 

proceed.    Advance. 

To  Proceed  (Lat.  prbcedire)  Jb 
simply  to  go  (m;  to  Advance  (Fr. 
avaticer)  ifl  to  go  forward.  He  pro- 
ceeds who  does  not  halt.  He  ad- 
vances who  makes  ground  and  is 
growing  nearer  to  a  proposed  point. 
We  cannot  advance  without  proceed- 
ing; but  we  may  proceed  without 
advancing.  To  Advance  regards  the 
end,  to  Proceed,  the  beginning,  of  our 
journey.  In  advancing  we  are  nesrer 
to  a  point  before  us;  in  proceeding 
we  leave  a  point  behind  us.  How  ob- 
vious is  the  difference  between     to 


proceed  with  one's  studies,"  and  "  to 

advance  in  one's  studies  " ! 
"Farther    advances    in    mathematical 

knowledge."— LocKic. 

"  Then  he  forth  on  his  journey  did  pro- 
ceed 

To   seek    adventnres   which    mote    him 
befall."  Spemssr. 

PROCEED.   Arise.  Flow.  Ema- 
nate.    Issue.    Spring. 

The  two  first  of  these  terms  are 
employed  to  express  the  course  of 
cause  and  effect;  but  Proceed 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  moral. 
Arise  (A.  S.  driwM,  to  arue)  to  phy- 
sical, sequence  and  causation.  So  we 
might  say,  with  nearly  eq^ual  pro- 
priety, "His  cordial  reception  arose 
or  proceeded  from  his  popularity," 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstance  is  re- 
garded both  as  an  external  fact  or 
occurrence,  and  as  a  moral  result; 
but  we  should  say,  "  The  scanty  hsr- 
vest  arose,"  not  proceeded,  "from 
the  drought."  Simple  causation,  too, 
is  best  expressed  by  Arise  ;  complex, 
by  Proceed. 

Flow  (A,  S.  fiowan,  to  flow)  and 
Emanate  (Lat.  hnandre,  to  flow  out 
of )  are  metaphorical  terms,  and  are 
therefore  best  employed  when  the 
metaphors  are  best  preserved.  To 
Flow  denotes  continuity  and  abun- 
dance; Emanate,  little  more  than 
source  and  origin.  "All  these  sad 
occurrences  h&ve  floioed  from  a  bad 
system  of  administration."  "The 
timely  hint  emanated  from  his  good  • 
nature."  Emanate,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
rivation, is  not  employed  simply  of 
fluid.  The  water  is  not  said  to  ema- 
nate from  the  fountain.  It  is  em- 
ployed of  fine  and  subtle  substances, 
as  liight  vapour,  odour,  minute  cor- 
puscles. The  ideas  of  the  term  are 
first  source  and  origin,  then  spread  or 
influence.  Acts  emanate  from  autho- 
rity, and  laws  from  a  system  of 
government.  It  is  seldom  used  of 
foolish,  weak,   or  deleterious  mflu- 


IssuE  (Fr.  i«u,part.  of  M«V,Lat.«xire, 
to  go  out  J  to  $nd)  and  Spring  differ  in 
that  Issue  takes  into  consideration  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning ;  while 
Spring  (A.  8.  tpnng,  a  springyfoun^ 
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Uin'Uad)  regwds  only  the  b«pn- 
nin^.  ''Such  attempts  iprin^  irom 
icpaortnce,  and  must  issue  m  failure." 
We  might  sajr  also,  **  issue  from  ig- 
norance." Spring  more  strongij 
marks  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
while  IflsuB  often  denotes  little  more 
than  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.  Actions  are  said  to  spring 
from  feelings  which  are  their  motives. 
'*  Teach  me  the  Tarioot  labours  of  the 

moon, 
▲ad  whence  proceed  th'  ecUpees  of  the  •an." 
Dbtdbt. 
"  Yet  many  will  preeome ; 
Whence  heaTj  penecvtioo  ahall  etriat 
On  all  who  in  the  wozship  peraerera 
Of  spirit  and  truth. "  Miltov. 

*'  Thoee  thonaand  daeendefl  that  dailir  ifno 
From  all  her  words  and  actions."     IbuL 

"That  subsisting  form  of  gorenuneat 
from  which  all  laws  emanate.** — Dx  Qmr- 

OBT. 

«*  From  this  Supreme  Being,  £h>m  this 
eternal  fountain  of  all  truth  and  of  all 
good  gifts,  there  ismes  light  which  lighteth 
ererj  one  which  cometh  mto  the  world."— 

JORTW. 

"Alio  it  is  neoessarie  to  undersUade 
whennes  that  sinnes  ipria^en  and  how  they 
eneresen,  and  which  they  hen.* — Chaitobb. 

PROCEEDI NG.  Pbocedure. 
Process.    Procession. 

A  Proceeding  is  a  complex  action 
capable  of  being  distinguished  as  to 
its  parts,  steps,  or  stages.  Proce- 
dure is  proceeding  in  the  abstract, 
that  is,  the  act  or  manner  of  proceed- 
ing; the  Process  is  the  proceeding 
regarded  as  separate  or  apart  from  the 
agent,  more  especially  as  something 
conducted  by  method  and  rule.  The 
Procession  ia  the  movement,  as  the 
Procedure  is  the  mode,  of  proceeding. 
See  Train. 

"What  could  be  more  fkir  thmn  to  lay 
open  to  an  enemy  all  that  you  wished  to 
obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate  your 
ingenious  prooeedinff.'*—BxmKK. 

"If  the  external  procedures  of  God's 
proridence  be  the  rule  to  measure  His  lore 
or  hatred  bv,  then  it  cannot  be  avoided  but 
that  the  rich  and  powerftil  have  the  fairest 

5 lea  for  heaven,  and  the  martyr  the  shrew- 
est  marks  of  approbation."— SOUTH. 

In  Old  Enjiflish  the  word  Process  was 
used  to  signify  detailed  description, 
or  the  account  of  what  we  now  call  a 
process,  as  in  the  following  of  Shake- 
speare : — 


SYNONYMS  [proceeding] 

"  In  brief,  to  set  the  aeedleasprooest  by. 
How   I   persuaded,    how    I   prayed   aad 

kneeled. 
How  he  repelled  me,  and  how  I  replied." 

PRODUCE.  Product.  Produc- 
tion.   Makupacture. 

Produce  (Lat.  producire,  to  lead 
forward^  to  beget)  is  now  restricted  to 
what  is  naturally  produced  from  any 
source,  as  by  the  soU  in  yegetatiDiiy 
but  for  useful  purposes,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate; as  the  produce  of  a  poultry 
yara^  a  &rm,  a  field.  Product  is 
specific,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
|nt>duoed  by  some  operation  in  par- 
ticular, whether  mental,  moral,  me- 
chanical, or  natural.  Production  ia 
used  both  of  the  operation  and  the 
result  of  producing.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  useiiil 
or  the  natural,  but  is  applicable  to  the 
ornamental  and  the  artistic.  The 
production  may  be  viewed  simply  as 
a  phenomenon  in  itself.  The  pro- 
duct has  a  theoretical  or  material 
yalue. 

"  It  is  evident  he  means  not  only  exter- 
nal actions,  but  the  acts  of  ohoiee  them- 
selves, when  he  n>eak8  of  all  fkee  aetioas  us 
the  produce  of  me  chaioe."-^KDWjLaii8, 
Onthe  WtlL 

*'Man  is  the  flower  and  chief  of  all  pro- 
duets  of  Nature  upon  this  globe  of  the 
earth." — MoRB. 

"  The  value  of  land  consists  in  this,  that 
by  its  constant  proebtction  of  saleable  com- 
modities it  brings  in  a  oertain  yearly  in- 
come."—Looks. 

Manufacture  (Lat.  mdnufactiUy 
made  by  the  hand)  inoludes  both  manual 
and  mechanical  operation :  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  process  of  reducing 
raw  materials  to  tonus  convenient  for 
use.  The  work  of  art,  or  the  article 
of  food,  or  the  dwelling,  is  not  said  to 
be  manufiustured.  Manufacture  is  the 
application  of  science,  art,  and  force, 
whether  manual  or  mechanical,  to  the 
productions  of  skilled  labour. 

"  A  trading  and  man^fachtring  countjry 
naturally  purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its 
nutmtfaetured  produce  a  great  pvt  of  the 
trade  produce  of  other  countries,  —flxrrs 
Wealth  of  Ifations. 

PRODUCTION.    Wore. 

Production  is  from  the  Latin  prS- 
diicliref  to  bring  forth  or  forward,  one 
of  its  principal  meanings  being  to  gire 
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birth,  hence  to  brins^  to  light  bj  inhe- 
rent causation  or  efficacy.  This  is  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  term  Production. 
it  is  so  that  we  speak  of  the  produc- 
tion of  nature,  of  the  earth,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  of  anything  which  gives 
-existence,  which  brings  forth  a  Uiing 
from  its  own  substance  or  stock. 

Work  (A.  S.  weorc)  is  the  result  of 
effort  and  labour,  as  a  work  of  indus- 
ti'y  or  of  art.  One  speaks  of  the 
work,  not  the  production,  of  the  car- 
penter and  the  stonemason.  The 
production  is  the  issue  of  fecundity, 
the  work  is  the  result  of  travail.    The 

Production  comes  forth  from  the  pro- 
uctivecauses,the  work  from  the  hands 
9f  the  skilful  or  industrious  workman. 
The  production  receives  a  being,  the 
work  a  form.  The  tree  is  a  production 
of  the  earth,  the  timber  formed  out  of 
this  production  becomes  a  work,  by 
the  snape  given  to  it.  The  universe 
is  a  production  of  infinite  power,  a 
work  of  infinite  intelligence.  It  is 
evident  that  the  same  things  may  be 
often  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
duction or  an  art,  in  proportion  as  an 
original  creative  faculty  or  an  opera- 
tive process  is  under  contemplation. 
We  may  speak  of  the  productions  of 
art  or  of  nature.  But  a  book  which 
was  an  abridgement  or  a  translation  of 
another,  not  naving  invention,  would 
be  a  work,  not  a  production.  This 
term  would  belong  to  the  original 
from  which  it  was  abridged. 

PROFANATION.  Sacrilege. 
Dbsecration. 

Profanation  (Lat,  pr)ifandtionem) 
is  an  irreverence  or  outrage  committed 
against  the  sacred  things  of  religion. 

Sacrilege  (Lat.  nfriUgium)iB  a 
crime  committed  against  the  Deity 
himself.  It  is  a  profanation  of  a 
church  to  put  it  to  vile  uses ;  it  is  sacri- 
lege to  rob  it,  because  sacred  things 
having  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God,  this  is  to  rob  God  himself. 
To  complete  the  idea  of  S  acrii.ege  and 
Profanation  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  intention  of  a  criminal 
kind. 

Desecration  (Lat.  d«,  from,  sHcer, 
taered ;  distcrdre  being  to  eontecrate)  is 


a  milder  term,  and  may  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  or  even  necessity.  It 
means  the  treating  in  any  way  which 
is  not  distinctive  reverence.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  church  is  no 
longer  required,  or  that  no  funds  re- 
mam  to  support  it.  It  is  made  use  of  as 
a  store-house.  This  is  not  a  purposed 

Srofanation  of  the  holy  place,  yet  a 
esecration  which  all  thoughtml  per- 
sons would  deplore. 

PROFESS.    Declare. 

To  Profess  (Lat.  nr)6ftteri,  part. 
profewu)  is  employed  only  of  what 
relates  to  one's  self.  To  Declare  (see 
Declare)  is  employed  of  any  fact 
coming  within  one's  cognizance. 
There  is  always  a  particular  and  pri- 
vate motive  for  proiession.  A  decla- 
ration may  be  made  on  any  account, 
as,  for  instance,  in  obedience  to  duty, 
or  for  the  sake  of  another. 

"  Lather  that  professed  openly  to  abhore 
a1  that  might  be  noted  Parish,  defended 
•tontly  the  presence  of  Chnstes  bodie  in 
the  Sacnunent,  and  to  be  preeent  reallf 
and  snbstantialhr  even  with  tne  same  words 
and  termes."— Bp.  UjiRDirKB. 

PROFESSION.  Trade.  Busi- 
NESS.    Art. 

BusiN  ESS  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  and  compriees  any  exercise  of 
knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain.  \Vben  learning  or 
skill  of  a  high  order  is  reauired, 
it  is  called  a  Profession.  When  it 
consists  of  buying  and  selling  mer- 
chandise, it  is  a  Trade  (Fr.  traite, 
Lat.  trdheref  part,  traetm,  to  draw  or 
carry).  When  there  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
ercise of  skill,  it  is  caUed  an  Art. 
Those  exercise  an  art  who  exchange 
skilled  labour  for  money;  those  a 
trade,  who  exchange  commodities  for 
money ;  those  a  profession,  who  ex- 
change intellectual  exertion  tor  money. 
The  art  of  the  baker  lies  in  making 
loaves;  his  trade,  in  selling  them. 

"  Amongst  so  manf  great  fonndations  of 
colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  strange  that  thejr 
are  all  dedicated  to  pro/essions,  and  none 
left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large."— 
Bacon. 

"A  bank  cannot  consistently  with  its 
own  interest  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  circulating 
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MpiUl  with  which  he  trades.'*— Bmitk, 
WeaUh  of  Nation*. 

"le  feldom  happens  that  men  of  a 
ttndiou  tnrn  aoqnire  any  degree  of  rvpntar 
fion  tar  their  knowledge  of  buttMesM."— 
Bishop  Pobtevs. 

"Art  can  never  gire  the  rnles  that  make 
an  art."— Burke. 

PROFICIENCY.    Impbovembnt. 

pROOBE88. 

Pboficiency  (Lat.  propte^re,  to 
nuJ(M  progreu)  is  more  marked  than 
Impbovement  (prefix  im-andO.  Fr. 
proverj  pr^ibare,  to  approve  of).  In  re- 
gflffd  to  persons  Improvement  is  em- 
ployed of  things  both  manual  and 
mental,  active  and  reflexive ;  Pro- 
picTENCY  is  employed  more  commonly 
of  matters  of  practical  skill  or  active 
exercise  of  mind.  Any  degree  of 
better  condition,  capability,  or  per- 
formance is  Impbovembnt;  but  Pro- 
piciENCY  denotes  such  a  deg^ree  as  finds 
the  perton  in  possession  oi  a  positive 
power  and  skill. 

Progress  (Lat.  progrjidi,  part,  pro- 
gresnuy  to  go  forward)  is  more  inaefi- 
nite,  expressing  movement  onwards, 
without  implying  any  point  gained. 
Improvement  may  t>e  predicated  of 
any  thing  which  is  capable  of  existing 
in  degrees  of  better  or  worse.  Pro- 
ficiency regards  only  the  agent.  Pro- 
ipress  belongs  to  the  work.  Personal 
improvement  is  more  general  than 
proficiency.  Improrement  betokens 
a  better  state,  proficiency  an  in- 
creased skill  or  aoility  in  some  one 
particular.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  the  English  word  improve  is 
ritious*,  being  a  coined  word  with  the 
meaning  of  approve. 

'*  The  clergy  in  partienlar,  at  they  then 
engrossed  almost  every  other  branch  uf 
learning,  so,  like  their  predecessors,  the 
British  Drnids,  they  were  peenKarly  re- 
markable for  their  pn^dency  m  the  stndy 
-  ofthe  law.'*— Blackstonb. 

"  Reflect  npon  that  great  law  of  Nature, 
that  ezerrise  is  the  chief  source  ot  improve- 
ment in  all  onr  faculties." — Blair. 

"Growth  is  progrest,  and  all  progress 
designs  and  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  some- 
thing which  the  growing  person  is  not  yet 
possessed  of."— South. 

PROFUSENESS.    Profusion. 
Phofuseness  (Lat.  pr^undrr«,  part. 


SYNONYMS  [proficiency] 

pr^fkauy  to  pour  forth)  is  simply  the- 
quality  or  exhibition  of  the  profuse. 
Profusion  is  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
fuse in  what  is  desirable  or  good. 
Profttseness  of  epithets ;  profujsion  oi 
praise.  Profiiseness  is  the  quali^ 
which,  as  a  cause,  produces  profusion 
as  a  result. 

«'  He  who  with  a  promiscuous,  nudist^ 
guishing  vrqfiaeness  does  not  90  much  dis- 

tense  as  throw  away  what  he  has,  proclaima 
imself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  worid 
about  him."— South. 

•*  The  raptured  eye. 
The  fair  pro/usioHy  yellow  Autumn  spies.** 
Thombox. 

PROHIBITION.     Inhibition. 

Prohibition  (Lat.  proMbitibnemy 
and  Inhibition  (Lat.  inMbere^  to  re- 
struin\  the  former  beine  literallr  to> 
abolish  and  the  latter  to  hold  in,  have 
this  distinction  in  usage.  The  prohi- 
bition stops  a  man  from  doing  a  things 
the  inhibition  stops  him  after  he  hns 
begun  to  do  it.  PROHisrr  implies  no 
motive  in  particular.  Inhibit  implies 
the  desire  to  stop  what  is  contrary  to 
established  order.  One  forbids  what 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  one  prohibits 
what  might  otherwise  be  done ;  one 
inhibits  persons  from  doing  what  thej 
hare  assumed  the  right  of  doinf^. 
Forbid  is  the  generic  term.  Prohi- 
bition belongs  to  government  and 
discipline.  Inhibition  has  a  technical 
force  as  belonging  to  law.  In  this 
case  it  is  authority  exercised  to  compel 
adherence  to  law. 

PROMISCUOUS.  Indiscrimi- 
nate. 

Promiscuous  (Lat.  promiseuusy 
nuxed,  promisetums)  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  objects;  Indiscriminatb 
(Lat.  indiscrimtnatimy  toithout  dietinc^ 
turn),  to  actions.  A  promiscuous 
crowd;  an  indiscriminate  accusation. 
The  promiscuous  appearance  of  seve- 
ral objects  brought  together  may  be 
owing  to  the  indiscriminate  way  in 
which  they  have  been  dealt  with. 

*'  Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who 

first,  who  last. 
Boused  from  the  dumber  on  that  Aery 

couch. 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  ia 

worth. 


[promote] 


Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare 

strand. 
While  the  promucuotu  crowd  stood  jet 

aloof/'  MiLTOK. 

"  Since,  then,  in  onr  own  order  of  being, 
the  power  of  the  individoal  over  external 
bodies  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  his  piet^ 
or  his  morals,  bnt  is  exercised  ineUscrinu- 
nately,  and  in  eqnal  degrees,  hj  the  good 
»nd  hy  the  bad,  we  have  no  reason  from  ana- 
logy to  suppose  bnt  that  the  like  indiscrimi- 
nation may  obtain  in  higher  orders,  and 
that  both  the  good  and  evil  angels  may  ex- 
ercise powers  far  transcending  any  we 
possess,  the  effects  of  which  to  ns  will 
•eem  preternatural."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 

PROMISE.     Engagement. 

Promisb  ( Fr.  promessty  Lat.  [yrdmit' 
thre,  TparUpromisstUf  to  promUe)  is  used 
directly  of  the  object,  as  to  promise  a 
gift.  We  do  not  say,  to  engage  a 
gift,  but  to  engage  that  the  person 
shall  reoeire  it. 

An  Engagement  (Fr.  engager,  to 
impUdge;  gage,  a  jfledge,  U)w  Lat. 
vddium)  is  onlj  in  this  sense  a  stronger 
word  than  Promise,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  express  that  the  promiser 
feels  as  if  he  nad  put  himselt  under  a 
pledge  to  execute  his  promise.  **"  I 
promise  that  you  shall  haye  it,  "means, 
simpler,  ''  I  giye  you  my  word  that  I 
will  give  it  to  ]ro«»"  "  I  engage  that 
you  shall  hare  it,"  means,  '*  I  pledge 
eyerything  in  my  power  to  cause  you 
to  haye  it."  The  word  of  the  pro- 
miser  is,  as  it  were,  put  in  pleage, 
though  no  actual  pledge  is  giyen.  It 
is  like  saying,  *'  1  pledge  my  word 
that  it  shall  be  so.  Promise  sup- 
poses an  accordance  where  all  the 
gain  is  on  the  side  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  all 
the  power  of  benefiting  on  the  side  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  promise. 
Engagement  supposes  an  agreement 
in  which  the  advantages  are  on  both 
sides.  One  promises  to  do  anotlier  a 
seryioe,  one  engages  to  deliver  goods 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  for  which 
he  who  receives  them  engages  to  pay. 

"  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  pronUtet 
and  acts  of  grace  and  fitToor,  and  its  cantion 
is  that  all  promieei  be  simple,  iugennoos, 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiser, 
truly  and  eflfectoally  ezprMsed,  and  nerer 
giving  leas  in  the  nerformanee  than  in  the 
mromuet  and  woros  of  the  expression." — 
SI8HOP  Tatlor. 
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"  The  king  objected  that  the  rendesrroas 
being  appointed  for  the  next  week,  he  was- 
not  willing  to  qnit  the  army  till  that  was 
passed ;  becanse  if  the  superior  officers  pre- 
vailed, they  woald  be  able  to  make  goo4 
their  engagenunt,  if  not,  they  mnst  applv 
themselves  to  him  for  their  own  secority. 
—Ludlow,  Memoirt, 

PROMOTE.  Advance.  Forward. 
Encourage. 

We  speak  of  Promoting  (Lat.  pro* 
wAvire,  part.  prombtiUj  to  make  to  move 
forwards)  interests,  of  Advancing 
(Fr.  avancer)  causes,  of  Forwarding- 
plans  or  purposes,  and  of  Encourag- 
ing (Fr.  encourager,  caur,  the  heart) 
efforts.  The  last  application  is  » 
little  distorted,  inasmuch  as  to  En- 
courage meaning  to  give  heart,  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  pertons  that  can 
be  encouraged.  We  encourage  an 
undertaking  by  lending  countenance 
and  strengtn  to  thone  who  undertake 
it.  Promote  is  used  both  of  good  and 
evil  designs  or  movements ;  Advance, 
only  of  good.  We  might  speak  ox 
promoting  happiness  and  contentment 
or  discontent  and  disturbance.  We 
should  speak  of  advancing  happiness^ 
not  unhappiness ;  here  we  should  use 
Promote.  To  promote  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  to  give  additional  in- 
fluence ;  to  advance,  to  do  so  in  case^ 
where  such  influence  is  a  fair  object 
of  desire.  Forward  is  a  simpler  term, 
but  is  always  more  closely  connected 
with  persons.  We  should  endeavour 
to  advance  the  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  forward  the  efforts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  dear,  but  never  believe 
that  we  can  promote  good  in  any  way 
by  promoting  persecution. 

"  All  my  mind  was  set 
Serioos  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  todo 
What  might  be  pnblio  good;    myself,  X 

thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  tnith,. 
All  righteous  things.**  M11.TON. 

"True  religion  is  the  best  support  of 
every  government,  which  being  founded 
on  just  principles,  proposes  for  its  end 
the  joint  advancement  of  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness   of  the   people.**— Bishop 

HORSLET. 

"  The  occasional  propensity  to  this  super- 
stition (of  symbolic  figures)  was,  without 
question,  forwarded  and  eneowaged  by  ths 
priesthood."— Warburton. 
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PROMOTION.  Advancement. 
Preferment.     Aggrandizement. 

As  applied  to  the  raising  of  peraons 
in  their  social  position,  Promotion 
seems  restricted  to  those  offices  which 
are  held  in  a  scale  of  gradation,  as  in 
the  army,  narj,  TOTemment  offices, 
and  mercantile  houses.  Advance- 
ment is  a  general  term,  applicable  to 
an  J  raising  of  individaal  position ; 
while  Preferment  (Lat.  prmf'erre.  to 
place  before)  involves  some  peculiar 
greatness  or  dignity  of  office  in  that 
to  which  the  person  is  preferred, 
especially  in  Church  or  State.  Ag- 
grandizement is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons,  but  also  to  families  and 
communities;  it  is  advancement  in 
rank,  power  or  honour.  That  which 
is  aggrandised  becomes  socially 
greater. 
"  Cad  plftoe  >o  lessen  lu  or  aggrandtje.'* 

YODWO. 

"  The  goremmentis  eleetire ;  jrromatum 
depends  in  a  great  degree  npon  talents  and 
Tirtnes,  and  eonseanentlj  there  is  a  stimn- 
Ins  to  exertion,  ana  a  scope  for  honourable 
ambition."— Eustace,  Rdfy. 

"Those  that  are  advanced  hj  degrees  are 
less  envied  than  thoee  that  are  admcmeed 
suddenly.'*— Baoom. 

"  Sir  Antonio  More  was  made  reoeiTer  of 
the  reTennes  of  West  Flanders,  a  prefer' 
nunt  with  which  they  say  he  was  so  elated, 
that  he  bnmed  his  easel,  and  gare  away 
his  painting  toob."— Walpolk,  Anecdotes 
cfBdnUng. 

PROMULGATE.  Publish.  Di- 
vulge. Reveal.  Disclose.  (See 
Disclose.) 

Promulgate  (Lat  ^romnlgarey  to 
make  known^  publish)  is  a  mode  of 
Pubushino  (Fr.  i>H6/t>r,  Lat.  puhK- 
^arey  publicus,  public,  for  p^M/Vczu, 
from  pi^n/us,  the  people) ;  for  to  Pub- 
lish is  indefinite,  and  means  simply 
to  make  generally  known,  as  facts; 
while  Promulgate  is  to  make  crten- 
sively  known,  to  give  a  wide,  and,  if 
possible,  extending,  publicity.  Nor 
IS  it  applied  to  facts,  but  rather  to 
principles,  opinions,  doctrines^  hence 
promulgation  is  not  only  publication. 
Dut  Hystematic  and  often  repeatea 
publication. 

Divulge  (Lat.  dmdgare,  to  make 
commonly  known)  is  to  make  known 
what  was  known  only  to  one's  self  or 


to  a  few,  or  which  there  was  i 
propriety  or  obligation  of  keeping 
secret.  Divulge  often  refers  to  a 
breach  of  confidence,  but  does  not 
necessarily  imply  this. 

To  Reveal  (literally,  to  draw  back 
the  veil,  Lat.  rh;e/ftre,  which  hid  an  ob- 
ject) differs  from  Divulge,  inasmuch 
as  Reveal  implies  no  more  than  the 
bare  fact  of  antecedent  ignorance,  not 
any  propriety  or  obligation  of  con- 
cealment. To  divulge  is  to  give 
knowledge  of  facts  before  kept  secret. 
To  reveal  is  this,  and  more.  It  is 
applicable  to  what  was  unknown  from 
being  high,  abstruse,  or  mysterious. 
It  applies  also  to  principles  as  well  as 
facts,  and  to  knowledge  in  its  broadest 
acceptation. 

All  these  differ  from  Disclose  (O. 
Fr.  deaclosy  part,  of  des-ciorrey  to  un- 
c/om),  in  that  Disclose  may  express 
the  accidental  or  unintentional,  while 
they  involve  a  purpose.  We  reveal 
that  which  is  to  tneir  interest  to  know 
to  whom  the  revelation  is  made.  We 
divulge  what  is  to  the  interest  of  some 
not  to  make  known. 

"  An  absurd  theoir  on  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion forms  no  justification  for  alleging  a 
iUae   fact   or  promulgating   misehieToos 
maadms  on  the  other.  "—Bubeb. 
"How  best  the  mighty  work  He  might 

begin. 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way 

first 
Publidt  His  God-like  eflloe,  now  mature." 
Miltoh. 

"  Descamps  says  that  this  mystery,  as  it 
was  then  held,  was  stolen  from  VatUant  by 
the  son  of  an  old  man,  who  serajped  the 
rronnds  of  his  plates  for  him.  This  might 
be  one  of  the  means  of  divulging  the  new 
art  (of  meuotinto)."— Walpolb. 
"  Early  the  morrow  next  before  that  day. 

His  ioyons  face  did  to  the  world  reveal. 
They  both  uprose  and  took  their  ready 
way 

Unto  the  churrh,  their  prayers  to  ap- 
peal." SpBHsnu 

"  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  it  hath  been 
ever  since,  Truth  has  had  cooeenled  sad 
timorous  friends,  who,  keeping  their  senti- 
ments to  themselves  or  disclosing  Lhem  only 
to  a  few,  complied  with  errors  and  supersti' 
tions  which  tney  disliked  and  despised."— 

JORTIN. 

PRONOUNCE.    UiTER.  Articu- 
late.    Deliver. 
What  is  given  forth  by  the  voice  as 
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mere  sound  may  be  said  to  be  Ut- 
tered (A.  S.  ut,  out,  compar.  utor). 

What  ia  spoken  in  distinct  syllables 
is  ABTicuLATED(Lat.artlcii/dttu.  part. 
o£ arttciUierey  to  articulate).  What  is 
spoken  in  harmonious,  proportioned, 
and  sustained  articulation  is  Pro- 
NOUMCED,  as  words  or  sentences. 

What  is  g^ven  forth  by  sustained 

{>ronunciation  is  Delivered  (Fr.  de- 
ivrer,  to  release).  Thus  do  these  terms 
grow  upon  one  another,  as  sound, 
syllables,  wordSytuxA  speech.  P  ron  ou  nc  b 
has  the  general  meaning  of  making 
to  understand  by  means  of  the  voice 
in  articulate  speech.  Man  alone 
utters  intelligent  speech,  thoueh  some 
birds  can  articulate  syllables  and 
words.  .Difference  of  climate  and 
habit  renders  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  almost  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing certain  syllaoles  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  yet  practice  will 
overcome  such  difficulties.  The  same 
words  are  pronounced  differently  in 
different  provinces  of  a  country,  or  by 
the  educated  and  uneducated. 

"  In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  nnder- 
8too4,  the  four  chidt  requisites  are  a  degree 
of  londneas  of  voice,  distinetness,  sloirnest, 
and  propriety  ot  jnvnunciation,"—BijklR. 

"  The  ashen  beam,  his  power  of  utterance 

left 
Bcill  unimpaired,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell/* 
CoWPBR,  Iliad. 

**  They  must  be  put  into  his  (the  cate- 
chist's)  hands  the  moment  they  are  capable 
of  articulating  their  vords,  and  their  in- 
struction must  be  pursued  with  nnremitting 
diligence."— Bishop  Portbus. 

PRONOUNCE.     Declare. 

As  applied  to  the  making  known  by 
verbal  utterance.  Declare  denotes 
the  clear  and  positive  assertion  of  a 
thing;  Pronounce  denotes  such  a 
declaration  as  rests,  in  some  degree, 
upon  individual  responsibilitv.  We 
declare  facts,  intentions,  and  toe  like ; 
we  pronounce  sentence,  judgment,  an 
opinion. 

*'  But  the  attorney  answered  them  that 
he  is  not  the  dedarer  of  his  intention  :  he 
must  be  judged  by  the  book,  by  his  wmrds, 
nore  certainly  by  the  effect."  —  State 
Trials. 

"  The  confident  and  pronunciative  school 
of  Aristotle."— Bacon. 
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PROOF.  Testimony.  Evidence. 
Deposition. 

Proof  (Fr.  preuve,  Lat.  prbbdre,  to 
prove,  approve)  is  used  in  two  senses  : 
1,  any  effort  or  process  which  tends 
to  establish  a  fact  or  truth;  and  i, 
such  an  amount  of  it  as  shall  lead  to 
conviction,  and  produce,  belief.  Being 
a  simpler  word  than  Testimony  (Lat. 
tesftmonium,  from  testis,  a  witness)  and 
Evidence  (Lat  ofidentia,  distinctness 
in  speech),  it  is  used  more  generally  of 
the  ordinary  facts  of  life.  Evidence 
is  a  term  of  higher  dignity,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  moral  and 
intellectual;  as,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  or  uie  body  of  proofs,  or 
alleged  proofs^  tending  to  establish 
facts  in  law.  1  estimony  is  strictly  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  givra  upon 
oath.  It  alwavs  implies,  more  or  less 
directly,  j>roo»  afforded  by  a  living 
witness,  though  it  is  often  used  of 
unconscious  tilings  in  the  way  of 
analogy;  as, the  testimony  of  IVature, 
of  conscience,  and  the  lilce.  Proof  is 
a  plainer  and  stronger  term  than 
evidence.  Proof  is  positive,  evidence 
may  be  probable,  presumptive,  ques- 
tionable, or  circumstantial.  Proof 
belongs  more  directlv  to  fticts;  evi- 
dence to  truth,  or  wnat  is  moral  in 
its  nature ;  testimony  to  what  is  per- 
sonal. The  suffering  of  a  martvr, 
borne  in  personal  testimony  of  his 
belief,  is  not  conclusive,  though  it  is 
no  slight  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
for  which  he  suffers  :  it  is  incontest- 
able proof,  where  it  is  voluntarily 
undergone,  of  his  own  sincerity. 

Deposition  (Lat.  dip\i^tionem,  de- 
position, as  a  legal  term)  is  the  written 
testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  in 
due  form  of  law,  and  affirmed  or  sworn 
to  by  the  deponent.  In  a  less  techni- 
cal sense  it  is  to  declare  upon  oath,  or 
as  solemnly  bearing  witness. 
"  Seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose^ 
Your  oath,  my  Lord,  was  mvolous  and 
Tain.**  Shaxbspeabb. 

"  To  conform  our  language  more  to  com- 
mon use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments 
into  demonstrations,  proofs,  and  probabili- 
ties; by  proofs  meaning  such  arguments 
firom  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  opposition.** — ^Humb. 

'*  The  difllcnity  is  when  testimonies  con- 
tradict common  experience,  and  the  reports- 
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<of  histoiy  and  witnesws  daah  with  the 
ordinary  coona  of  Nature  or  with  one  aa- 
other."— Locks. 

"  Eoidenee  ugniflet  that  which  demon- 
•trate*.  makes  clear,  or  Mcertaint  the  truth 
of  the  Terf  &ct  or  point  in  iasne,  either  on 
the  one  aide  or  on  the  other."— BuiOK- 

8T4INE. 

PROPAGATE.  Spread.  Circu- 
LATK.     Disseminate. 

Of  these,^to  Spread  (A.S.spr<p(/an) 
is  the  most  indeterminate,  so  that  the 
rest  may  be  regarded  as  modifications 

of  tblA. 

To  Circulate  (Lat,  circtUart^  to 
make  circuiar)  is  to  spread  within  a 
iarcle  or  particular  area;  as,  ^*the 
rumour  circulates,  or  is  circulated, 
through  the  town. 

To  Disseminate  (Lat  dushninare ; 
semen,  teed)  is  a  metaphorical  term, 
convejinff  rather  the  idea  of  scatter- 
ing and  diffusion  than  that  of  any  after 
up-growth. 

This  js  indicated  by  Propagate 
(Lat.  propdgarey  to  propojgatef  bymearu 
of  layers).  A  rumour  is  propagated 
when  many  in  suooession  give  force 
to  it.  Doctrines  are  propagated  when 
those  who  spread  them  succeed  in 
making  them  take  root.  Ideas  are 
dissemmated  when  they  are  largely 
scattered  about,  and,  as  it  were,  sown 
broadcast.  That  which  is  circulated 
is  matter  of  local  and  temporary  inte- 
rest; that  which  is  disseminated  is 
accepted  and  retained ;  that  which  is 
propagated  becomes  deeply  and  last- 
ingly established.  Disseminate  im- 
plies less  active  and  laborious  effort 
than  Propagate. 

"It  was  the  tingnlar  and  miraenloos 
blessing  of  the  GosmI  in  the  hands  of  the 
flrst  propagators  of  it,  that  there  was  no 


speech  nor  lanjniage  where  their  voice  was 
not  heard."— Bishop  Hall. 

"He  chooses  a  company  of  very  ordinary 
unlettered  men,  bat  very  honest  men,  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  His  conversation  and  doe- 
trine  ;  and  these  He  desiras  for  the  spreaders 
of  His  religion  thronghont  the  world."— 
Sharp. 
"OarGhjd,  when  heaven  and  earth  He  did 

create. 
Formed  man,  who  should  of  both  partici- 


pate. 
r  nv« 


If  oor  lives'  motions  theirs  mnst  imitate, 
Oar  knowledge,  like  onr  Uood,  mnst  circu^ 
late,"  Ukkram.. 


**  The  horrid  scenes  that  have  been  pasa- 
ing  there  have  all  been,  it  has  been  said, 
by  the  disseminatioH  of  neenlutirei 
about  liberty  and  the  rignts  of  n 
the  negroes  of  that  island.'*  — Horslht. 

PROPERTY.  Qdality.  Atthi- 
BUTB.    Accident. 

Property  (Fr.^ropri«(;^)is  a  pecu- 
liar quality.  It  is  thus  very  exten- 
sively applied ;  as,  the  properties  of 
matter,  which  are^in  some  cases,  per- 
manentf  as  extension,  gravitation,  or 
colour;  trammutative,  as  shown  in 
chemi^  affinities,  as,  for  instance, 
the  explosiveness  of  gunpowder^  these 
being  accompanied  by  cnanfe  m  the 
substances  themselves;  and  percep- 
tible, that  is,  such  as  produce  auc- 
tions on  sentient  beings,  at  smells, 
poisons. 

Quality  (Fr.  oualiti,  Lat.  qudttta- 
tern)  is  that  whicn  makes,  or  helps  to 
make,  a  thing  what  it  is.  It  is  there- 
fore a  subjective  or  metaphysical 
term;  and  in  metaphysics  qualities 
are  primary  and  secondary,  or  neces- 
sary to  the  conception  of  a  thing,  and 
not  so  essential;  as,  whiteness  is  a 
primary  quality  of  snow,  and  a  se- 
condary quality  of  a  horse. 

Attribute  (Lat.  attribiitwn,  a  thing 
ascribed^  or  predicated)  is,  more  pro- 
perly, a  personal  qualittf,  and  so  is 
mainly  moral,  as  Property  is  mainly 
physical,  and  Qi'alitt  metaphjrsical ; 
as,  **  Justice  and  mercy  are  attributes 
of  God."   We  may  say,  roughly,  that 

Dualities  are  perceived;  properties, 
iscovered ;  attributes,  ascribed. 
In  logic  an  Accident  (Lat.  oecV- 
dens,  acetdtre.  to  happen)  is  a  property 
or  quality  which  is  non-essenUal  to 
the  thin^  in  which  it  occurs,  as  black- 
ness in  ink,  which  may  be  red  or  blue. 
So  the  conditions  of  human  life,  which 
are  not  essential  to  it,  but  forms  in 
which  it  manifests  itself  as  wealth  or 
poverty,  may  be  called  the  accidents 
of  existence. 

"  What  the  light  is— whether  a  svbstaaee 
or  an  accident,  whether  of  a  corporall  or 
incorporall  nature— it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine."—Hakewxll. 

••  Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for 
peculiar  quality ;  but  it  is  frequently  used 
as  co-extensive  with  quality  in  general." — 
Bib  W.  Hamilton. 
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«*  Hamility  aad  Pfttienee,  ladutry  and 
Temperance,  are  veiy  often  the  good  qtuUi- 
ties  of  a  poor  maa."— Addison. 

"  Bnt  mercy  is  above  this  sceptr'd  swaj; 
It  is  an  aUribute  to  Qod  Himself.'* 

Shaksspxxhe. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  do  not  speak 
/of  the  attributes  of  any  but  great  per- 
aoQs  or  personifications;  while  we 
speak  of  toe  properties  of  brute  matter, 
and  the  qualities  even  of  the  com- 
monest men. 

PROPORTION.    Rate.    Ratio. 

Proportion  (Lat  proportionem)  is 
the  relation  or  adaptation  of  one  por- 
tion to  another  or  to  the  whole  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  quantity,  and 
IS  a  term  of  greater  dignity  than  the 
others,  being  employed,  not  of  mere 
quantity  only,  but  or  such  quantity  as 
relates  to  truth,  justice,  or  artistic 
impression. 

Rate  (Lat.  rdtam,  sc.  partem^  a 
reckoned  part)  is  an  established  por- 
tion or  measure,  a  fixed  allowance. 
Proportion  is  a  Jixed  value ;  rate  is 
«  concurrent  value;  and  is  thus  em- 
ployed of  movement  or  continuous  pro- 
portion. '*  At  the  rate  or  running  value 
or  proportion  of  six  miles  an  hour." 
Ratio  is  only  employed  of  the  relation 
which  one  quantity  or  magnitude  has 
to  another ;  for  instance,  as  two  is  to 
four,  so  is  four  to  eight;  as  two  is  to 
six,  so  is  six  to  eighteen,  and  the  like. 

"  Proportion  is  the  measure  of  relatiye 
qoantity ."— BuiiKB. 

*'  Nor  will  the  parity  which  is  inseparable 
from  it  ever  let  ns  know  what  the  vast  and 
■inking  expenses  of  lewdness  and  nnolean- 
ness  are.  In  a  word,  it  is  Tioe  only  that  is 
the  chargeable  thing ;  it  is  only  shame  and 
repentance  that  men  bay  at  saeh  costly 
ra<««."— SHA.RP. 

PROPOSAL.  Proposition. 
Overture. 

These  terms  represent  two  aspects 
of  the  word  propose — that  is,  to  set 
fiyrth  (Lat.  prbponh^\  A  Proposal 
is  something  set  forth,  or  laid  down 
before  another  for  consideration.  A 
Proposition  is  something  laid  down 
in  words  simply — an  affirmation  or 
denial,  that  is,  Iog[ically, — any  asser- 
ition  of  the  connexion  or  diBconcexion 
4>f  two  terms  being  a   proposition. 
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affirmative  or  negative.  The  terms 
are  often  confounded.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  same  thing  may  be  ca  lied 
a  proposal  and  a  proposition,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  tiucen  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  statement  is  a  proposition;  a 
statement  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration is  a  proposal  also ;  yet  there 
seems  also  a  further  difference  in 
usage;  Proposition  being  used  for 
something  to  be  deliberated  upon ;  Pro- 
posal, something  to  be  done, 
"  Spare  that  proposal,  &ther !  spare  the 

trouble 
Of  that  soliciution."  Mii.T0ir. 

"  If  a  propotiiion  ascribing  the  nature  of 
things  Iws  an  indefinite  subject,  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  esteemed  universal  in  its  propo- 
sitional  sense."— Watts,  Logic, 

An  Overture  (Fr.  ouverture,  an 
opening)  is  literally  an  opening  up  or 
commencement. 

A  Proposal  (Fr.  proposer)  is  a 
thinff  put  forth  or  fiorward,  and  speci- 
fically for  consideration,  that  is  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  another 
party.  A  proposal  is  always  with  a 
view  to  action.  An  overture  is  less 
definite,  the  end  being  often  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  A  friendly 
word,  for  instance,  towards  one 
from  whom  we  had  been  estranged 
would  be  an  overture  of  reconciliation. 
The  force  of  Proposal  lies  in  the  thing 
proposed,  which  must  depend  for  its 
acceptance  on  the  desirableness  of  it. 
Hie  force  of  OvBRTirRS  lies  in  the  per- 
son making  it  and  the  fact  that  it  nas 
been  made.  Individual  feeling  or 
judgment  operates  in  prompting  an 
overture  which  is  always  connected 
closely  with  one's  own  state,  interest, 
or  desire,  while  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  proponl  for  anotner's  sake  alto- 
geuer.  Overture  implies  some  ante- 
cedent relation  between  the  parties 
out  of  which  the  overture  springs,  and 
to  some  point  connected  with  which 
one  of  the  two  parties  is  prompted  to 
give  expression.  Aocordinglv,  an 
overture  is  not  only  as  regwds  the 
movement  of  the  partf  making  it,  but 
also  the  matter  as  it  lies  between  the 
two  initiating,  while  the  proposal  is 
final.  The  overture  is  to  lead  to  some- 
thing beyond.  The  proposal  is  itself 
the  end.    Hence  an  overture  might  in 
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manj  caaes  be  defined  as  an  initiatory 
proposal. 

PROPOSE.    Offer.    Purpose. 

The  meaning  of  Propose  has  been 
partly  considered  under  Proposal. 
To  propose  and  to  Offer  (Lst  offerre, 
to  present forwardyhoih  relate  to  prac- 
tical affairs.  We  propose  for  consi- 
deration; we  offer  for  acceptance.  In 
argument,  to  propose  a  remark,  would 
mean,  to  lay  it  aown  for  deliberation 
or  discussion  on  its  own  merits;  to 
offer  a  remark,  would  mean,  to  pre- 
sent it  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  as 
relevant  or  irreleTant.  To  Offer  com- 
monly implies  a  single  undivided  in- 
terest ;  to  Propose  implies  complex  or 
common  interests.  VVhere  one  person 
is  concerned,  we  offer^  or  whei*e  many 
are  as  one  in  community  of  condition. 
Where  many  are  concerned,  we  pro- 
pose. No  two  terms  are  more  com- 
monly confounded  than  Purpose  and 
Propose;  but  the  former  denotes 
a  settled,  the  latter,  a  contingent, 
state  of  mind.  I  propose  to  do  some- 
thing, if  I  hare  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind.  I  purpose  when  I  have  made 
it  up.  Yet  the  words  Purpose  and 
Propose  might  often  be  used  indif- 
ferently, provided  it  be  remembered 
that  they  express  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  I  purpose  to  do  a 
thing  when  I  have  formed  a  practical 
intention  to  do  it.  I  propose  to  do  it 
when  I  recognise  it  as  a  design  which 
I  shall  carry  out,  provided  that  no- 
thing should  occur  to  hinder  or  deter 
me.    See  Offer. 

"  But  X  shoald  ill  become  this  throne,  O 

peers. 
And  this  imperial  •overeignt^,  adorned 
With   splendour,  armed   with   power,  if 

anghi  proposed. 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  diffleulty  or  danger,  could  deter 
'  Me  from  attempting,"  Milton. 

"The  ship  a  naked  helpless  hull  is  left ; 
Fore'd  round   and  round,  she  quits  her 

purposed  way. 
And  boands  nneertain  o'er  the  swelling 

■ea.*'  BoWE,  Lucan. 

PROROGUE.    Adjourn. 

Proroou  e  is  a  legislative  term  (Lat. 
pr&riigare,  in  the  sense  of  asking  the 
people's  consent  to  a  law,  &c.)  and 
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only  applied  to  national  legislative  as- 
semblies. 

Adjourn  (Fr.  ajowmerj  Low  Lat. 
(uyoumare.  Brace et)  is  employed  of 
ordinary  deliberative  meetings. 

"By  the  king's  anthoxi^  alone  and  by- 
his  writs  are  they  (the  two  houses  of  peers 
and  commons)  assembled  and  by  him  alon« 
are  they  proroj^uad  and  dissolved,  but  each 
house  may  adjourn  itself." — Bacoit. 

PROSPERITY.  Welfare. 
Well-being. 

Welfare  and  Well-being  are  ab- 
stract terms. 

Prosperity  (Lat.  prospMtotem)  is 
a  relative  term.  It  is  weltare  resarded 
as  the  successful  issue  of  conduct  in 
the  acquisition  of  material  goods,  and 
such  estimation  as  is  founded  upon 
the  possession  of  them.  Success  and 
progress  are  involved  in  the  idea  of 
prosperity.  Welfare  is  not  so  high  a 
term  as  well-being ;  wel&re  denotes 
a  sufficiency  of  materia]  goods ;  well- 
being  denotes  that  it  is  well  with  the 
whole  naturef  moral  as  well  as  bodily  ; 
as,  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being,  though  not  to  the  wel&re  of 
ft  man,  to  which  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
often  opposed.  Well-being  is  more 
commonly  used  of  persons  collectively, 
Welfare  personally.  The  welfare  of 
an  individual,  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity. 

'*  Prosperity  is  hut  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue*, 
a  nurse  which  is  like  to  starve  it  in  its  in- 
iancy,  and  to  spoil  it  in  its  growth." — 
South. 

"  Therefore,  fair  damsel,  be  ye  well  aware. 
Lest  that  too  Alt  ye  have   your  sorrow 

sought, 
Yoo  and  your  country  both  I  wish  welfare. 
And  honour  both,  for  each  of  other  worthy 
are."  Spexser. 

"A  necessity,  indeed,  of  fitness,  that  is, 
that  things  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  they  are  without  diminishing  the 
beauty,  order,  and  well-being  of  the  whole, 
there  may  be,  and,  as  fkr  as  we  can  compre- 
hend, there  certainly  is."— Clarke. 

PROSPEROUS.    Fortunate. 

The  man  is  FoRTt7NATE(  Lat^/orfftna- 
ttw)  whose  welfare  was  unlooked  for ; 
Prosperous,  whose  welfare  was 
matter  of  hope  and  effort.  Good 
fortune  comes;  but  prosperity  is, 
partly,  at  least,  earned,  though  not 
of  necessity  honestly  and  well  earned^ 
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'*  Amoogrt  men,  thoM  who  are  Tproaper- 
ousfy  nqjoat  ar«  entitled  to  paaegjrie ;  but 
afflicted  Tirtve  is  ineolentlr  stabbed  with  all 
manner  of  reproaohet/'—IlBTDSV,  Juvenal. 

**  For  first  with  words,  nearer  admira- 
tion than  Uhinar,  she  would  extol  his  excel- 
leBcea,  the  gooolineas  of  his  shape,  the  power 
of  his  wit,  the  Taiiantaess  of  nis  eoorage, 
the  fortunateHeu  at  his  socccsses/*— Sip- 
XKX,Areadia, 

PROVERB.  Aphorism.  Apoph- 
TBEOH.  Byword.  Axiom.  Maxim. 
Saying.  Adaob.  Saw.  Truum. 
Principlb. 

The  tenn  Provbrb  (Lat.  proMr- 
bium)  is  employed  with  oonsiaenble 
latitude  of  meaning,  as  equivalent  to 
any  saying  which  is  frequently  re- 
peatedyCspeciaUy  one  forcibly  express- 
ing some^  practical  truth,  the  result 
or  experience  or  obserration.  It  is 
"  one  man's  wit  and  many  men's  wis- 
dom." It  had  of  old  attached  to  it  the 
idea  of  mystical  value,  and  hence 
came  to  signify  something  difficult  to 
understana ;  as,  *'  His  disciples  said 
unto  Him,  Lo,  now  speakest  Thou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb" 

**  The  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains 
make  heaTj  pnrses,  for  light  gains  eome 
often,  great  gains  now  and  then?'— Baoor. 

Aphorism  (Gr.  Apo^a-f*is^  a  definU 
tian^  differs  from  Provbrb  m  relating 
to  abstract  truth  rather  than  to  prac- 
tical matters.  The  aphorisms  ofHip- 
pocrates  defined  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  An  aphorism  may  be  defined 
as  the  substance  of  a  doctrine.  The 
characteristic  of  an  aphorism  seems  to 
he  the  disproportion  oetween  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  it. 

"  That  onAorum  of  the  wise  man, '  The 
desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him.  for  his 
hands  reftise  to  labour.' "— Babbow. 

Apophthegm  (Gr.  ivo^iyfui)  is  a 
terse,  concise  saying,  of  a  sententious 
character.  The  apophthegm  is  in 
common  what  the  aphorism  is  in 
higher  matters.  It  is  a  saying  che- 
nsned  for  its  aptness,  eifectiveness, 
and  truth ;  as  in  the  definition  of  pro- 
verb given  above.  An  apophthe^ 
is  a  memorable  saving  emanating 
from  energetic  thougnt. 

"In  a  nnmeroos  collection  of  oar  8»> 
Tionr's  apophtkeffms,  many  of  them  refer- 
ring to  sundry  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law. 


there  is  not  to  be  found  an  example  of 
sophistry,  or  of  false  snbtiltj,  or  of  any- 
thing apiMroaehing  thereunto."^  Palbt. 

Byword  originally  meant  little 
more  than  a  common  saying,  whether 
expressed  by  a  single  term  or  in  more 
than  one.  It  has  taken  to  itself  in 
later  times  a  contemptuous  significa- 
tion, as  if  what  is  frequently  named 
were  a  thing  of  meanness  or  aerision ; 
something  the  familiarity  of  whose 
mention  has  bred  contempt. 

"  I  agree  with  him  fully  in  the  last,  and 
if  I  were  foreed  to  allow  the  first,  I  should 
still  think,  with  our  old  coarse  byword, 
that  the  same  power  which  furnished  all 
their  restorateurs  sent  also  their  present 
cooks."— Burke. 

An  Axiom  (Gr.  a^UifAM)  is  some- 
thing which  is  claimed  to  be  conceded 
as  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
difiers,  however,  from  Truism,  in 
bein^  a  foundation  of  argument,  which 
a  truism  is  not.  Moreover,  truism  be- 
longs to  morals;  axiom,  to  science.  The 
axiom  is  a  cardinal  verity,  which  i» 
appreciated  by  any  understanding 
which  is  in  a  normal  and  sound 
state. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions  which, 
vnder  the  name  of  maximg  and  axioms, 
have  passed  for  principles  of  science."— 
LOORB. 

<«  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  hit 
own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it 
will  be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer 
conclusions  which,  in  one  sense,  shall  b* 
true,  and  in  another,  false,  at  once  seeming 
paradoses  and  manifest  tru{>»u."— Bxrkx- 
lby. 

Maxim  (Lat.  maiXma,  t.e.  senteri' 
tUrumy  greatest,  i.e.  widest,  most  gene- 
ral of  vropositions)  is  an  established 
principle  or  proposition  in  matters  of 
practical  truth;  its  characteristic  ia 
the  authority  with  which  it  is  invested^ 
so  that  it  maj  be  appealed  to  retro- 
spectively. It  is  a  guide  and  rule  of 
conduct.  It  is  abstract  and  specula- 
tive, though  founded  upon  ooserva* 
tion  and  experience ;  so  differing  from 
Pbinciple  (Lat.  prindpium,  aoegin- 
ning,  a  principle)  which  carries  know- 
ledge with  it^  and  is  applicable  to 
action  as  a  g[uide  or  basis  of  proceed- 
ing. A  principle  is  a  funoamental 
truth,  or  comprehensive  law,  from 
which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which 
they  are  founded.   See  Doctrine. 

TT 
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'*A  good  prindpU  not  rightly  under- 
stood mMj  pxvTe  M  hnrtfol  m  a  bad.** — 

MiLTOV. 

It  may  be  obserred,  generally,  that 
principles  are  last  in  tne  order  of  in- 
▼esti^tion,  and  first  in  the  order  of 
practice.  Thej  are  arrired  at  hj 
analysis,  and  when  found  become 
bases  or  starting-points  for  action  or 
scientific  inquiry.  A  Saying  and  a 
Saw  are  probably  etymologically  con- 
nected, and  renresent,  the  former  the 
more  philosophical,  the  Utter,  the 
more  vulgar  aspect  of  a  proyerb.  A 
wise  "  saw,"  for  instance,  has  become 
an  expression  somewhat  satirical,  to 
denote  the  aiming  at  the  sententious 
in  that  which  is  really  commonplace. 
Adage  (I At.  dddgium)  represents 
in  proyerbs  the  aspect  of  their  ]ong 
establishment ;  at  Maxim,  their  au- 
thority; and  pRovsaB,  their  com- 
monness.  Hence  we  commonly  find 
tlie  word  coupled  with  some  adjective 
expressive  of  this:  '*  the  old  adage," 
or  the  like ;  as,  the  common  proverb ; 
the  vulgar  saw  ;  the  excellent  saying ; 
the  incontrovertible  maxim;  the  es- 
tablished or  universal  principle.  The 
adage  has  more  merit  at  a  mying  than 
the  proverb.  The  proverb  is  popular, 
famuiar,  and  fiill  of  common  sense. 
The  adage  gives  to  the  same  thing 
point  and  cleverness,  and  peculiar 
turn  of  expression,  antithetical  or 
otherwise.  Hence  a  proverb  may  be 
coarse  and  vulvar.  In  that  case  it 
would  not  be  called  an  adage. 
"  Sayere  to  censnre,  enmest  to  adriM, 
And  with  old  sawt  the  pment  ace  chas* 
tise."  Frajtczs,  Horace. 

"  It  was  a  common  aaytMg  with  him,  that 
sneh  alteivatioas  were  for  a  logician  and 
not  merely  for  a  philosopher."— flu  T. 
MORB. 

The  term  Saving,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  much  autho- 
rity, and  is  often  the  habitual  expures- 
sion  of  an  individual  only.  '*Two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time,"  is  an  example  of 
an  axiom.  ''Know  thyself,"  is  a 
maxim.  ''He  who  hurts  thee  in- 
.  Btructs  thee,"  is  an  ancient  adage. 
When  Leonidas  was  asked  why  brave 
men  preferred  honour  to  life,  his  an- 
swer was  an  apophthegm:  "  Because," 
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said  he,  "life  comes  from  fiDrtune, 
but  honour  comes  from  virtue."  It 
was  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, "  llie 
virtue  ot  remedies  is  m  assisting  na- 
ture." "The  dog  returns  to  his 
vomit,"  is  a  proverb. 

"  The  antithetie  parallelism  gives  an 
acnteness  and  foree  to  adages  and  moral 
sentences,  and  therefore  abounds  in  Solo- 
mon's Proverbs.**— LowTH. 

PROVIDENCE.    Prudence. 

These  words  are  etymologically 
identical  {IjtX, provtdentia,  jtrudentia'; 
priideru  being^  contracted  form  of  pro- 
iXden$\  but  Providence  is  a  haoit; 
Prudence,  a  quality.  Hence  the  first 
may  be  employed  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  the  latter,  only  of  men.  Pito- 
viDBNCE  is  more  restricted  than  Pnr- 
DENCB,  for  it  is  directed  only  to  the 
supplying  of  needful  wants,  or  the 
making  preparation  against  want, 
danger,  or  necessity ;  while  Prudence 
is  applicable  to  everything  which  be- 
longs to  our  interests,  even  of  the 
highest  kind.  Prudence  is  rather 
contempUtive,  and  guards;  prorx- 
denoe  is  active,  and  anticipates. 
*'  Yet,  hy  experience  taught,  we  know  how 


And  of  onr  good  and  of  onr  dignity    . 
How  proviMoU  He  is."  AuLTOir. 

"  Onr  blessed  Sarionr  haTing  prefiMcd 
concsming  prmdemee,  adds  to  the  intcwritjr 
of  the  precept,  and  for  the  oendnet  of  oar 
reliffion,  that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prw- 
derUf  innocent  as  well  as  warf.*' — ^Bishop 
Tatlor. 

PROVINCIALISM.  Solecism. 
Barbarism. 

A  Provikciausm  (Lat.  prhiineiay 
an  outlying  ecuntrytubfugated  to  Rome, 
a  province)  is  an  expression  or  mode 
or  speaking  which  marks  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  or  more  refined 
centre  of  a  community  or  nation.  The 
style  is  simply  unpolished. 

A  Solecism  (Gr.  rokouu^/utk)  is  said 
to  mean  a  corruption  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect by  the  inhabitants  of  the  AUienian 
Asiatic  colonies  of  Soli  in  Cilicia.  It 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  grammatical 
rule,  or  the  inversion  or  contradic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
laws  of  thought. 

A  Barbarism  (Gr.  )6spCX^^/c««;)  is 


{^pursue] 

4m  expression  not  only  foreign  to  a 
language,  but  uncongenial  to  its 
stracture  and  modes,  exhibiting  in 
its  character  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  its  genius  and  the  modes  on 
which  its  language  proceeds.  John- 
son says :  "  A  barbarism  may  be  in  one 
word,  a  solecism  must  be  of  more," 
upon  the  authori^  of  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, who  had  made  the  same  dis- 
tinction. By  a  further  extension  of 
the  term.  Solecism,  like  Barbarism, 
has  been  made  apnlicable  to  what  is 
unrefined  or  irreeular  in  manners.  The 
liarbarism  offends  against  taste  and 
usage,  the  solecism  against  rule  and 
law,  the  provincialism  against  culture 
4md  refinement. 

PROXY.    Substitute. 

The  Proxy  (i.c.  Procuracy,  Lat. 
prdeuratwnem,  the  office  of  the  prorura^ 
tar,  or  proctor)  is  always  personal. 

The  Substitute  (Lat.  tuhstituere, 
to  place  intteadf  part.  substUiUue)  may 
be  personal  or  otherwise.  The  proxy 
ia  an  agent,  the  substitute  either  an 
agent  or  an  instrument.  Hence, 
'Where  both  are  persons,  more  repre- 
Aentatire  independence  of  action  is 
implied  in  Proxv  than  in  Substitute. 
The  pleader  appears  by  proxy.  The 
conscript  is  sometimes  allowea  to  pay 
money  for  a  substitute.  It  may  he 
observed  that  a  substitute  properly 
imulies  the  antecedent  existence,  not 
only  the  analogous  use,  of  the  thing 
itself;  so  that  De  Quincev's  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  questionable,  that  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  ladies  wore 
masks  as  ''  a  subttitute  for  the  modem 
parasol." 

PRUDENT.    Prudemtial. 

We  use  Prudent  of  character  and 
conduct;  PauoENTiAL^of  the  motives 
of  conduct.  Hence,  a  prudent  coarse ; 
prudential  morality ;  that  is.  morality 
which  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
virtue  is  safer  than  vice.  Prudent  is 
exhibiting  the  moral  quality  of  pru- 
■d'^ncp.  Prudential  is  actuated  by 
nothing  higher  than  prudence* 

"  I  know  not  how  any  honest  man  can 
charge  his  conscience  in  prudentiaUy  oon- 
jiiring  at  such  faUtties."— SIORB,  On  En- 
thuMtasm 
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PUNISHMENT.   Chastisement. 

Chastisement  (O.  Fr.  chattier)  is 
administered  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted a  fault,  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  again  into  the  same  offence. 

Punishment  (Fr.  punir)  is  visited 
on  him  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
bv  way  of  expiation  and  example, 
dhildren  are  chastised  by  their  pa- 
rents, malefactors  punished  by  the 
judge.  Chastisement,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  rare ;  punishment,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  severe.  Cnastisement 
should  be  dispensed  temperately, 
punishment  proportionately.  Reli- 
gion teaches  us  tnat  the  Almighty,  as 
a  Father,  chastises  us  in  this  liie  as 
children,  that  we  may  not  be  punished 
by  Him  as  our  Judge  m  the  life  to  come. 
He  who  chastises  is  in  some  sort  a 
superior  with  power  of  control.  He 
who  punishes  may  be  an  equal,  an  in- 
ferior, or  even  one's  self.  Circum- 
stances may  punish,  or  the  offence 
may  draw  after  it  consequences 
which  may  make  it  its  own  punish- 
ment. Parents  who  are  too  indul- 
gent to  chastise  their  children  are 
sometimes  punished  for  it  in  the  in- 
gratitude and  rebellion  of  the  same 
children.  Politicalpunishments  should 
be  severe  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  crime  tends  to  the  disorder  and 
ruin  of  the  State.  Frequent  chastise- 
ments lead  commonly  to  no  better 
end  than  a  disgust  of  virtue. 

PURGE.    PuRiPv. 

Purge  is  to  make  pure  (Lat.  pur- 
gare)  ;  to  Purify  (Lat.  pitHf^re)  is 
to  bring  back  a  thing  to  its  proper 
purity.  We  purge  by  taking  away 
what  is  foul,  hurtful,  or  obstructive, 
especially  in  conglomeration  of  foreign 
substances.  To  purifjr  is  to  dissipate, 
remove,  or  destroy  what  there  is  bad, 
vicious,  or  foul  in  the  substance  of 
the  thing  itself.  The  fire  purifies  the 
metal,  the  winds  purify  the  air. 
Pure  and  wholesome  principles  purify 
the  morals,  the  actions,  the  mten- 
tions,  the  mind. 

PURSUE.    Prosecute. 

These  words  are  etymologically  the 
same,  the  former  coining  to  us,  me- 
diately, through  the  French  poummn 
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(t^.  Lat.  jnro^uin:  Bracbkt);  the 
Utter,  directly,  from  the  Lat.  prciXqui, 
pert.  proiUciitus,  to  minue.  As  ap- 
plied to  processes  ot  mental  applica- 
tion, they  differ  very  slightly;  but 
Pursue  seems  rather  more  to  belong 
to  general,  Prosecutb,  to  specific, 
investiKations  or  undertakings.  So 
we  commonly  say,  to  pursue  one's 
studies  (indefinitely  )  j  but  (definitely  ) 
to  prosecute  a  particular  subject  of 
inquiry.  There  seems  ahK>  a  further 
dinerenoe.  Pursue  is  applicable  to 
the  guiding  principle.  Prosecute  to 
the  subject-matter.  We  pursue  a  line 
of  inquiry  or  giren  instructions,  we 
prosecute  an  investigation  itself,  or  a 
work.  We  pursue  an  intention,  we 
prosecute  an  undertaking. 

"The  coneluiion   which   I  draw  firom 
thcM  premiaes  pHrnuaU  to  the  qaerr  laid 
down  is^that  the  learned  doctor  in  eoademn- 
Arios  hae  implidtly  condemned  him- 


^: 


"She  was  no  whit  t 

From  prouaOing  of  her  llrtt  intent." 

SPXNSSH. 

PUSH.  Shots.  Tbrust.  Propel. 

All  these  words  denote  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body,  but  differ  as  to  the 
manner. 

Push  (Fr.  pousur,  to  thrust,  Lat. 
pu^MTf)  IS  indefinite.  It  may  mean 
to  nress  against  with  force,  with  or 
witLout  producing  change  of  place  in 
the  object. 

To  Shove  (A.  S.  tctdfan)  is  to 
drive  along,  snd  so  implies  a  change 
of  position;  the  action  being  by 
graauallv  increasing  force  or  pressure, 
and  not  by  sudden  impuhie,  especially  • 
by  causing  it  to  slide  or  move  along 
the  surfitce  of  another  body. 

Thrust  (Icel.  thrysta,  to  pr^s, 
thrutt)  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
a  definite  Ime  of  movement  or  a  point 
of  contact  is  supposed.  We  push  per- 
sons :  we  thrust  at  them  in  oases  in 
whicn  a  line  of  aim,  especially  with 
some  weapon,  is  contemplated. 

Propel  (Lat.  proptUXrty  to  drive 
forwardt)  denotes  a  more  equable  or 
regulated  application  of  ibroe,  com- 
monly also  sustained,  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  along  a  given  course  or 
line  of  movement,  and  so  is  often 
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used  in  speaking  of  the  scientific  mp- 
plication  of  power  to  locomotion. 

PUTREFY.    Rot.    Corrupt. 

These  terms  mav  be  taken  in  the 
following  order :  Corrupt  (Lat  eor- 
rumperty  to  destrou,  to  qtoH,  part,  cor- 
ruptitf),  PuTREFY*(Lat.  piitri^fri).  And 
Rot  (A.  S.  rotian),  to  express  the 
different  stages  of  decomposition  of 
omnised  bodies.  The  first,  that  in 
which  the  form  as  seen  in  life  is  be- 
ginning to  be  marred;  the  second, 
that  in  which  it  decays  offensivelr ; 
and  the  last,  that  in  which  its  particles 
cease  to  oonere  and  begin  to  mingle 
with  foreign  matter.  The  verb  cor- 
rujft  is  seldom  used  now  in  an  intran- 
sitive sense.  Formerly  this  use  was 
more  common,  as  by  Bacon,  but 
always  rare. 

"  Though  this  action  uf  pntrelhction 
comes  the  nearest  to  animal  digestion,  it  ao 
far  diflfers  firam  it  that  the  salts  and  oiJs  are 
only  detained  in  the  animal  body  so  lone  aa 
they  remain  benign  and  friendly  to  it ;  ont 
as  soon  as  they  putrefy  entirely,  are  either 
thrown  off  or  must  prodnoe  mortal  distem- 
psr8."-n^UtBUTH]roT. 

'•Lire  the  bmte 
fiinee  as  the  bmte  we  die,  the  scorn  of  man* 
Of  godlike  man,  to  revel  and  to  rot." 

YOXJVG. 
"  Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generatioa.* 
— Baooh. 


Q 


QUALIFIED.  CoMPETENi. 
Emtitlsd. 

A  man  is  Qualified  (L.  Lat. 
f iMiiyf'Veare,  to  makt,  of  such  and 
such  quality)  for  a  task  when  his 
powers,  either  by  training  or  by  na- 
ture, have  a  special  aptitude  ibr  that 
task. 


A  man  is  Competent  (Lat. 
pHhtf  to  suit,  to  be  quailed)  to  such  a 
task  when  he  has  simply  the  natural 
powers,  so  that  after-training  may  be 
added .  Hence  qualification  is  compe- 
tency specifically  developed.  It  follows 
that  a  man  mi^be  competent  without 
being  qualified,  inasmuch  as  compe- 
tency regsrds  native  powers ;  qualifi- 
cation, artificial  aoquirsments.  But 
qualification   extends    even   beyond 


^quarrel] 

"tliia ;  and,  while  competency  always 
belongs  to  inherent  power,  qualifica- 
tion sometimes  denotes  such  powers 
88  ars  altogether  extraneous  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  come  to  him  from  with- 
oat,  or  are  conferred  upon  him.  The 
fulfilment  of  any  necessary  condition 
whatever  is,  so  tar,  a  qualification.  So 
that  we  spealc  of  persons  as  qualified 
by  their  age  to  hold  certain  offices. 

Entitled  (prefix  bh-  and  Lat* 
.titlUui,  a  title)  denotes  an  assertive 
land  of  qualification ;  that  is,  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  not  only  of  fitness  but  of 
]irivilege,  and  denotes  the  condition 
to  claim  with  success. 

"  The  trae  raoMm  of  rcqviriog  wcty  qnali- 
fieaUon  with  regmrd  to  property  in  voters  is 
to  exclude  sach  persons  m  are  in  so  mean  a 
sitnation  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no 
will  of  thdr  own."— Blagkstonb. 

"  Bnt  the  Sodnians,  who  concluded  that 
this  was  not  thns,  beoanse  they  knew  not 
how  it  eonld  be  thns,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
proved for  their  excess  in  the  inquiries  of 
reason,  not  where  she  is  not  a  competent 
judge,  but  where  she  is  not  competently  in- 
atnKted."^  Bishop  Taylor. 

**  EKUtUng  themselves  to  a  oonterap. 
tvoos  mercy  by  a  display  of  their  imbecility 
■and  meanness.** — ^Bubkb. 

QUARREL.  DiFPBKENCB.  Dis- 
pute. Altercation.  Affray  or 
Fray.    Feud.    Broil.    Brawl. 

A  Quarrel  (O.  Fr.  querele,  Lat. 
querela,  a  complaint)ia  vague,  general, 
and  indefinite.  Any  angry  contest, 
confined,  however,  to  words,  may  be 
called  a  quarrel.  The  etymologicid 
force  of  the  word,  however,  so  far 
survives,  that  a  quarrel  always  pre- 
sumes a  wrong,  or  Gpround  of  com- 
plaint of  some  kind.  Hence  the 
phrase,  **  tu  pick  a  quarrel,"  meaning 
to  seek  wilfully  that  occasion  of  con- 
test which  does  not  readily  present 
itself.  By  an  extension  of  meaning, 
the  verb  to  quarrel  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters in  which  no  question  of  right  at 
all  is  concerned,  and  so  denotes  little 
more  than  actively  to  complain,  as  in 
the  phrase,  ^'to  quarrel  with  one's 
food ;"  or  to  find  fault,  as,  **  to  quarrel 
with  a  slight  mistake.  Sharpness  of 
temper  is  the  usual  cause  of  quarrels 
in  which  there  is  commonly  more 
drritation  than  hatred. 

**  If  upon  a  sodden  quarrel  two  persons 
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fight,  and  one  of  then  kills  the  other,  (his 
ia  mauslaughtflr."— 3lackstoi(X. 

DiFFBRBNCS  (Lftt  differentia)  is 
employed  of  personal  matters  of 
minor  consequence.  It  is  used  both 
for  the  dissimilarity  of  opinion  or  feel- 
ing and  for  the  manifestation  of  it. 
Differences  between  persons  are  com- 
monly caused  by  a  collision  of  in- 
terests. 

A  Dispute  (Lat.  dispAtdrey  to  du- 
ctiss)  is  a  difference  more  or  lees  strong 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  argument 
and  the  expression  of  opponent  views 
or  claims.  Difference  of  opinion  is 
the  common  cause  of  dispute.  Verbal 
disputes  are  oflen  prolonged  by  ob- 
stinacy and  inattention  to  the  just 
value  of  terms.  It  may  be  upon  a 
point  external  to  both  parties.  It 
closely  resembles  Altercation  (Lat. 
altereatiofumy  a  debating,  loraHgUng), 
which  is  literally  the  alternate  ex- 
pression of  feelings  of  difference.  Al- 
tercations properly  involve  but  two 
persons ;  while  disputes  may  involve 
many.  An  altercation  is  a  wordv 
dispute,  into  which  are  introduced  ill- 
temper  and  personalities. 

"  Ought  lener  d^erenees  altogether  to 
diTide  and  estrange  those  from  one  another 
whom  such  aneient  and  saored  bonds 
unite  P  "—Blair. 

"  I  here,  in  this  plaee,  make  this  oflbr  to 
them,  thatifl  (Pr^ne)  may  be  admitted  a 
fidr  disfmte  on  fair  terms  for  my  cause,  that 
I  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make  the 
challenge,  against  all  the  prelates  in  the 


king's  dominions,  and  against  all  theprelates 
in  Christendom,  let  them  take  in  the  Pope 
and  all  to  help  them,  that  their  calling  is 
not  jure  divino."— 5tot«  Triale. 

"  When  Jacob  abruptly  left  the  house  of 
his  fether-in-law  Laban,  and  was  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  him,  a  warm  atUreation 
took  place."— OiLPnr. 

Affray  or  Fray  (O.  Fr.  effroi^,  to 
frighten  f  from  a  supposed  Lat.  srf  r^gVd- 
dre)  is  literally  to  cause  to  turn  cold, 
or  to  cause  to  fear.  In  this  case  thequar- 
rel  is  of  apit6/tc  nature,and  has  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  mere  words.  Hence  it 
has  been  defined  by  Blackstone,  **  The 
fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others." 

"  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and 
several  citiaens  of  distinction  were  killed  in 
the  fray, "— RoBBBTSOir. 

A  Feud  (A,  S.  faeht)  is  properly 
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a  comlniiftti<m  of  kindred  to  areng^e 
injuriet  or  insalts,  which  in  nnciri- 
liied  timei extended  from  the  ofiendera 
on  either  nde  to  their  kith  and  kin, 
and  tended  to  perpetuate  itself  for 
generations.  Hence  the  term  ex- 
presses a  deep-rooted,  long-standing 
animosity  between  two  parties,  and, 
h^  an  extension  of  meaning,  some* 
times  between  two  individuals. 

A  Broil  (connected  with  brawl  ?) 
is  an  angry  contention  of  more  than 
two  persons,  carrying  with  it  the  idea 
of  chance  disturbance  and  fortuitous 
entanglement  in  quarrel. 
"Yet  ofitimM  in  kit  maddest  mirthAil 

mood, 
Btimnge  V^an  woold  flMh  along  Childe 

Harold^sbrow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  lome  dendly/nof, 
Or  dianppointed  peaiion,  Inrked  below." 
Byroit. 

"  There  is  no  preserrinir  peace,  nor  pre- 
Tentinc  troiU  and  stirs  bot  by  ponctnally 
obeemng  that  ordinmry  rale  of  equity  that 
in  cases  of  donbtAil  debate,  and  points  of 
oontroverted  prartice,  the  fewest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  yield  to  the 
strongest,  and  that  to  the  greatest  number 
should  be  allowed  at  lesst  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  reason/'—BABROW. 

Brawl  (Wei.  frrav/,  a  baatt)  de- 
notes a  noisy  and  indecent  Quarreling, 
such  as  otfends  against  peaoeableness 
of  manners.  Where  the  law  imposes 
strict  order,  or  society  demands  mu- 
tual forbearanoe  and  a  common  re- 
spectfulness, a  slight  degree  of  un- 
seemly loudness  or  coarseness  of 
words  and  manner  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  brawl. 

"  Let  a  man  that  is  a  man  consider  that 
he  is  a  foole  that  brawUth  openlie  with  his 
ini9,**'^GoUemBok€, 

QUERY.    Question. 

A  QuxsTiON  (Lat.  qiuutionem)  is 
simply  such  a  form  of  inquiry  as  in- 
volves a  verbal  answer. 

A  Query  is  a  question  on  a  pecu- 
liar subject-matter,  that  is,  where  the 
answer  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  or  abstruse.  A  question 
may  be  grave  or  idle.  A  query  is 
alwavs  grave.  Truth  generally  is 
the  object  of  a  question ;  eurmu  truth, 
of  a  query. 

"  St.  Paul,  answerinff  that  guerie  of  the 
philosophtek  infldel.  'How  are  the  dead 


raised  up,  er  with  what  body  do  they  e 
replieth  m  this  manner."— CuDWonTH. 

"But  this  question  asked  puti  me  i» 
doubt "— MiLTOir. 

QUICKNESS.  Celerity.  Ex- 
PEOiTiON.  Rapidity.  SwrrrNsss. 
Velocity.  Flsetvess.  Speed.  Fast- 
ness. 

Quickness  (A.  S.  ewky  Hvin^^  oe- 
tive)  is  the  generic  term  of  which  all 
the  rest  may  be  regarded  as  specific 
applications. 

Celerity  (Lat.  cUliritdtem)f  and 
Swiftness  (A.  S.  ftrt^,  from  strj/fm,. 
to  move  quickhf)  can  only  be  said  of 
obiects  passing  from  one  spot  to  an* 
otner;  while  the  more  generic  term 
Quickness  may  be  used  of  thinga 
moving  upon  the  same  spot  Quickness 
has  relation  to  time  by  itself,  as  well 
as  to  spaoe ;  as,  quickness  of  sieht  or 
hearing.  A  dog  may  run  swifuv  and 
hear  quickly,  but  not  swiftly.  Celerity 
is  commonly  used  of  such  movements 
as  results  from  will,  and  so  belongs  to 
persons  and  impersonations;  while 
Kapioity  (Lat.  HipUdttaUm)  and 
swiftness  are  employed  both  of  oon- 
scions  and  mecnanicsl  movement. 
Rapidity  is  associated  with  eieiud 
movement,  and  more  or  less  of  impe- 
tuosity. The  torrent,  the  whirlwind^ 
the  changes  producea  by  the  elements, 
or  by  political  revolutions,  are  rapid. 
The  quick  answer  to  a  call,  a  rcAdy 
pursuit  of  an  object  in  a  creature  of 
intelligence,  is  celerity.  So  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  celerity  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  even  of  a  bird  in  its  flight,  but 
the  velocity  of  the  one,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  other. 

Velocity  (Lat.  vetMtdtem)  is  em- 
ploved  where  mechanical  rapidity,, 
and  nothing  else,  is  intended  or  con- 
templated, and  is  a  scientific  term  for 
rate  of  movement,  however  slow. 
Hence  velocity  is  the  term  used  where 
any  eomparmn  of  speed  is  spoken  of. 

Expedition  (Lat.  cnriSdttMnsm.  an 
expeditwn)  is  exclusively  confinea  to- 
the  complex  actions  of  intelligent  ' 
agents ;  and  Flebtn  ess  (A.  S.fleoian^ 
to  float) f  to  the  quickness  of  animal 
movements  frmn  place  to  place.  If 
employed  of  inanimate  things,  it  is  by* 
a  rhetorical  analogy  to  animate  motion. 


[rags] 

In  Rapid  is  sometimes  implied  the  idea 
of  quick  succession^  that  is,  quickness 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminishinfif 
intervals.  So  the  swift  rerolutions  of 
a  wheel,  would  mean  the  mere  velo- 
city of  the  wheel's  rotatory  moye- 
ment;  the  rapid  revolutions,  would 
mean  the  short  periods  in  which  the 
rotations  were  completed. 

Spbbd  (A.  S.  spidan^to  tpBtdypros" 
per)  is  rapidity  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed,  or  the  transac- 
tions to  be  accomplished.  When  we 
are  informed  of  the  distance  which  the 
horseman  has  traversed,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  time  he  has  spent  on 
the  journey,  we  infer  the  great  speed 
at  which  he  must  have  ridden. 

Fast  (A.  S./<C50  meaning  quick  in 
motion  is  the  same  word  as  fast, 
meaning  firm.  Hence  the  idea  of 
fastness  is  that  of  close  pressure,  ur- 

gent  and  continuous  movement;  to 
>llow  fast  upon  another  is  to  come 
after  him  witnout  leaving  an  interval. 
Rapidity  in  succession  and  then  ra- 
pidity in  motion  generally.  It  rains 
fast,  that  is,  the  drop«  follow  one 
upon  the  other  without  interval. 

"  He  saw  a  yonng  Indian,  whom  he 
jadged  to  be  dboat  nineteen  or  twentv  years 
old,  come  down  from  a  tree,  and  he  also  ran 
away  with  sach  need  as  made  it  hopeless 
to  follow  him."— Cook's  Voyages. 

'*  All  my  predietiona  are  now  verifying 
too/a«^"— Chbstkrfixld. 
«« Hamlet,  this  deed  of  thine  for  thine  espe- 

ci^  safety. 
Which  we  do  tender  at  we  dearly  grieve ; 
For  that  which  thoa  hast  done  most  send 

thee  hence 
With  fiery  fiocAxeit."     SsAKESPBARE. 

"  Time,  with  tXL'xte  celerity,  moves  slowly 
to  him  whoM  whole  employment  is  to  watch 
its  flight."— /(&r. 

"With  winced  expedition,  swift  as  light- 
ning.^ MlLToy. 

"We  morUls  cenld  have  little  better 
ground  for  onr  faith  and  hope  in  snch  an 
omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  than  we 
t*onld  have  in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms 
furiously  agitated,  or  of  a  rapid  whirl- 
wind."—Cudwobth. 

"  Herald,  be  sim/t,  and  bid  Machaon  bring 
His  speedy  snoo>nr  to  the  Spartan  king." 
POPK,  Homer. 

*'  It  ap|iears,  from  experiments  of  fiilling 
bodies,  and  £rom  experiments  of  pendnlnms, 
which,  beinff  of  eqoal  lengths  and  aneqnal 
KTavities,  vibrate  in  eqoal  times,  that  all 
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bodies  whatsoever  in  spaces  void  of  sensibla 
resistance,  Hll  trcm  the  same  height  with 
equal  velocities.'*— Ci^nja. 

QUOTE.     Cite. 

To  Cite  (Lat.  cttare,  to  summon)  is 
literally  to  call  as  a  witness,  and,  in 
its  literary  sense,  to  call  in  the  words 
of  another  in  aid  of  one's  own.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  a  synonym  with 
Quote  (Old  Fr.  quoter^  from  the  Lat. 
au6ttUf  how  many,  or  which  in  order). 
To  cite  an  author,  and  to  quote  an 
author,  have  practically  nearly  the 
same  meaning ;  but  we  use  the  term 
Cits  when  the  mind  dwells  primarily 
upon  the  matter  imported;  Quoia 
when  we  think  of  the  precise  words. 
To  cite  Shakespeare  as  an  authority, 
does  not  imply  so  exact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  words  as  the  term  Quote, 
for  we  may  cite  roughly,  but  we  are 
bound  to  quote  exactly.  A  lawyer 
cites  a  case  as  a  precedent;  he  may 
even  ^o  on  to  quote  the  words  in 
which  judgment  was  g^ven  upon  it. 

"  I  propose  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off 
the  disgnise  which  its  quoter  pnt  npon  it.** 
^Attkrbury. 

"This  little  song  is  not  nnlike  a  sonnet 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  which  deserves  to 
be  cited  here,  as  a  yroot  that  the  Bastem 
imagery  is  not  so  different  from  the  Enr»> 
pean  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.**— JoXES,  (M 
Sastem  Aetry. 


R. 

RAGS.    Tatters.     Shreds. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing- 
torn  pieces  of  almost  any  textile  fiibrio, 
but  differ  in  their  association.  Raos 
(etym.  unknown)  are  associated  with 
poverty,  beggary,  and  consequently 
contempt.  A  ragged  child  belongs  to 
poor  and  neengent  parents.  The 
Furitans  called  the  surplice  a  rag  of 
popery. 

Tatters  (O.  Nor.  tbturr,  a  rag, 
tatter ;  Wedowood)  are  torn  pieces, 
not  separated  like  ra^s,  but  hang- 
ing about  in  connexion  with  the 
body  and  substance  of  the  piece. 
The  term  is  capable  of  an  honourable 
association,  as  the  banners  of  a  re^- 
ment  which  has  seen  much  service 
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maj  haikg  in  Utters.    Dirty  ngs,  ncyt 
dirty  Utten,  oommonlj. 

Shreds  (A.S.  icreadtan,  to  cut.  to 
tear)  pointi  to  the  riolenoe  which  has 
torn  the  sabstanoe  into  pieces.  As 
flubstancet  are  shiyered  into  frag- 
ments, so  they  are  torn  into  shreds. 

RAMBLE.  Roam.  Rove.  Range. 
Stroll.    Wander. 

The  idea  of  going  in  a  free,  irregu- 
lar manner  is  common  to  these  terms. 
To  Ramble  (frequenUtive  of  Roam  ; 
is  to  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  determinate  object  in 
Tiew,  bat  in  sheer  relaxation  of  mind. 

To  Roam  (perhaps  Ger.  mum,  room, 
tpae$;  Wedgwood)  has  not  the  free- 
dom and  carelessness  of  Ramble,  and 
is  often  associated  with  restlessness, 
or  an  impulse  to  uneasy  wandering. 
As  Roam  implies  something  in  the 
impelling  to  wander,  so  Rov  e  involres 
the  idea  of  a  future  purpose,  and  is 
commonly  associated  witu  search  or 
wandering  in  quest  of  an  object 

Range  (orig.  to  9$nd  ranh  qfiot^ 
diers  over  the  country ;  Fr.  rang,  rank) 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
withia  certain  limits ;  as,  the  ranger  of 
a  park.  The  hunter  ranges  the  woods 
or  the  mountains,  that  is,  wanders 
about  some  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed  area,  and  with  no  listless- 
ness  or  want  of  aim,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  purpose  of  observation 
or  quest.  It  implies  a  right  and  a 
freedom.  To  Wander  (A.  8.  wan- 
drian^  and  to  Stroll  (Da.  ttrelUf  to 
stroll)  closely  resemble  each  other; 
but  a  stroll  is  commonly  on  foot, 
while  Wander  may  be  alM>  on  horse- 
back or  on  water.  Stroll  excludes 
that  idea  of  accident  and  ignorance 
of  the  course  or  road  which  some- 
times attaches  to  the  idea  of  wander- 
ing. Nor  has  it  so  direct  a  reference 
to  a  line  of  right  or  proposed  move- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  left 
or  lost. 

"  We  mutt  not  rambU  in  this  flski  with- 
out diBceinmsnt  or  choice,  nor  even  with 
these  mntt  we  ramble  too  long."— BoLDre- 
BaoKX«  On  the  Study  of  Sugary. 

"  Where'er  I  room,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
Mj  heart,  nntrmveird,   fondly  tons   to 


Still  to  my  fatother  tons  wi& 


i  drags 


«*  The  wild  rooings  of  mea's  Csndcs  iaio 
odd  similitadcs,  startling  netaphois,  k» 
BMiroiis  expressioBSy  and  ^lortive  reprasoR* 
tatioDS  of  things,  are  grown  more  aooeptaUs 
in  almost  all  eonrersations,  than  the  moat 
solid  reason  and  dJaoonrse.**— floOTT,  Okru 
UanLife. 

*'A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  aad  «a 

ehaased. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  fonat  ranged 
Without  nnqwtted,  innocent  within, 
dhe  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sta.** 
Drtdrn. 
'*  These  mothers  ttrott  to  beg  sostenaaee 
for  their  helpless  ialants.**— HwiVT. 

*'The7  wandered  about  in  sheepskiBi 
and  goatskins.**— Ay'i'*  ^^^^^ 

RANGE.    Arrange. 

Arrange  and  Range  represent  re- 
spectively the  compounded  and  nn- 
compounded  form  of  the  French  raii- 
ger,  from  rang,  a  rank  or  range.  Ar- 
range expresses  the  reladooship 
which  one  establishes  among  severd 
things  which  one  ranges  together. 
Range  expresses  only  an  individual 
idea.  Arrange  is  complex.  One  ar- 
ranges one  8  library  by  ranging  one's 
books.  To  rang^e  is  to  put  in  place,  ar- 
range is  to  put  in  order.  We  nraiage 
occasionally,  we  are  ranging  per- 
petually. To  arrange  is  an  operation 
which  requires  some  action  of  mind. 
To  range  is  little  more  than  physical. 
The  former  implies  taste  and  Know- 
ledge, the  latter  is  to  follow  a  generic 
rule.  A  RR ANG  E  implies  a  f reMom  of 
will  and  choice.  Range  the  obligation 
of  a  predetermined  order. 

RANSOM.    Redeem. 

These  words  are  etymologically 
identical,  Ransom  being  the  old  Fr. 
rasRsom,  and  Fr.  mNfon,  Lat.  riSdemp- 
tionem,  a  buym^offy  a  release.  In  its 
application,  Redeem  is  general;  Ran- 
som, particular.  We  redeem  things 
and  persons.  We  ransom  persons 
only.  Moreover,  the  means  of  re- 
deeming are  manifold.  We  may  re- 
deem not  only  by  money,  but  by  care, 
by  the  expenditure  of  labour,  and  the 
like.  We  ransom  only  by  money. 
Chsracter,  life,  honour  may  be  re* 


Iravage] 


•deemed.    Only  peraoUyOr  their  life 
or  liberty,  are  the  objects  of  ransom. 
^  Talk  not  of  lifd  or  ransom,  he  replies ; 
Patroclvu  dead,  whoerer  meeto  me  dies." 
PoPK,  Homer, 
•*'For  DO  wsy  else,  they  said,  but  this 

conld  be. 
Their  wrong-detained  honour  to  redeem. 
Which  txne-bred  blood  shoold  more  than 

life  esteem.**  Dairbl. 

RAPACIOUS.  Ravenous.  Vora- 

•ClOUS. 

RAPACioirs  (Lat,  rUpficem,  from  rtf- 
pHreyto  seize)  means  given  to  seize  from 
a  desire  of  possessing.  This  Ls  appli- 
cable to  matters  of  greed  in  food,  but 
obviously  extends  far  beyond  them. 

Ravenous  (ravenj  to  plunder^  to  de- 
vowy  O.  Fr.  ravine^  vioUnc€y  Lat.  rd- 
jDweVf  pillage)  and  Voracious  (Lat. 
vth-aeem,  vorare,  to  devour)  apply  only 
to  matters  of  food,  except  by  rhetori- 
cal analogy.  Of  these  two.  Ravenous 
denotes  rather  the  state ;  Voracious, 
the  nature  of  the  animal.  A  voracious 
tcBBt  is  one  that  satisfies  its  appetite 
by  large  quantities  of  food ;  a  rave- 
nous animal  or  appetite  may  have 
been  simply  made  so  by  long  priva- 
tion. There  are  some  animals  which 
•cannot  be  called  voracious,  for  they 
pass  considerable  intervals  without 
taking  any  food ;  yet  at  the  times  of 
•eating  they  have  become  ravenous. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice ;  the  one 
U  but  of  a  bastard  kind,  and  that  is  the 
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jKtpadoue  appetite  of  gain,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  bnt  for  the  j  '  -     -     -.      . 

mediately  throng] 
and  luxury."— (X)WLEr, 


.  but  for  the  pleasure  of  refunding  im< 
mediately  throngn  all  the  channels  of  pride 


"  The  curiosity  of  the  one,  like  the  hun- 
ger of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and 
without  distinction,  whatever  comes  in  its 
way,  but  neither  of  them  digests.*' — ^Bo* 
l.nrG  broke,  Stiufy  of  History. 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
this  slowness  which  alone  suspends  the  vo- 
racity of  this  animal  (the  sloth).**— Palet. 

RARE.    Scarce. 

We  call  a  thing  Rare  (Lat.  rarta, 
ihirif  scanty)  when  only  a  few  of  the 
kind  exist,  or  can  be  procured.  We 
«peak  of  a  thing  as  Scarce,  which 
exists,  or  is  to  be  had  at  the  present 
time,  in  diminished  quantities.  Dia- 
monds are  rare  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  pebbles.  They  are  scarce 
«vhen  there  happen  to  t>e  comparar 


tivdy  few  in  the  market.  Thus  Rare 
bears  reference  to  the  intrinsic  cha- 
racter of  things;  Scarce,  to  their  re- 
lation to  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. Scarce  implies  a  previous 
plenty,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Rare.  Rare  qualifies  what  is  an  ob- 
ject of  novelty,  curiosity,  or  intrinsic 
value ;  Scarce,  what  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  common  demand.  Things 
are  rare  by  nature;  they  become  scarce 
by  circumstances. 

"  A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  jud|nnentis 
one  of  the  rtgrest  things  in  the  world.*' — 
Burke. 

"For  the  rarity  of  transparent  gems, 
their  lustre,  and  the  great  value  which 
their  scarceness  and  men's  folly  sets  upon 
them,  emboldens  some  to  say,  and  inclines 
others  to  believe,  that  such  rare  and  noble 
productions  of  Nature  must  be  endowed 
with  prq)ortionable  and  consequently  with 
extraordinary  qualities.** — BoTLB. 

RATIONAL.    Reasonable. 

lliese  are  respectively  forms  coming 
to  us  directly  from  the  Latin  {rdtionem, 
reason)  and  the  French  form  of  the 
same  word,  raison.  Rational  has  re- 
lation to  reason  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  is  opposed  to  irrational; 
as,  a  rational  bemg,  a  rational  sute  of 
mind.  Reasonable  has  reference  not 
so  much  to  the  speculative  as  to  the 
practical  reason,  denoting  governed 
Dy,  or  in  accordance  witn,  ri^/it 
reason;  as,  '* Reasonable  views  m- 
volve  prospects  of  success." 

"Can  there,  then,  be  enthusiasts  who 
profiess  to  foUow  reason  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly, 
if  by  reason  they  mean  only  conceits. 
Therefore  such  persons  are  now  commonly 
called  reasonists,  or  rationalists,  to  distin- 
f(uish  them  from  true  reasoners,  or  rational 
inquirers." — Wateblakd. 

"  The  adjective  reasonabli,  as  employed 
in  our  languase,  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
ambi^^  as  the  substantive  fh>m  which  it 
is  derived.  It  denotes  a  character  in  which 
reason,  taking  it  in  its  larger  acceptation, 
possesses  a  decided  ascendant  over  the  tem- 
per and  passions,  and  implies  no  particular 
propensity  to  a  display  of  the  discursive 
power— indeed,  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  sueh  a  propensity.**—  Stewart. 

RAVAGE.  Devastation.  Deso- 
lation.    Havoc. 

Rayaoe  (Fr.  ravage,  ravir^  to  carry 
off  violently)  is  the  vioienoe  that  mars 
and  spoils;   Devastation  (devastare. 
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to  lay  icasteY  the  violence  that  de* 
stroys  and  lajs  waste;  Desolation 
( Lat.  desoldtionem ),  the  yiolence  which 
makes  empty  and  uninhabited.  Ra- 
vage is  Budden,  yiolent,  seizing  and 
dragging  away,  as  the  imperious  con- 
queror ravages  the  territories  he  has 
subdued,  or  the  overflowing  torrent 
ravages  the  fields  which  it  should 
fertiuae,  or  the  flame  and  the  tempest 
commit  ravages.  Other  forces,  such 
as  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  deso- 
late a  country.  Tyranny  and  foreign 
invasions  desolate  kingdoms.  That 
which  ravages  cannot  to  resisted.  It 
is  rapid  and  terrible.  That  which  de- 
solates cannot  be  arrested :  it  is  cruel 
and  relentless.  That  which  devastates 
spares  nothing:  it  is  fierce  and  un- 
wearying in  its  work.  Ravage  spreads 
alarm  and  terror ;  desolation^  mourn- 
ing and  despair;  devastation,  fear 
and  horror. 

Havoc  ^A.  S.  hafocy  a  hawkf  whence 
probably  the  Welsh  hafog^  degtructiony 
the  word  being  used  as  a  cry  of  en- 
couragement to  hawks,  "  Cry  havoc , 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  "),  denotes 
inditeriminaiM  destruction,  whether 
with  specific  violence  of  purpose  or 
not.  Recklessness  or  accident,  as 
well  as  design,  may  produce  havoc. 

'*  Lonis  XIV.  ravaged  defenceless  eonn- 
trias  i>rith  Armies  snffldent  to  contjner  them 
if  they  had  bean  prepared  to  resist." — ^Bo- 

LIKQBIfeOKB. 

'<  80  dismal  and  amasing  a  devastation,** 

•TiLIATSOlf. 

*'  Every  kinsdom  divided  against  itself 
shall  be  bronght  to  desolatwH.**—Siuluh 
JBibU. 

"  If  their  first  charge  conld  be  supported, 
they  (the  elephants)  were  easily  driven  bark 
upon  their  confederates.  They  then  broke 
throngh  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made 
no  less  havock  in  the  precipitation  of  their 
retreat  than  in  the  Airy  of  their  onset."— 
Rambler. 

REACH.    Extend.    Stretch. 

Reach  (A.  S.  r<kcan)  is  a  more  sig- 
nificant term,  though  a  simpler  one, 
than  Extend  {LaI. extend^rtf  to  ttretch 
out),  inasmuch  as  it  involves  not  the 
mere  abstract  idea  of  extension,  but 
Bucb  extension  as  attains  to  a  given 
point ;  as,  a  tall  man  reaches  to  the 
top  01  the  door.  No  such  limitation  is 
conveyed  by  Extend  orSTRETCH.  The 
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idea  of  attainment  in  addition  to  ex> 
tension,  which  belongs  to  Reacb,  i» 
more  plainly  seen  in  the  transitive 
application  of  Reach,  as  the  sound 
reaches  the  ear. 

The  latter.  Stretch  (A.  S.  strecean  ), 
convevB  the  idea  of  eflfort,  or  is  em- 
ployed where  continuity  as  the  result 
of  effort  may  be  imagined ;  as,  when 
we  speak  of  a  promontory  stretch  ine 
far  out  to  sea,  the  analogy  suggested, 
is  that  of  an  outstretched  arm.  Ex- 
tend is  die  most  abstract  of  the  three^ 
and  is  applicable  both  to  lines 'and 
spaces.  In  their  secondary  applica- 
tion. Extend  is  effortless,  as  observa- 
tion, power,  influence  may  be  ex- 
tended, that  is,  simply  carried  oat 
farther;  they  may  be  stretched  un- 
duly ;  itxey  may  reach  or  not  to  the 
desired  point  or  amount.  Extension 
is  employed  scientifically,  as  a  pro- 
perty of  matter  or  space. 

"  Being  at  liberty  to  indol^  himtelf  ia 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility,  one  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  (Junins)  has  been  bold  ^ 
oat  of  the  rmeh  of  shame,  he  has  been  coo- 
Aden  t."— Johnson. 

"  If  any  one  ask  ma  what  this  space  I 
speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells  me 
what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is 
nsnally  done,  that  extension  is  to  hare  parte* 
extra  partes,  is  to  say  only  that  extension  ia 
extensum.'*^LoOKK. 

"  His  slanting  ray 
Slides  ineflbctna]  down  the  snowy  vale. 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  erery  spiry  blade, 
Stretchei  a  length  of  shadow  aer  the  field.'*' 

COWPSB. 

REALM.  State.  Common- 
wealth. 

The  State  (Lat  ttatut,  a  standing} 
is  the  body  politic  of  a  country,  some- 
times restricted  to  the  legislative  body, 
sometimes  extended  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  as  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  representatives.  It  de- 
notes government  in  the  most  abstract 
sense. 

Realm  (Fr.  royaume;  roi,  Lat.  rh- 
^em,  a  king)  denotes  such  a  nation  as 
IS  monarchical  and  aristocratic  in  its 
constitution.  Hence  such  emphatic 
expressions  as,  *'a  peer  of  the  realm," 
"  the  parliament  of  the  realm."  We 
may  also,  with  less  regard  to  its  aris- 
tocratic constitution,  speak  of  "the 


[recede] 


Sarliament  of  the  country ; "  but  we 
0  not  oommonlj  speak  of  *'  a  peer  of 
the  country." 

Commonwealth  ^common  and 
toealth,  wealy  or  weil-hetng)  is  a  term 
not  bearing  so  distinctiyelj  upon  the 
form  of  goyemment,  but  belong  to  a 
free  country,  as  beine  so  adminuitered 
as  to  aim  at  the  pubUc  good. 

*'  His  rmbn  »  declared  to  b«  aa  empire* 
and  his  crown  imperial,  b/  man/  AeCs  of 
Parliament,  particnlarlj  the  statutes  34 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  12.  and  36  Henrr  VIII., 
eh.  38,  whkh  at  the  same  time  declare  the 
king  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  rmim 
in  matters  both  aril  and  ecdesiastieal.**— 
BiacKSTom. 

"The  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
driven  from  their  homes,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Qeneva,  where  they  found  a  state  with- 
out a  king,  and  a  Chureh  without  a  bishop.'* 
— Ohoatb. 

The  term  Common  wbalth  has  re- 
ceived a  strong  anti-monarchical  tinge 
from  the  fact  uiat  this  name  was  given 
to  the  goyemment  of  England  which 
intervened  after  the  deaui  of  Charles 
I.,  and  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Cromwell. 

"The  OtmmomoeaUh  yet  panting  under- 
neath 
The  stripes  and  wounds  of  a  late  eiril  war. 
Gasping  for  life,  and  scarce  restored  to 
hope."  Bbk  Jonsov. 

REASON.    Cause. 

RiASON  (Fr.  rattan,  Lat.  rittionem) 
Telates  originally  to  logical  sequence. 
A  reason  is  the  Cause,  not  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing,  but  of  our  know- 
ing it.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
take  account  of  its  being,  so  answer- 
ing to  the  question.  How  1  as,  "  How 
do  you  know  that  your  friend  has 
gone  this  road  1 "  *'  Because  I  re- 
cognize his  footmarks."  In  common 
conversation  it  is  often  used  loosely 
instead  of  Cause,  either  the  physical 
cause^  namely,  that  which  produces 
an  effect ;  or  the  final  cause,  namely, 
the  purpose  for  which  a  thing  is 
done.  Reasons  are  logical;  causes 
are  natural.  The  cause  of  a  vessel's 
sailing  is  the  wind  acting^  upon  the 
■ails.  The  reason  of  its  sailing  is  the 
order  g^ven  to  its  captain.  The  result 
of  a  reason  is  a  conclusion;  the  re- 
sult of  a  cause  is  an  effect.  Tne  cause 
givet  the  physical,  the  reason,  the 
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metaphysical,  account  Generally 
speaking,  the  cause  is  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient; the  reason  is  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory. 

"Be  ready  always  to  gire  an  answer  to 
erery  man  that  asketh  jrou  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  yon  with  meekness  and 
temr.*'— English  BibU. 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of 
the  common  vicissitudes  of  things,  we  can- 
not but  observe  that  several  particulars, 
both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to^ 
exist,  and  that  they  receive  this  their  ex- 
istence from  the  due  application  and  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being.  From  this  ob- 
servation we  get  our  ideas  of  oaun  an<^ 
eflcef^Locu:. 

REBOUND.  Reverberate. 
Recoil. 

Rebound  (Fr.  rthondir^iB  simply 
to  spring[  or  start  back  on  collision  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  body  struck  or 
rebounding. 

Reverberate  (lAt.  ritverhtirarey  to 
beat  back)  is  now  restricted  to  the  re^ 
boundine  of  sound,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  spoken  of  the  reflexion  of 
rays  of  light. 

Recoil  (Fr.  reculer,  to  nume  baeky 
to  draw  back)  is  employed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  reoound  strikes  or 
closely  affects  the  person  causing  the 
movement  or  projection,  as  when  » 
gun  recoils,  or  a  plot  for  the  injury 
of  another  recoils  upon  the  plotter. 

"A  dreadful  sound 
Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowinf 
did  rebound,"  Spsf  sbr. 

"  And  every  soun 
Tis  but  of  aire  reverberatunm." 

CSAUOER, 

"  First  Fear  at  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.'" 
Collins. 

RECEDE.  Retreat.  Retire. 
Withdraw.    Secede.    Abscond. 

To  Recede  (LAt.  riicedere)  ia  to  go 
back. 

To  Retreat  (Fr.  r^tracter,  Lat. 
retractare)  is  to  draw  back.  Hence  Re- 
cede is  the  more  purely  mechanical. 
A  body  passing  away  irom  us  recedes 
into  the  distance.  Retreat,  except 
when  it  is  employed  in  poetic  ana- 
logy, inTolves  a  purpose  in  receding- 
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•Mch  m  the  objcet  of  Inrmg  om 
loealitj  or  potition  to  go  to  another. 

Rbt»b  (Fr.  rttirtr,  to  tDUhdnw)ia 
cloflelj  nmilar  to  Rbtbeat,  bat  more 
.fitronglj  denotei  tbe  pitrpoae  of  ab- 
aentinr  ooe'a  aelf  from  view.  A  paitjr 
of  aoloiers,  nnable  to  hold  one  post  in 
fif^hting,  maj  retreat  to  another.  A 
eombatant,  cooTinced  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  sucoeia,  may  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  contest. 

With  on  AW  is  in  English  exactly 
what  Rbtire  is  in  French ;  but,  aa  is 
common  in  such  easesy  withdraw  is 
the  more  familiar  and  leas  dignified 
term.  An  army  retires  from  the  occn- 
pation  of  a  oountrr.  An  indiridual 
withdraws  on  finding  the  company 
oncongenial  to  him. 

SscEDB  (Lat.  wccidere.  to  withdraw) 
denotes  a  public  and  formal  act  of 
separation  from  a  bodj  with  which 
one  was  associated,  more  especially 
rsligioas  and  political  bodies. 

Abscond  (Lat.  ahteondtn,  to  hide 
away)  has  in  English  taken  an  intran- 
sitive sense  instead  of  the  transitiye 
sense  of  the  Latin.  It  is  to  go  into 
continoottS  retirement,  to  wiuidraw 
from  the  sight  and  intercourse  of 
men,  commonly  with  an  implied 
ftirtireness  of  purpose,  as  the  debtor 
or  the  offender  against  the  laws  ab- 
sconds to  aroid  detection.  Ray  speaks 
of  swallows  absconding  in  the  winter. 
Bentley  used  the  verb  actiyely. 

"  Nothing  diwoTerable  in  the  lunar  siir- 
•f a«e  U  erer  corered  uid  otecoiuicrf  from  ns 
1^  the  interpoeition  of  any  eloads  or  miste 
bnt  such  M  rise  firom  onr  own  globe.**— 
Bkhtlbt,  Sermoiu. 

RECEIPT.    RicB^rioN. 

Theoe  terms — ^both  derived  from  the 
Latin  rJJdfpere,  part,  receptw,  to  re- 
csnw — differ  in  the  applications  to 
which  usage  has  restricted  them. 

Rbcsipt  applies  to  inanimate  ob* 
ieots,  aa  being  simply  taken  into  pos- 
fession;  Reception,  to  persons,  and 
Co  such  objects  as  are  connected  with 
will  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
ffivers.  A  receipt  of  goods  is  acknow- 
ledged.  The  reception  of  farouri 
merits  gratitude.  "His  friend  met 
with  a  warm  reception.*'    1  acknow- 


ledge the  reoeipty  not  the 
a  letter. 

'  At  the  reeeipt  of  four  letter."— I 


*'  His  ffwujpCum  ie  here 
medal,  on  whieh  ooe  of  the 
him  hie  hand."— Adddon. 


RECLAIM.    Rbioem. 

To  Reclaim  (Fr.  r^clsawr,  to  eUnm 
book)  always  denotes  an  ertemal  in- 
ffuenoe,  such  as  the  exhortatiotts  and 
representations  of  friends. 

RaroBM  (Fr.  Hformer)  i 


implies  motives  sprmcing  1 
in.  A  man  reforms  himself,  and  re- 
claims his  neighbour.  Reclaim  is 
also  more  specific.  Refobm  is  of  the 
character  generally.  Reclaim  refiara 
to  some  specific  vice  or  error,  to  the 
latter  of  which  Refobm  does  not  appl  j 
so  forcibly.  Reclaim  has  also  a  more 
extended  aenae.  We  mar  be  reclaimed 
from  misery  or  error.  We  are  reformed 
only  fixjm  vice.  On  the  other  hand, 
individuals  are  reclaimed;  svstemsor 
institutioiis  also  are  reformed. 

"A  qnalifled  property  mav  cobeiet  in 
animale  feiw  natiuw  pa  iBdaetmm  ho> 
minis,  by  a  man's  rodniming  aad  ssakinf 
them  tame  by  art,  iadnetry,  aad  ednoa- 

tion."--BLAOKSTOXX. 

<«  Hub  shall  certainly  be  onr  portiim  as 
well  as  his,  unless  we  do  preTe&t  it  by  a 
qieedy  r^/brmotioii  of  our  hves.**— Shasp. 

RECLINE.    Repose.    Rest. 

To  Recline  (Lat.  r&HiMrs,  to  Ioom 
hatkwardt)  is  to  lean  back  tat 
port. 

Repose  (Fr.  Tvposer)  is  to  place 
one's  eelf  in  the  easiest  position  for 


sap- 


To  Rest  (Fr.  mtsr,  to  romnn)  is 
to  cease  fr^m  labour  or  exertion,  and 
may  be  in  a  standing  or  any  other 
posture. 

"  To  their  snpper  frnits  they  IbU. 
Nectarine    fruits,   which   the  eomplisBt 

boaghs 
Yielded  them  side-loog  as  they  satreefnie 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damask*d  with 

flowers.**  MiLTOV. 

The  word  Recline  in  the  above  ia  an 
adjective. 

"  So  forth  she  roie,  without  repooa  er  rut. 
Searching   all  lands,  and  each  wiBinftiBt 
part. 


[kecover] 

Followinf  the  gmdanoe  of  hnr  blinded 

gneet, 
Till  tbmt  to  the  aea-ooMt  mt  length  the  her 

addrest.'*  Spskskb. 

RECOGNIZE.      ACKNOWLEDOB. 

To  AcxNowLEDOB  18  oppofled  to 
keeping  back  or  concealing.  It  is  to 
STOW  our  knowledge,  where  that 
knowledge  had  been  previoosly  con- 
fined to  ourselves,  and  where  the 
STOwal  of  it  on  our  part  furnishes 
others  with  peculiar  and  complete 
evidence.  The  extent  to  which  ac- 
knowledgment fumifihes  knowledge 
to  others,  in  the  sense  of  information 
which  they  did  not  previously  possess, 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  To  acknow- 
ledge one's  obligations  for  the  kind- 
ness of  others,  is  little  more  than 
openly  to  express  them.  To  acknow- 
ledge one's  mult,  mav  or  may  not  im- 
ply that  it  was  not  known  to  others. 
To  acknowledge  a  secret  marriage,  is 
to  give  others  a  completeness  of  in- 
formation which  otherwise  they  had 
not  possessed.  The  difference  between 
acknowledge  and  Rkcoonizb  (Lat. 
reeognaseertf  to  know  again)  turns  on 
the  previous  state  of  our  own  minds. 
We  acknowledge  what  we  knew  dis- 
tinctly before,  though  we  did  not 
make  that  knowledge  public.  We 
recognize  what  we  saw  at  first  only 
indistinctltf.  That  which  we  recog- 
nise we  Icnow,  as  it  were,  anew,  and 
admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence 
which  it  brings.  A  person  is  recog- 
nised as  an  ambassador  when  he  pro- 
duces his  testimonials.  We  recognise 
a  friend  afler  a  long  absence  when  we 
have  had  time  to  i>ut  together  the 
ocular  evidence  of  his  identity.  We 
recognize  truths,  principles,  claims, 
and  the  like  when  such  grounds  for 
tibem  have  been  laid  before  us  as  we 
feel  we  cannot  reject.  Hence  acknow- 
ledgment is  for  tne  sake  of  others ;  re- 
cognition is  on  our  own  account.  In 
acknowledging  we  impart  knowledge ; 
in  recognizing  we  receive  it.  Ac- 
knowleogment  is  active,  recog^tion 
is  passive. 

"  Hang,  beg,  ttarre,  die  in  the  streets  i 
Far  by  my  seal   I'll  ne'er  aeknowiedge 

thee. 
Nor,  what  is  mere,  shall  never  do  thee 

good." 
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*'  Bnt  the  view  in  which  the  State  re- 
gards the  practice  of  morality  is  evidently 
seen  in  its  recoonition  of  that  famous  maxim 
by  which  penal  laws  in  all  eommnnities  are 
fuhioned  and  directed,  that  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  must  always  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  propensity  to  the  crime." — 

WARBUBTOK. 

RECOUNT.    Relate. 

These  terms  differ  in  the  character 
of  the  subject-matter.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  account  of  circumstances 
or  occurrences  is  common  to  both; 
but  we  Relate  (Lat.  r)tferre,  part 
riildtutf  to  bring  back)  generally  ;  we 
Recount  (Fr.  raeonter,  to  relate)  spe- 
cifically. Anything  which  has  oc- 
curred of  a  complex  character,  and  in 
order  of  occurrence,  may  be  related. 
We  recount  in  closer  detail  what  is 
personally  connected  with  ourselves 
and  matter  of  our  own  experience. 
We  relate  the  story  of  another's  ad- 
ventures ;  we  recount  our  own.  The 
term  Relate  is  also  broadly  applicable 
to  all  modes  of  connected  statements, 
as  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ; 
Recount  is  commonly  restricted  to 
word  of  mouth.  We  relate  things 
that  have  occurred ;  we  recount  them 
as  they  occurred.  We  ought  to  re- 
count fully,  and  to  relate  accurately. 
Nor  are  we  usually  said  to  recount 
matters  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
The  old  soldier  recounts  the  battles 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  may  re- 
late what  he  saw  an  hour  ago. 
**To  all  His  angels,  who  with  tme  ap- 
plause 
Eecotmt  His  praises.**  MiLTOir. 

"  Truth  she  relates  in  a  snblimer  strain 
Than   all    the   tales   the  boldest  Greeks 
could  feign."  Wallbb. 

RECOVER.  Retrieve.  Re- 
gain. 

Recover  is  the  O.  Fr.  recouvrer, 
from  the  lAt.  rhetipirdrey  to  reci}V€r, 

Retrieve  is  from  the  French  re- 
troutwr,  tojind  e^aiUf  It.  ritrovare.  We 
.are  said  to  recover  what  has  been 
accidentally  lost,  or  lost  from  wan 
of  reflexion ;  to  retrieve  that  the  loss 
of  which  is  more  distinctly  charge- 
able upon  us  as  a  fault.  A  man  loses 
his  purse,  and  by  assiduous  inquiry 
and  search  succeeds,  perhaps,  in  re- 
covering it.    He  retrieves  his  good- 
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name.  A  mui  ma^  recover  by  good 
.luck;  but  he  retrieyes  through  his 
own  exertions. 

Regain  (Fr.  regagnery  to  regain) 
-denotes  the  recoyery  of  what  is  of 
simple  and  obvious  value.  We  re- 
cover what  is  of  general,  even  indi- 
rect, advantage.  iVe  retrieve  what 
It  in  a  positive  loss  to  have  parted 
with.  We  regain  possessions ;  we  re- 
.triere  losses ;  we  recover  advantages. 

"  Thoogh  wicked  men  be  nnder  the  in- 
fluem-e  oftheir  corrupt  preTmiling  indina- 
.tiont,  in  the  ordinary  conrse  oftheir  lives, 
^et  at  lome  certain  aeasons,  and  especially 
in  the  absence  of  temptations,  tijeir  en- 
'«hauted  reason  and  understanding  may 
ricover  its  dnefbree  and  spring.*— watbr- 

X.AMO. 

"  There  is  mnch  to  be  done,  andoabtedly, 
^nd  mnch  to  be  retrieoed" — Bubkx. 

"  My  sool  attends  thy  voice ;  and  baaish'd 

Virtue 
fltrires  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind." 

J0H2I80H. 

RECTITUDE.    Justice. 
Rectitude  (Lat.  rtcHtiiUnemf 
-ttfxtightneUj  upri^himn)  is  conformity 
Ao  the  rule  of  right  in  principle  and 
practice. 

Justice  (Lat.  Justitia)  refers  more 
.especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  law 
.as  regards  the  treatment  of  others. 
Rectitude  is,  therefore,  in  one's  self; 
justice  is  on  account  ox  others.  Jus- 
tice is  by  moralists  sometimes  divided 
into — commutative,  which  assures  to 
every  man  what  is  his  own  in  fact 
or  by  promise;  distributive,  which 
.  deals  out  to  several  according  to  their 
.deserts;  and  general,  which  through 
any  channels,  though  not  strictly  com- 
mutative or  distrioutive,  carries  out 
the  ends  of  law,  as  in  the  government 
of  his  children  by  a  parent. 

"  Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of 
that  sinoerest  of  pleasures,  the  consciou»- 
ness  of  acting  right ;  for  rectitude  does  not 
sonsist  in  extensiveueM  of  knowledge,  but 
in  doinff  the  best  according  to  the  lights 
.aibrdeal "— 81UJ10H . 

'*  The  king-becoming  graces, 
.AMJutHce,  verity,  temperance,  and  stable- 

r  hare  Bo  relish  of  them." 

Shaxxspbaiuc 

REDRESS.    Reubp. 

Rboriss  (Fr.  "Kdreiisr,  to  straighten) 
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is,  literally,  the  bringing  back  Co  the 
right,  and  is  said  only  in  regard  to 
matters  of  right  and  justice;  while 
Relief  (Fr.  reiitf,  rttever,  to  ram 
anew)  is  said  of  the  lightening  of" 
anything  that  may  be  regarded  aa  of 
the  nature  of  a  burden,  as  pain,  in- 
convenience, obligation,  or  necessity. 
Power  and  justice  redress,  charity 
and  humanity  relieve. 

*•  Thus  haavenward  all  things  tend.  For 
all  were  once 

Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  re- 
stored. 

80  Ood  has  greatly  purposed;  Wbo  would 
else 

In  His  dishonour'd  works  Himself  endure 

Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  re- 
drea**  Cowpsa. 

"  The  inferior  ranks  of  peopte  no  longer 
looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done 
before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress, 
and  the  reUevert  of  their  iadigenoe." — 
SxiTH,  WeaUk  of  Nations, 

REEL.    Stagger.    Totter. 

Involuntary  and  unsteady  motion 
in  animate  beings  is  common  to  these 
terms. 

To  Reel  (connected  with  roll)  is  to 
move  in  such  a  way  as  to  border  on 
the  loss  of  equilibrium. 

To  Staoger  may  be  applied  to 
standing  aa  well  as  walking,  and  de- 
notes a  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
power  of  stancung  upright  (Dut. 
ttaggertn^  to  ttagger).  As  reeUing  is 
the  effect  of  force  or  misdirected 
movement,  as  in  intoxication,  so  stag- 
gering indicates  either  great  pres- 
sure, sa  of  a  burden,  or  unsteadiness 
of  brain,  and  oonsequent  weakaees. 

Totter  (Du.  touteren,  to  osciUate, 
noing :  Wedgwood)  is  the  indication 
of  weakness,  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  limbs,  and  is  applied,  as  the 
others  are  not,  to  what  is  inanimate; 
as,  a  building  tottering  to  its  fall. 

*'  They  reel  to  and  ttr  nd  Hagffcr  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  are  mm  their  wits*  end." 
—Eng.  J^alnu. 

**  Tottering  on  the  seat  of  elevation."— 
MUr. 

RE-ESTABLISH.  Restore. 
Repair.    Replace.    Rbhabilitats. 

Re-establish  (Fr.  r6tabUT)  aigni-. 
fies  properly  to  put  upon  a  former 
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ibodng,  to  restore  to  a  former  state ; 
Restore  ( Lat.  restaurart)^  to  reinstate 
a  things  in  its  integn^ity,  its  force,  its 
consideration,  and  condition ;  Repair 
-^  Lat.  r^rtry  to  mend),  to  give  back  to 
a  thing  its  form,  its  totality,  its  origi- 
nal aspect.  We  re-establiso  what  has 
been  overthrown,  ruined,  destroyed. 
One  restores  what  has  been  degraded, 
•disfigured,  dilapidated.  One  repairs 
what  has  been  spoilt,  damaged,  and 
deteriorated.  Like  the  rerb  establithf 
liowever,  we  do  not  speak  of  re-es- 
tablishing things  purely  material,  but 
things  which  have  the  nature  of  force, 
•order,  law,  continued  existence,  or 
operation.  The  others  are  capable  of 
a  purely  material  application.  We 
re-establish  that  which  had  lost  its 
influence  and  its  action.  We  restore 
that  which,  being  capable  of  variation, 
bas  lost  much  of  its  stability,  force, 
vigour,  activity,  or  excellence.  We 
repair  that  which  has  been  injuriously- 
affected  contrary  to  its  own  intrinsic 
perfection  or  the  established  order  of 
things.  We  are  also  said  to  repair 
the  evil  or  the  loss  itself. 

Replace  has  a  more  decided  mean- 
ing, that  of  putting  a  thin^  back  to 
the  place  firom  which  it  haa  been  re- 
fnoved.  It  mav  be  observed  that  the 
term  has  also  tne  meaning  of  furnish- 
ing a  substitute  for  what  has  altogether 
diiAp|>eared,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  original  is  lost. 

REFERENCE.    Relation. 

Both  these  words  are  formed  from 
ihe  Lat.  rfferrty  part,  rtlatus,  to  carrif 
baek,  but  express  different  aspects  of 
the  same  idea.  The  nlatwn  is  the 
fixed  connexion  recognized  as  exist- 
ing between  two  things  in  any  way. 

The  Reperencs  is  the  act  of  refer- 
riikg,  or  the  state  of  being  referred, 
ana  springs  out  of  the  case  and  the 
occasion.  Thus  the  reference  is  the 
specific  institution  of  a  mental  con- 
jnexion  which  ends  when  the  mind 
ceases  to  regard  the  relation,  while 
the  relation  is  inherent  and  perma- 
nent. Unless  Christianity  stood  re- 
lated to  the  forms  of  social  life,  we 
could  not  speak  of  it  in  reference  to 
alavery. 


REFORM.    Reformation*. 

Reformation  (Lat.  r^'ormare.  to 
shape  anew)  is  usually  employea  of 
matters  of  ^ve  moral  or  Dolitical 
importance  in  the  interests  ofnations 
and  the  character  of  individuals. 

Reform  is  oftener  applied  to  prac- 
tical details.  We  speak  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  morals  and  in  religion;  a 
reform  in  government  and  administra- 
tion or  management.  So  reform  is 
commonly  local  or  particular,  re- 
formation is  general.  An  organiza- 
tion, a  polity,  or  the  character  of  an 
individual,  may  need  reform  in  one  or 
more  particulars,  without  requiring 
such  a  radical  alteration  as  would  be 
implied  in  the  term  Reformation. 
Wnately  has  well  remarked, 

**  It  is  a  reoeat  eostom  to  tpeak  of  re- 
forming abases  ;  but  thb  is  an  unpropriety 
of  language.  Abases  may  be  remedied  or 
extirpatea,  bat  they  cannot  be  rrformed. 
In  the  same  way,  we  speak  improperly  of 
caring  diseases.  It  is,  correctly  speaking, 
the  patient  who  is  cared." 
Under  another  view,  Reformation 
and  Reform  also  differ  as  active  and 
passive.  Reformation  is  often  used 
in  tbe  sense  of  the  act  of  reforming ; 
Reform,  of  the  state  of  being  re- 
formed. A  reformation  may  be  g^ing 
on ;  a  reform  may  be  effected. 

"  This  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  apoo 
the  basineas  of  a  r^omuUion,  which  erery 
man  who  gave  himself  a  moment's  time 
to  think  most  be  satisfied  was  absolutely 
necessary." — PiTTj  ^i^peecA  on  Parliamenr 
tary  B^orm. 
**  What  vioe  has  it  subdued,  whose  heart 


By  rigour?  or  whom  laughed  into  r^f&rmf  ** 
Cowpbr. 

REFRACTORY.    Unruly.    Un- 

GOVERNABLE. 

Refractory  (Lat.  reFraetSriut,  ob- 
stinate) is  the  active  and  positive  con- 
dition of  Unruuness.  The  unruly 
child  is  simply  hard  to  keep  under 
rule.  The  refractory  child  perversely 
breaks  rule.  An  unruly  temper  or 
disposition  is  under  no  souna  prin- 
ciple of  control ;  a  refractory  temper 
rebels  against  it. 

Unoovernablb  (Latfil^rruire,  to 
steer,  to  govern)  denotes  Uiat  extreme 
of  refiractoriness  which  successfuUv 
sets  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  oontrol. 
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"  That  religion  thus  noned  «p  by  politi- 
ciau  might  be  erexy  way  compliant  with 
aad  obeeqnions  to  their  denons,  and  no  way 
mftatUtry  to  the  tame/'— Cudwobtk. 

'*  Who  alone  canet  order  the  amm/y  wills 
and  affeotiona  of  linftil  men."— .^li^^^icaii 
IHburgy, 

"Haughty  and  iM^oMniai20  spirite."— 

REFRESH.  Revive.  Renovate. 
Renew. 

Reprbah  (Fr.  tafraitihxT^to  cool^  re- 
freth)  denotes  the  renewal  of  whtt  is 
vital  or  vivid ;  as  to  refiresh  one  who 
is  faint,  or  a  colour  which  has  become 
faded. 

Revive  (lAt.  rhnvirtf  to  live  again) 
is  to  renew  that  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  vital  force,  or  maj  be  reg^arded  as 
analogous  to  it 

Renew  and  Renovate,  which  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
former  coming  to  us  through  the 
Frendi  neuj\  and  the  latter  urough 
the  Latin  novui,  nctc,  differ  in  being 
employed,  the  former  more  distinc- 
tively of  moral,  the  latter,  of  physical, 
subjects:  as,  to  renew  a  vow;  to  re- 
novate nirniture.  -All  involve  the 
idea  of  a  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  state.  Revive  and  Rrfrrsh 
belong  specially  to  animal  bodies. 
One  who  bad  fiunted  revives  when  the 
fimctions  of  life  return.  One  who  is 
weary  is  refreshed  when  those  func- 
tions are  performed  with  more  anima- 
tion ;  Refresh  thus  implying  an  in- 
ferior de^pree  of  antecedent  exhaustion 
to  that  implied  by  Revive.  Any- 
thing of  wnich  the  force  or  action 
has  lain  dormant  or  in  abeyance 
may  be  said  to  be  revived,  as  a  cus- 
tom, a  claim,  a  practice.  In  this  ap- 
plication, Revive  belongs  rather  to 
things  external,  Renew,  to  thingH  in- 
temaly  to  one's  self.  To  renew  a  cus- 
tom, would  mean  a  custom  of  one's 
own ;  to  revive  a  custom,  would  indi* 
cate  that  others  besides  one's  self  are 
interested.  Dormant  energies,  and 
even  weakened  impressions  are  said 
to  be  revived.  Renovate  never  im- 
plies any  cessation  or  interval  of  time ; 
whereas  Renew  is  often  employed  of 
the  taking  up  of  what  has  been  sus- 
pended. 

"  la  order  to  keep  the  mind  ia  repair,  it 


is  necetniy  to  replace  and  rtfretken  those 
impreeeions  of  Natnie  which  are  condau- 
ally  wearing  away."— Bbtholds. 

"  Groee  eorraptione  of  the  Chrietiaa  doe- 
trine,  which  the  caprice  and  raaity  of  thia 
licentions  age,  have  revived  rather  than 
prodnced.'*~n»HOP  HoBSunr. 

"  All  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.**  Thoxsov. 

"  The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  Co 
let  for  leases  of  lires  retuwabU  at  pleasare.** 

^^WDT. 

REFUSE.  Decline.  Deny.  Re- 
ject.   Repel.    Rbbufp.     Repclsb. 

Refuse  (Fr.  r^tutr,  Lat.  rrfidare^ 
to  push  back)  indicates  the  expreftsioa 
of  an  unwillingness  to  nant  what 
others  desire,  request,  or  demand. 

Decline  (Lat  dectinare,  to  bend 
away  from)  is  a  gentle  yet  determined 
refusal  to  act  in  a  manner  proposed^ 
and  most  commonly  from  motives  of 
consideration  or  prudence.  We  maj 
decline  what  is  advantageous  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  what  is  desired  hj 
others. 

We  Deny  (  Fr.  d^ier,  Lat.  den<^dre) 
what  is  desired  of  us  by  others,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  in  which  denial  ia 
opposed  to  affirmation. 

We  Reject  (Lat.  ratcSre,  part,  re- 
JBctutf  to  cast  back)  what  is  strongly 
opposed  to  our  taste,  judgment,  or  m- 
ciination. 

We  Repel  (Lat.  rUpellere,  to  drtur 
back)  what  others  press  upon  us. 

Rebuff  (It.  ribuffo,  rebuffs  reproof) 
denotes  such  a  refusal  or  repelling  as 
by  its  decisive  character  inflicts  a. 
shock  upon  the  other  party — refusal 
that  maV  be  felt.  To  repel  is  to  re* 
j  ect  with  violence,  to  rebuff  is  to  refuse 
with  contempt. 

To  Repulse,  another  form  of  Repel 
(Lat.  r^lUrty  rlptiltw)  is  effectually 
to  repel,  to  force  back  upon  anotbo* 
his  own  advances,  overtures,  ap- 
proaches, efforts,  attacks.  Only  the 
movements  of  intelligent  agents  are 
repulsed,  while  natural  or  mechanical 
forces  may  be  repelled 

Entreaties,  invitations,  are  refused, 
proposals  are  declined,  requests  and 
p<ititions  are  denied,  propositions  and 
counsels  are  rejected,  advances  are  re- 
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pelled,  importonities  rebuffed,  attacks 
repulsed. 

«*  Complete  to  have  diieorered  «ad  repmUed 
'Wb9J;ever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend,** 
Milton. 

"A  llmt  refusal  on  his  (their  prince's) 
put  rednees  them  to  the  melaneholfalter- 
iwtiTe  of  eontinoinff  to  submit  to  one  grie- 
Tanre  a?.**,  to  stand  exposed  to  the  other 
danger,  or  of  freeing  themseWes  from  both 
without  his  consent/* — BoLiNGBBOKB. 

"He  (Evelyn's  father)  was  a  stndioos 
dediner  of  honours  and  titles." — Eybltit. 
"  Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  do 

spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat   loudly   sweep  the 

string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain  and  eoy  excuse.** 
MiLTOir. 

"  For  always  the  weakest  part  of  man- 
kind are  the  most  suspicious ;  the  less  they 
understand  things  the  more  designs  they 
imagine  are  laid  for  them,  and  the  best 
counsels  are  soonest  rejected  by  them." — 
SminreFUEBT. 

"  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attraetea  each  other  strongly."— Mao- 

▲UlAT. 

**  Marralling  that  he  who  had  nerer  heard 
•nch  speeches  from  any  knight  should  be 
thus  rebufied  by  a  woman ;  and  that  marvel 
made  him  hear  out  her  speech."— SiDNBT, 


REITERATE.    Repeat. 

To  Repeat  (Lat.  r^tere)  is  no 
more  than  to  do  or  saj  what  one  has 
already  said  or  done ;  and  this  once 
again  or  oftener  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  Reztbr  ate  (  Lat.  rtXthvtiOf  subst. 
from  obs.  r^Urar§)  is  to  do  this  in 
a  fixed  and  determined  way,  hence 
naturally,  thoueh  not  necessarily,  to 
exhibit  one's  aetermination  by  fre- 
quency of  the  same  words  or  act.  He 
who  repeats  is  often  content  with 
repeating  the  substance,  he  who  re- 
iterates IS  led  by  his  obstinacy  to  re- 
peat in  exact  form. 

RELUCTANT.  Averse.  Ad- 
▼ebse.    Unwilung. 

RBLi7CTAMT(Lat.re£uetan^tifitrt/^£(6 
ogainMt)  is  a  term  of  the  will,  which, 
as  it  were,  strug^gles  against  the  deed, 
and  relates  always  to  questions  of  ac- 
tion. 

Aybrsb  (Lat.  ttvertuty  turned  av)ay 
from)  is  a  term  of  the  nature  or  dis- 
poeition,  and  relates  to  objects  or  to 


actions,  as  a  matter  of  taste.  It  indi- 
cates a  settled  sentiment  of  dislike,  as 
reluctance  is  specific  in  reg^d  to 
acts. 

Adtbrsb  ([Lat.  advertusf  opposed  to) 
denotes  actiye  opposition  and  hos- 
tility, as  a  matter  of  judgment.  Un- 
willing is  the  widest  of  all,  and  ex- 
presses no  more  than  decided  dis- 
inclination. It  is,  however,  the 
weakest  term  of  all,  and  refers  to 
action  only. 

"Well,  says  I,  since  it  must  be  u>,  Jiere 
is  my  arm  ;  but  I  go  half  reluctantly^  for  I 
like  this  place  so  well,  I  could  be  content 
to  live  here  always.*'— Search,  Light  of 
Nature. 

Averse  is  only  predicated  of  beings  of 
intelligence  and  will.  Adverse  may  be 
employed  even  of  physical  influences, 
as  adverse  winds.  When  predicatea 
of  persons.  Adverse  is  mucn  stronger 
than  Averse.  The  man  who  is  aveise 
to  a  measure  only  dislikes  it,  and  may 
still  perhaps  adopt  it.  He  who  is  ad- 
verse to  it,  thinks  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  do  all  he  can  to  oppose  and  prevent 
it. 

"Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore 
prosperity  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endure 
an  advene  fortune."— Southet. 

"Nature  is  so  ikr  from  producing  it 
(rirtue)  that  it  yieldeth  mighty  obstacles 
and  resistanees  to  its  birth,  there  being  in 
the  best  dispositions  much  averseneu  m>m 
good,  and  great  proneness  to  evil."— Barp 

ROW. 

"  Which  deferring,  as  it  must  needs  he 
the  argument  of  an  evil  man,  and  an  indi- 
cation of  wnvilUngness  to  live  worthily,  so 
it  can  serve  really  no  prudent  end  to  which 
it  can  fallaciously  pretend."— Bishop  Tat- 

LOB. 

REMAINDER.  Rest.  Rem- 
nant.    Residue. 

Rbm AiNDER  (tee  Remain)  is  not  so 
general  as  Rest  (Fr.  rester,  to  stop  or 
remain\  which  is  indeed  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms,  and  de- 
notes, universally,  that  which  remains 
or  is  left  after  the  Mparation  of  a  part 
or  parts,  whether  in  fiict  or  contem- 
plation, and  may  be  so  as  the  result  of 
circumstances  or  purposely.  The  re- 
mainder is  the  rest  under  certain  con- 
ditions, most  commonly  the  smaller 
part  which  remains  after  the  greater 
part  has  been  taken  away.  It  is  also 
u  u 
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more  applicable  to  mental  and  moral, 
Rest  to  physical,  matters. 

Remnant  (Lat.  rhnitnirty  to  stay  be- 
hind) has  in  itself  much  the  same 
meaning;  as  Remainder,  of  which  it  is 
only  another  form,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  implied  process  which  preceded 
the  leavmg;,  which,  in  the  case  of 
remnant,  is  that  of  use,  consumption, 
or  waste.  1 1  is  commonly  a  wry  small 
part. 

Residue  (Lat.  r^iULuiUf  riMtre,  to 
remain  behind)  is  that  part  which  has 
not  been  disposed  of:  that  is,  either 
purposely  omitted  to  oe  used,  or  un- 
touched by  a  previous  process  of  dis- 
tribution or  use.  Neitner  Remnant, 
Remainder,  nor  Residue  can  be  em- 
ployed, like  Rest,  to  express  the  result 
of  purpose. 
*'  Scarce  seren,  the  thin  remainder  of  my 

fleet,     . 
From  storms  preserved,  within  yoar  har- 
bour meet  "         Drydbn,  yirgil. 

It  is  possible  that  the  rest  may  be  the 
larger  part,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
others  it  is  the  smaller.  Out  of  a  com- 
pany of  twenty,  for  instance,  it  mio^ht 
nappen  that  one  should  give  expression 
to  a  particular  opinion,  and  that  all 
the  1-est  should  dissent  from  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  remainder  would  im- 
ply a  minority,  and  the  remnant  a 
$maU  minority. 

"  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers.*' 
— Stillikqflkkt. 

"  The  remnant  shall  return,  even  the 
remjumt  of  Jacob,  unto  the  mightj  God. 
For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  re- 
tvxn."-- Enfflish  Bible. 

"He  hnnieth  part  thereof  in  the  Are, 
wit  h  part  thereof  he  eateth  flesh,  he  roasteth 
roast,  and  is  satisfied.  Yea,  he  wurmeth 
himself,  and  saith,  Ahal  I  am  warm,  I 
have  seen  the  fire.  And  the  retidue  thei«of 
he  maketh  a  god.**-  Ibid, 

REMISSION.  Absolution.  Par- 
don.    Grace. 

Grace  (Lat.  gratia)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term  under 
which  the  rest  are  included. 

Pardon  (Fr.  jiMrdon)^  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  lurisprudenoe,  is  the 
grace  accorded  by  the  Prince  to  one 
who,  though  implicated  in  an  afiair, 
is  yet  not  tne  author  of  it,  nor  an  ac- 


SYNONYMS  [remission] 

complice.    It  is  then  the  grace  of  not 
punishing  the  innocent. 

Remission  (Lat  rhnittibnem)  is  the 
grace  which  is  accorded  to  one  who 
has  committed  an  involuntary  murder, 
or  has  killed  another  while  defendm^r 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  grace  extended 
to  the  unfortunate,  or  to  the  hapless 
exerciser  of  his  own  right.  There  waa 
also  another  act  called  the  abolition ^ 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  arbi- 
trary pardon  of  one  in  absolute  power 
extended  to  a  crime  irremissible  in  it- 
self:  a  robbery  of  justice. 

Absolution  (LAUabsblutionem)  is  a 
judgment  by  which  an  accused  person 
IS  declared  innocent,  or  reinstated  as 
such. 

In  common  language,  the  proper 
idea  of  Remission  is  that  of  forb^ana^ 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  in- 
flict a  penalty.  One  remits  a  penalty 
or  a  debt  either  wholly  or  in  part.  That 
of  absolution  is  the  loosinff  or  freeini^ 
the  accused  from  the  bonos  by  whini 
he  was  tied.  The  exact  force  of  abso- 
lution is  expressed  in  a  prayer  of  the 
English  Liturgy,  which  contains  these 
words :  *  *  though  we  be  tied  and  bound 
with  the  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the 
pitifulness  of  Thy  great  mercy  loose 
us."  That  of  pardon  is  to  grant  the 
entire  remission  of  a  fault  which  one 
has  a  right  to  punish  as  a  superior,  or 
an  offence  which  one  is  in  a  position 
to  resent,  so  that  it  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  be  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed. 
It  is  literally  to  give  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  without  any  reserre.  That 
of  ^ce  is  the  accordance  of  a  pardon 
entirely  gratuitous,  so  as  to  receive 
the  ofienaer  to  grace  or  farour.  Re- 
mission is  an  act  of  moderation,  aboli- 
tion of  a  tyrant's  favour,  absolution  of 
a  just  or  propitious  judge;  pardon  is 
an  act  of  clemency  or  generosity,  and 
grace  of  affection  or  goodness.  Re- 
mission is  opposed  to  exaction,  aboli- 
tion to  justice,  absolution  to  con- 
demnation, pardon  to  punishment, 
grace  to  the  rigour  of  justice.  The 
sinner,  by  the  remission  of  his  sins,  is 
freed  from  rendering  account  of  them. 
The  abolition  of  them  deals  with  them 
as  if  he  had  never  committed  them. 
By  absolution  he  is  loosed  in  hearen 
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and  earth.  By  pardon,  he  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  punishment.  Bv  grace, 
he  is  restored  to  the  favour  ot  God. 

REMOVE.    Move. 

We  Move  (Lat.  mihere)  when  we 
alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  posi- 
tion of  an  object,  or  even  cause  an 
internal  motion  of  its  parts ;  we  Re- 
move (Lat.  r^mthere)  when  we  take  it 
away  bodily. 

RENEGADE.  Apostate.  Re- 
cusant. 

These  terms  both  express  one  who 
has  deserted  his  faith,  his  professed 
principles,  or  his  party. 

The  Apostate  (Gr.  airflc-r«Tnc,  lite- 
rally^  one  who  stands  off  or  away)  is  a 
religious  Renegade  (Low  Lat.  rene- 
gatusy  from  r^negarey  to  deny\  and  the 
renegade  is  a  political  apostate.  An 
apostate  denies  his  former  faith;  a 
renegade  deserts  his  former  policy. 

Recusant  (Lat.  reciisantem,  rrfut' 
ingy  rejecting)  is  a  historical  term,  and 
has  been  applied  in  English  history  to 
those — ^mostly  Roman  Catholics — who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  kins's  su» 
premacy  in  things  ecclesiastical. 

RENOWNED.    Famous. 

A  person  cannot  be  Renowned  (Fr. 
renomm^)  but  for  great  and  illustrious 
deeds;  while  he  maybe  FAMOi's(Lat. 
famosuSyfamouSf  infamous)  for  this  and 
also  for  some  incident  of  importance 
which  is  associated  with  him,  out  does 
not  of  necessity  betoken  anv  greatness 
of  character ;  as,  '*  Empedocles  is  fa- 
mous for  having  been  swallowed  by  a 
volcano,  and  Tarquin  for  having  been 
expelled  from  R!ome."  Those  only 
are  renowned  who  are  principals  in 
great  actions.  The  history  of  the  fa- 
mous is  commonly  better  known  than 
tliat  of  the  renowned.  Joan  of  Arc  is 
more  renowned  than  known.  No 
moral  worth  is  implied  in  renown, 
though  persons  may  be  renowned  for 
virtue.  Renown  is  emphatically  the 
preservation  from  oblivion.  Things  as 
well  as  persons  may  be  renowned. 
ClhamDagne  is  renowned  for  its  wine. 
The  iaea  of  renown  is  conspicuous 
and  celebrated  success. 
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"  He  WAS  a  wight  of  high  renown." 
Shakespeabs. 
"  Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famout  to  live  lonir.** 
JbiT: 

REPAIR.     Reparation. 

Repair  (  Fr.  reparer,  to  repair^  mendy 
Lat.  r'epdrare,  to  prepare)  is  the  result 
of  which  Reparation  is  the  process. 
A  bridge,  for  instance,  is  unoergoine 
a  process  of  reparation  till  it  is  placed 
in  a  condition  of  repair.  Repair,  too, 
is  a  physical  process ;  reparation  is  a 
moral  action.  Repair  is  always  phy- 
sical or  analogous  in  its  use ;  repara- 
tion is  purely  moral.  We  speak  of 
repairing  a  house,  a  road,  a  bridge,  or. 
analogously,  of  repairing  shatterea 
fortunes;  hut  of  making  reparation 
for  injury  and  wrong  to  the  characters 
of  others. 

"  Sank  down,  and  •ouffht  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fellon  me." 

McLTOir. 
"I  am  .sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have 
given  by  my  loose  writings,  and  made  what 
reparation  I  am  able."~DRrDsr. 

REPARATION.  Restitution. 
Restoration. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  undoing 
of  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  Reparation 
(see  above)  relates  to  moral  injury; 
Restitution,  to  the  wrongful  depri- 
vation of  property.  A  man  who  has 
stolen  a  sum  of  money  from  another 
will  be  compelled,  if  convicted,  and 
his  circumstances  permit  it,  to  make 
restitution  (Lat.  restUuerey  to  restore). 
If  injury  has  been  done  to  a  man's  re- 
putation, the  injurer  mav  find  it  hard, 
even  if  he  should  be  willing,  to  make 
adequate  reparation. 

Restoration  (Lat. r^staurare,  tore- 
store)  differs  in  denoting  the  specific 
giving  back  of  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  Restitution  of  stolen 
property  may  be  made  by  paying  its 
value  in  money.  Restoration  implies 
the  giving  back  of  the  articles  stolen. 

"  Mo  discords  and  mo  jealousies 
Mo  mnrmures  and  mo  novelries 
And  also  mo  dissimulations 
And  eke  fained  reparations." 

Chaucer. 
*'  On  a  conviction  of  larceny  in  particular 
the  prosecutor  shall  hare  resUtution  of  his 
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•oocb  by  Tirtne  of  th«  ftatiito  21  Brarj 
vm.  e.  ll."— Bl^OMTOH*. 

•' If  I  kare  done  mt  wrongto anj man, 
I  nttore  fourfold.-— Jfcv/i«A/WWe. 

REPARTEE.  Retobt. 
Repaetxb  (Fr.  wparti^.a r^ovndar) 
i«  a  far  leas  grave  word  than  Retort 
(Lat.  riiorquify  part,  retorfttf,  to  twist 
back  again^  to  r§tort)  being  reatricted 
to  meaning  a  sharpy  ready,  and  wittjp 
replj;  whUe  Retort  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters more  earnest,  as  arguments,  accu- 
aationa,  and  the  hke. 

"  A  maa  x«nowii«d  for  reparUe 
Will  saldom  leniple  to  make  firee 
With  firiendship's  ftoett  feoling.** 

CSOWPBS. 

«« I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  conr- 

tiei's beard;  he  Mnt  me  word,  if  I  said  his 

baaid  was  not  cut  well,  lu)  was  in  the  mind 

it  was.  ThisUcaUed  the  retort  conrteons.'* 


In  Repartee  there  is  more  of  wit; 
in  Retort  there  is  more  of  logic.  Re- 
partee throws  hack  a  joke  upon  the 
joker ;  retort  throws  back  the  issues 
of  an  argument  upon  the  arguer.  It 
iM  plain  that  the  same  thing  maj  often 
be  called  a  repartee  or  a  retort.  Many 
a  serious  thing  is  said  in  jest.  A  re- 
partee which  veils  argument  under 
wit  is  a  retort,  and  of  a  very  effective 
kind. 

REPEAT.  Rehearse.  Recite. 
Recapitulate. 

Of  these,  Repeat  (Lat.  ripH^re)  ia 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  tm- 
plicable  both  to  actions  and  words, 
the  rest  onlj;  to  words.  Again,  we 
may  repeat  single  words,  or  even  in- 
articulate sounds.  We  apply  the 
other  terms  only  to  many  words  con- 
secutiveJy.  And  again,  we  may  re- 
peat that  which  originally  came  from 
ourselves  as  well  as  that  which  came 
from  others. 

Rehearse,  lit.  to  harrow  over  a^ain 
(Fr.  ft#ri«,  a  harrow)  conveys  the  idea 
of  solemnity  or  exactness  in  utterance. 
We  rehearse  as  before  an  audience 
and  in  detail  that  which  it  is  of  public 
intereit  to  listen  to.  A  rehearsal  may 
be  subsequent  or  preliminary. 

We  Recite  (Lat.  r&^tarc,  to  read 
out  publicly)  when  our  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  exact  words  of 
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another.  Rehearsal  ai^Uee  equally 
to  deeds  and  words:  recital,  naore 
directly  to  words,  and  to  deeds  only 
as  already  committed  to  some  form  of 
relation. 

Recapitulate  (Lat.  rtcitffUtUirey 
to  go  over  the  headingt,  cdpdi&la,  pL 
ttgatn)  is  to  go  over  again,  as  the 
principal  things  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  in  a  concise  and 
summary  manner,  for  the  purpo*:^  of 
refreshing  the  memory  of  the  hearers, 
whether  Uie  original  statement  or  ex- 
position were  our  own  or  another's. 

"Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  booka  that  I 
have  read,  and  poems  of  aome   eeleetetk 
Mends  which  I  hare  liked  to  charge  my 
memory  with." — ^Bkk  Jobbos. 
"  Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  oar  stage 

refine. 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design; 
Bnt  whef«'8  a  second  ViigU  to  reheano 
Our  hero's  glory  in  his  epic  verse  ?  " 

BOCHSSTSR. 

"  From  this  time  ftwwards,  I  pxesnme^ 
the  Athanasian  Creed  has  been  hooonred 
with  a  public  redtal  among  the  other 
sacred  hymns~and  Chnroh  offices  all  over 
the  weet.''^WA.TKRLAjn>. 

"Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why 
ereedswere  no  larger  nor  more  explicit, 
being  bnt  a  kind  of  reeapitylation  of  what 
the  catechnmens  had  been  taught  more  at 
large,  the'  main  heads  whereof  were  com- 
mitted to  memory, and  publicly  recited»naA 
so  became  a  creed.'* — Ihid. 

REPENTANCE.  Penitewce. 
Compunction.  CoNTarriON.  Re- 
morse.   Regret. 

Repentance  (Fr.  repentance,  re- 
pentir,  to  repent)  is  a  practical  state 
of  mind,  involving,  with  the  sorrow 
for  past  acts,  the  resolution  to  avoid 
them  for  the  future-;-deep  Regret 
and  renunciation  heing  comhined. 
Penitence  is  the  same  thing,  with  a 
less  general  and  more  theological  ap- 
plication. Repentance  may  nave  re- 
spect to  our  worldly  interests ;  peni- 
tence, to  the  state  of  the  soul.  It  is 
even  possihle  to  repent  having  done  a 
good  thing;  as^  for  instance,  kindness 
to  another,  which  has  been  abused. 

O)MPUNCTi0N  (Lat.  compunctus, 
pricked  with  remorte)  is  a  warnin|;  of 
the  conscience  against  the  act,  which, 
however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  so  often  accompanies  its 
commission.    Compunction  may  pre- 
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«ede  or  follow  the  act ;  the  rest  only 
follow  it 

Contrition  (Lat.  eont^h^f  part. 
contrtUUy  to  bruue)  is  a  continuous 
state  of  grief  and  self-condemnation, 
which  has  not  found  relief  in  action, 
fuid  is  a  mere  painful  condition  of  the 
conscience,  either  in  regard  to  a  Bpe> 
dfic  act  or  to  past  conduct  generally. 
Compunction  may  he  for  the  present ; 
but  contrition  is  always  for  tne  past. 
Contrition  may  he  either  specific  or 
general.  Compunction  is  always  spe- 
cific. 

Remobse  (Ft.  remordty  Lat.  ritmor' 
dtrty  to  bitt  again)  is  the  strongest 
form  of  compunction  for  the  past ;  a 
ffnawing  anguish  occasioned  by  re- 
flection  upon  a  past  deed  or  course. 
Neither  compunction  nor  remorse  de- 
note that  ^nuine  regret  of  wrong- 
doing for  Its  own  sake  which  is  ex- 
press by  Contrition. 

ReoRET  (Fr.  regret,  from  regretter, 
formerly  regreter,  meaning:  to  pity) 
does  not  carry  with  it  either  the 
energy  of  remorse  or  the  sacredness 
of  contrition,  or  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  repentance. 

**WbAt  this  repentance  w»s  which  the 
new  eovenaat  xvaoired  aa  one  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  performed  b/  all  thoee  who 
shonld  roeeiTo  the  benefltn  of  that  corenant, 
is  plain  in  the  Scripture  to  be  not  only  a 
sorrow  for  sins  past«  bat  (what  Is  a  natural 
consequence  of  snch  sorrow,  if  it  be  real)  a 
turning  ftvm  them  into  a  new  and  contrary 
life."— Locks. 

"  Hearen  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penilenee. 
For  Hearen  can  judge  itpenitencehe  true." 

DSTDKir. 

**  Sepentanee  extorted  firam  us  by  the 
l>rospect  of  death  can  be  only  a  sorrow  for 
sin,  perhaps  rendered  more  passionate  by 
our  present  fears.  And  this  being  only 
sorrow  and  oompunt^ion,  and  perhaps  a 
good  resolution,  it  is  plain  that  still  these 
•re  only  the  steps  in  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  and  not  complete  repentance  in  all 

iU  ptf  tS.*'— HOADLT. 

"  If  the  sorrow  arise  merely  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,  it  is  railed,  in  the  lan- 

Snage  of  the  schools,  attrition,  and  is 
eemed  the  lowest  and  least  honourable 
species  of  repentance ;  if  from  a  desire  to 
please  God,  and  a  tender  sense  of  baring 
offended  so  |^ood  a  Father,  it  b  styled  con- 
trition, and  18  of  a  more  generous  and  noble 
kind."— Bishop  Hobnb. 

"  When  remorse  is  blended  with  the  fear 
-of  punishment,  and  arises  to  despair*  it 


constitutes  the  supreme  wrefeehednest  o 
the  mind.''->CoGAK. 
"  Alike  regretUd  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies.*' 

POPK,  Homer. 
We  even  apply  the  term  Rsorst  to 
circumstances  over  which  we  have 
had  no  control ;  as,  any  untoward  oc- 
currence; the  absence  of  friends  or 
their  loss.  When  connected  with 
ourselves,  it  relates  rather  to  unwise 
acts  than  to  wrong  or  sinful  ones  ;  as, 
foolish  or  rash  conduct,  carelessness, 
the  loss  of  opportunities,  and  the  Uke, 
and  may  be  entirely  selfish.  Contri- 
tion is  the  spontaneous  grief  which  is 
felt  hj  a  heart  touched  by  the  sense 
of  baring  offended  against  God  in  sin 
and  evil.  Aepentanoe  is  the  bitter 
yet  wholesome  reflexion  of  a  scrupu- 
lous mind  dwelling  on  some  repr»> 
hensible  act  performed.  Remone  is 
the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  con- 
science. 

REPERTORY.    RsposiToaY. 

The  object  of  a  Repository  (LaI. 
rtp'6iUorium)  is  the  safety  and  preser^ 
ration  of  the  articles  laid  up ;  the  ob- 
ject of  a  Repertory  (Lat.  rinert'b' 
rium)  is  to  have  them  so  storea  that 
they  may  be  readily  available. 

REPETITION.    Tadtology. 

The  latter  stands  to  the  former  as 
species  to  genus.  Not  every  Repe- 
tition (Lat.  r^t^re,  to  repeat)  is 
Tautology  (Gr.  ravrokcyU  ;  re  Ivro, 
the  mme  thing j  and  \iytiy,  to  eay).  Re- 
petition may  be  often  necessary,  justi- 
fiable, and  effectire.  Tautology  is 
such  repetition  as  is  none  of  tnese, 
and  is  therefore  vain  and  tiresome. 

"Our  long-tongued  ehatterers  do, after 
a  sort,  wound  and  weary  the  ears  of  their 
hearers  by  their  tautologies  and  vain  repe^ 
titions  of  the  same  things.**— HoLLAKD, 
PbUarch, 

REPREHENSION.    Reproof. 

Blame  is  involved  in  both  terms, 
but  more  mildly  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  former  (Lat.  r^rii- 
hendcref  to  blame)  denotes  little  more 
than  an  expression  of  blame;  the 
latter  is  its  authoritative  expression. 
Many  misht  express  reprehension 
who  woula  not  think  themselres  en- 
titled to  administer  reproof. 
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Reprxhension  may  be  indirect; 
Rbproop  is  personal  and  direct  (Lat. 
rJfprMort,  to  reorovtj  condemn).  A 
master  of  a  school  maT  be  repre- 
bended  by  the  parents  of  his  scholars ; 
while  he  visits  the  scholars  themselres 
with  reproofs. 

•*  Foolnh  rqtrehention 
Qf&Qltyi 


**  Those  best  eaa  bear  reproof  that  merit 
praise,"— Pope. 

REPRESENT.    Remonstrate. 

The  literal  sense  of  Represent 
(Lat.  reprcwntors)  is  to  make  once 
more  present,  to  brings  ag^ain  before 
the  eyes ;  that  of  Remonstrate  (Lat. 
re-  and  tnanstraref  to  show)  is  to  exhibit 
anew,  to  adrertise  again'  in  a  forcible 
manner.  In  its  present  acceptation  Re- 
present implies  a  modest  and  gentle 
patting  forward  of  grounds  of  action 
or  change  of  opinion,  intention,  or 
conduct;  Remonstrate  implies  an  ex- 
hibition, with  more  or  less  of  force,  of 
duties  or  obligations  for  the  purjXMe 
of  dissuading  one  or  recallmg  him 
from  a  false  step.  You  represent  to 
me  what  I  seem  to  forget.  You  re- 
monstrate with  me  on  what  I  ouf^ht 
to  respect  Representation  carries 
instruction,  counsel,  advice.  Re- 
monstrance adds  to  these  elements  of 
warning  and  of  censure.  Your  repre- 
sentation tends  to  clear  up  my  views, 
your  remonstrance  to  correct  my  con- 
duct. Remonstrance  supposes  an 
actual  wrong,  representation  may 
possibly  turn  upon  a  matter  of  im- 
policy, or  a  course  of  conduct  which 
18  simply  undesirable.  One  may  use 
representation  where  the  relative  con- 
dition of  another  may  deter  us  from 
the  exercise  of  remonstrance.  In- 
direct and  apparently  casual  informa- 
tion is  often  the  most  efficacious 
mode  of  representation,  while  a  grave 
silence  may  amount  to  a  strong  and 
perhaps  the  only  available,  remon- 
strance. 

REPRESENTATIVE.  Deputy. 
Dbleoatb. 

These  all  denote  persons  employed 
to  act  on  behalf  of  others.  The  ap- 
pointment makes  the  Deputy  (Ft. 
drputi) ;  the  being  sent  elsewhere  to 
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act  makes  the  Delegate  ( Lat.  dele» 
gare.  to  §end  to  a  placty  part  delegatus . ; 
the  faithful  transmission,  or,  literally, 
pretenting  again^  of  the  will  or  sense  of 
the  constituent  body  makes  the  Re- 

present  ATIVE. 

"  In  80  Iwge  a  state  as  onrs,  it  is  there- 
fore very  wisely  contrived  that  the  people 
shonld  do  that  by  their  rtpretentatxrts 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  pcorform  in  per- 
»oia~~repre$entatives  choaen  by  a  nnmbes 
of  minnte  and  separate  districts,  wfaereia 
all  the  voters  are,  or  easily  may  be,  di»- 
tingoished."— Blacrstons. 

"Our  Saviour  pleads  oxxr  cause  and 
manages  oar  afbirs  there,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  His  Deputy  and  Yiee-gerent, 
doth  it  here."— Sharp. 

"  The  bbhops  beioj^  generally  addicted 
to  the  former  superstition,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  them  under  so  arbitrary 
a  power  as  that  subiected  them  to;  ftr 
they  hereby  held  their  bishoprics  only  dvi^ 
ing  the  king's  pleasure,  and  were  to  ezer- 
eise  them  as  his  ddegatea  in  his  oMne,  and 
by  his  authority."— BUR:rBT. 

REPRESS.     Restrain.     Sup- 


Repress  (Lat  f^tptHmtTBy  part.  r«- 
preisus),  literally,  to  press  back,  is 
applied  to  matters  of  feeling,  as  to 
emotions  which  tend  to  manifest 
themselves  in  outward  expression. 

Restrain  (Lat  restring^n)  bears 
reference,  not  so  much  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  impulse  as  the  im- 
pulse itself.  He  restrains  his  feelings 
who  does  not  allow  them  to  rise  1^ 
yond  a  certain  pitch;  he  represses 
them  who  allows  no  expression  of 
them  by  word  or  looks. 

Suppress  (Lat.  supprimere^  part 
nippresfiw,  to  press  dotcn,  to  put  a  stop 
to)  is  total,  while  Repress  may  be 
partial,  and  denotes  a  more  complete 
overcoming,  or  a  keeping  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  show  itself;  as,  to  suppress  a 
rebellion,  in  the  first  instance ;  or  a 
correspondence,  in  the  second.  On 
the  otoer  hand,  an  unseemly  expres- 
sion or  manifestation  of  opinion,  as  in 
the  plaudits  of  a  law  court,  is  said  ta 
be  repressed. 

"  And  no  doubt  orergrowthey  wou]d,and 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  were  they 
not  repressed  and  withstood  by  good  has- 
bandne."— HoiXAlTD's  Fliny, 

*'  The  suppressum  of  idolatry  in  the  Bo- 
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man  Empire,  mnd  the  ettubliihment  of  the 
Christian  Church  upon  its  mine  was  an 
event  the  most  wonderfnl  in  the  Gtentile 
world,  to  which  nothing  but  the  power  of 
God  was  adequate."— Bishop  Horslbt. 

"And  with  these  sayiafls  scarce  re- 
strained thej  the  people  that  thejr  had  not 
done  saerlttce  unto  them."— JSh^/uA  Bible. 

REPRIEVE.    Respite. 

These  words  are  used  in  common  in 
the  sense  of'  a  temporary  relief  from 
any  pressore,  burden,  or  trouble. 

The  Reprieve  (O.  Fr.  repreuvery 
lAt.  ritpr}ibdrty  to  disaliow)  is,  how> 
ever,  something  g^ren  or  granted. 

The  Respite  (O.  Fr.  rexpity  Lat.  re- 
' spectuSy  a  tookiue  backy  consideration) 
oomes  to  us  in  uie  course  of  circum- 
stances. We  commonly  speak  of  a 
reprieve  from  punishment,  a  respite 
from  toil. 

*'A  reprieve,  from  reprendre,  to  take 
back,  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for 
an  interval  of  time,  whereby  the  execution 
is  suspended."— BuLCKSTONB. 

rhe  derivation,  however,  given  by 
Blackstone,  is  erroneous. 

"  If  we  may  venture  to  declare  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  sense  Qod  might  be  said 
to  have  hardened  their  hearts,  it  was  very 
probably  by  forbearing  to  strike  terror  into 
them,  by  giving  them  respite^  and  not  pur^ 
suing  them  constantly  and  without  remis- 
sion/'—WATKRLAia>. 

REPRISAL.     Retaliation. 

Reprisal  (Fr.  rtprise,  a  retaking) 
is,  literally,  the  taking  again  in  re- 
turn for  somethinj?  taken.  Both  in 
this  case  and  in  Retaliation  (Lat. 
r^a/}dr«,  to  retaliate ;  re-,  again,  and 
talis,  such  as)  there  is  an  implied 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  party  on 
whom  the  reprisal  or  retaliation  is 
made.  Rbtauation,  however,  is  the 
more  general  term,  while  Reprisal  is 
often  restricted  to  cases  of  war  and 
hostility.  Retaliation  may  be  simply 
in  the  making  another  to  suffer  loss, 
whereas  reprisal  implies  gain  to  the 
party  making  it.  "An  eve  for  an 
eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  is  retalia- 
tion, not  reprisal.  Retaliation  is 
seldom  now  employed,  as  it  used  to 
be,  equally  in  the  sense  of  returning 
or  requiting  good  and  evil,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  latter.  In  reprisal  the 
satisfaction  consists  of  solid  benefit ; 


in  retaliation,  of  tbe  indulgence  of 
revenge. 

"  In  this  case  letters  of  marque  and  r«- 
priaal  (words  used  as  synonymous,  and  sig- 
nifying, the  latter,  a  taking  in  return,  the 
former,  the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order 
to  such  taking)  maybe  obtained  in  order  to 
seise  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of 
the  offending  state  until  satisfaction  be 
made  wherever  they  happen  to  be  found." 

— BULOKBTONK. 

"  Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates 
retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose  the 
like  duties  and  [m>hibitions  uiK>n  the  im- 
portation of  some  or  all  of  their  mannfae< 
tures  into  ours.  Nations  accordingly  sel- 
dom fUl  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.'*  — 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 

REQUIRE.  Demand. 
Require  (Lat.  r^irere,  to  need,  to 
want)  is  less  strong  than  Demand 
(Fr.  demander,  Lat.  dhnandare,  to 
entrust;  and  in  later  Latin  to  demand. 
See  LiTTRE,  s.  v.  demander,  to  ask  or 
claim).  We  demand  on  the  ground  of 
authority;  we  may  require  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  necessity,  or 
right.  \Ve  demand  what  in  some  way 
redounds  to  our  own  gain,  advantage, 
or  use.  We  may  require  that  another 
should  act  in  a  certain  way,  or  do  a 
certain  thing  for  his  own  sake.  We 
require  when  we  lay  down  conditions 
of  any  kind.  We  demand  when  we 
employ  our  power,  social,  moral,  or 
accidental,  to  exact  such  conditions, 
as  founding  the  exaction  upon  some 
strong  reason.  We  demand  that 
which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given;  we  require  that  which  we 
wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  The 
creditor  malces  a  demand  on  the 
debtor,  the  master  requires  a  certain 
dutv  from  his  servant.  It  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  another  what  he  ought 
not  to  give.  It  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire of  him  what  is  not  in  his  power 
to  do. 
"  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  in- 

spired. 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required, 
Tney  who   the   written   rule   had   never 

kaown 
Were  to  themselves  both   rule  and  law 

alone."  Dbydbk. 

"  The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks 
sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional 
elause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those 
who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in  ezehange 
for  a  considerable  number  of  their  aot^. 
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that  ihaj  would  take  advantage  of  it  un- 
ion snch  demanden  would  content  them- 
■elvee  with  a  part  of  what  they  demanded.*' 
—Smith,  WeaUh  of  Satums. 

RESERVE.    Retain. 

To  Retain  (LaI.  ret^art)  is  to 
keep  back  simply  as  an  act  of  power. 
It  is  to  continue  to  hold,  to  restrain 
from  departure,  escape,  and  the  like, 
as  against  influences  wnich  might  de- 
prive us  of  things. 

Reserve  (Lat.  rhervdre)  is  to  keep 
back  or  retain  contingently,  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  lareer  quantity,  or  over 
against  the  fulfilment  of  some  condi- 
tion, or  the  accession  of  some  circum- 
stance. To  reserve  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  discretion.  To 
retain  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful. 
When  we  reserve,  we  at  least  profess 
a  reason  for  what  we  do ;  but  we  may 
retain  by  open  violence.  Retention 
implies  nothing  beyond  itself ;  reser- 
vation implies  a  further  purpose  be- 
yond the  act.  Reserve  is  thus  purely 
moral,  while  Retain  ia  physical  and 
mechanical.  1  reserve  a  remark  for  a 
a  favourable  opportunity.  A  heated 
body  retains  heat.  The  memoiy  re- 
tains events. 

"  When  a  landed  esrate  therefore  is  sold 
with  a  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  if 
it  u  intended  that  this  rent  should  always 
be  of  the  same  value,  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  fhmily  in  whose  favour  it  is  re- 
eerved,  that  it  shouM  not  consist  in  a  par- 
ticoJitf  sum  of  money.'»--8sciTH,  Wealth 
of  NcfUons. 

"We  will  add  to  all  this  the  retainmetU 
of  the  same  name  which  the  deceased  had 
here,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to 
change  it,  so  that  their  persons  will  be  as 
punctually  distiuj^uished  and  cinumscribed 
as  any  of  uurs  in  thii  life."— MoHK,  /m- 
mortalify  of  the  Soul. 

RESIGN.    Abdicate. 

We  can  only  Abdicate  (Lat.  abdi- 
4Mrt,  to  reject,  to  abdicate)  a  high 
dignity,  power,  or  station.  We  can 
Resign  (Lat.  r^igtiare,  to  cancel^  to 
resign)  any  situation,  employment,  or 
office,  high  or  low,  or  any  advantage. 
A  king  abdicates  the  throne.  Ado- 
mestic  servant  may  resign  his  situa- 
tion. According  to  etymology,  Re- 
signation would  be  by  writing,  for 
si^nare,  came  to  be  used  as  =  senbcre  ; 
abdication,  by  word  of  mouth;  but 
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this  distinction  is  not  adhered  to 
practically.  Abdication  is  always 
pureljr  voluntarv.  But  persons  are 
sometimes  forced  to  resign.  He  who 
abdicates  performs  a  fiiud  act,  while  a 
resignation  has  to  be  tendered  to  some 
superior  authority  for  aocepUnce  or 
refusal.  The  monarch  may  abdicate 
at  will,  but  the  minister  has  before 
now  been  refused  permission  to  re- 
sign. A  more  important  difi^renoe  L* 
that  resignation  recognizes  that  the 
office  or  other  thing  f  iven  up  flowcxl 
from  the  source  to  wnich  it  is  given 
back.  Resign  has  a  much  wider  meta- 
phorical use  than  Abdicate.  So  we 
may  resign  expectations  or  hopes  of 
what  we  never  as  a  fact  possessed. 
The  monarch  does  not  resign ;  or,  if 
he  do,  it  denotes  the  underBtanding 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  originally 
to  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  or 
others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  beoeme 
void;  like  a  bishopric,  by  death,  by  depri- 
vation, or  h J  resignation,  to  eithwthe  lung 
or  the  bishop."— BLACKSToifE. 

"The  consequences  drawn  firom  these 
facts,  namely,  that  they  amounted  to  an 
abdication  of  the  government,  which  oMiea- 
Han  did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
kinff  himself,  but  also  of  all  his  heirs,  aud 
rendered  the  throne  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely vaeant,  it  belonged  to  our  ancestors 
to  determine." — Blackstoitx. 

resolution.  Determination. 
Decision. 

A  choice  between  action  and  inac- 
tion is  Resolution.  A  choice  be- 
tween one  motive  and  another  is  De- 
TERMiNATiOK  (Lst.  diUmUfiart^  to 
Umit,  to  settle). 

An  irrevocable  choice  is  a  Decision 
(dccldcre,  to  cut  stiort,  to  determine). 
Resolution  is  opposed  to  practical 
doubt ;  determination,  to  uncertainty 
or  practical  ignorance;  decision,  to 
hesitation  or  incompleteness  of  final 
purpose.  After  deliberation  we  re- 
solve; after  consideration  we  deter- 
mine ;  after  decision  nothing  remains 
but  action.  Decision  commonly  im- 
plies a  choice  among  several  courses  of 
action.  We  determine  what  to  do, 
and  resolve  to  carry  out  our  determi- 
nation. Determination  is  a  less  ener- 
getic form  of  decision.  Resolution  is 
a  promise  made  to  ones  self  to  under- 


[bestrict] 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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take  a  thing.  It  implies  a  finer  moral 
choice.  A  fltabbom  man  may  be  de- 
termined, a  firm  man  is  resolved,  what 
to  do.  A  decided  character  is  quick 
in  forming  a  judgment^  and  firm  in 
adhering  to  it.  He  nas  a  sharp  under- 
standing of  distinct  motives  and  lines 
of  conduct.  What  he  has  decided  he 
is  likely  to  carry  out  resolutely.  Both 
determination  and  decision  are  at  an 
-end  when  the  action  has  been  entered 
upon,  but  resolution  may  be  carried 
on  into  the  action  itself.  Decision  is 
an  act  of  Ge  mind,  and  supposes  ex- 
amination. Resolution  is  an  act  of 
the  will^  and  supposes  deliberation. 
Our  decisions  should  be  just,  that  we 
may  not  repent  of  them.  Our  resolu- 
tions should  be  firm,  that  we  may  not 
break  them.  Women  come  generally 
to  decisions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  imagination  and  feel- 
ing. Men  pride  themselves  on  their 
auperior  strength ;  yet  how  often  do 
they  make  resolutions  in  trouble  which 
they  forget  in  prosperitv.  In  matters 
of  science  we  speak  of  the  decision  of 
a  question,  and  the  resolution  of  a 
doubt  or  difiiculty. 

"  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight."— 
Seakespeabb. 

"  The  will  is  said  to  be  determined  when 
in  conseqnenoe  of  some  action  or  inflnence 
its  choice  is  directed  to  and  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object."— Edwards,  On  Free- 
dom of  the  Will. 

"  The  (guidance  of  instinct,  indeed,  as  it  is 
more  decisively  determinate,  seems  to  bring 
npan  ofl'spring  with  less  de^Mation  firom  the 
purposes  of  Nature  than  the  superior  &- 
*ul^  of  reason."- Kirox,  Enayn. 

RESORT.    Repair. 

Ri£SORT  (Fr.  re$tortir,  tortir,  to  ^o 
out)  has  both  a  moral  and  a  material 
meaning,  Repair  (O.  Fr.  repairer^  to 
return  home)  only  a  material.  To  re- 
pair is  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  place. 
To  resort  is  to  have  recourse  eitoerin 
the  sense  of  repair,  in  which  case  it 
implies  habitual  repairing,  or  in  that 
of  applying  one's  self  to  some  person, 
or  medium  of  action,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  an  end.  Resort  has  often 
the  force  of  betaking  one's  self  to  some 
special  or  extraordinary  means  when 
the  present  or  ordinary  are  found  in- 
■uificient,  aa  he  who  cannot  gain  his 


desire  by  entreaty  may  resort  (o  vio- 
lence or  threats. 

RESTRAIN  («e  Repress).   Con 
TROL.    Check.     Curb. 

We  Restrain  (Lat.  reitrtngj^s,  to 
draw  backy  restrain)  only  vital  or  moral, 
not  mechanical  force. 

We  Control  (O.  Fr.  contrerole,  a 
list  by  which  we  check  another  list)  any 
force  which  develops  itself  into  con- 
tinuous action  or  movement.  Re- 
straint may  hinder  action  altogether ; 
control  implies  its  continuance  under 
regulation. 

Chece  (Fr.^cheCf  ''check!"  in  plac- 
ing chessy  lit.  ''king!"  Pers.  shah) 
denotes  a  slight  force  of  restraint  in 
movement  or  action,  interposed  with 
some  degree  of  suddenness. 

Curb  (Fr.  courber,  Lat.  curvare. 
to  bend)  is  employed  only  of  moral 
forces,  impulses,  emotions,  and  the 
like,  denoting  a  pressure  ot  restraint 
put  upon  the  feelings,  the  desires,  or 
the  will,  by  the  control  or  self-control 
of  the  individual. 

"  Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
restrainiMe  than  the  pen  of  the  poet." — 
Brown,  Vtdgar  Errors. 

**  If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  be  but 
earefally  sown  at  first,  very  much  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  the  most  de- 
praved natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  however  to  the  checkina 
and  controlling  of  our  vicious  inclinations. 
— TlLLOTSON. 

**  Collier's  attack  upon  the  stage  obliged 
the  succeeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb  that 
propension  to  indecency  which  had  carried . 
some  of  their  predecessors  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  good  manners."— 
Beattde. 

It  maybe  observed  that  the  objects  of 
restraint,  control,  or  check  may  be 
indifferent;  while  what  requires  to  be 
curbed  is  generally  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion or  action. 

RESTRICT.     Restrain. 

Although  these  are  but  different 
forms  of  the  same  verb  (Lat.  restrin- 
£&re,  part,  restrictusy  to  restrain),  they 
have  acquired  a  different  application 
in  usage.  Restrain  is  employed  of 
the  simple  exercise  of  powei*,  whether 
physical  or  moral.  Restrict  implies 
moral  restraint  by  prohibition  to  cer* 
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tain  defined  limits.  Hence  Restrain 
is  general;  Rbstbict,  specific  and  rela- 
tive. Restriction  is  relative  restraint. 
The  imprisoned  man  is  under  restraint. 
He  who  is  abroad  on  parole  is  under 
restriction. 
**Jte$train  in  me  the  caraed  thoaghts  that 

Natnre 
Gives  mj  to  in  repoee." 

8HAK]ISPKi.RK. 

"  This  is  to  hare  the  same  irettriction  as 
all  other  recreations."— Government  of  the 
Ttmgue. 

RESULT.      ErrECT.      Consk- 

QUENCR. 

or  these,  Effect  (Lat.  effeetusy  an 
ejf'ect )  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ric, of  wluch  the  others  are  special 
forms. 

Results  (Fr.  risidter^  to  rtsult^  Lat. 
r^t$uUari)  and  Consequences  (Lat. 
coniHauentia^  a  consequtnci)  are  diffe- 
rent rorms  of  Effect.  The  effect  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  cause, 
which  may  be  physical,  mental,  or 
moral.  Tuey  can  therefore  be  gene- 
rally calculated  upon  beforehand. 
Consecjuences  are  more  remote, 
springing  less  directly  firom  causes, 
following  in  the  train  of  events,  ana 
involving  collateral  causes  or  in- 
fluences. To  foresee  the  consequences 
of  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  comparison 
and  sagacity;  to  foresee  the  effects, 
belongs  to  absolute  knowledge;  for, 
given  the  cause,  the  effect  follows  oi 
course.  The  effect  is.  commonly 
speaking,  the  object  or  action,  ex- 
cept where  the  action  is  complex  and 
purposely  indirect;  as,  for  instance, 
in  diplomacy,  where  the  end  directly 
aimed  at  may  be  something  which 
will  follow  indirectly  as  a  consequence. 
A  consequence  is,  in  short,  commonly 
the  effect  of  an  effect.  Results  are 
still  more  remote  than  consequences, 
and  more  general,  bein^  the  sum  ot 
all  prior  causes  or  operauons  specified 
or  unspecified.  The  effect  of  plough* 
ing  is  the  loosening  of  the  soil ;  the 
consequence  is  the  condition  of  prepa- 
ration to  receive  the  seed ;  the  result, 
by  the  action  of  sun,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
wind,  and  other  causes,  is  the  general 
fertility  of  the  land. 

*'  Bnch  suppose  a  Deity  that,  acting  wisely 
but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the  general 


ftrame  uf  things  in  the  world,  firom  i 

by  a  series  of  eansen,  doth  anaroidabhr  rv^ 

ndt  whatsoever  is  now  done  in  it."— Cui>- 

WORTH. 

"  Happy  the  man  that  sees  a  Ood  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life, 
Besfdvin^  all  events,  with  their  effect* 
And  manifold  rttuUt,  into  the  wiTl 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme.  ** 

COWPER. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  snch  consequences  as 
are  plainly  necessary,  and  those  which  on 
their  first  sight  carry  in  them  no  less  cer- 
taintjr  than  the  principles  from  which  they 
were  immediately  derived.  Of  this  natnre, 
are  they  which  are  reciproeallv  dednred 
from  their  certain  and  intrinsical  causes  to 
their  effects. "—Bishop  Hill. 

RETRIBUTION.    Requital. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  giving 
back,  or  giTing.  something  the  cha- 
racter of  whicn  depends  upon  past 
conduct,  and  may  be  either  in  the  way 
of  reward  or  punishment. 

But  Retribution  (Lat.  retr^uerej. 
part,  rttribidut,  to  give  back)  bears  a 
more  distinct  relation  to  the  justice  of 
what  is  so  done;  while  REQuiTAL(from 
requitef  which  is  re-  and  quit^  in  the 
sense  of  pay,  something  g^ven  to 
quiet  the  sense  of  obligation  in  an- 
other: so  quit'Ttntyquittancty  may  have 
no  reterence  to  justice  or  equity,  but 
be  simply  the  result  of  personal  feel- 
ing. Inmtitude  may  even  requite 
good  with  evil ;  but  retribution  bean 
reference  to  the  demands  and  propor- 
tion of  the  case. 

"  Bnt  yet,  in  the  state  of  Natnre,  oa» 
man  comes  by  no  absolute  or  arbttraiy 
power  to  use  a  criminal, when  he  has  got  him 
mto  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionate 
heats  or  boundless  extravagancy  of  his  own 
will,  but  only  to  r^rUmte  to  him,  as  far  aa 
calm  reason  and  conscience  dictate.  whaS 
is  proportionate  to  his  transgression." — 
Looks. 

"  Thev  find  they  had  condemned  them- 
selves when  they  so  readily  passed  so  severe 
a  sentence  upon  those  husbandmen  who  had 
so  ill  requited  the  lord  of  the  vineyard.** — 

STILLnrGFLBET. 

RETURN.    Restore. 

We  Return  (Fr.  retaumer,  to  r»- 
tum)  'wnat  was  borrowed  orient.  We 
Restore  (see  above)  what  was  taken 
or  given.  It  is  in  such  cases  a  duty 
to  return  with  punctuality  and  exact- 
ness ;  to  restore  wholly,  and  without 
diminution.     We  return  that  which 


[ridicule] 

came  to  us  ifinder  conditions  and  ex- 
pectations, as  civilities  or  loans.  We 
restore  that  of  which  the  alienation 
was  not  expressed,  or  was  uncondi- 
tional, as  confidence,  deposits,  stolen 
ffoods,  and  it  goes  back  m  its  original 
form  ;  while  we  may  return  one  Uiing 
by  another,  being  of  a  different  form 
but  equivalent. 

REV£RI£.    Dream. 

These  are  etjmologically  coinci- 
dent. Rev  ERIK  being  a  dreaming, 
from  the  French  reW,  io  dream ;  but 
a  reverie  is  a  day,  or  wakeful.  Dream. 
In  their  remoter  and  metaphorical 

S plications.  Reverie  points  rather  to 
e  inconsecutiveness^  Dream,  to  the 
unreality,  of  the  subject  of  thought. 
Men,  from  absence  of  mind,  wander 
off  into  reveries.  Ardent  and  ambi- 
tious minds  entertain  dreams  of  happi- 
ness or  greatness,  which  are,  in  the 
multitude  of  cases,  not  realized. 

REVERSE.     Invert.    Subvert. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
verb  vert^v,  to  turn;  but  there  are 
points  of  usage  in  which  they  differ, 
though  in  some  cases  thev  may  be 
used  interchangeably.  We  might 
say,  for  instance.  '*  to  reverse  or  to 
invert  an  order.  Now  to  Reverse 
is  literally  to  turn  so  as  to  fisKse  another 
way.  To  Invert  is  to  turn  over  or 
upside  down.  But  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  to  reverse,  in  the 
sense  of  turning  that  side  before 
which  ought  to  be  behind,  may  be  as 
violent  an  alteration,  when  we  come  to 
speak  metaphorically,  as  to  place  that 
below  whicn  ought  to  be  above.  To 
Invert,  in  the  above  phrase,  is  a 
stronger  form  of  expression  than  to 
Reverse.  We  may  reverse  in  some 
cases  without  contravening  nature  or 
propriety.  Such  contravention  is 
commonly  employed  in  invert.  We 
may  reverse  a  proposition  by  making 
it  negative  insteaa  of  affirmative :  or 
a  decree,  by  giving  it  a  contrary  effect. 
Such  procedure  may  be  right  or  wrong 
according  to  circumstances.  Subvert 
is  a  stronger  term,  implying  the  vio- 
lent overturning  of  what  used  to  stand 
as  it  were  firm  and  erect. 

**K^h  court  of  appeal,  m  their  reepeetire 
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stages,  may,  upon  hearing  the  matter  of  law 
in  which  the  error  is  aMigned,  reverse  or 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts." 
— B1.ACKSTONE. 

"  The  sagaeions  Kepler  first  made  tha 
noble  discovery  that  distinct  but  inverted 
pictures  of  visible  objects  are  formed  upon 
the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light  coming  firom 
the  object."— RsiD. 

"  Now,  if  the  acts  of  Toluntary  agents 
follow  necessarily  upon  the  impulse  tf  ez«> 
temal  causes,  there  will  be  a  constant 
ffttality  upon  them  utterly  subversive  of 
liberty,  estimation,  and  prudence."  — 
Sbarch. 

REVERT.    Return. 

To  Return  may  be  physical  or 
mental,  indicating  the  simple  going 
back  to  a  former  point. 

To  Revert,  though  no  more  than 
its  Latin  equivalent  (rSiwrt^bv,  to  mate 
to  turn  back)  is  never  used  in  any  but 
a  mental  sense.  Return  may  be  used 
of  unconscious.  Revert  can  only  be 
used  of  conscious,  agents.  As  em- 
ployed of  intellectual  matters,RETURN 
denotes  simply  the  going  back  to  a 
certatn  point.  To  revert  is  to  carry 
back  one  s  attention  with  more  specific 
effort.  Things  return  to  a  point,  and 
revert  to  a  state,  more  especially  to 
the  same  state  as  formerly.  Revert 
being  Latin,  is  used  in  the  higher  or 
more  thoughtful  style;  Return,  in 
that  which  is  the  more  simple. 

"  All  things  reverted  to  their  primitira 
order  and  regularity,  calm,  quiet,  and  com- 
posed. "~Wa.teri.and. 

"  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of 
a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places  seek- 
ing rest,  and  flndeth  none.  Then  hesaith. 
I  will  return  unto  my  house  from  whence  I 
came  out;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  flndeth 
it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished."— £Si^/uA 
Bible, 

RIDICULE.    Deride. 

As  common  laughter  may  be  either 
sympathetic  or  hostile — that  is,  we 
may  laugh  tcith  others,  or  laugh  at 
them — so  Ridicule  and  Derision 
(both  forms  of  the  Lat.  rtdere,  to  laugh) 
are  always  hostile ;  but  Ridicule  is 
the  lighter  term  of  the  two.  Ridicule 
indicates  a  merry,  good-humoured 
hostility.  Derision  is  ill-humoured 
and  scornful.  It  is  anger  wearing 
the  mask  of  ridicule,  and  adopting 
the  sound  of  laughter.    We  riaicub 
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what  offends  oar  taste.    We  deride 

'vrhaf  seems  to  merit  our  scorn. 

**  Jaae  borrowed  maxims  from  a  doabting 

school. 
And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule. 
Lacy  saw  no  sneh  Tirtnein  a  jest ; 
Trath  was  with  her  ot  ridicule  the  test." 

CRA.BBB. 

"  British  policy  is  brongbt  into  derision 
in  those  nations  that  awhile  ago  trembled 
at  the  power  of  onr  arms,  whilst  they  looked 
np  with  confidence  to  the  eqnitr,  flrmneM» 
and  candour,  which  shone  in  all  our  nego- 
tiations."—BuBKX. 

RIGHT.    Justice. 

Right  (Lat.  rectiw)  is  the  object  of 
Justice  (Lat.  jusfttia).  It  is  a  per- 
son's due.  Justice  is  the  conformity 
of  actions  with  right.  It  is  that  which 
ffives  and  preserres  to  each  what  is 
fais  due.  The  fiist  is  dictated  b)r  na- 
ture or  established  by  authority,  either 
human  or  divine.  It  may  change  ac- 
cordinff  to  circumstances.  The  second 
is  a  rule  always  to  be  folio  wed,  and 
never  varies. 

RIGHTEOUS.    Godly. 

These  terms  are  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter. The  Godly  man  is  he  who 
has  a  mind  which  habitually  converses 
with  God,  as  in  praver,  meditation, 
the  readin|^  and  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, public  worship,  and  a  temper 
consonant  with  such  things.  The 
Righteous  man  is  he  who  practically 
recognises  righteousness ;  tnat  is,  that 
morality  which  is  based  upon  revealed 
religion,  doing  that  whicn  is  right,  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
will;  especially  between  man  and 
man. 

"  A  oodly,  righteous,  and  sober  life."— 
BngUth  Ixturgy. 

RIGID.    Rigorous. 

Rigid,  the  Lat.  H^^im,  stijf,  hard, 
and  Rigorous,  from  the  Lat.  iHgortniy 
$tiffne$s,  are  both  derivatives  of  rigere, 
to  be  stiff,  especially  from  cold,  but 
Rioiu  is  applicable  to  physical  con- 
ditions; Rigorous,  not.  Rigid  mus- 
cles. Rigorous  justice.  When  Rigid 
is  employed  of  moral  subjects,  it  in- 
dicates a  character  or  condition ;  Rigo- 
rous, a  force.  Rules  are  rigid  when 
thev  are  inflexible  to  r^axation. 
Rules  or  rulers  are  rigorous  when 
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they  are  hard  and  energetic  in  what 
thepr  exact.  Hence  we  speak  of  *' the 
rigidity  of  a  statute,"  **  the  rigour  of 
a  law"  when  applied,  as,  for  instance, 
in  enforcing  penally.  Tne  rigid  man 
binds  himself;  the  rigorous  mm 
binds  others.  So  that  Rigid  is  j^ene- 
rally  passive,  rigorous,  active,  in  its 
force.  RigicUtj  of  nature,  character, 
principle,  or  disposition  shows  itself 
m  rigorousness  of  action,  operation^ 
or  treatment.  Hence  the  words  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably ;  but  to 
deal  rigidly  is  to  deal  with  inflezible 
adherence  to  principle.  To  deal  rigo- 
rously is  to  deal  in  the  energetic  ap- 
plication of  that  principle. 


"  Be  not  too  rigidly  c 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  msster% 

hand. 
And  the  most  skilftil  archer  miss  his  aim.** 
R08COMM<»,  Horace. 

"  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  riiformaty  ex* 
acted  afford  a  very  sure  revenne  to  the 
stote."-^MiTH,  Wealth  of  Natums. 

ROAD.    Route.    Course.    Way. 

Road  (A.  S.  rdd,  a  riifw,  a  read) 
is,  strictly,  a  public  way  for  horses 
and  carnages,  and  when  used  meta- 
phorically conveys  the  ideas  of  public 
or  common  recognition  and  directness 
of  end;  as  in  such  phrases  as,  ^'the 
sure  road  to  honour,    or,  **  to  ruin." 

Route  (Fr.  route,  Lat.  rupta  (scili- 
cet via),  a  broken  wati,  a  cross  road)  is 
a  circular  or  circuitous  travel,  which 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  road 
successively. 

CoitRSE  (Lat.cttmu,  eurribre,  to  run) 
dijfers  from  RotTTE  as  the  defined  from 
the  indefinite.  A  traveller  finds  his 
way  to  a  town  hj  a  circuitous  route. 
The  sun  runs  his  course.  A  road  is 
fixed  or  marked  naturally.  A  route 
is  unmarked  or  unfixed.  A  course 
is  fixed  by  necessity  or  by  appoint- 
ment. Yet  Route  involves  the  idea  of 
a  line  ordinary  and  frequented,  as 
"  the  overland  route  to  India." 
Routes  differ  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent points  or  places  by  which  one 
passes  to  the  proposed  destination. 

Way  (A.  S.  w<e^)  expresses  broadly 
the  genera]  manner  of  travel.  To  go 
by  coach,  by  railway,  and  by  ship  are 
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difierent  ways  of  travelling^ ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  analogical  extension  of  the 
term.    The  term,  especially  in  the 

gnral,  lends  itself  to  moral  meanings, 
ood  or  evil  ways,  that  is  modes  of 
conduct.  The  way  indicates  primarily 
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truth  of  proceedug.  A  certain  road 
or  path  is  spoken  of  as  the  way  or  not 
the  way  which  leads  to  such  a  place. 

"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  day  and  night, 
Bmooth  the  detcent  and  easy  ia  the  loay. 
But  to  retnm  and  view  the  cheerful  skies. 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies." 
Dryden's  Virgil. 

"  At  oar  first  sally  into  the  intellectual 
world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
straight  and  open  road."—-3oBsaov. 
"Wide  through  the  funy  field  their  rmiU 
they  take."  Q±Y. 

"  He  rejoieeth  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course.'*— English  Psaims. 

ROBBERY.  Depredation. 
Theft. 

These  words  denote  the  taking 
away  of  that  which  is  the  property  of 
another,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  the  actions. 

RoBBBRY  (O.  Fr.  Toh9T.  Low  Lat. 
raubare,  to  rob)  differs  m>m  Tuept 
(A.  S.  theofy  a  tkUf)m  being  effected 
by  open  violence ;  while  then  is  com- 
mitted by  stealth  or  privately,  and  of 
articles  of  comparatirely  small  value. 

Dbpredation  (Lat.  deoradarty  to 
pbumdtr)  is  desultory  robbery,  with 
no  direct  violence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawAil  owners,  the  property 
being  left  uoeuarded.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  coUective  than  an  indivi- 
dual act,  and  of  a  desultory  cha- 
racter. 

"Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by 
privately  stealing,  or  by  open  and  violent 
assault,  which  is  usually  called  robbery'*^ 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  in  this  case  send 
my  brother  with  a  detachment  of  horse  to 
harass  Antony  in  his  retreat,  and  to  protect 
Italy  from  his  (iepreefottofM."--MsLBCOTH, 
Getro. 

"  One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of  these 
hardships  was  found  guilty  of  theft,  and 
tondemned  for  the  same  to  hare  three 
blows  from  erery  man  in  the  ship  with  a 
two  inch  and  a  half  rope  on  his  bare  neck." 
— Djkjcpm's  Voyagts. 

ROBUST.    Strong.     Sturdy. 
Robust  (Lat.  robmtuty  hard,  strong) 


implies  some  degree  of  sise  and  mus- 
cular power,  combined  with  sound- 
ness ot  constitution.  A  man  of  small 
size  would  not  be  called  robust,  nor 
one  who,  though  possessed  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion. 

Strong  (A.  S.  <tnen^)  is  the  simple 
and  generic  term  applicable  to  both, 
and  as  Robust  is  not,  to  other  sub* 
stances  and  objects,  as  a  strong  rope. 
Strong  may  denote  power  of  mental 
or  muscular  action;  passive  power, 
as  of  resistaoce,  endurance,  or  cohe- 
sion ;  may  mean  powerful  in  the  sense 
of  influential;  or  powerful  mechani- 
cally ;  impetuous ;  logically  cogent  or 
convincing;  or  piowerfully  affecting 
the  organs  or  senses. 

Sturdy  is  the  O.  Fr.  eitourdt,  Mod. 
Fr.  iUmrdif  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  itoardvr,  to  «tvn,  and  so  f Iuiuia/, 
dasied^  giddy.  Its  earlier  meaning  in 
English  was,  accordingly,  foolisnly 
obsonate.  It  is  now  only  physically 
employed,  and  that  of  persons,  and 
denotes  the  strength  which  belongs 
to  compactness  and  solidity.  Where 
it  is  employed  of  certain  impersonal 
objects,  this  seems  rather  by  way  of 
poetic  analogy ;  as  a  sturdy  oak.  It  is 
also  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
actor  to  the  work ;  as  a  sturdy  oppo- 
sition. The  sturdy  man  is  of  no  great 
siae,  but  well-knit  of  limb,  and,  with- 
out being  powerful,  can  keep  his 
ground  and  hold  his  own. 
'*  Survey  the  warlike  horse !  Didst  thou  in- 
vest 
^th  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest?" 
Young. 
"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's 
house  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  will  first 
bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  he  will  spoil 
his  hooM."— English  Bible. 
"  Eren  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year. 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy 

steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 

toil. 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil." 
Drtdbn. 

RODOMONTADE.  Gasconads. 
Rant. 

Rodomontade,  from  Rodotnont9y 
a  boasting  h€ro  in  the  **  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  denoted  first 
empty  boasting,  then  empty,  blus- 
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what  offends  oar  taste.    We  deride 

vrhat  seems  to  merit  our  scorn. 

**  Jaae  borrowed  maximB  from  a  doubting 

school. 
And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule. 
Lucy  saw  no  snch  Tirtnein  a  iest ; 
Trath  was  with  her  otridiaUe  the  test." 
Crxbbs. 
"  British  policy  is  brought  into  derision 
in  thoee  nations  that  awhile  ago  trembled 
at  the  power  of  our  arms,  whilst  they  looked 
np  with  confidence  to  the  eqni^,  flrmneM, 
and  candonr,  which  shone  in  all  onr  nego- 
tiations."—Burkx. 

RIGHT.    Justice. 

Right  (Lat.  rectus)  is  the  object  of 
Justice  (Lat.  justitia).  It  is  a  per- 
son's due.  Justice  is  the  conformity 
of  nctiuiis  with  Ti^bt.  It  i;^  (liat  which 
eive^  and  prt^Mt^vea  tn  each  what  i^ 
Jits  due.  Thp  6»st  is  diptsted  by  na- 
ture orestHblisLed  bv  »utbont_v»intbfT 
iittman  or  dmne,  ^t  uiaj-  chatige  ac- 
cord m|^  to  eirt:umstanc€"H.  The  Etecond 
is  a  rule  SLltrajB  to  be  followed,  and 
neTer  fftrieB. 

RIGHTEOUS.     Godly. 

T  hpse  tfrm^  arp  of  a  spiritual  cha* 
roctrr-  Tb*'  tiouLv  man  is  he  who 
ha^  a  mind  which  babiiuaik  conrernes 
with  Goil,  as  in  praverj  meditation, 
the  neadinji  and  etuaj  of  ibe  Scrip- 
tures, public  worship,  and  a  temper 
consonant  with  such  thinf^.  the 
HiGiitEOtFf  man  is  he  who  pntciically 
r^oogiiiseirigbieou^^neBa;  iliatia,  that 
moralitj  which  is  based  upon  revealed 
t-eUgton,  doinj^  tbat  which  is  riKbt,  ns 
bring  in  conformity  With  the  Dirine 
will ;  espectiiUj  between  man  and 
man. 

*"  A  fO'iig*  rt^AteauSt  and  sober  lift." — 

RIGID,     RiGOBous. 

RtGin,  the  Lat,  r(^dus^  tUf'j  hardj 
and  Ricotioi'A,  from  the  l^i.  ri^hi^mf 
stijfriEu^  are  both  derJTitivt^of  rVg-t-fV, 
to  he  ttiffy  especinllj  from  oold^  but 
Biotu  is  applicable  to  physical  eon* 
ditiouB;  Hi<jij[iui*ip  not*    ki^'id  mu<* 
clt*s,    RiporouR  iusHff-*    WLt-n  KiGin 
is  ciupiojed  i  * 
dicateaacbar. 
HOl;:^,  a  foree*     ii<ri 
t]ieT    ir^    klinAli 
Eufe«  or 
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they  are  hard  and  energetic  in  what 
thepr  exact.  Hence  we  speak  of  "  the 
ripdity  of  a  sutnte,"  "  the  rigour  of 
a  law"  when  applied,  as,  for instanoe, 
in  enforcing  penalty.  Tne  rigid  man 
binds  himself;  the  rigoroas  man 
binds  others.  So  that  Rigid  is  j^ene- 
rallj  passire,  rigoroas,  actire,  in  its 
force.  Rigidiitj  of  nature,  character, 
principle,  or  disposition  shows  itself 
m  rigorousness  of  action,  operation, 
or  treatment.  Hence  the  words  maj- 
often  be  used  interchangeablj;  but  to 
deal  rigidly  is  to  deal  with  inflexible 
adherence  to  principle.  To  deal  rigo- 
rously is  to  deal  in  the  energetic  ap- 
plication of  that  principle. 

'*  B«  ncittoD  Tigidlj/  eenjoriqiu^ 

A  BtriDg  maj  Jtr  in  the  beit   msftn^ 

Kftndp 

And  the  mcst  ikilfhl  &rcberiiil9S  hii  wni." 

HoBCOMMOK,  Mamct. 

^'Capitfitioii  tsx^  MTt  IcTird  at  litUe  9m* 

pens«.  and  mhere  thej-  mtr^  jiffijrmctly  es- 

afted   alFortJ   n  Terj-  anre  rtrenap   to  ths 

ROAD.      ROLITE.      CotiBSK.      WjT- 

Road  (A.  S-  rrfd,  a  rufiiw-,  a  fmd) 
is,  strictly,  a  public  way  tor  horses 
and  carnageg,  and  when  used  meta- 
phor ically  coiiTeyfl  the  idea*  of  publia 
or  common  recogfnition  and  directness 
of  cttd;  a^  in  such  pbrasen  as^  "^^the 
Burc  rosd  to  honour,    or,  "  to  ruin*" 

Route  ( Fr.  ratite^  Lat,  mpfa  («ctii- 
cei  v$a\  a  brohn  ttMjt?,  &  rrtia  rail)  ii 
a  circular  or  circuitous  trarel^  which 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  foad 
iucc^etsi^fly. 

Cm  113  fc  ( LaL  cunuj^  turr^^  to  run } 
dilt't-rs  from  RorrE  as  the  defined  jlrom 
the  indefinite.  A  traveller  finds  his 
waj  to  a  town  by  a  circuitDtis  route. 
The  sun  mnb  his  conriie.  A  road  is 
Hied  nr  marked  natural fy^  A  rout* 
in  unmarked  or  unfixed.  A  course 
h  fiJct^d  bv  nece&Bity  or  by  appoint* 
inent.  Yet  Rout  e  imrolve*  the  idea  of 
tt  liii.^  nnthiary  and  fiT?quentpd*  as 
"  md     route    fo    India/* 

J;  '  ifcordinc;  to  tin?  difle- 

r-tjt  |ii>iiji3  Eir  ]iLic:tv^  (iy  which  one 
p»fis«a  Co  ibf^  ]irci]K>Ht<4l  ^jt'^ti nation. 
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different  wajB  of  travelling ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  analogical  extemdon  of  the 
term.    The  term,  especiallj  in  the 
plural,  lends  itself  to  moral  meanings. 
Good  or  evil  ways,  that  is  modes  of 
conduct.  The  waj  indicates  primarily 
truth  of  proceeding.    A  certain  road 
or  path  is  spoken  of  as  the  way  or  not 
the  way  which  leads  to  such  a  place. 
"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  day  aod  night. 
Smooth  the  detcent  and  easy  is  the  loay. 
Bat  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies." 
DnYDSs'a  Virgil. 

*'  At  oor  first  sally  into  the  intellectnal 
world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
straight  and  open  rcNuf.  "—Johkson. 
'*  Wide  through  the  fnrsy  field  their  route 
they  take.'*  Qat. 

"  He  rejoioeth  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
eottrse."— English  Ptalms. 

ROBBERY.       Depredation. 

TiKPT. 

These  words  denote  the  taking 
away  of  that  which  is  the  property  of 
another,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  the  actions. 

RoBBKRY  (O.  Fr.  Tober,  Low  Lat. 
raubart,  to  rob)  differs  from  Theft 
(A.  S.  tkeoff  a  thief)in  being  effected 
by  open  nolence ;  while  theit  is  com- 
mitted by  stealth  or  privately,  and  of 
articles  of  comparatiTely  small  value. 

Dbpredation  (Lat.  deprdtdare,  to 
pbmdgr}  is  desultory  robbery,  with 
BO  direct  violence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawfiil  owners,  the  property 
being  left  unguarded.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  couective  than  an  indivi- 
dual act,  and  of  a  desultory  cha- 
racter. 

"  Lax«cay  firam  the  person  is  either  by 
privately  stealing,  or  by  open  mad  riolent 
n— wlf,  whwh  is  nsiiaUy  ealled  robbery."— 

BLAOXntUB. 

"Narerthekas,  I  shall  in  this  case  send 
nqr  tarotiher  with  a  detachment  of  horse  to 
kalMS  Aatooy  ia  his  retreat,  and  to  protect 
Utiy  Horn  his  tfeprerfolMmf.''— Mkucoth, 


^*#M«f  ov  SMB  ia  the  midet  of 

»  was  (band  gnilty  of  tA^  and 
li  ktr  the  same  to  hare  three 

tim  ererj  man  in  the  ship  with  a 
■ad  a  half  rope  on  his  bare  nedr." 

— Kli  Foynycf. 


implies  some  degree  of  size  and  mus- 
cular power,  combined  with  sound- 
ness ot  constitution.  A  man  of  small 
size  would  not  be  called  robust,  nor 
one  who,  though  possessed  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion. 

Strong  (A.  S.  ttrttn^)  is  the  simple 
and  generic  term  applicable  to  both, 
and  as  Robust  is  not,  to  other  sub- 
stances and  objects,  as  a  strong  rope. 
Strong  may  denote  power  of  mental 
or  muscular  action;  passive  power, 
as  of  resistance,  endurance,  or  cohe- 
sion ;  may  mean  powerful  in  the  sense 
of  influential;  or  powerful  mechani- 
cally ;  impetuous ;  logically  cogent  or 
convincing;  or  powerfully  aneoting 
the  organs  or  senses. 

Sturdy  is  the  O.  Fr.  ettourdiy  Mod. 
Fr.  itourdif  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  Hourdir^  to  tturif  and  so  flunnsd, 
dased^  tiddxi.  Its  earlier  meaning  in 
English  was,  accordingly,  foolishly 
obsunate.  It  is  now  omy  physically 
employed,  and  that  of  persons,  and 
denotes  the  strong^  which  belongs 
to  compactness  and  solidity.  Where 
it  is  employed  of  certain  impersonal 
objects,  this  seems  rather  by  way  of 
poetic  analogy ;  as  a  sturdy  oak.  It  is 
also  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
actor  to  the  work ;  as  a  sturdy  oppo- 
sition. The  sturdy  man  is  of  no  great 
size,  but  well-knit  of  limb,  and,  with- 
out being  powerful,  can  keep  his 
ground  and  hold  his  own. 
"Survey  the  warlike  horse!  Didst  thoa  in- 
vest 
WUh  thunder  his  robust  distended  ehest?" 

"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  ttromg  maa's 
house  and  spoil  his  goods  eseept  he  wiU  ftne 
bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  he  wiD  apoft 
his  honaer—EngUsh  Bible. 
"  Eren  in  this  eariy  dawaiaf  of  tlie  ytms 
Prodoee  the  plough  aod  yoke  Iht  itmmf 

steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  greaas  liiieiafi  a» 

toU,  •^ 

"KIl  the  bright  share  is  boned  m  ftaraoB.  " 


RODOMONTADE. 
Rant. 

R0D0M09rTAI>£,     fSBBi 

a   boatting    hero    m    ta* 

FurioBO*^ 

empty 


J 
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tering^  talk.  Gasconade,  from  the 
inbabitants  of  Gasoony,  who  had  the 
reputation  for  thia  propensity,  ex- 
presses no  more  than  conceited  ex- 
pressions of  self-confidence;  while 
Kant  (cf.  Ger.  ransm,  to  make  a  noise) 
has  in  it  nothings  of  the  element  of 
Taunting,  but,  retaining  that  of  blus- 
tering talk,  has  added  to  it  that  of 
great  mental  excitement.  The  ranter 
endeavours  to  substitute  vehemence 
in  declamation  for  dignity  of  thought. 

ROOM.    Space. 

Space  (Lat.  spHtium)  is  absolute. 

Room  (A.  S.  rian,  roomy  tpaee)  is 
relative.  Room  is  space  set  apart  for 
a  purpose,  or  regardM  in  reference  to 
such  purpose.  Space  is  used  inde- 
finitely to  express  that  which  sur- 
i>a8se8  our  comprehension.  It  may 
be  infinitely  extended  in  idea,  or 
bounded.  Room  is  always  bounded. 
Space  is  a  term  more  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  facts  of  N  ature ;  Room, 
with  the  requirements  of  man.  Room 
is  space  specifically  sufficient. 

^'Tha  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man 
bronsht  forth  plentiftilly,  and  he  thooght 
within  hinueir,  saying.  What  shaU  I  do, 
becaose  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my 
fraits  ?  "S^ith  Bible. 

**  This  tpaee^  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  coasiaer- 
ing  anything  else  between  them,  is  called 
diatance ;  if  eonsidered  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called  ca- 
pacity. The  term  extension  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  it,  in  what  manner  soever  consi- 
dered.**—Xooxx. 

ROTUNDITY.    Roundness. 

These  words  are  from  Lat.  rUun- 
dtUf  round  (from  rl^to,  a  tokul),  and 
its  der.  the  Fr.  rond.  Roundness  is 
the  general  term.  Rotundity  is  that 
specific  roundness  which  belongs  to 
the  volume  of  solid  bodies.  So  we 
might  speak  at  discretion  of  the 
roundness  or  the  rotundity  of  a  turnip, 
but  of  the  roundness,  not  the  rotun- 
dity, of  a  mathematical  circle ;  round- 
ness is  applied  to  a  very  partial  con- 
vexity, as  in  the  rouncbess,  but  not 
rotundity  of  a  hill.  We  might  speak 
of  the  roundness  or  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  of  the  roundness  as  regards 
Its  shape,  of  the  rotundity  as  regards 
the  capacity  comprised  m  its  round- 


ness.    Rotundity  is  now,  however,  a 

term  more  coUoauial  than  scientific. 

A    more  scientinc    term    would  be 

spherical. 

**  Make  it  thy  Temal  eare,  when  April 

calls 
New  shoots  to  birth,  to  trim  the  hed^ 

aslant. 
And  mould  it  to  the  rowtdness  of  the 

nuxind. 
Itself  a  shelTing  hilL"  Mason. 

*'  And  thou  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotwuiityotthe  worid." 

8HA.KSSPBABS. 

ROUGH.  See  Coarse,  Abrupt, 
and  Harsh. 

ROUND.    Tour.    CiRcurr. 

A  Round  (*ee  RoruNDrnr)  is  made 
in  the  way  of  personal  business  of  aa 
ordinary  or  familiar  kind,  as  wheu 
visitors,  watchmen,  or  tradesmen  go 
their  rounds. 

A  Tour  (  Fr.  touvy  a  turn)  is  made 
in  the  wav  of  pleasure,  as  a  tour 
through  the  Lake  District.  We 
speak,  however,  of  a  round  of  plea- 
sure as  well  as  of  business,  and  in 
either  case  a  definite  course  seems 
implied. 

A  Circuit  (LaL  ctrcuttiw)  is  official 
and  pre-defined,  and  seems  to  imply 
primarily  a  purpose  of  visitation  and 
mspection.  Rounds,  in  the  plural, 
is  physically  applied ;  Round,  in  the 
singular,  is  used  in  the  secondary 
sense,  as  a  round  of  pleasure  or 
gaiety. 

RURAL.    Rustic 

These  words  are  both  derived  firom 
one  source — Lat.na,rurts,  the  country, 
from  which  are  formed  the  adjectives 
rUrdlis,  and  rusttcui. 

Rural,  however,  is  emplojred  of 
the  country,  or  matters  belonging  to 
it,  as  distinguished  from  man,  or  from 
towns,  and  is  so  associated  with  the 
pleasant  things  of  Nature. 

Rustic  is  applied  to  the  persons  or 
conditions  of  men  in  reference  to  sim- 
plicity or  rudeness  of  manners.  £ty- 
mologically,  it  is  opposed  to  such 
words  as  civil,  urbane,  denoting  the 
refinement  of  cities.  A  rural  abode 
means  one  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
country ;  a  rustic  abode,  one  wanting 
in  elegance.    We,  however,  use  the 
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lenn  Rustic  in  reference  to  certain 
■tjles  of  construction,  in  which  there 
is  an  affecution  of  rudeness  combined 
-with  real  elegance;  as  an  elegant 
country  retreat  built  in  a  rustic  style 
of  architecture ;  that  is,  with  stone  oi 
wood  which  shall  wear  an  appearance 
of  undesigned  irregularity. 
**  For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through 

laaes 
Of  grassy  swarthy  close  cropp'd  by  nib- 
bling sheep. 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertextore  firm 
or  thorny  boughs."  CoWPKB. 

"  Lay  bashfiilness,  that  rtatic  virtue,  by ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply.*' 


SACRED.    Holy.    Divinb. 

Sacred  (Lat.  tdenan)  is  less  strong 
than  Holy  (A.  S.  hMig),  though 
many  cases  occur  in  which  the  woras 
migbt  be  used  indifferently,  as  the 
Mored  vessels,  or  the  holy  vessek  of 
the  sanctuaxT.  But  Sacred  denotes 
rather  the  character  conferred  upon 
objects  or  persons  by  setting  them 
apart  for  certam  purposes ;  Holy,  an 
intrinsic  character  which  they  possess 
in  themselves.  So  we  speak  or  a  hol^r 
man,  not  a  sacred  man.  It  is  well  if, 
in  cases  where  the  office  is  sacred,  the 
man  himself  is  holy.  Holy  is  opposed 
to  unholy ;  sacred,  to  profane.  We 
speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
Sacred  Scriptures;  the  former  as  em- 
bodying and  reflecting  the  holy  per- 
son, wSl,  character,  and  attributes  of 
an  all-holj  God ;  the  latter  ss  unlike 
•r  apart  from  other  books,  and  de- 
serymg  of  peculiar  treatment  and  re- 
rerence. 

Divine  ^Lat.  dhnnta)  is  a  weaker 
and  vaguer  word,  meaning  like  a 
Deity  or  the  Deity,  or  in  anyway 
connected  with  Him ;  as,  the  Divine 
justice,  Divine  worship.  Divine  is 
opposed  to  human.  Tne  expression 
or  the  holy  in  garb  or  appearance 
•generally  is  denoted  by  the  term 
tanctity  (Lat.  tanctttatem). 

**  For  how  can  we  think  of  Him  without 
dread  and  reverence,  when  we  consider 
Jmw  He  is  secluded  by  the  infinite  toererf. 


neu  of  His  own  Msjesty  from  all  immediate 
converse  and  intercourse  with  us  P" — Soorx, 
Christian  Life. 

"When  Christ  nut  only  triumphed  over 
hell  and  the  grave,  but  was  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  Gkid,  He  then  not  only  be- 
stowed these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ohoston  the  apostles,  but  settled  a  con- 
stant order  of  such  in  the  Church,  who 
were  to  attend  to  the  necessdties  of  it»  till 
there  will  be  no  fhrther  need  of  instmc- 
tiun."— Stilukoflset. 

**  Therefore  there  was  plainly  wanting  a 
Divine  revelation  to  recover  mankind  out  of 
their  universally  degenerated  estate  into  a 
state  suitable  to  the  orifpnal  ezcellenee  of 
their  nature ;  which  Divine  revelation  both 
the  necessitiee  of  men  and  their  natural 
notions  of  Ood  gave  them  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  and  hope  for.**— Claekx. 

SAD.  Gloomy.  Mournfuu 
Dejected.    Melancholy.    Moody. 

Sad  is  the  most  generic  of  these 
terms.  It  is,  according  to  Wedgwood, 
the  Wei.  sad,  meaning  ^rm,  discreet^ 
and  means  excessive  sedateness.  Its 
earlier  uses  were  purely  physical, 
in  the  sense  of  heavy,  close,  hard. 
As  Spenser, '*  His  hand  more  uuL  than 
lump  of  lead."  Hence  producing  a 
heavy  or  sombre  impression  or  effect ; 
as,  "  sad -coloured  clothes. ' — Wal- 
ton. From  this  it  passed  to  a  moral 
sense^  and  was  applied  to  temper, 
mood,  or  character,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  employ  the  term 
serious;  as  Bacon  says,  **A  tad  and 
religious  woman;"  hence  affected 
with  unhappiness,  or,  reflezively. 
producing  depression ;  as,  '*  a  sad 
misfortune."  Sadness  is  reflexive. 
It  implies  some  cause  or  ground  for 
the  feeling.  To  be  sad  without  know- 
ing why,  would  be  folly  and  unreason. 
We  are  sad  when  we  reflect  upon  loss, 
privation,  disappointment,  .and  the 
Uke.  When  Sad  appears  as  an  epithet 
of  things  or  events  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow 
in  the  speaker.  A  person  suffering 
under  a  terrible  affliction  would  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  sad  event  though  it 
might  be  so  designated  by  another,  nor 
would  the  person  suffering  undsr 
severe  mental  pain  be  called  Sad. 
"  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await: 
Labour  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
INscaie  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 
And  Death,  $ad  refbge  from  the  storms  of 
fate."  Obay. 
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Gloomy  (A.  S.  glom,  gloom)  has 
preserved  its  etymological  foroe,  and 
differs  from  Sad  in  its  indefiniieness 
and  indistinctness.  Men  are  ofttin 
gloomy  without  knowing  wh;^^  as 
under  a  general  foreboding  of  misfor* 
tune,  ^dness  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  the  past ;  gloominess  more 
commonly  bears  upon  the  future, 
which  is  contemplated  with  misgir- 
ing. 

'*  For  the  SnffUsh  are  nmtnrallf  fiaciftil, 
and  reiT  often  diepoied  by  that  aloomineu 
and  melaneholj  or  temper  which  is  to  fire- 
qnent  in  oar  nation  to  many  wild  notions 
and  Tisioas  to  whieh  others  are  not  so 
JiMbUr— Spectator, 

MorRiiFUL(A.  S.  mumarifto  mourti) 
applies  more  distinctively  to  the  «x- 
prettum  of  the  sad ;  as,  the  mournful 
sound  of  a  bell ;  a  mournful  sight  or 
sound ;  a  gloomy  prospect.  ]\iourn- 
ful  is  literally  fuU  ot  what  causes 
mourning.  It  therefore  denotes  a 
quality,  while  Sad  denotes  a  state. 
By  the  sight  or  recital  of  what  is 
mournful  tne  mind  may  be  made  aad. 

"  Yet  if  he  steps  forth  with  a  Friday 
look  and  a  Lenten  faee,  with  a  blessed 
JesQ,  a  moum/ul  ditty  for  the  rices  of  the 
times,  oh  1  then  he  is  a  saint  npon  earth, 
an  Ambrose  or  an  Augustine."— South. 

Dejsctbd  (Lat.  dejiehre,  part,  di- 
jeetiu,  to  cast  down)  is,  literally,  cast 
down,  and,  like  Sad,  betokens  a  spe- 
cific cause,  the  subject  of  reflexion. 
It  is  a  term  denotmg  the  external 
effect  as  well  as  state  of  sorrow,  and 
brings  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the 
downcast  look  and  hanging  head.  It 
is  obviously  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons. Yet  it  IS  not  a  term  of  the 
greatest  seriousness.  Dejection  is  not 
overwhelming  sorrow^  out  betokens 
sadness  and  disappomtment  rather 
than  bitter  grief.  It  is  a  transient 
rather  than  a  permanent  state. 

"  When  our  walsare  </e;ectetf,  distressed^ 
tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  onr 
former  sins.  He  saith  to  ns,  as  He  said  to 
the  man  in  the  Gospel,  *  Be  of  good  cheer. 
My  son,  thy  sins  are  all  pardoned.**' — 
BrrKBIDAB. 

It  may  be  observed  that  dejected  and 
Moody  (A.  S.  mod,  mind,  disposition) 
differ  from  the  rest  of  thene  synonyms 
in  being  onlv  passive,  while  they  may 
also  be  used  actively ;  that  is,  as  not 
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only  occupied  by  bwt  producing'  m 
feeling  of  sadness,  andlthe  like. 

MELANCHOLY(Gr./uuXil*gC0Xi«,  fdiXniy 

black,  and  x^xii,  hiU)  denotes  a  con- 
tinued if  not  chronic  state  of  depres' 
sion  of  spirits  arising  firom  anrcanste. 
Melancholy  is  commonly  the  con- 
comitant of  over-thou^htnil  disposi- 
tions, which  suspect  life  of  dissati^- 
^tion,  though  they  may  not  hare 
had  bitter  experiences. 
"And   JUdanckoly   marked  him  for   her 

own."  QaA.x'. 

Moody  (A.  S.  modig^  differs  from 
melancholy^  dejected,  sad,  and 
gloomy,  in  being  more  fitful  and  ca- 
pricious. It  is  less  passive,  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  discontent,  ill-humour, 
peevishness,  and^  a  desire  to  commit 
narm,  as  if  brooding  in  sullenness. 
"  And  moody  madness  langhing  wild 
Amid  soTerest  woe."  Obat. 

SAFE.     Secure. 

The  word  Safe  (Fr.  sauf^  Lat.  ml- 
vua)  is  employed  in  an  abstract  way,  in 
whieh  Secure  (Lat.  securust  toithout 
cart)  is  not.  We  may  say,  **  It  is  safe, 
or  safer,  to  travel  by  day,"  where  we 
oould  not  say, ''  It  is  secure."  Safety 
differs  firom  security,  as  the  objective 
from  the  subjective,  security  being- 
the  sense  or  reooenition  of  safety,  u 
1  say,  **  He  is  safe,"  I  mean  in  a  state 
removed  from  danger ;  if  1  say  ''  He  ia 
secure,"  I  mean  m  a  state  which  he 
or  I  can  recognize  as  removed  from 
danger.  Hence  Secure  has  travelled 
on  to  mean  entertaining  a  sense  of 
safety,  which  may  be  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  case.  <<  While 
they  slept  secure  the  enemy  attacked 
the  camp ; "  where  the  security  wss 
not  safety,  but  emphatically  the  con- 
trary. But  there  are  further  diffe- 
rences to  be  noted  between  safety  and 
security.  Safety  is  absolute,  security 
relative;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  simply  out  of  danger  are  safe  ^ 
those  who  are  removed  oeyond  the 
reach  of  danger  are  secure.  Safety 
regards  the  present  in  connexion  with 
the  past ;  security  is  also  for  the 
future.  Safety  is  a  more  abstract 
term  than  Security.  If  effectual  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  the  security 
of  a  thing,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  safety. 
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Again,  Security  sometimes  implies 
such  restriction  upon  the  individual 
as  prevents  him  from,  being  a  cause  of 
alarm  or  danger.  In  looking  at  a 
caged  lion,  we  think  less  of  his  safety 
than  of  our  own  security.  The  felon, 
captured  and  imprisoned,  is  secure, 
without  being  safe. 

"Secure  bom  Fortune's  blowi." 

DRYDBir. 

"And  M  it  came  to  pass  that  they  es- 
caped all  tafe  to  l9ad."—.EitffUsh  Bible, 

SAKE.    Account. 

Sake  (A.  S.  sacUf  cause  or  suit  in 
lau>)  is  employed  both  of  persons  and 
things,  as  also  is  Account  (Fr.  ae- 
comptCy  Lat.  ad  and  compiUdref  to 
reckon).  We  say,  grammatically, 
"for  the  sake"  and  "on  account." 
But  Sake  denotes  an  ulterior  purpose 
which  is  contemplated ;  Account,  an 
anterior  cause  or  motive  which  in- 
duces. Moreover,  Accou  nt  is  no  more 
than  a  cause ;  Sake,  a  cause  in  which 
one  is  concerned.  If  I  say,  "I  am 
doing  this  for  his  sake,"  I  mean  that  I 
am  doine  it  because  I  have  an  end  in 
view,  which  I  believe  it  will  be  to  his 
interest  that  I  should  accomplish.  If 
I  say, "  I  am  doing  it  on  his  account," 
I  mean  broadly,  that  he  is  in  some 
way  the  cause  ot  my  doin?  it.  Hence 
it  rollows  that  where  the  object  is  ser- 
viceable, we  use  Sake  ;  as,  "  to  make 
sacrifices  fat  the  sake  of  peace ; "  that 
is,  to  promote  the  ends  of  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  *^l  took  the  high 
road  rather  than  the  fields,  on  account 
of  the  darkness,"  where  the  darkness 
is  no  more  than  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration which  influenced  my  choice. 

*'  Knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge."— 8zb 
W.  Hamiltoit. 

"In  matters  where  his  iodgment  led 
him  to  oppose  men  on  a  pnbue  account,  he 
wonld  do  it  vigorovsly  and  heartily." — 
Attkbburt. 

SALUTATION.    Salute. 

These  words  coming  from  the  Lat. 
siUittem,  health,  safety,  refer  more  di- 
rectly, the  former  to  the  person,  the 
latter  to  the  thing.  A  Salutation 
may  be  in  words  or  any  other  way, 
implying  personal  expression  of  feel- 
ing.   The  Salute  is  never  in  words. 


There  is  more  of  familiarity  in  Salu- 
tation, aud  of  respect  or  formal  de- 
monstration in  Salute. 

"  Bnt  at  the  venr  time  while  he  is  bowing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man,  the  philo* 
sopher  shall  pass  by,  and  beoaose  he  pos- 
sesses only  a  competency,  without  snper- 
flnity  and  without  inflnence,  he  shall  not 
be  honoured  with  the  common  eiiility  of  a 
lo/tftahon."— Evox,  Eesays. 

**  I  sent  a  lieutenant  ashore,  to  acquaint 
the  governor  of  our  arrival,  and  to  make  an 
excose  for  our  not  salvting ;  for  as  I  could 
eaJtute  only  with  three  guns,  except  the 
swivels,  which  I  was  ofopinion  would  not 
be  heard,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  let  it 
alone."— Coox'to  Voyage*. 

SANCTION.  Countenance.  Sup- 
fort.     Ratify. 
We  Counten  ANC  b  (  Lat.  conitnentia, 

gesture,  demeanour)  persons;  we 
ANCTioN  things ;  we  Support  mings 
and  persons.  Persons  are  counte- 
nanced bv  the  apparent  approval  of 
others.  Mere  numbers  may  counte- 
nance. Proceedings  are  sanctioned 
(  Lat  tandre,  part,  wnctus,  to  sanction  or 
ratify)  by  the  approval,  especially  of 
persons  of  weight  or  authority.  Per- 
sons or  measures  are  supported  ( Lat. 
supportare,  to  carry,  convey ^)  by  any 
n^eans  which  may  give  assistance  or 
encouragement,  or  promote  the  end  in 
view.  Superiors  onlv  can  counte- 
nance and  sanction ;  all  of  every  de- 
gree may  support,  which  implies, 
more  than  the  rest,  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

*'  The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have 
added  the  sanction  of  their  te8tim<my.'' — 
Watts. 

"  But  as  to  the  civil  religion,  Socrates 
never  opposed  it,  but  always  anoitenanced 
it  both  by  discourse  and  example.'* — Bknt- 

LEY. 

"  The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  in- 
dividual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety 
compels  us  to  seek  from  one  another  assis- 
tance and  siipport.** — JoHKSON. 

As  Sanction,  Countenance,  and 
Support  are  equally  applicable  to 
things  done  and  to  things  proposed,  so 
Ratify  (Low  Lat.  ram' ware,  to  con- 
fimi)  belongs  only  to  things  done.  To 
ratiiv  is  to  approve  so  as  to  make 
valid  what  has  oeen  done  by  another, 
especially  a  delegate  or  representative. 
It  wears  an  official  and  political  air. 
involving  the  idess  of  interest  and 
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authority  in  the  penon  or  power 
that  ratifies.  Ratification  ia  nyen  to 
acta  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
the  fiill  knowledge  of  others  to  whom 
the  agents  are  responsible. 

"It  i*  imponible  for  the  Dmae  Power 
to  Mt  a  seal  to  a  lie  by  ratifying  an  impoe- 
tnre  with  BQoh  a  miracle.** — South. 

SAVE.    Spare. 

We  ma^  be  Sa7ed  (Fr.  tauvery  Lat. 
wlvuiy  safe)  from  any  evils.  We  are 
Spared  (A.  S.  spdriaiif  to  spare)  onlj 
£rom  those  whicn  it  is  in  the  power  of 
some  one  to  infiict.  To  save  majr  be 
the  effect  either  of  accident  or  design. 
To  spare  is  always  designed,  denoting 
intentional  forbearance.  **  He  was  to 
have  been  shot  as  a  deserter,  but  the 
clemency  of  his  commander  spared 
his  Ufe.  "  He  was  struck  by  a  bullet, 
but  the  watch  in  his  pocket  saved  his 
life."  The  difference  may  be  seen  at 
once  in  the  two  phrases.  ^*he  saved 
my  life,"  and  "  he  sparea  my  life." 

*'  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang 
in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  be- 
fore Paul  and  Bilas,  and  brought  them  ont 
and  laid.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  $at4d  f  " 
—Englith  Bible. 

"  God  spared  not  the  anffels  that  sinned, 
but  oast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered 
them  into  chains  ofdarknesa,  to  be  reserved 
unto  Jodgmeat ;  and  spared  not  the  old 
world."— /«<f. 

SCANDAL.    Reproach. 

The  same  thing  may  be  matter  of 
both  Scandal  TGr.  cxivlaksvf  a  stum- 
bling'hlock)  ana  Reproach  (Fr.  r»- 
procnerj  Lat.  rjfpr^fptars,  the  bringing 
ti«ar  or  home  of  an  offence) ;  but  Re- 
proach points  rather  to  the  intrinsic 
blame  ot  the  act;  Scandal,  to  the 
offence  caused  by  it  in  the  minds  of 
others,  and  of  society  at  lar^.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Scandal  is  used 
for  the  offensive  act,  and  for  the  im- 

JmUtion,    even    including    the   un- 
bunded  imputation  of  it. 

"The  loss  in  war  sustained  throogh  his 

name, 
A  lasting  scandal  to  the  English  name.** 
Dbattov. 

"The  Chevalier  Bavard,  distingnished 
among  his  contemporanes  bj  the  appellation 
of  the  knight  without  fSear  and  without  re- 
jmrncA."— R0BXBT8OV. 


SYNONYMS  [save] 

SCANDALOUS.    Infamous. 

Scandalous  (see  Scandal)  is  ap- 
plied only  to  deeds  and  transactions ; 
while  Infamous  (Lat.  m,  privative, 
Kudfimosus,  see  Famous)  is  used  both 
of  transactions  and  persons.  Infa- 
mous is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two ; 
a  scandalous  act  being  one  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  nigh  degree  of 
social  blame;  an  infamous  act,  one 
which  is  calculated  to  brand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  doer  with  detestation  for 
life. 

"  fiothmgseandalous  or  offiensiTe  to  any.** 
^Hooker. 

:  be  of  ill-report,  and  looks 


t  of  mankind. 


iTuung  00  01  ui-repori 
•jy  wmvH^y  to  the  sober  part  d  u»u»u.u. 
whf ,  that  very  consideration  is  enongh  to 
deter  you  fh>m  the  practice  of  it,  lor  jon 
are  to  recommend  your  religion  to  all  the 
men  in  the  world  by  all  the  ways  that  are 
possible."— Sharp. 

SCANTY.    Mbaorb. 

These  terms  are  closely  similar; 
and  when  employed  as  synonyms,  as  a 
meagre  supply,  a  scan^  supply,  seem 
nearly  identical.  But  Scanty  ?  Norse 
skantaf  tneaturedj  exactl»iJittBd.  Wedg- 
wood) refers  rather  to  the  relation  of 
the  thing  supplied  to  the  wiU  of  the 
supplier ;  Mbaorb  (Fr.  moigre,  tkin, 
Lat.  mdcmm),  to  the  littleness  or  po- 
verty of  the  thinff  in  itself.  A  meagre 
supply  may  be  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. A  scanty  supply  reflects 
upon  the  giver  or  proviaer.  Scanty 
relates  more  to  number^  measure,  or 
rule ;  Mbaorb,  to  quantity  generally. 
The  proportionatehf  meagre  is  the 
scanty.  Scanty  is*  therefore  applic- 
able to  number  as  well  as  quantity 
or  amplitude;  meagre  only  to  the 
latter. 

"  The  lowest  dass  of  labourers,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  scanty  •vbsistenoe, 
most,  some  way  or  another,  make  shift  to 
continue  their  raise  so  far  as  to  kMp  up 
their  nsoal  numbers."— Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

"  His  edncatbn  had  been  but  meagre." 
— Motlby. 

The  expressions  "  scanty  hope  "  aad 
"  meagre  hope  "  would  thus  mean — 
the  latter,  that  the  amount  of  hope  wms 
very  small ;  the  former,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  afforded  little 
ground  for  hope. 


{scatter] 

SCARCITY.    Famine.   Dearth. 

Scarcity  (ju€  Scarce)  is  a  generic 
'term,  and  exprenes  the  scant  supplj 
of  any  article  needful  or  desirable. 
Dearth,  which  is  deamesij  is  applied 
to  articles  of  food  primarily,  though, 
by  a  poetic  analogy,  extended  to  mean 
poverty  in  supply  generally;  as,  ''a 
dearth  of  plot  and  narrowness  of 
imagination.  — Dryden.  Scarcity  is 
notso  serious  a  term  as  D  ea  rth.  There 
may  be  a  scarcity  in  the  market  of 
articles  of  luxury ;  a  dearth  is  such 
scarcity  as  is  felt  to  be  a  privation. 

Famine  (Lat.  fHmes,  hunger)  is  re- 
stricted to  a  grievous  scarcity  of  food 
or  provisiona,  and  expresses  the  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  fact  of  such 
want.  It  is  used,  unlike  the  others, 
only  generally  and  not  of  Sjpecific 
articles  or  commodities.  The  nmine 
is  the  evil,  the  dearth  or  the  scarcity 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  In  a  time  of 
dearth  provisions  are  rery  dear,  in  a 
time  of  famine  victuals  must  be  pro- 
vided anyhow. 

*' Value  ia  more  freqnentlj  raiaed  by 
Mordty  than  vae.** — Idler. 

"  The/amiM  is  tore  in  the  Uuid.''--JSii^- 
iisABibU, 

"  For  I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  was 
verj  great ;  wheat  was  at  fotir  marks  the 
•qnarter,  malt  at  two  poands  four  shillings, 
pease  at  two  poands  fire  shillings." — ^BuB- 

VBT. 

SCATTER.  Spread.  Disperse. 
Sprinkle.    Strew. 

Scatter  (A.  S.  <cateran,  to  $eatter) 
is  applicable  only  to  separable  or  se- 
parated bodies:  as,  to  scatter  seed 
upon  the  ground;  to  scatter  papers 
about  a  room.  It  is  mostly,  but  not 
Absolutely,  an  act  of  design,  but  done 
without  exactness.  It  involves  also 
dissipation  from  one  point  or  centre, 
but  not  so  systematically  as  Dis- 
perse. 

Spread  (A.S.  mrxdan),  on  the 
other  hand,  applies  ooth  to  separable 
and  inseparable  or  unseparated  oodies ; 
as,  to  spread  butter  upon  bread ;  to 
spread  aocuments  upon  a  table.  Yet 
tne  idea  of  collectiveness  is  always 
more  or  less  retained  in  Spread  ;  whue 
it  is  contradicted  and  lost  in  Scati-sr. 
The  term  Spread  may  indi^a^e  exten- 
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■ion  in  one  direction^  or  in  more  than 
one^  and  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
design* 

Disperse  (Lat  ditptrgh^y  part.  di»- 
j^rsus,  to  tcatter  in  different  dtreetiont) 
IS  the  consequence  of  intelligent  will, 
or  of  mere  force;  as,  the  troops  were 
dispersed  b  v  the  enemy ;  the  sun  dis- 
perses the  clouds.  What  is  especially 
implied  in  Disperse  is  the  diiruption 
ofapreviouslycompactbody.  Scatter 
is  a  stronger  term  tnan  Disperse  when 
the  term  is  applied  to  acts  of  man's 
volition  or  the  force  of  circumstances. 
^*  The  Jews  have,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  been  scattered  throughout  all 
lands."  A  party  of  pleasure  may 
disperse  themselves  over  the  hills. 
Scatter  and  Disperse  are  terms  with- 
out limit.  Spread  may  be  with  limit 
as  well  as  design,  as  when  manure  is 
spread  over  a  field,  or  a  given  part  of 
it.  It  may  be  purposelv  scattned,  or 
purposely  spread ;  in  the  former  case 
It  would  be  in  patches ;  in  the  latter, 
it  would  form  a  continuous  covering 
to  the  soil. 

To  Sprinkle  (A.  S.  spnencan)  is  to 
cause  to  fall  lightly  and  scanuly  in 
drops,  or  solid  particles  like  drops,  of 
liquid. 

"Onr  bones  lie  scattered  before  the  pit.** 
—English  Psabns, 

'*  As  tonehiag  the  epreadtna  of  mneke, 
and  minffling  it  with  the  moola  of  a  land,  it 
is  exceeding  good  to  do  it  when  the  wind 
settethfoll  west."— Holland,  Pliny. 

"  Not  in  a  professed  history  of  peneen> 
tions.  or  in  the  connected  manner  in  which 
I  am  about  to  recite  it,  but  dispereedly,  and 
oocasionallf,  in  the  course  of  a  mizedgene- 
ral  history,  which  circumstance  alone  nega- 
tives the  supposition  of  any  flraodnlent  de- 
sign."—Palbt. 

Strew  (A.  S.  strtovmn)  is  to  scatter 
so  as  substantially  to  spread  over  an 
area  or  surface.  Grammatically  it  is 
applicable  both  to  the  area  and  the 
ODjects  upon  it.  It  involves  a  degree 
of  magnitude  in  such  objects.  So  we 
strew  flowers  but  not  seeds.  We 
scatter  with  freedom  and  at  random. 
We  may  strew  carefiillv  and  artisti- 
cally. We  may  spread  with  geome- 
trical exactness. 

"  She  may  etrew  dangerous  conjeeturce.* 
Bhakbspkabk. 
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SCORN.  Dbspub.  Contemn.  Dis- 
dain.   Spurn. 

These  terms  all  express  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  one's 
own  superiority  to  a  person  or  object. 
Contemn  (Lau  eontemnXref  totUqnte) 
is  less  frequently  used  than  phrases 
ioto  which  it  enters,  as  to  sAow  or 
feel  contempt.  We  are  not  commonly 
said  to  contemn  indiriduals,  but  ob- 
jects, Qualities,  character,  and  the 
like.  Hence  there  is  a  moral  element 
inherent  in  Contemn,  which  does  not 
of  necessity  belong  to  Despise  (lAt. 
detfUelsrej  to  look  down  ujMm).  The 
naturally  proud  man  despises  his  in- 
feriors. Despise,  howerer,  often 
stands  as  the  rerb,  to  which  the  noun 
contempt  (instead  ofdetpite)  belongs. 
Contemn  lends  itself^  ss  the  others  do 
not,  to  a  eoUoetive  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Society  contemns,  but  does  not 
disdain  or  despise  or  scorn.  Men  are 
sometimes  called  contemners  of  that 
which,  professing  to  be  good  or  use- 
ful or  authoritatire,  is  dieemed  by 
them  to  be  wanting  in  these  qualities. 

To  Scorn  (It.  $eomare,  to  break  off 
the  horns  of  an  animal;  when  used  re- 
flexively,  to  b$  aahamed)  and  Disdain 
(Old  Fr.  desdaignor,  Lat.  de-,  dignari) 
are  used  in  stronger  senses  than  Con- 
temn and  Despise.  Yet  they  are  not 
used  toward  persons,  though  their 
conjugate  nouns  are.  We  do  not  say. 
**  He  scorned  him,"  but  **  He  scorned 
his  efforts  or  threats;  "  nor  ''  I  dis- 
dain you,"  but  **  I  disdain  your  acts, 
words,  insinuations,  character,"  and 
the  like.  Yet  we  should  say,  "  He 
was  treated  with  scorn, "  or, "  rpgarded 
with  disdain."  Disdain  shows  itself 
in  supercilious  haughtiness  when  ex- 
hibited towards  persons,  and  may 
have  no  better  foundation  than  a  con- 
temptuous disposition.  To  disdain 
is  to  feel  unworthy  of  one's  self.  We 
scorn  the  coward.  We  are  too  apt  to 
despise  the  lowly  and  weak.  We 
disaain  the  presumptuous.  We  de- 
spise others  for  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ness. We  disdain  them  in  compari- 
son with  ourselves.  So  if  we  despise 
proffered  help,  it  is  because  we  think 
It  so  weak  as  not  to  be  worth  haring. 
If  we  disdain  it,  it  is  because  we 
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think  ourselves  too  strong  to  need  it. 
Contempt  implies    an   exercise    of 

i'udgment  on  the  character  or  capabi- 
ities  of  another,  and  an  inference 
drawn  disparaging  to  them.  Henoe 
Contempt  is  used  of  impersonal  things, 
as  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  means 
a  low  estimate  of  its  nature  or  power 
to  intimidate.  There  is  a  further 
diffierencebetweenDiso  AiN  andScoRN. 
We  disdain  on  comvaruon  tuith  oar- 
aelves  versonally.  We  scorn  what  is^ 
in  itself  contemptible  or  disgraceful. 
Alexander  disdained  to  share  the  Per- 
sian empire  with  Darius.  A  man  of 
honour  scorns  to  deceive  another. 
Scorn  is  energetic  contempt.  The- 
moral  element  in  Ccntemn  is  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  one  can  contemn  one's 
superiors  in  authority,  we  can  only 
despise,  disdain,  or  scorn  those  who 
are  our  inferiors,  or  whom  we  take  to 
be  so. 

"  I  am,  xidienlonsly  enough,  aoeoMd  t» 
be  a  amtemner  of  nnivenitie»— that  it,  m 
other  words,  an  enemy  of  learning,  with- 
out the  foundation  of  which  I  am  vare 
no  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  poet.**— 
Dbtdxn. 

•  It  was  this  that  raised  his  spirits  and 
made  him  (Job)  stand  his  ground  against 
the  apposition  of  his  friends  and  the  seont 
of  his  enemies."— Stiixinoflbbt. 

"For  he  (Psrrrhus)  was  a  man  that 
could  tell  how  to  humble  himself  towards 
the  great,  by  whom  he  might  win  benefit, 
and  know  also  how  to  creep  into  their 
credit ;  and  in  like  manner  was  he  a  ^reat 
scomer  and  deapiser  of  such  as  were  his  in- 
feriors."—Nobth,  Ptvtarch. 

"  Let  not  ambition  moek  their  uselUI  toil. 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor    gnmdear    hear  with    a  dudai»fid 

smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 
GlUY. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Disdain,  un- 
like ScoBN  or  Contempt,  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  virtue,  as  where  a  sun 
disdains  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  another. 

Spurn,  consonant  to  its  etymolog/ 
(A.  S.  fpuman,  allied  to  spor,  a  heel\ 
implies  such  contempt  as  shows  itielf 
in  the  repulse  of  the  object.  He  who 
is  spumed  feels  himseU*  not  only  de- 
spised, but  thrust  away. 

"  The  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain  and 
■poni.'*  " 


{8BDAT£] 

SCREAM.    Shriee. 

A  Scream  (It.  seramare,  eseUanare, 
to  ay  out)  is  a  cry,  shrill,  sharp,  ana 
tfttdcfen,  as  in  fright  or  pain;  and  a 
Shriek  (compare  screech  and  similar 
imitative  words)  might  be  defined 
nearly  in  the  same  way;  but  scream- 
ing may  be  Tolantary  or  involuntary. 
Sbrieking  is  only  involuntary.  We 
do  not  shriek,  except  when  suddenly 
•  overborne ;  but  we  sometimes  scream 
with  the  object  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance.  Shriek  is  more  forcible 
than  scream.  The  ill-tempered  child 
screams  with  disappointment.  A 
shriek  of  horror  may  rise  at  the  sight 
of  a  sudden  and  disastrous  accident. 

SCURRILOUS.    Abusive. 

Scurrility  (Lat.  scurnlttdtem, 
Kurra,  a  buffoon)  is  low  and  virulent 
Abuse  (Lat.  dbiitif  to  mittue,  ]Mirt. 
^uut\  but  without  the  sustained 
earnestness  of  abuse.  It  depends 
upon  taunts  and  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  upon  anything  else. 
'There  is  an  argumentative  consis- 
tency about  abuse,  whether  it  be 
merited  or  unmeritea;  while  scurrility 
will  condescend  to  mean,  vile,  or  ob- 
scene vituperation.  The  angry,  re- 
sentful man  may  be  abusive^  the 
•coarse-minded  man  is  scurrilous. 
Abuse  is  virulent  condemnation. 
Scurrility  is  virulent  derision. 

"  The  abgnrd  and  Bcurrilous  sermon 
which  had  very  unwisely  been  honoored 
with  impeachment.**— Maoi.xti.at. 

"  Barbaroos  o^iutveiieif.''— M11.TOX. 

SECRECY.    Concealment. 

Concealment  (Lat.  eoncilare,  to 
hide)  may  be  employed  to  express 
the  act  as  well  as  the  state  of  conceal- 
ing; while  Secrecy  (Lat.  <ecrefus, 
part,  of  iceemirej  to  set  apart)  ex- 
presses the  state  or  ouahty  alone. 
Secrecy  involves  limited  knowledge ; 
while  concealment  is  consistent  with 
total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a 
thing,  lliere  cannot  be  secrecy  with- 
out concealment;  but  there  may  be 
concealment  without  secrecy.  Con- 
cealment is  oftener  against  others; 
secrecy,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves. 
The  commission  of  a  crime  is  com- 
monly  both   secret  and   concealed. 
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Secret,  in  being  kept  to  himself  by 
the  author ;  concealed,  as  being  hid- 
den from  the  knowledge  of  others. 
Secrecy  is  purposed  concealment. 

"When  King  John  of  France,  in  order 
to  pay  his  debts,  adulterated  his  eoin,  aU 
the  officers  of  his  mint  were  sworn   to 
Mcreey."— Smith,  Wmlth  of  Nationt. 
"  Some   to   the  mde  protection   of  the 

thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring;  the  cleft 


Offers  its  kind  oomeeahMwt  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their 
nest."  Thombov. 

SECRET.    Clandestine. 

Clandestine  {clandettmus,  con^ 
ceated ;  clam^  secretUf)  is  less  wide,  but 
more  distinctive  m  meaning  than 
Secret  (see  a6oi«).  Clandestine  ap- 
plies only  to  matters  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  while  Secret  may  be  employed 
of  anything  unknown.  The  idea  of 
the  clandestine  carries  with  it  that  of 
a  purposed  and  unlawful  secrecy. 
Wnen  Johnson  uses  the  tenn  clan- 
destine in  the  following  unusual  way, 
"  I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging, 
and  found,  to  mr  amasement,  aU  the 
ornaments  of  a  fine  ^ntleman,"  there 
is  still  involved  the  idea  of  continued 
secrecy  in  keeping  up  a  clandestine 
mode  of  life. 

"An  Englishman  will  do  yon  a  jaeee  of 
service  ueretfy,  and  be  distresMd  with  the 
ezpresdons  of  yonr  gratitade."— Kvox, 


"  But  it  will  be  nrrnd  still  that  cItU 
assemblies  are  open  and  f^ree  for  any  one 
to  enter  into,  whereas  religions  oonven- 
tides  are  more  private,  and  thereby  give 
opportunity  to  dtmdettine  maehinatioiiB.  «- 
Looks. 

SEDATE.    Composed. 

CoMPosEo(Fr.compoMr^  tocompom,  to 
make  up)  relates  to  a  specific  state  on  a 
specific  occasion ;  Sedate  (Latseicidliif. 
part,  of  sedarey  to  allay),  to  an  habitoal 
temper  and  demeanour.  Composed  de- 
notes tranquillity,  in  opposition  to  any 
excitement  of  feeling,  as  alarm  or 
anger.    Sedate  denotes  quietness,  aa 
opposed  to  levity  or  anyextravagano^ 
of  conduct  or  appearance. 
"Ool  fair  example  of  untainted  fonth. 
Of  modest  wisdom  and  pacifLe  truth ; 
Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate, 
Oooa  without  noise,  without  pretentloa 
great."  PoPB. 
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[seduce] 


SEDUCE.      SCBOKW.     CORKUPT. 

Literally,  to  SBDUCs(Lat.  iidueire) 
is  to  draw  off  or  aside. 

To  SuBOBN  (Lst.  snbomSre)  is  to 
prepare  or  dispose  in  an  anderbanded 
wa/y  and  to  Cokrupt  (Lat.  eorrum-' 
ptrt^  part  eorruptus)  is  to  break  up 
tbe  component  particles  of  a  body. 
Tbe  two  former  are  employed  of  per- 
sons onl^y  the  last  of  certain  things, 
as  principles,  minds,  puri^,  integrity. 
To  lead  nom  the  path  of  purity  and 
ri^ht  by  specious  representations  or 
muirepresenutions  is  the  idea  of  Se- 
duce. To  induce  him  to  do  wrong  by 
exciting  his  self-interest  is  that  of 
SuBOSN.  To  instil  vice,  to  infect  with 
bad  sentiments  or  principles  by  any 
means  whaterer  is  that  of  Corrupt. 
We  seduce  the  innocent,  the  ignorant, 
the  simple,  by  appearances,  by  attrac- 
tire  externals,  by  illusions,  tricks, 
imposition.  We  suborn  the  cowardly, 
the  weak,  the  unprincipled,  women, 
witnesses,  serrants,  jud^,  preju- 
diced persons,  or  those  with  peculiar 
failings,  by  flatteries,  promises, 
threats,  and  that  which  touches  their 
interest.  We  corrupt  what  is  pure, 
sound,  good,  yirtuous,  wholesome, 
innocent,  but  accessible  to  evil  influ- 
ences and  capable  of  perrersion,  by 
the  force  of  contagion.  The  seduced 
is  the  dupe  or  victim  of  the  seducer. 
The  suborned  lends  himself  yoIud- 
tarily  to  the  process.  The  corrupted 
is  the  Drey  or  spoil  of  the  corrupter. 
The  first  fidls  into  a  snare.  The 
second  yields  to  a  tempution.  The 
third  succumbs  to  an  influence. 

SEEK.    SsARCH. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  looking  after  something 
not  in  sight.  Grammatically,  Seek 
(A.  S.  t^cun)  is  employed  directly  of 
the  obj ect  sou  ght ;  while  S earch  (Fr. 
ehercher)  is  applied  directly  to  the 
place  in  whicn  it  is  expected  to  be 
found.  We  seek  a  thing,  and  search 
for  it  To  search  is  to  seek  specula- 
tirely,  widely,  and  laboriously.  We 
are  said  to  seek  eagerly,  to  search 
carefully. 

"Aak,  and  H  shdl  be  giren  yna ;  seek, 
uad  je  sh»n  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  onto  yon." — Engliah  BibU. 


*'  Search  the  flcriptarea,  tat  m  than  y 
think  ye  hare  etermU  Ufe.^—yML 

SEEM.    Appear. 

Seem  (A.  S.  mmm^  to  iet»,  appmry 
is  a  term  of  which  the  meaning  riae» 
upon  that  of  Appear  ^Lat  uppdtlt'e  ). 
An  object  appears  wnen  it  becomes 
simplT  Tisibie  to  the  eye  or  reeo^- 
nisable  to  the  mind.  It  seems  when 
it  is  referred  to  something  beyond 
itself  either  in  the  mind  or  outside  it ; 
as, ''such  a  proposal  seems  fair.**  Ap- 
pear expresses  more  directly  the  phe- 
nomena or  facts  as  they  are  presented 
to  us ;  Seem,  the  impression  of  like- 
ness or  probability  which  we  derire 
from  them.  So  Hue  probability  of  a 
fact  IS  expressed  more  natuimlly  bj 
Appear  ;  the  probability  of  an  infe- 
rence, by  Seem.  **  From  the  state  of 
the  g^und.  it  appears  that  it  rained 
last  night''  '*  from  the  look  of  the 
clouds,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall 
have  rain  before  long."  It  seema 
probable.  It  appears  certain.  A 
seeming  likelihood.  An  apparent 
truism.  Apparent  tomgtimes  means 
obvious;  but  Seemiiio  tuver  means 
certain,  but  always  uncertain.  To 
seem  is  to  appear  m  such  a  way,  that 
is  to  appear  as  possessing  certain 
qualities  or  a  certain  character.  An 
object  may  be  said  to  seem  or  to  ap- 
pear fine,  good,  pleasant  It  seems 
such  by  its  conformity  to  goodnew,. 
beauty,  pleasantness.  It  appears  such 
by  the  impression  produced  upon 
yourself.  In  the  one  case  one  com- 
pares objects,  in  the  other  perceptions. 
That  which  appears  gooa  has  the  air 
of  being  so,  that  which  seems  sood  is 
like  something  else  that  is  good.  Re- 
semblance is  conrelatire  to  difference, 
appearance  to  reality.  A  work  of  art 
seems  well  executed  on  examination, 
it  appears  so  perhaps  at  a  superficial 
glance.  **  It  appears  to  me,"  indicates 
a  lighter  persuasion  of  the  fact  than 
''it  seems  to  me."  After  reflexion,  do 
that  which  seems  ri^ht,  not  merely 
that  which  appears  right 

SELF-WILL.     Self-cokceit. 
Selp-sufficiency. 
The   Self- WILLED   person 


yield 


IS  go- 
Ki  by  his  own  will,  and  does  not 
to  tne  will  or  wishes  of  others,  ia 


[sensible] 

unaccommodating,  uncompliant.  The 
SsLP-coNCEXTED  person  has  a  high 
and  over-weening  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  or  endowments.  The  Selt- 
SUFFICIENT  person  has  the  same 
opinion  of  hia  own  strength  or  abili- 
ties; hence  he  despises  the  assistance 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  others. 
Self-will  is  in  determination  and  pur- 
pose ;  self-conceit,  in  personal  judg- 
ment and  estimation ;  self-sufficiency, 
in  opinion  and  action.  The  self-willed 
cares  nothing  for  differences  of  riffht 
and  wrong,  true  and  false,  where  nis 
mind  is  £pnt  upon  action;  the  self- 
conceited  is  much  concerned  about 
these  things,  but  adults  no  criterion 
but  his  own  notions. 

SENSIBILITY.    Tenderness. 

Sbnstbiuty  (Lat.  seniQUtitatem),  as 
it  is  a  moral  (^ualit  j,  means  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling. 

Tenderness  (Fr.  tendnj  Lat.  Un€r) 
is  an  analogous  term,  expressing  that 
quality  which  is  the  opposite  to  hard- 
ness of  heart.  The  impressions  or 
affections  entertained  by  the  person  of 
sensibility  and  the  person  ot  tender- 
ness are  snch  as  are  favourable  to 
others  with  whom  they  hare  to  deal. 
Sensibility  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
be  affected  by  whatever  interests  hu- 
manity,  and  to  interest  itself  with  such 
things.  Tenderness  is  a  quality  which 
imposes  affectionate  feelings  in  a 
touching  degree.  Sensibility  is  ex- 
cited. Tenderness  excites  us.  A  heart 
of  sensibility  is  easily  moved  and  won. 
A  heart  of  tenderness  attaches  itself. 
The  former  is  comparatively  dormant 
until  aroused  into  action,  the  other  is 
spontaneously  active.  The  one  is  like 
sparks  of  electricity,  the  other  a  sweet, 
pure,  and  steady  burning  flame.  Sen- 
sibility disposes  to  tenderness.  Ten- 
derness exalts  sensibility.  The  man 
of  sensibility  is  ever  open  to  pity, 
clemency,  mercv,  gratitude,  and  the 
feelings  generallv  which  prompt  us 
to  wish  well  and  do  well  to  others. 
The  man  of  tenderness  has  within  him 
the  germs  of  the  most  active  affections, 
love,  friendship,  benevolence,  charity 
— those  feelings  which  make  us  exist 
for  others  and  in  others.  Sensibility 
compassionates^  tenderness  consoles 
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and  relieves.  Sensibility  makes  sacri- 
fices ;  tenderness  loves  to  make  them, 
and  realizes  the  divine  saying, ''  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
There  is  a  sensibility  which  is  cowar- 
dice, which  shuns  through  wefUcness 
of  mind  the  sight  of  suffering.  There 
is  also  an  excessive  tenderness  which 
cannot  deny  or  resist,  and  is  therefore 
at  the  mercy  or  the  abuse  of  others. 
This  is  but  a  blind  and  barren  pas- 
sion. 

SENSIBLE.  Sensitive.  Sen- 
tient. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  the  Lat.  sentirs,  to 
feeL  Sensible  expresses  either  a 
nabit  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  only 
a  state  relating  to  a  particular  object, 
as  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  cold, 
injury,    kindness.      Sensitive    ex- 

Sresses  a  permanent  or  habitual  con- 
ition,  in  which  the  sense  or  feeling 
is  quickly  acted  upon,  bein^  naturally 
keenly  alive  to  external  influences. 
Sentient  expresses  a  character  of 
nature,  the  possession  of  the  power  or 
faculty  of  feeling,  and  of  reflecting 
upon  the  feeling,  as,  *'  angels  or  men 
are  sentient  bemgs."  It  is  the  fact 
that  beings  are  of  a  sentient  nature 
which  qualifies  them  for  being  sen- 
sible of  certain  impressions  in  partica- 
lar.  Sensitive  denotes  a  very  ener- 
getic, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  re- 
stricted, property.  There  is  a  plant 
called  *'  tne  sensitive  plant/' which  is 
neither  sentient  nor  sensible.  Sensi- 
tive and  Sentient  are  alwavs  active. 
Sensible  is  both  active  and  passive, 
in  the  sense  of  recognizing  and  recog- 
nized by  the  feelings.  When  Sensiblx 
is  employed  in  the  sense  of  wise  or 
prudent,  it  denotes  the  exercise  ac- 
tively of  sense,  in  its  meaning  of  men- 
tal perception  or  understanding.  The 
two  uses  of  Sensible  are  illustrated  in 
the  two  following  quotations : — 

"  Onr  aentes,  converMuit  about  partiealar 
■ensible  objects,  do  conrej  into  the  mind 
scTeral  distinct  perceptions  of  thinn,  ac- 
cording to  those  Tarions  ways  wherein 
those  objects  do  affect  them;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  yeUow, 
white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet, 
and  all  those  which  we  call  sentibie  quU* 
ties."— Locks. 
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"  For,  u  in  the  eoUation  it  is  not  the  sold 
or  the  tiWer,  the  food  or  the  apparel,  in 
which  the  benefit  oonsieU,  bat  the  will  and 
benevolent  intention  of  him  who  bettowe 
them ;  BO  reeiprocallj  it  is  the  good  accep- 
tance, the  Betuiblenets  of  and  aoqnieecenoe 
in  the  benelhetor'a  goodnen  that  constitntce 
the  gratitnde."— Babbow. 

"This  spiritnal  sword  of  Qod's  awfkil 
word  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  pierces  to  the  reiy  line  of 
separation,  as  it  were,  of  the  sentitioe  and 
the  intelligent  principle."— B18HOP  HoBS- 

LBT. 

"  From  hence  we  may  cather  that  the 
providence  of  (Sod  is  over  all  His  works,  and 
that  in  the  formation  of  sentient  as  well  as 
ufueiUient  natures,  He  had  in  view  that 
series  of  changes  and  events  thej  would 
produce,  and  ordered  His  whole  mnltitnde 
of  seoond  causes  so  as  to  execute  that  plan 
of  providence  He  had  in  His  intention." — 
BxxBOH,  Light  of  Mature. 

SENTIMENTAL.    Boiiantic. 

The  Sbntimental  person  is  one  of 
wrong  or  excessiye  sensibilitj,  or  who 
imports  mere  sentiment  into  matters 
worthy  of  more  vigorous  thought. 

The  Romantic  (Old  Fr.  romance^ 
Roman f  or  Romantf  originallj  the 
growing  French  language,  the  "rus> 
tic  Latm,"  opposed  to  the  **  Latin 
tongue;"  hence  applied  to  composi- 
tions in  the  Tulgar  tongue :  tee  Bba- 
CHET,  s.r.  Roman)  creates  iaeal  scenes 
and  ohjects  by  the  extravagant  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.  The  senti- 
mental character  is  soft  and  sickly; 
the  romantic  is  extravagant  and  wild. 

"  She  has  even  the  fklse  pi^  and  tenti- 
msiUaUty  of  many  modern  ladies/'—WAB- 
TOK,  JBnglish  B>etry. 

**  I  cannot  but  look  on  an  indifliBreney  of 
mind  as  to  the  good  or  evil  things  of  this 
life  as  a  mere  rcmofitick  ftmey  of  sueh  who 
would  be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  than 
they  ever  were  or  could  be."— STUiiNO- 

TLBBT. 

SEPARATE.  Detach.  Disjoin. 
Disconnect.  Dividb.  Pabt.  Sever. 
Sunder. 

To  Separate  (Lat.  eepUrare,  ee- 
tjt,  apart,  and  parare,  to  prepare)  is 
employed  both  of  physical  ana  mental 
objects.  We  may  separate  one  thing 
in  its  entirety  from  another  or  from 
other  things,  or  a  part  from  the  whole 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  leading  idea 
of  Separation  is  the  establishing  an 
interval  of  distance  between  objects, 
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or  the  reversing  of  contiguity  y  whether 
that  contiguity  be  by  natural  adhe- 
sion, or  by  artificial  or  casual  colloca- 
tion ;  permanent  inter-removal  iM  the 
object  or  result  of  separatiou.  The 
interval  of  space  may  be  great  or 
small. 


To  Detach  (Fr.  ditach£r,  to  un- 
fasten) is  to  undo  a  linlc  or  nstenin^ 
which  kept  any  two  things  connected. 
It  is  a  word  of  physicaL  not  mental 
or  moral,  import,  generally. 

To  Disjoin  (Lat.  di^ung^rtj  Fr. 
Joindre,  tojoin)  is  the  opposite  of  to 
joiuy  and  therefore  expresses  the  re- 
versal of  an  union  which  is  the  effect 
of  design.         * 

Disconnect  (Lat.  di^  and  eonncc- 
terey  con-j  togetherj  and  riecthv^o  knit) 
is  a  more  complex  word  than  Disjonr, 
as  connect  is  more  complex  than  ^'oin, 
and  expresses  any  kina  or  degree  of 
junction,  union^  coherence,  or  even 
relationship,  which  is  metaphjrncal 
junction.  To  disconnect  is  to  part 
things  which  are  commonly  asso- 
I  ciated.  We  disconnect  in  order  to 
neutralize  common  or  reciprocal  ac- 
tion, force,  or  relationship. 

Divide  (Lat.  dnfidere)  is  applicable 
only  to  the  whole  and  entire  object, 
which  is  intrinsically  separated  into 
two  or  more  parts.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  even  in  physical  ob- 
jects, it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
thihg  divided  should  have  actually 
ever  been  one,  only  it  toould  be  one 
but  for  the  division.  In  this  way  a 
wall  msy  be  said  to  dinde  two  houses. 

Part  (Lat partiri,  and  re-,  to  share) 
is  very  nearly  identical.  We  part  in 
order  to  neutralize  union ;  but,  as  we 
separate  what  was  contiguous^  so  we 
part  what  was  whole.  Part  is  often 
used  of  such  division  as  involves  a  se- 
paration  of  parts  without  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  as  to  part  the 
hair  on  the  forehead.  A  current  may 
be  parted  by  a  rock.  Sometimes  it 
means  to  distribute  portions  of  a  thing. 
We  divide  what  was  one.  We  detadi 
what  was  ftstened.  We  disconnect 
what  was  associated. 

We  Sunder  (A.  S.  sunder,  separated 
what  wss  comprehended. 
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We  Sky  BR  (Old  Fr.  tevrery  to  sepa- 
rate) or  disserer  (which  seems  onlj  a 
redundancy)  what  requires  some  ef- 
fort to  part.  This  comes  from  the  hd 
that  Sever  is  employed  of  things  which 
are  united  in  physical  growth  and  or-    i 

ganization  or  some  natural    union.    | 
otfaSETER  and  Sunder  commonly  in-   • 
voWe  the  inferiority  of  what  is  severed   | 
or  sundered  to  that  from  which  it  is   . 
taken.    Sever  seems  to  lend  itself  | 
more  readily  to  expressing  repeated   \ 
acts  of  disconnexion,  as  to  sever  limb   i 
from  limb/i^Lere  we  should  hardly  use 
Sunder.  To  Divide  and  to  Separate 
need  especially  to  be  distinsniished. 
To  divide  is  to  cut  .or  resolve  into 
parts.    To  separate  is  to  place  those 
parts  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
Obiects  may  be  divided,  yet  near. 
When  separated  they  are  mutually 
removed.   The  object  of  division  is  to 
preserve  unity  under  certain  condi- 
tions; of  separation,  to  dissolve  unity 
altogether.    Society  is  divided  into 
classes.  The  hermit  is  separated  from 
society.      Division    usually    follows 
flome  principle  of  nature  or  arrange- 
ment.   Separations  are  often  unnatu- 
ral, violent,  or  unavoidable.    Every 
separation  involves  a  division;   but 
there  is  many  a  division  without  se- 
paration. 

"The  Latin  word  (eolonia)  signifies 
simplj  «  plantation.  The  Oreek  word 
^Uoialei,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  separa- 
tion of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home,  a 
goinff  ont  of  the  house."— Smith,  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

"  Ther  are,  in  short,  instmments  in  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  to  improve  oar  minds, 
to  rectify  onr  failings,  to  detach  us  firom 
the  present  scene,  to  fix  onr  alliMtions  on 
things  above."— PoRTEUS. 

"  The  Athenian  SophisU  tanght  it  (logic) 
in  coninnrtion  with  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy; DQt  Aristotle  bronght  it  to  perfec- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
professedly  dis;<nned  it  from  other  arts  and 
sciences.  "—Bblattik. 

"The  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  be-    i 
foTC  the  Reformation  connected  with  the    • 
flee  of  Rome,  since  then  diseonneeted,  and    I 
protesting  against  some  of  her  doctrines, 
and  against  the  whole  of  her  authority  as 
binding  on  onr  National  Church." — Burks. 

«*  Caesar  had  made  a  law  for  the  dividina 
of  the  lands  of  the  Campania  unto  the  sol- 
diers. "—North,  Plutarch. 

"  But,  indeed,  the  chief  parter  of  the    ' 
inj  was  night."— BiDKET,  Arcadia.  \ 
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"  The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  mmt 
the  wieked  flrom  among  the  inst."— Ai^- 

"He  eutt«th  the  spear  in  noufer."-' 
EngHek  Psalms. 

SERIES.  Sequence.  Succes- 
sion. 

Series  (Lat.  AruSy  a  row,  a  t^teces' 
sion)  denotes  a  number  of  individuals 
or  units  standing  in  order  or  follow- 
ing  in  succession. 

Sequence  ( Lat.  sSquentiaf  a  foUow' 
ing)  denotes  of  necessity  a  movins^ 
series  or  the  Quality  of  it,  in  whicn 
that  which  follows  does  so  by  virtue 
of  that  which  went  before.  Se<)uence 
is  succession  by  a  regular  ^irrce  or 
law. 

Succession  (Lat.  stuxessiorumf  a 
succeeding)  may  be  with  or  without 
interconnexion.  Succession  to  the 
throne  is  according  to  rule  or  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  succession  oi 
misfortunes  may  be  without  such 
common  rule  or  cause,  but  casual. 
Series  implies  of  necessity  a  number 
more  than  two.  Sequence  and  Suc- 
cession may  denote  no  more  than  one 
thing  following  upon  another.  Se- 
quence involves  a  principle,  succes- 
sion only  states  a  fact.  A  succession 
of  notes  might  be  s«:ruck  on  a  musical 
instrument  with  no  regard  to  time, 
interval,  or  melody;  the  diatonic 
scale  is  a  sequence  of  eight  notes. 

"  Such  divine  fiitalists  make  fate  to  be 
an  implexed  series  or  conoatenatk>n  of 
causes,  all  in  themselves  necessary,  where- 
of God  is  the  chief.**— Cui> WORTH. 

"  Tell  mv  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  hig^  to  low  throughout." 

SH1.KE8PK1JIX. 

"Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax 
upon  suceeuians.  Collateral  successions 
are  taxed  according  to  the  degree  of  rela- 
tions ft^m  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  «i  the  succession.*'— Sxitk, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

SEVERE.    Austere. 

One  is  Austere  (Lat.  austerus)  in 
one's  manner  of  life.  Severe  (Lat. 
siverut)  in  one's  manner  of  thought. 
The  opposite  to  austerity  is  luzurious- 
ness,  the  mean  a  well  regulated  life. 
The  opposite  to  severity  is  over-in- 
dulgence, the  mean  a  just  recognitioa 
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of  law.  One  is  austere  in  one's  self, 
serere  either  to  one's  self  or  to  others. 
Men  haye  been  known  of  the  most 
anstere  yirtae  who  have  leant  to  the 
side  of  benignity  rather  than  severity 
toward  othars.  On  die  other  hand, 
more  frcquentlyy  men  by  no  means 
austere  in  their  own  liyes  haye  visited 
the  faults  and  sins  of  others  with  im- 
placable severity.  Severity  comes 
rather  from  principle  and  character, 
austerity  from  habit.  One  may  ad- 
mire the  austere,  and  fear  the  severe 
man.    It  is  difficult  to  love  either. 

SEVERITY.    Rigour. 

SsyiRmr  (Lat  thtoHtatem'f  relates 
more  to  the  way  of  thinking  and 
judging.  Rigour  (Fr.  npuur,  Lat. 
rtgorem)  to  the  manner  ot  punishing. 
Severity  is  ready  to  condemn  and 
does  not  excuse.  Rigour  abates 
nothing  of  the  penaltr,  and  does  not 
pardon.  We  speak  of  the  severity  of 
manners,  of  the  rigour  of  justice  and 
the  law. 

SHADE.    Shadow. 

Light  intercepted  produces  the 
effect  denoted  by  these  terms.  But 
Shape  (A.  S.  teeddan,  to  teparaU^  to 
shade)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
general  effect  of  comparative  dark- 
ness ;  while  Shadow  implies  a  limit 
or  form  in  accordance  wito  the  object 
intercepting.  The  shadow  of  a  tree 
has  an  outline  a^^reeing  with  the 
shape  of  the  tree  itself.  The  shade 
of  a  tree  is  that  variable  quantity  of 
ground  and  atmosphere  which  is 
screened  from  the  sun's  rays. 

*'  The  meant  by  which  the  painter  works, 
and  on  whieh  the  effect  of  hia  picture  de- 
pende,  are  light  and  tAade,  warm  and  cold 
coloars. "— Bjcm  olds. 

"They  eaj  that  in  the  town  Byene, 
which  it  above  Alexandria  fifty  stadia,  at 
noone  tide  in  the  middet  of  anmmer,  there 
it  no  shadow  at  all ;  and  for  farther  ex- 
periment thereof,  let  a  pit  be  ranke  in  tJie 
gronnd,  and  it  will  be  light  all  over  in 
every  comer ;  whereby  it  appeareth  that 
the  tnnne  then  it  joatand  directly  oTer  the 
place  as  the  very  lenith  thereof.**~HoL- 
LAUD,  PUny. 

SHAKE.     Tremble.     Shudder. 
Quiver.    Quaee. 
Shake  (A.  S.  tcacan,  to  shake)  may 


be  regarded  as  the  generic  term,  c# 
which  the  othen  are  modifications. 

To  Tremble  (Fr.  trembler,  Lat. 
trhntUare)  is  said  both  of  persons  and 
things,  and  is  a  (juick  vioratory  and 
involantary  shaking,  as  in  persoms 
from  cold  or  fear;  in  things  from 
weakness  or  jarring  forces. 

To  Shudder  (probably  imitative; 
compare  Low  Uerm.  senvuidem)  is 
only  applied  to  sentient  bein|r»,  as 
the  effect  of  fear,  horror,  aversion,  or 
anticipation. 

QuryxR  is  a  quick  vibration  of  the 
particles  of  a  oody  resulting  fron» 
their  own  inherent  elasticity. 

To  QuAKB  (A.  S.  cwacian)  is  to 
shake  firom  want  of  compactness  or 
tenacity  in  the  material  affected ;  as, 
to  quake  with  fear  comes  from  a  loss 
of  muscular  consistency ;  the  quaking 
bog,  sand,  or  moss  wants  firmness 
and  solidi^. 

"  The  Ibimdationa  of  the  earth  shook,  and 
were  remored,  beeanae  He  was  wroth."— 
English  Bible. 

**  Tremble^  thoa  earth,  at  the  pretence  of 
the  Loid.'*~7M<<. 

"Who   see    dire    tpeetret   through   the 

gloomy  air 
In  threateainff  forma  advance,  and  shmd- 

doing  hear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghoata  and  yellinga 

ofdetpanr.*'  Blackmobs. 

*'  With  that  at  him  a  quiv'ring  dart  ha 

threw. 
With  ao  fell  force  and  Tillanona  deapite. 
That  through  hia  habergeon  the  fork-head 

flew.^  SPKNSBR. 

"Anon  ahe  *gan  perceive   the  honae  to 

ovake. 
And  all  the  doret  to  rattle  rdand  abont" 
Jbid, 

SHAKE.    Agitate.    Toss. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intran- 
sitive  verb.  Share  is  indefinite. 

Agitate  (Lat.  dlgttdre)f  frequenta- 
tive of  dg^f  to  drive)  is  to  shake  rela- 
tively, that  IS,  to  a  normal  or  ordinaiy 
state  of  quietude;  as,  '^ the  sea  is 
agitated  by  a  storm." 

Toss  (*'the  radical  image  is  pro- 
bably shown  in  Nor.  tossa,  to  strew  ;" 
Wedgwood)  diffen  from  the  others 
in  implying  chanire  of  place  in  the 
thing  tossed,  which  is  either  once  or 


[short] 

more  than  once  thrown  up  so  as  to 
fall  on  another  spot. 

"  Th«  sKake  that  it  giTen  to  one  part  of 
the  earth  by  the  firing  and  explosion  of 
rabterruiean  ezhalationa.**— Botlk. 

AorrATE  is  used  of  the  mind,  in  its 
secondary  application  in  regard  to 
passions  and  emotions ;  and  Shake,  of 
what  the  mind  entertains,  as,  for  in- 
stance, oonyictions,  beliefs,  and  the 
like. 

"  Winds  from  all  quarters  acUate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  nouons."  Ck)WPBB. 

"  Fear  ye  not  MeP  satth  the  Lord ;  will 
je  not  tremble  at  My  presenoe,  which  hare 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bonnd  of  the  seabj 
a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it, 
and  though  the  wares  thereof  tois  them- 
selres,  yet  can  they  not  prevail,  though 
they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it.*'— 
BitgUihBaU. 

SHALLOW.    SuPBRPicxAL. 

The  SuPBRpiciAL  is  that  which  lies 
at  the  8urface(Lat.  tiiperftciei,  aurfaee), 
and  so  is  closely  related  in  sense  to 
Shali^w  ^compare  thoal,  and  thelf, 
A.  8.  seyjpB),  which  is  wanting  m 
depth.  The  terms  might,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  a  person  of  shallow  or  of 
superficial  understanding.  ButSnAL- 
A.OW  is,  by  usage,  more  frequently  asso- 
eitUed  with  matters  of  understand- 
ing ;  SuPERnciAL,  with  matters  of  ob- 
seryation.  A  superficial  yiew.  A 
shallow  decision.  Shallow  is  always 
a  term  of  reproach ;  not  so  Super- 
nciAL.  A  superficial  consideration  of 
a  subject  may  be  all  that  time  and 
opportunities  permit.  A  shallow  con- 
sideration would  indicate  want  of  due 
investigation  or  capacity  in  the  in- 
vestigator. A  superficial  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  will  lead  to  a  shallow 
treatment  of  it. 

"  It  then  evidently  will  appear  that  np- 
right  simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and 

Serrerse  craft  the  merest  sAaUovmeu" — 
ARROW. 

"  These  things  are  never  to  be  nnder- 
■tood  without  much  more  than  a  ntperfiacd 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.'*-- 
Bishop  Horslbt. 

SHIELD.    BuciLSR.    Target. 
Shield  is  the  generic  term  (A.S. 
teyld)  being  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
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armour  carried  upon  the  arm,  of  no 
material  in  particular,  and  of  no  one 
shape. 

The  Buckler  (O.  Fr.  hocUr,  Lat. 
hiicYUa^  a  bou)  was  an  oblong  shield  of 
considerable  size  almost  covering  the 
body. 

Target  (Fr.  targe)  was  a  small 
shield,  and  being  small  approached 
the  roand  form  or  was  actually  cir- 
cular. 

SHOCK.    Concussion. 

Shock  (Fr.  choe)  is  a  violent  and 
sudden  thahe. 

Concussion  is  from  Lat.  concHterey 
eon-,  together^  and  ^utfthv,  to  ihakej. 
A  concussion  is  the  violent  collision 
of  two  bodies  physically.  Shock  is 
used^  besides,  in  cases  where  the  re- 
sult 18  not  physical,  but  mental ;  as,  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  system ;  a  shock 
to  the  mind.  A  concassion  of  the 
brain. 

"  The  inftdel  principles  which  hare  been 
recently  difltasea  with  uncommon  industry 
and  art,  hare  an  immediate  tendency  to- 
produce  in  a  reading  age  this  thoekxng  cor. 
mption."— Knox,  Btsay*. 

**  How  can  that  conaution  of  atoms  be 
capable  of  begetting  those  internal  and  Tital 
afltections,  that  sel^conseiousness,  and  those 
other  ^wers  and  energies  that  we  feel  in 
our  minds  f'—BENTLsr. 

SHORT.  Bribp.  Concise.  Suc- 
cinct.    Summary. 

Short  (A.S.  crort,  tceort ;  $c^ran,to 
shear)  may  be  regarded  as  the  generic 
term  here,  of  which  the  others  re- 
present specific  forces.  Everything 
may  be  called  short  which  possesses 
relative  length  in  an  inferior  degree, 
whether  naturally  or  artificiallv,  being 
either  mentally  or  physically  mea- 
sured, if  applied  to  space  and  time. 

Briep  (Lat.  hrhns,  short)  is  em- 
ployed onlv  of  time  and  of  matters  of 
speech,  wnich  have  taken  compara- 
tively short  time  to  utter. 

Concise  (Lat.  eoncldere,  part,  conet 
JUS,  to  cut  Mort)  and  Succinct  (Lat. 
sueeinctuSfgirt  up,  contractti^  part,  of 
txiccingh-e)  are  employed,  not  of  mere 
matter  as  such;  Dotn  terms  signify 
brevity  and  comprehensiveness  com- 
bined; but  we  speak  of  a  concise 
I  phrase  or  style,  a  succinct  narrative  or 
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aoooont.  ConcifenesR  indicatps  the 
mastor  of  Ungusre,  who  ciin  produce, 
like  the  bold  style  in  paintine,  effect 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  words. 
Succinctness  indicates  the  man  of 
judgment  and  quick  discrimination, 
who  can  select  from  a  quantity  of 
material  that  which  is  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  for  purposes  of 
relation. 

Summary  (Lat.  twnmariumf  a  sum' 
marVf  epitome)  ia  a  term  applicable  to 
both  speaking^  and  acting.  It  often 
gains  time  at  the  loss  offulness  and 
correctneas,  indicating  mental  activity 
and  practical  decision,  and  sometimes 
nnacrupulousnesB.  Where  it  belongs 
to  exposition  in  words,  it  denotes 
that  brevity  which  comes  from  touch- 
ing only  main  topics  and  not  details. 

"  After  short  alienee  then 
And  sunmons  read,  the    great  coosnlt 
began."  MiLTOir. 

"  I  shall  content  myself  to  show  very 
Irri^if  how  a  religioosaad  virtnons  life  doth 
eondnce  toonr  Itetnre  happiness/'— TiixoT 
BON. 

"  He  expresses  himself  so  eondsety,  em* 
ploys  words  so  sparingly,  that  whoerei  will 
possess  his  ideas  mnst  dig  for  them,  and 
oftentimes  protty  far  below  the  snrfkoe." — 
RiOHARDSOir,  Ltfe  of  MiUon. 
*'A  tale  shonld  be  judicious,  clear,  tuceinet. 
The  lansnage  plain,  and  incidents  well- 
ink'd.*' 
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'  Now,  for  this  present  I  wiH  breefely 
icn  those  prindpall 
-which  are  confessed  and  aineed  upon  as 

mm  ** fIrtT- 


and  summarUy  touch  Uiose  prindpall  points 


touching  the  said  eclipses."— HoLLASn, 
JHiny. 

SHOW.  Exhibition.  Repre- 
sentation. Sight.  Spectacle.  Pa- 
OKANT.    Scene. 

Show  is  here  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  term  ^A.  S.  scatoian, 
icedwiany  to  look^  see,  view).  A  show 
is  commonly  something  set  forth  to 
be  seen  of  a  more  or  ^ss  aggregate 
or  complex  character  for  the  amuse- 
ment ot  others.  We  do  not  speak  of 
tlie  exhibition  of  a  single  object,  how. 
ever  curious,  as  a  show.  Like  most 
eimple  terms,  it  has  its  vulgar  side.  A 
show  appeals  to  the  eye  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  or  imposing  effect,  rather 
than  to  the  taste.  A  show  does  not 
absolutely  involve  design ;  as  a  fine 
•how  of  blossom  on  fruit-trees. 


SYNONYMS  [show] 

Exhibition  (Lat.  exAIMftienem,  a 
handing  eiU,  a  delivenng)^  eapedaUr 
since  the  establishment  of  national, 
local,  or  international  exhibitions,  de- 
notes a  show  of  works  eminent  as 
works  of  art  or  industry.  In  the  case 
of  natural  objects,  they  are  shown  or 
exhibited,  according  as  we  contem- 
plate their  natural  beautj  or  attrac- 
tiveness, or  the  skill  which  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  taste  which  has  col- 
lected them.  So  we  speak  sometimes 
of  a  flower-show,  sometimes  of  a  hor- 
ticultural exhibition.  An  exhilntUm 
always  involves  design.  It  is  a  pre- 
concerted show. 

Representation  (  Lat.  rrprtaentarej 
to  manifettf  to  repretentf  in  art)  is  the 
exhibiting  or,  as  it  were,  recaUinf- 
and  reproducing  an  object  by  art,  anl 
may  be  of  one  or  more  than  one  such 
object  at  a  time ;  as,  the  representation 
of  a  beast  or  bird  on  canvas ;  a  thea- 
trical representation  of  an  historic 
scene. 

A  Sight  (A.  S.  gesiht,  tight,  view) 
is  a  term  expressing  not  the  effort 
which  produces  the  object  contem- 
plated or  exhibited,  but  tne  interest  of 
the  object  itself;  hence  a  sight  exhi- 
bits itself,  and  maybe,  and  oommonlv 
is,  natural,  not  artificial  and  casual. 
It  may  be  of  a  single  object,  or  of 
many. 

Spectacle  (Lat.  ipectieulum,  tpee- 
tare,  to  look  at)  is  a  sight  preconcerted 
for  public  view,  and  full  of  interest  in 
ita  details,  and  striking  in  its  arrange- 
ments, being  of  a  complex  character^ 
connected  with  the  social  life  of  man 

"  There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within 
the  province  of  a  speotator  than  public 
show*  and  dirersions,  and  as  among  these, 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  We 
with  those  elegant  entertainments  that  are 
exhibited  in  our  theatres."— S^MCtotor. 

"  If  we  consider  what  Nnma  ordained 
concerning  images  and  the  representtiiian 
of  tb  e  godS}  it  is  altogether  agreeabl«»  unto 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  who  thought 
that  God  was  neither  sensible  nor  mortol, 
but  inrisible,  inoorruptible,  and  only  intel- 
igible."— North,  FtutardL 

"Moses  said,  I  will  now  torn  aside  and 
see  this  great  s^ht,  why  the  bush  is  not 
barned.*'— iPii^ZuA  JSible. 

The  spectacle,  being  closely  allied  to 
human  life  and  manners,  differs  from 
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the  rest  in  oommonlj  exciting  some 
sentiment  or  emotion,  as  of  hor- 
ror, pity,  approbation.  The  spec- 
tacle, therefore,  may  be  striking  and 
imposing,  or  quite  the  contrary,  so 
that  the  feeling  raised  in  the  mind 
may  be  oat  of  proportion  to  what  is 
exhibited  or  displayed,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Cowper : — 

"  The  paralytie,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
Bat  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's 

hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  seqnenoes,  and  sits 
Spectatre$s  both  and  met^aeU^  a  sad 
iljid  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays." 

Paoeant  (which  originally  meant 
aacaffold  or  platform^  something  put 
together  for  use  in  public  shows,  Lat. 
nanghn,  to  make  fast)  is  an  imposing 
but  transient  spectacle.  Hence  it  is  a 
fitTourite  term  of  moralists  when  they 
contrast  what  is  powerful  and  splen- 
did in  human  life  with  its  short-lived 
duration. 

the  prond  away 

POPB. 

Scene  (Lat.  teena,  Gr.  nwd,  a  t«nt, 
booth)  is  an  assemblage  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  at  once,  having  in- 
terrelation, whether  in  inanimate  na- 
ture, or  composed  of  living  ageiits, 
united  in  place,  time,  and  circum- 
stance of  action.  A  scene  impresses 
us  with  emotion  as  of  pleasure,  admi- 
ration, gloom,  horror,  and  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  interest  excited 
by  it.  It  addresses  itself  to  our  feel- 
ings, as  a  spectacle  to  our  observation 
and  taste. 

•«  Probably  no  lorer  of  scenes  wonld  have 
■  bad  terj  long  to  wait  for  some  explosion  be- 
tween parties  both  equally  ready  to  take 
•ffence  and    careless   of  giving  it."— Dx 
QuinoY. 

SHOW.  Exhibit.  Display.  De- 
monstrate. Indicate.  Evince. 
Argue.    Manifest. 

Show,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
noun,  must  be  taken  as  the  generic 
term,  of  which  the  rest  are  specific 
forms.  It  is  indefinite,  and  means  no 
more  than  to  bring  to  view. 

ExHiBrr  (iM  abovti)  commonly  de- 
notes to  show  in  order  to  attract  notice 
to  what  is  rare  or  interesting,  with 
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more  or  less  of  publioity ;  whilf  show 
may  be  public  or  private  to  one  or  to 
many,  and  may  be  even  indirect  and 
undesigned.  That  which  is  shown  is 
commonly  remarkable  as  a  whole,  so 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  eeneral 
view  of  it.  That  which  is  exnibited 
is  oommonly  remarkable  in  detail  and 
challenges  examination  and  inspec- 
tion. 

Display  (Old  Fr.  desploier^  Lat. 
dis-f  abroadf  and  pticart,  to  fold)  is  to 
exhibit  from  personal  desire  that  the 
object  shonla  be  seen  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  with  such  publicity 
as  redounds  to  the  honour  or  impor- 
tance of  the  person  exhibiting.  We 
exhibit  in  public.  We  display  for 
the  sake  of  publicity.  It  is  to  spread 
out  in  exhibition. 

To  Demonstrate  (Lat.  demon" 
strar§)  is  to  show  as  the  result  of 
argument  or  scientific  experiment. 
Demonstration  is  planned  or  pur- 
posed showing,  through  media  specifi- 
cally chosen  or  adapted  to  the  puipose. 
It  is  to  give  dear  or  ocular  proot. 

Indicate  (Lat.  indicare)  differs 
from  demonstrate  in  being  wanting  in 
such  plan  and  purpose ;  the  indica- 
tion being  in  the  inherent  nature  or 
force  of  the  thing  itself.  Indica- 
tion inrolves  a  conscious  power  of 
judgment  and  interpretation  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object,  which  only 
has  a  power  of  indication  if  reflexion, 
comparison,  and  experience  are  pre- 
sent in  the  observer.  Indication, 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  indirect  and 
uncertain.  There  can  be  no  degree  or 
question  in  demonstration  wmch  is 
absolute,  while  indication  is  relative 
and  may  be  in  some  cases  easily  -nis- 
interpreted.  The  proper  idea  of  indi- 
cation is  the  ^ving  certain  informa- 
tion or  throwing  certain  light  on  an 
object  of  which  one  is  ignorant  or  in 
search,  so  as  to  direct  our  eyes,  our 
steps,  our  attention,  to  see,  observe, 
or  find  it.  The  index  of  a  book  indi- 
cates the  divisions,  and  the  place  of 
the  subject  sought.  The  finger  indi- 
cates the  distant  object  which  one  de- 
sires to  point  out. 

Evince  (Lat.  evinctre,  to  prevait 
entirely)    is    to    show    oy    particu* 
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lar  and  coavincing   proof.    It   had 
origrinally  the  seme  of  conquer  or  sub- 
due in  argument,  a  lense  which  is 
now  obsolete.    As  Milton — 
'*  JBrror  by  his  own  •rms  is  best  momcedj'* 

It  is  most  correctly  employed  when  it 
is  referred  to  some  oonclusbn,  either 
true,  or  maintained  to  be  true;  as  to 
evince  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
statement.  There  is  a  loose  sense,  in 
•which  it  is  used  instead  of  manifest 
or  exhibit ;  as,  ''  He  evinced  great 
emotion."  This  has  perhaps  sprung 
from  its  likeness  in  sound  to  eridenoe. 

Aroue  (Lat.  arguhre,  to  make 
known)  is  nearly  related  to  Indicate, 
and  stands  to  probability  and  infer- 
ence as  Indicate  stands  to  fact.  If  I 
say,  ''Such  expressions  indicate  ill- 
wiU,"  I  mean  that  the^  point  it  out  as 
actually  existing.  If  1  say^  "  They 
argue  lU-will,"  i  mean  that  ill-will  is 
naturally  suggested  to  account  for 
them. 

Manifest  (Lat.  tnHntfettut,  mani- 
fett)  is,  in  its  simplest  aspect,  the  op- 
posite  to  conceal;  but  it  seems  spe- 
ciidly  applicable  to  the  indirect 
exhibition  of  feeling  or  motive  in 
sentient  beinss.  So  we  speak  of 
persons  manitesting  joy  or  grief  at 
announcements,  or  manifesting  a 
«trong  desire  for  an  object,  or  mani- 
festing signs  of  impatience.  A  mani- 
festation IS  an  external,  risible,  and 
tangible  token  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  more  or  less  concealed.  But 
Manifest  means  more  than  disclose ; 
it  is  to  lay  open,  not  merely  before 
the  sight  but  the  obtervation  and  the 
understand  ine.  It  is  not  merely  to 
make  visible,  but  to  make  evident. 

*'  In  some  disorders  it  is  no  more  possible 
for  men  to  hinder  wicked  thoughts  from 
taking  possesskm  of  their  minds,  or  bUs- 
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So  entirely  does  demonstration  de- 
pend upon  evidence,  that  the  term  ia 
applied,  not  only  to  persons,  but  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  evidence 
itself,  as  in  the  following  of  Burke : — 
"  May  no  storm  exer  come  which  will 
pnt  the  flrmneis  of  their  attaehment  to  the 
proof,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  c     '    * 


phemons  wwds  from  coming  out  of  their 
months  than  to  hinder  any  otner  distemper 
(for  plainly  this  u  one)  which  may  attack 
any  other  part  of  them  from  ihawMff  itself 
by  its  common  eflbets." — Sbckkr. 

"  Instead  of  the  shadows  and  llgnres  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  veiled  and  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  what  they  exhibited,  it 
presents  ns  with  the  nndisgoised  truth  and 
rery  substance.**— /ftctf. 

"  Some  grains  must  be  allowed  to  a  rhe- 
torical di^flay  which  will  not  bear  the 
rigour  (rf  a  critical  severity.**— Olanvill. 


and  terrors  and  sufferinp,  may  denumstrate 
the  eternal  diiBerenee  between  a  true  and 
serere  friend  to  the  mooarehy  and  a  slip- 
pery sycophant  of  the  court.** 

"I  beliere  what  yon  soholazs  call  Just 
and  sublime,  in  opposition  to  tnigid  and 
bombast  espresrion,  may  gixe  yon  an  iden 
of  what  I  mean  when  1  say  modesty  is  the 
certain  induuUon  of  a  great  mattit,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectation  of  it.'  — ^peetotor. 

"  And  give  me  leave  to  tdl  you  that  it  is 
no    weak  eoincement   of  my   passion    for 
and  concern  in  your  happiness  that  £  can 
refrain  envying  yon.**— BoTLB. 
"  Ere,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure 


To  orgies  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  oon- 
Miltoh. 


"  The  magistrate  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in 
temporals  more  than  in  spirituals,  where 
a  repugnancy  is  perceived  between  his  oom- 
mands  and  any  credited  num^eetatione  of 
the  Divine  will.**— Palbt. 

SHOW.    Semblance. 

Show,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a 
synonym  with  Semblance  (Fr.  smi- 
bler,  Lat.  ^imtUare,  iimiUtf  Uke),  has 
a  more  varied  meaning.  Show  may 
denote  a  jmrpoeed  exhibition;  while 
semblance  is  naturally  inherent.  A 
person  may  make  a  show  of  learning, 
but  there  will  be  a  semblance  of  it  if 
only  there  actually  exist  in  him  some 
amount  of  learning,  or  it  be  attributed 
to  him  bv  the  ignorance  of  observers. 
A  semblance  is  a  natural  show  of 
similarity. 
"  And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly 

bent 
Simple  in  ehew  and  voide  of  malice  bad 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went 
And  often  knockt  his  brest  as  one  that  did 

repent."  Spbhbxb. 

«'  He  made  an  image  of  entaile 
Like  to  a  woman  in  eemblance.'*    GowBB. 

SHRILL.    Sharp. 

Although  a  sound  cannot  be  Shrill 
(Low  Germ,  tekrellj  hank,  in  sound 
as  in  taste)  without  being  also  Sharp 
(A.  S.fcstirp,  pstntfd,^icK)yet  Shrill 
regards  not  tne  pitch,  but  tiie  quality 
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•of  the  noise.  A  shrill  sound  is  at 
once  hi^ -pitched,  penetrative,  and 
harsh.  On  the  other  hand,  Sharp  is 
high  in  pitch  as  opposed  to  flat. 
Power  is  involved  in  Sh  rill  more  than 
in  Sharp.  A  sharp  sound  may  be  far 
from  loud,  a  shrill  sound  is  heard  at  a 
distance. 

SHRINK.    Contract. 

Shrink  (A.  S.  Krincatif  to  shrink) 
expresses  tne  contraction  of  conscious 
beings  under  the  influence  of  fear ; 
while  CoNTR  act(  Lat.  contrUkin,  part. 
contracUUf  to  draw  together,  to  thorten) 
ia  seldom  used  but  of  phvsical  sub- 
stances j  nor  are  these  said  quite  in- 
discriminately to  shrink  and  contract. 
Contract  being  the  more  scientific 
term  of  the  two,  is  employed  of  the 
shrinking  of  bodies  less  in  common 
use.  We  speak  of  the  shrinking  of 
flannel  by  washiiif ;  of  the  contraction 
of  metals  under  the  influence  of  cold. 
Shrink  is  also  used  of  such  contraction 
as  intimately  affects  the  particles  of 
which  a  suMtance  may  be  composed ; 
while  Contract  is  used  of  the  mere 
closer  collocation  of  such  parts  or 
particles.  The  rings  of  the  snake  do 
not  shrink,  but  contract.  In  their 
secotidartf  application,  Shrink  belongs 
to  the  reluctance  to  action  or  endu- 
rance ;  Contract,  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  observation,  or  the  scope 
of  privilege  and  indulgence. 
"  Return,  Alpheu ;  the  dread  roiee  i«put 
Th»t  shrunk  thj  •treuu."        MiLTON. 

"  It  is  giren  yery  well  in  oMes  of  etm- 
traetion  and  shrinkmjf  of  sinews."— HoL- 
I»AXD,Ftmy. 

SHUT.    CLOSE. 

To  Close  (Fr.  clos,  part,  of  O.Fr. 
elortf  to  shut)  is  merely  to  put  close 
together. 

To  Shut  (A.  S.  seyttan,  scittan,  to 
that  up,  lock  up)  is  to  close  so  as  to 
hinder  ingress  or  egress.  So  Shut  is 
A  stronger  term,  capable  of  implying 
more  substantial  obstruction,  than 
Ci  »!..  The  petals  of  a  flower  close. 
The  gates  of  |i  city  are  shut  at  night. 
Inasmuch,  however ,a8  the  word  Close 
is  simply  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Shut, 
-there  are  numberless  cases  in  which 
the  words  ma^  be  used  indiscrimi- 
dstely.    But,  like  most  cases  of  this 


kind,  the  Saxon  is  the  commoner  term 
for  physical  and  common,  close  for 
metaphysical  and  secondary,  pro- 
cesses of  termination.  '*  He  closed 
his  discourse  by  shutting  his  book." 

"  If,  after  all,  some  headstrong,  liardy  loat 
Would  disobey,  thoogh  sure  to  be  shut  ont, 
Conld  he  with  reason  mnrmnr  at  his  case. 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  1  ** 
COWPKB. 

"The  Lord  Himself  hath  not  disdained 
so  exactly  to  recister  in  the  Book  of  Lifs 
after  what  sort  His  serrants  have  dosed  np 
their  days  on  earth."— Hooker. 

SIGNALIZE.    Distinguish. 

The  former  term  is  stronger  than 
the  latter.  To  Sionauze  one's  self 
(Lat.  signaUs,  belonging  to  a  sign)  is 
eminenUy  and  consmeuJously  to  Distin- 
guish one's  self  (Lat.  disttnguere,  to 
mark  with  a  point  or  dot).  He  distin- 
guishes himself  who  gains  honour.  He 
signalizes  himself  who  performs  strik- 
ing deeds,  for  which  he  obtains  re- 
nown. So  Signalize  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  individuals;  while  many 
may  be  distinguished. 

*'  The  knight  of  La  Maneha  gravely  re- 
eonnts  to  his  companion  the  adventures  by 
which  he  is  to  si^nalue  himself."— Johk- 
SOir. 

"  Few  are  formed  with  abilitiee  to  di»- 
cover  new  possibilities,  and  to  diatinmdsh 
themselves  by  means  never  tried  before." 
—BamJUer. 

SIGNIFICANT.    Expressive. 

Significant  (Lat.  ngntfXeare,  to 
mean)  is  specific;  Expressive  (Lat. 
expH^i^v,  part,  expressus,  to  express)  is 

feneral.  That  is  expressive  which 
abitually  and  forcibly  shows  expres- 
sion, as  opposed  to  inexpressive. 
That  is  significant  which  strongly 
expresses  or  indicates  some  particular 
thmg.  An  expressive  countenance 
manifests  clearly  successive  and  varied 
emotions.  A  gesture  is  significant 
which  plainly  and  forcibly  illustrates 
what  IS  on  the  mind.  Expressive 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  excellence. 
Significant  is  neutral  for  bad  or  good, 
and  mav  be  either.  Expressive  is  re- 
stricted to  looks  and  words ;  as,  an 
expressive  eye ;  an  expressive  phrase. 
Significant  is  applicable  to  complex 
actions  or  measures;  as,  "Such  a 
measure  is  significant    of  a  libera* 
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policy."  Expressive  belongs  to  the 
pretneot  Significant  is indicatlTe  also 
of  the  future.  The  expressire  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  senses ;  the  sig- 
nificant, to  the  understanding.  £x- 
rasssivE  stands  to  feeling  as  SiGMiri- 
CAKT  to  fact. 

"  The  new  name  wu  always  significant, 
and  for  the  moet  part,  when  giren  bjr 
DiTine  aathority,  pradictire  of  lome  ^a- 
liaritjin  the  character,  the  life,  the  arhieve- 
neatiy  or  the  deetwrof  the  peraon  on  whom 
it  wae  i]npoeed.**-.BuBOP  HoBSLXT. 

**  The  mnrrain  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Georgio  has  all  the  exprestivmess  that 
words  can  give  it.*'— AnnisOK. 

SIGNIFY.    Denote. 

Denote  (Lat.  denlHartj  to  mark 
0ut)  is  to  Signify  (jm  Siomipicant) 
by  an  outward  sign,  and  so  is  less 
wide  in  its  application  than  Signify. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  patent  ana 
direct,  while  Signify  may  be  covert 
and  indirect.  There  is  a  oistinctness 
of  exposition  in  Denote  which  does 
not  belong  to  Signify.  The  dove  does 
not  signify  innocence,  nor  the  lamb 
gentleness;  but  they  denote  those 
qualities  when  employed  as  symbols. 
As  signify  stands  to  sign,  so  denote 
stands  to  symbol.  That  which  denotes 
marks  out  plainly ;  whereas  we  often 
require  a  key  to  ascertain  a  significa- 
tion.  The  hands  of  the  clock  do  not 
aignif^^  they  denote,  the  hour.  Sim- 
ple things  or  objects  are  denoted, 
complex  signified. 

"Nobodj  ever  saw  one  animal  by  iu 
gesiuea  and  natural  cries  signify  to  ano- 
ther, *  This  is  mine  r  that  is  yonrs ;  I  am 
willing  to  ffiTe  thb  for  that.' "— SxiTE, 
WsBm,ofNatixm», 

"*He  hath  giren  to  the  poor.'  These 
words  dmatt  the  ftreeness  of  his  bounty, 
and  determine  the  principal  objects  there- 
of."—Babrow. 

SILLY.    Simple. 

Siluness  ([A.  S.  stf%,  hapjnff 
hUtted^,  like  innocence,  has  deterio- 
rated in  meaning.  An  innocent  is  now 
sometimes  used  for  an  imbecile  or 
idiotic  person.  So  Silly  meant  at  first 
innocent,  happy;  hence,  not  up  to 
the  world's  ways — child /t/ce,and  after- 
wards childish.  Silliness  is  energetic 
Simplicity  (Fr.nmp^icit^,Lat.<tmpAcY- 
tatem).  The  simple  person  is  behind 
the  world,  and  so  in  the  transactions 
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of  life  likely  to  be  duped.  The  sOlj 
person  wants  judgment  or  experieoee, 
and  so  is  continually  acting  out  fialae 
ends  and  mis-estimating  the  oompar»- 
tiye  forc^  value,  and  significance  of 
things,  silly  is  active ;  Simple,  pss* 
live.  The  simple  .ia  deceived  by- 
others.  The  silly  betrays  himself. 
Simplicity  is  allied  to  ignorance ; 
silliness,  to  folly.  In  the  present 
sense,  Simple  is  more  peculiarly  an 
epithet  of  persons.  Silly  extends 
mrther ;  as,  a  sill^  speech,  book,  no- 
tion, manner.  Simplicity  is  stolid. 
Silliness  is  frivolous. 

"What  can  be  more  tiUily  arrofrant  and 
misbecoming  than  for  a  man  to  think  that 
he  has  a  mind  and  nnderstanding  in  hioi* 
bttt  yet  in  all  the  onirerae  beside  there  is 
no  each  thing  P  "—Looks. 
"  Beeeeching  yonr  excellence  to  defend 
My  simplenettet  if  ignorannce  oflbnd 
In  any  wise."  Chaucxb. 

SIMPLE.    Single. 

Simple  (see  Silly)  denotes  the  ez* 
istence  of  a  thing  apart  from  other 
things  of  any  kmd;  Single  (Lat. 
ungSltUf  more  commonly  plur.  sin^iUi^ 
one  apiece  )y  from  otber  things  of  the 
same  kind.  If  a  direction  began. 
*^Take  a  simple  sheet  of  paper, 
this  would  mean  that  no  other  article 
was  required.  If,  **Take  a  single 
sheet.''  this  would  mean  that  only 
one  sneet  was  required. 

SIMPLE.    Plain. 

Simple  (Lat.  timpUx)  marks  the 
opposite  to  that  which  is  comnound, 
complex,  or  complicated.  Inat  is 
simple  materially  which  is  of  one 
substance,  that  is  simple  mechani- 
cally which  is  of  uniform  structure, 
and  has  one  force  or  purpose,  that  is 
simple  morally  which  has  one  pur- 
pose or  design,  as  simplicity  is  in 
this  sense  opposed  to  duplicity. 

That  is  Plain  (Fr.  plain,  Lat. 
planus)  which  is  smooth,  open,  clear, 
unencumbered,  and  so  obvious,  mani- 
fest, unmistakeable.  That  which  is 
simple  needs  not  to  be  explained, 
that  which  is  plain  has  already  ex- 
plained itself.  A  simple  statement 
IS  uninvolved,  not  abstruse,  not  in- 
cluding manv  meanings,  ana  so  equi- 
vocal or  ambiguous.    A  plain  state* 
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ment  is  not  unoertain  or  obscure,  but 
lies  naked  and  open,  so  that  to  look  at 
it  or  hear  it  is  to  understand  it.  That 
which  is  hard  to  understand  is  not 
plain,  that  which  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  not  simple.  So  the  simplest 
expression  in  a  lan^ag^e  is  not  plain 
to  him  who  does  not  understand  that 
lan^are.  The  stammerer  is  unin- 
tellinbie,  not  because  he  does  not 
spealc  simply,  but  because  he  does 
not  speak  plamlj.  Simplicity  regards 
primarily  the  nature  or  the  object  or 
subject,  plainness  the  faculties  of  the 
person  to  perceive  and  understand  it. 
If  one  man  speaks  simply,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  other  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand plainly. 

SINGULAR.    Extraordinary. 

There  is  always  something  singu- 
lar (Lat.  singHtans,  alone  of  %U  kind) 
in  the  extraordinary  (Lat.  eitraor' 
dtnariusj  without  the  utual  order)^  and 
something  extraordinary  in  the  singu- 
lar, whether  the  case  be  fiftvourably  or 
unfiiYOurably  regarded.  That  which 
is  singular  is.  as  its  name  indicates, 
nnii^ue,  standing  aloof  from  others, 
banng  a  character  of  its  own.  Ex- 
traordinary is  that  which  is  out  of 
the  common  order  or  the  common 
measure,  uncommon,  unusual.  The 
extraordinary  is  unlike  its  kind.  The 
singular  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  its 
own.  Rare  qualities,  exclusive  pro- 
perties, distinctive  features  make  the 
singular.  Excess  or  defect,  great- 
ness or  smallness,  in  relation  to  an 
esUiblished  or  natural  standard,  make 
the  extraordinary.  The  extraordinary 
strikes  by  comparison,  the  singular 
by  not  acbnittin^  of  it.  The  force  of 
the  magnet  is  singular.  The  power 
of  steam  is  extraordinary.  Every 
man  who  has  any  originality  or  inde- 
pendence of  character  must  be  to 
some  extent  singular.  Every  man 
who  is  possessed  of  any  force  or 
energy  or  nature  is  to  some  certain 
extent  extraordinarv.  One  may  be 
singular  in  trivial  things,  as,  for  in- 
stance, common  opinions,  or  style  of 
dress ;  but  the  extraordinary  is  more 
pronounced,  and  therefore  more  im- 
portant. Singular  is  an  epithet  of 
things,  fine,  delicate,  rare,  subtle,  re- 
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fined.  Extraordinary  of  things  lofty, 
beautiful,  sublime,  or  excellent  When 
taken  in  bad  part.  Singular  offends 
nature,  truth,  simplicity,  justice,  pro- 
priety: Extraordinary  is  extrava- 
gant, aisproportioned,  excessive,  un- 
congenial. The  singular  surprises,  the 
extraordinary  astonishes. 

SINUOUS.    Tortuous. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  much  illustrated  by  a  simple  atten- 
tion to  their  etymology. 

The  Sinuous  (Lat.  ^nus,  a  fold) 
goes  in  folds^  the  Tortuous  \LaC 
torqture,  part,  tortia,  to  twitt)  goes 
in  ttritts.  That  is  tortuous  which 
twists  about,  that  is  sinuous  which 
winds,  doubles,  and  re-doubles,  so  as 
to  form  deep  curves  or  folds.  A  wind- 
ing stream  which  scoops  hollows  in 
its  banks^  is  well  termed  sinuous.  A 
road  which  is  far  from  straight  may 
well  be  termed  tortuous.  Sinuous  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  things 
which  have  course  and  movement, 
while  Tortuous  expresses  the  charac- 
teristic form.  The  winding  stream 
has  its  sinuosities.  The  path  along 
its  bank  is  tortuous.  Tortuous  has  a 
moral  application  in  which  Sinuous 
does  not  share.  It  involves  ideas  of 
violence,  covertness,  disorder,  pur- 
posed indirectness,  evasion,  and  the 
like.  A  tortuous  policy  is  that  which 
aims  covertlj^,  indirectly,  evasively, 
and  is  wanting  in  straightforward- 
ness, ease,  and  simplicity. 

SITE.    Place.    Spot. 

The  Site  (Lat.  ^tus)  is  the  area  on 
which  stands  a  building  or  a  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  some  form  ot 
human  habitation,  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  is  not  employed  in 
any  other  relation ;  as  the  site  of  a 
mansion,  or  a  city,  or  an  ancient 
camp. 

Place  (Fr.  place,  Lat.  pldita^  a 
ttreet  or  open  court)  is,  in  its  broadest 
acceptation,  any  portion  of  space 
measured  off,  either  actually  or  by 
the  mind,  from  other  spaoe. 

A  Spot  (originally  meaning  the 
mark  made  by  something  dropped 
or  splashed,  probably  one  of  many 
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similar  imitatiye  words)  is  a  small 
extent  of  space  defined  with  exact- 
ness. *'  1  search  for  the  site  of  an 
old  house.  1  know,  fenerallj,  that 
this  is  the  place  to  look  for  it ;  jet  I 
cannot  find  the  spot." 
The  $Ue,  the  wealth,  the  beaatj  of  the 

place. 
Will  soon  inform  thee  'tis  imperioas  Rome, 
Rome,  the  great  mistren  of  the  conquered 

world." 

fiSl.UM0NT  AKD  FlETCHXB. 
*'  Aa  in  simple  space  we  consider  the  re- 
lation of  distance  between  anT  two  bodies 
or  points,  so  in  oar  idea  of  place  we  con- 
sider the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any- 
thing and  any  two  or  more  points,  which 
are  considered  as  keeping  tne  same  dis- 
tance one  with  another,  and  so  considered 
as  at  rest.''— LoOKB. 

«*  A  joUjr  place,  said  he,  in  times  of  old. 
Bat  something  ails  it  now;    the  spot  is 
corsed."  Wobmwobth. 

SITUATION.    Position. 

The  following  remarks  are  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  observed  else- 
where on  these  two  words.  The  idea 
which  is  common  to  the  two  terms 
Situation  and  Position,  is  that  of 
resting  upon  something,  upon  some 
base.  Situation  expresses  the  idea  of 
occupying  a  place,  Position  that  of 
"being  made  to  stand.  Situation  em- 
braces all  tlie  relations  of  a  thing, 
Position  that  of  direction  only.  Situa- 
tion, which  is  a  thing  dependent  upon 
circumstances^  has  no  rule  to  deter- 
mine it.  Position  is  or  is  not  accord- 
ing to  rule.  A  situation  is  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  easy  or  otherwise, 
happy  or  otherwise,  embarrassing  or 
otherwise.  A  position  iust  or  other- 
wise, true  or  false,  right  or  wrong, 
direct  or  oblique.  We  find  ourselres 
in  a  situation,  and  take  up  a  position. 
Th«  situation  of  an  army  is  the  sum 
of  its  surrounding  circumstances,  its 
position  is  the  ground  it  has  taken  up 
with  a  view  to  attack  or  defence.  As 
employed  of  the  moral  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  persons.  Position  points 
rather  to  their  permanentjSiTUATioN  to 
their  occasional  state.  1  am  not  in  a 
situation  to  help  you,  would  mean 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
condition  do  not  allow  it.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  would  mean 
that  1  do  not  occupy  such  a  place  in 
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life   as  would    giye  me  a  rantagie 
ground  in  any  such  attempt. 

SITUATION.    Site. 

Both  of  these  are  finm  the  Lat 
d(tuSf  a  situation.  A  thing  stanAs  in 
a  situation,  and  rests  upon  a  site. 
The  situation  embraces  all  the  local 
aspects  and  relationships  in  which  a 
thing  is  placed.  The  site  is  confined 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  erected 
or  reposes.  In  Enrlish  Srrs  has  no 
other  than  a  physicalmeaning.  Situa- 
tion is  also  circumstantial.  We  use 
the  term  Site  whenever  there  is  a 

auestion  about  exact  location.  Hence 
le  term  expresses  inaccurately  the 
place  on  which  something  existed,  or 
within  the  area  of  which  it  was  con- 
fined. So  we  venture  to  speak  of  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  yet  more 
questionably  of  an  ancient  forest  or 
garden. 

SITUATION.    State. 

Situation  has  in  it  more  of  the 
accidental  and  transient,  State  more 
of  the  habitual  and  permanent;  an 
awkwsrd  situation,  a  bad  state  of 
health.  Sometimes,  however^  the 
situation  is  permanent  and  the  state 
variable,  but  this  is  when  they  are 
affected  b^  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
objects  of  whicn  they  are  predicated. 
The  situation  of  a  house  is  permanent 
because  the  house  itself  is  fixed.  A 
man  may  be  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  because  human  life  is  a 
changeable  and  uncertain  thing. 
Nevertheless,  taken  by  itself,  the 
state  is  more  lasting  than  the  situa- 
tion. The  situation  results  from  the 
accidents  of  position.  The  state  is 
the  whole  intrinsic  manner  of  being. 
Situations  varv  infinitely.  States  are 
definite  though  abstract,  as  a  sute  of 
health  or  disease,  want  or  competency, 
a  sute  of  nature.  Situation  is  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  individuals. 
State  is  a  certain  condition  of  things. 
Without  money  in  vour  pocket, 
though  you  may  have  plenty  at  home, 
you  may  chance  to  find  yourself  in 
the  situation  of  a  poor  man ;  but  it 
will  be  no  alight  consolation  to  you 
in  your  temporary  difficulty  to  feel 
that  at  least  you  are  not  in  a  state  of 


{slack] 

poyerty.  The  mind  is  in  a  situation 
of  tranquillity  when  it  is  remored 
bejond  the  reach  of  disturbing  in- 
fluences, it  is  in  a  state  of  tranqudlitj 
when  it  is  at  peace  with  itself.  The 
actual  exemption  from  troubles  con- 
stitutes its  situation  in  the  first  case, 
the  sum  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  continued  peace  constitute  its 
state  in  the  second.  A  state  of  affairs 
gives  the  idea  of  something  less  likely 
soon  to  alter  than  a  situation  of  afiairs. 
Your  afiairs  are  in  a  good  situation 
when  they  afford  you  an  opportunity 
of  advantageous  action.  They  are  in 
a  good  state  when  you  yourself  are 
prosperous. 

SKETCH.  DSUNBATION.  OuT- 
UVE. 

The  first  (Fr.  ef^uuw,  a  sketch)  fills 
up  the  outline  in  part,  ^ving  a  few 
broad  touches,  by  which  a  lively 
though  imperfect  idea  is  gained; 
while  OvTUNS  gives  no  more  than 
the  bounding  lines  of  the  scene  or 
picture.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary that  the  contour  of  a  perfect 
fiffure  should  be  given  by  an  outline, 
which  may  be  onfy  partial. 

Deunbation  (Lat.  deCtneartf  to 
mark  out  a  Utu)  goes  further  than 
the  others,  having  for  its  aim  a  fuller 
conception  and  Ivger  representation. 
Hie  object  of  an  outline  is  to  give 
some  notion,  however  meagre;  of  a 
sketchy  some  representation,  how- 
ever imperfect;  of  a  delineation, 
some  amount  of  accurate  knowledge. 
In  the  secondary  sense,  we  speak  of 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  work,  or  pro- 
ject ;  a  sketch  of  an  object,  cuaracter, 
or  proceeding^,  where  a  itoeiy,  a  de- 
lineation where  an  accurate,  impres- 
sion is  souffht  to  be  conveyed.  An 
outline  is  (&awn  for  One's  own  guid- 
ance. A  delineation  is  given  for  the 
information  of  another.  Delineation 
lends  itself  better  to  mental,  as  sketch 
to  physical,  objects.  A  delineation  is 
an  imperfect  description ;  as  a  sketch 
is  an  imperfect  representation.  Out- 
line is  employed  of  things  literary  as 
well  as  artistic,  and  Sketch  of  the  pro- 
cess of  description.  Outlines  of  ois- 
tory,  sketches  of  character,  delinea- 
tions of  schemes  or  projects. 
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"The  method  of  Babens  wm  to  tkeick 
hit  oompodtions  in  ooloart,  with  all  the 
parts  more  determined  ihma  aketehea  gene- 
rally are.  From  thifl  ak^ch  hit  scholan 
adTnnoed  the  picture  at  flur  u  thej  were 
capable;  after  which  he  retonehed  the 
whole  himaelf."— RsTFOLDS. 

"  Pen  the  oontonrs  and  ok^imt  with  a 
more  even  and  acute  toaeh,** — SwLTV. 

'*  We,  in  the  writings  of  the  BTaogelists. 
ha^e  a  complete  summary  of  His  titennlal 
preaching ;  we  have  joined  with  the  detail 
of  many  of  His  miracles  the  dt^MeaUon  of 
His  character,  and  the  history  of  His  won- 
derfiil  life  of  piety  and  loye."— Bishop 
HoBSLBT. 

SKIN.    Hide. 

The  Skin  (A.  S.  sctn,  tht  9kin)  is 
the  external  membranous  covering  of 
animal  bodies.  It  is  ased  generically 
for  the  same  covering,  whether  in 
life,  or  after  it  is  stripped  from  the 
body,  as  green,  dxy,  or  tanned. 

Hide  (A.  S.  h§dy  the  thin,  a  hide)  is 
also  used  of  the  skin  dressed  or  raw. 
but  commonly  used  of  the  nndressea 
skins  of  pachydermatous  animals,  as 
oxen  and  horses,  and  especially  such 
as  are  prepared  as  leather.  It  is  only 
used  contemptuously  of  the  human 
skin. 

SLACK.    Loose. 

Slack  (A.  S.  tlea/Cf  sUee,  slack, 
gentle)  is  used  in  secondary  physical 
senses,  as  a  slack  pace;  but  m  its 
primary  physical  sense  it  is  only  em- 
ployed of  such  cord-like  substances 
as  are  capable  of  tying  and  tension. 

Loose  (A.  S.  leas,  false,  loose,  weak), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wider  mean- 
ing, and  extends  to  substances  which 
do  not  admit  of  these,  as,  to  go  about 
loose,  which  means  unfastened.  **  His 
coat  sits  loose."  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  speak  of  slackness  in  refe- 
rence to  energy  and  enterprise ;  loose- 
ness, in  reference  to  principles  of 
conduct  or  obligation.  Looseness  is 
unfixedness.  Slackness  is  fixedness 
without  tension. 

"  What  means  the  bull, 
UnconseioQS  of  his  strength,  to  play  the 

coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man. 
That  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Tmsts  only  in  the  well-Invented  knife.*' 
Blaib. 

"AU  the  bonds  and  reetrainti  under 


which  men  Utj,  Ha  lO  &r  looied,  that  uxj 
mux  might  be  free  who  would  oonear  to  hie 
own  Vhntj  and  enlargement."— Baxbow. 

SLANT.    Slope. 

A  Slant  (Sw.  slinta,  to  tUde)  is  a 
deviation  from  a  perpendicular  Line. 

A  Slops  (ace  to  Wedgwood,  hang- 
ing like  a  iiaek.  DuL  tlapy  rope)  in- 
clinea  from  an  norisontal  jftane,  and 
•o  IB  a  direction  downwards.  The 
masts  of  ships  are  often  purposely 
made  to  slant.  The  side  of  a  hiU 
slopes.  The  inclined  plane  is  made  to 
slope. 
"The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame 

driT'ta  (»ywn, 
Kindlee  the  gammy  bark  of  flr  or  pine.*' 

MlLTOV. 

*'  The  slope  of  faces*  firom  the  floor  to  th' 

roof» 
As  if  one  master-spring  eontroUed  them 

all, 
Belased  into  a  nnlTeraal  grin." 

COWPEB. 

SLEEP.    Sluxbxr.    Dose. 

Sleep  (A.  8.  tUtp)  is  the  natural 
and  periodical  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Slumber  (A.  S.  slumeriatif  to 
tlumber)  is  to  sleep  lightly,  except  in 
the  poetic  style,  m  which  it  means 
sleep. 

"  He  at  last  feU  into  mtlumber,  and  thence 
into  a  fast  aleep.**—BwrAS. 

"  From  oarelessnees  it  shall  fall  into  a 
thanber,  and  from  a^  tlumber  it  shall  settle 
Into  a  deep  and  long  sleep." — South. 

Doze  (Icel.  duja,  to  doze)  indicates 
an  unsound  sleep,  such  as  may  be 
taken  at  regular  hours  under  indif  po- 
sition, or  at  irregular  hours  at  uncer- 
tain interyalB. 

"  The  one  side  resembles  Cerberns  bark- 
ing for  a  sop.  The  other  resembles  him 
when,  after  he  has  reoeired  it,  he  wraps 
himself  np  in  his  own  warm  skin  and 
ei^ioys  a  comfortable  doze,"— Ksox,  Es- 
tays. 

The  last  of  these  terms  is  too  familiar 
to  be  employed  in  secondary  mean- 
ings;  but  we  sppak  of  the  slumber 
of  indolence  and  the  long  sleep  of 
death. 

SLENDER.    Thin. 

Slender  (O.  Dut.  siinder^  tAin)  is 
thin  or  narrow  in  proportion  to  cir- 
cumference or  width,  as,  a  slender 
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stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant.  The  {oopor- 
tion  of  height  to  circumference  is  ^erj 
considerable.  It  is  used  in  secondary 
senses,  as  :=  feeble,  inconsiderable, 
meagre,  spare.  A  slender  hope,  ar- 
gument, pittance,  diet. 

Thin  (A.  8.  tAyw,  thin,  Uan)  is  the 
ffeneric  term.  That  substance  is  thin 
m  which  there  is  relatiyely  a  small 
interval  between  the  opposite  sur- 
faces. A  thing  may  be  thm  and  short 
at  the  same  tune;  but  Slender  de- 
notes proportionate  length.  Thin  has 
its  secondary  and  analogous  senses ;  as^ 
the  opposite  to  dense,  thin  air,  or  thin 
crops;  flimsy,  as  a  thin  disguise  or 
pretext. 

Slight  (Ger.jeAiecAt,  body  mean)  ha» 
the  wide  sense  of  wanting  in  force, 
mark,  and  so  in  strength  or  impor- 
tance; as,  a  slight  bruise,  a  slight 
figure;  henoe^  secondarily,  a  slight 
impression,  dight  importance. 

Slim  (Ger.  sehlimm,  awry,  bad, 
tnak,  skf)  is  restricted  to  the  human 
figure,  or  what  is  analogous  to  it,  that 
is,  to  objects  which  may  be  supposed 
to  standf  erect,  like  it,  as  a  tree  or  a 
column. 


"  Hire  middel  smal*  hire  armes  long  and 
scUndre."  Chauceb. 

"Where  ikady  seattered  lay  the  heapa  of 
dead.**  Pope,  Homer, 

*'Nor  should  yon  snflbr  yourselves  to- 
BQspeet  that  the  weight  of  this  argument  is 
at  all  diminished  if  there  be  others  ae- 
oounted  in  the  rank  of  learned  men  who- 
have  affected  to  think  etwhtly  of  the  reln 
gion  of  their  country."— WuiBUBTOlf. 

"  A  eUm  excuse.**— BjlHBOW. 

SLOW.      TlRDY. 

Slow  (A.  S.  Mto),  the  simple  and 
generic  term,  has  many  meanings 
which  are  not  comprised  by  Tardy 
(  Lat.  tarduey  i(ov;)as,  wanting  rapidity 
of  movement,  a  slow  stream ;  long  or 
late  in  happening,  as  the  time  comes- 
slowly ;  not  reacfy  in  thought  or  in 
action,  as  slow  of  speech.  Tahdt  is  a 
term  of  habit,  denoting  a  habit  of 
being  behindhand.  Tarofiness  implies- 
only  a  slowness  antecedent  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  which  may  be  followed  by 
activity ;  but  slowness  is  characteris- 
tic of  movement,  operation,  and  pro- 
cess throughout. 


tSOLE] 

"  Haring  attend  tome  words  which  we 
were  rexy  sorry  we  could  not  nnderstand, 
he  went  bark  to  his  companions,  and  the 
whole  body  tlowfy  refcremted."— CookI 
Voyaga. 

*'  Those  words  of  oar  Lord  to  Nicodemos 
••zpress  some  kind  of  marrel  at  his  sUnoneu 
<tt  apprehension :  '  Art  thoa  a  msster  of 
Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?' " — 

Tardiness  beinf  LatiiK  and  bo  a  more 
polite  term,  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
express  the  idea  of  slowness  in  its 
most  abstract  form.  Yet  merely  me* 
•chanical  motion  is  not  expressed  by 
Tardinus,  which  is  only  employed 
where  slowness  is  contemplated  in 
•connexion  with  some  quality  which 
has  induced  it. 

"  His  tardinesa  of  ezecntion  exposes  him 
^  the  eneroechments  of  those  who  catch  a 
bint  and  fall  to  y/raek*"— Idler. 

SMOOTH.    EvsN. 

That  is  Smooth  (  A.  S.  fm^«,  smoelS, 
smooth')  which  is  so  Even  ( A.S.  efen) 
as  to  DC  absolutely  free  from  all  in- 
equalities. That  is  eren  which  is  free 
from  any  considerable  protuberances 
and  depressions.  A  polished  table- 
top  is  smooth.  A  counti^  in  which 
-are  no  abrupt  undulations  is  even.  In 
their  secondary  application,  we  use 
Even  of  character  and  temper  in  a 
-favourable,  Smooth  of  demeanour  in 
^m  unfavourable,  sense.  A  smooth 
speech  or  smile  is  one  which  avoids 
offence,  but  is  of  doubtful  sincerity. 
Evenness  of  disposition.  Smoothness 
of  tongue. 

'*  So  the  carpenter  encoaraged  the  gold- 
smith, and  he  that  tmootheth  with  the  ham- 
mer him  that  smote  the  aaTil." — EngliMh 
BibU, 

"  This  0r«fi.Aa}ui«f  Justice 
•Commends  the  ingredients  of  onr  poisoned 

chalice 
To  oar  own  lips."  Shaksspearb. 

SOCIAL.    Convivial.    Sociable. 

Social  (Lat.  »6eiaiUf  tieius^  a  com- 
panion) has  the  senses  of  pertaining 
to  society,  or  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  public,  and  dispose  to  mix  in 
friendly  converse,or  consisting  insuch 
converse.  It  is  therefore  a  term  of 
much  wider  extent  than  the  other 
two. 

The  convivial  (Lat.  eonvnalis,  per- 
taining to  uguetty  eonviva)  is  the  social 
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in  matters  of  feasting  or  festivity.  W« 
speak  of  convivial  meetbm  in  refe- 
rence to  the  enjoyments  oAhe  table  ; 
of  social  meetings,  in  reference  to  the 
interchange  of  undly  or  congenial 
conversation.  Sociarle  superadds  to 
the  idea  of  social,  as  a  personal  qualitj, 
a  certain  aptitude  to  promote  the  ends 
of  conversation  and  society.  A  man 
fond  of  mixing  in  company,  but  of  a 
taciturn  disposition,  is  social,  not  so- 
ciable. Social  implies,  in  short,  ac- 
tive. Sociable,  passive,  aptness  for 
society.  He  is  social  who  associates 
with  others.  He  is  sociable  who  is 
capable  of  being  associated  with. 
Man  is  a  social  animal ;  but  all  men 
are  not  sociable.  Social  is  a  property 
of  the  race ;  Sociable,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. SocL4L,  therefore,  refers  to  the 
natural  desire  of  men,  collectively,  to 
oon^^regate  in  society ;  Sociab  le,  to  the 
|>articuiar  inclination  of  some  to  con- 
tinual intercourse  -with  their  neigh- 
bours, or  with  friends  and  aoquain- 
tanoes,  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  not  scrupulous,  diffident,  or  nice 
in  selecting.  Henoe  Social  is  more  an 
epithetofmannersor  nature ;  Sociable 
of  persons. 

'*  Thoa,  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  aeoompenied,  seek'st  not 
"   '  '  .     .     -  BlnaoH. 


"  Bather  he  was  a  man  cf  great  benig- 
nity and  pleasantness,  and  iodabUneu  m 
h»  conversation,  witness  his  freoaent 
Toaohsaling  his  prosenee  at  tests  ana  en- 
terUinments."— SHARP. 

"  Kind  laoghter  and  eomrimal  Joy." 


SOLE.    Solitary. 

SouTAR  Y  ^Lat.  toUtanm)  and  Sole, 
both  derivea  from  the  Lat.  tbUu^ 
alone,  differ  as  synonyms  in  express- 
ing tne  former,  that  oneness  which  is 
the  result  of  external,  the  latter  of  in- 
ternal limitation.  ''The  landscape 
did  not  furnish  even  a  solitarr  tree." 
*^  This  was  the  sole  ground  of  his  de- 
fence." This  comes  of  the  fiust  that 
SouT  a  R  Y  commonly  expresses  physical 
isolation,  or  isolation  as  a  bare  fact ; 
Solf.,  isolation  morally.  Solitary  is 
also  negative ;  Sole,  positive.  Soli- 
tary is  that  which  is  simply  unacoom- 
panied.  Sole  denotes  that  which  is 
capable  of  acting  hj  itself.  A  solitary 
instance  of  patriotism ;  or,  the  ■ow 
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defender  of  his  oountry'i  cauw.  That 
IB  sole  which  is  able  to  exist  alone. 
That  is  solitary  which  is  compelled  to 
exist  apart.  The  force  of  Solr  has 
been  exactly  hit  in  a  passage  given 
from  Sir  E.  Dering's  speeches  under 
the  article  Sole  in  Ricnardson*s  Dic- 
tionary— 
*'  This  ambition  of  a  sole  power,  this  dan- 

Serons  toUthip,  ia  a  fault  in  onr  Church  in- 
e«d.* 
'*  Who  OQt  of  naallett  things  eonld  without 

end 
Hare  raised  ineessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand. 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  eonld  have  finished  thee,  and 

whelmed 
Thy  legions  nnder  darkness."    M1X.TOK. 

SOLICITUDE.  Cam.  Concern. 
Anxiety. 

Cars  (A.  S.  edru)  is  the  most  in- 
definite of  these,  being  sometimes  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  sometimes  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
and  the  degree  of  intensity  of  mental 
application;  from  the  corroding  care 
which  besets  him  who  can  with  diffi- 
culty find  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  to  the  ordinary 
care  which  is  bestowed  upon  objects 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or 
injured,  and  is  altogether  {Sunless. 

SouciTUDB  (Lat.  ibtlcitud(nem)j 
Anxiety  (Lat.  onxiui,  angtrCy  to 
throttle),  and  Concern  (Fr.«mceni«r, 
to  belong  to,  Lat.  eoncemh^f  to  sift 
togeth^  are  all  sonfined  to  the  mind, 
being  not,  like  care,  capable  of  a  prac- 
tical meaning.  Solicitude  is  made  up 
of  desire  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Anxiety  is  made  up  of  fear  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty.  I  feel  solici- 
tude when  I  wish  strongly  that  some- 
thing shall  be  according  to  my  inten- 
tions, hopes,  or  plans,  yet  feel  the 
probability  of  its  not  b^g  so.  I  feel 
anxiety  when  I  desire  that  harm  or 
disappointment  may  not  come,  yet 
feel  Rom  how  many  sources  it  may 
spring  up  at  auv  moment.  Anxiety 
is  against  possiole  evils.  Solidtude 
is  for  positive  good.  Solicitude  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future.  Anxiety  may  run  out  into 
the  distant  future.  Anxiety  is  with 
some  persons  habitual.    Solicitude  is 


SYNONYMS  [solicitude] 

felt  on  specific  occasions.  Concern 
is  very  strong  interest,  and,  specifi- 
cally, such  excitement  of  feehn^  as 
may  spring  out  of  this ;  but  as  it  is 
felt  only  in  connexion  with  persons, 
it  differs  from  the  others  in  being 
less  felt  in  regard  to  the  future,  and 
more  to  the  present,  and  even  the  psst. 
I  may  feel  deeply  concerned,  not 
only  K>r  what  may  happen,  but  also 
for  what  hat  happened  to  my  fi'iend. 
Anxiety  and  solicitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  belong  only  to  the  future. 
*•  Others,  in  virtue  placed  felidtr— 
But  Tirtne  joined  with  riches  and  long  lifet 
In  coxponJ  pleasure,  he,  and  careless  ease.* 

Milton. 
"  The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  msa 

of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 
Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot. 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot. 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees." 

COWPXB. 

"  Hence  we  are  bid  to  work  out  onr  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  holy 
sotiote^."— Scott,  Christian  JJ/e. 

*'  I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen  her 
oare,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain,  in  a  eoi»- 
cem  finr  hers.**— uoldsmith. 

SOLID.  Firm.  Substantial. 
Compact. 

Solid  (Lat.  s6Udut)  denotes  that 
which  has  firm  texture  and  consis- 
tency of  parts.  It  is  opposed  to  liquid^ 
fluid,  hoUow,  or  incompact.  It  differs 
in  degree  according  to  the  degree  of 
such  firmness  or  consistency,  accord- 
ing as  it  resists  partially  or  entirely 
efforts  made  to  penetrate  it 

Substantial  (Lat.  nibstantia)  is- 
opposed  to  that  which  has  no  consis- 
tency at  all.  All  objects  that  admit  of 
being^  handled  are  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial. 

Firm  (Lat.  jirmus)  denotes  that 
which  either  in  its  integral  form  or  its 
component  particles  resists  moTement 
or  displacement.  Meat,  in  distinction 
to  dnnk,  is  solid  food.  Substantial 
food  is  that  which  is  capable  of  giving- 
fulness,  nourishment,  and  support  to 
the  body.  The  post  driven  fast  and 
deep  into  the  ground  is  firm.  The 
flesh  which  is  not  flabby  is  firm.  We 
use  these  terms  in  secondary  senses. 
Solid  attainments,  substantial  bene- 
fits, firm  convictions,  and  the  like. 
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"  The  idea  of  solidity  we  receire  hj  vox 
tooch,  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  we  find  in  a  body  to  the  entrance  of 
aar  other  body  into  the  place  it 
till  it  has  left  it."—  Locks. 

* '  For  if  yoQ  speak  of  an  acanired,  rational, 
and  discnrsive  nith,  certainty  these  reasons 
which  make  the  object  seem  credible  most 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
strength  mndfirmity  of  my  assent  most  rise 
and  fall  togetner  with  the  apparent  credi- 
bility of  the  object."— Chillikowobth. 
"  Even  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has 

stiU 
Some  traces  of  her  yonthftil  beauty  left), 
Subttantial  happiness  for  transient  joy.'* 
CowPBa. 

That  if  Compact  (Lat.  eomping^re, 
part,  eompaetuiy  to  fasten  together)  of 
which  tlie  particles  are  denaely  dose, 
or  the  component  parta  so  arranged  as 
to  occupj  little  comparative  space.  It 
is  opposed  to  difiuse^  disjointed, 
flahbj. 

"  A  different  spinning  ererj  diftrent  web 
Asks  from  yoor  glowing  fingers ;  some  re- 

qoire 
The  more  compact,  and  some  the  looser 


wreath.' 


Dter. 


SOLVE.    Resolvb. 

These  are  the  simple  and  a  com- 
pound  form  of  the  Lat.  tolvHtre^  to 
loose  or  melt.  Solvb  is  used  when 
there  is  hut  one  fixed  and  positive 
explanation  to  he  arrived  at;  Re- 
solvb, when  there  is  a  difficultv  to 
be  disposed  of.  We  solve  a  problem, 
by  dom^  it.  We  resolve  a  difficulty 
by  undoing  it.  To  solve  is  simply  to 
remove  doubt  or  difficulty.  To  resolve 
is  to  remove  it  by  referrinf^  it  to  first 

frinciples  or  corresponding  ones, 
[ence  the  phrase,  *' Resolve  into." 
''  A  body  of  very  considerable  weight 
has  to  be  raised.  How  is  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved?  It  is  resolved, 
or  resolves  itself,  into  a  question  of 
mechanics." 

'*  And  as  that  Theban  monster  that  pxx>- 

posed 
Her  riddle,  and  him  who  aohed  it  not  de- 

Yonred, 
That  once  found  out  and  mived,  tor  grief 

and  spite. 
Cast  hersalr  headlong  from  th'  Ismenian 

steep. 
So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the 

fiend."  MiLTOM. 

«'  Positire  {O'ecepts,  though  we  are  used  to 
consider  them  merely  as  prescribed,  and  to 


reso/ve  them  commonly  into  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  yet  are  al- 
ways founded  upon  reasons  known,  perhaps^ 
in  part  to  us,  but  perfectly  known  to  Goid ; 
and  so  they  are  nltimatefy  resolvable  into 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness." — 'WA.TKSh 
LAND. 

SORRY.    Grieved.    Hurt. 

Sorry  (see  Sorrow)  and  Grieved 
(Lat.  gritvare,  to  burden)  diflfer  from 
the  nouns  sorrow  and  griff  in  being 
used  in  a  lighter  sense  and  of  more 
ordinary  matters.  We  are  commonly 
sorry  for  what  is  on  our  own  account, 
and  grieved  on  account  of  another. 
To  be  grieved  is  more  than  to  be 
sorry,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
at  home  when  you  called."  "  I  was 
much  grieved  to  hear  the  loss  he  had 
sustained." 

Hurt  (see  HuRT)iB  used  of  wounded 
feelings,  and  denotes  the  sense  of 
haying  been  treated  unfairly,  incon- 
siderately, or  without  due  respect. 
We  are  sorry  for  circumstances.  We 
are  grieved  at  acts  and  conduct.  We 
are  hurt  by  treatment  or  behaviour. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  fHend,  'tis  the 
Duke's  pleasure.**— Shakbspbabb. 

"He  doth  not  willingly  alBiet  aor  grieiM 
the  children  ot  meii" ^BngUshBitle. 

"  No  man  is  hwrty  at  least  few  are  so,  bj 
hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy 
man."— Blair. 

SOVEREIGN.    Supreme. 

The  idea  involved  in  the  term  So- 
vbreion  (O.  Fr.  soverain^  Lat.  liipj^ 
ranus)  is  that  of  the  greatest  power. 

The  idea  of  Suprem  e  (  Lat.  suf/rh' 
muSf  from  the  same  root  super)  is  that 
of  the  highest  rank.  In  every  case 
and  application,  then,  the  thing  which 
is  supreme  is  the  most  raised^  whether 
this  be  in  authority,  power,  influence, 
or  efficacy.  So,  too,  independent  and 
absolute  authority  makes  sovereigntv 
or  the  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  such 
authority  is  aM>ve  all.  Every  thing 
is  infenor  in  rank,  to  that  wbich  if 
supreme.  Every  thing  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  that  which  is  sove- 
reign. A  sovereign  remedy  is  effica- 
cious in  the  supreme  degree,  and  beinjg 
regarded  not  as  to  rank  but  power  is 
therefore  called  sovereign  and  not 
supreme.  God  is  the  supreme  Being 
inasmuch  as  He  is  empnatically  the 
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self-existent  one,  He  u  the  sorovign 
lord  of  all  things  inasmuch  as  He  is 
the  Almight  J.  and  the  moral  ruler  and 
goremor  of  tne  universe. 

SOUND.     Sane.     Healthy. 

Sound  (A.S.  mndy  sound,  healthy) 
is  extended  to  all  bodies,  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  are  material!;^  in 
their  normal  condition  ;  not  subject, 
that  is,  to  rupture,  decay,  or  imper- 
fection. Hence  it  is  employed  m  a 
secondary  sense  of  what  is  efficient ; 
a),  a  sound  opinion ;  sound  adrioe : 
sound  sleep,  tnat  is  unbroken ;  sonna 
Justice,  that  is  impartial. 

Sane  (Lat.  maim)  is,  in  modern 
English,  seldom  employed  of  the  body, 
but  only  of  the  mmd.  A  sane  man 
is  a  man  of  sound  mind.  Sound  is  a 
term  conyeying  some  degree  of  praise. 
Sane  is  no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
insane. 

Healthy  (A.S.  A«8/IS)  denotes  more 
than  sound,  though  it  is  applicable 
only  to  the  frames  and  constitutions 
of  omnized  things.  A  sound  body 
if  without  defect.  A  healthy  body  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  A  sound 
tree  grows.  A  healthy  tree  is  luxu- 
riant in  ffrowth.  Soundness  may  be 
tested.  Healthiness  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  analogously  applied ;  as,  a  heal- 
thy tone  01  public  morals. 
''I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundneat 

now, 
Am  when  thy  fathor  and  mjielf  in  friend- 
ship 
First  tried  oar  soldierahip." 

BHAEBSPXARB. 

''  A  happinew  that  oft«n  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  conid  not  be 
So  pnnperottsly  delirered  of.**  Jbid, 

'*  Charles  of  Sweden  is  of  a  rery  Tigorons 
and  hedtthy  oonstitntion,  takes  a  pleasure 
la  enduring  the  greatest  fistignes,  and  is 
little  canons  about  his  repose."— BunirxT. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  while  Sound 
and  Sane  are  only  expressive  of  pas- 
sive qualities^  Healthy  has  also  an 
active  force,  m  the  sense  of  imparting 
health ;  or  a  relative  force,  as  consis- 
tent with  health;  as,  a  healthy  draught, 
a  healthy  climate. 

SPEAK.    Talk. 

Communication  by  verbal  signs  is 
common  to  these  words.  Speak  (A.S. 


SYNONYMS  [sound] 

tp6can)  is  indefinite,  and  mayiavolre 
one  word  or  many.  A  person  re- 
covering from  insensibility  may  be 
just  able  to  speak,  though  not  to 
talk  (A.S.  tal,  number^  taU^  talk\ 
which  is  to  speak  conaecudrely  and 
on  divers  subiects.  The  word  is  allied 
to  <<tell."  Speech  is  of  one.  Talk 
may  be  shared  by  several.  To  speak 
is  a  characteristic  of  man ;  to  talc,  oi 
loquacious  man. 

"Thej  sat  down  with  him  upoa  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seren  nights,  and 
none  spake  a  word  onto  him."— fi^MJiafc 
Bible, 

"  Their  talkt  when  it  was  not  made  np  of 
nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  sasde 
up  of  oaths  and  curses." — Magai7I«at. 

SPECIAL  or  Especial.  SpBcmc. 
Particular.    Pbcuuar. 

Special  and  Spbcipic  are  both  de- 
rived from  Lat.  sp^iet ;  P ARTictrLAR  is 
the  Tiat.  partlciUaris,  partem,  a  part* 
Special  comes  under  general,  as  spe- 
cies under  genus.  A  general  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  largest  range  of  cases ;  a 
special  rule,  to  a  narrower  ran^; 
while  Specific  and  Particular  point 
to  individual  cases,  yetascomingunder 
the  species  or  the  whole.  Particular 
diyides  the  individual  from  others; 
Specific  connects  it  with  what  is  pre- 
dicated conoeminpr  it.  This  appeait 
in  the  verbs  tpeeify  and  partitukarite. 
To  particularize  is  to  take  the  subject 
to  pieces,  and  show  what  it  is  made 
up  of.  To  specify  is  distinctly  to 
point  out  what  it  is  we  speak  about 
We  specify  by  one.  We  particulaiiae 
by  many  in  detail. 

Peculiar  (Lat.  p/iiciiUaris,  relating 
top^fUium,  one*sownpropertji)axui\i&et 
that  which  belongs  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  class.  Particular  qualifies 
what  belongs  to  one  sort  or  kind  only, 
exclusivelv  of  others;  hence  PrcruAR 
stands  to  Particular  as  the  indtvidaal 
to  the  species  or  genus.  The  parti- 
cular flavour  of  the  pine-apple  is  that 
which  distinguishes  it  nom  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  But  if  we  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  taste  of  a  particular 
pine-apple,  we  should  say  tnat  it  had 
a  peculiar  flavour.  As  to  the  sub- 
stantives. Particulars  are  minor  oT' 
oumstanoes,  which  constitute  the  de- 
tails of  complex  ideas  or  ocourrenoes  ; 
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.pecoliarities  are  jqualities  which  attach 
to  individual  objects  or  persons. 

"Bat  it  is  rather  maoifett  that  the 
«Mence  of  spirits  is  a  snbstaace  tpecificaUy 
<fistinet  from  all  oorporeal  matter  whatso- 
-erer.*'— MoBE. 

Both  Special  and  Specific  mean,  in 
the  first  instance,  pertaining  to  or  con- 
stituting a  species ;  but  Specific  gene- 
rally means  indicative  of  a  particular 
thing :  Special,  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar purpose-  '*  I  mentioned  it  specifi- 
-callj."  "  I  have  reserved  it  specially." 
And  in  this  way  both  seem  often  to 
belong  to  individuals,  the  whole  idea 
•of  swsciu  being  lost.  A  specific  Act  of 
Parliament  is  one  definitively  pointed 
out.  A  special  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  framed  to  meet  a  particular  case. 
Hence  Special  has  sometimes  the 
force  of  chief,  prominent,  and  the 
like,  as  being  that  to  which  observa- 
tion or  regard  is  more  particularly 
directed. 

'*Oiir  Saviour  is  represented  eTer3rwhere 
in  Scripture  as  the  medal  patron  of  the 
pooraad  afBicted.'*— Bishop  Attsrbuby. 

*'  In  fiict,  all  medicines  will  be  fonnd 
spaafic  in  the  perfection  of  the  science."— 

^OLKKIDGE. 

"  Of  this  prince  there  is  little  partiadar 
memory."— Bacok. 

That  which  is  ipu^culuiadutinguisJied 
from  the  rest.  That  which  is  peculiar 
is  unlike  the  rest.  Particular  is  an 
absolute  term ;  Peculiar  is  relative. 
A  particular  property  is  one,  and  not 
another.  A  peculiar  property  belongs 
to  one  thing,  and  not  to  another. 
**  The  gods  still  listened  to  their  constant 

prayer. 
And  made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care/' 
Pitt. 

SPECK.    Spot.    Mottle. 

A  Speck  (A.  S.  specca,  a  hpeck, 
hlemish)  is  a  small  spot.  So  a  muna 
of  one  colour,  as  the  tawny  hide  of  a 
leopard,  would  be  called  Spotted,  if 
the  foreign  maculations  bore  some 
considerable  proportiom  to  the  ground 
covered;  Speckled,  if  each  were 
inconsiderable  in  itself,  and  especially 
if  they  were  not  conspicuous.  If  they 
were  still  further  so,  and  the  colours 
were  different,  or  of  different  shades, 
it  would  be  said  to  be  Mottled  (O. 
Fr.  mattel^,  curdled). 


SPECTATOR.  Beholdrr.  Ob- 
server. 

A  Spectator  (Lat.  spectator,  spee- 
tare,  to  look  on,  to  gate  at)  is  a  looker 
on.  The  term  is  indefinite.  Hemav 
be  concerned  or  unconcerned  with 
what  he  sees.  The  term,  however, 
implies  a  more  or  less  complex  cha- 
racter in  that  which  engages  his  at- 
tention. 

The  Beholder  (A.  S.  behealdan,  to 
holdy  observe,  guard)  views  with  some 
degree  of  interest  what  he  sees.  The 
Observer  looks  on  attentively,  and 
takes  account  of  particulars,  and  re- 
ceives impressions,  on  which  he  sub- 
sequently reflects.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  spectator  is  interested  or  un- 
interested ;  the  beholder  is  attentive 
or  inattentive;  the  observer  is  close 
or  casual. 

"  Two  powers  dirine  the  son  of  Atrens 

aid. 
Imperial  Jono  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  hiffh  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gase  from 

far. 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war." 
Pops,  Homer. 

"  I  frequently  offered  to  tnm  my  siffht 
another  way,  bnt  was  still  detained  oy 
the  flweination  of  the  oeeper's  eyes,  who 
had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them  to  recall 
the  parting  glances  of  her  beholders,**— 
Spectator. 

"  I  do  lore 
To  note  and  to  observe,  though  I  live  out 
Free  from  the  actire   torrent ;   yet  I'd 

mark 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things 
For  mine  own  private  use,  and  know  the 

ebbs 
And  flows  of  state."  Bbv  JoNBOir. 

SPECULATION.    Theory. 
Speculation  (IaI,  sp^tUari,  to  spy 


But  speculation  is  carried  on  by  the 
use  or  common  judgment  and  common 
sense  upon  the  transactions  of  life ; 
theory,  upon  scientific  matters  by  the 
exercise  of  the  scientific  faculties. 

"  Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
made  in  such  places  by  what  is  called  the 
trade  ot  speculation.  The  spernlative  mer- 
chant exercises  no. one  rec[nlar  established 
or  well-known  branch  of  basineas."— SxiTH, 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  Theory  is  a  general  collection  of  iafe- 
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reneM  drawn  from  ftMrtt  and  comprawiid 
into  principles."— Parr. 

SPEND.    Expend. 

Spend  (A.  S.  spendan,  to  eontume, 
»ff€nd)f  IB  a  term  which  we  use  indefi- 
niteW;  Expend  (Lat.  expendlhref  to 
toeieh  out  in  pavment,  to  ei^^end),  rela- 
tivelj.  He  who  spends  simplj  pays 
out.  He  who  expends  pays  out  from 
a  particular  source  and  on  a  particular 
object.  **  He  spent  so  much  at  col- 
lege,"  tells  no  more  than  the  amount. 
''He  expended  so  much/'  would 
mean  such  a  proportion  of  his  income 
as  he  set  apart  for  some  purpose,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been.  Yet  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  Expend  has  gene- 
rally the  character  of  sober  purpose. 
We  spend,  not  expend,  money  upon 
frivolities. 

"  Why  do  re  Mvend  money  for  that  which 
ia  not  bread  f  "—EftgliMh  Bil>U. 

"This  dntv  impliee  a  dne  etCeem  and 
ralaation  of  beneflta,  that  the  nature  and 
qoality,  the  measure  and  qoantity,  the 
dreametanees  and  conMqmencet  of  them 
be  well  expended  i  else  the  gratitode  is 
like  to  be  none,  er  very  defective.  "—Bar- 

ROW. 

SPONTANEOUS.  Willing.  Vo- 
luntary. 

These  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  order  here  given.  Spontaneous 
(Lat.  gpontantusy  of  oru^t  own  accord) 
is  employed  of  that  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  inherent  force  of  nature, 
and  may  be  even  independent  of  will ; 
as,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause. 
Hence  it  is  applicable  to  inanimate 
things.  WiLUNO  expresses  a  free 
action  of  the  will  congenially  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  more  commonly  relates 
to  what  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  dei«ire  of  others;  while  Volun- 
tary (Lat.  v6lunUirius)  implies  that 
the  motive  lay  in  oneself.  "  He  did 
it  voluntarily,"  that  is,  he  proceeded 
to  do  it  of  his  own  accord.  ''  He  did 
it  willingly,"  that  is,  he  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  or  proposal  to  do 
it.  Voluntary  is  not  so  strong  as 
Willing  ;  for  Willing  implies  a  pre- 
ference of  the  will ;  while  any  oeed 
may  be  called  voluntary  which  is  not 
invobintary  or  compulsory. 
"  By  tpontaimty  is  meant  inconsiderate 


aetion,  er  else  nothing  is  meant  by  it'* — 

HOBRS. 


"  'Tis  impossible  bnt  they  most  wish  God 
wonld  be  pleased  I 
pressly  the  aoceptableness  of  repentanee^ 


i  particnlarly  to  signify  ex- 


and  His  wiUingnest  to  forgive  retnnuag 
sinners. "— Clarkb. 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Ood 
acts  not  necessarily  bnt  vobixtarUy  with 
particular  intention  and  desi^,  knowing 
that  He  does  good,  and  intending  to  do  no 
freely  and  oat  of  choice,  and  when  He  baa 
no  other  constraint  npon  Him  bnt  thin, 
that  His  goodness  inclines  His  will  to 
commnnieate  Himself  and  to  do  good.**— 
Clarkr. 

SPRING.    FouNrAiN.    Source. 

The  Spring  (A.  S.  tpringj  a  rpring^ 
fountain-head)  is  the  hidden  origin  of 
the  stream  where  the  water  rises  me- 
chanically from  the  earth. 

The  term  Fountain  (Fr.^ntaine),  aft 
now  employed,  denotes  a  letor  stream 
of  water  artificially  produced.  The 
water  from  a  fountain  falls  splashing 
from  some  degree  of  elevation.  The 
Geyser  springs  of  Iceland  project 
themselves  to  a  considerable  height 
into  the  air  like  a  natural  fountam: 
but,  being  natural,  are  not  called 
fountains. 

The  Source  (Fr.  louree,  Lat.  turssy 
a  springf  Brachet;  from  turghre,  to 
rite)  of  a  stream  follows  npon  the 
spnng,  and  is  measured  from  the 
point  where  the  water  begins  to  flow 
laterally.  The  two  latter  are  used  in  ft 
secondary  sense;  Source,  in  the  way 
of  that  which  produces  a  continuous 
supply ;  Fountain,  in  the  higher  and 
more  mystical  style,  as, ''  The  eternal 
Fount  of  truth  and  light;"  *'The 
king  is  the  fountain  of  honour.** 
Spring  is  used  less  often  directly,  aa 
Bentley,  **  A  secret  spring  of  spiritnal 

"  Upon  the  tprynoe  of  fireshe  welles, 
She  stops  to  dwell  and  no  where  elles." 
OowsR. 
"  And  in  the  midst  of  all  ^fountain  stood. 
Of  richest  snbstanoe  that  on  earth  might 
be, 
So  pore  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
Throngh   every  channel   mnning  one 

might  see."  Spsmser. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  English  word  whieh 
is  now  become  virtnally  literal  in  its  meta- 
phorical application,  it  is  the  word  sonrcf. 
Who  is  it  that  ever  thought  of  a  tpring  or 
ftnaioin  of  water  in  speaking  of  God  as  the 
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AOtiroe  of  existence,  of  the  ran  m  the  source 
of  light  and  heat,  of  luid  aa  one  of  the 
MOttrces  of  national  wealth,  or  of  Ben«ation 
and  reflection  aa  the  onlj  sources  (accord- 
ing to  Locke)  of  hnman  knowledge  P— pro- 
poaitions  which  it  would  not  be  easj  to 
enunciate  with  eqnal  eleamess  and  concise- 
ness in  any  other  manner." — Stswaht. 

SPY.     Emissary. 

The  Spy  (Fr.  espier,  dow  epier)  is  a 
less  formal  term  than  Emissary  (Lat. 
emUmrius,  an  emissary,  spiff  emitt)ire,  to 
send  forth).  A  spy  is,  "indefinitely, 
one  set  to  watch  others.  In  war,  or 
between  hostile  nations,  the  spy 
enters  the  enemy's  camp  or  territory, 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  observa- 
tion. His  safety  depends  on  his  being 
nnrecognized.  The  emissary  is  some- 
times not  afraid  of  being  recognized, 
and  mingles  in  the  councils  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  endeavours  to  in- 
fluence. The  commonest  and  meanest 
of  men  may  be  spies.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  responsibility 
are  associated  with  the  emissary, 
who  is  more  ftilly  acknowledged 
by  those  who  depute  him,  though 
not  officially;  whue  spies  generally 
carry  on  their  business  on  their 
own  account.  A  clever  spy  may  be 
promoted  to  be  an  emisssiy.  A  per- 
son may  turn  spy  for  himself;  but 
appointment  makes  the  emissary. 
Tlie  spy  plays  a  simple  and  negative 
part,  the  part  of  the  emissary  is  mani- 
fold and  active.  He  will  raise  false 
reports,  or  spread  suggestions,  and  is 
a  tool  of  agitation,  whue  a  spy  is  only 
a  tool  of  information. 

'*  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  apon  the 
rest,  they  all  lire  in  continnal  restraint, 
and  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  upon 
one  another." — Idler. 

"  But  as  pain  is  stronger  in  its  operation 
than  pleasure,  so  death  i»  in  general  a  much 
more  aflbcting  idea  than  pain ;  because 
there  are  very  few  pains,  however  exqui- 
site, which  are  not  preferred  to  death ;  nay, 
what  makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  say  so, 
more  painlbl  is,  that  it  is  considered  ss 
an  enuMsasy  *o  this  King  of  Terrors." — 

BURKJI. 

STAMMER.    Stutter. 

He  is  said  to  Stammer  (A.  S. 
Mtamor,  ttammtring)  who  from  any 
cause  speaks  inarticulately  and  dis- 
jointedly,  as  from  indecision,  want  of 


words,  or  natural  defect  of  speech. 
He  ozdy  is  said  to  Stutter  (an  ono* 
matop  word,  compare  Germ*  tiottem) 
who  suffers  from  the  last.  The  8tam« 
merer  utters  words,  though  with  diffi« 
culty.  The  stutterer  is  frequently  un- 
able to  form  a  word  at  all. 

STANDARD.    Criterion.   Test. 

A  Standard  (O.  Fr.  estendardy 
Lat.  extendlbre)  is  a  measure  of  quan- 
tity or  excellence. 

A  Criterion  (Gr.  xfHrn^Wy  a  stan* 
dard  test)  is  a  measure  of  judgment ; 
Test  (with  some  Lat.  testis,  a  witness  ; 
with  others.  Lat.  fextum,  a  clay  vessel^ 
i.e,  chemists  crucible^  a  mecuure  of 
muiUty).  We  employ  a  standard  to- 
demonstrate  the  deeree  of  excellence 
which  a  thin^  may  nave  reached.  We 
use  a  criterion  as  something  esta- 
blished and  approved,  by  whicn  hots, 
principles,  or  acts  are  tried,  in  order 
to  a  correct  judgment  respecting 
them.  A  test  is  a  trial  or  criterion  of 
the  most  decisive  kind,  by  which  the 
internal  properties  of  things  or  per- 
sons are  tried  and  proved.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  a  more  purely  physical  applica- 
tion than  the  others,  as,  the  strength 
of  a  rope  maybe  tested  by  the  weight 
suspended.  Coins,  weights,  and  mea 
sures  are  fixed  hj  governments  at 
certain  standards  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  commercial  transactions. 
Manners  are  a  criterion  of  station  and 
training.  Self-denial  is  in  most  cases 
a  test  of  sincerity. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  r»> 
course  to  some  visible,  palpable,  material 
sUmdard,  by  formios  a  comparison  with 
which  all  weights  and  measures  may  be  re- 
duced to  one  uniform  sixe :  and  the  prero- 
Ktive  of  flzinff  this  standard  our  ancient 
IT  vested  in  the  crown." — Blaokstonb. 

"Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real  only  so 
ftur  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our 
ideas  and  the  reality  of  thinks.  But  what 
shall  be  the  criterion  f  How  shall  the 
mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its 
own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with 
things  themselves  1"— Looks. 

"  Life  force  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  the  end,  and  test  of 
art."  Pope. 

STATE.    Condition.    Situation^ 
State  (Lat.    stdtuSy  position)   ex- 
presses an  habitual,  or  permanent. 
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Condition  (Lat.  coiuftfuMMm,  comfijrf. 
to  put  together)  an  accidentaly  ana 
Situation  (Lat.  Atm,  a  sito)  arela- 
tivcy  aggregate  of  personal  aarround- 
inga  or  drcumatancea  of  thinga.  A 
man  is  bom  in  a  high,  low,  or  inter- 
mediate state  of  life.  His  house  is  in 
good  or  bad  condition,  as  it  wants 
much  or  little  repair.  If  it  is  in  a 
▼err  bad  state,  it  may  have  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  same  house  is  in 
an  eligible  or  ineligible  situation,  ao« 
cording  to  the  relation  it  bears  to 
aspect,  neighbourhood,  and  the  like. 
If  one  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  the 
restoration  will  be  at  least  lonr ;  if  in 
a  bad  condition,  liehter  remeaies  will 
be  sufficient.  All  three  terms  are  em- 
ployed of  social  relationship.  In  that 
case  a  situation  is  specific  office  or  em- 
ployment. The  condition  of  life  bears 
reference  to  social  rank  ;  the  state  of 
life  to  social  occupation.  Money  will 
sometimes  make  men  forget  their 
humble  condition,  and  even  tempt 
them  to  forset  the  duties  of  that  state 
of  life  to  wnich  they  belong. 

"  The  verj  nature  of  a  Mtatt  of  trial 
showt  ne  the  neceadty  of  being  eatieAed 
with  Ghid*!  appointment  of  it."— Oilpik. 

"  Whilst  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  was  rab- 
ject  to  insnlts  and  persecatioo  from  the 
Pagu  powers,  and  in  a  low  and  distreised 
ooMition,  the  Christians  assembled  toge- 
ther as  often  as  they  oonld,  and  took  all 
poesible  care  to  instruct  and  animate  and 
eomfort  and  relieve  one  another ."^Joirrnr. 

"  Thns  situatodf  we  began  to  dear  places 
in  the  woods,  in  order  to  set  np  the  astro- 
nomer's observatorjr,  the  fiirge  to  repair 
onr  iron  work,  tents  for  the  sail-makem  and 
coopers  to  repair  the  sails  and  casks  in,  to 
land  onr  empty  casks,  to  fill  water,  and  to 
ent  down  wood  for  fuel,  all  of  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  occnpatioos."— CooK'S 
VojfOffes. 

STATUE.     Image. 

A  Statue  (Fr.  ttatutf  iMt,  stUtua) 
is  a  solid  substance  carved  or  moulded 
into  the  likeness  of  a  living  being. 
The  statue  is  more  or  less  erect, 
standing  or  sitting.  We  do  not  speak 
of  a  recumbent  statue. 

The  Image  (Lat.  ^mag^nem)  is  a 
likeness  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  so 
may  be  of  an  inanimate  object.  The 
inuge  of  an  object  may  be  seen  in 
shadow  on  a  wall.  In  regard  to 
similitudes  of  the  same  classes  of  ob- 


jects as  those  represented  by  i 
the  image  is  generally  smaUer  tha» 
the  statue,  less  artistic,  and  mam 
specifically  imitative. 

STAY.    Remain. 

To  Stat  (Lat.  ttare,  to  stand)  is  to 
desist  firom  motion. 

Remain  (Lat  r^mUnere)  is  to  per- 
severe in  rest.  Stat  is  not  usea  of 
impersonal  objects ;  as  we  say,  ^'when 
two  is  taken  m>m  four,  two  remains.*' 
To  stay  is  a  voluntary  act.  **  I  will 
gladly  stay  here ;"  CTy  "  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  remain  here.'*  A  atone 
remains,  not  stays,  in  the  place  where 
it  is  put.  *'  The  only  hope  tbat  re- 
mains," we  say,  not  stays.  Stat  is  in. 
some  respects  absolute ;  Remain,  re- 
latiye.  That  stays  which  no  will  is 
exerted  to  remove.  That  remains 
which  is  left  after  the  exercise  of  some 
power  or  influence,  especially  snob  as 
remove  other  things  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Stay  has  often  a  reference  to 
future.  Remain  to  past,  moyement. 
**  I  was  so  fiuigped  with  my  joomej 
that  I  determined  to  stay  a  daj 
longer;"  or,  ''I  shall  not  remain 
here  more  than  another  day."  Practi- 
cally, the  words  are  often  inter- 
changeable. Remain  can  hardly  be 
employed  independently  when  the 
case  is  one  of  numan  action,  bat  re- 
quires the  addition  of  words.  ''I 
cannot  stay,"  or.  "I  cannot  remain 
here  any  longer." 

"  After  a  tiav  of  more  than  two  moatha 
at  Concordia,  their  number  was  diminished 
nearly  one-half  bv  sickness,  in  conseqaeaee 
of  the  fktigne  and  hardship  whieh  they  had 
sniR»red  by  the  shipwreck;  and  the  soiw 
TiTors  were  sent  in  a  small  ressel  to  En- 
Tope.**—^OOK'B  Voyoffa. 

*'  That  an  elder  brother  hsth  power  over 
his  brethren  remaint  to  be  pfOTed.*— 
Locks. 

STEEPLE.  Tower.  Spihs. 
Belfry. 

The  Steeflb  (A.  S.  tt£pel)  of  a 
church  is  noL  strictly  speaking,  an 
architectural  feature  of  it.  It  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  building,  the 
steep  member,  and  may  be  a  tower  or 
a  spire. 

The  Tower  (Fr.  tour,  Lat  tmrrim) 
is  the  steeple  when  it  is  of  a  reoJtan- 
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gular  foran  or  round,  though  church 
towers  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  rare 
except  as  subordinate  towers  or  tur- 
rets. Thej  are  also  oommonlj  battle- 
mented. 

The  Spirb  (Fr.  fptre,  Lat.  spira, 
Gt.  inrsX^af  a  coil)  is  an  elongated 
pyramidal  erection,  based  upon  the 
tower,  and  belonging  especially  to 
the  two  intermediate  periods  of  eccle- 
■iastical  architecture,  the  first  and 
second  Pointed,  being  unknown  to 
the  early  Norman,  and  often  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

A  Bblfrt  is  the  French  heffroi; 
the  L.  Lat.  ber/redtu,  M.  H.  G. 
btrvritf  a  tBatch'tower ;  which  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  against  any  connexion 
with  bells,  wiui  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated.  It  ib  at  present  the  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  bells  are 
commonly  hung,  but  according  to  its 
etymolo^  it  means  not  what  is  ex- 
pressed hy  the  modem  Italian  earn- 
paniie,hvLt  a  watch-tower,  or  tower  of 
defence. 

STOCK.    Store. 

A  Stock  (A.  S.  stocy  a  stock,  trunk) 
and  Store  (  Fr.  estorer,  to  huild^umish, 
IsX.  instaurart)  are  employed  to  denote 
a  supply  of  accumulated  property  or 
goods.  The  stock  is  that  which  is 
aTailable  as  the  means  of  its  own  in- 
crease. The  store  is  that  to  which 
additions  have  to  be  made.  The  store 
is  the  result  of  industry ;  the  stock  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  it. 

"  The  rcTenae  or  profit  arising  firom  itock 
natttraUy  dirides  itaelf  into  two  parts,  that 
which  pays  the  interest  and  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  Mtock,  and  that  snrplns 
part  which  is  orer  and  abore  what  is  neces- 
sary for  paying  the  interest."— SsaTH, 
WmUhofNaUom, 
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He  not  only  nses  the  whole  profit  of  the 
in  this 


stock  which  he  employs  .»  >.»»  ^«»«4,, 
bat  a  part  of  the  itock  itself,  by  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  com.^— Ibid. 

STORM.    Tempest.    Hurricane. 

Storm  ( A.  S.  itormy  storm,  tempe$t) 
being  of  northern  origin,  Tempest 
(Lat.  temptstas,  season,  or  weather),  bad 
weather,  of  southern  origin,  and 
UvBRiOANi:  (originally  a  Carib  word. 


huracan)  of  tropical  origin,  express 
the  same  phenomenon,  varied  aocord- 
in|[  to  the  peculiarities  of  different 
latitudes.  A  Storm  implies  violent 
wind  disturbing  clouds,  woods,  and 
seas,  with  rain,  or  perhaps  snow  or 
hail.  Tempest  is  violent  wind  ac- 
companied bv  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  Hurricane  is  a  storm  of 
that  degree  of  intensity  which  is, 
strictly  speaking,  known  only  within 
the  tropics. 

'<  A  daring  pilot  in  eztremitv. 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves- 

went  high. 
He  sought  the  storms.**  DRTDKir. 

"The  afternoon  was  tempestuous,  with 
mnch  rain,  and  the  snrf  ererywhereran  so 
high,  that  althooffh  we  rowed  slmost  roand 
the  bay,  we  found  no  pbice  where  we  coold 
land."— -Cook's  Voyages. 

"  I  shall  speak  next  of  Aitrricanes:  These 
are  violent  storins,  raging  chiefly  among 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  though  by  relation 
Jamaica  has  ot  late  been  mnch  annoyed  by 
them.  They  are  expected  in  Jnly,  August, 
or  September."— Dampikr's  Voyages. 

STOUT.  Fat.  Corpulent.  Lusty. 
Brawny. 

Stout  (Old  Fr.  estout,  estot,  bold), 
in  our  older  writers,  was  employed  to 
express  the  combination  of  physical 
strengdi  and  courage,  and  when  it 
stood  for  either  of  these  separately  it 
was  for  the  latter.  Traces  still  re- 
main of  this  use  in  such  phrases  as, 
"A  stout  heart;"  "A  stout  resis- 
tance." It  is  now  commonly  used  for 
thick-set  or  bulky^  but  not  m  excess^ 
unless  this  is  specifically  said.  It  de- 
scribes an  appearance  characteristic 
of  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  em- 
ployed luialogously  of  material  sub- 
stances; as,  a  stout  plank;  stout 
cloth ;  a  stout  ressel.  In  the  human 
subject  it  respects  the  state  of  the 
muscles  and  bones. 

Fat  (A.  S.  /ctt)  denotes  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  oleaginous  substance  de- 
posited in  Uie  cells  of  the  adipose  or 
cellular  membrane.  When  this  exists 
in  superabundance,  the  person  is  said 
to  be  Corpulent  (Lat.  corviiientus, 
JUshy,  fat).  Fat  may  be  local  or 
partial.  Corpulent  applies  to  the 
whole  body. 

Lusty  (A.  S.  but,  desire,  delight)  i» 
less  in  use  now  than  formerly.    Lik«- 
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Stout,  it  denotes  abundance  of  life  and 
vigour,  and  thus  differs  from  corpu- 
lence, which  may  be  the  effect  of  aia- 
ease. 

Brawny  (Old  Fr.  braon,  a  piece  of 
jU»h )  indicates  the  union  of  stoutness 
^or  corporal  development  with  muscu- 
lar power. 
*'  Ht*  wa»  to  vit  a  »tout  and  stardy  thief. 

Wont  to  rob  chorrhes   of  their  oma- 


Aiid  poor  mes'i  boxes  of  their  due  relief. 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  in- 

tenU."  SPENSEK. 

"  All  the  snperflaona  wdght  of  an  animal 
beyond  the  vessels,  bones,  and  miucles,  is 
nothing  hnt  fat  ;  but  the  conrersion  of  the 
aliment  into  fat  is  not  properly  nutrition, 
which  is  a  reparation  of  the  solids  and 
.ilnids."  —  Abbuthkot. 

"  Some  laboor  lasting,  or  bnt  slightly  ftd. 
To  lall  the  grinding   stomach^   hungry 

rage. 
Where  Nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  Ihune, 
'Tis  wisely  done."  Abmstrohg. 

"  Young  and  luMty  as  an  Eagle." — E^ng- 
lish  BibU. 

•"  Brawny  limba."— WASHliroToir  iBmra. 

STRAIN.    Stress.     Sprain. 

Strain  (Lat.  ttting^ref  to  draw 
4igh  t )  is  great,  perhaps  undue,  tension, 
but  in  a  normal  way  or  direction ;  as 
when  an  unusually  heavy  weight  is 
suspended  to  a  rope.  \Ve  strain  the 
Toioe,  and,  figuratively,  we  strain  an 
expression ;  that  is,  we  put  a  great  or 
undue  stretch  upon  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  extend  to  some  meaning  which  it 
does  not  easily  and  naturally  express. 

Sprain  (O.  Fr.  espreindrey  Lat.  ex- 
primere^  to  press  out,  squeeze  out)  de- 
notes abnormal  ana  usually  sudden 
Btraining  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments 
of  a  joint,  and  belongs  to  animal 
'bodies. 

Stress  (Old  En^.  stresse^  eciuivalent 
to  dutressj  Lat.  distringere)  is  strain, 
pressure,  or  force  peculiarly  and  speci- 
fically exerted,  whether  mechanical  or 
voluntary;  as,  a  ship  puts  into  port 
under  stress,  that  is,  peculiar  pres- 
sure, of  weather.  We  lay  great  stress, 
that  is,  peculiarly  strong  accentuation, 
on  a  particular  word,  or,  in  a  secon- 
dsry  sense,  upon  an  observation,  re* 
4nark,  argument,  or  consideration.  The 
distinctive  idea  of  Strain  ia  force;  of 


Sprain,  distortion ;  of  Stbess,  tptcifie 

force. 

"  Now  every  English  ere  intent 

On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent; 

80  near  they  were  that  they  might  know 

The  straining  harsh  of  each  croes  bow.** 

WaLTKB  SOOTT. 

'*  The  siagle-twyned  eordes  may  no  such 
stresse  indnre. 

As  caybles  brayded  threfold  may,  together 
wrethed  sure."  SvBBST. 

**  The  sadden  turn  may  stretoh  the  swell- 
ing vein. 

The  crackinf  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle 
sprain.  Qat. 

STRAIT.    Narrow.    Tight. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  of 
these  terms  seems  gradually  to  hare 
dropped  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
till  it  bids  Air  to  part  with  itself 
in  two  directions,  and  to  divide  itt 
meaning  between  Tight  and  N  abbow, 
neither  of  which  can  be  eauivalent  to 
it.  The  fundamental  idea  ot  the  Strait 
is  restriction.  If  restriction  from  de- 
viation, then  the  word  means  dirtet. 
If  restriction  from  expansion,  then  it 
means  Narrow. 

Narrow  (A.  S.  nearo,  narrow^  not 
related  to  ^'near")  is  altogether  in- 
definite, as  the  mere  opposite  to  broad ; 
as,  a  narrow  road,  a  narrow  ribbon. 

fiut  Strait  (  Lat.  itrietus,  from  strin- 
gltrey  to  strain  or  draw  tighty  Old  Fr. 
estroitf  Mod.  Fr.  6troit)  denotes  that 
kind  of  narrowness  which  is  accom- 
panied by  some  degree  of  practical 
pressure,  confinement,  restriction,  or 
inconvenience.  So  we  speak  of  strait- 
ened circumstances;  a  strait  waist- 
coat. 

Tight  (Old  £ng.  part,  passive  of 
the  verb  to  tie)  denotes  that  which  is 
firmly  held  together  in  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  a  tight  cask;  fitting 
close  to  another  body,  as  a  tight  coat ; 
mtretched  as  a  rope,  as  opposed  to 
loose.  It  is  in  the  second  of  these 
senses  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
Strait  and  Narrow. 

"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narmc  iff  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it:'^Eiigli*h  Bible. 

Tight  originally  meant  well  adapted 
and  close  fitting.  The  notion  of  vio- 
lent compression  is  an  after^growth 
in  the  use  of  the  word. 
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"  WhU«  they  are  among  the  Engluh  they 
wear  good  clothes,  and  Utke  delight  to  go 
aeai  and  ft^A^."— Dampier's  Voyaga, 


*'  Placed  so  tightly  at  to  sqneese  myself 
-in  half  my  natural  dimensions.*' 


-Knox. 


STREAM.    Current.    Tide. 

Stream  (A.  S.  ttredm)  denotes  the 
uniform  movement  of  a  fluid  or  liquid 
body,  or  a  body  which,  being  com- 
posed of  separate  moying  parts  or 
pai'ticles,  may  be  regarded  as  fluid ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  crowd  in  a  certain 
direction.  It  conyejrs  the  idea  of 
uniform  force  operating  as  a  cause, 
snd  a  consequent  steadiness  in  the 
movement  of  the  body. 

Current  (IaI,  currentemf  runnings 
part,  of  currere^  to  run)  expresses  no 
more  than  a  flow  of  some  degree  of 
force,  and  may  be  unsteady  as  to 
strength  and  airection.  Hence  we 
say,  ^'a  steady  stream,"  '*  shifting 
currents."  Smaller  currents  some- 
times run  in  different,  and  even  con- 
trary, directions  to  the  main  stream. 

Tide  (Old  Eng.  tidey  meaning  tinUf 
cf.  Ger.  teity  time)  is  periodical  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
or  other  waters  connected  with  it.  It 
originally  meant  uason.  So  Fuller: 
'*  At  the  tide  of  Christ  his  birth."  In 
poetry  or  poetical  speech  the  periodi- 
dd  idea  is  dropped,  and  that  of  flow 
only  retained.  The  secondary  uses  of 
the  terms  correspond  with  the  pri- 
mary. We  go  with  the  stream  wnen 
we  make  our  opinions  or  actions  ac- 
cord with  prevalent  powers  and  in- 
fluences. We  speak  of  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  as  something  which 
may  at  any  time  change  its  direction ; 
of  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  mean- 
ing their  temporary  direction  and 
flow ;  and  of  the  tide  of  folly  or  of 
fashion,  as  a  periodically  recurrent 
force. 

** Streams   never  flow   in   vain;    where 

streams  abound. 
Mow  laughs  the  land,  with  various  plenty 

erowned !  **  Cowpkb. 

"  It  to  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of 
eager  and  thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  fountain  of  intel- 
ligence, and  not  onlv  never  to  receive  the 
current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation,  bat  at  last  to 
And  it  muddied  in  its  course  and  corrupted 


with  taints  or  mixtures  from  every  diaanel 
through  which  it  flowed."— JbimMsr. 
"  There  is  a  tele  in  the  aflkirs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fbr- 

tune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 
Shakxspsajib. 

STRENUOUS.    Enkroetic. 

Strenuous  (Lat.  ttrenuuSy  active j 
vigorous)  stands  to  Ekeroetjc  (see 
EN£ROY)aseffort  does  to  force.  The 
strenuous  endeavour  is  that  which  is 
made  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
directed  to  the  gaining  of  a  certain 
end  in  a  certain  way;  while  the  ener- 
getic endeavour  is  only  that  which  ib 
made  with  lively  effort.  Henoe 
Strenuous  is  only  used  of  conscious 
labour,  and  not  abstractedly.  Mea- 
sures and  steps  may  be  energetic,  but 
not  strenuous ;  though  legislatorB  may 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  certain 
measures,  and  give  them  legal  force. 
An  energetic  attempt  may  be  mis- 
directed; but  a  strenuous  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  not,  indicates 
a  strength  of  purpose  well  applied. 
Energetic  qualifies  both  disposition 
and  act.  Strenuous  act,  but  not  dis- 
position. An  energetic  act  or  person. 
A  strenuous  endeavour,  not  a  strenu- 
ous person.  The  idea  of  energy  is 
simple ;  that  of  strenuousness  is  com- 
plex, being  made  up  of  fearlessness 
and  perseverance,  besides  energy. 
"  Bnt  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  oor- 

rupt. 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease  than  stremums  libwty  f  * 

MXLTOK. 

The  original  idea  of  Energy,  as  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  philosopny,  was 
the  power  and  mode  of  operation 
pecuuar  to  each  thing  in  the  order  of 
Nature. 

"  If,  then,  we  will  conceive  of  Qod  truly, 
and  as  fiir  as  we  can  adequately,  we  must 
look  upon  Him  not  only  as  an  eternal, 
but  also  as  a  Being  eternally  energetic** — 

(i^RBW. 

STRIFE.  Contention.  Discord. 

Strife  (Ger.  streheny  to  strive)  dif- 
fers from  Contention  (Lat.  conten- 
tmiemy  a  sirainingj  a  contest)  more  in 
the  matter  of  dignity  than  anything 
else.    Strife  is  die  plainer  and  com 
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moner  word,  employed  of  plainer  and 
commoner  tnings,  and  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  low.  noiaj  contention 
about  things  which  are  not  worth  the 
words  and  t^'mper  spent  upon  them. 
Stripe  is  Tulgar  contention  about 
trifles,  and  with  the  selfish  and  narrow 
end  of  mere  personal  superiority  or 
mastery  in  talk.  Contention  involves 
the  idea  of  something  better  worth 
fighting  for— some  desired  possession 
or  end.  Both  words  are  commonly 
used  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  though 
not  exclusively ;  for  we  speak  some- 
times of  a  generous  strife  or  conten- 
tion in  a  matter  of  right. 

Discord  (Lat.  diaeordia)  differs 
from  Stripe  as  the  negative  from  the 
positive.  Discord  involves  want  of 
unity  or  harmonjr  of  will  or  fueling, 
and  shows  itself  in  an  inability  to  act 
in  concert.  Strife  is  positive  and  ac- 
tive, expressed  by  words  and  acts  of 
violences  and  is  emphatically  emula- 
tive; while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
discord  may  exist  without  emulation. 
Strife  commonly  arises  from  a  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  contention  from  a 
selfish  disposition. 

"  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  itrt/t  can  grow  np 

there 
From  Cwtion ;  for  none  snre  will  claim  in 

heU 
Preeedenoe,  none  whoee  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitioos  mind 
Will  eoret  more."  Milton. 

**  Oontentunu  and  strirings  abont  the 
\«w.*'— English  Bible. 

Discord,  unlike  strife  and  contention, 
maybe  not  onl^ exhibited  by  persons, 
but  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  thin^, 
though  where  this  is  the  case  with 
things  moral,  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  word  discordance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  Discord  is  used  for  an 
inherent  or  essential  disharmony,  and 
discordance  for  the  operation  or  mani- 
festation of  it : — 

"While  genmne  revelation  and  sound 
philosophy  are  in  perfect  good  agreement 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  actoal  con- 
stitution of  the  nniverse,  the  errors  of  the 
relinons  on  the  one  side,  and  the  learned 
on  the  other,  mn  in  contrary  directions ; 
and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mis- 
taken for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which 
thef  are    sererally   grafted."  ~  Bishop 

HOBSIJCT. 
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STRIVE.  Contend.  Vix.  Struo- 
OLE.    Endeavour. 

To  Strive  (les  Strife)  is  the  mo«t 
common  and  generic  of  these  terma» 
It  siniifies  simply  to  use  effort,  and 
maybe  regarded  as  the  verb  repre- 
senting the  idea  of  the  noun  effort. 
To  make  an  effort  is  to  strive.  It  maj 
express  such  effort  relatively  to,  or 
irrespectively  of,  any  efforts  of  others  ; 
as,  to  strive  to  gain  an  honest  living,, 
or  to  strive  for  a  prise  or  mastery.  It 
commonly  involves  a  desirable  objecC, 
or  what  is  deemed  so. 

Contend  ^Lat.  cont9nd)irej  to  strain^, 
to  contend)  aenotes  such  effort  as  in- 
contravened  hj  other  effort.  The 
uppermost  idea  in  Strive  is  effort ;  in 
Contend,  competition. 

Vie  (?  A.  S.  to^an,  to  contend^  or,, 
according  to  some,  Fr.  moier,  io  chaL- 
lenge^  a  term  of  g^amesters,  Lat.  tnvi- 
tare)  is,  as  its  derivation  sbows^  a  sort 
of  contending;  but  it  does  not  imply, 
as  Contend  does,  the  substantial  ac- 
quisition of  anything,  but  something' 
which  is  indirectly  advantageous,  or 
thought  to  be  so;  as,  to  vie  with 
another  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  third 
party ;  or  to  vie  with  others  in  beauty, . 
or  the  exhibition  of  wealth,  grandeur, 
hospitality,  and  so  on.  It  ia  capable*, 
as  tne  others  are  not,  of  application  to 
inanimate  things;  as  flowers  may  vie. 

Strvoole  (?  a.  S.  ttreccanf  to 
stretch)  denotes  such  striving  as  pro- 
ceeds from  necessity,  either  from  the 
absolute  need  of  the  thing  struggled 
for,  or  from  the  disproportionof  power 
to  the  means  requisite  for  attaining 
the  object.  Hence  there  is  a  desnt 
torinesB  or  irregularity  in  Strugols 
which  contrasts  with  a  steadiness  and 
regularity  in  Strive. 

Endeavour  still  preserves,  though- 
perhaps  faintly,  the  force  of  its  deri- 
vation (Fr.  en  devoir,  to  put  in  duty, 
and  so  act  on  principle).  The  charac- 
teristic idea  of  Endeavour  is^Aow 
principle,  though  not  necenarilyeon> 
scientious  principle.  To  endeavour  is 
to  strive  to  do  that  which  fidls  to  us- 
to  do  under  the  oiroumstances,  that 
which  bears  a  relation  to  our  duty, 
wants,  or  requirements.  It  is  a  word, 
of  the  widest  possible  application. 
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EndeftTOur  is  consistent,  thoughtAil, 
and  prolonged  efibrt.  We  endeavour 
to  do  a  thing  when  we  combine  with 
effort  a  calculation  of  all  available 
means  which  may  be  bronffht  to  bear 
on  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pose. 
•'  The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  thovgh 

foUed, 
And  foreed  t'  abandon  what  she  bravely 

sooght, 
Beserres  at  least  applanse  tor  her  attempt. 
And  pity  for  her  loss."  CoWPKB. 

To  Contend  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
simple  sense  of  vigorously  maintain; 
38,  "  To  contend  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith." 
Here,  however,  indirect  opposition, 
at  least^  though  not  direct  competi- 
tion, is  nnplied.  It  may  be  obsored 
that,  while  Strive  is  employed  of  sim- 
ple physical  effort  without  any  com- 
petition, Bs,  to  strive  to  ascend  a 
precipitous  mountain,  Contend  is  not 
so  employed,  but  only  of  matters  of 
truth,  argument,  and  the  like :  as,  **  to 
contend  for  the  fSuth  once  delivered 
to  the  saints." 

"  When  the  wills  of  divers  men  prodnoe 
sneh  actions  as  are  redprooally  resistant  one 
to  the  other,  this  is  called  eontsntion,"— 

HOBBS. 

"  We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom, 
and  have  onr  mntnal  dangers  to  struffgle 
with,"— OiLpnr. 

There  was  in  Old  English  a  noun  vie, 
meaning  a  chalienge,  which  is  now 
cbeolete. 

"  Though  some  of  the  more  potent  ehieft 
may  vie  with  the  king  in  actnaJ  poswwions, 
they  fall  very  short  in  rank  ana  in  certain 
marks  of  respect,  whieh  the  odlleotive  body 
have  agreed  to  pay  the  monarch.'*— Cook's 
Voyages. 

The  Old  English  phrase,  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Endeavour,  was  a 
reflexive  verb,  "to  endeavour  one's 
self; "  in  French,  m  mettre  «n  devoir. 

"  Let  OS  eHdeavoitr  ourselves  diligently  to 
keepe  the  presence  of  His  Holy  Spirit "— 
Bomily/orl^Offatum  Week. 

"  Daily  endeavour  oursdves  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life."— iOi^- 
ksh  Pnmer  Book,  CbUeetfifr  SeeondSmday 
itfUr  ESuUr, 

*'That  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will 
evermore  endeavour  themselves  faithfully  to 
observe  snch  things  as  they  by  their  own 
eoofession  have  assented  nnto."— /Mtf., 
OmJIrmation  Service* 


STUBBORN.  Obstinate.  In- 
veterate. 

These  terms  stand  to  each  other  as 
the  negative  to  the  positive.  To  per- 
sist in  one's  own  ways  of  thought  or 
action,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  or  wishes 
of  others,  la  common  to  both.  But 
an  Obstinate  man  %oiU  do  what  he 
has  determined  upon  (Lat.  obstinaiut, 
part,  of  obsCinare,  to  be  resolved  on),  A 
Stubborn  man(A.S.  ttvby  ttyhby  stub; 
the  stump  of  a  tree)  wli  not  do  what 
others  would  have  him  do.  Stubborn- 
ness is  an  asinine  exhibition  of  passive 
obstinacy.  A  stubborn  resistance,  in 
the  secondary  sense,  might  be  shown 
by  the  walls  of  a  castle  against  the 
besiegers ;  an  obstinate  resbtance,  by 
the  defenders. 

"  Tbns  the  main  diiBcnlty  is  answered ; 
bnt  there  is  another  near  as  stubborn,  which 
this  solution  likewise  removes."  —  WaBt 

BURTON. 

"  Bnt  stubbornness  and  an  obstinate  dis- 
obedience must  be  mastered  with  force  and 
blows ;  for  this  there  is  no  other  remedy."' 
—Locks,  On  Eduaxtion. 

Inveterate  (Lat.  invKttratus,  part, 
of  inv}iterare,  to  keep  for  a  long  time,  to 
render  permanent)  unlike  the  others  is 
not  applied  directlv  to  persons  but  to 
qualities.  It  marks  that  which  by 
length  of  time  and  habit  has  taken  as 
it  were  deep  root,  or  has  become  sa 
fixed  as  to  DO  difficult  of  removal  or 
eradication.  Customs,  habits,  preju- 
dices, feelings,  abuses,  disesses  be- 
come inveterate.  Bacon  used  the  term 
in  no  unfavourable  sense  when  he 
spoke  of  ''an  inveterate  and  received 
opinion." 
"  Heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  onr  wonnd." 

Shakxspxars. 
Its  force  now  is  always  unfavour- 
able. 

STUDY.    Learn. 

Learn  (sm  Learning)  has  a  two- 
fold sense  which  we  may  call  a  lighter 
and  a  graver.  In  its  lighter  sense  it 
means  to  acquire  information  without 
effort,  perhaps  accidentally.  In  ita 
graver  to  acquire  with  effort  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  or  principles. 

Study  (Lat.  stMium,  desire,  pi.  ttu^ 
dia,  studies)  always  implies  effort. 
To  studjr  is  to  labour  in  order  to  be- 
come wise,  to  learn  is  so  to  labour 
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with  suooess.  Quick  minds  commonlj 
learn  easily,  and  are  often  averse  to 
study.  To  stud  J  is  a  more  concen- 
trated application  of  the  mind,  so 
ihat  one  can  onl  j  studj  one  thing  at  a 
time,  while  one  may  learn  many. 
The  more  one  learns  the  more  one 
knows.  But  unhappily  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  more  one  studies  the 
less  one  seems  to  know.  Some  things 
men  study  without  learning  them, 
and  some  they  learn  without  study. 
Not  those  who  have  studied  most  are 
most  learned,  but  those  who  have 
learned  most.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
study,  but  it  is  only  in  mature  years 
that  we  really  learn,  when  the  mind 
is  formed  to  digest  what  is  committed 
to  the  memory. 

STUPID.    Dull. 

Stupid  {LaU  st&fftdm ;  stttpere,  to  be 
tt^vpefifdy  amaxed^  dull)  denotes  that 
sluggish,  lumpish  character  of  intellect 
which  comes  of  natural  want. 

Dull  (A.  S.  dol,  foolish,  mittaken) 
is  not  quite  the  same.  It  implies 
slowness,  but  not  necessarily  defi- 
ciency of  intellect.  A  boy  apparently 
dull  may  understand  a  subject  well, 
and  retain  it  when  once  he  has  mas- 
tered it.  The  stupid  hoj  will  never 
grasp  it  at  all.  Dnlness  is  the  heavy 
clod,  which  may  be  tilled  and  ferti- 
lizea.  Stupidity  is  the  hard  rock,  on 
which  nothing  will  grow.  Dulness 
often  sees  surely  but  slowly.  Stupi- 
dity is  always  gaping  through  a  fog. 
I)ulnes8  is  at  worst  a  want  of  adequate 
perception.  Stupidity  is  a  mental  in- 
sensateness.  Dulness  belong^s  to  the 
province  of  knowledge  ;  stupidity,  to 
matters  of  the  practical  understanding 
«in  the  affairs  of  life. 

"Bat  bvcanae  that  in  caaning  I  ■m 
joang,  and  can  jet  bnt  creepe,  this  lewd 
▲  BO  hare  I  Mt  loto  learning ;  far  I  cannot 
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forms  of  the  Lat.  jHc^rty  part.  jactvM^ 
to  east ;  the  one  being  what  is  cast  or 
placed  under,  the  other  what  is  cast 
or  placed  over  againtt.  The  term 
Object  commonly  represents  thax 
which  is  perceived  by  the  sight — 
sensible  images  of  things ;  SriuBcr, 
that  which  the  mind  d^s  with  and 
reflects  upon.  A  shell  lying  upon  the 
beach  is  an  object  of  the  sea-shore. 
When  taken  up  and  observed,  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  contemplation  or 
remark.  The  object  when  reflexion 
is  combined  with  observation  becomes 
a  subject,  as  in  the  following : — 
"  An  eye  like  his,  to  catch  the  dif  taat  ml. 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  reree  begin  to  roll. 
Like  lus  to  shed  illnminating  rajs 
On  every  soene  and  subject  it  svrrejs.'* 

COWPKB. 

*' Philosophically,  c^eet  is  a  term  for 
that  ahont  which  the  knowins  subfedt  ie 
oonTersant;  what  the  schoolmen  hare 
styled  the  materia  drea  qoam."— Sib  W. 

SUBORDINATE.  Subject.  Sub- 


passen  the  telling  of  three  as  yet ;  and  yf 
Goi  will,  in  short  time  I  shall  amend  this 
lewdnesse  in  joyning  of  sjllables.  which 
thyng  fur  dutnesse  of  witte  I  may  not  in 
three  letters  declare."— Ghaucsb,  Testa- 
ment of  Love. 

**  Is  not  yonr  father  orown  incapable 
Of  reitsoaable  aiTairs  r  Is  he  not  stupid 


With  age  P" 


SHiLKKSPBABB. 


SUBJECT.     Object. 

These  terms  are  made  from  different 


SuBOBDiNATE  (Lst.  tub,  utuUr,  or- 
dindtus,  arranged)  reB^^ta  the  station 
and  oflice  of  one  person  to  another, 
BXkdj  when  employed  of  things,  denotes 
an  inferior  relative  degree  or  impor- 
tance. In  society  some  act  in  higner, 
others  in  subordmate,  capacities.  A 
man's  integrity  and  honour  are  pai»- 
mount,  his  ease  and  comfort  snlwrdi- 
nate,  considerations.  Where  subor- 
dination carries  with  it  submission  or 
obedience,  this  comes  from  the  specific 
nature  of  the  orders  or  grades  as 
being  interrelated. 

SuBjBCT  is  amenable  to  power  or 
influence  founded  upon  a  law  of  re- 
lationship natural  or  conventional; 
as,  a  child  is  subject  to  his  parents. 

SuBSEBviENT  (Lst.  subservtre,  to  be 
subject  to)  bear:}  reference  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ends.  One  thing  is  subser- 
vient to  another  when  it  helps  to  bring 
it  about.  One  person  is  subservient 
to  another  when  he  allows  himself  to 
be  made  a  tool  of.  The  leading  idea 
in  subordination  is  relative  impor- 
tance ;  in  subjection,  relative  power; 
in  subservience,  relative  instrumen- 
tality. 

*'  God  hath  bestowed,  for  His  own  wise 
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reasons,  diftrent  talents  on  different  men ; 
to  one  man  He  hath  given  ten,  to  another 
only  one.  Now,  this  tudordination,  in  fact, 
^rrades  all  the  works  of  Gk>d."— Oilpik. 

"  Every  man,  being  as  has  been  showed, 
naturally  free,  and  nothing  being  able  to 
pat  him  into  tubfeetion  to  any  earthly 
^ower,  but  only  his  own  consent,  it  is  to  be 
considered  what  shall  be  understood  to  be 
a  sufficient  dedaration  of  man's  consent  to 
make  him  suJijeet  to  the  laws  of  any  gorem- 
nenu"— Locks. 

SUBORN.    Bribe. 

Of  these.  Bribe  (O.Fr.  hribe,agift, 
a  piece  of  bread)  is  the  simplest  and 
most  comprehenHiye.  AnTtaing  may 
be  termed  a  bribe  whicn  is  g^yen 
with  a  view  to  corrupt  the  conduct  of 
another  in  whatsoever  station  or  rela- 
tionship. 

Suborn  (Lat  tUbomare,  tofumith, 
to  furnish  tecretliff  tub,  undery  and 
cmarty  to  arrange)  means  primarily  to 
procure  or  provide  in  a  furtive  or 
underhandea  wajr,  till  it  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  legal  application  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  a  false 
oath.  Tne  idea  of  a  gift  of  value, 
which  is  essential  to  Bribe,  does  not 
belong  to  Suborn.  A  false  witness 
ma^  be  suborned  by  any  persuasion 
or  inducement.  He  is  only  bribed 
wl^n  he  receives  a  i»/ua6/e  considera- 
tion. 

'*  Subomatkmot  peijnry  is  the  oiEence  of 
procuring  another  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  ccmstitutes  peijnry  in  the  principal." — 
BLACKSTOlfX. 

"The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained 
many  severe  injunctions  against  bribery, 
as  well  for  selling  a  man^  Tote  in  the 
Senate  or  other  public  assembly  as  for  the 
bartering  of  common  Justice,  yet,  by  strange 
indulgence  in  one  instance,  it  tacitly  en- 
couraged this  practice,  allowing  the  magis- 
trate to  reoeire  small  presents,  provided 
they  did  not  in  the  whole  exceed  a  hun- 
dred crowns  in  the  year."— /6u2. 

SUBSIDE.    Abate. 

These  words,  as  here  compared, 
imply  a  coming  down  from  a  previous 
state;  but  Abate  (Fr.  abattrt,  to  beat 
down)  refers  to  degrees  of  rorce  or 
intensity;  Subside  (Lat.  tuJbsid)bre,  to 
«t  down,  to  tettU  down)  to  degrees  of 
quantity^  agitation,  or  commotion. 
To  abate  is  to  diminish  in  force.  To 
subside  is  to  settle  down  either 
tnaterially  or  analogously.  The  wind 


abates.  The  sea  subsides.  The  popu- 
lar raee  abates.  The  popular  tumult 
'vubsiaes.  There  are  oases  in  which 
both  words  would  be  equally  applic- 
able, according  to  the  point  of  view 
firom  which  we  regarded  the  subject. 
Anger  might  be  said  to  abate  or 
to  subside ;  the  former  in  regard  to 
its  violence,  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  agitation  and  disturbance  of  mind 
which  accompany  it.    {See  Abate.) 

*'  It  is  indeed  very  diffleult  to  ooncetre 
how  anything  which  was  not  deposited  hero 
at  its  creation,  or  brought  here  by  the 
diligence  of  man,  could  find  its  way  to  a 
place  so  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  seas  of  immense  extent,  except  the 
hypothesis  which  has  been  mentiaaed  on 
another  oecasion  be  adopted,  and  the  rock 
be  supposed  to  hare  been  left  behind  when 
a  laxfce  tract  of  country  of  which  it  was  part 
tubnded  by  some  convulsion  of  Natnre, 
and  was  swallowed  up  In  the  ocean." — 
Cook's  Voyoffes. 

SUFFER.    Bear.     Endure. 

When  SurPBR  (Lat.  tufferre,  $ub, 
under,  and  ferre,  to  bear)  is  used  as 
an  intransitive  yerb,  it  implies  no 
more  than  simply  to  be  in  pain  of 
body  or  mind.  So  to  sufier  pain 
(transitively)  means  simply  to  feel  it. 

Bear  and  Endure  (A.  S.  btran, 
and  Fr.  endurer,  Lat.  indurdre)  im- 
ply some  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
feeliiu^,  when  used  metaphorically, 
or  of  moral  pressure.  VVe  might 
say,  "  My  suffering  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear."  In  its  literal  and  physical 
sense,  Bear  means  to  receive  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  a  thing, 
whether  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical 
sense,  which  may  be  light  or  heavy, 
painful,  or  not.  Suffer,  Bear,  and 
Endure  have  also  the  secondary  sense 
of  tolerate,  or  sustaining  with  com- 
placency. In  such  cases  Bkar  is  the 
common  and  generic  term,  and  a  dif- 
ference may  be  noted  between  Suffer 
and  Endure.  '*I  cannot  suffer  his 
remarks  to  pass  unnoticed,"  has  tbf 
sense  of  allow  or  permit.  **  1  can- 
not endure  buch  conduct,"  has  the 
sense  of  '*  1  cannot  bear  up  under  it. 
It  grieves  me."  We  speak  of  moral 
sufierance  and  physical  endurance; 
the  former  is  active,  the  latter  pas- 
sive. When  employed  of  moral  sub- 
i  jects,  as,  for  instance,  the  conduct  of 
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men,  Svrr  br  has  a  much  lighter  force 
than  Endurb.  *^  I  cannot  suffer  such 
behariour,"  would  imply  that  th^ 
speaker  had  it  in  his  power  authori- 
tatiTely  to  stop  it.  "  I  cannot  endure 
it,"  would  mean  that  is  ezoessiTely 
irksome  or  annoying  to  me.  and  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  oi  it.  Bbar 
is  sometimes  to  endure  becomingly, 
as  Endure  is  to  bear  resolutely. 

"  ThoQ  bMt  given  me  to  rowew 
Life  in  M/Mlf  for  ever ;  by  Thee  I  live. 
ThoQgh  now  to  Death  I  yield,  nnd  am  hia 

dne« 
All  that  of  Me  can  die;  yet,  that  debt 

paid. 
Thou  wilt  not  leare  Me  in  the  Joatheome 

grare. 
His  prey,  nor  iu^er  My  nnepotted  iool 
For  ever  with  compCion  there  to  dwell." 

M-UsTOK. 

"  From  heaceftnth  let  no  man  trovble 
me,fiw  I  hmr  in  my  hodj  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jemt."— Ai^/uA  Bible. 

**  And  I  am  rare  it  will  be  no  comfort  to 
them  in  another  world  that  they  were  ac- 
counted wito  for  deriding  thoee  miiertce 
which  they  then  feel  and  tmart  under  the 
MTeritv  of.  It  will  be  no  miti^tion  of 
their  flames  that  they  go  langhmg  into 
them;  nor  will  they  endure  them  the 
better  became  they  wonld  not  belieTc 
them."— STiLLiKerLsrr. 

SUITOR.    Lover.    Wooer. 

The  Suitor  (Fr.  $uiUy  a  following 
is  the  more  dignified;  Ix>ver  (A.  s. 
luf,  Ufve)  is  the  more  ordinary; 
Wooer  (A.  S.  vfogaUf  to  woo,  marry) 
is  the  more  warm  and  eager.  The 
latter  is  confined  to  the  courting^  of 
the  tender  sex ;  the  former,  not.  We 
have  lorers  of  money,  lovers  of  plea- 
sure, and  suitors  at  court  for  the 
fsYOurs  of  monarchs. 

'*Bnt  Cinyrac,  who  daily  eees 
A  crowd  of  noble  ndton  at  his  knees, 
Amenc  so  many  knew  not  whom  to  choose. 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  reAise." 

Drtden,  Ovid. 

'*The  Berolntion  showed  them  (the 
Tories)  to  have  been  in  this  respect  no- 
thing but  a  genuine  court  party,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  &itish  govem- 
ment,  that  u,  loven  of  liberty,  but  greater 
lovere  of  mfmarehy."— Hume. 

«*  Yet  was  she  fkir,  and  in  her  countenance 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemly  feshion. 
Long  thus  I  woo*d  her  with  due  obser- 

▼ance. 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  hare  won. 
But  was  as  Ikr  at  last  as  when  I  first 

begun."  SpsNSXR. 


SULLY.    Soil.    Tarkibb. 

Solly  and  Soil  are  both  derired 
from  the  French  uniUler,  to  M,  dirttf ; 
Lat.  fiicttiors,  to  wallow  like  a  p^;  iMit 
Soil  is  the  more  comprehensiTe,  and 
admits  of  a  simply  physical  applica- 
tion ;  while  Bully  is  almost  confined 
to  the  moral.  We  speak  of  sullying 
brightness  and  purity;  of  soilinr 
cleanliness,  or  the  natiutJ  hue  ana 
condition.  A  soiled  garment.  A 
sullied  reputation. 

Tarnish  (Fr.  temtr,  to  tamuh) 
noints  not  to  external  disfiguxemeot 
by  the  oontaot  of  foreign  matter, 
but  to  the  marring  of  the  intrinsic 
odour  or  brightness.  Dirt  soils  com- 
mon things.  Impuri^  sullies  thinga 
spotless.  Damp  tarnishes  colour  or 
brightness.  Brightness  and  honour 
may  be  sullied,  cleanness  and  rirtne 
soiled,  brightness  and  reputation  tar- 
nishea. 

"  The  over-daxing  Tslbot 
Hath  ekUied  all  his  sloes  of  former  honour 
By  thk  unheediy,  oceperate,  wild  adven- 
ture." Shaexsprabb. 

It  may  be  obsenred  that,  in  their 
seconoary  applications,  Tarnish  be- 
longs only  to  the  account  in  which 
hnman  character  is  held;  Soil  and 
Sully,  to  the  character  itaelf  as  well, 
by  intrinsic  defilement  or  corruption. 

"  Beside  them  both,  upon  the  nUtd  graes. 
The  dead  oorse  of  an  armed  knif^t  wua 

spread. 
Whose  armour  all  with  blood  besprinkled 


"  80  fer  as  they  either  want  anything  of 
original  exactness,  or  hare  loet  any  of  their 
first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded, 
and  tantisked  by  tim«,  so  flur  are  they  ob- 
scure."—LooEK. 

SUMMIT.  Top.  Apex.  Vertex. 
Culmination. 

Of  these  the  simjplest  and  most 
generic  is  Top  (A.  S.  tojK  a  6a//,  a 
tuft  at  the  top  of  anything ;  Bosworth  > 
which  is  simply  Uie  uppermost  por- 
tion of  anything  having  some  cha- 
racter of  verticauty. 

The  Summit  (Fr.  eonuntt)  is  the  top 
regarded  as  the  extreme  point  of  ele- 
yation.  The  tenn,  therefore,  is  not 
applicable  in  other  cases  than  those  in 
which  may  be  reoognixed  a  gradation* 


J"8ITPPLtJ 

of  ascent  The  summit  is  the  final 
point  in  a  series  of  points  of  altitude. 
The  Apex  ^Lat.  tfper)  is  the  sum- 
cnit  regarded  aostractedlj,  that  is  as  the 
highest  point,  but  without  reference  to 
the  ascending  scale  of  altitude  from 
-which  it  is  possible  to  divorce  it ;  as. 
€,g,  a  futile  attempt  may  be  illustratea 
hjr  trying  to  make  a  pjrramid  stand 
upon  its  apex. 

The  Vertex  (Lat.  vertex)  is  the 
highest  point  or  part,  as  the  crown  of 
the  head  or  the  highest  part  of  the 
heayens. 

The  Culmination  (  Lat.  evlmeny  cul- 
mtnis  or  cUHmenf  a  top)  is  the  rertical 
point  regarded  as  the  point  of  con- 
flammation  or  arriyal.  It  is  to  move- 
ment what  Vertex  is  to  position. 
Apex,  Vertex,  and  Top  are  physical, 
except  by  metaphorical  application. 
Summit  and  Culmination  nare  their 
recognized  moral  meanings,  as  the 
flummit  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  can  rise  or 
aspire,  the  culminating  poi^t  of  suc- 
cess or  reputation,  which  is  the  point 
of  perfect  attainment  or  honour. 

SUPERSEDE.    Overrule. 

Supersede  (Lat.  sttpersMere,  to  sit 
nbove,  to  be  tuperior  to)  is  employed 
both  of  pereons  and  facts  or  opera- 
tions; Overrule,  only  of  the  will  of 
persons  consciously  exercised.  When 
the  subject  of  the  verb  Supersede  is  a 
person,  the  object  is  commonly  a  per- 
son, as  when  one  supersedes  another 
in  an  appointment;  when  a  thing, 
the  object  also  is  commonly  a  thina^ ; 
as,  **  What  he  has  done  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  further  action  on  my 
part."  What  is  superseded  is  a  fact 
or  a  person.  What  is  overruled  is  a 
power  or  an  operation,  or  a  person  in 
re^;ard  to  them.  To  overrule  is  to 
bnng  to  pass  by  interference  results 
not  purposed  or  contemplated  by  the 
agent  Hence  to  Supersede  has  often 
a  ne^tive,  while  Overrule  has  a 
positive  effect.  He  who  supersedes, 
causes  that  a  thing  shall  not  he  done. 
He  who  overrules,  causes  that  it  shall 
he  done  in  his  own  way. 

"  It  seems  neither  decorous  in  respect  to 
Ood,  nor  conKraous  to  reason,  tut  He 
should  do  sll  things  Himself  immediately 
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andmiraealonsly,  Nfttnrebeinff  qoitenoMr* 
saded,  and  made  to  signiiy  nothu^."— 49UI^ 

WORTH. 

'*  Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  Qmnipotent 
From  His  stronghold  of  hearen  high  over' 

rtUed 
And  limited  their  right."  Miltov. 

SUPERNATURAL.  Preter- 
natural. SupBRuuMAN.  Miracu- 
lous. 

That  is  Supernatural  ^Lat  tupra 
naturam)  which  is  above  me  order  of 
nature ;  that  is  Preternatural  (Lat. 
prater  naturam)  which  is  beyond  the 
common  operation  of  nature ;  that  is 
Superhuman  ( Lat.  lupra,  afrotw,  and 
humdnuSf  human)  whicn  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  that  is  Miraculous 
(Lat.  miraeiUumf  a  marvel)  which  is 
connected  with  some  act  overruling 
the  course  of  nature.  Supernatural 
and  Su  perhuma  n  are  applicable  to  per- 
sons as  well  as  properties,  powers,  and 
acts.  Preternatural  and  Miracu- 
lous not  to  persons  but  only  to  the  rest. 
It  is  plain  tnat  all  may  combine  in  the 
same  event  or  transaction.  Thus  to 
raise  the  dead  is  supernatural,  as 
being  not  a  fact  of  natural  experience, 

Eretematural  as  being  the  result  of  no 
nown  powers  of  nature,  superhu- 
man as  that  which  man's  Knowledge 
and  strength  could  not  effect,  and 
miraculous  as  an  astounding  transac- 
tion modifying  the  existing  laws  of 
nature  as  Icnown  to  us,  or  suspending 
them,  as  introducing  some  new  law 
over  and  above  them. 

SUPPLY.  Furnish.  Provide. 
Administer.     Equip. 

Supply  (Lat.  mppUref  tofiU  up)  is, 
literally,  to  fill  up ;  hence,  to  fill  up  a 
deficiency,  or  furnish  what  is  want- 
ing^ Hence  it  stands  related  to  wint^ 
as  Furnish  (Fr./bumir,  tofumitk^  to 
uae.  What  is  wanting  to  make  a  thug 
complete  must  be  supplied.  What  is 
required  for  immeaiate  or  eventual 
use  must  be  furnished.  ''  I  want  a 
horse.  My  friend  furnishes  me  with 
one."  ''  I  have  lost  my  hone.  Mr 
friend  supplies  me  with  another."  A 
house  is  furnished,  not  suppUed^  with 
chairs  and  tables.  A  Uutler  is  not 
well  furnished,  but  well  supplied  wiih 
provisions.    Furnish  does  not  i 
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nrilj  refer  to  anjr  antecedent  want. 
It  denotes  shnply  the  place  ready  for 
oae:  as,  "  His  book-shelves  were 
well  fnmished  with  books."  Hence 
common  wants  are  said  to  be  supplied. 
Snperfluoas  luxuries  are  furnished. 
Fortune  furnishes  the  rich  man's  table 
with  delicacies ;  while  the  poor  man 
can  hardly  suppler  bis  family  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

Provide  ( I^t.  providirt,  to  ws  be- 
fore  0ne*s  telj\  to  provide  )  is  to  furnish 
or  supply  with  care  or  calculation,  as 
against  the  future,  or  so  as  to  secure 
sufficiency  or  proportion  in  the  thing 
provided. 

«'  Why  are  hmM  thtnfls  good  P  Becansa 
tber  minister  to  the  tuppiy  ofonr  wants  and 
desires.  Why  is  this  supply  yood  f  Beoanse 
it  satisfies  the  mind.  Why  is  satisfaction 
goodP  Here  yon  mnst  stop."— Skxboh* 
Light  0/ Aaiure, 

**  His  writings  and  his  XdefumUh  aban- 
daat  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong 


[support] 


"  The  pleasores  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so 
manifestly  prodded  for  by  another,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  prwition  is  so  nnqnes- 
tionable,  that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport 
aflbrds  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evi- 
dence of  the  finger  of  Ood,  and  of  the  dis- 
position which  Greets  it"— PiXST. 

Administer  (  Lat.  ad  and  nUnistrart ; 
mantu.  the  hand)  is  to  afford,  give, 
furnian  or  supply,  but  according  to  a 
rule  and  proportion  of  giving,  and  no 
is  not  employed  but  of  thinrs  subject 
to  human  arrangement  and  control. 
It  is  more  than  to  dispense,  for  it  is  to 
dispense  with  discretion  and  manage- 
ment. We  may  supply,  furnish,  or 
dispense  by  a  single  act  and  on  a  single 
occasion,  but  we  administer  by  a  series 
of  acts  and  in  the  continuous  discharge 
of  official  duty. 

Equip  (connected  with  tkiff  and 
thxp)  is  to  fit  out  with  what  is  required 
for  action.  Men  are  equipped  for  a 
journey  or  expedition  when  they  are 
supplied  with  all  that  they  can  require 
for  It.  Ships  are  equipped  when  thev 
are  manned,  riggea,  provisioned, 
armed,  and  the  like,  and  troops  when 
they  are  provided  with  all  necessaries 
for  active  service.  The  form  of  the 
word  Equip  and  the  modem  use  of 
equipage  tempt  a  confusion  with  the 
Latin  e^ uiu,  a  horu. 


"Then  well  equipped^  rapid  bark  prepairedL* 

H001.K. 
"  For  forms  of  government  let  fbols  contest^ 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 
PopiE. 

SUPPORT.    Sustain. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  so  as  to  pre- 
vent from  falling  is  common  to  thes* 
terms. 

Support  (LaL  mpportdrt,  to  carry 
aiMuy)  is  applicable  to  anything  super- 
imposed, whether  heavy  or  light. 

Sustain  (Lat.  sust^crtf  to  uphold^ 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  weight  in 
the  thing  sustained.  Sustain  implies 
also  greater  oontinuanoe  than  Support. 
Support,  as  regards  persons,  conveys 
the  idea  of  help,  which  is  foreign  to 
Sustain.  So  we  might  say, "  The  sup- 
port which  you  render  me  will  enable 
me  to  sustain  my  many  heavy  losses." 
To  sustain  is  often  a  more  complex 
matter  than  to  support.  Common 
food,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
is  sufficient  to  support  life.  When 
the  body  is  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion, it  will  require  extraordinary 
skill  and  care  to  sustain  life.  Both 
are  used  in  secondary  senses.  Thus 
we  may  support  a  resolution  by 
simply  voting  for  it.  It  is  a  hard^^'r 
matter  to  sustain  an  argument  in  its 
favour. 

"  Ths  qnestioQ  is  not  whether  a  thiof;  be 
mTsterions,  for  all  things  are  mTsterioitf, 
bnt  whether  the  mystery  be  supported  by 
eridenoe."— OiLPiK. 

"  He  is  not  Creator  only  onoe,  bnt  per- 
petual Creator,  being  the  sustainer  and 
preserrer  of  the  whole  nnirene. "— Watkr- 

LAND. 

SURFACE.    SoPBRFiciBs. 

These,  which  sre  the  same  word, 
the  latter  being  Latin,  the  former  a 
French  modification  of  it,  differ  ss 
the  more  common  from  the  scientific. 
The  SuPBRPiciES  is  the  scientific  sur- 
face. The  Surf  ACS  is  the  popular 
superficits.  A  surface  is  of  such  or 
such  a  colour,  smooth  or  rough.  A 
superficies  is  plane,  and  contains  such 
or  such  extent. 

SURPRISE.  ASTONDHMKNT. 

Constbrnation. 

Both  these  terms  express  feelings 
which  arise  from  that  wnich  happecF 


[sthmetrt]  disobihinated. 
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unexpectedly.    Tbey  differ  in  mode 
and  in  degree. 

We  are  Surprised  (Fr.  mrprisy  »ur- 
prendre,  Lat.  super,  prehend}tn,tocQme 
upon  suddenly)  if  that  happens  which 
we  did  not  anticipate,  or  that  does 
not  happen  which  we  aid.  Surprise 
thus  contradicts  calculation  or  expec- 
tation. A  greater  degree  of  unac- 
countableness  in  the  cause,  or  of 
importance  in  the  effect,  raises  the 
surprise  into  Astonishment  (Old 
Fr.  estontuff  Mod.  Fr.  ^tonntr).  We 
are  surprised  at  what  was  unexpected. 
We  are  astonished  at  what  is  ahove 
our  comprehension.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  a  person  in  the  house  whom 
we  thougnt  had  gone  out.  We  are 
astonished  at  meeting  one  whom  we 
had  thought  to  be  in  a  distant  land  or 
dead.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  light 
and  pleasant  surprise.  Astonishment 
is  no  light  thing — in  short,  astonish- 
ment is  extreme  surprise  mixed  with 
fear,  admiration,  or  some  emotion 
which  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence. The  singular  surprises,  the 
marvellous  astonishes.  You  are  sur- 
prised by  the  delicacy  of  a  work,  as- 
tonished at  the  grandeur  of  a  piece  of 
architecture ;  devemess  surprises, 
genius  astonishes.  Sui'prise  is  more 
in  the  senses  and  may  pass  awaj 
quickly,  astonishment  is  more  in  the 
reason,  and  may  even  increase  by  re- 
flexion. We  are  ta/cen  by  surprise.  We 
are  struck  with  astonishment.  We  are 
not  surprised  by  what  we  expected, 
nor  astonished  by  what  we  are  fami- 
liar with.  Astonishment  is  more  in 
the  senses,  and  comes  of  things  blam- 
able  or  uncongenial.  Surprise  is  in 
the  mind,  and  comes  of  things  extra- 
ordinary. 

Consternation  (Lat.  consternarey  to 
throw  into  con/itsion,  to  dismay'j  is  more 
in  the  heart  and  comes  of  things  dis- 
tressing. The  first  of  these  words  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  neutral  sense,  the 
second  equally  in  a  bad  or  good,  the 
th'j-d  in  a  baa.  The  unexpected  sur- 
prises, that  which  surprises  by  its 
greatness,  astonishes,  that  which  over- 
whelms, throws  us  into  consternation. 
We  are  surprised  suddenly,  but  some 
degree  of  reflexion  upon  a  thing  is  ne- 
cessary to  astonishment.  Silly  persons 


and  children  are  easily  surprised,  those 
only  who  are  capable  of  weighing  cir- 
cumstances are  astonished.  Consterna- 
tion is  produced  by  a  very  grievous  as- 
tonishment which  finds  us  unprepared 
and  powerless  to  act. 

'*  The  ship  •tmok.  The  shock  threw  ns 
all  into  the  ntmoet  eoiufcmatton."— CoOK'S 
Vojfoges. 

"  Whatever  presents  itself  in  a  sndden 
and  unexpected  manner  has,  in  most  cases, 
a  much  greater  effect  upon  us  than  subjects 
of  very  superior  importance  for  whicn  we 
hare  been  gradually  prepared.  The  more 
sudden,  that  Is,  the  greater  the  improbabi- 
lity of  its  appearing  at  that  instant,  and  the 
more  unezpectedMthat  is,  the  granter  dis- 
tance the  train  of  thought  was  from  the 
expectancy,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  flrst 
percussion ;  and  this  circumstance  will  give 
peculiar  energy  to  the  exciting  cause,  what- 
ever its  peeiUiar  complexion  may  be.  A 
strong  impulse  is  given  by  the  very  mode 
of  its  appearance  previous  to  our  being  able 
to  aoamre  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  nature. 
This  impulse  is  the  emotion  we  term  skt- 
prise/'—CoQAJX, 

"  AttoituhmeiU  is  that  state  of  the  soul  in 
which  all  its  motions  are  suspended  with 
some  degree  of  horror." — Burkb. 

SWELL.    Heave. 

To  Swell  (A.  S.  swellan)  is  to  di- 
late so  as  to  exhibit  increased  bulk  or 
surface.  It  is  indefinite  as  to  scale  or 
degree.  The  ocean  swells,  and  some- 
times the  little  finger. 

To  Heavr  (A,S,hebban,  to  Uft, 
heave)  necessarily  implies  a  scale  of 
magnitude  and  more  accelerated  mo- 
tion. The  waves  of  the  ocean  beave 
and  swell.  They  heave  as  they  are 
bodily  thrown  upwards ;  they  swell, 
as  by  that  means  a  gpreater  superficies 
belongs  to  each  wave.  The  bosom 
struggling  with  emotion  heaves,  and 
swells  as  a  consequence  of  the  heav- 


sweJ 
ing, 


'Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and 
swell,  and  though  the  mountains  shake  at 
the  tempest  of  the  nme."—EnffU8h  Psalms. 

**  Back  to  th'  assembly  roU'd  the  thronging 

tr«in. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean 

roan. 
And  heaves  huge  stirges  to  the  trembling 

shores.**  Popb,  Homer, 

SYMMETRY.     Proportion. 
Proportion   (see  Proportion)  is 
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tiuit  abftraet  relation  in  dimeoBions, 

Ofwhich  STMMETBY(Or.   av/ULfMTfU) 

is  an  external  manueetation.  Both 
denote  a  due  and  hannonioua  admea- 
aovement  of  the  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole ;  though  Proportion 
means  alio  this  relatbn,  without  of 
neoeasitj  implying  that  it  is  harmo> 
nious,  and  applies  also  to  numbers  as 
.  well  as  magnitude ;  while  Symmetry 
is  onlj  emmoyed  of  the  latter.  Sym- 
metry itf  narmonious  proportion  in 
structure  or  oonstructioo.  It  is  the 
graceful  oonlbrmity  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  or  the  members  to  the  body. 
Symmetr^r  is  srtisticallT  of  two  kinds 
^-respectxYe  and  unitorm.  In  the 
former,  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other;  in  the  latter,  the  same 
balance  co-ordinates  the  whole.  It  is 
of  the  former  that  mention  seems  to  be 
made  in  the  following : — 

"  S^fmmetry  and  proportum  eootribate 
mfttfj  to  order,  beemiue  the  ooe  gires 
oetpatch  to  the  eye  by  miahling  it  to  take 
'm  objoets  by  pain,  and  the  other  amoothi 
the  paoage  over  them  bymataal  depen- 
daaee  of  parts."— 8ka.boh,  Light  of  fftk- 

SYSTEM.    Metuod. 

System  (Gr.  nmfjukj  an  organized 
whole)  regards  fixed  tubjeeU  which 
hare  rational  dependence  or  con- 
nexion. 

Method  (Gr.  /jUBt^y  seientyie  in- 
futry,  tMthod)  regards  fixed  proeesteg. 
System  is  logical  or  scientific  colloca- 
tion. Method  is  logical  or  scientific 
procedure.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  mode 
of  procedure  may  be  itself  harmonised. 
System  is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
M  ethod.  We  sometimes  say,  ''  to  go 
systematically  to  work,"  meaning 
methodically.  Method  lays  down 
rules  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  the 
way  which  leads  to  system.  ''All 
method."  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, "  is  a 
rational  progress — a  progress  toward 
anend.'^  When  Watts  says,  "The 
best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to 
beffin  with  a  regular  tyftem,  or  a  short 
and  plain  scheme  of  that  science  well 
drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass,"  he 
is  recommending  a  method. 


T. 


TACIT.    S11.BNT.     Implicit. 

Tacit  (Lat.  tMeihu.  tiUnt^  tacin^u 
be  muu)  is  employed  onlj  of  thiagt 
abstract,  as,  a  tacit  oonaent,  agreeneBt, 

recognition. 

Silent  (Lat.  part.  sUmtcm,  &om 
Mirtf  to  be  silent)  characteiiaes  either 
persons  or  things  as  opposed  in  the 
former  case  to  talkatire  or  talkiB^, 
and  in  the  latter  to  noisy  or  aoundiikg. 

"Friendahip^  whea  strict,  compvribeBdsa 
taeU  acreemeot  and  eoranABt  befemi 
thoie  who  enter  into  it,  to  look  upon  the 
oooeema  of  each  other  in  a  grwt  measioe 
ai  their  own.*— 8sCKXB. 
Silence  may  have  the  effect  of  affinna- 
tion  and  consent,  or  the  oppoeite.  In 
the  one  case,  it  would  be  eqairalent 
to  tacit  assent ;  in  the  other  to  tacit 
denial.  It  has  the  hitter  effect  in  the 
following : — 

*'What    the    eompilen    rMonun 
chiefly  to  oar  faith,  he  aOenily  panira 

and  metead  of  recommending  the  

doetrine,  seems  to  throw  it  qnite  oaL''— 

WATJCBLASn. 

Impucit  (Lat.  impluXtus,  part,  of 
impUcarej  to  invohe)  expresses  that 
which  has  force  bv  virtue  of  being 
contained  in  something  else,  and  is 
oDposed  to  developed  or  expressed. 
That  which  is  tacit  may  have  a  nega- 
tive force,  and  depend  upon  what  is 
not  done  or  said.  That  which  is  im- 
plicit has  a  positive  though  indirect 
force  by  virtue  of  what  it  said  or  done. 
Impucit  is  a  term  which  belongs  to 
statements  of  truth  or  fact;  TAcrr,  to 
the  relations,  intercourse,  and  dealings 
of  men ;  an  implicit  assertion,  a  tacit 
understanding. 


«  Which  (Ikith)  they  generanj  taught, 
i  an  implicit  believing  whatcrer 


consisted  in 
the  Church 


, . h  proposed,  without  any  explicit 

knowledge  of  partienlaxa."— Bubkxt/ 

TACITURNITY.    Silexce. 

As  at  present  employed.  Silence  is 
more  general  and  less  specifically  ex- 
prsssive  than  TAcrruRxiTY  (teeabavel. 

Silence  may  be  occasional  or  ha- 
bitual. 

TAcrruRNn-Y  (Lat.  taeitarnXtatem) 
IS  habitual.    A  man  may  be  at  ooce 


Itally] 


lalkatiye  and  silent;  but  he  cannot 
he  at  once  talkative  and  taciturn.  He 
ia  lilent  who  does  not  speak.    He  is 
taciturn  who  shuns  to  speak. 
«*  Here,  I  hare  said,  at  least  I  •honld  pot- 

The  Doet't  treaaore,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  oreams  of  &n^,  tranquil  and  secnre." 

COWPBB. 

"Let  it,  howerer,  be  remembered  by 
those  who  bring  snch  instances  in  their  own 
Jutifloation,  that  the  cause  of  Addison's 
iaeitumity  wu  a  natural  diffidence  in  the 
company  of  strangers."— Knox,  Esaajft. 

We  may  infer  from  such  a  saying  as 
the  above,  that  taciturnity  may  spring 
from  other  causes  besides  constitu- 
tional temperament.  Even  a  talkative 
person  would  be  taciturn  on  any  oc- 
casion on  which  he  imposed  a  certain 
de^pree  of  silence  upon  himself ;  but 
this  is  a  limited  use  of  the  term  Taci- 

Tl'RNITY. 

TALISMAN.    Amulet. 

The  Tausman  (Ar.  tele$m)  differs 
from  the  Amulet  (L.  Lat.  amulctum, 
Ar,  ttamuUt)  in  being  something  not 
necessarily  worn  upon  the  person.  A 
ring  or  a  staff  may  be  a  talisman,  if  a 
divinity,  a  TOnie,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician 
be  said  to  have  consecrated  it.  The 
amulet  is  commonly  suspended  round 
the  neck  or  sewea  in  Uie  garments, 
and  inseparably  accompanies  the  in- 
dividual. The  talisman  has  greater 
powers,  is  a  more  potent  charm,  than 
the  amulet.  The  amulet  is  defensive. 
Itis  supposed  to  preserve  from  danger, 
sickness,  death.  The  talisman  is  more 
active.  It  works  wonders,  is  powerful 
against  others,  transjiorts  from  place 
to  place,  or  renders  invisible.  Amu- 
lets belong  to  the  region  of  history 
and  fact,  at  least  in  part,  talismans 
are  purely  ideal  and  magical.  Amulets 
are  commonly  certain  recognised 
articles,  as  with  the  Arabs  a  verse  of 
the  Koran  on  a  slip  of  parchment. 
Anytliing  may  become  a  talisman. 

TALLY.    Correspond.     Match. 

Tally  is  from  the  French  taiiler,  to 
cut.  The  old  tallv  was  a  cut  or 
notched  stick  kept  bjr  the  purchaser, 
aaswerine  to  another  in  the  possession 
of  the  seller;  a  mode  o(  keeping  ac- 
counts anterior  to  the  common  use  of 
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writing.  Hence,  metaphorically,  one 
thing  IS  said  to  tally  with  another 
where  a  certain  agreement  exists  be- 
tween them,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  Agreeably  to  its  derivation^ 
Tally  expresses  that  kind  of  corre- 
spondence which  has  the  nature  of 
evidence.  A  tall^  is  evidential  agree- 
ment. Such  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
things  as  amounts  to  a  probability  or 
{>roof  of  some  proposition  stated  rela- 
tive to  one  of  the  two.  Evidence 
which  goes  to  substantiate  in  one 
shape  what  independent  evidence 
substantiates  in  another  shape,  is  said 
to  tally.  So,  for  instance,  an  act  of  an 
individual  mhj  tally  with  what  one 
has  heard  of  his  character  and  habiti 
generally,  and  so  goes  to  confirm  that 
account 

**  Then  the  mention  of  the  Sacrament  as 
taken  in  the  antelncan  meetings  taUiet 
exactly  with  Tertnllian's  acoonnt  of  the 
Eucharist."— Watkrlam]). 

Correspond  (Lat.  eon^^  togtther, 
and  rispondinj  to  antwer)  is  a  widar 
term,  including  the  sense  of  Ta  lly.  It 
expresses  adaptation  in  design  and 
use ;  oongruity  or  harmony  of  appear- 
ance, character,  arrangement,  state- 
ment, description,  and  the  like.  It 
expresses  agreement  of  the  most  re- 
mote kind,  as  where  actions  are  said 
to  correspond  with  professions,  or 
the  contnury,  or  results  with  expecta- 
tions. 

Match  (A.  S.  maceaj  a  mate,  one  of 
the  same  make)  is  confined  to  physical 
objects  and  facts,  and  is  not  applic- 
able to  inferences  drawn  from  the 
latter.  One  colour  matches  another 
(in  nature  and  appearance).  One 
man  matches  anotner  (in  skill  or 
strength).  To  match  is  to  produce  as 
similar  or  equal ;  or,  intransitively,  to 
show  one's  self  or  itself  as  sach.  Ideas, 
for  instance,  tally  with  descriptions, 
or  correspond  to  one  another;  but 
they  never  match.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  say,  "It  would  be 
difiicult  to  match  such  villainy ;  " 
that  is,  to  place  a  similar  instance  of 
fact  by  the  side  of  it. 
'*Each  object  must  be  flxad  in  the  doe 


place, 
oifferin 


And   differing   parts    hare  oorreapcnding 
grace; 
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Till,  bj  ft  dtriont  art  ditpoMtl,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  aU  the  pieoee  Joined/' 
Drtdkn. 

"  No  hietorj  or  antiquity  on  mateh  his 
policiee  or  bis  eondoct.**— 80UTK. 

TASK.    Work. 

Task  (Old  Fr.  tateht,  mod.  of  which 
tdehe,  a  ta$k)  is  to  Work  (A.  S.  toeorc) 
as  the  specific  to  the  eeneral.  A  task 
is  a  definite  amount  of  labour,  mental 
or  phyaical,  imposed  by  another,  or 
self-imposed.  Work  in  some  form 
fklls  to  all,  and  to  every  man  every 
day.  A  task  falls  to  him  specifically 
and  occasionally.  A  series  of  minor 
tasks  may  make  up  the  work  of  the 
day. 

'*  Dare  to  be  wise,  besin ;  for  once  begun, 
Yonr  ta$k  is  easy;  half  the  toork  is  done.'* 
Frakcis,  Horact. 

TASTE.    Tact. 

These  stand  to  each  other  as  percep- 
tion and  discrimination  to  treatment 
and  management. 

Taste  (Old  Fr.  toittr)  is  nice  i>er- 
ception,  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty  and  excellence,  especially  in 
art  and  manners. 

Tact  (Lat.  toctui,  towh)  is  delicacy 
and  sensibility  in  the  special  point  of 
dealing  with  others,  according  to  the 
variety  of  human  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. Hence,  tact  is  the  prac- 
tical application  of  taate  in  the  afiairs 
of  life.  But  taste  only  discriminates 
excellence ;  tact  is  subtle,  deals  with 
conflicting  varieties  of  temper  in  per- 
sons, and  sagaciously  recognizes  the 
most  politic  and  effective  Ime  of  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  and  the  case.  It  is  possible  to 
nave  the  most  delicate  taste  without 
tact.  In  such  a  case,  the  man  of  taste 
would  be  merely  offended  by  the  un- 
toward character  of  a  transaction  or 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  without  having 
the  practictil  skill  to  adjust  it.  Taste 
sees  the  harmonv  and  disharmony  of 
things.  Tact  deals  with  inharmonious 
elements  in  human  character  and  con- 
duct, and  accommodates  them  to  its 
own  ends.  Thus  tact  involves  taste, 
though  taste  does  not  of  necessity  in- 
volve tact. 


SYNONYMS  [task} 

TASTE.  Flavour.  Rkush. 
Savour. 

Of  these.  Taste  (Old  Fr.  toittr. 
Mod.  xAUTy  to  touch  or  feel)  is  the 
most  generic  and  indefinite,  denoting,, 
generally,  the  fiicnlty  or  the  feeling 
excited  by  the  application  of  certain 
substances  to  the  tongue.  It  may  be 
pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  neutral. 

Flavour  (Low  LAUjlavdrtmy  a  yel- 
low hue,  but  possibly  the  meaningM»f 
flavour  has  been  modified  by  O.  f  r. 
flairer,  to  exhale  an  odour j  LAt./ns- 
grare:  Skkat,  £tym.  Dirt.)is  predomi* 
natin^,  peculiar^  or  diitinctive  taste, 
and  18  sometimes  extended  to  com- 
prise the  meaning  of  distinctive  odour 
as  well  as  taste,  in  consonance  witb 
the  Latin  fragrarty  to  be  fragrant. 
There  is  a  certain  taste  common  to  all 
apples,  and  a  certain  flavour  belong- 
ing to  specific  kinds. 

Relish  (Fr.  rj-,  Ucher,  to  lick  again} 
is  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  taste, 
and  is  sometimes  an  artificial  flavour, 
or,  at  least,  artificially  employed.  It 
may  be  a  flavour  introduced  as  accor- 
»ary  to  another,  or  a  stimulant  to  it. 
Flavour  is  either  naturally  inherent, 
or  artificially  imparted,  and  in  either 
case  is  inherent  in  the  substance  it- 
self. Relish  is  used  analogously  of 
the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure. 

Savour  (Lat.  iHporemf  from  taj^^ 
to  taste  or  tavour)  is,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, of  less  common  use,  designating 
that  which  tastes  as  well  as  smells. 
The  term  Savour  is,  however,  rery 
commonly  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense,  to  which  it  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  man's 
actions  savour  of  vanity,  that  is,  betray 
indications  of  it.  The  savour  is  to  the 
flavour  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
character  to  the  character  itself. 

"  The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and 
palate  ;  bodies  that  entit  light,  sounds,  and 
smells  are  seen,  heard,  and  smelt  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  bnt  bodies  are  not  tasted  bnt  by 
immediate  application  to  the  organ ;  for  tiu 
oar  meat  touch  our  tongues  or  palates  we 
taste  it  not,  how  near  soever  it  be.**— 
Looxx. 

"  Had  there  been  a  taste  in  water,  be  it 
what  it  might,  it  would  hare  infected 
eTerjrthing  we  eat  or  drink  with  an  imp«^ 
tunate  repetition  of  the  tame /lovovr.'*— 
Palkt. 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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*«Oo  whither  Fste  and  Inclination  strong 
Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way;  thon  leading,  snch  a  scent  I 

draw 
Of  carnage,  prejr  innnmerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  there 

that  liTe."  Miltok. 

*'  On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine; 
A  saronry  bit  that  served  to  reliih  wine.** 
DBYDB5,  Ovid. 

TAUNT.    Reproach. 

A  Taunt  (Fr.  tancer,  to  relntke, 
Low  Lat.  teniiare,ss  contention,  from 
contend^e)  is  a  species  of  Reproach, 
involving  severity  and  insult.  Re- 
proach IS  dictated,  commonly,  by  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  or  of  wrong 
reoeiyed  or  exhibited  towards  another, 
or  of  wrong  done  in  any  way.  Taunt 
inyolves  a  desire  to  anno^,as  by  con- 
temptttousness,  provocation,  or  sar- 
casm. We  may  reproach  unselfishly. 
Taunt  is  always  selfish,  and  is  a  kind 
of  derision.  Strictly  speaking,  no- 
thing is  a  reproach  to  a  man  baf  bis 
own  actions;  out  we  sometimes  ta«int 
others  with  the  meanness  of  their 
birth.  Hence  the  common  retort  that 
what  one  is  taunted  with  is  no  re- 
proach. 

**  Being  tamted  by  the  wa^  that  he  (John 
PaTies)  was  a  Papist,  he  denied  not  bnt  that 
in  Oxon  he  was  instmcted  in  the  Romish 
religion  by  his  tntor,  and  confirmed  in  the 
same  by  Sir  Christopher  Bloant,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  while  he  was  in  the  Irish 
wars/'— Wood,  Athenm  Oxon. 
"  Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  ho- 
nour, 
I  thought  yonr  marriage  fit ;  else  impnta- 

non 
For  that  he  knew  yon  might  reproctch  yonr 

life. 
And  choke  yonr  good  to  come." 

Shahxspsabb. 

TAUTOLOGY.    Repetition. 

Tautology  (Gr.  rauroXoyia,  ri  auto, 
tavrhy  the  tame  tAing,  and  Xiynf,  tosaif) 
is  vam  and  yicious  Kepetition  (Lat. 
rejiith-tf  to  repeat).  Repetition  is 
generic  *,  tautology,  specific.  Repeti- 
tion may  be  needless  and  fiiulty,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  and  emphatic. 
**  I'hat  is  truly  and  really  tautology 
where  the  same  thing  is  repeated, 
though  under  neyer  so  much  variety 
of  expression."  And  this  variety  of 
(expression  is  necessary  to  the  term, 
for  mere  repetition  of  the  same  words 
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or  phrases  is  not  in  itself  tautology, 
bat  tiresome  repetition  or  reiteratbn. 
Yet  Warburton  says : 

"  A  repetition  at  this  kind,  made  in  dif* 
ferent  words,  is  called  a  pleonasm,  bnt  when 
in  the  same  words,  as  it  is  in  the  text  in 
question,  if  there  be  any  repetition  at  all,  it 
is  then  a  tautology.'* 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionarv,  com- 

£  rises  both  forces  of  the  word,  when 
e  says  that  tautology  is  "  a  repeti- 
tion, or  repeated  use  of  the  same 
words,  or  words  of  the  same  or  equi- 
valent signification."  And  this,  per- 
haps, is  me  best. 

TAX.  Assessment.  Impost.  Rate. 
Duty.  Custom.  Due.  Tribute. 
ToLu    Charge.     Levy. 

All  these  terms  denote  payments  in 
some  form  or  another,  made  by  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  by  sub- 
jects to  those  who  exercise  power  and 
authority  over  them. 

Tax  (Fr.  taxer,  Lat.  taxare,  to  value) 
is  the  most  generic,  and  so  admits  very 
readily  of  a  secondary  application ;  as, 
a  tax  upon  com,  and  a  tax  upon  pa- 
tience. It  denotes  no  more  than  a 
compulsory  payment  according  to  an 
estimate,  commonly  in  money,  and  for 
defraying  ihe  general  or  any  specific 
expenses  of  the  ruling  body,  as,  an 
education  tax. 

"A  farmer  of  taxes  is  of  all  creditors 
proTcrbially  the  most  rapacious." — Macau- 

LAT. 

Assessment  (Lat.  aasidire,  part,  oj- 
sessu$,  to  sit  by  or  near,  a*  assetwr)  is  a 
valuation  of  property  or  profits  for 
the  purpose  ot  taxation,  or  the  specific 
sum  so  raised.  It  is  made  by  autho- 
rized persons  according  to  tneir  dis- 
cretion, as  distinguished  from  a  fixed 
sum  demanded  by  law. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  ciril  wars  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  his  Parlia^ 
ment,  the  latter  having  no  other  suiBcient 
revenue  to  support  themselves  and  their 
measures,  introduced  the  practice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  assessments  of  a  sp»> 
ciflc  sum  upon  the  several  counties  uf  the 
kin  gdom." — Blackstoxb. 

The  Impost  (Fr.  impost,  Lat.  hn- 
ponere,  impMtus,  to  impose)  is  a  term 
of  wide  signification,  comprising 
state-enforced  payments,  both  of 
money  and  in  kind. 
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*'  Tnde  was  reatrained,  or  tha  priyilege 
:gnAtad  on  the  paTmant  of  tolls,  maaages, 
portages,  jwntages,  and  mnnmerable  oUier 
vexations  impoits,  of  which  oaaly  the  bar- 
barons  and  almost  nnintelligibia  «names 
snbaist  at  this  day." — BuRKB. 

Rates  (Lat.  rUtut,  reehmed)  are 
payments  upon  assessed  property  or 
supplies,  and  are  now  oonnned  to  the 
Bmaller  local  taxes  of  parishes  or 
local  districts,  as,  rates  for  the  relief 
•of  the  poor,  upon  water,  gas,  houses, 
highways.  We  do  not  speak  of  rates 
upon  land  or  commodities. 

*'  I  collect  ont  of  the  Abbay  Booke  of 
Burton  that  xx  one  were  ratable  at  two 
marks  of  silver ." — Caxdks. 

Duty  (O.  Fr.  deu,  otced,  Lat.  dc- 
6ere,  to  owe%  literally,  that  which  is 
giyen  as  a  due  or  debt,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  tax  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  ana  consumption  of 
goods,  as  Custom  (O.  Fr.  costume — 
with  intermediate  changes — from  Lat. 
contuBtudinem)  ia  upon  the  same  in 
reference  to  importation  and  exporta- 
tion only,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Custom  House,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  on  excUeabU 
goods.  The  ordmary  use  of  the  term 
Duty  is  familiar  enough.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  term  was  used  to 
mean  that  which  was  ftirly  due  to 
individuals. 

*'  When  thon  reoelTeat  money  for  thr 
labonr  or  ware,  thon  recetveet  thj  duty. 
— Ttndaix. 
Or,  more  legally — 

«  The  man  shall  give  nnto  the  woman  a 
Ting,  laying  the  same  nptm  the  book,  with 
the  aceudonwi  duty  to  the  priest  and 
aicAr— English  RuSrie, 

i)uE  (ste  Duty)  differs  slightly 
from  Duty  in  denoting  what  munici- 
palities, companies,  or  private  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  claim  on  the 
ground  of  certain  authority,  office, 
occupation,  or  specific  rights ;  as,  the 
port  dues  paid  by  ships  on  entering  a 
harbour;  or  church  dues  for  religious 
services,  now  called  often  **  fees,"  as 
ofold"  duties." 

Tribute  (  Lat.  triduSre,  to  give,  and 
that  from  trVtus^  from  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  voting  money  by  trt^s)  is 
enforced  and  arbitrary  payment  of  a 
governor  upon  subjects,  or  of  a 
government  upon  a  proTince,  espe- 


BYNONYM8  [TBDIOtTSl 

cially  when  subjugated  in  war.  Tmi> 
BUTE  lends  itself  more  readily  thsui 
any  other  of  these  terms  to  the  8ec«Hi- 
dary  meaning  of  a  defisrential  offisr- 
ing,  and  in  this  sense  loses  all  charac- 
ter of  oompulsoriness,  and,  indeed, 
denotes  a  voluntary  offering. 
"  As    snch   we    loved,    admired,    almost 

adored, 
Ghkve  all  the  tribute  mortals  eonld  aflbrd.* 
Dbydeh. 

Toll  (A.  S.  tdl^  tribute,  tax)  meant, 
anciently,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  within  the  bounds  of  a 
manor;  afterwards,  more  generally, 
a  tax  upon  any  liberty  or  privilege, 
and,  at  present  espeoally,  for  that 
of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  along  a 
hip^nway,  or  of  vending  goods  in  a 
fair  or  market. 

Charge  (O.  F.  c^i^^r,  to  load)  is 
now  commonly  restricted  to  payments 
on  land  or  incomes  accruing  from 
land  in  rental ;  as  a  rent-charge. 

Lew  (Fr.  Uver,  to  raise)  is  the 
most  widely  applicable  term  of  all, 
being  employed  of  taxes,  tolls,  tri> 
butes,  contributions,  fines,  and  troops. 

TEDIOUS.    Ibisome. 

Irksome  is  from  the  Old  English 
verb  to  irk,  meaning  to  tire  and  to  be- 
come  Hred.  Compare  the  Lat.  urgcre^ 
to  urge,  and  perhaps  the  word  work. 
So  Shakespeare : 
"  To  see  this  sight,  it  trJfct  my  very  sonl." 

Tedious,  from  the  Latin  tMUum 
{weariness,  loathing),  denotes  weari- 
ness caused  by  time.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  done  makes  it  irksome. 
The  time  taken  up  in  doing  it  makes 
it  tedious.  Hence  Teoioits  denotes 
what  is  felt  afier  a  work  is  begun  or 
a  process  commenced;  whUe  Irksomb 
may  denote  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vents one  from  undertaking  it  at  alL 
"The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving 
years."  Popx. 

"All  things  oonsidered,  it  was  perhapa 
less  irksome  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  m 
a  solitary  den  than  to  snbmit  to  the 
hnmonrs  of  a  bigot,  a  fanatic,  and  a  merci- 
less tyrant"— JoRTnr. 

TEEM.    Abound. 

Abound  (Lat  abundant)  is  generic. 


[tenacity] 

haring  the   wide  meaning  of  poe- 
neuing  largely. 

Tjcbm  (Saxon  t^man,  to  Uem,  prava- 
gata)  ia  specific.  It  is  to  abouna  in 
anch  a  way  as  to  be  prolific  of  life,  or 
in  a  manner  analogooa  to  this.  A 
riTer  abounds  in  fiah,  as  to  their  quan- 
tity. It  teems  with  fish,  as  to  their 
quality  of  living  animals.  For,  in  old 
English,  the  word  to  Teem  meant  to 
be  pregnant  or  to  produce,  as  Shake- 
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"If  the  most  teem. 
Create  her  ehild  of  ■pleen." 

Dryden's  use  of  the  term  is  literally 
oorreot  when  he  speaks  of 
•'  Teenmtff  hiria/* 

t.e.,  aUye  and  engendering  them  in 
abundance. 

"Hk  mind  teeming  with  Kfaemee  of 
fatnre  deeeit  to  corer  former  Tillainy.'* — 
Waltkr  Bcott. 

TEMPORARY.  Transient. 
Transitory.  Flebtino.  Fugitivb. 
.  Temporary  ^Lat.  Ump^kariui,  from 
tempiu,  time)  aenotea  not  only  that 
which  lasts  but  for  a  time,  as  oppoted 
to  permanent,  but  that  which  was  iri' 
tended  only  so  to  last.  A  temporary 
substitute  will  be  superseded  when  a 
permanent  one  has  been  found.  The 
cessation  of  that  which  is  temporary 
has  been  foreseen  and  calculated 
upon,  perhaps  pre-arranged. 

TRANSTENT(Lat.  tmnsiff,  topattover) 
denotes  that  which,  hy  its  own  nature 
or  inherent  force,  rapidly  passes  by, 
and  so  is  of  no  long  contmuance. 

Tbansttory  (Lat.  tniniYtartia, 
adapted  to  passing  through^  fleeting) 
adds  to  the  mere  idea  of  transience 
that  character  by  virtue  of  wliich  a 
thing  is  transient. 

Flebtino  expresses  the  idea  of 
Transttory  in  a  more  vivid  manner 

it  were,  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
tendency  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  transient  is  in  itself 
momentary  or  of  short  duration. 
What  is  transitory  is  liabU  to  nass 
away.  Brevity  is  more  denotea  by 
the  former ;  uncertainty,  by  the  lat- 
ter. Short-lived  enjoyments  are  tran- 
sient; but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all 


earthly  pleasures  to  be  transitory. 
Flebtino  is  stiU  more  strong  than 
Transient.  That  is  transient  which 
stays  but  for  a  little  while.  That  ifr 
fleeting  which  hardly  stoys  at  all,  but 
s,  even  while  we  contemplate  or 
as  it,  to  be  hurrying  past  or 
away.  Transitory  is  capable  only  of 
a  moral  and  abstract  use,  while  Tran- 
sient and  Fleeting  are  applicable  to 
objects  of  physical  sense,  as  sights, 
sounds,  or  colours. 

"For  this  pnrpoie  »  luge  spaoe  had 
been  cleared  before  the  temporary  hat  of 
this  chief,  near  our  poet,  as  an  area  where 
the  performaacee  were  to  be  exhibited." — 
Cook's  Votfogee. 
**  Qive  them  as  mneh  as  mortal  eyes  eaa 

hear, 
A  traneient  yiew  of  Thj  taM  glories  there." 

Drydxn. 
"  And  thou,  lUr  Freedom,  taught  alike  to 

feel 
The  rabble's  rage,   and  tTrants'  angry 

steel; 
Thon  trantitory  flower,  alike  nndone 
Bj  prond  eontempt,  or  ikyonr'a  filtering 

Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime' 
endnre."  Goldsmith. 

"  Tie  sooner  nast,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summers  rain,  or  winter's  sun ; 
Mostyleettiy  when  it  Is  moet  dear, 
'Tie  gone  while  we  but  say,  'tis  here." 
Oarbw. 
While  the  rest  express  shortness  of 
duration  only  as  a  tact  or  quali^  in- 
herent   in    things,    Fugitive    (Lat. 
fii^Uima)  has  the  additional  force  of 
expressing  such  as  results  from  cha- 
racter or  disposition  in  living  beings. 
"  The  fickleness  and  fumttveneu  of  ser. 
▼ants  justly  addeth  a  Taluation  to  their 
constancy  who  are  standards  in  a  family." 
— Fxtllbr's  Worthies. 

TENACITY.      PERTINACrrY. 

TENAcrrv  ^Lat.  thtdeitatemy  from 
ihierey  to  hold)  is  that  quality  which 
leads  to  holding  a  thing  close  and 
letting  it  go  with  reluctance.  It  is 
employed  of  the  physical  and  the 
moral  properties. 

Pertinacity  (Lat.  pertXnaxy  very 
^enaciouSf  adv.  pmUnae^ter)  is  exclu- 
sively a  moral  quality.  Tenacity  ia 
passive ;  pertinacity  active.  We  are 
tenacious  in  desiring  to  keep;  per- 
tinacious, in  persisting  to  act.  Men 
may  be  tenacious  in  a  good  sense,  aa,. 
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to  be  tenacioiu  of  the  right  or  the 
truth,  or  of  what  personally  conceruB 
themselves,  as  to  he  tenaciooB  of  one's 
reputation.  Pertinacious  is  always 
somewhat  unfaFOurable.  Pertivacity 
is  an  excessive  sticking  to  one's  pur- 
pose. Persistence  at  the  blameable 
or  weak  point  becomes  pertiaacitj. 

"  TenaeioumeMS,  even  of  a  reaolntioii 
taken  for  opposition'*  sake,  eerTe*  either 
lo  good  or  to  bad  purpotee ;  when  to  the  for- 
mer, it  it  called  steadinesa  and  brarerj ; 
when  to  the  latter,  pervereeneM  and  obsti< 
Dacf.**— SxABOH,  Light  of  Nature. 

"  The  tenacity  of  wax."— 76itf. 

"  For  to  be  like  God  waa  the  first  temp- 
tation which  robbed  man  of  his  innocence, 
and  so  pertinaeiouily  was  this  urged  upon 
these  two  apostles  by  the  men  or  Lystnt* 
that  it  is  said  that  Paal  and  Barnabas  conld 
•earoely  reflrain  them  from  doing  saerifloe  to 
them."— South. 

TENDER.    Offer. 

We  Offer  (ms  Offer)  absolutely 
or  acceptance. 

We  Tender  (Fr.  tendre^  Lat.  <»n- 
d^re,  to  stretch)  when  we  offer  con- 
tingently upon  the  pleasure  of  another 
to  accept  with  satisfaction  to  himself; 
asy  to  tender  something  in  gatisfaction 
of  a  debt.  There  is  more  of  formality 
in  tendering ;  more  o£  voluntariness 
in  offering.  We  offer  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  commonly  tender  in  re- 
turn. So  we  are  said  to  tender  (not 
to  offer)  or  to  return  thanks. 

'*  His  tendering  npon  so  lair  and  easy 
tsrms  an  endless  li/e  in  perfect  joy  and 
bliss,  his  famishing  ns  with  so  plentiful 
means  and  powerful  aids  for  attaining  that 
happy  state— how  pregnant  demonstrations 
are  these  of  nnsp«MkuiIe  goodness  towards 
na."— Barrow. 

That  which  is  offered  to  me  1  may  de- 
cline or  accept  as  I  please ;  that  which 
is  tendered  it  it  be  j  ust,  adequate,  suit- 
able, I  am  under  an  obligation  to 
accept 

TERRITORY.    Dominion. 

Both  terms  indicate  extensive  tracts 
«f  country;  but  Dominion  (ses  Do- 
minion) points  to  the  sovereignty 
over  the  land,  Territory  (Lat  terrt- 
lOriumy  a  dittrict)  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  jurisdiction  short  of  actual  sove- 
reignty exercised  over  it.  We  speak 
of  the  dominions  of  a  king ;  ot  the 
tarritories  of  a  republic,  state,  city,  or 
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company.  The  Queen's  dominions. 
The  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

"  The  kingdom  of  England,  over  whieli 
onr  manicipailaws  have  jarisdiction.indades 
not  by  the  common  law  either  Wales,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
king's  donuniont,  except  the  territory  at 
England  alone."— BuLCKSTO VS. 

THEOLOGIAN.     Divine. 

The  Theologian  (Gr.  (hokcycf,  ong 
whospeahSfditcourtetfOf'God  )  itiidie§;  the 
Di VINE  (  Lat.  (ftviniu^dii^iits)  teaches.  It 
constitutes  a  theologian  to  be  learned  in 
theology,  whether  ne  expound  or  not ; 
but  the  divine  teaches  in  piblic  or 
writes,  and  is  an  ecclesiastic,  while 
the  theologian  may  be  a  layman.  The 
theologian  is  sometimes  an  official 
referee  on  matters  of  theology. 

**  The  old  thecdogians  and  divinee,  who  of 
all  philosophers  are  the  most  anctent," — 
HoLLAvn,  PUOareh. 

THINK.    Believe. 

To  Thine  ^A.  S.  thencan,  to  think^ 
reaton)  is  usea  in  three  senses :  1,  to 
express  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
intellect;  It,  an  opinion  formed  in  the 
mind ;  and  S,  a  belief  in  something  as 
nearly,  but  not  quite^  certain.  As, 
**  Man  is  a  thinking  bemg."  **  I  tliink 
him  a  sensible  man."  *^l  think  that 
he  has  left  the  house." 

To  Believe  (prefix  be  (ot  ^-Ufan, 
to  believe)  has  also  two  meanings :  1, 
a  decided  faith :  the  other,  nearly 
synonymous  witn  the  third  meaning 
of  Thine,  but  with  a  rather  stronger 
conviction.  "  1  believe  so ;  "  or, "  I 
think  so,  but  am  not  certain."  In  this 
sense.  Believe  rises  upon  Thine.  For 
instance,  I  ask  another,  "  Were  these 
words  uttered  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation?"  Answer:  "I  think 
so."  Question:  *'But  do  vou  say 
that  you  believe  they  were?  In  this 
way,  to  think  is  to  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  to  believe  is  to  hare  made 
up  one's  mind  to  think. 

THOUGHT.  Idea.  Imagination. 
Cogitation. 

The  Idea  (tee  Idea)  represents  the 
object;  the  Thought  (im  Thine) 
considers  it;  the  Imagination  (Lat. 
tmaginatibnem)  forms   it     The  fint 
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paints;  the  second  examines  and 
weighs ;  the  third  too  often  betrays. 
We  nave  ideas  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  anj  material  objects  which  we  have 
seen.  We  have  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects.  We  form  imagination  by 
•combining  ideas.  The  imagination  is 
our  own,  the  thought  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  another.  An  idea  should 
be  just  and  true,  a  thought  fine,  an 
imagination  brilliant.  In  ar^ment, 
especially,  men  are  bound  to  simplify, 
adjust,  and  clear  up  their  ideas. 
Thoughts  ought  not  to  be  far-fetched. 
Imaginations  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  realities.  The  idea  belongs  both 
to  the  external  object  and  to  the  mind 
which  entertains  it.  A  thought  is  an 
act  of  judgment  and  comparison  among 
many  ideas.  Thoughts  are  more  per- 
sonal than  ideas ;  for  some  ideas  exist 
necessarily.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any 
thoughts  that  they  so  exist;  and  so 
we  are  not  always  responsible  for  false 
ideas,  though  we  are  to  be  blamed  for 
entertaining  wrong  thoughts.  Right 
thoughts  are  based  upon  exact  ideas. 
A  thought  is  made  up  of  the  combina- 
tion of  an  idea  and  a  sentiment ;  and 
so  great  and  noble  thoughts  come  not 
only  from  the  intellect  but  the  heart. 
An  idea  has.  as  it  were,  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  A  thought  does  not 
live  fully  till  it  is  expressed.  A  good 
td.'«a  is  felicitous,  appropriate,  or  use- 
ful one«  A  ^ood  tnougnt  is  the  germ 
of  a  good  action. 

CooiTATiON  (Lat.  edgXtatioTum,  a 
thinking,  reJUxion)  is  a  term  scientific 
and  metaphysical.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  in  continuous  thought. 
Cogitation  is  associated  with  volition 
and  sensation  as  faculties  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
word,  and  wears  a  pedantic  air.  Cogi- 
tation is  as  it  were  the  taking  counsel 
with  one's  self. 

"  He  that  calleth  a  thing  nnto  hi*  mind 
whether  bv  impreirion  or  reeordatioa  cogi- 
taleth  and  considereth,  and  he  that  em- 
ploreth  the  fkcvltf  of  hi*  fancy  also  cogita- 
tetkt  and  he  that  reaeoneth  doth  in  like 
Baannar  cogitate  and  deriae."— Baooh. 

*'  r  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrognaoe 
to  say  that  perhi^M  we  should  make  greater 
progrees  in  the  dieeoverjr  of  rational  and 
oontempUtire  knowledge,  if  we  eon^t  it  m 
the  fountain,  in  the  eontidaration  of  things 
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themselree,  and  made  use  rather  of  oar  own 
ttumghU  than  other  men's  to  find  it."— 
Locks. 

"  Whatsoerer  the  mind  peroeiTee  in  itaelf, 
or  as  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  ufes." 

"  Every  imngination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." — Eng- 
UthBibU, 

THOUGHTFUL.    Considerate. 

TheTHOUGHTFUL  person  («ee  Think) 
considers  carefully,  and  acts  with  re- 
flexion in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  case. 

The  Considerate  person  (Lat. 
coMWtrdrej  to  consider)  does  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  relation  borne  to  it 
by  other  persons.  We  should  be 
thoughtful  of  particulars  and  details, 
considerate  towards  the  feelinss  and 
position  of  others.  There  is  reflexion 
in  thoughtfulness ;  anticipation,  in 
oonsiderateness.  Consideratenesa  may 
be  positive  or  negative,  or,  in  other 
words,  may  show  itself  in  kindness 
or  forbearance.  Thoughtfulness  of 
others  is  oonsiderateness.  But  there 
is  also  another  difference.  Thought- 
fulness does  not  overlook  circum- 
stances, consideratenesa  does  not  over- 
look their  consequences.  He  who  is 
thoughtful  is  not  likely  to  forget ;  he 
who  is  considerate  is  not  likely  to 
leave  things  unprovided  for. 

"  ThoughtfHlneis  concerning  our  deport- 
ment, our  welfare,  that  of  others,  ana  the 
public,  so  ftr  as  it  will  really  be  of  use,  is 
a  duty  of  indispensable  obligation." — 
SBOXUt. 

There  was  a  time  when  Considerate 
meant  simply  reflexive,  without  any 
reference  to  others;  as, 

**We  apply  it  (the  term  enthusiasm), 
through  an  indolent  custom,  to  sober  and 
oonsiiurate  asserters  of  important  truths  as 
readily  as  to  wild  and  extravagant  conten- 
ders about  them."~BYBOM,   On  BiUhu- 


And  so  Milton— 

'*  Considerate  pride,  waiting  revenge  ; " 
that  is  pensive,  brooding. 

"  iSneas  is  patient,  eonsideratSt  aad  carc- 
ttd  of  his  people."— Dbtdut. 

THREAT.    Menace. 

These  words   being  derived,  thir 
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former  from  a  Saxon,  the  latter  from 
a  Latin  root,  differ,  as  sach  words  so 
related  commonly  do^  in  representing, 
the  former,  the  physical  and  ordinary, 
the  latter,  the  moral  and  more  remote 
or  dignified. 

Threat  (A. S.  threat,  1^  a  host;  3,  a 
tkrmtmmg)  may  be  used  of  small  or 
great  eTila.  So  of  the  verb  Threaten. 
One  boy  may  threaten  to  strike  an- 
other. On  tne  other  hand  we  speak 
of  the  land  as  Menaced  (O.  Fr. 
twnaee,  Lat.  mtndeem,  adj.  full  of 
threaU)  with  the  evils  of  war  or  famine. 
Hence  to  menace  involyes  the  action 
of  conscious  beings;  while  Threaten 
is  used  of  common  influences  and  phe- 
nomena. The  clouds  are  saia  to 
threaten  (not  to  menace)  rail).  A 
threat  may  be  confined  to  words,  and 
a  menace  to  acts :  a  threatening  letter, 
a  menacing  attitude. 

**  Threatened  this  moment  and  the  next 
implured." 
**  le  it  not  ezperlenoe  which  renders  s 
dof  apprehensive  of  pain  when  yon  menaee 
him,  or  lift  np  the  whip  to  beat  himp"— 
HuMX,  On  th4  Buman  Undergtanding. 

THROW.     Hurl.     Toss.    Cast. 

FUNO. 

Throw  (A.   S.  thrAwan)  denotes 
■lethod  and  some  amount  of  aim. 
"  I  have  tknnon 
A  braye  deflanoe  in  King  Henry's  teeth.*' 
Shaksspsabb. 

Hurl,  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
and  weight  in  the  thing  hurled.  It 
is  a  contraction  of  hurtle,  and  retains 
the  force  of  dashing  or  striking  i^ainst, 
contained  in  Fr.  hturUr. 

"  And  oft  the  swain. 
On  some  (sheep)  impatient  seising,  ktarls 
them  in.'*  Thouson. 

Cast  (Icel.  kasta,  to  cast)  is  more 
dignified,  and  has  less  of  effort,  mean- 
ing sometimes  little  more  than  to  let 
go;  as,  to  cast  anchor. 

"  Let  ns  cast  lots  for  it  whose  it  shall 
be.*'— JE^^A  Bible. 

Toss  denotes  no  great  violence  or 
distance,  but  a  sudden  rapid  throw- 
ing, as  of  a  light  body. 

'*  They  look  npon  little  matters  as  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  God,  and  esteem  it  de- 
rogatory from  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
aappoee  Him  attentiTe  to  the  erawlings  of 
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I    an  emmet,  or  tastings  of  a  feather  in   a. 
tempeetaoQs  air." — Skarch. 

To  Flino  (one  of  many  similar  imi- 
tative words,  as  floe,  Sw.  flenga^  to 
heat,  Lat.  in',fllgere ;  Wedgwood  )  is  to 
cast  forth  nam  self,  commonly  with 
an  effort  of  will. 

'*  Tis  Fate  ^ho  JKngs  the  dice,  and  as  sbe- 
Jlings, 

Of  kings  makes  peasants  and  of  peasants- 
king*."  DBTDKr. 

TIME.     Duration. 

Duration  (Lat.  dwrare,  to  /art) 
cannot  be  conceived  but  in  relation 
to  some  object. 

Time  (Lat.  tempus)  exists  by  itself^ 
absolute  and  independent.  Time  has 
been  personified  by  mythologists  and 
poets.  Duration  is  to  time  what  ex- 
tent is  to  space.  It  is  the  space  of 
time  occupied  between  the  beginning' 
of  a  thin^  and  the  end.  But  this  dis- 
tinction u  not  all.  The  word  Time  is 
often  used  in  this  sense.  Duration  is 
not  onlv  a  certain  quantity  of  time, 
but  such  a  quantity  reearcled  under 
one  especial  aspect.  While  a  time  in 
this  sense  may  contain  a  thousand 
different  events,  and  stands  rekted  to^ 
a  preceding  and  a  subsequent  time, 
Duration  applies  only  to  a  solitary 
fiict  separated  and  isolated  in  time. 
We  are  to  some  extent  masters  of  our 
time,  and  may  employ  it  as  we  will ; 
our  duration  upon  earth  is  not  a 
matter  of  our  own  power. 

TIME.    Season. 

Time  (A.  S.  tima;  time,  season)  is 
here  the  generic  term. 

Season  (Fr.  saison^  Lat  sittidnem, 
smoing-time)  is  a  certain  time ;  that  is^ 
time  measured  not  merely  chronolo- 
gicalljr,  but  in  reference  to  anything 
to  which  it  is  especially  adapted.  A 
season  is  a  fit  period ;  as,  youth  is  the 
season  of  enjoyment. 

*'Onr  eonoeptioo  of  time  originates  in 
that  of  motion;  and  partienlarly  in  those 
regular  and  eanable  motions  carried  on  in 
the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  firom  their 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  oorreec 
measures  of  the  eontinnons  and  snceeesi-f* 
quantity  called  ftme,  with  which  they  an 
conceived  to  eo-eadst.  Time,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  the  pereeiv-ed  numbv  of 
BucceasiTe  movements."— OlLLm,  .Analjh- 
sis  of  Aristott^s  Etkies. 
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**  Stall  sisf  ilM  God  of  t§iumu  m  they 

roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer 

Russets  theplMn,  insfHring  sntamn  gleams. 
Or  winter  rues  in  the  blackening  east. 
Be  my  toogne  mnte,  my  Ikney  paint  no 

more. 
And,  dead  to  Joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat.** 
Thomson. 

TIMELY.  Seasonable.  Oppor- 
tune. 

Timely  means  in  f^ood  time;  Sea- 
sonable, in  right  time.  Timely  aid 
is  that  which  comes  before  it  is  too 
late.  Seasonable  aid,  that  which  meets 
the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

"And  Brett,  with  his  men,  manfnlly 
endnred  their  charge  till  more  English  and 
Portngaese  eomipg  timely  in  to  their  sne- 
eonr,  oieat  them  baek  into  the  city." — Cam- 
DXir. 

"Merry  is  settionabls  in  the  time  of 
alBiction."— iSw2en(u£iCKC,  Snglith  BMt. 

The  difference  is  slight  between 
these  and  Oppori-uns  (LAUapportunus) 
which  seems  to  express  more  the 
occurrence  of  that  which  by  its  time- 
liness aids  some  particular  project  or 
specific  course  of  things.  Like  Tim  ely 
and  unlike  Seasonable,  it  qualifies  a 
case  rather  than  a  class  of  cases. 
Things  are  opportune  for  the  occa« 
sion,  and  not  as  a  rule.  The  shower 
which  falls  seasonably  and  in  timely 
preservation  of  a  crop  may  be  inop- 
portune as  regards  a  party  of  plea- 
sure. 

'*  The  mnrkiest  den. 
The  most  cpportuw  place,  the  strong'st 

•nggestioa 
Onr  worser  senses  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  Inst." 

Shakbsfilabx. 

TIMID.  Timorous.  Afraid. 
Pusillanimous. 

Apr  AID  (fataffratfed,  part  of  affray , 
tofrighteny  O.  Fr.  ejgreier)  denotes' a 
temporary  state. 

Timid  and  Timorous  (Lat  timere, 
to  6ea/raa(2)  denote  qualities  or  habits. 
*TiMiD  is.  howerer,  sometimes  em- 
ployed ot  the  state  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  without  denoting  a  perma- 
nent qaality.  Timorous  is  only  used 
of  the  permanent  quality.  Timid 
lends  itself  better  to  express  physical, 


and  Timorous,  moral  timidity.  A 
timorous  disposition  is  opposed  to  an 
adventurous  one ;  a  timid  disposition, 
to  a  courageous  one.  Extreme  cau- 
tion in  statesmen  shows  itself  in  timo- 
rous measures  and  a  timorous  policy. 
Though  of  no  small  moral  courage, 
yet  some  men,  in  conditions  of  physi- 
cal danger,  have  shown  themsefyes 
timid  as  children. 

Pusillanimous  (Lat.  vttsilldnHmut 
faint-hearted)  is  appliea  to  moral 
beings  acting  on  an  important  scale, 
as  also  to  their  soirit,  measures,  con- 
duct, policy.  The  term  is  not,  for 
instance,  applicable  to  timid  children, 
but  to  those  in  whom  courage  and 
decision  might'  be  expected  or  re- 
quired as  manly  and  responsible 
agents. 

"  We  are  a^t  to  speak  of  a  low  and  pusil- 
lanimous  spirit  as  the  ordinary  cause  by 
which  dubious  wars  terminated  in  hnmilia-* 
ting  treaties."— Bu&KX. 

TIRESOME.  Wearisome.  Te- 
dious.   Troublesome. 

Tiresome  and  Troublesome  are 
applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons. 

Wearisome  and  Tedious  only  to 
things,  and  the  acts  of  persons.  The 
force  of  that  which  is  tiresome  (A.  S. 
tiriarif  to  vex,  irritate)  is  more  active 
and  energetic,  producing  a  feeling^  of 
physical  annoyance  and  exhaustion 
of  patience.  Wearisome  ^A.S.to^rig, 
xoearyy  depreaed)  is  said  of  tilings 
more  continuous  in  their  operation, 
and  prodacing  the  impression  of 
monotony  and  want  or  relief.  A 
refractory  child  is  tiresome;  a  long 
journey  through  an  uninteresting 
country  is  wearisome.  Tedious  (Lat. 
tadiumy  locannsw,  bathing)  denotes 
the  weary  length  of  time  occupied ; 
Troublesome,  that  which  causes 
trouble  (Ft,  troubler,  Lat.  mrMi/are, 
to  ditturby  turblUa,  a  crowd)^  discom- 
posure, annoyance,  or  difficulty  in 
our  own  minds,  as  when  the  same 
child,  by  his  refractoriness,  sets  us  a 
difficult  task  in  managing  him.  Such 
things  as  vain  repetitions,  importu- 
nate requests,  slight  disappointments 
and  checks  are  tiresome.  Monoto* 
nous  tasks  and  journeys  are  weari- 
3  A 
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Prolix  speechei  are  tedious. 
O^nplicated  usks,  and  problems  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  or  threaos  difficult  to 
unravel,  are  troublesome. 

*'  This  being  a  nligion  foaoded  only  on 
temporal  taoctioa,  and  burdened  with  a 
minnte  and  ttresome  ritual,  had  the  people 
known  it  to  be  onlj  preftaratorjr  to  another, 
founded  on  better  promiiei  and  easier  ob- 
serranoes,  they  would  never  have  borne 
the  yoke  of  the  law."— Warburtov. 

*'  But  no  worthy  enterprise  ran  be  done 
by  us  without  continual  plodding  and 
tctaritotneness  to  our  faint  and  sensitive 
abilities.**— Milton. 

*'  It  reqnireil  no  snrh  metaphysical  appa- 
ratus as  Clarke  employs,  somewhat 
Udinm^tft  to  prove  that  all  perfections, 
natural  and  moral,  most  be  attributes  of 
the  telf-exbtent  all-perfect  Author  of  all 
being. "— BouiroBROKS. 

«<We  found  walking  here  exeeedingly 
tT<nMe»oime,  for  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  gmss,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  very  sharp,  and  bearded  backwards." 
—Cook's  Voyaga. 

TOLERATE.    Suffer.    Permit. 

One  Tolerates  (Lat.  (Utrart) 
things  when,  having  the  power  to 
Btop  them  or  to  escape  from  them, 
one  refrains  to  do  either. 

One  Suffers  them  ( Lat.  fujferw) 
when  one  does  not  resist  or  oppose 
them,  either  as  overlookins^  or  con- 
niving at  them,  or  as  feefing  one's 
inability  to  prevent. 

One  Permits  them  (  Lat.  permitl^rt) 
when  one  gpves  some  degree  of  con- 
sent to  them. 

Tolerate  and  Suffer  are  only  used 
of  what  is  bad,  or  believed  to  be  so,  or 
painful  and  disagreeable;  Pbrmtt,  of 
things  good,  bad,  or  in  themselves 
indifferent.  We  are  sometimes  in- 
duced to  tolerate  evils  and  incon- 
veniences lest  worse  things  happen 
to  us.  We  suffer  as  feeling  that 
greater  harm  mav  accrue  from  resis- 
tance, or  that  the  remedy  may  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Human  laws 
may  never  permit  what  the  divine 
law  forbids,  though  they  sometimes 
forbid  what  that  law  permits. 

TOMB.    Grave.    Sepulchre. 

Tomb  (Fr.  tombe,  L.  Lat.  tumba)  at 
present  implies  a  construction  having 
walls  of  stone  or  other  such  durable 
material;  while 
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.Grave  (  A.  8.  gr^^  from  gnfau^  » 
earv€,  to  dig)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
simple  excavation  of  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  a  dead  body. 

Sepulchre  (Lat  iipulekmm,  from 
$lfpei\re,  to  bury)  being  a  word  of 
Latin  origin,  and  so  carrying  our 
minds  back  to  times  when  the  dead 
were  buried  in  ancient  fashions,  ss, 
for  instance,  in  s«*pulchres  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  is  naturally  a  word  of 
rare  une,  and  occurs  principally  in 
connexion  with  some  special  truth 
or  reflexion.  In  such  exprexsions 
the  grave  represents  in  a  simple  man- 
ner the  end  of  mortal  life ;  toe  tomb, 
the  silence  and  inactivity  of  death ; 
the  sepulchre,  the  conventional  asso- 
ciations of  death  and  burial.  To  ge 
down  to  the  grave.  The  silence  of 
the  tomb.  The  sepulchres  of  departed 
kings. 

TOME.    Volume. 

One  Volume  (Lat.  vUnmen,  a  roU^ 
a  book)  noay  contain  many  Tomes 
(I^t.  t^iUf  Gr.  rifjiog)f  or  one  tome 
may  contain  many  volumes.  The 
tome  is  distinguished  bv  the  divi- 
sions of  the  work,  the  volume  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  binder. 

TONE.    Sound. 

Sound  (Lat.  ftfnuj,  tound)  is  no 
more  than  the  effect  produced  tt|K>n 
the  auditory  nerves  by  the  vibration 
of  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  determined  by  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  orean,  or  more  generally 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  sub- 
stance or  cause  producing  it.  A  sound 
is  loud  or  soft. 

The  Tomb  (Gr.  tmwc,  a  stretckin^y 
tightening,  a  tons,  rnrav,  to  ttrttch)  is 
the  character  of  the  sound,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  till  it  has  reached 
that  point  of  regularity  and  distinct- 
ness of  vibration  which  constitute  a 
musically  appreciable  note.  The 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument  is  loud 
or  soft ;  the  tone  is  high  or  low-pitched, 
melodious  or  not,  and  the  like.  Hence 
the  term  Tone  is  capable  of  a  secon- 
dary meaning,  according  to  which  it 
expresses  the  accordance  of  words  or 
acts  with  a  certain  condition  of  mind, 
temper,  disposition,  characteri  and  the 
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liVe :  as,  a  hirh  tone  of  mind ;  -the 
general  tone  of  his  writings. 

'*  To  mlmott  trerj  sentiment  we  ntter, 
more  especially  to  erery  strong  emotion. 
Nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  o( 
Toice,  insomuch  that  he  who  should  tell 
another  that  he  was  Tezy  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such 
amotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would 
be  laughed  at."->BLA2JB. 

"  That  which  is  convered  into  the  brain 
by  the  ear  is  called  sottnd,  though  in  truth, 
until  it  come  to  reach  and  affect  the  peroep- 
tire  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  The 
motion  which  producn  in  us  the  perception 
•of  sound  is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by 
an  exceeding  short  but  quick  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  body  from  which  it  is  propagated, 
and  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate 
them  as  bodies  sounding."— hoGKE. 

TORMENT.    TottTURE. 

Both  are  modifications  of  the  Lat. 
verb  torquire,  to  twist.  As  now  em* 
plojedy  Torture  is  an  excess  of 
Torment.  So  in  the  verbs,  to  tor- 
ment is  onl^  a  little  stronger  than  to 
Annoy ;  while  to  torture  is  to  put  to 
extreme  agony.  Both  are  employed 
l)oth  of  the  boidj  and  of  the  mind. 

"  Perfect  lore  casteth  out  fear,  because 
fear  hath  torment.*'— English  JBtble. 

"Such  passion  here, 
43nch  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain, 
•Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured 

stone. 
That  the  touched  heart  engrosses  all  the 

Tiew. 
Almost  unmarked  the  best  proportions  pass 
That  ever  Greece  beheld." 

Thomsoit. 

TORPID.    Benumbed. 

The  latter  (Old  Eng.  numy  dull, 
ttupid)  denotes  a  temporary  and  eren 
transient  state,  as  'vnien  the  fingers 
«re  benumbed  with  cold. 

Torpid  (Lat.  torffidxis^  benumbed) 
denotes  a  more  continued  condition, 
and  is  only  applicable  to  creatures  in 
their  whole  nature,  while  Benumbed 
is  applicable  to  portions  of  their  or- 
gamzatioa.  Hibernating  animals  (Lat, 
Atbemare,  to  winter),  their  fiiculties 
bein^  easily  benumbed  by  cold,  lie 
torpid  through  the  winter.  In  the 
secondary  sense.  Benumbed  denotes 
the  operation  of  an  external  influence ; 
Torpid,  a  natural  slug^ishoess  of 
mental  constitution  or  feeling. 
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"  For  ere  the  beeeh  and  elm  have  cast  their 

leaf 
Deciduous;  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  lack  begins." 

Ck>WP]CR. 
«'  Some  OB  a  broken  crag  were  strugglipj; 

cast. 
And  there  by  oosy  tangles  grappled  fkst ; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelmmg  billows' 

rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage. 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  be 

low."         Falconer,  Shipwreck. 

TOTAL.  Sum.  Aooregatb. 
Amount. 

Total  (Lat.  totutf  whole)  is  purely 
arithmetical,  or  quantitative. 

Sum  (Lat.  nimma)  is  not  so.  W,e 
speak  of  the  sum  of  considerations, 
ooseryations,  and  the  like. 

AoGREOATE  (Lat.  a^grtgare,  part. 
afrgr(tsat%a,  to  gather  mto  a  flock)  is 
less  formal  in  its  force,  and  points 
simply  to  the  result  of  many  items, 
particulars,  individuals,  or  objects 
brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  col- 
lective mass  or  whole,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  process, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  uniform  or 
casual,  mental  or  mechanical,  which 
may  have  brought  them  together. 
The  total  is  the  result  of  computation, 
the  sum  is  the  amount  of  addition, 
the  aggregate,  the  collection  of  num- 
bers or  quantity. 

The  Amount  (O.  Fr.  amontery  tt> 
amount  to)  is  the  relative  sum  or  total 
in  number  or  quantity;  the  sum  or 
total  as  it  at  present  stands,  or  the 

Bnnt  to  which  it  has  at  present  reached, 
ence,  such  phrases  as  ''the  whole 
amount,"  "the  full  amount,"  "the 
present  or  actual  amount."  The  total, 
the  sum,  and  the  ag^egate  are  final. 
The  amount  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  subsequent  additions,  or  may  not 
amount  to  so  much,  or  may  amount 
to  more  on  some  future  occasion.  An 
t^Sgrmte  of  annual  subscriptions  is 
not  likely  to  amount  to  exactly  the 
same  sum  in  two  successive  years.  The 
total  of  each  year  will  be  different. 

TOUCH.    Contact. 
Touch  (Fr.  touehe)  involves  both 
the  act  or  faculty  and  the  state. 
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Contact  (Lat.  eonting}ir9f  part 
contactut,  to  touch  upon)  rmen  only  to 
the  9tmt«.  A  rabatanoe  is  foft  to  the 
toudi  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
us.  The  physical  condition,  apart 
from  all  volition  or  sensation^  is  all 
that  is  denoted  bj  contact. 

"  The  fifth  aod  iMt  of  onr  tenset  ii  touch. 


A  tmie  iprettd  orer  the  whole  body,  thooffh 
it  be  moet  eminently  pieced  fai  the  tip  of  the 
flngen.  By  this  aenee  the  tangible  qnelitiee 
of  tedies  are  diieemed,  ■•  hard,  loft ,  smooth, 
roagfa,  dry,  wet,  clammy,  and  the  like. 
But  the  most  considerable  of  the  qaalities 
that  are  peroeived  by  this  sense  are  heat 
and  ooldZ—LoCKX. 

*'  The  basking  sharks  will  permit  a  boat 
to  follow  them  withont  aoeelerating  their 
motion,  till  it  eomes  almost  within  oontoct." 
— PxMiTAifT,  Britith  Zoology, 

TOUCHING.    Pathetic 
That  which  is  Touching  (Ft.  tou^ 
eher)  moves  the  mind  in  a  tender 
manner  by  striking  it  as  it  were  in  a 
sensitiye  part. 

The  Pathbhc  (Gr.  vS^irria^f,  amfi« 
ttiw)  moves  it  by  the  action  of  tender 
sentiments  continuously  exhibited. 
The  pathetic  has  an  uniform  tendency 
to  take  effect  upon  all  persons  suscep- 
tible of  tender  feelings,  while  that 
may  be  touching  in  one  case  which 
would  not  be  in  another,  as  when 
certain  tender  associations  are  excited 
in  oonnex  ion  with  personal  experience. 
That  which  is  touching  finds  its  way 
gently  to  the  heart,and  mduces  a  sweet- 
ness of  sympathy.  That  which  is 
pathetic  conquers,  subdues  it,  carries 
It  away,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  itself, 
fillsit,perhaps,with  painral  sensations. 
While  it  is  possible  to  smile  at  the 
touching,  one  weeps  at  the  pathetic. 
A  touching  appeal  conciliates,  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  overpowers.  An  expres- 
sion, or  a  single  idea  may  be  touch- 
ing; but  representations,  prolonged 
aiMresses  are  pathetic.  There  is 
something  complex,  elaborate,  sus- 
tained in  the  pathetic,  and  a  pathetic 
simplicity  is  a  sort  of  contradiction  of 
ideas  \  on  the  other  hand,  a  touohinjg 
simpkoitT  is  most  natural.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  noble,  the  generous,  the 
affectionate,  and  other  such  senti- 
ments may  be  touching,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  some  degree  of  grief  or  pain 
or  anxiety  is  needed  to  make  up  the 
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pathetic  The  artlew  expression  of  a 
child's  love  for  its  psrent  has  in  it 
nothing  pathetic,  yet  may  be  very 
touching.  The  touching  excites  only 
tenderness,  the  pathetic  may  rouse 
indignation  against  the  cause  of  the 
misery  or  suffering. 

TRACK.  Tracb.  Vestiob.  Foot- 
step. 

Track  (Fr.  tnCf  horn  traquer,  a 
hunting  term,  to  btat  a  voody  to  tur^ 
round)  is  a  mark  or  impression  left  by 
some  body  or  bodies,  animate  or  not, 
that  haTe  passed  along  a  given  line  of 
movement :  as,  the  track  of  a  ship  in 
the  sea ;  or  a  caravan  in  the  sand.  It 
is  not  a  path  or  road,  but  the  indica- 
tion of  a  line  of  travel  (where  it  is  on 
land)  which  may  become  such.  A 
track  is  a  new  path,  as  a  path  is  a 
beaten  track.  A  track  may,  however, 
be  no  more  than  a  line  of  travel  with- 
out visible  trace. 

Trace,  which  has  the  same  origin^ 
is  a  line,  or  series  of  marks  or  prints. 
It  is  more  varue  than  Track,  and  is 
sometimes  used  subjectively,  that  is,  as 
expressive  of  purely  mental  inveati- 
gation,  while  Track  is  always  objec- 
tive, or  external.  We  speak  of  the 
track  of  wheels,  hoofs,  or  human 
feet,  and  of  the  traces  of  some 
body  which  we  cannot  verify  particu* 
larly.  A  track  is  a  plain,  a  trace  is 
an  uncertain  and  defective,  indica- 
tion. 

A  Footstep  is  a  stepping-plaoe  of 
the  foot,  and  may  be  made  by  present 
feet. 

A  Vestiob  (Lat,  oesf^tum,  afoot- 
itep)  is  a  footstep  of  the  past,  and 
seldom  used  but  in  a  secondary  mean- 
ing. In  this  seconduy  way,  we 
speak  of  a  vestige  as  an  isolated  mark ; 
while  a  trace  implies  more  or  less  of 
continuity  and  connexion.  When  as 
ocular  evidences  of  the  past  vestiges 
increase  in  number  and  connectedness, 
ihej  become  traces.  A  skeleton  dug 
up  in  an  uninhabited  island,  would 
be  a  vestige  of  human  life  at  some 
unknown  period  of  the  past ;  but  the 
finding  in  the  same  neighbourhood  of 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  the 
like,  would  be  to  discover  traoes  of 
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the  former  ooeupation  of  the  countrj. 
In  itsMoondai^  applioation,  Footstep 
rather  lerrei  ae  an  emUem  of  mre- 
neaa  and  ruidanoe  than  of  unoertaiotj. 
It  18  well  when  men  tread  in  the 
footateps  of  the  great  and  wise  and 
ffood  that  have  gone  before  them. 

**  From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South 
€leas  mnning  all  in  one  track,  from  north 
to  Mttth,  with  Terr  httle  deriatioa  to  the 
«MtWAra  or  westward,  it  is  in  the  |)ower  of 
two  or  three  ernisers,  properlj  stationed  in 
diiFerent  narts  of  this  track,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  erery  ship  that  puts  to  sea."~ 
Ahsoh's  Voyagta. 

**  And  sQch  is  Virgil's  episode  of  Dido  and 
<£neas,  where  the  sourest  eritie  mnst  ao- 
knowledge  that  if  he  had  deprived  his  iEneis 
of  so  great  an  ornament  because  he  found 
no  traeea  of  it  in  antiquitj,  he  had  avoided 
their  unjust  censure,  but  had  wanted  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  poem.'*— 

"  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  men  became  gradually  a<v 
quamted  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  fire 
by  its  permanent  existence  in  a  volcano, 
thei     '    •  ... 


here  bein^  remains  of  voicanoest  or  vet- 
i,igeM  of  their  elTeets,  in  almost  every  part 
or  the  world.**— Cook's  Voyaga. 


**  How  on  the  ikltering/ootot«p«  of  decay 
Tonth  presses  1 "  Bbtant. 

TRADE.  CoMMERCB.  Trafpic. 
Dealing. 

Trade  (It,  Xrattay  a  hill  ofetchange^ 
trading  ofihipi),  denotes,  in  the  first 
instance,  simple  drawing  from  the 
source  of  Bupply,  whether  at  home  or 
from  abroad,  it  is  the  exchange  of 
commodities  for  monej. 

Commerce  (Fr.  eommere€f  Lat 
eommerciumf  trade)  is  trade  on  a  large 
flcale  between  different  places  and 
communities,  inTolving  the  acces- 
sories of  such  trade,  tae  rules  and 
mode  of  carrying  it  on.  Treaties  be- 
tween different  nations,  brokerage, 
ahip  insurances,  and  manj  other  such 
things,  associate  themselves  with  the 
use  of  the  comprehensire  term  Com- 
merce. An  extensive  and  flouriahing 
commerce  has  often  followed  in  traclu 
first  opened  by  a  few  enterprising 
traders. 

Tr ATTIC  (Fr.  trafiCf  It.  traffico)  is 
apecifio  and  local  trade,  as  along  a 
particular  line  of  road,  or  between 
two  towns.  It  is  extended  in  common 
parlance  to  comprise  not  only  trading, 


but  travel  or  intereourse.  We  speak 
of  the  traffic  along  a  main  street  as 
comprehending  every  sortof  passenger 
and  carriage  ^equenting  it.  It  con- 
sists in  buying  and  selling  the  tam$ 
thin^  at  profit.  It  is  often  used  of 
sordid  or  iniquitous  dealing,  as  a 
traffic  in  slaves,  that  is  in  the  liberty 
of  men,  or  in  the  chastity  of  women. 

Dealino  (A.  S.  d^Unif  a  jMrt.  por- 
turn)  is,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  aivid- 
ing  or  distributing^  hence  dealinr  is 
the  doing  of  a  distributing  or  retaiung 
business,  as  distinguished  fix>m  that  of 
a  manufacturer  or  producer.  Dealers 
in  particular  goods  or  articles  buy 
them  up  in  portions,  according  to  thie 
state  or  the  market,  and  make  profit  on 
them  in  detail. 

**  Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  hut  %  trade." 
Shakxspsabb. 

*'  The  greatness  of  a  state  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  its  subjects,  how  dependent  sosTsr 
they  mav  be  supposed  in  some  respects,  are 
commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable  with 
regard  to  commerce;  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security  in  the  possession  of 
their  tnule  and  riches  flnom  the  power  of 
the  public,  so  the  public  bammies  powerful 
in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extensive 
commerce  of  private  mea."->HuacE,  EsMoy 
OH  Commerce. 

**  As  soon  as  he  came  aboard ,  he  gave  leave 
to  his  subiects  to  trajiek  with  us ;  and  then 
our  people  bought  what  they  had  a  mind 
to."— DampiBR%  Vosfogee. 

«*  They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traf- 
fic."—South. 

TRAIN.    Procession.    Retinue. 

In  a  Train  (Fr.  train,  from  traire, 
Lat.  trahhre,  to  draw)  there  are  per- 
sons of  all  conditions;  indeed,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Train  is  no  more 
than  a  continuation  of  connected 
things  in  movement.  Where  trains 
are  personal,  they  are  composed  of 
different  individuals, all  subordinate  to 
one  leading  person.  But  we  speak 
of  trains  ofmany  things ;  as  a  tram  of 


It  is  in  the  personal  sense  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  Retinue  (Fr.  re- 
tenue,  from  retevitr,  to  retain).  Retinub 
is  applicable  only  to  persons.  We  may 
not  speak  of  a  retinue  of  carriages. 

The  idea  of  Procession  (Lat.  pro* 
eea$ionem2a  going  or  nmrehiHg  onwards) 
is  that  01  a  nnmoer  of  persons  or  con*' 
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spicuoot  objeetSy  m  cftrriaces,  hva- 
nerSy  moring  in  order  and  in  line. 
The  term  is,  bowerer,  eiTil,  and  not 
military.  Retinue  atrictly  denotes  the 
retained  or  engaged  followen.  A 
prince  entering  a  public  hall  with  his 
own  retinae  might  be  joined  by  the 
anthoritiea  of  the  place,  who  would 
follow  in  hit  train. 

"  If  iv«  look  immediatalf  tnto  onraelTcs, 
Mid  r«fl«ct  oa  wh»t  is  obaerrmble  there,  -we 
•hall  flad  oor  ideee  mlvmT*,  whilit  we  are 
awake  or  bare  any  thought  pasnofr  in  train, 
one  going  and  another  coming  without  in.- 
temuMioa."—  LoOKX. 

"Ranked  in  pncetsion  walk  the  pioos 

train, 
OIBering  flrat-froite,  and  spikes  of  yellow 


"  The  creat  Lord  Mortimer  ereeted  again 
the  ronna  table  at  Kenilworth,  after  the  an- 
eient  order  of  King  Arthur's  Table,  with  the 
reUnue  of  an  hundred  knights  and  an  hun- 
dred ladies  in  his  house,  rar  the  entertain- 
ing of  such  adTentureis  as  came  thitber 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom.**— DBA.T- 
TOir. 

TRANSACT.    Necotiatb. 

We  Transact  (Lat  trantlgh^,  part 
transaetut,  to  carry  through,  trantact) 
buftinesB  generally. 

We  Nbgotxatb  (Lat.  n^oftari,  to 
carry  on  Inuineu)  a  particular  buai- 
nesa.  No  more  is  involred  in  Tbans- 
ACTioN  than  the  performance  of  a  com- 
plex action  by  more  than  one  person. 
Nbootiatb  implies  that  in  the  trans- 
action there  is  an  adjustment  of  mutual 
interests.  Doing  makes  transaction ; 
while  deliberating  is  necessary  for  ne- 
gotiation. Terms  and  a  common 
basis  hare  to  be  found  in  negotiation, 
as  well  as  a  common  end.  Transac- 
tion is  general,  negotiation  is  com- 
mercial or  political. 

"  la  a  ooutttrjr  fully  stocked  in  propor- 
tioo  to  all  the  business  it  had  to  tranmet^ 
as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  would  be  em- 
plcyed  in  erery  particular  braneh  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  per- 
mit."—SMITH.  WkUth  qfNatiotu. 

"  A  neaotiator  must  often  seem  willing  to 
hasard  the  whole  issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  anyone  material  point."— 

BUBKB. 

TRANSACTION.    Pbocbboivo. 
A  Trahsaction  is  something  done 
and  completed. 
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A  Pbocbbdino  (at8  PROCBB]»mo)  is 
either  yet  incomplete,  or  is  oositeai- 
plated  m  its  stages  or  continuity,  not 
m  its  cottSUBunation.  The  tranaac* 
tions  of  the  reign  of  such  a  monanA 
denote  what  was  done  in  that  reign* 
The  proceedings  involve  the  acts  in 
detail,  motives,  and  mutual  behaviour, 
as  exhibiting  justice  or  injastioe,. 
civilisation,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  the 
like,  and  are  regarded  as  events  in 
progress.  We  speak  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  individuals,  and  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  companies  or  of  individuals 
oollectiveW.  rsANSAcnoN  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  an  account 
of  a  complex  proceeding,  as  transac- 
tions of  a  philosophical  society. 

"  Tis  said  they  aU,  with  one  eonsent. 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And.  tor  the  general  satisfisction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  tranaattum." 

BUTLSB. 

TRANSCRIBE.    Copt. 

To  Transcribb  (Lat.  trafucribStre} 
is  to  write  over  from  something  else. 
It  applies  only  to  writing  and  print- 
ing, or  the  enrraving  of  letters,  as 
inscriptions.  Nor  does  it  denote  of 
neoessi^  a  similarit]r  of  style  in  the 
printing  to  the  original,  but  only  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  words 
and  matter. 

Copy  (Lat.  copao,  plenty,  a  muUipH' 
cation  of  tho  origvnal)  goes  beyond 
writing,  as,  for  instance,  to  painting, 
and,  moreover,  implies  something  of 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
original  as  reproduced.  One  may 
transcribe  for  tne  purpose  of  neatness, 
cleanliness;  one  copies  fiir  the  sake 
of  use  and  convenience. 

"  We  can  distinguish  in  the  present 
as  perhaps  a  good  ciitw  may,  the  pecni 
ties  of  the  author  from  those  of    ' 
soriAers."— WATXBLAJn). 

"  This  order  has  produced  great  numbera 
of  tolerable  eopyert  in  painting,  good 
rhymers  in  poetry,  and  harmless  pirq}eetom 
in  polities."— Tatlxb. 

TRANSGRESS.  Inprxhob.  Vio- 

LATB.      CONTRAVBNB. 

That  which  is  Transgrbssbo  (Lat. 
trantgrod&y  part,  trsiu^frsnics,  to  ttep 
beyond)  is  the  BMral  law  generally,  or 
any  command  to  which  moral  autho- 
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ritj  belongs,  as  if  a  child  should 
transgress  3)e  command  of  bis  parent. 

That  which  is  Violated  (Lat.  vt)^ 
lar€y  to  treat  with  violencey  to  profans) 
is  a  known  law,  obligation,  or  com- 
pact. 

That  which  is  Inprinokd  ($ee  In- 
frinob)  is  civil  laws  and  rights,  re- 
gulations of  minor  force,  such  as  the 
customs  of  society. 

"  Hamaa  laws  oblige  oalj  that  they  be 
not  despised,  that  is,  that  thej  be  not  trans- 
omM(f  without  a  reasonable  canse ;  but  the 
laws  of  God  most  he  obejed  in  all  rases,  and 
there  b  ao  oanse  to  break  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  necessity  npoa  ns  to  commit  sin." 
—Bishop  Tatlor. 

Violate  has  a  wider  application  than 
either  Transgress  or  Infringe.  It 
not  only  involves  a  more  defiant  and  for- 
cible contradiction  and  disobedience, 
but  it  extends  to  other  matters  than 
those  of  law  and  custom,  as  to  princi- 
ples, and  abstract  truth,  justice,  and 
right.  That  which  ought  to  restrain 
may  be  transgressed ;  that  which  ought 
to  be  respected  may  be  infringed; 
that  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred 
may  be  violated. 

••  When  it  comes  to  be  these  men's  own 
case  to  be  oppressed  by  violence  or  orer- 
reaehed  bjriraiid,  where,  then,  are  all  their 
pless  against  the  eternal  dtstinciion  of  right 
and  WTt>ng  ?  How,  on  the  contrary,  do  they 


then  cry  ont  for  equity,  and  exclaim  aninst 

ii^nstice !     How  do  they  then  ehalle]  ,. 

and  objert  against  Providence,  and  think 


neither  God~nor  man  severe  enongh  in 
punishing  the  vibrators  of  right  and  trnth  I** 
— Clarke. 

"  We  promise  that  snch  aeonrse  shall  be 
taken  with  him  as  may  sufficiently  testify 
that  we  no  less  heinoasly  brook  the  viola- 
tion of  yonr  right  than  the  infringement  of 
onr  own  anthority.'*~MiLToar. 

Contravention  ( I^tcontra,ff^atiMt, 
vinlre,  to  come)  has  regard  to  positive 
rule,  orrler,  discipline,  administration. 
One  contravenes  what  is  laid  down  or 
put  forth  authoritatively.  One  in- 
fringes in  those  cases  in  which  dis- 
obedience involves  breach  of  faith  and 
disregard  of  contract^  formal  or  im- 
plied;  as  a  subject  infringes  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  or  a  prince  infringes  the 
liberties  of  his  suojects.  Transgres- 
sion is  where  there  is  law  of  any  kind, 
natural,  social,  political,  conven- 
tional, aivine.  Violation  audaciously 
attacks  what  is  essential  in  nature, 


manners,  society,  religion.  TTie,  un- 
disciplined spirit  contravenes,  the  un- 
faithful infringes,  the  licentious  trans- 
gresses, the  reckless  violates.  Contra- 
vention is  a  fault  or  offence;  infraction 
an  act  of  dishonesty  snd  injustice. 
Transfusion  of  disobedience  or  crime. 
Violation  is  enormity  and  brutality. 

*'  So  plain  a  proposition  ....  was  not 
likely  to  be  eowtravened.*'^SovTttEY. 

TRANSPARENT.  Translucent. 
Pellucid. 

That  is  Transparent  (lAt.  trans, 
beyondj  and  pdrire,  to  appear)  which 
admits  of  objects  on  the  other  side  of 
it  being  seen  distinctly.    That  is 

Translucent  (Lat.  tran$lueentem, 
part,  of  translwire,  to  be  translucent 
or  transparent)  which  merely  admits 
of  a  penetration  or  passage  of  light 
through  it.  Fine  glass  and  pure 
water  are  transparent,  so  are  fine 
fabrics,  as  gauze,  which  implies  a 
discontinuity  of  substance,  in  this 
way  a  leafless  hedge  may  be  trans- 
parent, but  this  discontinuitv  would 
prevent  the  application  of  toe  term 
translucent  or  diaphanous  (Gr.  }ia, 
ihroiighy  and  ^mtv,  to  show)  which  is 
its  Greek  equiralent.  Some  stones, 
as,  for  instance,  that  called  jade,  are 
translucent. 

Pellucid  (Lat.  pellucXduSf  for  per- 
lueidtu,  transparent)  in  our  older 
writers  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
Transparent.  It  now  denotes,  as  in 
the  term  '*  pellucid  stream,"  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  transparent, 
.  but  in  fiict  can  only  be  seen  clearly 
into,  and  not  through,  admitting, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  perfect 
penetration,  but  not  passage  through, 
of  light. 

TRANSPORT.    Transfer. 

Transport  (Lat  transportare,  to 
carry  over  or  beyond)  is  indefinite. 
Transfer  (Lat.  transferrej  to  bear  over 
or  beyond)  is  definite.  Hence  the 
former  term  may  be  used  indepen- 
dently: the  latter  involves  the  men- 
tion ot  the  person,  point,  or  locality 
to  which  the  transference  is  made. 
Convicted  felons  were  transported  for 
life,  that  is,  carried  beyond  the  seas. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
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tion,  if  tlie  penal  ■etUement  were 
OTer-stooked,  it  wu  neoeuaxy  to 
tnnsfer  them  to  another.  Transport 
haa  only  a  phjaical  employment. 
Thoie  tnings  onlr  are  transported 
whichare  materially  movable.  Trans- 
fer is  applicable  to  those  things  which 
haTe  a  consistence  and  fixity,  oat  only 
in  a  secondary  sense.  Goods,  mer- 
chandise,  and  the  like  are  transported 
when  they  are  taken  awajr,  trans- 
ferred when  they  are  consigned  to 
other  keeping.  Houses  and  public 
buildings  are  not  commonly  trans- 
ported, out  a  court  of  law,  a  public 
office,  a  queen's  drawing-room  may 
be  transferred  or  remoYM  to  a  diffe- 
rent building. 

TREACHEROUS.  Traitorous. 
Trbasonabls. 

Treacherous  (Ft.  trieherie,  trick' 
ery)  is  moral,  and  respects  private  re- 
lationship between  man  and  man. 

TaArroROUS  (Lat.  tradttoremf  a  be- 
trayer^ from  tradire,to  delivtr  or  betray) 
is  civil,  social,  or  political,  and  re- 
spects the  relationship  between  man 
and  anv  person  or  power  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance^  or  any  cause  to  the 
support  of  which  he  is  bound  by 
fealty  or  honour. 

That  is  Treasonable  (^¥T,trahitan; 
treason,  troAir,  to  betray)  which  comes 
under  what  has  been  authoritatiyely 
defined  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treason. 
A  man's  conscience  tells  him  when  he 
is  treacherous.  His  conscience  or  his 
understanding  would  tell  him  when 
he  had  been  traitorous ;  but  he  might 
have  done  a  treasonable  act  through 
ignorance,  and  without  intent  to  com- 
mit treason,  and  so  find  that  he  had 
unwittingly  made  himself  amenable 
to  the  law. 

TREATMENT.    Usage. 

Treatment  (Fr.  traiter,  to  treat, 
lAt.  tractare)  is  casual  or  occasional, 
or  at  least  implies  no  more,  unless 
more  be  said. 

UsAOB  (Fr.  vage)  is  continuous 
and  habitual.  ^  A  man  may  meet  with 
ill-treatment  in  a  crowd.  Some  do- 
mestic animals  suffer  much  from  ill- 
usage.  It  may  be  observed  that 
treatment  is  employed  of  favourable 


or  unfavourable  treatment.  Usage  is 
not  employed  in  a  favourable  sense. 
Ill-usage  IS  also  stronger  than  ill- 
treatment.  The  former  is  always 
positive  and  demonstratire ;  the  latter 
maybe  through  contempt  and  neg- 
lect. 

TRICK.  ARTincB.  Stratagem. 
SuBTERPUOB.    Manoeuvre. 

Of  these.  Trick  (O.  Fr.  trichtr,  to 
triek)  is  the  simplest  and  most  generic, 
the  rest  being  modifications  of  this 
fundamental  and  simple  idea.  Trick 
commonly  involves  deception  lior  self- 
interest. 

An  Artitice  (Lat.  art(/ieium,  handi- 
craft) is  an  elaborate,  artful,  or  in- 
genious trick.  As  artifice  turns  upon 
false  manipulations,  arrangements,  or 
appearances,  so  Strataobm  (Gr. 
rrfUfnynfjta,  a  viece  of  generaUhip) 
turns  upon  false  judgments  and 
movements.  It  is  an  artifice  planned 
for  the  purnose  of  gaining  a  practiod 
end.  Chiloren  play  triclui.  JDesign- 
ing  persons  have  recourse  to  artifice. 
Thoae  who  convert  life  into  a  compli- 
cated game  employ  stratagem. 

Subtbrpuob  (Lat.  tubletfligh^,  to 
flee  by  tteaUh)  is  something  under 
cover  of  ifhicn  one  makes  an  escape. 
It  is  an  artifice  employed  to  escape 
censure,  or  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument,  or  to  justify  opinions  or  ac- 
tions. Trick  expresses  more  directly 
deceptive  ingenuity  in  the  ^nt, 
whicn  may  or  ma^  not  practically 
affect  others.  A  trick  at  cards  need 
not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
artifice  touches  tbe  condition  of  others 
to  their  misleading.  The  three  first 
involve  acts ;  the  subterfuge  may  be 
by  words  or  acts,  and  commonly  is 
made  up  of  both.  The  term  Trick 
has  other  meanings,  as  a  vu^ar  or 
unseemly  habit ;  ana  such  manipula- 
tion in  art  as  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  telling  effect  by  means  not  strictly 
artistic  is  sometimes  called  a  trick. 

*  As  his  pre-emmenea  depends  not  npoa 
tne  palnftJ  sns- 


A  trick,  h«  It  free  from 


pieioDB  of  a  Jnffiler,  who  lires  in  psrpe- 
tnal  fear  Us»  lits  triek  shooUl   be   dis> 
ooTsred."— Bbtbolds.  . 
The   trick   is   generally  something 
petty.    The  artifice.. is  more  elabo- 
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rate  and  dignified.  A  trick  is  a  cheat 
on  the  senses;  an  artifice,  on  the 
undentandinfl';  a  stratagem,  on  the 
reason  or  juagment.  A  clever  trick 
dupes  us.  An  ingenious  artifice  mis- 
leads us.  A  deep  stratagem  captivates 
or  entraps  ns.  A  subtofuge  is  either 
transparent,  or,  if  successful,  leaves 
us  in  the  lurch. 

"  The  skill  of  artifice,  or  office  mean.'* 
Milton. 

*'  I  alwaji  eonsider  hi*  (rhe  Spectator) 
making  them  and  their  dress  so  freqnentlj 
the  subject  of  his  lacnbrations  an  innoeent 
stratagem  to  draw  their  attention  to  Us 
book,  and  thns  to  allure  them  to  the 
noblest  speculations  on  subjects  moral  and 
diviue.*'— Knox. 

"B7  a  miserable  tuHerfuae,  they  hope 
to  render  this  proposition  safe  by  denying 
its  authority."— BuRUC. 

In  MANauvRE  (Fr.  mancnivre, 
from  Mediseval  Lat.  mdnii-^ira,  icork 
of  the  handf  contr.  to  ttUtnbplira;  tes 
Brachbt)  is  involved  primarily  the 
idea  of  complicated  movements  skil- 
fully conducted,  and  onlj  secondarily 
that  of  deception.  The  manceuvres 
of  a  fleet  may  be  to  test  seamanship, 
aptitude  for  fighting,  and  the  like.  A 
manoeuvre  which  deceives  is  a  strata- 
gem. The  stratagem  is  the  work  of 
an  individual,  the  mantbuvre  com- 
monly though  not  neeettarily  of  a 
body. 

"  Here  I  could  not  shake  off  old  habits  so 
far  as  to  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
into  a  post-chaise  for  the  last  stMte,  by 
which  maiuntore  I  took  the  credit  of 
having  travelled  like  a  gentlttman."— 06- 
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TRUTH.    VsRACixy.    Verity. 

Truth  (A,  S.  tnowdhe,  trtodh, 
trywdh)  regards  thing^. 

Veracity  (Lat  vcrdcem,  true)  re- 
gards the  true  representation  of  things. 
We  speak  of  the  truth  of  history, 
and  tne  veracity  of  the  historian. 
The  thing  said  is  true  or  not.  The 
relator  is  veracious  or  otherwise. 

"  Those  propositions  are  true  which  ex- 
press  things  as  they  are :  or  truth  is  the 
conformity  of  those  words  or  signs  by  which 
things  are  esprassed  to  the  thinp  them- 
selves."—WooLASTOir. 

*'  Tnthor  Iklsehood  lying  always  in  some 
affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or  rerbal, 
our  ideas  are  not  capable  any  of  them  of 
being  lalse  till  the  mind  passes  some  jvdg- 
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mant  upon  them,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies 
somethug  of  them."— Locks. 

"  To  the  honour  of  their  author  (Sue- 
tonius), it  must  be  said  that  he  appears  to 
have  adTaneed  nothing  through  flattery  or 
resentment,  nor  to  have  suppressed  any- 
thing through  fear,  but  to  have  paid  an 
undaunted  regard  to  veroaty."— Kiroz. 

TRY,    Attemit.    Endeavour. 

To  Try  ig* generic  (Fr.  trisr,  to cuU, 
pick  out,  LaL  tritdrt,  to  beat  the  corn 
from  the  chaff). 

Attempt (O.  Fr.  aiempter,  tounder- 
take,  Lat.  attentat-e),  and  Endeavour 
(Ft.  mettre  en  devoir,  to  put  in  duty) 
are  specific.  We  cannot  attempt 
without  trying,  though  we  may  try 
without  attempting.  We  attempt 
with  an  intention  to  compass  a  cer- 
tain end.  When  we  try,  we  are  alto- 
gether uncertain  as  to  the  result. 
An  endeavour  is  a  systematic  or  con- 
tinuous attempt.  A  single  attempt 
may  he  fruitless,  yet  at  last  we  may 
succeed  in  our  endeavours.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  all  three  of  these 
terms  imply  a  oartial  fitilure  where 
they  are  used  or  the  past,  though  not 
of  the  future.  I  shall  try,  attempt, 
or  endeavour,  from  the  nature  of  tne 
case,  leaves  the  issue  uncertain.  I 
triea,  attempted,  or  endeavoured,  im- 
plies that  success  did  not  follow, 
inasmuch  as  if  it  had,  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  stated  rather  than 
the  fact  of  the  trial. 

"  A  natural  and  unconstrained  behaviour 
has  something  in  it  so  agreeable.that  it  is  no 
wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
hit  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people 
uften  make  themselves  ridiculous  an  at- 
tempting iu"— Addison. 

Both  Attempt  and  Endeavour  are 
weightier  words  than  TRY,aod  involve 
more  dignified  or  more  difficult  ends. 
One  may  try  to  do  a  very  common- 
place thing.  One  attemp'ts  what  is 
worthy  to  be  called  an  aim,  though 
not  necessarily  a  high  one.  Specific 
and  definite  design  is  not  so  strongly 
implied  in  Try  as  in  Attempt.  We 
attempt  to  do  or  get  something  iu  par- 
ticular which  is  the  object  of  our 
effort  We  sometimes  try  when  we 
wish  to  ascertain  a  result  of  which  we 
are  ignorant.  Crabb  says  that  when 
a  burglar  attempts  to  break  into  a 
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booM  he  tries  the  locks ;  but  this  is 
another  application  of  the  word  Try, 
to  test  or  put  to  the  proof. 

TUMID.    TuRoiD. 

Tumid  (Lat.  tHrnidus,  tweilingf  ttt- 
mtiT,  to  nctU)  denotes  a  swelling  pro- 
ceeding from  an  alteration  of  the  in- 
ternal structure ;  as,  tumid  flesh,  the 
tumid  waves. 

TuaoiD  (Lat  turgUtu.  inflated,  tur- 
gtrg,  to  swell)  is  that  wikicb  wears  a 
swollen  or  inflated  aspect.  Both  are 
employed  in  a  moral  sense;  as,atur- 
gidf style,  turgid  language ;  tumid  ex- 
pressions. 

'*  The  tMmid  hilli.— MiLTOir. 

"  Titrgidity  of  the  e7e«.--ABBUTmi0T. 

TUMULTUOUS.    Tumultuary. 

Tumultuous  expresses  that  tumult 
nos  taken  place,  and  is  actually  going 
on  ;  Tumultuary,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  tumult.  The 
former  expresses  confusion  and  vio- 
lence and  noise ;  the  latter,  disorderli- 
ness  and  sedition.  A  rabble  is  tumul- 
tuary in  disposition,  or  favouru  tumul- 
tuary measures,  before  it  breaks  out 
into  tumultuous  acts. 

"  The  wwkmen.aocordinglT,  Teiywldom 
derive  anj  •dvaatage  firom  the  Tiolenoe  of 
thueehrmtitticotu  combinations,  which  gene- 
•nWj  end  in  nothing  bnt  the  pnoishment  or 
min  of  the  ringleaders.  "--Smjth,  Wealth 
qfNatione* 

'*  Insolence  and  noise. 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  \ojn.** 

COWPXR. 

TURGID.    Bombastic. 

As  applied  to  persons  and  their 
style,  TuROiDnr  (»ee  Tumid)  denotes 
an  inflated  diction;  Bombastic  (Low 
Lat.  ifombax,  cotton,  Gr.  B^tuifiu^,  a  silk- 
worm) that  particular  turgidity  which 
is  connected  with  personal  pomposity 
and  self-importance,  and  exaggerates 
not  onlj  style,  but  facts.  A  atyle  is 
bombastic  which  is  inflated  and  non- 
sensical. It  is  turgid  when  its  expres- 
sions are  pompouslj^  inflated,  though 
it  may  be  not  otherwise  than  sound  in 
sense. 

*'  The  iwrgidness  of  a  jronng  scribbler.*'— 
Warbubtoh. 

'*  A  theatrical,  bombaeiie,  windj  pfaraseo- 
log7  of  heroic  virtue.**— Burkb. 


SYNONTMS  [tumid] 

TWIRL.  Twist.  Twiwr.  Woiru 
Twirl  (A.  S.  thwiril,  anything  that 
is  twirled,  as  a  chum-staff  or  flail)  in* 
▼olves  the  exercise  offeree  so  as  to  be 
circulatory,  and  commonly  comes  from 
the  hand  or  fingers. 

Twist  (A.  S.  twi,  two)  is  to  turn 
sharply  from  a  given  line,  without  of 
necessity  completing  a  circle,  as  to 
twist  a  stick  is  to  destroy  its  straight- 
ness.  To  twirl  is  to  turn  it  rapidly 
round  in  the  air.  The  former  does 
not  lend  itself  to  secondary  meanings. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  said  to 
twist  words  when  we  bend  them  vio- 
lently to  our  own  meaning.  Whirl 
is  rapidly  to  twist  circularly,  having 
so  far  the  meaning  of  Twirl,  but  mors 
equably,  with  more  violence,  and  in  a 
larger  circle.  Twixb  is  continuous 
and  steady,  while  twist  is  a  single  and 
perhaps  violent  act ;  and  has  reference 
to  a  conversion  of  condition,  by  which 
two  or  more  things  flexible  and  weaker 
may  become  one  thing  comparativeijf 
inflexible  and  strong. 

TYPE.    FoRs^ 

The  Type  (Gr.  rvirof,  a  Mow,  form,, 
or  impression,  rvir'nif,to  beat)  is  a  cha- 
racteristic Form  (Lat/orrao);  that  is^ 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  characteristic 
qualities,  either  an  ideal  representa- 
tion or  an  actual  specimen,  combining 
all  the  particulars  of  the  clsss  which 
it  is  employed  to  illustrate. 
"  Great  Father  of  the  gods»  when  for  ov 


Thon  sead'st  some  hearj  judgment  oa  the 

times, 
Sbme  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type  and  true  viee-gerent  of  thj  rage, 
Thns  pnnish  him."      Drydbn,  Ptrsius. 

"  Bnt  supposing  the  self-snheistenee  of 
matter  fh>m  eternity,  conid  the  worid.  fbll 
of  ioDomerable  forms,  spring  by  aa  im 
petns  from  a  dead  formless  priocipler'^ 
—Bates. 

TYRO.    Novice, 

The  Tyro  (Lat.  tiro,  a  recruit)  is 
primarily  a  young  soldier;  hence  a 
oegiiiner  in  some  branch  of  study  with 
which  he  is  therefore  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

A  Novice  (Lat.  nMehu,  luw,  fresh) 
is  one  who  is  new  in  any  business* 
Sometimes  one  newly  received  into 
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thie  eharch  or  a  religioas  oommuntty. 
According^  to  their  origins  are  the 
uaea  of  the  terms.  A  tyro  is  firesh  and 
unskilled,  a  novice  is  new  and  un- 
familiariaed.  One  who  is  by  no  means 
a  tvro  at  learning  may  be  a  norice  at 
college. 


u. 

UGLINESS.     Deformity.     Dis- 

riGUBBMBVT. 

These  terms  a^ree  in  expressing 
that  character  which  is  the  opposite 
of  beauty.  Ugliness  (A.  S.  dga, 
drtadytdj,6ga-Uc)  is  the  generic  term 
of  which  the  others  express  species. 

As  applied  to  persons.  Deformity 
(iiy'armtattm)  belongs  to  the  figure, 
aguness  to  the  countenance.  Ugli- 
ness is  superficial  as  of  colour,  defor- 
mity is  of  disproportion  of  parts. 

DI8F10UR£ME^^^  (Lat.  dt«-.  and 
figitra,  form)  conveys  the  iaea  of 
partial  deformity  by  some  specific 
feature  regarded  by  itself  or  super- 
imposed.    Su  Deface. 

UNCERTAINTY.  Suspense. 
Doubt. 

Doubt  (Lat.  dtHHtarty  to  doubt) 
indicates  the  absence  ofsufficientstudy 
and  inquiry ;  Uncertainty  ^tee  Cer- 
tain), the  absence  of  judgment 
formed;  Suspense  (Lat.  suspetmUy 
koverin^^  hesitating),  the  absence  of 
determination.  He  is  doubtful  who 
hesitates  from  ig^norance.  He  is  un- 
certain who  hesitates  from  irresolu- 
tion. He  is  in  suspense  who  cannot 
decide.  It  has  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  the  term  Suspense 
has  come  to  mean  that  anxiety  of  mind 
which  comes  from  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  another,  where  our 
interests  hang  on  those  intentions. 
Formerly  the  king  would  be  said  to  be 
in  suspense  who  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  to  pardon  the 
ofiTender.  Now  the  offender  is  said  to 
be  in  suspense  until  his  fate  is  made 
known  to  him.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Doubt  is  a  term  of  more  restricted  ap- 
plication than  Uncertainty.     Doubt 
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is  subjective  only^  uncertainty  is  both 
subjective  and  objective.  Dk>ubt  ex- 
ists only  in  the  human  mind,  but  un- 
certainty both  in  the  Bund  and  the 
object  contemplated.  A  man  is  un- 
certain of  the  duration  of  his  life 
because  life  itself  is  uncertain. 

**  All  which  together  seldom  or  nerer  fail 
to  produce  that  varioiu  and  donbtfal  si^i- 
ficatioa  in  the  Dames  of  sabttanees  whirh 
eaoaee  tncb  uneertainiy,  dispnt^s.  or  mia- 
take!  when  we  eome  to  a  philoaopnioal  use 
of  them."— Locks. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
the  union  of  the  old  sense  of  Suspense 
and  the  new. 

"While  a  great  OTeot  is  in  suspense, 
the  action  warms,  and  the  Tery  suspense, 
made  up  of  hi^  and  fear,  maintain*  n« 
nnpleasing  agitation  in  the  mind."— Bo- 
UKOBBOKS. 

"  Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise.** 

8HA.KESPBARS. 

UNDER.    Below.    Beneath. 

That  which  we  are  Undeb  (A.  S. 
under)  is  that  by  which  we  are  covered, 
overhung,  or  overtopped.  That  which 
we  are  Below  (be-  and  ^)  is  simply 
something  which  is  higher  than  our- 
selves. That  which  we  are  Beneath 
(A.  S.  beneiSan)  is  much  higher  than 
we. 

UNDERTAKING.  Enterprise. 
Expedition. 

A  work  projected  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms;  but  an 
Undertaking  denotes  something 
which  involves  reflexion  and  perseve- 
rance with  other  mental  and  moral 
qualities. 

Enterprise  (Fr.  entreprise,  entre* 
prendre,  to  undertake)  involves  the 
person^  qualities  of  activity,  courage, 
endurance,  and  the  like.  Undertakings 
are  usually  the  works  of  individuals. 
Enterprises  may  be  made  conjointly 
by  bodies  of  men.  An  undertaking 
lies  more  in  the  path  of  ordinary  duty. 
We  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  enter* 
prises.  Undertakings  may  be  from  a 
sense  of  obligation;  enterprises  are 
more  speculauve,  and  turn  on  some 

Srospect  of  personal  gain.    The  un- 
ertaking  may  be  arduous ;  the  enter- 
prise, hasardous.    Yet  the  verb  un- 
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dgrtakt  hM  lo  brotd  a  meaning  that 
it  is  a  eominon  phnwi  **  to  undertake 
an  enterprise." 

"  Th«M  efitici,  J^  their  rtry  imperfect 
kaowladge  of  the  Hebrew  iMigwaye,  which 
in  their  tiaae  bed  been  e  dewl  lengnege 
amoa^  the  Jewe  themeelm  furmeaj  ages, 
aad  br  their  preiadicee  against  oar  SaTioar, 
were  bat  ill  quaufled  for  their  ardaoos  tcn- 
tUrtaking. "^BjBKOf  HoBaUET. 
"And  yet  the  uitdertakeri,  naj,  performers 
Of  each  a  brare  and  glonons  catsiTTrue 
Are  Tet  ankoown.'* 

Bkaumont  ▲nd  Flktchbe. 

The  Expedition  (Lat.  exp&fire,  ex- 
peditxUf  to  despatch)  involves  as  essen- 
tisl  that  which  in  Undsrtakino  and 
Enterprise  is  onlj  accidental,  the  idea 
of  distance  in  the  matter  undertaken. 
An  expedition  is  an  excursion  for 
some  oDJect  of  consequence,  as  the 
procuring  of  something  of  value,  con- 

fuest,  search,  or  scientific  discover/, 
t  is  understood,  if  nothing  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  contrary,  to  he  under- 
taken by  u  body  of  persons. 

"The  expedition  miserablj  failed."— 
Pbssoott.  ^ 

UNINTELLIGIBLE.        Incom- 

PREHENSIDLB.      INCONCEIVABLE. 

These  three  terms  denote  equally 
that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding,  but  they  have 
their  shadea  of  difference. 

Unintbluoiblb  (Lat.  intelUg(iref  to 
ttndsrstaitd)  relates  to  the  expression ; 
Incomprehensible  (Lat.tncoinDrSheii- 
HtfttU)  to  the  nature  of  the  numan 
mind; 

Inoonceivablb  (Lat.  tn-,  not,  con<H- 
p^f  to  conceive)  to  the  force  of  the 
imagination.  1  hat  which  is  unintel- 
ligible wants  distinctness  and  expres* 
sion.  It  is  confused,  obscure,  answers 
to  nothing  and  states  nothing^.  In- 
distinct articulation,  the  combination 
in  the  same  statement  of  words  bear- 
ing inoongruous  or  contradictory 
forces,  is  unintelligible.  The  unin- 
telligible is  to  be  disreg^arded  and 
avoided.  It  is  often  far  otherwise 
with  the  incomprehensible  and  the 
inconceivable.  1  he  incomprehensible 
is  above  or  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
understanding,  while  the  unintelligible 
is  no  object  for  its  exeroiae.  The  in* 
ooncetvable  is  that  for  the  understand* 


ing  of  which  no  grounds  can  be  Ibr- 
nished  or  supposed. 

UNION.    Junction. 

Union  (  Lat.  unieium)  rektaa  to  two 
or  more  things  which  are  found  to 
resemble,  agree  with,  or  suit  one  an- 
other. 

Junction  ^Lat.  junetiinom)  is  of 
two  or  more  tnings  which  are  brought 
to  a  close  proximity  to  one  anotMr. 
Union  denotes  the  being  one,  Junc- 
tion the  being  joined^  hence  a  con- 
formity belongs  to  union,  collocation 
to  junction.  A  junction  which  is  so 
close  as  to  pass  into  identity,  or  the 
production  of  a  third  thing,  ia  a  onion ; 
the  union  of  blue  and  yellow  makes 
peen.  The  junction  of  rivers,  the 
junction  of  armies  results  in  their 
union.  The  idea  of  junction  ia  more 
material  than  union,  which  is  mme 
metaphysical;  for  that  is  union  which 
has  not  division,  while  that  is  junction 
which  has  not  separation.  Union  is 
force  in  individuals,  in  assoeiationa,and 
in  communities.  Vast  areas  of  com- 
mon intercourse  have  been  opened  by 
the  junction  of  two  lines  of  railway. 

UNIVERSAL.    General. 

What  is  Universal  (Lat.  nnloerme, 
all  takon  colUctively)  includes  every 
particular. 

What  is  General  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  particulars.  A  general  rule 
(Lat.  gl^nut,  gen^trii,  kind)  admits  of 
exceptions.  What  is  universal  has  no 
exceptions.  Universal  is  opposed  to 
individual;  general,  to  particular. 
''The  foresight  of  government  is 
directed  to  the  general  welfare.** 
**  The  Providence  of  God  contemplates 
the  universal  good."  "The  &cultv 
of  speech  is  general,  not  universal, 
among  men."  The.^eneral  is  totality 
in  the  gross,  the  universal  is  totality 
in  detail. 

"  For  Catholic  in  Greek  signiflesionoeraa/; 
and  the  Christian  Charch  was  so  called,  as 
consisting  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preaehed,  in  contcadistiDotioa  to 
the  Jewish  Chorrh.  whioh  ooasisted  for  the 
most  part  of  Jews  only."— MiLTOir. 

Although  universalitydoei  not,  stne^Jy 
speaking,  admit  of  degrees,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  loosely  so  employed.    In 
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that  wa^,  that  is  geneial  which  is 
most  univenal,  aa  in  the  following^: — 
"  A  writer  of  tngedj  must  certainly  adapt 
himaelf  to  the  general  taste,  becaoee  the 
dvamatio,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  ought  t« 
be  most  wUver»aUjf  relisned  and  nnder- 
stood.**— Mabov. 

UNBIKE.    Different.  (5m  Dif- 

FERENCK.) 

Different  (^Lat.  differre,  to  differ) 
18  applicahle  DOth  to  quality  and 
Dumoer;  hence  two  things  may  he 
different  (numerically)  wiuiout  being 
Unlike  (m  character).  Furthermore, 
Unuks  is  negative ;  Different  is  j>osi- 
tive.  Unukb  is  wanting  in  simi- 
larity; Different  is  possessing  dis- 
similarity. Things  which  come  under 
the  same  genus  or  species  are  called 
different,  not  unlike;  while  things 
specifically  distinct  are  said  to  be  un- 
like. So  a  rose  is  utterly  unlike  a 
stone.  But  both  blue  and  green 
being  colours,  we  say,  "  Blue  is 
different  from  green."  Unlikeness  is 
the  absence  of  details  in  common. 
Difference  is  general  dissimilarity. 

URBANITY.    Suavity. 

Both  are  forms  of  polite  behaviour. 
Both  are  more  appropriately  said  of 
elders  or  superiors  than  of  juniors  or 
inferiors.  Urdanity  (Lat.  urbantta- 
tetHf  rtfinementf  urbdnuSy  belonging  to 
a  town  or  city)  is  more  than  Suavity 
(Lat.  iuavti^m.  iweetneUy  pleatant- 
neu).  and  indeed  comprises  it.  Sua- 
vity oelongs  to  the  disposition ;  urba- 
nity, to  the  manners  and  demeanour. 
Suavity  shows  men  as  gentle  in  them- 
selves. Urbanity  makes  them  agree- 
able to  others.  Suavity  is  a  matter 
of  looks  and  voice;  urbanity,  of 
observation  and  words. 

"  Yon  cannot  read  and  taste  his  (Horace's) 
beanties  withoat  improving  ynnr  urbanity 
al  manners,  together  with  yonr  knowledge 
of  polite  literature."— Kxoz. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  enriuea  felici- 
tas,  or  that  oharm  of  his  writfaip  which  re- 
salted  from  stndjand  bigness  nnited, 
may  not  be  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  suavitv  of  expression."— 
JWrf. 

UTILITY.  Service.  Use.  Avail. 
Usefulness. 

UnLTTT  (  Lat.  utilttatemf  from  iitiUtf 
Mi^tU)  is   that   abstract  quality   of 
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anything  which  makes  it  of  Use,  or 
useful  in  the  concrete.  If  an  im- 
provement were  made  in  a  machine, 
we  should  speak  of  the  utility  of  tbe 
invention,  and  of  the  machine  itself 
as  being  of  greater  use  or  more  useful. 
That  is  useful  which  we  habitually 
want  for  familiar  ends,  as  a  useful 
walking-stick,  or  which  meets  more 
rare  and  important  ends,  and  fulfils 
them  in  a  higher  manner,  and  with 
wider  applicability.  A  useful  thing 
is  good  Tor  a  purpose  only. 

A  Serviceable  (Fr.  terries ;5ert>ir«) 
thing  is  good  in  itself,  having  many 
properties  of  usefulness.  Hence  Ser- 
viceable is  commonly  said  of  those 
things  which  have  to  meet  more  com- 
plex or  urgent  requirements,  or  which 
aid  us  in  effectively  compassing  some 
peculiar  end.  In  the  case  of  the  use- 
ful this  requirement  is  ordinary ;  in 
the  serviceable,  itisextraordinarv,  or 
at  least  uncommon.  But  Useful  has  k 
more  abstract  and  general  application 
than  Serviceable.  Useful  know- 
ledge is  that  knowledge  which  has  in 
it  anavailableness  for  practical  pur- 
poses, serviceable  knowledge  would 
mean  that  sort  of  information  which 
came  in  to  help  us  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. Useful  points  more  di- 
rectly to  tbe  quality  of  the  thing,  Ser- 
viceable to  the  fact  that  it  is  reaidy  for 
use  whenever  it  may  be  needed.  A 
distinction  has  to  be  observed  between 
utility  and  Usefulness.  Utility  is 
the  active.  Usefulness  the  passive, 
term.  Our  utility  is  shown  by  what 
we  actually  do;  our  usefulness,  by 
what  we  are  able  to  do.  Utility  is 
usefulness  exerted.  Utility  is  in  ac- 
tion ;  usefulness  in  inherent  nature, 
character,  property,  or  quality.  Use 
is  the  habitual  or  systematic  application 
of  that  which  has  usefulness. 

"In  common  life  we  may  obserre  that 
the  eircnmstanee  of  utility  is  always  ap- 
pealed to,  nor  b  it  supposed  that  a  neater 
enlosy  can  be  giTcn  to  any  man,  than  to 
dispwy  his  usefiUness  to  the  public,  and  to 
enumerate  the  senrices  which  he  has  per- 
formed to  mankind  and  to  society."-* 
Hume. 

Avail  (Fr.  a,  i.e.,  ad,  to,  and  vahir^ 
valtTj  to  be  of  worth,  to  be  useful)  ex- 
presses practical  value,  and,  like  the 
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term  walue,  w  wboUjr  indefinite.  It 
points  to  that  kind  of  naefulneM  or 
serviceableneH  which  depends  noC  on 
ftdaptntion  or  instramentalirf,  bat  on 
the  inherent  efficacy  of  thinn  to  eSeeft 
a  porpoae.  Aa  if  it  ahonld  be  aaid, 
"£ntreatie8  and  teara  availed  no- 
thing." 

'*  Batpnyer  MBiMt  Hit  aiiMlvte  deow. 
Ko  mora  ovaOf  tbaa  breath  agaiaM  thm 

wind 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  Jvcathct  it 


forth.' 
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V. 

VAIN.  FnurrLEH.  Ineffectual. 
Useless. 

Vaim  (Lat.  vinut)  extends  to 
thoughts,  deeds,  and  efforts.  That  is 
vain  which  wanta  substance,  reality, 
solidity. 

Fruitless  (Lat.  /ructiu,  fruit)  is 
generalljr  applied  to  an  nnoertaking 
which  fails,  not  from  inherent  weak* 
ness  or  unsoundness,  but  from  some 
external  obstacle,  accidental  or  de- 
signed, which  has  frustrated  it.  A 
man  may  give  the  best  possible  advice 
to  another ;  but  where  prejudice  and 
obstinacy  exist  such  advice  will  be 
fruitless.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Useless 
points  to  what  is  in  itself  and  perma- 
nently uncalculated  to  compass  the 
end  proposed,  often  unplymg  that 
means  are  employed  which  do  not  suit 
the  case,  or  efforts  that  are  misdirected 
or  misemployed.  Fruitless  points  to 
the  disanpointment  of  the  agent  as 
well  as  tne  failure  of  the  act. 

Ineffectual  (I^t.  tn-,  not,  fj7«e- 
tiu.  an  effect)  has  no  reference  to  this, 
and  is  employed  in  simple  reference 
to  cause  and  effect,  to  cases  in  which 
the  means  employed  are  inadequate 
to  the  end  proposed.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  fails.  A  fruitless  attempt 
disappoints  as  well  as  fails.  A  vain 
attempt  ought  never  to  have  been 
made. 
"  Fall  rare,  he  thoaght,  Tn>j*s  ikUl  hour 

arrived. 
Vain  thonght  I  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 
lore. 


That  both  to  Greahs  sad  Trejaw  he  or- 


Hard  coottets  jet»  and  agoniee  and  groaaa.* 

COWFSB,iUatf. 

"  One  eaa  acaively  read  «aeh  aewuts  as 
chcae  withoat  eendeauoag  the  vain  cflfarts 
of  dying  patriotism  which  laboared  wofiiut- 
ieu^  0iB*7  <>■«  o<>t  almost  sayso  we^yf) 
to  iKOCraet  tho  libertj  of  sneh  a  people." — 
Bishop  Hubs. 

"  Bat  jet  the  BMet  carefhl  cadeavoan  d» 
not  slwavs  meet  with  saerese.  and  erea  oar 
blessed  SaTioor's  prvaehiair.  who  spake  as 
never  man  wptke,  was  inefeetmai  to  manj.* 

— SnLLDraFLKKT. 

'«  Natue  nerer  nmkes  ezeelleat  things 
far  mean  or  ae  ases ;  aad  it  is  hardly  to  be 
eoaoeiTed  that  oar  infinitely  wise  (Senior 
ahoold  make  so  admirable  a  fiMaliy.  which 
eomes  nearest  the  ezeellency  of  His  own 
iaeomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idle  aad 
asefafriy  employed,  at  least  a  part  of  its 
time  hexe.  as  to  thiak  eoastaaUy  withoat 
remembenng  aay  of  thoee  thoaghts.  with- 
oat doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or 
being  any  way  osefal  to  any  other  part  of 
the  crsatioB.**— LoCKK. 

VALOUR.    CouBAOB. 

One  may  have  Valour  <  LaLntflrrv, 
to  be  ftrong)  without  Couraox  (Fr. 
courage,  c<Ettr,  the  heart) ;  but  the  man 
of  courage  will  not  be  found  deatitnte 
of  valour.  Vslour  is  great  boldness 
in  confrt>nting  the  attacks  of  a  perso- 
nal enemy,  and  may,  after  all,  in  per- 
sons whose  trade  is  not  war,  be  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  But 
courage  is  required  every  day,  and  all 
the  day  long,  against  many  things 
which  are  not  swords  or  dubs,  vis., 
the  trials,  difficulties,  and  privations 
of  life^  or  the  approach  of  death — 
there  is  no  room  nere  for  valour,  but 
all  must  be  met  with  courage.  Valour 
is  chivalrous  action,  perhaps;  but 
courage  is  chivalrous  feeling  as  well. 
And  so,  s.g.,  where  the  man  of  valour 
despises  only  the  perils  of  vengeance, 
the  man  of  courage  may  despise  its 
satisfactions. 

VANISH.    Disappear. 

Vanish  (Lat.  wmescHre,  to pau awotr, 
to  diuippear)  betokens  a  rapid  Dis- 
appearance (Lat.  dis-y  apart,  and  Eng. 
appear);  while  disappearance  is  gene- 
ric, and  may  be  gradual  or  sudden. 
Ordinary  laws,  movements,  or  causes 
lead  to  things  disappearing  ;  sudden, 
unusual,  or  strange  causes,  \o  their 
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vanishing.  That  which  ranishes  is 
commonly  not  expected  to  appear 
again.  That  whicn  disappearn  may 
do  so  periodicalljy  and  penodicalljr  re- 
appear. 

"  For  when  he  bowed 
His  hoarr  head,  sad  strove  to  drink  the 

flood. 
Vanigh'd,  amorb'd,  and  st  his  feet  sdnst. 
The  soil  appeared,  dried  instant  bj  the 

go.b."  CowPEB,  Odyssey. 

"  Thus  then  he  disappeared,  was  rariAred, 
For  'tia  improper  speech  to  saj  be  dy*a. 
Hf  was  exnal'd ;  hie  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  son  the  morning  dew." 
Dbyosn. 

VARIATION.  Change.  Va- 
riety. 

Variation  (Lat.  vHriationem)  con- 
sists in  being  sometimes  of  one  fashion 
or  appearance,  and  sometimes  of  an- 
other. 

C II  a  NOB  (Fr.  changer.  Low  lAt. 
cam/'ta IV)  consists  in  simply  ceasing  to 
be  of  the  same.  Hence  change  may 
be  to  an  opposite  qaality  or  state, 
while  variation  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  kind.  Variation  may  be 
frequent  change  within  limits.  The 
inconstant  are  liable  to  change,  the 
fickle  and  capricious  to  variation.  As 
successive  cnanges  in  the  same  sub- 
ject constitute  Tariation,  so  a  multi- 
tude of  different  objects  is  needed  to 
constitute  variety.  The  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  A  variety  of 
colours.  Modes  of  human  conduct 
exhibit  variation.  Natural  species 
exhibit  varieties. 

Venal.    Mercenary. 

V  EN  AL  (Lat.  venalisj  offered  for  sale) 
is  a  far  stronger  term  than  Merce- 
nary (Lat.  mercendriuSf  hired  for 
wages).  The  mercenaiy  character  is 
influenced  by  desire  of  gain,  rather 
than  by  other  influences.  The  venal 
character  is  ready  to  sacrifice  honour 
to  gain,  and^  as  it  were,  to  sell  himself 
for  profit.  1  he  mercenazy  man  merely 
calculates  the  profit  of  all  he  does. 
Venal  stands  to  Mercenary  as  sale  to 
hire.  The  barbarian  troops  who 
served  in  the  Roman  umy  for  pay 
were  mercenary.  The  Praetorian 
guards,  who  would  murder  one  em- 
peror or  elect  another  for  the  highest 
oribe  were  venal.    The  venal  person 


parts  with  his  individuality ;  the  mer^ 
cenary  only  partially  surrenders  him- 
self. A  saying  of  Brissot  is  quoted, 
**  My  pen  is  venal,  that  it  may  not  be 
mercenary ; "  as  if  he  had  said,  '*  1  sell 
my  writings,  that  1  may  not  have  to 
let  out  my  pen." 

*'0h,  throagh  her  straiD 
Breathe   thv   pathetic   eloqnence,  that 

monlds 
Th*  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades^ 

exalts, 
Of  honest   seal   th'  indignant   lightning 

throws. 
And  shakes   Corruption   on   her   venal 

throne.'*  Thomson. 

**  Thus  needj  wits  a  vile  reveniie  made. 
And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade." 
Dbvden. 

VENIAL.     Pardonable. 

Venial  ( Lat.  v^niOf  indulgence^  oar- 
don)  is  nearly  equivalent  with  Par- 
donable {see  Pardon).  Pardonable, 
however,  may  be  employed  of  things 
ofless  moment  than  Venial.  We  speak 
of  venial  sins  or  offences ;  of  pardon- 
able weaknesses,  oversights,  mis- 
takes, and  the  like.  This  comes  of 
the  circumstance  that  Venial  is  a  tech- 
nical term  theologically.  Venial  are 
opposed  to  mortal  sins. 

*'  There  is  no  certainty  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  mortal  and  venial  sins,  there 
being  no  catalogues  of  one  and  the  other, 
save  onlj  that  fhej  usually  reckon  but 
seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  rest  are,  or  may 
be  easily  by  the  ignorant  supposed  to  be, 
venial;  and  even  those  sins  which  are  under 
those  seven  heads  are  not  all  mortal,  for 
there  are  amongst  them  many  ways  of 
changing  their  mortality  into  veniality." — 
BishopTay^ur. 

"  That  most  interesting  and  pardonable 
of  human  weaknesses,  love.''— Dicjlkics. 

VERSION.    Translation. 

There  are  certain  characteristic 
points  of  usage  in  connexion  witli 
these  two  words  which  it  is  easier  to 
note  than  it  would  be  to  define  strictly 
wherein  the  difference  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  Version  (Lat. 
vert^re,  to  tumf  to  translate)  is  com- 
monly employed  of  ancient  renderings 
of  books  from  one  language  to  an- 
other; while  Translation  (Lat. 
translatidnem)  is  commonly  used  of 
such  renderings  into  a  modern  lan- 
guage.   A  committee  is  appointed 
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for  the  re-transUtion  of  the  Sorip- 
turen.   I'be  tinnelatore  of  the  Septua- 

S'nt  Tenion  are  unknown.  But,  on 
e  other  hand,  the  tennVsRSiON  seems 
to  lend  itaelf  peculiarly  to  express 
any  translstion  of  the  Bible ;  so  that 
we  may  without  impropriety  sajr  that 
when  such  translators  have  finished 
their  work,  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
speak  of  a  new  version  of  tbo  wozks 
of  Homer.  A  version  implies  less 
strongly  than  translation  the  personal 
action  of  the  translator.  When  ver- 
sion is  so  referred  to  it,  has  a  somewhat 
different  sense.  An  individual*s  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  takes  in  the  ideas 
of  peculiar  stj^le.  with  its  degrees  of 
superiority  or  inferiority ;  hin  version 
of  the  passage  would  mean  his  view 
of  its  right  representation.  A  diffe- 
rent witness  will  give  a  different  ver- 
sion of  a  transaction.  The  translation 
is  the  production  of  the  translator.  It 
is  more  or  less  lively,  accurate,  faith- 
ful to  the  original;  the  version  is  a 
literary,  natural,  or  historical  form  in 
which  a  work  appears,  and  is  de- 
posited. It  is  more  or  less  ancient, 
authentic,  scarce,  and  the  like. 

VEXATION.  Mortification. 
Chaorin. 

Vexation  (Lat.  vexare,  to  vex) 
arises  from  troubles  of  a  teasing  na- 
ture, especially  such  as  are  repeated 
or  recurrent.  It  is  the  petty  crossing 
of  our  wishes  and  views. 

Mortification  (Lat.  mortyicar$y 
to  kiU,  to  came  death)  relates  to  what 
is  more  cloM^Iy  personal,  as  our  hopes, 
pride,  and  the  like.  That  vexes  which 
annoys;  that  mortifies  which  hoth 
disappoints  and  humilistes  us;  or, 
while  it  vexes  us,  interferes  with  our 
ielf-oomplaoency,  and  reverses  what 
we  had  set  our  minds  upon.  This  is 
in  accordance*  with  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Mortify.  This  means  first  to 
destroy  the  vital  power  and  functions, 
then  to  do  this  in  a  partial  manner,  as 
to  abate  their  vigour  by  fasting  or 
other  bodily  discipline,  the  purpose  of 
this  hcing  to  bring  the  psssions  into 
subjection,  and  the  soul  into  a  state 
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of  humiliation.  The  term  Moetift  is 
used  of  such  circumstances  as  dis- 
appointed or  humiliated  us. 

Chagrin  (literally,  a  galling  as  bn 
hard  leather)  is  a  combination  of  both 
the  others.  Chagrin  is  the  French 
form  <Aa^rMn.  the  Eng.  of  the  Turkish 
Mi^t,  the  well-known  preparation. 

*'Hemr  me.  and  towh  Belinda  with 
ehe^frin.  "—Pops. 

*'  Her  t*z«s  ore  more  iigadicionsly  sod 
mora  opprntirely  impoMd,  mora  9€za- 
tioudy  coUecCeU.' ~BuBKX. 

"  How  often  ia  the  amUtioos  man  mord*. 
JUd  with  the  verj  prmiset  he  rereiTeip  if 
they  do  not  rise  eo  high  as  he  thinln  they 
ought  1  **— Addison. 

vibration.    Oscillation. 

The  former  (Lat.  mbrare)  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  inherent  elasticity  of  sub- 
stances, the  latter  (Lat.  atciUationtmy 
a  twing/mg)  ia  the  effect  of  gravitation. 
Time  is  measured  by  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum :  tone  is  determined 
and  constituted  oy  a  certain  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  A  bell 
which  is  swung  may  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  vibration  and  oscillation — 
vibration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal 
when  struck  by  the  clapper,  oscilla- 
tion when  set  swinging. 

VICE.    See  Crimb. 

vicissitude.    Change. 

As  Change  (Fr.  changer^  L.  Lat. 
camhiare)  is  generic,  so  ViciasiTvoe 
(Lat.  viciiHtitdinem,  change,  altema' 
Hon )  IB  change  of  state  in  those  things 
by  wUich  men  are  affected ;  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  the  seasons. 
Mere  alteration  of  state  is  change  in 
the  literal  and  physical  sense,  vicis- 
situde is  that  which  exhibits  the  cha- 
racter of  changefulness. 

"  Snch  are  the  viciuUudet  of  the  worid 
throngh  all  ite  tiarte,  that  day  and  night, 
labour  and  rest,  nnrrj  and  retirement  en- 
dear each  other ;  nich  are  the  chMiffes  that 
keep  the  mind  in  action.    We  desire,  we 

Sorene,  we  obtain,  we  are  aatiated,  we 
eeire  eome thing  else,  and  begin  a  new 
ponnit."— JZorn^^. 

VICTORY.  Conquest.  Thiumfh. 
Success. 

Victory  (Lat  victoria)  is  the 
bringing  of  defeat  upon  an  enemy  or 
an  antagonist. 
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C0NQVI8T  (Lat.  eonquvr}^,  part, 
eonouuttiif,  to  annex)  is  the  bringing 
by  force  of  somepenon  or  poflsession 
into  one's  own  power. 

Triumph  (Lat.  triumphus)  is  the 
external  demonstration  of  rictory  by 
formal  public  ceremonial,  or  by  a  de- 
meanonr  of  exultation. 

Success  (Lat.  sueeessus)  is  the  ar- 
rival of  a  person  or  a  project  at  the 
appointed  termination.  Scnne  degree 
of  struggle  against  difficulties  is  im- 
plied in  success,  but  it  is  indefinite ; 
and  success  may  be  due  as  much  (or 
even  more)  to  fortune  as  to  courage, 
energy,  or  skill. 

VIEW.    Survey. 

To  View  (O.  Fr.  veu,  part,  of  voir, 
to  tee)  and  to  Survey  (O.  Fr.  turveoirf 
to  overlook)  both  denote  lookine,  for 
the  purpose  of  examination ;  but  View 
is  an  instantaneous  taking  in  of  the 
whole  of  an  object.  Survey  denotes 
a  gradual  and  measured  inspection  of 
it  in  deuil.  To  view  a  thing  is  to 
look  at  it ;  to  survey  is  to  look  over  it. 

"  In  her  areh*d  recen 
fle  slept  the  nigrht  betide  her,  and  hr  dmj 
Roclining  on   the  rocks  that   lined   the 

shore. 
And  vietoing  wishfnllj  the  barren  deep. 
Wept,  groaned,   desponded,   sighed,   and 
wept  again."     CoWPBR,  Odyssey, 

"  Let  obeervation,  with  eztendTe  Tiew, 

Sipvey  mankind  from  China  to  Fern." 
Johhsoh. 

VIGOROUS.    SiRONO.    Robust. 

The  Vigorous  person  (Lat  tft^or, 
foreejvigour)  may  be  Strong  of  mmd, 
the  Robust  person  (Lat.  rbbustus)  is 
only  called  so  in  reference  to  his 
bodily  constitution.  Energy  and  ac- 
tivity belong  to  the  vigorous.  The 
vigorous  is  energetic  in  doing,  the 
strong  is  powerful  in  enduring.  Vigo- 
rous expresses  sctivity  of  mind  or 
bodv,  which  may  be  shown  casually, 
while  Strong  and  Robust  belong  to 
permanent  sutes — the  former  of 
muscle,  the  latter  of  temperament 
and  constitution.  A  man  may  do  a 
vigorous  thing  from  sndden  excite- 
ment or  courage.  He  may  be  mus- 
cularlv  strong  without  being  constitu- 
tionaUy  robust.  The  strong  man  can 
lift  a  great  weight;  the  robust  man 


can  bear  fatigue;  a  vigorous  man 
would  attack  violently.  A  strong 
man  would  bear  up  unto  what  might 
overwhelm  another. 

VIOLENCE.    Force. 

Violence  (Lat.  vi}ilentia)  is  undue 
or  abnormal  Force,  whether  of  the 
powers  and  infiuenoes  of  Nature  or  of 
the  will  of  sentient  beings.  The  vio- 
lence of  men  exceeds  law.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  elements  exceeds  the 
average.    (See  Force.) 

"  Violeneee  and  extremities  of  Nature." 
—Bishop  Tatlob. 

VIRTUAL.    Potential. 

Virtual  (Lat.  virtiu,  ttren^th  or 
goodness)  belongs  to  that  which  is 
present,  though  not  in  fact ;  Poten- 
tial  (Lat.  potentia,  j)ower)  to  that 
which  is  present,  but  not  in  act.  Vir- 
tual is  opposed  to  formal,  potential 
to  actual.  The  virtual  is  strong  but 
indefinite.  The  potential  is  power- 
ful but  inactive.  A  man  is  virtuallv 
present  by  his  proxy — that  is,  though 
he  is  not  present  in  fact,  the  effect  is 
as  if  he  were.  Man's  duration  is 
potentially  infinite  or  eternal— that  is, 
though  it  be  not  actually  so,  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  so.  Virtuality 
is  practical  effectiveness,  potentiality 
is  implicit,  that  is,  undeveloped  sus- 
ceptibility, capability,  or  power. 

VIRTUE.    Honour. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  Honour  (Lat.  h^brem)  is 
here  taken  for  the  principle  and  not 
the  award  of  honour,  in  which  sense 
it  is  synonymous  with  gbry  uidfame, 
q.v. 

Virtue  ^Lat.  virtutem)  is  the  act- 
ing upon  tne  rule  "  Bo  to  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you."  Virtue  is  moral  excellence, 
that  which  gives  moral  merit  and 
value.  Hence  the  degree  of  virtue  in 
an  action  will  depend  upon  the  ci^ 
cumstances  and  the  person.  A  temp- 
tation to  dishonesty  resisted  by  a  rich 
man  may  be  a  common  duty,  in  a 
poor  man  the  same  thing  might  be  a 
nigh  virtue.  The  virtuous  man  actt 
from  a  recognition  of  the  force  ot 
truth  and  right,  which  he  belierea 
3  B 
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ought  to  have  the  precedenoe  of  all 
other  motiTes,  as  being  the  moat 
worthy;  the  man  of  honour  thinks 
and  feels  in  a  noble  kind  of  waj.  He 
is  not  a  creature  of  obedience  or  re- 
flexion, or  of  imitation ;  but  he  thinks 
and  speaks  and  acts  with  a  sort  of 
loftiness  which  makes  him  his  own 
director,  a  law  unto  himself.  Honour 
is  an  instinct  of  virtue,  defective  in 

Principle,  yet  frank  and  unflinching, 
t  is  a  natural  quality,  yet  capable  of 
being  developed  by  education,  ca- 
pable of  laying  down  principles  and 
ibllowing  examples. 

VISCERA.  Intestines.  En- 
TRAiij.    Bowels. 

Of  these  the  generic  term  is  En- 
trails (Fr.  entmiUes).  It  comprises 
the  rest.  The  Viscera  (Lat.  vite^ira) 
are  those  internal  organs  which  are 
destined  to  produce  the  changes  need- 
ful to  health  or  life.  Such  are  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  and  the 
like. 

The  Intestines  (Lat.  intestinuSy 
intus,  toithin)  are  properly  certain 
subsunces  internally  fleshv  and  ex- 
ternally membranous,  which  serve  the 
Surpose  of  digesting,  purifying^  and 
istributing  the  chyle,  and  voiding 
the  excrements.  The  viMsera  are 
different  bodies  charged  each  with  its 
own  proper  functions.  The  intestines 
form  one  continuous  body,  though 
divided  into  specific  portions. 

Bowels  (Fr.  bouauj  0.  Fr.  bovel) 
only  diflers  from  Intestines  as  the 
popular  term  from  the  scientific. 

VISITANT.    VwrroR. 

Visitors  (L.  Lat.  t;uY(a(ar»m,  vis(- 
tare,  to  visit)  are  always  persons. 

Visitants  is  employed  with  more 
of  poetic  latitude  to  denote  any  living 
creatures  which  visit.  An  angel  miprht 
be  called  a  celestial  visiUnt.  The 
birds  which  come  back  in  the  spring 
may  be  called  the  visitants  of  the 
grove. 

He  aloae. 
To  find  where  Adam,  sheltered,  took  his 

way. 
Not  unperceired  of  Adam,  who  to  Ere, 
While  the  great  Pititant  approached,  thus 
--'     "  MlLTOV. 


«'  DisUagQishing  the  fkmiliar  Mend  or 
relation  from  the  most  modest  ouitor."  — 
Tatitr. 

VOTE.    SurrRACB. 

Vote  ( Fr.  vote,  Lat.  votum,  a  vow) 
is  generic. 

SuPFRAGB  (Lat.  ntffragiumf  a  vote) 
is  specific.  A  vote  may  be  given  on 
any  subject,  being  a  formal  or  consti- 
tutional expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  member  of  a  body  in  regard 
to  the  actions  or  interests  of  the  body. 
A  suflrage  is  a  vote  on  certain  mat- 
ters, as  on  a  controverted  opinion,  or 
on  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  an 
office  of  trust.  The  suflrage  seems  to 
imply  more  than  the  support  implied 
by  a  vote.  A  suffrage  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  so  strong  that  it 
carries  sometimes  the  meaning  of  a 
petition.  It  may  be  added  that  suf- 
frage is  nothing  until  it  is  expressed. 
Vote  denotes  a  power  or  privilege  as 
well  as  the  exercise  of  it.  A  man  has 
a  vote  and  gives  it.  He  gives  his 
suffrage. 

'*  To  vote  in  this  way,  to  vote  inromp- 
tiblj,  to  vote  oa  high  motives,  to  vote  on 
large  principles,  tu  vote  honestly,  requiivs 
a  great  amount  of  iafbrmation."— r.  W. 

BUBBETSOH. 

"  I  ask  yoar  Toices  and  your  tuffrogee^ — 
Shakespbabb. 

"I  ftrmlj  believe  that  there  is  a  pnrgm- 
tory,  and  that  the  souls  therein  detailed 
are  helped  by  the  $uffrages  (prayers)  of 
the  faithful."— Cyee(<  of  i*iue  IV, 

VOUCH.    Attest. 

Vouching  (O.  Fr.  voncher,  to  call — 
Lat.  v\kdn — a  third  person  to  repre- 
sent one's  self  when  attacked  in  one's 
rights ;  an  old  law  term)  is  a  kind  of 
Attestation  (^Lat.  attettari,  to  bear 
toitneu)  in  which  the  witness  volun- 
tarily undertakes  to  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  truth  of  what  he 
says.  Hence  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
promise  for  another,  or  undertaking 
that  he  shall  do  something.  Attesta- 
tion relates  to  the  past,  or  what  hss 
happened ;  Vouch,  also  to  the  future, 
or  what  has  been  undertaken  to  be 
done. 

"  I  write  concerning  a  man  so  fresh  m 
all  people's  remembrance,  that  is  so  lately 
deaa,  and  was  so  much  and  so  well  known. 
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that  I  thall  li«Te  many  vomdken  who  will 
be  kmIj  to  jutify  ma  in  sU  that  I  am  to 
raUte.*— BuRNST. 

"AttestaHan  of  the  chief  priests  snd 
•Bribes  to  the  fore-^pointed  JP^soe  of  our 
ttofiour's  natirity."— Bishop  Hxll. 


WANDER.  Deviate.  Err. 
Stray.    Swerve.    Diverge. 

Wasdbr  (A.  S.  wandriatif  to  loan* 
der)  is  indefinite  and  continuoos.  It 
is  ihe  continuous  result  of  mind  or 
purpose.  It  does  not  imply  a  dere- 
liction of  any  straight  Une  or  ap- 
pointed course,  though  certam  wan- 
derings are  of  this  nature.  In 
wandering  tliere  is  discontinuity  of 
process,  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
bodily  or  mental  wandering.  It  does 
not  involve  of  necessi^  any  departure 
from  a  line  of  obligation  or  right. 

Deviate  (Lat.  de,fromf  and  vicj  a 
foay)  is  definite  and  instantaneous. 
A  person  or  thing  has  deviated  the 
moment  that  it  has  left  an  appointed 
or  regular  line  of  movement,  plan,  or 
rule.  It  is,  unlike  Wander,  applicable 
■to  merely  mechanical  movement. 

"  There  Nature  deoiatts,  and  here  toan^ 
ders  wiil."  Pope. 

Err  (Lat.  errare,  to  toander^  to  orr) 
is  always  purely  intellectual,  involv- 
ing a  misconception  or  miscalculation 
of  truth.  It  IS  employed  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  of  moral  things  in 
relation  to  an  analogous  line  or  path 
of  rectitude. 

Stray  (O.  Fr.  sftnn/vr.  L.  Lat 
eztmrtus,  a  ttrmfed  Imt)  denotes 
illicit  wandering,  ss  from  a  direct 
<x>ur86,  or  from  a  constituted  com- 
pany, or  from  prescribed  limits.  It 
js  the  result,  not  so  much  of  delibe- 
rate purpose,  as  of  the  absence  of 
purpose,  ana  the  effect  of  heedless- 
ness. It  is  the  fiftult  of  the  young,  the 
idle,  and  the  thoughtless  to  stray, 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  at  large 
toeir. 

Swerve  (Sw.  tvarfof  to  turn :  La- 
tham; ef.  Du.  si0erven,  to  wander)  Ib 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  right  pur- 


posely and  consciously,  or  mechani- 
cally. 

«'AlasI  where  at  this  moment  is  the 
Choreh  of  France  P  Her  altars  demolished, 
her  treasores  spoiled,  her  holy  things  pro- 
Ihned,  her  perseented  clergy  and  her  plun- 
dered prelates  vxauUnn  on  the  earth.'*— 
Bishop  Hobslxy. 

*'  We  have  emd  and  jfrayerf  firom  Thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep."— £^iu4  Projfer 
Book. 

*'Oar  aflTections  and  passions  put  fre- 
quently a  bias  so  secret  and  yet  so  strong 
on  onr  judgments,  as  to  make  them  noerve 
from  the  direetion  of  right  reason."— 
BOUXOBBOKX. 

Diverge  (Lat.  ditwr^mm,  a  point 
ofsepamtumy  dts-  taidvergir€fto inclme 
or  tend)f  unlike  the  others,  is  applic- 
able not  only  to  one,  bat  also  to  two 
or  more  moving  objects  or  lines.  It 
may  be  a  conscious  ur  unconscious 
process,  and  unlike  Deviate  denotes 
nothing  of  error  or  wrong.  I  deviate 
from  the  path  when  I  do  not  know  it 
or  lose  sight  of  it,  I  diverge  firom  it 
to  take  another. 

"  The  centre  of  six  wavs 
PirergiBgeaeh  from  each  like  eqnaJ  rays." 

COWPKB. 

WARRANT.    Guarantee. 

These  words  are  etymologicallv 
identical,  toarrant  being  the  English 
form  of  the  French  guarantor ;  and  in 
their  primary  senses  they  are  identi- 
cal also,  namely,  to  undertake  that 
something  shall  be  forthcoming  from 
another;  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  or 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  Hence, 
to  undertake  to  secure  anything  to  an- 
other. But  to  Warrant  has  passed 
beyond  this  into  the  sense  of  holding 
a  person  harmless  for  doing  an  act ; 
hence,  to  authorize. 
"  Canst  then,  and  hononred  with  a  Chris- 
tian name. 
Boy  what  is   woman-bom,  and  feel   no 

shame. 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocenre,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deea  ?  " 

GOWPJCR. 

"  The  treaty  of  Nimegnen.  of  which  the 
King  of  England  was  guarantee."— BuR- 
ITBT. 

WASTE.    Squander.    Dissipate. 

The  two  last  are  modes  of  the  first. 
To  Waste  (A.  S.  wittan)  is  primarily 
to  desolate,  then  to  wear  away ;  then 
to  spread,  or  spread  unwarily,  un- 
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neoMMriW,  or  witlumt  retain.  He' 
wastes  who  lavishes.  He  also  very 
often  wastes  wlio  neglecU. 

Squaudbk  (probablj  a  Dasaliaed 
form  of  tcatUTf  with  which  in  East 
Anglia  »quandtr  is  synonTinous ;  and 
oompare  O.  Germ,  aehwendenf  to 
vaniih,  dwrndle)  is  aFways  aotire  and 
positive — to  spend  lavuhljr  or  pro- 
rasely  without  need  and  without  re- 
tarn.  As  to  s<mander  is  to  waste  in 
tlu  groUf  so  to  I)i88iPATx  (Lst.  diti(' 
pmrtf  to  $Mtt*r,  to  tquander)  is  to  waste 
in  ditail,  bit  by  bit  Want  of  plan 
maj  lead  to  sqaandering.  Want  of 
aelf-oonstraint  in  the  purchase  of 
pleasare  in  all  forms  leads  to  dissi- 
pating. EztraTaganoe  squanders. 
Levity  dissipates.  Wastb  is  more 
general  than  8qv  andsr  and  Dissipatb. 
We  may  waste  resources  of  any  kind ; 
as  time,  oppoitnnities,  power,  talents. 
We  are  not  said  to  squander  or  dissi- 
pate anything  hot  mon^,  or  sooh  re- 
sources as  are  analogous  to  it. 

*'Whfttlioo«tirthat, 
Bat  tadiont  wsfte  of  time,  to  ntaod  hmr 
So  mmov  hollow  complimenta  ftod  lies — 
Ontlmodish  flatteries  f  "  liiLTOX. 

"And  each  expenie  m   pinches  parents 
bine,  r  .         r- 

And  monifles  the  libeval  hand  of  love. 
Is  $quaiidered  in  pnrsnit  of  idle  sports 
And  Ticions  plcemures.**  GowPXB. 

"  We  see  the  rani^  of  the  liTing  in  their 
bonndleas  provision  for  ftitnritj,  and  in  the 
di$tip<Uion  of  the  large  fortunes  of  oovetons 
permms  by  the  eztraraganee  of  the  heixm." 
^Prusixxt. 

WATCH.    Obseeve. 

Watching  (identical  with  wmkmg)^ 
(A.  8.  tnie«n,  to  awahB,  act.  and  neut., 
and  io«oan,  to  watdi),  is  a  strict,  con- 
stant, close,  and  eager  Obsbrvation 
(Lat.  olmrvdre). 

We  Observb  with  coolness  the 
present  state  of  a  case.  We  watch 
tor  what  is  to  take  place  hereafter. 
Where  we  are  interested  we  observe. 
Where  we  are  suspicious  we  watch. 

WATCHFUL.  Wakeful.  Vigi- 
LAirr. 

He  is  WAKsrvL  who  does  not  or 
cannot  sleep ;  or,  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  whose  senses  are  alive  and 
ready  to  be  acted  upon. 


he  is  Watchpul  who  is  caiefiil  to 
observe  closely. 

He  is  Vigilant  (LaL  iftgtlany  to 
hoop  awake)  who  is  actively  watchful. 
A  policeman  must  be  wakeful,  or  he 
win  go  to  sleep  on  his  rounds;  he 
must  be  watcnful,  or  much  will 
escape  his  notice  which  he  ought  to 
have  obeervedf  or  robbefies  will  be 
committed  which  might  have  been 
prevented.  He  must  be  vigilant,  if 
ne  has  taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a 
detective.  We  speak  of  a  watchful 
observer ;  of  a  vigilant  inquirer. 

«<  He  mnst  wate\fuUy  look  to  his  own 
steps  who  is  to  guide  otners  bj  his  antho- 
ri^  and  enampte.'*— Barrow. 

**  It  is  not  iron  bands  nor  hundred  eves. 
Nor  brased  walls,  nor  many  wakgfulBfim." 
Bpbhsbr. 
'<  While  we  wateh  vwUaMUy  c 
political  measnre,  and  eommn 
alarm  through  the  empire  with 
almost  eonaf  to  the  shock  of  eleetrietty. 
there  will  be  no  danger  that  a  king  should 
establish  despotism,  eren  thoufrfi  he  were 
to  invade  the  rights  of  his  people  at  the 
head  of  a  standing  army."— Kirox. 

WAVE.  Billow.  Surge. 
Breaker. 

Wave  (A.  S.  w<^,  a  wave)  is 
generic,  being  an  oscillating  mass  or 
ridge  of  fluid,  commonly  water, 
though  we  speak  analogousbjr  of 
waves  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  fight. 
The  rest  sre  specific. 

Billow  (Dan.  Voletm  connected 
with  bulge,  bilgOf  boU,  &Ui/,  &c.  &c.> 
is  the  largest  kind  of  sea-wave. 

SvRGB  (Lat.  eurghref  to  riee)  is  a 
swelling[  and  subsiding  wave,  the 
term  being  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural. 

Breaker  is  a  wave  of  which  the 
top  is  separated  into  foam,  and  broken 
on  from  the  bodv  of  the  wave  either 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  im- 
pact of  the  body  of  water  upon  rocks- 
or  a  shallow  bottom. 

WEALTH.  Apflvbncb.  Oro- 
LEMCB.    Riches. 

Wealth  (A.  8.  wta,  well  bewg^ 
riches)  is  the  simplest  and  the  genenc 
term,  denoting  at  first  prosperity,, 
weal  as  opposed  to  woe,  and  tmt^ 


[wisdom] 

wards  Urge  possessions  of  money, 
goods,  or  land. 

Affluf.nce  (Lat.  affulSre,  to  flow 
towards)  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
large  sources  and  unfailing  supplies 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  espe- 
cially of  those  elegances  and  luxu- 
ries which  are  the  tokens  of  wealth. 

Opulbncb  (Lat.  2fptUentia,  riches) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  abundance, 
■as  Riches  (Fr.  richene^  the  noun 
being  therefore  in  English  properly 
■singular,  not  plural)  of  ralue.  Richbs 
expresses  an  abundance  of  valuable 
things  irrespectively  of  ownership,  as 
Wealth  may  express  the  same ;  while 
Afpluexcb  and  Opulence  are  not 
spoken  of  irrespectively  of  the  subjects 
of  them ;  as,  riches  is  a  snare  to  many ; 
the  wealth  of  London  is  enormous. 
Affluence,  Opulence,  and  Riches 
are  used  only  in  the  sense  of  material 
possessions.  Affluence  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable, like  Opulence,  to  localities. 
Opulent  (not  affluent)  provinces  or 
•cities.  So  much  more  strictly  rela- 
tive to  persons  are  wealth,  afBuence, 
iind  opulence,  that  men's  condition 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  either 
of  these:  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  of  a  condition  of  riches. 
Riches  and  opulence  differ  in  that 
riches  is  an  abundance  of  good  things, 
opulence  is  the  assemblage  of  enjoy- 
ments which  riches  can  procure.  A 
miseris  rich,  not  opulent.  Possession 
and  enioyment  are  the  two  conditions 
of  opulence. 

"  TlMt  io4aUh  oonsistt  in  money,  or  in 
gold  and  silver,  is  n  popular  notion  whieh 
natnrallf  arises  from  the  doable  action  of 
money  as  the  instmment  of  oommeree  and 
as  the  measure  of  ralae."— Smith, fftettA 
<^Nation$. 

"Though  an  unwieldy  ajbuneo  m%y 
afford  some  empty  pleasore  to  the  imagi- 
nation, yet  that  small  pleasure  is  far  flrom 
being  able  to  eonnterrail  the  embittering 
•cares  that  attend  an  overgrown  fortune."— 
BoTL«. 

The  feealih  of  the  Medid  made  them 
masters  of  Florenoe,  thongl*  it  Ib  probable 
that  it  was  not  considerate  compared  to 
the  nnited  property  of  that  opulent  repnb- 
lie.**— Bums. 

**  With  the  greater  fmrt  of  rich  people, 
the  chief  eiqoyment  of  riekea  eonsists  in  the 
pasade  of  riehea,  whieh,  in  their  eye,  is 
aercr  so  compleu  as  when  they  appear 
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to  ponesi  those  deoisive  marki  of  optiUmet 
whioh  nobody  can  possess  bat  theniMlves." 
—Smith,  WoaUko/NtUioiu. 

WIND.  Brbbze.  Blast.  Gals. 
Gust. 

Of  these,  Wind  (A.  S.  wind)  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  inaefi- 
nite. 

Brjsezs  (Fr.  brim,  It.  brexxay  Sp. 
brita  (N.  K.  wind),  origin  unknown: 
Littr£)  is  a  gentle,  orderly  wind. 

Blast  (A.  S.  blast)  denotes  yio- 
lence  or  effort  of  blowing ;  as  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  of  bellows,  of  artillery. 

A  Galb  (leel.  goUf  a  brtne)  is  a 
sti'ong  but  steady  wind. 

A  Gust  (Icel.  gustr)  is  a  wind  at 
once  violent  and  fitful,  or,  rather,  it  is 
itself  a  fit  of  wind. 

WISDOM.    Prudence. 

Prudence  (Lat.  pritdentia^  for  prwV- 
dentia)  is  a  reasonable  foresight. 

Wisdom  (A.  S.  wisdom)  makes  us 
act  and  think  to  the  purpose.  Pru- 
dence preyents  us  from  acting  and 
thinking  to  the  contrary.  The  one  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  The 
one  seeks  to  find  the  riehtway  for  ac- 
complishing its  ends,  the  other  seeks 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
wrong  with  a  yiew  to  aroiding  it. 
The  wise  man  employs  what  seems  to 
be  the  best  means  of  success,  walking 
by  the  light  of  reason.  The  prudent 
man  takes  the  way  that  he  thinks  the 
most  sure,  and  trusts  not  himself  to 
unknown  paths.  Wisdom  is  higher 
than  prudence,  for  it  has  truth  for  its 
object,  while  prudence  proposes  hap- 
piness. WisQom  is  reason  made  per- 
fect by  knowledge.  Prudence  is  n^ht 
reason  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  therefore  comes  largely  firom  ex- 
perience of  life.  Wisdom  is  theo- 
retical, prudence  practical.  Of  all 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  wisdom  is 
the  highes^  and  prudence  the  most 
useful.  Wisdom  is  not  properly  a 
yirtue,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  Drought 
to  bear  upon  morals.  Prudence  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  sharing  its 
place  with  temperance,  justice,  and 
rectitude.  Wisdom  shows  generally 
the  end  and  the  way.  Prudence,  with 
its  practical  knowledge  and  experi- 
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•nee,  will  ofteo  point  out  ways  with 
whioh  wifdom  doM  not  happen  to  be 
cognisant  Wiadom  enlig^ntened  by 
knowledge  dictates  true  precepts. 
Prudence  aided  by  experience  reoom- 
mends  reasonable  rules.  Wisdom 
takes  big[h  and  broad  riews,  prudence 
deids  with  details  of  conduct  and 
counts  its  steps.  The  one  thinks  well, 
the  other  acts  well.  It  was  this  wis- 
dom that  Solomon  asked  from  on  high. 
And  so  wisdom  guides  while  prudence 
cautions.  It  may  be  said  that  wisdom 
contains  prudence  ss  a  part  of  itself. 
One  cannot  be  wise  without  being 
prudent,  but  one  may  be  after  a  sort 
prudent  without  being  wise.  So  we 
speak  of  the  Almifh^  as  perfectly 
wise,  not  prudent ;  for  they  are  strong 
who  are  wise,  but  the  weak  may  be 
prudent.  Yet  though  prudence  is 
only  a  part  of  wisdom,  wisdom  is  with- 
out it  worse  than  imperfect.  Pru- 
dence is  wisdom's  practical  safeguard. 

WISH.    Desiri. 

In  Wish  (A.  8.  trtfcoa,  to  wishj  to 
adopt)  the  feeling  is  gentler,  and  the 
object  more  remote. 

In  Dbsirb  (Fr.  d^str,  Lat.  d^tide- 
Hum)  the  feeling  is  more  esj^r,  and 
the  object  more  at  hand.  Wishes  are 
at  most  warm  and  strong.  Desires 
may  be  impetuous  and  ungovemable. 
In  expressing  one's  feelings  toward 
others  orer  wnom  we  hare  authority, 
it  is  a  much  milder  form  of  command 
to  say,  "  I  wish  you  to  do  this,"  than 
to  say,  **  I  desire  you  to  do  this," 
though  the  feeling  prompting  the  in- 
junction mar  be  the  same.  Theformer 
IS  the  gentler,  the  latter  the  more 
authoritatiye  mode  of  speech.  Besire 
errs  on  the  side  of  a  want  of  regulation, 
wishes  on  the  side  of  misapprehension 
of  good  and  of  undue  number. 

«'  A  wuH  if  tax  iaaetlTe  dmro.  It  it  the 
remit  <rf  that  kugiag  after  heppiiieie  eo  b»- 
toral  to  mma  in  euee  where  no  ezpeota- 
tioaa  can  be  fanned,  no  effcole  can  be 
made.**— C0G.iX. 

"  Desire  Infloential  to  aetioo  may  be  de- 
fined that  uneasy  aeneatlon  eaeitM  In  the 
mind  bj  the  Tiew  oar  bj  the  eontemplation 
of  any  dedrable  frood  which  is  not  m  ovr 
posMsaioa,  which  we  are  aolioitoas  to  ob- 
tain, and  of  whieh  the  attainment  uppears 
at  least  poMible."— /M. 


STNONYHS  [wish) 

WITNESS.    DsFONBVT. 

The  WrrNESs  (A.  S.  wiAisi,  hnot^ 
i0(^e,  t$9timony)  is  he  who  knows 
from  personal  perception  or  observa- 
tion, and,  in  an  extended  sense,  a 
person  who  for  legal  purposes  attests 
generally;  while  Depokbnt  (Lat. 
diponht,  to  lay  down ;  and,  afterwards, 
to  bear  witneu)  is  one  who  gires  his 
eridence  in  a  court  of  law.  Emy 
deponent  is  a  witness ;  but  erery  wit- 
ness is  not  a  deponent,  as,  for  in- 
stance, he  who  witnesses  the  signing 
of  a  dtocument.  Witness  is  the  ge- 
neric, Dbponbnt  the  specific  and  tech- 
nical term.  In  law  the  deponent  is 
one  who  gires  written  testimony  un- 
der oath,  which  is  called  a  depoeUioHf 
to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  a  case  before 
a  court  of  justice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  affiant  who  makes  an  sfidarit 
or  declaration  under  oath  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  statempnt. 

"There   is  satialkctory  erldenee    that 
many  professing  to  be  original  witneetet  of 
the  Christian  mirades  puiwd  their  liTes  in 
labours,  dangers,  andsimerings,  Tolantazily 
andergone  in  attestatioa  of  the  aeeonnts 
which  they  delirered,  and  solely  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  their  belief  in  the  tmth  of  those 
aoeonnts,  and  that  they  also  submitted  firem 
the  same  motires  to  new  rales  of  condnct^** 
— Palbt. 
*'  The  pleader  having  Bpdke  his  best. 
Had  witness  reedy  to  attest. 
Who  fairly  eonid  on  oath  depose. 
When  qaestion  on  the  fart  arose. 
That  cTery  article  was  trae ; 
No  farther  these  depotunts  knew." 

Swift. 


WOOD.  Forest.  Grove.  Brass. 
Thicket.    Copse. 

A  space  of  ground  corered  by  trees 
is  the  idea  common  to  these  tenns; 
but  a  Wooo  (A.  S.  wudu)  is  smaller 
than  a  Forest  (Fr./orft,  Lat/)»rvstts, 
uneneUmd  wMUand;  eee  Brachbt's 
account)^more  cared  for  and  oulti- 
vated.  The  wood  is  near  human 
dwellings  and  often  visited.  It  is 
traversed  by  frecjuent  footsteps.  It 
is  bright  with  wild  ibwers,  and  re- 
sounds to  the  songs  of  birds.  The 
forest  is  wild,  remote,  and  unfiuniliar, 
perhaps  impenetrable,  little  trodden 
by  human  feet,  the  resort  of  the 
hunter,  the  haoBt  of  wild  animals. 
In  its  original  meaning  the  forest  did 


[wrath] 

not  necessarily  implj  trees,  though 
trees  naturaUy  grew  m  most  unculti- 
vated solitudes.  The  term  forest 
meant  a  space  of  g^round  kept  for  the 
chase,  and  belongmg  to  the  king  or  a 
noble,  and  subject  to  peculiar  laws. 

The  Grove  (A.  S.grdf),  connected 
with  the  yerb  grave  tLndgroove^  is  ety- 
mologically  a  place  cut  out  among 
trecA.  The  grore  differs  from  the 
wood  and  the  forest.  It  is  commouly 
freauented.  Its  trees  are  cultivatea 
to  tneir  fiiU  height,  and  it  is  cleared 
of  all  underwood.  It  was  of  old  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  some  deitj,  or 
was  a  shady  retreat  of  students  and 
philosophers. 

WORK.    Labour.    Toil. 

Work  (A.  S.  toeore,  uorky  labour) 
is  the  generic  term.  It  may  be  hard 
or  light. 

Labour  (Lat.  lUhbrem)  is  hard 
work. 

Toil  (0.  Dn^tuyl,  laboury  connected 
with  ti'J,  A.  8.  tilian)  is  grievous 
work. 

WORLDLY.      Secular.      Tem- 

PORAL. 

Worldly  (A.  S.  vBoruld-lie)  means 
relating  to  the  world,  especially  rela- 
ting to  this  world  or  life  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  life  to  come ;  as  worldly 
pleasures,  affections,  maxims,  actions, 
and  the  like. 

Secular  (Lat.  tecniaris ;  ««cHium, 
the  age  or  fashion)  means  relating  to 
the  world,  in  the  sense  of  worldly 
fashions,  habits,  or  modes  of  living. 

Temporal  (Lat.  templiralit,  tempu*f 
time)  means,  literally,  lasting  for  a 
time,  as  distinguished  from  eternal. 
In  common  parlance^  Worliily  is  op- 
posed to  heavenly ;  Temporal,  to  eter- 
nal ;  Secular,  to  ecclesiastical  or  reli- 
gious. Secular  is  morally  an  indiffe- 
rent term.  The  same  may  commonly 
be  said  of  Temporal;  but  Worldly 
has  generally  a  bad  sense,  as  a  worldly 
spirit  is  one  which  is  imbued  by  sordid 
principles  of  gain,  and  is  wanting  in 
nigh-mindedness  or  purity  of  motive. 
The  Upper  House  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  consists  of  Lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal.    The  office  of  a 
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clergyman  is  ecclesiastical;  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  itself  secular,  though 
the  two  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
person. 

"  When  we  hmrt  ealled  off  our  thooghts 
from  icorldfy  pnrsnito  and  engE^ment*, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  are  we  at  hberty  to 
fix  them  on  the  beet,  the  moet  deserving 
and  desirable  of  objects,  Ood."— Attsr- 
BURT. 

*'  For  it  is  to  be  considered  that  men  of  a 
secular  life  and  conrersation  are  itenerally 
so  engaged  in  the  business  and  affairs  of 
this  wurld,  that  they  very  rarely  acquire 
skill  enough  in  religion  to  conduct  them- 
selTes  safely  to  heaven  through  all  those 
difficulties  and  temptations  that  lie  in  their 
way/' — SooTT,  Christian  Ufe, 

"  This  act 
Shan  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his 

strength. 
Defeating  Sm  and  Death,  his  two  main 

aims. 
And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  vie- 

tox's  heel. 
Or  them  whom  He  redeems.**    MiLTOir. 

WRATH.  Anger.  Choler.  Ire. 
Raob. 

An  impatience  and  disturbance  of 
spirit  against  others  is  characteristic 
of  these  terms.  Wrath  (A.  S.  ii^rc^, 
wrath)  is  commonly  connected  with 
a  proud,  yindictive,  or  imperious  na- 
ture. We  speak  of  the  wrath  of 
kings  and  mighty  men,  and  so  the 
term  hardly  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  idea  ot  ang^  in  inferior  mortals. 
We  speak  especially  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty.  The  term  Wrath,  un- 
like Anger,  is  inapplicable  to  the  pas- 
sions of  inferior  animals.  Wratn  is 
yiolent  and  continuous  anger,  aecom- 

ried  b]^  yindictiveness,  or,  at  leasts 
a  desire  of  inflicting  punishment 
upon  its  object. 

"  A  revenger  to  execute  u^ath  upon  hfan 
that  doeth  triV*—E>iglisk  Bible. 

Anger,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
angoreMy  eompreuion  of  the  neck,  from 
angere,  to  choke,  Gr.  iyxii*,  to  press 
tightty)y  is  the  term  to  express  the 
common  feeling  of  men,  who  are 
ready  to  feel  keen  displeasure  f  gainst 
wrong,  real  or  supposed,  whether  in 
the  case  of  others  or  themselves. 
Anger  may  be  selfish  or  disinterested. 

"  Anger  is  the  strong  passion  or  emotion 
impressed  or  excited  by  a  sense  of  injury 
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nctirti  w  in  eintemplfttion,  that  la,  bj  th« 
ideftof  loinethmff  of  »  pernieioiuiuitarv  and 
tendeney  being  done  or  intended  in  tIoI*- 
tion  of  lOBie  soppoeed  obligntion  to  n  coo- 
tnry  oondnet."— CoOAlf. 

Choler  (Fr.  colertf  Lat.  eUiSra, 
hiU;  from  Gr.  x^^^f  *^  eholera) 
denotes  the  constitutional  ttmct  of 
anger,  or  the  feeling  a»  it  affects  the 
firame,  geatures,  and  counteiAnoe  of 
men.  The  choleric  is  quick  to  Ang  br, 
bj  force  of  natural  temperament. 

"  Hi*  eonstitotion,  indeed,  inclined  him  to 
be  cAoUrie;  bnt  he  gained  ao  perfect  an 
■eeendant  over  his  paeeion  that  it  never 
appeared,  except  ■umetimee  in  hie  coonte- 
nance  upon  a  very  high  provocation.'* — 
BoTLB. 

Irb  (Lat.  tra)  may  be  taken  u  some- 
times a  poetic  equivalent  of  Anobr. 
But  anger  ia  more  se  were  and  enduring; 
ire,  more  explosive,  less  reasoning, 
pretending  leas  of  cause  and  ground 
of  offence. 

"  Breaches  thromrh  which  the  wrath  of 
an  ir«/u/ jndge  may  hereafter  break  in  upon 
u."— BoUTH. 

Rage  (Fr.  rage,  Lat.  ritbiei)  is  a 
Tehement,  ungovernable  ebullition  of 
ang^  akin  to  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
ease, breaking  forth  into  eztravagant 
expressions  and  violence  of  demean- 
our. Wrath  may  be  justifiable,  and 
anger  may  be  just ;  but  rage  is  a  dis- 
temper of'^the  soul  to  be  regarded  only 
with  abhorrence. 

*'  Anger,  in  the  exeeti  of  its  vtolenee, 
when  it  k  exoited  to  a  degree  of  tnnmj,  so 
that  the  mind  has  totally  lost  self-com- 
mand, when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  ao- 
tioni  extravagant  and  atrocioos,  is  termed 
fn^."— CoOAH. 

WREATH.  Garland.   Chaplet. 

Wreath  (A.  S.wnedh)  is  anything 
continuously  twisted  into  substantiau 
form  or  which  wears  such  an  appear- 
anoe,  as  a  wreath  of  vapour  or  of 
flowers. 

The  Garland  (0.  Fr.  garlande)  is 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  fea- 
thers. 

Chaplet  (0.  Fr.  ehap§lety  a  little 
head-drett)  is  a  garland  or  wreath  to 
be  «rorn  on  the  head.  The  chaplet  is 
placed  on  the  person  or  a  statue.  The 
earland  is  commonly  carried  in  the 
nand,  and  the  wreath  deposited  for 
decoration  or  commemoration  in  some 
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particular  locality,  or  suspended  upon 
object. 


WRENCH.    Wrest.    Wring. 

Wrbkch  (A.  S.  wrenean)  denotSR 
the  combination,  in  the  exercise  of 
force,  of  pulling  and  twisting. 

Wrest  (A.  S.torcftan)  denotes  the 
same  thing,  but  superadds  the  idea  of 
disengagement.  A  thing  is  commonly 
said  to  be  wrenched  out,  and  wre»te2l 
away,  the  action  of  wresting  originat- 
ing in  a  desire  to  twist  the  thing  out 
of  some  position  or  possession  in  which 
it  is  held. 

Wring  (A.  S.  wingan)  denotes 
the  exercise  of  a  force  by  twisting, 
which  does  not  pass  beyond  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thing  or  substance  twisted ; 
as  to  wring  one's  hands,  to  wring  a 
wet  doth.  To  wring  and  to  wrench 
may  be  the  work  of  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  wrest,  always  of  design.  The 
two  former  are  only  used  in  physical 
and  analogous  senses.  To  wrest  has 
also  the  moral  meaning  of  distort,  as 
by  violent  twisting  to  misinterpret 
words. 

WRITER.  Penman.  Al'tbor. 
Scribe. 

Of  these,  the  most  generic  is  Wri- 
ter, meaning  one  who  writes,  whether 
by  writing  m  meant  literary  composi- 
tion or  the  mere  formation  of  letters 
by  the  pen,  or  any  similar  process 
(A.  S.  trrtton). 

Penman  is  a  man  who  handles  a 
pen  (Lat.  pennoy  a  feather),  and  pro- 
perly means  one  skilled  in  the  tise  of 
the  pen  mechanically — a  master  of 
caligraphy. 

Author  (Lat.  auetor)  is  one  whose 
pen  or  writing  is  the  medium  of  ori- 
gins! thoughts.  The  term  has  a 
familiar  and  a  more  dig^nified  mean- 
ing. A  writer  of  a  letter  is  not  termed 
technically  an  author,  unless  the  letter 
passed  into  a  literary  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  wrote  the  letter 
might  be  called,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  the  author  of  it,  if  its 
contents  were  canrassed. 

ScRiBB  (Lat.  eeribtre^  to  write)  is  a 
professional  writer  officially  and  pub- 
licly appointed,  or  ezercismg  the  art 
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of  tranBcribing  or  writing  from  dicta- 
tion as  a  trade.  The  office  belongs  to 
ancient  times  and  foreign  countriei, 
rather  than  to  ounelres. 

V  The  crociflzion  of  Christ  under  Pontius 
Pilate  18  related  br  Taettns,  and  diren  of 
the  mostremarinble  eireiimstaaces  attend- 
ing  it,  ioch  a*  the  earthquake  and  miraea- 
loos  darfcneee,  were  zecerded  in  the  pnblio 
Boman  regiaten,  commonly  appealed  to  hj 
the  first  Christian  writers,  as  what  ooold 
not  be  denied  by  the  adversaries  them- 
selves." — Clxbkb. 

"  Sanderson  calls  him  a  common  penman, 
who  penciled  the  dialogne  (probably  the 
decalogiie)  in  the  Dnteh  Charch,  London, 
bis  first  rise  of  preferment."— Walpolje, 
Anecdotea  of  Paxnttng, 

"  An  authorleu  pamphlet."— Fciuni. 

"  Scribe  was  a  name  which,  among  the 
Jews,  was  applied  to  two  sorts  of  officers : 
I.  To  a  civil ;  and  so  it  signifies  a  notanr  or, 
in  a  large  sense,  any  one  emi^oyed  to  draw 
up  deeds  and  writings.  2.  This  name  ktUm 
signifies  a  church  officer,  one  skilful  and 
conversant  in  the  law  to  interpret  and  ez- 
I^ain  it."— South. 


YIELD.    SoBMiT. 

To  Yield  (A.  S.  getdan,  to  pat/, 
yitid)  is  to  surrender  one's  self  in  con- 
sequence of  external  pressure — 

<■  I  was  not  bom  to  yieidy  thoa  haughty 
Scot." 
It  differs  somewhat  from  Submit.  At 
least  Milton  makes  a  distinctioa : 
«<  And  courage  never  to  stUmtU  or  yield,** 
To  Yield  is  less  Toluntary  than  to 
Submit.  We  yield  when  our  force  has 
been  yainly  exerted  against  force 
which  has  prored  superior  to  our  own. 
We  sometimes  submit  because  it  is 
prudent,  or  not  altogether  uncon^ 
nialy  or  because  we  recognize  superior 
authority.  I  yield  because  I  am  com- 
pelled ;  I  choose  whether  I  will  sub- 
mit or  not.  Yielding  is  therefore 
final  and  complete.  It  is  possible  that 
aubmiaaion  may  be  partial.  In  yield- 
ingy  the  characteristic  idea  is  the 
mastery  over  one*sown  will ;  in  sub- 
mission, the  placing  one's  self  at  the 
wOl  of  another.    It  is  true  that  we 


may  yield  to  moral  as  well  as  to  phy- 
sical force,  aa  we  may  yield  to  en- 
treaty ;  stiU  it  is  alwaya  force  to  which 
we  yield.  One  jrields  after  a  struggle, 
one  may  submit  without  resistance. 

YOUNG.       JUTXNILE.       PUERILK. 

Youthful. 

Young  (Lat.  j\Mtni$)  denotes  the 
age  ofyouth ;  the  rest  its  characteris- 
tics. /uvEMiLB  denotes  the  character 
ofyouth  in  regard  to  its  tendencies, 
training,  pursuits, and  the  like;  Pue- 
rile ( Lat.  jiuer,  a  hoy),  the  character 
of  such  actions  or  thoughts  as  sayour 
ofyouth  in  grown-up  persons,  whose 
iudgment  and  tastes  are  presumed  to 
De  mature.  Youthful,  on  the  other 
hand,  denotes  the  normal  character  of 
youth,  and  expresses  the  quality  which 
rightly  and  naturally  belongs  to  the 
perioa  ofyouth,  and  may  be  expected 
to  manifest  itself  in  connexion  with 
the  earlier  times  of  human  life.  Youko 
is  simply  opposed  to  old. 

"  I  have  been  yonng,  and  now  am  old  ; 
ret  never  saw  I  the  riahteoos  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread."- .fi^/uA 
Jt^alnu. 

'<  Here  (in  « Romeo  and  Jnliet ')  is  one  of 
the  few  attempts  of  Shakespeare  to  exhibit 
the  c<^nversation  of  gentlemen,  to  represent 
the  airy  sprightliness  of  Juvenile  eleganoe." 
— JoHHSoir. 

"  'Tis  sore  a  practice  that  savonrs  mneh 
of  pedantry,  a  reserve  ot  puerility  we  have 
not  shaken  off  from  school."— BitowH, 
Vulgar  JErrort. 

'*  Is  she  not  more  than  painting  ean  ex- 
press. 
Or  yo^Uhful  poets  fancy  when  they  lore  P  * 
Rows. 


Z. 

ZEAL.    Ardour.    Fervour. 

Zeal,  in  reference  to  these  other 
synonyms,  is  specific,  while  they  are 
characteristic  or  habitual.  Zeal  (Fr. 
seto,  Gr.  ^»c)  ia  passionate  ardour 
in  fayour  of  a  person  or  a  cause. 

Ardour  (Lat.  ardor ;  ardere,  to  bum  ) 
is  simply  warmth  or  heat  of  passion 
in  loye,  pursuit,  or  exertion. 

FsRyouR  (Lat./«n»r  ;/er»ere,  to  be 
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hitt)  clenotM  tlie  eonntitutiunal  state 
or  tempenunent  of  indiviilualK.  We 
apeRk  of  the  fervour  of  passion,  decla- 
mation, supplication,  <le«ire,  aa  lie- 
momtrativ§  of  warmth.  Ardour  ia 
more  deeply  seated ;  aa  ardent  friend- 
ship, love,  seal,  devotedness.  **  The 
ardour  of  his  friendship  prompted  the 
fervour  with  which  he  spoke. ' 

"  There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more 
deeeire  themselves  than  in  whnt  the  world 


mils  smL     There  ve  so  mna^r  pMrion» 
which  hide  themseWes  nnder  it,  and  mo 
many  mieehielii  arising  firom  it,  that  some- 
hare  gone  so  for  as  to  saj  it  wonld  have- 
heen  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had 
never  been  reckoned  in  the  eatalogne  ot 
Tirtncs."— ^paetocor. 
"  All  martial  ftre  herself,  in  erery  breaat 
She  kindled  ardomrt  infinite,  and  stnaigtb* 
For  ceaselem  fight  iafnsed  into  them  aU." 

COWPXR. 

**  Wiag*d  with  the/nromr  of  her  lore. 
BtLAM.] 
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Abandon,  1 
Abandoned,  3 
Abase,  4 
Abasement,  6 
Abash,  7 
Abate,  lessen,  7 
^—  gubtide,  707 
Abatement,  S04 
Abb^,  f76 
Abbreviate,  16 
Abdicate,  664 
Abduction,  23 
Aberrant,  8 
Aberration,  555 
Abettor,  9 
Abeyance,  350 
Abhor,  10 
Abide,  10 
Ability,  11 
Abject,  basif  149 

iiMan,  56« 

Abjure,  13 
Abnegation,  314 
Abnormal,  8 
Abode,  470 
Abolish,  14 
Abominable,  404 
Abominate,  10 
Abori^na),  515 
Abortive,  517 
Abound,  716 
Above,  15,  598 
Abridge,  16 
Abridgment,  16 
Abrogate,  14 
Abrupt,  17 
Abscond,  651 
Absent,  18 
Absolute,  19 
Absolution,  20,  658 
Absolve,  tl 


Absorb,  496 
Absorbed,  18 
Abstain,  St 
Abstenuous,  23 
Abstinence,  22 
Abstinent,  23 
Abstract,  abridgmenty  16 

to  distinguuhf  345 

Abstracted,  18 
Abstraction,    abduction , 
23 

estrangement^  394 

Abstruse,  24 
Absurd,  24 
Abundant,  279 
Abuse,  misuse,  26 

invectivef  532 

Abusive,  677 
Academy,  26 
Accede,  27 
Accelerate,  28 
Accent,  30 
Access,  32 
Accessible,  72 
Accession,  512 
Accessory,  9 
Accept,  30 
Acceptable,  31 
Acceptance,  31 
Acceptation,  31 
Aociaent,  casvaliy,  32 

ehance,  218 

quality,  638 

Accidental,  210 
Acclamation,  238 
Accommodate,  61 
Accommodating,  236 
Accompany,  34 
Accompaniment,  33 
Accomplice,  9 
Accomplish,  34 
Accomplishments,  48 
Accord,  bJ 


Accordance,  564 
Accordant.  268 
Accordingly,  266 
Accost,  36 
Account,  bill,  37 
—  narrative,  37 

considerationy  267 

importance,  505 

sake,  673 

Accountable,  39 
Accredit,  41 
Accrue,  44 
Accumulate,  477 
Accurate,  395 
Accuse,  222 
Accustom,  43 
Acerbity,  48 
Achieve,  aecomplisn,  34 

Jinish,  43 

Achievement,  410 
Acid,  44 
Acknowledge,  own,  44 

recognise,  653 

Acquaint,  519 
Acquaintance,  45 
Acquiesce,  27 
Acquire,  46 
Acquirement,  47 
Acquirements,  48 
Acquisition,  47 
Acquisitive,  465 
Acquisitiveness,  361 
Acquit,  21 
Acquittal,  336 
Acrid,  44 
Acrimony,  48 
Act,  action,  49 

to  do,  348 

to  operate,  594 

Action,  an  act,  49 

gesture,  50 

battle,  152 

Active,  bumf^  195 
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Aetire,  diligent,  3S9 
ActiTity,  altrtneu,  86 

fturgjf,  579 

Actor,  50 
Actual,  50 
Actoate,  53 
Acute,  54 
Ada^e,  641 
Adapt,  to  adjust f  61 

to  fit,  435 

Add,  55 
Addict,  ^t66 
Addition,  512 
AddrcM,  to  aceott,  36 

tpMeh,  56 

dextenty,  5t3 

directum,  331 

Adduce,  57 
Adequate,  58 
Adhere,  iU 
Adherence,  60 
Adherent,  60 
Adhesion,  60 
AdheiiTe,  61 
Adjacent,  f73 
Aajective,  387 
Adjoining,  ?73 
Adjourn,  640 
Adjudge,  l;)8 
Adjunct,  33 
Adjure,  263 
Adjufft,  61 
Administer,  709 
Administration,  ft3 
Admirable,  6f 
Admissible,  63 
Admission,  63 
Admit,  to  receive,  63 
—^  to  allow,  63 
Admittance,  63 
Admonish,  64 
Adopt,  65 
Adore,  65 
Adorn,  66 
Adroit,  6T 
Adroitness,  323 
Adscititions,  122 
Adulation,  437 
Adulterated,  281 
Advance,  to  addnee,  57 

to  proceed,  631 

to  promote,  635 

Advancement,  636 
Advantage,  68 
Advent,  69 
Adventitious,  122 
Adventure,  69 
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Adventurous,  69 
Adversarjr,  379 
Adverse,  eontrarit,  70 

reluetan\^  6o7 

Adversity,  71 
Advert,  91 
Advertence,  91 
Advertise,  71 
Advice,  71 
Adviae,  to  adtMnitih,  64 

te  inform,  519 

Advisedly,  72 
Advocate,  617 
A&ble,  72 
Affair,  73 
Affiect,  concern,  73 

to  oisame,  74 

Affecting,  606 
Affection,  127 
Affectionate,  75 
Affiance,  belief,  161 
—  dependence,  314 
Affinity,  75 
Aflinn,  125 
Affix,  76 
Affliction,  77 
Affluence,  740 
Afford,  to  allow,  91 

to  yield,  78 

Affray, '645 
Affront,  526 
Afraid,  721 
After,  79 
Age,  295 
Aged,  591 
Agent,  417 
Aggrandisement,  636 
Aggravate,  400 
Aggregate,  723 
Aggressor,  80 
Aggrieve,  annoy,  100 

eiasperate,  400 

Agility,  86 
Agitate,  682 
Agitation,  80 
Agony,  601 
Agree,  to  attent,  27 

accord,  80 

Agpreeable,  81 
Agreement,  82 
Agriculturist,  425 
Aid,  n.,  481 

v.,  481 

Ailment,  338 
Aim,  83 
Air,  manner,  83 
atmofpkere,  85 


Air,  ekcnraeter,  220 
Alacrity,  86 
Alarm,  n.,  85 

r.,449 

Alertness,  86 
Alien,  441 

Alienation,  eetrangemenl, 
394 

fiuuffisii,  555 

Alike,  387 
AU,87 
Allay,  106 
AUege,  57 
Allegiance,  88 
Allegory,  414 
Alleviate,  106 
Alliance,  88 
Allied,  247 
AUot,90 
Allow,  to  admit,  63 

to  permit,  90 

to  bestow,  91 

Allude,  91 
Allure,  383 
Alluring,  130 
AUy,  260 
Almanack,  200 
Almost,  92 
Also,  92 
Alter,  219 
Alteration,  219 
Altercation,  645 
Alternative,  231 
Altitude,  370. 
Always,  continualbf,  92 

• ever,  395 

Amalgamate,  244 
Amalgamation,  256 
Amass,  477 
Amazement,  94 
Ambassador,  92 
Ambiguous,  93 
Ambition,  254 
Ambuscade,  94 
Ambush,  94 
Amenable,  accountable, 39 

docile,  348 

Amend,  93 
Amendment,  280 
Amends,  252 
Amiable,  95 
Amicable,  95 
Anu>unt,  723 
Ample,  spadout,  95 

eopunu,  279 

Amulet,  713 
Amusement,  96 


Analogous,  431 
Analogy,  97 
Analvms,  97 
Anathema,  290 
Anceators,  4>I0 
Ancient,  591 
Ancillaiy,  137 
Anecdote,  37 
Anger,  743 
Angle,  S80 
Angry,  605 
An^iah,  601 
Animadyert,  171 
Animal,  98 
Animate,  to  iwpire,  98 

to  cheer f  2tf  6 

to  excite^  403 

Animation,  99 
Animosity,  48 
Anoala,  485 
Annex,  55 
Annexed,  60 
Annotation,  589 
Announce,  99 
Annoy,  100 
Annoyance,  343 
Annul,  14 
Anomalona,  101 
Answer,  101 
Answerable^  39 
Antagonist,  379 
Antecedent  625 
Anterior,  6S5 
Antic^  102 
Anticipate,  629 
Antipathy,  474 
Antiquated,  591 
Anti(]ue,  591 
Anxiety,  694 
Apartment,  102 
Apathy,  514 
Ape,^0 
Ap^ture,  594 
Apex,  708 
Aphorism,  641 
Apology,  103 
Apophthegm,  641 
Apostate,  659 
Appal,  341 
Apparatus,  104 
Apparel,  355 
Apparent,  104 
Apparition,  454 
Appeal,  56 
Appear,  678 
Appearance,  106 
Appease,  106 
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Appellation,  577 
Append,  55 
Appendage,  33 
Appetite,  490 
Appkud,  623 
Applause,  106 
Application,  106 
Apply,  76 
Appomt,  to  aUoty  90 

to  eoHttitute,  270 

-^  to  nominate^  582 
Apportion,  90 
Apposite,  109 
Appraise,  109 
Appreciate,  109 
Apprehend^  110 
Apprehension,  alarm,  85 

Jjear,  427 

Apprise,  519 
Approach,  accest,  32 
— -  amroximatey  111 
Approbation,  111 
Appropriate,      suitable, 

111 
—  to  tutirp,  112 
Approval,  111 
Approve,  623 
Approximate,  111 
Apt,  ready,  112 

meet,  564 

Aptitude,  113 
Arbiter,  537 
Arbitrary,  19 
Arbitrator,  537 
Arbour,  113 
Architect,  190 
Archives,  113 
Ardent,  194 
Ardour,  yei-wmr,  431 

Ma^745 

Arduous,  113 
Argue,  to  debate,  299 

to  ihow,  685 

Argument,  114 
Arise,  to  atcend,  120 

to  flow,  4S8 

to  jfroeeed,  631 

Aristocracy,  114 
Armament,  489 
Armistioe,  115 
Arms,  115 
Army,  489 
Aroma,  444 
Arouse,  403 
Arraign,  222 
Arrange,  to  ad^utt,  61 
to  range,  648 
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Array,  355 
Arrest,  486 
Arrival,  69 
Arrive^  115,  249 
Arrogance,  115 
Arrogate^  112 
Art,  prqfetsion,  633 

knowledge,  540 

Artfiil,  117 
Article,  118 
Articles,  458 
Articulate,  636 
Artifice,  728 
Artificer,  120 
Artificial,  119 
Artist,  120 
Artizan,  120 
As,  266 
Ascend,  120 
Ascendancy,  empire,  121 

influence,  519 

Ascertain,  121 
Ascititious,  122 
Ascribe,  122 
Ashes,  1^2 
Ask,  request,  123 

inquire,  522 

Aspect,  appearance,  106 

view,  124 

Asperity,  48 
Aspersion,  20: 
Assail,  128 
Assailant,  80 
Assassinate,  53^. 
Assault,  v.,  128 

n.,  593 

Assemblage,  124 
Assemble,  248 
Assembly,  124 
Assent,  27 

affirm,  125 

Assert,  to  affirm,  125 

to  maintain,  557 

Assessment,  715 
Asseverate,  125 
Assiduous.  329 
Assign,  adduce^  57 

allot,  90 

Assist,  481 
Assistant,  126 
Associate,  251 
Association,  alliance,  88* 

society^  126 

Assortment,  220 
Assuage,  106 
Assume,  affect,  74 
— — >  appropriate,  112 
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Aasame,  presume y  697 
Assunince,  boldneu,  179 

hope,  488 

AatoDMhment,  710 
Afljrlum,  12T 
Atmoephere,  85 
Atom,  $04 
Atonement,  406 
Atrocious,  480 
Attach,  a^x,  76 

eonntety  264 

Attached,  60 
Attachment,  127 
Attack,  v.,  128 

Ti.,  593 

Attain,  46 
AtUinments,  48 
Attempt,  n.,  368 

v.,  729 

Attend,  hearken,  477 

accompany.  34 

Attention,  applicatiim, 

108 

COT*,  480 

Attentive,  129 
Attest,  738 
Attire,  355 
Attitude,  129 
Attractions,  130 
Attractive,  130 
Attribute,  ascribe,  122 

qualittt,  638 

Audacity,  179 
Augmentation,  612 
Augur,  131 
August,  460 
Auspicious,  133 
Austere,  681 
Austerity,  133 
Authentic,  135 
Author,  744 
Authoritative,  imperative, 

134 
—  atuhentic,  135 
Authority,  136 
Authorize,  137 
Auxiliary,  137 
Avail,  733 
Avarice,  131 
Avaricious,  581 
Avenge,  131 
Aver,  125 
Average,  137 
Averse,  adverse,  70 

reluctant,  657 

Aversion,  disgtut,  340 
hatred,  474 


Avidity,  361 
Avocation,  375 
Avoid,  391 
Avouch,  125 
Avow,  44 
Await,  407 
Awaken,  403 
Award,  138 
Aware,  138 
Awe,  85 
Awful,  352 
Awkwaid,  139 
Awry,  287 
Axiom,  641 
Asure,  139 


B 

Babble,  140 
Bad,  140 
Badge,  141 
Badly,  141 
Baffle,  142 
Balance,  143 
Balk,  333 
BaU,  143 
Band,  143 
Bane,  144 
Banish,  144 
Bank,  246 
Bankruptcy,  145 
Banquet,  146 
Banter,  147 
Barbarism,  642 
Barbarous,  147 
Bare,  mere,  148 

fuiked,  577 

Bargain,  82 
Barren,  148 
Barter,  149 
Base,  vile,  149 

foundation,  150 

Bashful,  151 
Basis,  150 
Bastard,  281 
BatUe,  152 
Bawling,  238 
Be,  406 
Beam,  153 
Hear,  ajford,  78 

suffer,  707 

Bearing,  83 
Beast,  98 
Beat,  stnke,  154 

drfeat,  154 

Beatification,  154 


Beatitude,  470 
Beautiful,  155 
Because,  266 
Become^  467 
Becoming,  156 
Beg,  123 
Beggar,  157 
Begin,  157 
Beginning,  157 
Beguile,  300 
Behaviour,  159 
Behind,  79 
Behold,  159 
Beholder,  697 
Belfry,  700 
Belief,  161 
Believe,  718 
Below,  731 
Bemoan,  162 
Bend,  548 
Beneath,  731 
Benediction,  163 
Benefaction,    donation^ 
163 

endowment,  STf 

Beneficent,  164 
Benefit,  68 
Benevolence,  165 
Benevolent,  164 
Benignity,  165 
Bent,  bia$y  166 

crooked,  287 

Benumbed,  723 
Bequeath,  167 
Bereave,  168 
Beseech,  123 
Besides,  also,  92 

except,  402 

moreover,  5''4 

Bestow,  allow,  91 

^w,  455 

Betimes,  361 
Betoken,  131 
Betray,  300 
Better,  507 
Beverage,  356 
Bewail,  162 
Bewilderment,  94 
Beyond,  above,  15 

over,  598 

Bias,  166 
Bid,  168 
Big,  169 
Bigot,  382 
Bin,  37 
Billow,  740 
Bind,  tie,  169 


Bind,  abligi,  170 
Bishop,  171 
Biting,  213  • 
Bitter,  44 
Blame.  171 
Blameleflfl,  5SS 
BUnch,  173 
Bland,  453 
Blandishment,  437 
Blank,  375 
Blast,  741 
Blaze.  435 
Bleach,  173 
Blemish,  174 
Blend,  261 
Blessedness,  470 
Blessing,  bentdietwnyi63 

—  happiness,  470 
Blind,  241 
Blink,  175 
Bliss,  470 
Blithe,  227 
Block,  175 
Blood-thirsty,  175 
Bloody,  175 
Bloom,  176 
Blossom,  176 
31ue,  139 
Blunder,  390 
Blunt,  245 
Board,  176 
Boast,  176 
Boatman,  177 
BodUy,  280 
Body,  177 
Boisterous,  177 
Bog.  569 

Bold,  178 
Boldness,  179 
Bombastic,  730 
Bondage,  207 
Boon^68 
Boorish,  233 
Booth,  180 
Booty,  614 
Border,  boundary,  1^ 

brinif  185 

Bore,  214 
Bough,  182 
Bound,  border,  180 

circumscribe,  233 

jump,  538 

Boundary,  180 
Boundless,    unbounded, 
182 

—  immense^  499 
Bountiful,  164 
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Bowels,  738 
Bower,  113 
Brace,  n.,  X82 
Brace,  v.,  182 
Brag,  176 
Brake,  742 
Branch,  182 
Brandish,  183 
Brave,  bold,  178 

challtnge,  217 

Brawl,  645 
Brawny,  701 
Breach,  183 
Break,  rend,  183 
^—  breach,  183 
Breaker,  740 
Breed.  184 
Breedmg,  366 
Breeae,  741 
Bribe,  707 
Brief,  683 
Bright,  184 
Brilliant,  184 
Brim,  185 
Bring,  186 
Brink,  185 
Briskness,  86 
Brittle,  187 
Broad,  187 
Broil,  645 
Broker,  417 
Brook,  188 
Bruise,  188 
Brutal,  147 
Brute,  98 
Buckler,  683 
Bud.  189 
Buffoon,  189 
Build,  189 
Builder,  190 
Building,  365 
Bulk,  190 
Bulky,  191 
Burden,  load,  191 

cargo,  209 

Burdensome,  191 
Burial,  192 
Burlesque,  192 
Burning,  194 
Bumiab,  195 
Burst,  183 
Bush,  195 
Business,  affair,  73 

employment,  375 

profession,  633 

Bustle,  472 
Busy,  19a 
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But,  489 
Butchery,  561 
Butt,  195 
Buxom,  227 
Buy,  196 
Byword,  641 


Cabal,  196 
Cabalisdcal,  576 
Cabin,  197 
Cajole,  197 
Calamity,  198 
Calculate,  199 
Calendar,  200 
Call,  bid,  168 

invoke,  200 

Callous,  585 
Callousness,  514 
Calm,  v.,  106 

n.,  201 

Calumny,  203 
Can,  562 
Cancel,  a6oiij^,  14 

efface,  367 

Candid,  478 
Canonization,  154 
Cant,  204 
Canrass,  217 
Capability,  11 
Capacious,  95 
Capacity,  11 
Capital,  230 
Caprice,  204 
Captious,  205 
Captivate,  206 
Captivity,  207 
Capture,  206 
Carcase,  177 
Cardinal,  230 
Care,  charge,  223 

heed,  480 

solieitnde,  694 

Careful,  213 

Careless,  inattentive,  b09 

Ustiess,  551 

Caress,  209 
Cargo,  209 
Caricature,  192 
Carping,  206 
Carnage,  561 
Carousal,  146 
Carriage,  209 
Carry,  186 
Case,  cause,  210 
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Case,  txamp/«,  398 

oeeumnee,  588 

Cuh,9t0 

Ctst,  eharaeUr^  t90 

thrmo,  720 

Ottaal,  210 
CMoalty^^S 
Catalogue,  211 
Cataatrophey  198 
Catch,  212 
Categorical,  409 
Cause,  cam,  210 

ertat€y  283 

rM«m,651 

Caustic,  213 
Caution,  64 
Cautious,  213 
Care,  214 
Cayern,  214 
Carilling,  205 
Cavity,  214 
Cease,  215 
Cede,  215 
Celebrate,  216 
Celebrated,  423 
Celerity,  646 
Celestial,  480 
Censorious,  205 
Censure,  171 
Ceremonial,  ^14 
Ceremonious,  444 
Ceremonv,  216 
CerUin,  50 
Certify,  584 
Cessation,  clom,  243 

intermittioHf  530 

Chafe,  217 
Chaffer,  149 
Chagrin,  736 
Challenge,  217 
Chamber,  102 
Champion,  218 
Chance,  oeeident,  218 

hapj)en,  470 

Change,  barter,  149 

variation,  219,  735 

tn  alter,  219 

vieittitude,  736 

Changeable,  511 
Changeableness,  204 
Chaplet,  744 
Character,  Utter,  220 
—  reputation,  220 

ftampj  220 

dispontion,  343 

Characteristic,  222 
Characterise,  316 
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Charge,  to  accute,  222 

€ars,  223 

tax,  715 

Charlatan,  224 
Charm,  206 
Charming,  310 
Charms,  130 
Chase,  224 
Chasm,  183 
Chasten,  225 
Chastise,  22.5 
Chastisement,  643 
Chastity,  225 
Chat,  140 
Chattels,  458 
Chatter,  140 
Cheat,  226 
Check,  665 
Cheer,  226 
Cheerful,  227 
Cherish,  229 
Chide,  171 
Chief,  main,  230 

leader,  4ir  6 

Chiefly,  230 
ChUdU,  231 
Chimerical,  231 
Choice,  231 
Choke,  232 
Choler,  743 
Choose,  233 
Chronicles,  485 
Churlish,  233 
Cinders,  122 
Circle,  596, 143 
Circuit,  orbit,  596 

roundy  670. 

Circulate,  638 
Circumscribe,  233 
Circumspect,  213 
Circumstance,   iituation^ 

235 
—  oecauon,  588 
Circumstantial,  236 
CircumTention,  446 
Cite,  bid,  168 

qitoU,  647 

CiTic,236 
Ciyil,  poHte,  236 

eivie,  236 

Civilisation,  289 
Claim,  237 
Clamorous,  553 
Clamour,  238 
Clandescme,  677 
Clash,  2:)9 
Clasp,  239 


Class,  240 
Classification,  M> 
Clsuse,  612 
Clean,  240 
Cleanly,  240 
Clear,  abeolm,  21 

apparent,  104 

krtght,  184 

to  explain,  241 

fair,  419 

Clearness,  611 
Cleaye,  241 
Clemency,  566 
Clench,  615 
Cleyer,  520 
Cleverness,  11 
Climb,  120 
Cloak,  241 
Clog,  242 
Clowter,  276 
Close,  n.,  243 

1».,433 

near,  579 

to  thut,  687 

aothe8,355 
Clothing,  355 
Clown,  607 
Qoy,  462 
Clumsy,  139 
Clutch,  212 
Coadjutor,  126 
Coalesce,  244 
Coarse,  245 
Coast,  246 
Coax,  197 
Coerce,  170 
Coeval,  246 
Cogent,  440 
CogiUtion,  718 
Cognate,  247 
Cognisance,  141 
Cohere,  244 
Coherent,  247 
Coin,  210 
Coincide,  80 
Cold,  247 
CoUate,  247 
Colleague,  251 
Collect,  248 
Collected,  201 
Collection,  124 
College,  26 
Colliuon,  239 
Colloquy,  277 
Colossal,  455 
Colour,  dye,  248 
Am,  490 


Colourable,  698. 
Column,  614 
ComUt,  152 
Combatant,  218 
Combination,  allianee,  88 

cabal,  196 

Combine,  264 
Combustion,  435 
Come,  115,  249 
Comedy,  192 
Comely,  249 
Comfort,  chefy  226 

pbamrey  617 

Comical,  556 
Command,  249 
Commanding,  134 
Commemorate,  216 
Commence,  157 
Commencement,  157 
Commend,  623 
Commendable,  546 
Commensurate,  adequate^ 
58 

coevaly  246 

Comment,  582 
Commentary,  582 
Commerce,  725 
Commercial,  250 
Commiseration,  566 
Commission,  41 
Commit,  intrust^  250 

perottraU,  251 

Commodious,  276 
Commodity,  458 
Common,  251 
Commonly,  447 
Commonwealth,  650 
Commotion,  262 
Communicate,  501 
Communication,  529 
Communion,  529 
Community,  126 
Compact,  agx«€meniy  82 

to/id,  694 

Companion,  251 
Company,  anem^fy,  124 

band^  143 

Comparatively,  252 
Compare,  247 
Compartment,  252 
Compass^  596 
Compassion,  -566 
Compatible,  268 
Compel,  170 
Compendium,  16 
Compensation,  252 
Competent,  oda^uafs,  58 
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Competent,  qHai^€dj64A 
Competition,  254 
Complain,  254 
Complaint,  338 
Complaisant,  236 
Complete,  tntirtj  384 

>niiA,  433 

Completion,  271 
Complex,  256 
Complexity,  255 
Compliant,  586 
Complication,  255 
Compliment,  437 
Comply,  27 
Component,  270 
Compose,  256 
Composed,  ealm,  201 

ledaU,  677 

Compositeness,  255 
Composition,  miifMrf, 

256 

frams,  445 

Compound,  complej,  256 

to  compote,  256 

Compoundmg,  255 
Comprehend,  apprehend, 

110 

comprue,  256 

Comprise,  256 
Compromise,  61 
Compunction,  660 
Compute,  199 
Comrade,  251 
Concavity,  214 
Conceal,  482 
Concealment,  677 
Concede,  215 
Conceited,  370 
Conoeive,  110 
Conception,  ^ncy,  421 

idea,  493 

Concern,  affair,  73 

affect,  73 

intertti,  530 

tolieitude,  694 

Concert,  concord,  259 

contrive,  275 

Conciliate,  258 
Concise,  sMcinct,  258 

iaeonie,  541 

—  precite,  625 

j*ort,  683 

Conclude,  433 
Conclusion,  cUm,  243 

inference,  518 

Conclusive,  259 
Concomitant.  33 
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Concord,  harmomf,  259 

melody,  564 

Concur,  80 
Concussion,  683 
Condemn,  171 
Condensed.  258 
Condescenaing,  72 
Condition,  article,  118 

state,  699 

Condolence,  566 
Condone,  404 
Conduce,  259 
Conduct,  hehaviour,  159 

to  direct,  330 

to  lead,  547 

Confabulation,  277 
Confederacy,  88 
Confederate,  260 
Confer,  455 
Conference,  277 
Confess,  44 
Confide,  250 
Confidence,  488 
Confidential,  420 
Confine,  border,  180 

eireumteribe,  233 

Confined,  578 
Confinement,  207 
Confirm,  corroborate,  260 

establish,  393 

Conflagration,  435 
Conflict,  260 
Conform,  27 
Conformation,  443 
Confound,  to  abash,  7 

to  confuse,  261 

Confront,  261 
Confuse,  to  abash,  7 

to  confound,  261 

Confused,  516 
Confusion,  262 
Confute,  263 
Congenial,  81 
Conglomeration,  256 
Conpatulate,  263 
Conjecture,  468 
Conjuncture,  crins,  287 

ocoMion,  588 

Conjure,  adjure,  263 
—  to  pray,  624 
Connect,  264 
Connexion,  529 
Conquer,  264 
Conqueror,  265 
Conquest,  736 
Consanguinity,  75 
Conscientious,  265 
3o 
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Conaeious,  158 
CoDaciouaneiA,  4f  8* 
Comecnte,  f  66 
Consent,  C7 
Conflequenoe,  importance, 

505 

infirtnetf  518 

result,  666 

Consequently,  f66 
Conseire,  486 
Consider,  563 
Considente,  civil,  996 

tKoughtfuly  719 

Consideration,  t67 
Considemtions,    obeerva- 

tione,  ^ter 

notes,  583 

Consi^,  250 
Consistent,  coherent,  247 

compatible,  268 

Console,  226 
Consonant,  268 
Conspicuous,  104 
Conspiracy,  196 
Constancy,  268 
Consternation,  alarm,  85 

surprite,  710 

Constituent,  270 
Constitute,  appoint,  270 

to  create,  283 

Constitution,  445 
Constrain,  170 
Construct,  189 
Construction,  365 
Consult,  270 
Consume,  270 
Consummation,  271 
Contact,  723 
Conta^on,  271 
Contain,  comprise,  256 

hold,  271 

Contaminate,  272 
Contemn.  676 
Contemplate,  behold,  159 
-^—  meditate,  563 
Contemporary,  246 
Contemptible,  615 
Contemptuous,  337 
Contend,  M  debate,  299 

to  strivi,  704 

Contention,  703 
Contentment,  273 
Contest,  260 
(>>ntiguous,  273 
Continence,  225 
Continency,  225 
Contingency,  32 


■  Contingent,  210 
I  Continual.  273 
'  Continually,  92 
I  Continuance,  274 

Continuation,  274 
:  Continue,  to  last,  544 
' to  persevere,  610 

Continuity,  274 

Continuous,  273 

Contract,  to  contract,  16 

~-™—  of^reement,  82 

to  shrink,  687 

Contracted,  578 

Contradict,  274 

Contrariety,  325 

Contrary,  70 

Contrast,  325 

Contravene,  7f6 

Contribute,  259 

Contrition,  660 

Contrirance,  407 

Contrive,  275 

Control,  charge,  223 

to  restrain,  665 

Controversy,  114 

Controvert,  275 

Contumacious,  585 

Contumely,  587 

Convene,  276 

Convenient,  276 

Convent,  276 

Conventional,  119 

Conversant,  277 

Conversation,  277 

Converse,  277 

Convert,  to  change^  219 

pivselyte,  278 

Convey,  186 

Convict  to  detect,  279 

criminal,  286 

Convince,  279 

Convivial,  693 

Convoke,  276 

Cool,  247 

Copious,  abundant,  279 

dijfuse,SfB 

Copiously,  544 

Copse,  742 

Copy,  example,  398 

to  imitate,  496 

to  transcribe,  726 

Cordial,  478 

Comer,  280 

Coronet.  323 

Corporal,  280 

Corporeal,  280 

Corpse,  177 


Corpulent,  701 
Correct,  to  amend,  93 

to  chasten,  225 

—  accurate,  395 
Correction,  280 
Correlative,  576 
Correspond,  713 
Corroborate,  260 
Corrupt,   to  contaminate^ 
272 

to  putrefy,  644 

to  seduce,  678 

Corruption,  315 
Coruscation,  436 
Cost,  280 
Costly,  625 
Costume,  355 
CotUge,  197 
Counsel,  71 
Count,  to  calculate,  199 

to  number,  585 

Countenance,/ac«,  416 

sanction,  673 

Counterfeit,  spurious,  281 

to  imitate,  496 

Country,  542 
Countrynum,  607 
Couple,  n.,  182 

V,,  182 

Courage,  734 
Courageous,  178 
Course,  current,  245, 282 

poiiog#,  604 

road,66» 

Court,  486 
Courteous,  72,  236 
Covenant,  82 
Cover,  482 
Covetous,  581 
Covetottsness,  131 
Coward,  282 
Coxcombical,  ^9 
Coy,  151 
Crack,  183 
Crafty,  117 
Crave,  124 
Craven,  282 
Crasiness,  555 
Create,  283 
Credit,  belief,  161 

character,  220 

Crew,  143 
Crime,  284 
Criminal,  adj,,  286 

n.,  286 

Criminate,  222 
Grisu,  287 
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Critfiriony  699 
Criticism,  287 
Crooked,  287 
Crom,448 
Crowd,  288 
Crown,  3f3 
Cruel,  147 
Crush,  188 
Cfy,  238 
Culmination,  708 
Culpable,  289 
Culprit,  286 
Cultivation,  289 
Culture,  289 
Cunning,  117 
Cupidity,  131 
Curb,  665 
Cure,  290 
Cnrious,^«truj0,  24 

iStquiiitwe,  523 

Current  course,  282 

stream,  703 

Curse,  290 

Cursory,  desultory^  291 

hasty,  473 

Curtail,  16 
Curred,  287 
Custody,  539 
Custom, /luAtffn,  291 

tax,  715 

Cycle,  596 


D. 

Daily,  293 
Dain^,  293 
Damage,  491 
Damp,  293 
Damsel,  294 
Dandyish,  439 
Danger,  294 
Dangerous,  295 
Dare,  ehaUengef  217 

venture,  295 

Daring,  178 

Dark,  295 

Dastard,  282 

Date,  295 

Daub,  296 

Daunt,  341 

Dead,  296 

Deadly,  297 

Dealing,  intereourse,  529 

trade,  725 

Dearth,  675 
Death,  297 


Debar,  298 
Debase,  4 
Debate,  299 
Debauch,  272 
DebiliUte,  380 
Decay,  300 
Decease,  297 
Deceit,  301 
Deceitful,  117 
Deceiye,  300 
Deceiver,  506 
Decency,  302 
Decent,  156 
Deception,  301 
Dedae,  to  determine,  302 

to  judge,  302 

Decision,  ^5 
Decisive,  259 
Declaim,  302 
Declare,  to  announce,  99 

to  prof  ess,  63S 

—  to  pronounce,  637 
Decline,  decay,  300 

to  refttse,  656 

Decorate,  66 
Decorum,  302 
Decoy,  383 
Decrease,  7 
Decree,  303 
Decry,  304 
Dedicate,  266 
Deduce,  316 
Deduction,    subtraction, 

304 

inference,  518 

Deed,  49 
Deface,  305 
Defalcation,  305 
Defamation.  203 
Defeat,  baffle,  142 

beat,  154 

Defect.  174 
Defection,  527 
Defective,  305 
Defence,  103 
Defend,  306 
Defender,  617 
Defer,  306 
Deference,  307 
Deficient,  305 
Defile,    to   contaminate, 

272 

^^g^f  308 

Definite,  dieterminaie,  308 

positive,  308 

Definition,  308 
Definitive,  308 


Deform,  305 
Deformity,  731 
Defraady  226 
Defiray,309 
Defunct,  296 
Defy,  217 
Degenerate,  321 
Degrade,  4 
Degree,  240 
Dejected,  671 
Dejection,  309 
Delay,  306 
Delegate,  to  accredit,  41 

representative,  66^ 

Deleterious,  584 
Deliberate,   to   consult, 
270 

to  debaU,  299 

Deliberately,  72 
Delicacy,  293 
Delicate,  309,  433 
Delicious,  310 
Delight,  206 
Delighted,  456 
Delightful,  310 
Delineation,  691 
Delinquent,  590 
Deliver,  rescue,  311 

surrender,  312 

pronounce,  312, 636 

Deliverance,  312 
Delivery,  312 
Delude,  300 
Deluge,  312 
Delusion,  301 
Demand,  claim,  237 

require,  663 

Demeanour,  air,  83 

behaviour,  159 

Demise,  bequeath,  167 

death,  297 

Demolinh,  313 
Demonstrate,  685 
Demur,  313 
Demurrer,  313 
Denial,  314 
Denomination,  577 
Denote,  688 
Denounce,  171 
Deny,  contradict,  274 

disavow,  333 

rrfuse,  656 

Department,  252 
Departure,  297 
Dependence,  314 
Depict,  316 
Deplore,  162 
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Deponent,  7Vt 
Deportment,  f09 
Depose,  4 
Deposit,  617 
Deposition,  GST 
Depravation,  315 
Deprayed,^ 
Depravity,  315 
Depreciate,  304 
Depredation,  669 
Depress^  4 
Depression,  309 
Deprive,  btnave,  168 

ifejur,  298 

Depth,  315 
Depute,  41 
Deputy,  amJbtModor,  9t 

rtprtMntcUwt^  G6t 

Derange,  315 
Derangement,  555 
Deride,  6er 
Derive,  316 
Derogate,  316 
Describe^  316 
Description,  2nf 
Descry,  317 
Desecration,  633 
Desert,  abandon,  1 

cfnoiate,  318 

mtritj  568 

Design,  purpoit,  317 

pUin^  616 

Designate,  558 
Designation,  577 
Designing,  117 
Desirable,  371 
Desire,  742 
Desist,  Hi 
Desolate,  318 
Desolation,  649 
Despair,  319 
Despatch,  28 
Desperate,  488 
Desperation,  319 
Despicable,  615 
Despondency,    d^tctian, 

dsipair,  319 

Despotic,  19 
Destination,  319 
Destine,  90 
Destiny,  destination,  319 

fate,  319 

DesUtute,  devoid^  320 

forlorn^  443 

Destitution,  623 
testroy,  ooimimm,  270 
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Destroy,  dnwlishy  313 
Destruction,  609 
Destructive,  320 
Desuetude,  321 
Desultory,  291 
Detach,  disengage^  339 

mparaUf  680 

Detail,  321 
DetaUs,  321 
DeUin,  486 
Detect,  eonvictj  279 

datcnfy  317 

Deter.  32i 
Deteriorate,  321 
Determinate,  308 
Determination,  664 
Determine,  to  decide,  302 

to  Judge,  302 

Detest,  10 
DetesUble,  404 
Detract,  316 
Detraction,  203 
Detriment,  ditadtantagt, 
332 

hurt,  491 

Detrimental,  584 
DevasUtion,  649 
Develop,  clear,  241 

unfold,  322 

Deviate,  739 
Device,  372 
Devise,  bequeath,  167 
— -coJitrttw,  275 
Devoid,  320 
Devolve,  4S 
Devote,  266 
Devout  322 
Dexterity,  323 
Dexterous,  67 
Diaden^  323 
Dialect,  544 
Dialogue,  277 
Dictate,  323 
Diction,  613 
Dictionary,  324 
Die,  to  decaif,  300 

to  expire,  408 

Diet,  324 

Difference,  variety,  325 

dissent,  343 

fuarrel,  645 

Different,  divers,  347 

unlike,  733 

Difficult,  113 
Difficulty,  326 
Diffidence,  327 
Diffident,  bashful,  151 


Diffident,  Umbf,  554 
Diffuse,  328 
Digest,  16 
Dignity,  loftiness,  328 

majesty,  556 

Digression,  386 
Dilate,  329 
Dilatoiy,  329 
Diligent,  329 
Dim,  295 
Dimensions,  560 
Diminish,  7 
Diminutive,  551 
Diocesan,  171 
Dire,  352 
Direct,  to  conduct,  330 

straight,  331 

Direction,  address,  331 

gttidt,  469 

Directly,  331 
DisabUity,  332 
Disadvantage,  332 
Disaffection,  332 
Disagreement,  difference, 

dissent,  343 

Disallow,  298 
Disappear,  734 
Disappoint,  333 
Disapprobation,  333 
Disapproval,  333 
Disaster,  198 
Disavow.  333 
DisbeUef,  334 
Discard,  334 
Discern,  317 
Discernment,  334 
Discharge,  defray,  309 

discard,  334 

acquittal,  336 

to  fulfil,  449 

Disciple,  €0 
Discipline,  225 
Disclahn,  333 
Disclose,  divulge,  336 

promulgate,  636 

Discompose,  142 
Disconcert,  142 
Disconnect,  680 
Discontinue,  215 
Discord,  703 
Discordant,  344 
Discourage,  321 
Discourse,  address,  56 
'  conversatum,  277 
Discover,  descry,  31** 
disclose,  336 


DnoaveTyJindy  432 
Disooyeiy,  337 
Discredit  337 
Discreet,  213 
Discretion,  334 
Diflcriminate,  345 
Diacrimination,  334 
Diacursiye,  338 
DJscuBBy  299 
Disdain,  frnde,  629 
—  Kinnf  676 
Disdainful,  337 
Disease,  338 
Diseased.  574 
Disembodied,  498 
Disengage,  339. 
Disentangle,  339 
Disfayour,  337 
Disfigure,  305 
Disfigurement,  731 
Disgrace,  to  ahasey  4 

ducredity  337 

Disguise,  339 
Disgust,  dulikty  340 

naiusa,  579 

Dishearten,  321 
Dishonest,  540 
Dishonour,  to  ahase^  4 

discredit^  337 

Disinclination,  340 
Disjoin,  680 
Dislike,  disgust,  310 

hate,  473 

Disloyalty,  332 
Dismal,  340 
Dismay,  341 
Dismiss,  334 
Disorder,  confusuniy  262 
to  deranMy  315 


Disown,  333 
Disparage,  304 
Disi>anty,  341 
Dispassionate,  342 
Dispatch,  472 
Dispel,  342 
Dispense,  342 
Disperse,  dispel^  342 

teatfTy  675 

Display,  685 
Displease,  589 
Displeasure,  343 
Dispose,  597 
Disposition,  Unty  166 

characteTy  343 

Disprove,  263 
Dispute,  controverty  275 
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Dispute,  dAatty  299 

quarrtly  645 

Disqualification,  332 
Disqualify,  298 
Disre|[ard,  580 
Dissatisfaction,  343 
Dissemble,  dij^uijs,  339 

feigiiy  429 

Dissembler,  493 
Disseminate,  638 
Dissent,  343 
Dissertation,  392 
Dissipate,  739 
Dissolute,  344 
Dissonant,  344 
Distant,  344 
Distaste,  340 
Distemper,  338 
Distend,  329 
Distinct,  104 
Distinction,  325 
Distinctive,  222 
Distin^ish,  descryy  317 

ducriminatty  345 

signaUuy  687 

Distinguished,  373 
Distract,  345 
Distracted,  18 
Distraction,  343 
Distress,  77 
Distribute,  342 
District,  346 
Distrust,  327 
Disturbance,  262 
Disuse,  321 
Diurnal,  293 
Dive,  346 
Diverge,  739 
Divers,  347 
Diversion,  96 
Diversity,  325 
Divert,  545 
Diverted,  18 
Divide,  680 
Divination,  468 
Divine,  heavenfy,  480 

sacredy  67i 

— ^—  a  theologiariy  718 
Diviner,  348 
Division,  603 
Divulge,  to  ditchuy  336 

to  promulgat$y  636 

Do,  348 
Docile,  348 
Doctrine,  348 
Document,  349 
Dogma,  348 
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Dogmatical,  609 
Dole,  349 
Doleful,  349 
Domestic,  350 
Domicile,  470 
Dominion,  autkorityy  136 

—  smptre,  375 

—  territory,  718 
Donation,  163 
Doom,  319 
Dormancy,  350 
Double-dealing,  359 
Doubt,  hesitationy  350 

uneertaintyy  731 

Doubtful,  350 
Dower,  351 

Doze,  692 

Drajr,351 

Dram,  351 

Drama.  351 

Drauglit,  abridgmgnty  16 

drinky  356 

Draw.  351 
Dreaa,  alamiy  85 

fear,  427 

Dreadful,  352 
Dream,  667 
Dreary,  340 
Dregs.  353 
Drench,  354 
Dress,  355 
Drift,  tendency,  356 

importy  504 

Drink,  356 
Droll,  356 
Droop,  357 
Drop,  357 
Dross,  353 
Drowsy,  358 
Drunkenness,  S58 
Dubious,  350 
Due,  715 
Dull,  disnuil,  MO 

stupidy  706 

Dumb,  358 
Dupe.  300 
Duplicity,  359 
Durable,  359 
Duration,  274 
Dutiful,  586 
Duty,  obUgationy  360 

—  officey  590 

—  iaxy  715 
DweU,  10 
Dye,  248 
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Each,  aUy  87 

every fS9!> 

Eager,  360 
Kagernew,  361 
Earlj,  361 
Earn,  46 
Earneat,  eager ,  S60 

pW^,  361,  617 

Earth,  542 
Eaae,  fuiet^  36% 

eaiinesij  36  J 

Easineia,  369 
Ebb.  300 
Eballition,  362 
Eccentric,  aberrant,  8 

un^uiaTf  363 

Economical,  364 
Ecataaj,366 
Edge,  185 
Edict,  303 
Edification,  366 
Edifice,  365 
Edocation.  366 
Educe,  366 
Efface,  367 
EfTect,  aeeemplUhy  34 

retultj  666 

Efiectire,  368 
Effect!,  458 
Effectaal,368 
Effeminate,  430 
Efferreacence,  362 
EfBcaciooa,  368 
Efficient,  368 
Effigy,  368 
Effort,  368 
EffifOnteiT.  179 
Egotiaticai,  370 
Elaborate,  434 
Elder,  370 
Elderly,  591 
Election,  231 
Elegant,  249 
Element,  630 
Eleyate,  549 
Eleration,  370 
Elicit,  366 
EUgible,  371 
Eliminate,  366 
Elocution,  371 
Eloquence,  371 
Elucidate,  408 
Elude,  391 
Emanate,  ^10,  438 
—  proeied,  631 


Emancipation,  371 
Embarraaa,  clof^  242 

perpUxy609 

Embelliah,  66 
Embers,  122 
Embesxlement,  305 
Emblem,  372 
Embnoe,  adopt,  65 

elasp,  239 

c«mprti0,  256 

Embiyo,  372 
Emend,  93 
Emerge,  534 
Emergency,  287 
Eminent,  373 
Emiaaary,  699 
Emit.  373 
Emolument,  451 
Emotion,  agitation^  80 

feeUng,  428 

Emphasiii,  30 
Empire,  aeeendaney,  121 

kingdom,  373 

reign,  374 

Empiric,  224 
Employ,  374 
Employment,  375 
Empower,  137 
Empty,  375 
Emulation,  254 
Enable,  137 
Enactment,  376 
Enchant,  206 
Enchanter,  556 
Endrcle,  233 
Encomium,  602 
Encompaaa,  233 
Encounter,  attack,  128 

oiurt,  593 

Encourage,  cheer,  226 

excite,  403 

promote,  635 

Encroach,  376 
Encumber,  242 
Encyclopaedia,  324 
End,  aim,  83 

ciMe,  243 

Jinith,  433 

Endeavour,  effort,  368 

to  try,  729 

to  strive,  704 

Endemic,  386 
Ending,  243 
Endleaa,  377 
Endow,  377 
Endowment,  377 
Endue,  377 


Endurance,  378 
Endure,  to  toit,  544 

to  suger,  707 

Enduring,  359 
Enemy,  ^9 
Energetic,  703 
Energy,  379 
Enervate,  380 
Enfeeble,  380 
Enforce,  380 
Engagement,  battle,  152 
— —  emptoyment,  375 

promise,  635 

Engaging,  130 
Engender,  184 
Engine,  555 
Enpoaaed,  18 
Enhancement,  512 
Enjoyment,  617 
Enlarre,  329 
Enlighten,  381 
Enliven,  226 
Enmity,  474 
Enormous,  490 
Enough,  58 
Enrapture,  206 
EnBUye,206 
Enanare,  384 
Enaue,  439 
Enaure,  381 
Entail,  503 
Entangle,  implicate,  382 

perplex,  609 

Enterpnae,  adventure,  69 

undertaking,  731 

Enterpriaing,  69 
Entertain,  &2 
Entertainment,    amuse^ 
ment,96 

banput,  146 

Enthuaiast,  382 
Entice,  383 
Entire,  384 
Entitled,  644 
£ntnnoe,384 
Entrap,  384 
Entreat,  123 
Entreaty,  612 
Entruat,  41 
Enucleate,  366 
Enumerate,  199 
Enunciation,  385 
Envioua,  385 
Environ,  233 
Envoy,  92 
Epicure,  386 
Epidemic,  386 


Epifode,  386 
Epistie,  387 
Epithet,  387 
Epitome,  16 
Episotio,  386 
Epoch,  29)5 
Equable,  387 
Equal,  even,  387 

equivatenty  389 

Equip,  709 
Equitable,  419 
Equity,  388 
Equivalent,  389 
Equivocal,  93 
Equiyocate,  389 
Era,  995 
Eradicate,  389 
Erase,  367 
Erect,  to  build,  189 

to  establish,  393 

to  lift,  549 

Err,  739 
Errand,  390 
Erratic,  8 
Error^  390 
Erudition,  540 
Eruption,  391 
Escape,  391 
Eschew,  391 
Escort^  34 
Especial.  696 
Especially,  330 
Espy,  317 
Essay,  effort,  368 

treatise,  39% 

Essence,  393 
Essentia],  579 
Establish,  393 
Esteem,  109 
Estimable,  95 
Estimate,  toappraue,  109 

tjca^u^te,  199 

Estranffement,  394 
Eternal,  377 
Eulogy,  608 
Evade,  391 
Even,  e<jual,  387 

smooth,  693 

Event,  236 
Eventual,  545 
Ever.  395 
Everlasting,  377 
Every,  all,  87 

each,  395 

Evidence,  637 
Evident,  104 
Evil,  bad,'140 
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Evil,  ill,  395 
Evince,  685 
Evoke,  209 
Evolve,  366 
Exact,  accurate,  395 

to  extort,  396 

Exaggeration,  397 
Exalt,  549 
Examination,  397 
Example,  398 
Exasperate,  400 
Excavation,  214 
Exceed,  401 
Excel.  401 
Excellence,  401 
Excellent,  62 
Except,  402 
Exceptional,  8 
Excess,  402 
Excessive,    immoderate, 

402 
—  inordinate,  522 
Exchange,  149 
Excite,  animate,  403 

auMken,  403 

Exclamation,  238 
Exclude,  296 
Exculpate,  21 
Excursion,  535 
Excuse,  apology,  103 

pardon,  404 

pretence,  628 

Execrable,  404 
Execration,  290 
Execute^  34 
Exemplification,  398 
Exemplify,  408 
Exempt,  446 
Exemption,  500 
Exercise,  405 
Exert,  405 
Exertion,  368 
Exhale,  373 
Exhaust,  351 
Exhibit.  685 
Exhibition,  684 
Exhilarate,  226 
Exhort,  405 
Exigency,  287 
Exite,  144 
Exist,  406 
Exonerate,  21 
ExorbiUnt,  522 
Expand,  329 
Expatriate,  144 
Expect,  407 
Expectancv,  350 
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Expeetation,  488 
Expedient,  recourse,  407 

fitjAffr 

Expedite,  28 
Expedition,  quiickn€»,  646 

undertaking,  731 

Expeditions,  329 
Expend,  698 
Expense,  280 
Experience,  368 
Experiment,  attempt,S6S 

trial,  408 

Experimental,  408 
Expert,  67 
Expiation,  406 
Expire,  408 
Explain,  clear,  241 

elucidate,  408 

Explanation,  308 
ExplanatoiT,  409 
Explicit,  409 
Exploit,  410 
ExploiUtion,  397 
Exploration,  397 
Explosion,  391 
Expostulate,  255 
Expound,  410 
Express,  explicit,  409 

Expression,  enunciation, 

385 
—  t<rm,  411 

phrase,  612 

Expressive,  687 
Expunge,  367 
Exquisite,  62 
ExUnt.50 
Extend,  dilate,  329 

reach,  650 

Extensive,  411 
Extent,  412 
Extenuate,  412 
Exterior,  412 
Exterminate,  389 
External,  412 
Extirpate,  389 
Extol,  623 
Extort,  396 
Extract,  366 
Extraneous,  412 
Extraordinary,     remark* 

able,  413 

singular,  689 

Extravagant,      prodigal, 

413 
— —  inordinate,  522 
Extreme,  close,  243 
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Extreme,  inUtut,  5S9 
Extzemity,  S43 
Extricate,  599 
Extrinsic,  41S 
Exubertnt,  555 
Exult,  414 
Eye,  159 


Fable,  414 
Fabric,  etU^et,  365 

—  Monu/aeturc,  415 
Fabricate,  to  buiidf  189 
—^  to  forge,  442 
Fabncation,  414 
Fabulous,  421 

Face,  to  eonfrmtty  261 

front,  416 

countenanctf  416 

Facetious,  416 
Facile,  Si8 
Facility,  562 
Fact,  255 
Faction,  cabal,  196 

part^f,  604 

Factions,  417 
Factitious,  119 
Factor,  417 
Faculty,  417 
Failing,  417 

Failure,  bankrupted,  145 
—-failing,  417  ' 
Faint,  418 
Fair,  ^oodijf,  419 

jutt,  419 

Faith.  161 
Faithful,  420 
Faithless,  420 
Fall,  557 
Fallacious,  421 
False,  421 
Falsehood,  421 
Falsified,  281 
Falsity,  421 
Falter,  422 
Fame,  replication,  422 

n»w^,  425 

—^  glory,  457 
Familiar,  eonvertant,  277 

free,  425 

Familiarity,  45 
Familiarise,  45 
Family,  489 
Famine,  675 
Famous,  aUbrated,  425 

—  mowned,  659 
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Fanatic,  582 

Fetter,  242 

Fanciful,  424 

Fend,  645 

Fancy,  caprice,  204 

Fickle,  511 

imagiwtum,  424 

Fickleness,  204 

FantastinL  424 

Fiction,  414 

Far,544 

Fictitious,  artyicittl,  119 

Fare,  424 

counterfeit,  281 

FideUty,268 

Farmer,  425 

Fsacinate,  206 

Fierce,  450 

Fashion,  custom,  291 

Fiery,  194 

form,  443 

Figure,  effigff,  568 

Fast,  abttinonce,  22 

form,  443 

Jirm,  425 

hard,  485 

Figurative,  432 

Fasten,  426 

Final,  conchuim,  259 

Fastidious,  426 

latest,  545 

Fastness,  646 

Find,  452 

Fat,  701 

Fine,  beautiful,  155 

Fatal,  297 

nic«,  509 

Fate,  519 

delicau,  433 

Fatigue,  toearineu,  426 

to  mulct,  435 

to  jade,  554 

Finical,  439 

Fault,  fr(eff»itfJk,  174 

Finish,  achieve,  43 

n41^'''' 

close,  433 

Finished,  434 

Fayour,  426, 460 

Finite,  435 

Fayourable,  155 

Fire,  455 

Fealty,  486 

Firm, /act,  425 

Fear,  oZorm,  85 

«^ui,694 

Feariul,552 

Firmness,  268 
Fit,  expedient,  407 

Fearlese,  178 

to  adapt,  435 

Feasible,  427 

fnset,564 

Feast,  banquet,  146 

Fitness,  115 

feeHval,  451 

Fix,toefeaMt«fc,593 

Feat,  410 

to  fasten,  426 

Feature,  428 

Flag.3i)7 

Feeble,  428 

Flagitious,  480 

Feed,  229 

Flagrant,  480 

Feeling,  428 

FlaSie,455 

Feign,  429 

Flare,  436 

Felicitate,  265 

Flash,  456 

Felicity,  470 
Fellowship,  430 
Felon,  28* 
Female,  450 

Flat,  456 

Flatterer,  437 

Flattery,  457 

FUivour,  714 

Feminine,  450 

Flaw,  174 

Fen,  559 

Fleeting,  717 

Ferment,  562 

Fleetne0,646 

FermenUtion,  562 

Flesh,  562 
Flexible,  618 

Ferocious,  430 

Fertile,  431 

Flicker,  436 

Fervour,  ardour,  451 
teal,  745 

Flightiness,  549 

Fling,  720 

Festival,  451 

Flourish,    to   brandidt. 

Festivity,  451 

185 

Fetch,  186 

to  thnve,  438 

Flow,  to  ttrtM,  4S8 

to  guthj  469 

to  procMd,  631 

Flower,  176 

Fhictoate,  313 

Flnid,  439 

Flutter,  602 

Foe,  379 

Foetus,  37« 

Foe,  476 

Foibie,  417 

Foil,  142 

Follow,  to  succeed,  4S9 

to  imitate,  496 

Follower,  60 
Folly,  518 
Foment,  229 
Fond.  75 
Fondle,  209 
Fondnesi,  127 
Food,  diet,  324 

/af«,494 

Fool,  494 
Foolish,  24 
Footstep,  724 
Foppiab,  439 
Forbear,  22 
Forbid,  298 
Force,  energy,  379 

violence,  737 

Forcible,  440 
Forebode,  131 
Forecast,  441 
Forefathers,  440 
Forego,  440 
Fore^ing,  625 
Foreign,  412 
Foreigner,  441 
Forerunner,  441 
Foresight,  441 
Forest,  742 
Forestall,  629 
Foretell,  442 
Forethought,  441 
Forfeit,  433 
Forge,  442 
Forgetfulni>6s,  442 
Forgive,  404 
Forlorn,  443 
Form,  ceremony,  216 

character,  220 

'—  to  create,  283 

figure,  443 

^—  tojrame,  445 
-^  type,  730 
Former,  625 
Formal,  414 
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Formidable,  352 
Forsake,  1 
Forthwith,  331 
Fortify,  533 
Fortitude,  378 
Fortuitous,  210 
Fortunate,  happy,  471 

prosperoui,  640 

Fortune,  218 
Forward,  635 
Fonv-ards,  444 
Foster,  229 
Found,  393 
Foundation,  150 
Fountain,  698 
Fraction,  444 
Fracture,  444 
Fragile,  187 
Fragment,  444 
Fragrance,  444 
Frail,  187 
Frailty,  417 
Frame,  constituticn,  445 

firm,  445 

Frank,  478 
Fraud,  446 
Fray,  645 
Freak,  204 
Free,  to  deliver,  311 

familiar,  423 

independent,  426 

exempt,  426 

Freedom,  447 
Freight,  209 
Frenzy,  ectta^,  365 

madness,  555 

Frequent,  447 
Frequently,  447 
Fresh,  new,  448 

modern,  572 

Fret,  217 
FretfuL  448 
Friendly,  95 
Fright,  85 
Frighten,  449 
Frightful,  352 
Frigid,  247 
Frivolous,  497 
Frolic,  451 
Front,  416 
Frontier,  180 
Froward,  612 
Frugal,  364 
Fruitful,  431 
Fruition,  617 
Fruitless,  ineffectual,  517 
vain,  7^ 
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Frustrate,  142 
Fugitive,  717 
Fumi,  to  discharge,  449 

to  observe,  588 

Fully,  544 
Fulness,  450 
Function,  591 
Fiineral,  587 
Furious,  450 
Furnish,  709 
Futile,  497 


Ga^,  617 

Gain,  to  acquire,  46 

emolument,  451 

Gainsay,  275 
Gait,  209 
Gale,  741 
Gall,  217 
Gallant,  178 
Gambol,  451 
Game,  amusement,  97 

plav,  451 

Gang,  1*43 
Gap,  183 
Gape,  183,  452 
Garb.  469 
Garbled,  281 
Garland,  744 
Garment,  355 
Garnish,  66 
Garrulous,  553 
Gasconade,  669 
Gather,  248 
Gathenng,  124 
Gaudy,  452 
Gay,  cheerful,  227 

gaudtf,  452 

Gase.  452' 
Gelid,  247 
Gem.  452 
Gender.  452 
General.  732 
Generally,  447 
Generation,  295 
Generosity,  465 
Generous,  164    * 
Genial,  133 
Genius,  ability,  11 

character,  220 

tefto,  453 

Gentile,  479 
Gentle,  453 
Genuine,  135 
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Germinate,  189 
Geitieulation,  action ,  60 

tfniie,  lOJ 

GeitaredO 
Get,  46, 
Ghtstly,  45^ 
Gliott,454 
Gibe,  536 
Giddiness,  549 
Gift,  «fu2otrm«nl,  377 

gratttihf,464i 

Gigantic,  455 

Girl,  394 

Give,  to  gnMtf  455 

10  ijf«r,  590 

Glad,  456 
Glance,  457 
Glare,  4S6 
Gleam,  153 
Glide,  457 
Glimmer,  153 
Glimpse,  457 
Glisten,  153 
Glitter,  153 
Globe,  ball,  14S 

land,  54« 

Gloomy,  dark,  295 

fai,671 

Glossary,  324 
Glory,  to  boartf  176 

—  honoury  457 
Glow,  456 
Glut,  462 
Godlike,  460 
Godly,  666 
Gold,  458 
Golden,  458 
Good-humour,  459 
Goodly,  419 
Good-nature,  459 
Goodness,  458 
C'oods,  458 
Gorge,  308 
(rorgeous,  459 
Gourmand,  386 
(jovem,  459 
Government,  223 
Grace,  yaiwur,  426,  460 

—  remistiony  658 
Graceful,  249 
Gracious,  460 
Grade,  240 
Grand,  460 
Grant,  to  admit,  63 

—  to  allow,  91 
to  cede,  215 

—  to  give,  455 


Grapple,  212 
Grasp,  212 
Grateful,  31 
Gratify,  462 
Gratified,  456 
Gratitude,  463 
Gratuitous,  463 
Gratuity,  464 
Grave,  mriotit,  464 

tomb,  722 

GraviUtion,  356 
Gravity,  464 
Great,  big,  169 

gmiuf,460 

Greatness,  buUc,  190 
— —  magnammittf,  465 
Greediness,  361 
Greedy,  465 
Greet,  36 
Grief,  77 
Grievance,  466 
Grieve,  466 
Grieved,  695 
Grim,  454 
Grimace,  466 
Grin,  466 
Gripe,  to  eaUh,  212 

—  to  pinch,  615 
Grisly,  454 
Groan,  466 
Gross,  245 
Grotesque,  363 
Grotto,  214 
Ground,  150 
Group,  124 
Grove,  742 
Grow,  467 
Grudge,  467 
Gusrantee,  739 
Guard,  to  defond,  306 

—  ftion/ian,  467 
Guardian,  467 
Guerdon,  252 
Guess,  468 
Guide,  rule,  469 

to  load,  547 

Guile,  446 
Guilt,  284 
Guilty,  286 
Guise,  469 
Gush,  469 

Gust,  741 


H. 
Habiliment,  355 


Habit,  cuttom,  291 

<irMi,355 

guiu,  469 

Habitation,  470 
Habituate,  4S 
Habitude,  291 
Hail,  36 
Hale,  to  haul,  352 

healthy,  476 

Hallow,  266 
Hallucination,  390 
Handsome,  155 
Hsndy,  276 
Happen,  470 
Happiness,  470 
Happy,  471 
Harangue,  56 
Harass,  534 
Harbinger,  441 
Harbour,  to  entertain,  38S 

haven,  475 

Hard,  difficult,  119 

/«t.425 

Hardened,  585 
Hardihood,  179 
Hardly,  472 
Hardship,  466 
Harm,  491 
Harmless,  472 
Harmony,  concord,  259 

melody,  5&^ 

Harsh,  472 
Harshness,  46 
Haste,  472 
Hasten,  28 
Hastiness,  473 
Hasty,  eurwory,  473 

poisimuUe,  606 

Hate,  473 
Hateful,  474 
Hatred,  474 

Haughtiness,  arrogance, 
115 

dignity,  328 

Haunt,  447 
Have,  622 
Haven,  475 
Havoc,  649 
Hawl,  351 
Hasard,  chance,  218 

danger,  294 

Haze,  476 
Head,  476 
Heal,  290 
Healthy,  whoUtomef  476 

Mind,  696 

Heap,  477 


Hearken,  477 
Hearty,  478 
Heat,  458 
Heathen,  479 
Heave,  to  lift,  549 

to  jimU,  711 

Heaven,  479 
Heavens,  479 
Heavenly,  480 
Heavinesa,  464 
Heavy,  191 
Heed,  480 
Heedless,  509 
Height,  370 
Heighten,  549 
Heinous,  480 
Help,  ft.,  481 

».,  481 

Hence,  i66 

Heresy,  483 

Hero,  «18 

Heroic,  178 

HesiUte,  to  denrnvy  SIS 

tojalfvy  AAt 

to  pauUy  606 

HesiUtion,S50 
Heterodoxy,  482 
Hidden,  545 
Hide,  to  eoneealf  482 

shiny  691 

Hideous,  483 
Hiffh,  484 
HiUrity,  484 
Hind,  6^7 
Hinder,  ^0  elogj  342 

CO  debar,  298 

Hint.  484 
Hireling,  485 
History,  account,  37 

annaUy  485 

Hit,  154 
Hoard,  485 
Hoist,  549 
Hold,  to  conlainy  271 

flirat,  486 

to  maintainy  557 

Hole,  314 
Holiday,  431 
Hollow,  covttty,  314 

emptjfy  375 

Holy,  devouty  322 

taerwd,  671 

Homage,  486 
Honesty,  487 
Honour,  gUnyy  467 
^—  virtuMy  737 
Hope,  488 
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Hopeless,  488 
Horde,  143 
Horrible,  352 
Horrid,  352 
Host,  489 
Hostile,  70 
Hot,  194 
House,  489 
However,  489 
Hue,  490 
Hug,  239 
Huge,  490 
Humanity,  165 
Humble,  to  abatty  4 

lowlyy  554 

Humid,  293 
Humiliate.  4 
Humour,  ourle*quey  192 

eapric€y  204 

to  indulge,  462 

juice,  538 

mood,  574 

Hunger,  490 
Hunt,  224 
Hurl,  720 
Hurricane,  701 
Hurry,  472 
Hurt,  damage,  491 

sorry,  695 

Hurtful, '584 
Husband,  492 
Husbandman,  425 
Husbandry,  289 
Hut,  197 
Hyperbole,  397 
Hypocrite,  493 
Hypothesis,  468 


1. 

Idea,  notion,  493 

thought,  718 

Ideal,  imaginary,  494 

model,  494 

Identity,  494 
Idiom,  544 
Idiot,  494 
idle,  taty,  494 

leinire,  495 

Ignition,  435 
Ignominy,  495 
Ignorant,  495 
ID,  badUty  141 

evil,  395 

Illiterate,  495 
Illness,  516 
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Illuminate,  381 
Illumine,  381 
Illusion,  301 
Illustrate,  408 
Illustration,  398 
Illustrious,  373 
Ill-will,  474 
Image,  effigy,  368 

ttatue,  700 

Imaginary,    chimerieaL 

231 

ideal,  494 

Imagination,  yiincy,  424 

thought,  718' 

Imbibe,  496 
Imbrue,  354 
Imbue,  354 
ImiUte,  to  follow,  496 

to  copy,  496 

to  mimic,  570 

Immaterial,  unimportant, 

497 

incorporeal,  498 

Immediately,  331 
Immense,  499 
Imminent,  499 
Immoderate,  402,  522 
Immodest,  499 
Immolate,  500 
Immunity,  500 
Immuring,  207 
Impair,  500 
Impart,  501 
Impassable,  501 
Impeach,  222 
Impede,  243 
Impediment,    difficulty, 

obstacle,  588 

Impel,  53 
Impending,  499 
Impenetrable,  523 
Imperative,  134 
Imperceptible,  533 
Imperfect,  305 
Imperfection,  417 
Imperious,  134 
Impertinent,  501 
Impervious,  501 
Impetuous,  450 
Impious,  502 
Implacable,  502 
Implant,  502 
Implement,  525 
Implicate,  382 
Implicit,  712 
Implore,  123 


7«4 

Imply,  etrnpriMf  t56 

tignUyyiOS 

Import,  504 
Importanoe,  505 
Importunate,  505 
Impose,  506 
Impost,  715 
Impostor,  506 
Imprecation,  290 
Impress^  506 
Impression,  506 
Imprint,  506 
Imprisonment,  90T 
Improve,  507 
Improvement,  634 
Impudence,  179 
Impudent,  501 
Impugn,  S63 
Impute,  1^ 
Inability^  332 
Inaccessible,  507 
Inactive,  507 
Inadequate,  506 
Inadvertency,  506 
Inanimate,  296 
Inanity,  509 
Inattention,  506 
Inattentive,  509 
Inaug^urate,  510 
Inborn,  510 
Inbred.  510 
Incapable,  510 
Incarceration,  207 
Incessant,  2r3 
Incident,  accident,  32 
—  circiun»tttnc§y  235 
Incidental,  210 
Incite,  403 
Inclination,  166 
Incline,  548 
Inclose,  233 

Include,  eirenmscribef  233 
■        eomprtMe,  236 
Incoherent,  511 
Incompatible,  511 
Incompetent,  510 
Incomprehensible,  732 
Inconceivable,  732 
Incongruous,  511 
Inconsiderable,  497 
Inconsistent,  511 
Inconstint,  511 
Incontinently,  331 
Incontrovertible,  512 
Incorporeal,  496 
Incresse,  to  grow,  467 
— ~-  aceeuioiif  512 
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Incredulity,  334 
Inculcate,  502 
Incursion,  523 
Indebted,  503 
Indecent,  499 
Indelicate,  499 
Indentation,  506 
Independent,  446 
Indicate,  to  inoHIc,  558 

to  MOW,  685 

Indication,  514 
Indict,  222 
Indifference,  514 
Indigenous,  515 
Indigent,  620 
Indignation,  515 
Indignity,  526 
Indiscriminate,  634 
Indisposition,  516 
Indisputable,  512 
Indistinct,  516 
Individual,    parlicular, 

516 
'—  person,  610 
Indolent,  494 
IndubiUble,512 
Induce,  53 
Inducement,  575 
Induction,  518 
Indulge,  462 
Industrious,  329 
Inebriation,  358 
Inebriety,  358 
Ineffable,  517 
Ineffectual,  517,  734 
Inequality,  341 
Inert,  507 
Inexorable,  502 
Inexpressible,  517 
Infiuuous,  674 
Infamy,  495 
Infatuation,  518 
Infection,  271 
Inference,  518 
Inferior,  519 
Infest,  447 
Infidelity,  334 
Infinite,'6ounf/(«Js,  182 

tmmenw,  499 

Infirmity,  417 
Influence,  to  affect,  73 

ascenduHCtf,  121,519 

Inform,  519 
Infraction,  520 
Infringe,  to  cncrcacK  376 

to  tranigrcu,  726 

Infringement,  520 


Infiise,502 
Ingenious,  520 
Ingenuous,  478 
Ingraft,  502 
Ingratiate,  521 
Ingredient,  270 
Ingress,  384 
Inherent,  adhertnt,  60 

inborn^  510 

Inhibit,  296 
Inhibition,  634 
Inhuman,  147 
Inimical,  70 
Iniquitous,  580 
Iniquity,  284 
Initiate,  510 
Injoin,  506 
Injunction,  249 
Injure,  500 
Injurious,  584 
Injury,  toron^,  284 

damage,  491 

Injustice,  wrong,  284 

harm,  491 

Innate,  510 
Inner,  521 
Innocence,  521 
Innocuous,  472 
Innuendo,  484 
Inoffensive,  472 
Inordinate,  522 
Inquire,  522 
Inquiry,  397 
Inquisition,  397 
Inquisitive,  523 
Inroad,  523 
Insanity.  555 
Inscrutable,  523 
Insensibility,  514 
Insert,  531 
Inside,  524 
Insidious,  524 
Insight,  524 
Insignificant,  497 
Insinuate,  ingratiate^  Sti 

iw^^it,  524 

Insinuation,  484 
Insist,  525 
Insolent,  501 
Insolvency,  145 
Inspection,  examination^ 
397 

insight  y  584 

Inspire,  98 
Instance,  398 
Instant,  573 
Instantaneously,  331 


IiMtantlj,  SSI 
Instigate,  28 
Instil,  50S 
Instinctive,  525 
Institute,  to  establishy  395 

ifutUutum,  525 

Institution,  525 
Instruct,  519 
Instruction,  566 
instrument,  525 
Insufficient,  506 
Insult,  526 
Insuperable,  526 
Insurmountable,  526 
Insurrection,  527 
Integral,  S84 
(nteffrity,  487 
Intellect,  reaun,  528 

mind,  570 

Intellectual,  529 
Intelligence,  inteUecty  528 

n«M,  581 

Intemperate,  402 
Intend,  517 
Intense,  529 
Intent,  129 
Intercede,  529 
Intercept,  486 
Interchange,  149 
Intercourse,  529 
Interdict,  298 
Interest,  advantagey  68 

concern,  550 

Interfere,  529 
Interior,  innery  521 

inside f  524 

Interloper,  530 
Intermeddle,  529 
Intermediate,  550 
Interment,  192 
Intermieision,  550 
Internal,  521 
Interpose,  529 
InterjxMition,  551 
Interpret,  410 
Interrogate,  522 
Interruption,  550 
Intersection,  551 
Interspace,  551 
Interstice,  551 
Intenral,  551 
Interrening,  550 
Interrention,  551 
Interview,  551 
Intestines,  758 
intimacy,  46 
Intimate,  410 
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Intimation,  484 
Intimidate,  449 
Intombment,  192 
Intoxication,  558 
Intrench,  576 
Intrepid,  178 
Intricacy,  255 
Intrinsic,  521 
Introduce,  5S1 
Introduction,  626 
Introductory,  552 
Intrude,  tncroaehf  576 

obtrudsy  552 

Intruder,  550 
Intrusion,  52S 
Intrust,  250 
Intuitive,  525 
Inundate,  512 
Inure,  45 
invade,  576 
Invasion,  525 
Invective,  552 
Inveigh,  502 
Inveigle,  S84 
Invent^  275 
Invention,  557 
Inventive,  520 
Inventory,  211 
Inversion,  277 
Invert,  66r 
Invest,  577 
Investigation,  597 
Inveterate,  705 
Invidious,  585 
Invigorate,  555 
Invincible,  526 
Invisible,  555 
Invite,  168 
Inviting,  150 
Invoke,  200 
Involve,  eompriUf  256 

imply  f  505 

Inward,  521 
Irascible,  554 
Ire,  745 
Irksome,  716 
Irony,  192 
Irrational,  24 
Irrefragable,  512 
Irreeuiar,  101 
Irrelevant,  497 
Irreligious,  502 
Irreproachable,  535 
Irresolute,  553 
Irritable,  554 
IrriUte,  400 
Irruption^  525 
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Issue,  J80W,  458 

to  naierge,  554 

(fjftpringf  591 

procetdy  631 


J. 

Jade,  554 
Jangle,  555 
Jar,  555 
Jargon,  204 
Jaunt,  555 
Jealous,  585 
Jeer,  556 
Jeopardy,  294 
Jest,  556 
Jewel,  452 
Jocose,  416 
Jocular,  416 
Join,  to  coalexe,  244 

to  uittto,  ^6 

Jointure,  551 
Joke,  556 
Jollity,  484 
Journey,  557 
Jovial,  227 
Joviality,  484 
Joyful,  456 
Judge,  to  decide,  502 

arhiieTf  557 

Judgment,    diaeemmeni 

sense,  537 

Juice,  558 
Jump,  558 
Junction,  752 
Jurisdiction,  156 
Just,>tr,  419 

right,  558,  668 

Justice,  equity,  588 

precision,  558 

rectitude,  654 

Justification,  105 
Juvenile,  745 


Keen,  54 

Keep,  to  hold,  486 

to  observe,  588 

Keeping,  559 
Kill,  559 

Kind,  affectionate,  75 
—  character,  220 
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Kind,  graciffuSf  460 
Kindness,  165 
Kindred,  75 
Kingdom,    «mpirr,    575, 

574 
Kingly,  559 
Kipsman,  559 
Knavish.  540 
Knowledge,  540 


L. 

Laborious,  5^ 

Labour,  743 

Lace,  169 

Lacerate,  185 

Lack,  541 

Laconic,  541 

Lading,  209 

Lag,54« 

Lament,  to  bemoaUy  162 

to  grieve,  A66 

Lampoon,  192 
Und,542 
Landscape,  545 
Language,  544 
Languid,  418 
Languish,  557 
Unk,548 
Large,  6i/f,  169 

broad,  187 

extensivif  411 

La88j294 
Lassitude,  426 
Last,  to  continne,  544 

latest,  545 

Lasting,  559 
Latent,  545 
Latest,  545 
Laudable,  545 
Laughable,  556 
Layuh,  415 
Law,  505 
Lawful,  546 
Lax,  546 
Lay,  5i7 
Lazy,  494 
I^ad,  547 
Leader,  476 
Leading,  250 
League,  88 
Lean,  meagre,  548 

to  bend,  548 

Leap,  558 
Learn,  705 
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Learning,  540 
Leave,  itberty,  548 

to  quit,  549 

Legal,  546 
Le^timate,  546 
Leisure,  495 
I^en^hen,  549 
Leniency,  566 
Lessen,  7 
Lethargic,  558 
Letter,  characler,  220 

epistle,  587 

Letters,  540 
Level,  equal,  587 

^r,  436 

Levity,  549 
Levy,  715 
Lexicon,  524 
Liable,  59 
Libel,  205 
Liberal,  164 
Liberate,  511 
Liberty,/r«e<foiii,  447 

J0av«,548 

Licence,  548 
Licentious,  544 
Licit,  546 
Lie,  421 
Life,  99 
Lifeless,  296 
Lift  549     . 
Lightness,  549 
Like,  587 
Likely,  551 
Likeness,  550 
Likewise,  92 
Liking,  127 
Limb,  551 
Limit,  border,  180 

to  circumscribef  255 

extent,  412 

Limited,  455 
Lineage,  489 
Lineament,  428 
Linger,  542 
Liquid,  459,  558 
Liquidate,  509 
Liquor,  558 
List,  211 
Listen,  477 
Listless,  551 
Literature,  540 
LitUe,  551 
Live.  406 
Livelihood,  552 
Lively,  227 
Living,  552 


Load,  191 
Loathe,  10 
Loathing,  579 
Locality,  621 
Location,  621 
Locomotion,  575 
Lodge,  10 
Loftiness,  528 
Lofty,  484 
Loiter,  542 
Lonelineas,  650 
Lonely,  555 
Look,  159 
Loose,  Jox,  546 

slack,  69i 

Loquacious,  555 
Lot,  519 
Loud,  555 
Love.  127 
Lovely,  155 
Lover,  708 
Low,  149 
Lower,  to  abase,  4 

to  reduce,  554 

Lowly,  554 
Lowness,  6 
Loyalty,  88 
Lucid,  184 
Lucky,  471 
Lucre,  451 
Ludicrous,  556 
Luminous,  184 
Lump,  175 
Lustrous,  184 
Lusty,  701 
Luxuriant,  555 


Machination,  196 
Machine,  555 
Madness,  555 
Magical,  576 
Magician,  556 
Magnanimity,  465 
Magnificence,  620 
Magnitude,  190 
Maid,  294 
Maim,  556 
Main,  250 
Maintain,  to  susUnn,  556 

ttf  assert,  557 

Maintenance,  552 
Majestic,  460 
Majesty,  556 
Make,  285 


Malady,  538 
Malediction,  290 
Malefactor,  286 
Malevolence,  474 
Malevolent,  557 
Malice,  474 
Malicious,  557 
Malignancy,  474 
Malignant,  557 
Malignity^  474 
Malversation,  305 
Manage,  275 
Management,  223 
Mandate,  376 
ManAil,  557 
Mangle,  556 
Mama,  555 
Manifest,  apparentf  104 

to  show,  685 

Manifold,  347 
Manly,  557 
Manner,  atr,  83 
—  custonif  291 

• mode,  572 

Mannish,  557 
Manoeuvre,  728 
Manufacture,  fabric,  415 

produce,  632 

Manumission,  371 
Mar^n,  185 
Manne,  558 
Mariner,  558 
Maritime,  558 
Mark,  butt,  195 

imjiregsion,  506 

to  indicate,  558 

Marc^uee,  180 
Marriage,  559 
Marsh,  559 
Martial,  559 
Marvel,  559 
Mask,  241 
Mason,  190 
M^aa,  block,  175 

voluvM,  560 

Massacre,  561 
Massive,  191 
Master,  561 
Match,  713 
Mate,  251 
Material,  280 
Materials,  561 
Matrimony,  559 
Matter,  561 
Mature,  562 
Maxim,  641 
May,  56% 
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Meagre,  lean,  548 

scanty,  674 

Mean,  average,  137 

base,  149 

to  design,  317 

abject,  562 

Meaning,  504 
Meat,  562 
Mechanic^  120 
Mechanician,  120 
Mediate,  529 
Meditate,  563 
Medium,  137 
Medley,  56\ 
Meed,  252 
Meek,  453 
Meet,  564 

Meeting,  assembly,  124 
— —  interview,  5dl 
Melancholy,      dejection, 
309 

tad,  671 

Melody,  564 
Member,  551 
Memoir,  St 
Memorable,  564 
Memorial,  565 
Memory,  565 
Menace,  719 
Mend,  5XJf7 
Mendicant,  157 
Menial,  350 
Mental,  529 
Mention,  566 
Mercantile,  250 
Mercenary,  hireling,  485 

venial^  735 

Merchandize,  458 
Merciful,  460 
Merciless,  566 
Mercy,  566 
Mere,  148 
Meri^  568 
Meny,  227 
Message,  390 
Messenger,  441 
Metamorphose,  568 
Metaphor,  569 
Metaphorical,  432 
Method,  custom,  291 

tyttemy  712 

Mien,  83 
Mighty,  569 
Mild,  453 
Military,  559 
Mimic,  570 
Mind,  5T0 
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Mingle,  261 
Minister,  98 
Minor,  519 

Minute,     circumstantial, 
236 

lUtU,  551 

MifMle,  559 
Miraculous,  709 
Mirthful,  227 
Misadventure,  198 
Miscellany,  564 
Mischance,  196 
Mischief,  491 
Misconstrue,  571 
Misdeed,  284 
Misdemeanour,  284 
Miserable,  571 
Miserly,  581 
Misery,  71 
Misfortune,  198 
Misgiving,  327 
Mishap,  198 
Misinterpret,  571 
Mislead,  300 
Mist,  476 
Mistake,  390 
Mistrust,  397 
Misuse,  26 
Mitigate,  106 
Mix,  261 
Mixture,  composition,  356 

a  medley,  564 

Moan,  466 
Mob.  288 
Mock,  570 
Mode.  572 
Model,  example,  398 

ideal,  494 

Moderate,  abstinent,  23 

fair,  419 

to  temper,  57% 

Modem,  572 
Modest,  bashful,  151 

lowly,  554 

Modify,  573 
Moist,  293 
Molecule,  604 
Molest,  100 
Moment,  importance,  505 

instant,  573 

Monarch,  573 
Monasteiy,  276 
Money,  210 
Monograph,  392 
Monster,  559 
Monument,  565 
Mood,  574 
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Moodr,  671 
Morsfitj,  674 
Monls,  574 
MonM,559 
Morbid,  574 
Moreorery  574 
Morose,  574 
Mortal,  J97 
Mortification,  736 
Mortify,  589 
Motion,  575 
Motive,  575 
Mottle,  697 
Mould,  eharatier,  920 

form,  443 

earth,  54« 

Mount,  ItO 
Mountebank,  fti4 
Mourn,  466 
Mournful,  671 
More,  to  affect,  73 

to  ttir,  576 

to  remove,  659 

Movement,  575 
Moving,  606 
Mulct.  433 
Multinrious,  347 
Multiplication,  51f 
Multitude,  288 
Municipal^  236 
Munificent,  164 
MuDiment,  349 
Murder,  539 
Murmur,  to  comvlain,  254 

to  mutUr,  576 

Muse,  563 
Muster,  248 
Mutable,  511 
Mute,  358 
Mutilate,  556 
Mutiny,  527 
Mutter,  576 
Mutual,  576 
Mysterious,  576 
Mystical,  576 


N. 

Naked,  577 
Name,  577 
Narrate,  578 
Narration,  37 
Narrative,  37 
Narrow,  contraeted,  578 

straight,  702 

Natal,  578 


Nation,  606 
Native,  578 
NatunJ,  578 
Nature,  220 
Naughty,  140 
Nausea,  579 
Nautical,  558 
Naval,  558 
Nice,  deUeate,  309 

exact,  395 

Niggardly,  581 
NigE,  579 
Nightly,  582 
Nimbleness,  86 
Near,  579 
Nearest,  579 
Nearly,  92 
Necessary,  579 
NeoessiUte,  503 
Necessitous,  needy,  580 

poor,  620 

Necessity,  541 
Necromancer,  556 
Need,  541 
Needful,  579 
Needy,  necetsUout,  580 

^opr,  620 

Ne&rious,  580 
Neglect,  disregard,  580 

to  omit,  593 

Negligent,  509 
Negouate,  726 
Ne^hbourhood,  580 
Neophyte,  278 
Neutrality,  514 
Nevertheless,  489 
New,  fresh,  448 

modem,  572 

News,  581 
Next,  579 
NobUity,  114 
Noble,  460 
Nocturnsl,  582 
Noiseless,  358 
Noisy,  553 
Nominal,  119 
Nominate,  582 
Note,  562 
Noted,  584 
Notes,  583 
Notice,  566 
Notify,  584 
Notion,  idea,  493 
—  opinian,  595 
Notorious,  584 
NotwithsUnding,  489 
Nourish,  229 


Novel,  fahU,  414 

nese,  572 

Novice,  730 
Noxious,  584 
Nugatory,  497 
Number.  585 
Numeral,  585 
Numerical,  585 
Nunnery,  276 
Nuptials,  559 
Nurture,  229 


O. 


Oath,  585 
Obdurate,  585 
Obedience,  586 
Obedient,  586 
Object,  aim,  83 

to  demur,  513 

motive,  575 

iu^ect,706 

Objurgate,  171 
Obligation,  360 
Oblige,  170 
Obliged,  513 
Obliging,  236 
ObUterate,  367 
Oblivion,  442 
Obliviousness,  442 
Obloquj,  587 
Obnoxious,  39 
Obscure,  dark,  295 

indistinct,  516 

Obsequies,  587 
Obsequious,  586 
Observance,      ceremenvj 

216 

observation,  587 

Observation,  a  note,  582 

olnervance,  SST 

Observations,  583 
Observe,  to  behold,  159 

to  keep,  588 

to  toateh,  740 

Observer,  697 
Obsolete,  591 
Obstacle,  difficulty,  326 

impediment,  588 

Obstinate,  abdwraU,  585 

stuMom,705 

Obstreperous,  553 
Obstruct,  242 
Obstruction,  326 
Obtain,  46 
Obtrude,  532 


Obrene,  277 
Obviate,  6^ 
ObTious,  104 
Occafion,  to  eauut  283 

occurrence,  588 

opportunity,  589 

Occasional,  210 
Occalt,  545 
Occupancy,  589 
Occupation,  empUnftnent, 

375 

occupancy,  589 

Occur,  470 
Occurreneejcircumttanee, 

235 

occasion,  588 

Odd,  363 
Odious,  474 
Odour,  444 
Offence,  284 
Offend,  589 
Offender,  590 
Offer,  to  ^'w,  590 
—  to  propote,  640 

to  tender,  718 

Ofllce,591 
Officions,  195 
Oflaprinff,  591 
Often,  44r 
Old,  591 
Older,  370 
Omen,  592 
Omit,  593 
On,  598 
Only,  593 
Onset,  593 
Onwards,  444 
Opaqae,  295 
Open^478 
Opening,  594 
Operate,  594 
Opinion,  595 
Opinionated,  370 
Opponent,  379 
Oppose,  595 
Opposite,  70 
Opportune,  721 
Opportunity,  589 
Opprobrium,  495 
Oppugn,  263 
Option,  231 
Opulenop,  740 
Oral,  596 
Oration,  56 
Oratory,  371 
Orb,  143 
Orbit,  596 
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Order,  character,  220 

ciate,  240 

command,  249 

direction,  331 

to  ditpoH,  597 

ruU,  597 

Ordinance,  376 
Ordinarily,  447 
Ordinary,  251 
Orifice,  214 
Origin,  157 
Original,  beginning,  157 

prinuiry,  597 

Ornament,  66 
Oscillation,  736 
Ostensible,  596 
OstenUtion,  596 
Outcry,  238 
Outdo,  401 
Outline,  691 
Outlive,  600 
Outrage,  526 
Outward.  412 
Outweigh,  600 
Orer.  above,  15, 598 
Overbear,  599 
Overcome,  264 
Overflow,  312 
Overpower,  599 
Overrule,  709 
Overrun,  599 
Oversight,  599 
Overspread,  599 
Overture,  639 
Overwhelm,  599 
Own,  44 
Owner,  561 


P. 

Pace,  600 

Pacific,  60r 

Pacify,  106 

Pack,  182 

Pagan,  479 

Pageant,  684 

Pain,  601 

Paint,  248 

Painting,  601 

Pair,  182 

Pale,  601 

Palliate,  412 

Pallid,  601 

Palpable,  apparent,  10 i 

tangibie,  602 

Palpitate,  60i 
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Panegyric,  602 
Pang,  601 
Panic,  85 
Pant,  602 
Parable,  414 
Parade,  596 
Paradise,  479 
Paradoxical,  24 
Paragraph,  612 
Paraphernalia,  104 
Parasite,  437 
Pardon,  excuM,  4M 

abaolution,  20,  658 

Pardonable,  735 
Pare,  603 
Parody,  192 
Parsimonious,  364 
Part,  division,  603 
—  pt«c«,  614 

to  separate,  680 

Partake,  603 
Participate,  603 
Particle,  604 
Particular,  236 

exact,  395 

individual,  516 

special,  696 

Particularly,  230 
Partisan,  60 
Partner,  251 
Partnership,  88 
Party,  604 
Pass,  306 
Passage,  604 
Passion,  428 
Passionate,  605 
Pasflive,  605 
Pastime,  96 
Pathetic,  afeeting,  606 

touching^  724 

Patience,  378 
Patient,  605 
Pattern,  398 
Pauperism,  623 
Pause,  606 
Pay,  i;.,309 
Pay,  n.,  606 
Payment,  606 
Peaceable,  607 
Peaceful,  calm,.  201 

peaceable,  60T 

Peasant,  607 
Peculation,  305 
Peculiar,  696 
Peel,  to  pare,  603 

rind,  608 

Peer,  182 

St> 
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PeeviJih.  448 
Pellucid,  72r 
Penalty,  43:3 
Penetrate,  608 
Penetration,  334 
Penitence,  660 
Penman,  744 
Penurious,  Mvin/,  $6  i 

VOOTyStO 

People,  naiiViii,  603 

penonij  611 

Perceive,   to   apprehind, 

110 

(0  beholdf  159 

Perceptible,     apparent^ 

104 

palpable,  603 

Perception, /ee/in/r,  428 

conception  f  4y3 

Percolate,  608 
Perdition,  609 
Peremptory,  609 
Perfect,  entire^  384 

lintMhod,  4^ 

Per6'dious,  4:e0 
Perforation,  214 
Perform,  34 
Performance,  609 
Performer,  50 
Perfume,  444 
Peril,  294 
Perilous,  295 
Period,  date,  295 

unlence,  612 

Perish,  300 
Permanence,  268 
Permanent,  359 
Permeate,  606 
Permissible,  63 
Permission,  548 
Permit,  to  allow,  90 

to  tolerate,  722 

Pernicious,     deitructive, 

320 

noriouSf  584 

Perpetrate,  251 
Perpetual,  ftt'S 
Perplex,  609 
Persecute,  100 
Persevere,  610 
Persist,  to  insUt,  525 

to  penevere,  610 

Persistent,  359 
Person,  610 
Persons,  611 
Perspicuity,  611 
Persuade,  toeonvince,2T9  j 
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Persuade,  to  exhort,  405 
Pertinacious,  585 
Pertinacity,  717 
Perturbation,  262 
Peruse,  611 
Pervade,  608 
Perverse,  612 
Pervert,  2?8 
Pest,  144 
Pestiferous,  612 
Pestilent,  612 
Pestilential,  612 
Petition,  612 
Petty,  49r 
Petulant,  448 
Phantasm,  454 
Phantom,  454 
Phenomenon,  559 
Philosophy,  540 
Phrase,  612 
Phraseology,  613 
Picture,  601 
Piece,  614 
Pierce,  608 
Pile,  477 
Pillage,  614 
Pillar,  614 
Pinch,  615 
Pine,  357 
Pinion,  615 
Pious,  322 
Pique,  467 
Piteous,  doleful,  349 

pitiful,' 6io 

Pitiable,  615 
Pitiful,  615 
Pittance,  349 
Pity,  566 
Place,  to  lay,  547 
— -  poeition,  621 

«te,689 

Placid,  201 

Plain,  appaient,  101 

simpU,  688 

Plan,  616 
Plank,  176 
Plausible,  598 
Play,  drama,  351 

game,  451 

Player,  50 
Plea,  103 
Pleader,  617 
Pleasant,  agreeable,  81 

facetious,  416 

Please,  462 
Pleased,  456 
Pleasing,  81 


Pleasure,  617 
Pledge,  eamett,  361 

deposit,  617 

Plenipotentiary,  92 
Plenitude,  450 
Plenteous,  2^9 
Plentiful,  279 
Pliable,  618 
Pliant,  618 
Plight,  619 
Plot,  196 
Pluck,  351 
Plunder,  614 
Plunge,  346 
Poise,  143 
Poison,  619 
Polish,  195 
Polished,  619 
Polite,  civil,  236 

polished,  619 

Politic,  620 
Pollute,  272 
Poltroon,  282 
Pomp,  620 
Ponder,  563 
Ponderous,  191 
Poor,  620 
Populace,  288 
Port,  475 
Portend,  131 
Portion,  603 
Portrait,  368 
Pose,  609 
Position,  place,  621 

rituation,  690 

Positive,  actual,  50 
— «-  dejiniu,  308 
Possess,  622 
Possession,  458 
Possessor,  561 
Possible,  427 
Posterior,  622 
Postpone,  306 
Posture,  129 
Potent,  569 
Potentate,  573 
Potential,  737 
Potion,  356 
Pound,  188 
Pour,  623 
Poverty,  623 
Power,  authority,  136 

energy,  379 

faculty,  417 

Powerful,  569 
Practicable,  427 
Practice,  291 


Practifie,  405 
Pra^ttical,  1% 
Pnue,  applauKy  108 

to  applaudj  Gi3 

Praisewoithj,  545 
Prank,  451 
Prate,  140 
Prattle,  140 
Pray,  624 
Prayer^  612 
Precarious,  624 
Precedence,  624 
Precedent,  398 
Preceding,  625 
Precept,  249 
Precinct,  180 
Precious,  625 
Precipitancy,  473 
Precise,  exacts  895 
— -  concm,  625 
Precision,  538 
Preclude,  to  debar,  298 

to  preventf  629 

Precursor,  441 
Predecessors,  440 
Predicament,  619 
Predict,  442 
Predominant,  626 
Predominate,  600 
Pre-eminence,prec«(feMC«, 

624 
Pre-eminence,     mperio' 

rity,  626 
Prefece,  626 
Prefer,  233 
Preferable,  371 
Preference,  choice,  231 

precedencCf  624 

Preferment,  636 
Prejudice,  hurty  491 
-—^  jrrejMSKKwny  627 
Prejudicial,  584 
Prelate,  171 
Preliminary,  532 
Prelude,  626 
Premeditation,  441 
Preparatory,  532 
Preponderate,  600 
Prepossession,  627 
Preposterous,  24 
Prerogative,  237 
Presage,  to  augur^  131 
— ^—  ontcny  592 
Prescribe,  323 
Prescription,  291 
Present,  aetualf  50 
•-^  endowment,  377 


INDEX. 

Present,  to  introduce,  531 

<ooj^,590 

Preserve,  486 
Press,  615 
Pressmg,  505 
Presume,  627 
Presumption,  115 
Pretence,  628 
Pretend,  to  affect^  74 

^^fi'^gf^y  429 

Pretension,  claim^  237 

pretence,  628 

Preternatural,  709 
Pretext,  628 
Pretty,  155 
Prevailing,  626 
Prevalent  626 
Prevaricate,  389 
Prevent,  to  clog,  242 
— -  to  anticipate,  629 
Previous,  625 
Prey,  614 
Price,  280 
Pride,  arrogance,  115 

diidain,  629 

Primarily,  230 
Primar;r,  597 
Primitive,  597 
Primordial,  597 
Prince,  573 
Principal,  230 
Principally,  230 
Principle,  doctrine,  348 

element,  630 

maiim,  641 

Print,  506 
Prior,  625 
Priority,  624 
Priory,  276 
Pristine,  597 
Privacy,  630 
Privilege,  237 
Prise,  to  appraise,  109 

capture,  208 

Probability,  218 
Probable,  551 
Probity,  487 
Proceed,  toftow,  438,  631 

to  advance,  631 

Proceeding,     procedure, 

632 
~  tranuction,  726 
Procedure,  632 
Process,  632 
Procession,  proceu,  632 

train,  725 

Proclaim,  99 
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Proclamation,  303 
Procrastinate,  306 
Procrastinating,  329 
Procreate,  184 
Procure,  46 
Prodigal,  413 
Prodigious,  490 
Prodigy,  559 
Produce,  ajford,  78 

to  create,  283 

^—  product,  632 
Product,  632 
Production,  performance, 

609 

produce,  63*i 

work,  632 

Productive,  431 
Profanation,  633 
Profane,  502 
Profess,  633 
Profession,  633 
Proffer,  590 
Proficiency,  634 
Profit,  68 
Profligate,  3 
Profundity,  315 
Profuse,  413 
Profuseness,  634 
Profusion,  634 
Progenitors,  440 
Progeny,  591 
Prognostic,  592 
Prognosticate,  131 
IVogramme,  16 
Progress,  634 
Prohibit,  298 
Prohibition,  634 
Project,  616 
Prolific,  431 
Prolix,  328 
Prolong,  to  defer,  306 

to  lengthen,  549 

Prominent,  373 
Promiscuous,  634 
Promise,  635 
Promote,  635 
Promotion,  6*^ 
Prompt,  apt,  112 

diligent,  3:^9 

Promulgate,  6.'36 
Proneness,  166 
Pronounce,  to  utter^  312, 

636 

to  declare,  637 

Proof,  experiment,  408 

testimony,  637 

Propagate,  to  breed,  184 
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Prop«ff»te,  to  tprmd^  638 

Propensity,  166 
Proper,  the 
Property,  goodi^  458 

fiM/u^y  638 

Prc^eey,  442 
P»ophet,S48 
Propmqaity,  580 
Propitiate,  258 
Propitiousy  133 
Proportion,  raU,  639 
— — >  nfmmetnff  711 
ProportioDAte,  58 
Propo«l,639 
Propose,  640 
Proposition,  phram^  612 

propoml^  639 

Proprietor,  561 
Propriety,  30« 
Prorogue,  640 
Prosecute,  64:) 
Proselyte,  278 
Proepeet,  543 
Prosper,  438 
Prosperity,  610 
Prosperous,  640 
Protect,  306 
Protest,  125 
Protract,  306 
ProTerb,641 
Provide,  709 
Proridenoe,  642 
Proyinoe,  346 
Proyineiaiism,  642 
Proyisions,  424 
Proyoke,  400 
Prozimi^,  580 
Proxy,  (MO 

Prudenoe,  providence,  642 
— —  WMdotn,  741 
Prudent,  omtiouf,  215 

politic,  620 

prudtntialy  643 

Prudential,  643 
Plying,  523 
Publish,  to  advertiUy  71 
— ^  to  announce^  99 

to  promulgate^  636 

Puerile,  ehilduh,  231 

young,  745 

Pull,'351 
Punctual,  395 
Punish,  225 
Punishment,  643 
Purchase,  196 
Pure,.  240 
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Purse,  643 

Purify,  to  flatten,  225 

to  purge,  643 

Purity,  521 
Purlieu,  180 
Purport,  501 
Purpose,  desien,  317 
^—  motive,  575 

topni|Mi«,640 

Purposely,  72 
Pursue,  to  ehtue,  224 

to  proeecute,  643 

Push,  644 
Pusillanimous,  721 
Put,  547 
Putrefy,  644 
Puzale,609 


Quack,  224 
Quaffmire,  559 
Quaint,  24 
Quake,  682 
Qualified,  644 
Qualify,  575 
Quality,  638 
Quantity,  560 
Quarrel,  645 
Quarter,  346 
Querulous,  448 
Quer3r,646 
Question,  to  inquire,  522 

a  query,  646 

Quicken,  ^ 
Quickness,  646 
Quiet,  calm,  201 

eaee,  362 

Quit,  549 

Quiyer,  682 

Quote,  cite,  169    647 

R. 

Race,  489 
Rancour,  474 
R«ge,r43 
R«^647 
Raiment,  355 
Raise,  549 
Rally,  147 
Ramble,  jaunt,  555 

to  roam,  648 

Range,  to  a^yutt,  61 

to  arrangOy  648 

to  roam,  646 

Rank,  240 


Ransjn,  648 
Rant,  669 
Rftpaoious,  649 
Rapidity,  646 
Rapine,  614 
Rapture,  365  , 

Rare,  649 
Rashness,  473 
Rate,  tocoiciciitlf,  199 
— ^— pniportioii,  6o9 

lax,  715 

Ratify,  67S 
Ratb,639 
Rational,  649 
Rayage,649 
Rayenous,649 
Ray,  153 
Reach,  650 
Read,  611 
Ready,  112 
Real,  50 
Realise,  449 
Realm,  650 
Reason,  intelieet,  528 
—  motive,  575 
— — ^  caws,  651 
Reasonable,  fair,  419 

rational,  649 

Rebellion,  527 
Rebound.  651 
Rebuff,  656 
Rebuke,  171 
Recall,  13 
Recant,  13 
Recapitulate,  660 
Recede,  651 
Receipt,  652 
Receive,  to  take,  SO 

to  admit,  63 

Recent^  572 
Reception.  652 
Reciprocal,  576 
Recite,  660 
Reckon,  199 
Reclaim,  652 
Recline,  652 
Recognise,  44, 653 
Recoa,651 
Recollection,  565 
Recompense,  252 
Reconcile,  258 
Recondite,  24 
Record,  37 
Records,  113 
Recount,  to  namrto,  578- 

to  reitU,  655 

Reooyer»653 
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Recreation,  96 
Rectify,  93 
Rectitude,  654 
Recusant,  659 
Redeem,  648 
Redound,  42 
Redress,  654 
Reduce^  534 
Reduction,  9T 
Redundancy,  402 
Reel,  654 
Re-esUblisb,  654 
Refer,  91 
Reference,  655 
Refined,  619 
Refinement.  289 
Reflect.  565 
Reflexion,  428 
Reflexions,  cmwderatUnu^ 

ter 

nnta,  583 

Reform,  to  mmendy  93 

eorreetionf  280 

to  reclaimy  652 

Refractory,  655 
Refirain,  22 
Refresh,  656 
Refuge,  127 
Refuse,  dngty  35S 

^ to  decEnOy  656 

^fute,  265 
Regain,  655 
Regal,  539 
Regard,  to  behold^  159 

coruiderationj  267 

deference^  307 

to  meditate,  563 

Regimen.  324 
Region,  346 
Register,  211 
Regret,  to  complain^  254 

repentance,  660 

Regularity,  268 
Regulate,  to  direct,  330 
—^  to  govern,  459 
Regulation,  303 
Rehabilitate,  654 
Rehearse,  660 
Reign,  374 
Reiterate,  657 
Reject,  656 
Rejoice,  414 
Rejoinder,  101 
Relate,  653 
Relation,  account,  37 

rrferenee^  655 

Relationship,  75 


Relatiye.  539 
Relatirely,  252 
Release,  311 
Relentless,  502 
ReleTant,  109 
Reliance,  314 
Relief,  654 
Relieve,  to  appease,  106 

to  help,  481 

Religious,  322 
Relinquish,  1 
Relish,  714 
RelucUnt,  657 
Remain,  to  eonthnts,  544 

to  ttay,  700 

Remainder,  657 
Remark,  582 
Remarkable,  413 
Remarks,  583 
Reniedy,  290 
Remembrance,  565 
Reminder,  565 
Reminiscence,  563 
Remiss,  509 
Remission,  20,  658 
Remnant,  657 
Remonstrate,  to  complain, 

255 

to  repreaent,  662 

Remorse,  660 
Remote,  344 
Remove,  659 
Remuneration,  252 
Rend,  183 
Render,  455 
Renegade,  659 
Renew,  656 
Renounce,  13 
Renorate,  656 
Renown,  422 
Renowned,  659 
Repair,    to     re-ettahlith, 

654 
^—  reparation,  695 

to  resort,  665 

Reparation,  n.,  659 

».,659 

Repartee,  660 

Repeal,  14 

Repeat,  to  reiterate,  6ST 

to  rehearse,  660 

Repel,  656 
Repentance,  660 
Rqtertorr,  661 
Repetition,  661, 715 
Repine,  254 
Replace,  654 


Reply,  101 
Report,  423 
Repose,  ease,  362 

to  recUne,  652 

Repository,  661 
Reprehension,  661 
Represent,  662 
Representation,  684 
Represeutatiye,  662 
Repress,  662 
Reprieve,  663 
Reprimand,  171 
Reprisal.  663 
Reproach,  to  blame,  171 

scandal,  674 

taunt,  715 

Reprobate,  3 
Reproof,  661 
Reprove,  171 
Repudiate,  to  abjure,  13 

to  disavow,  333 

Repugnance,  474 
Repusrnant,  70 
Repulse^  656 
Reputation,      character, 

fame,  422 

Repute,  422 
Request,  to  ask,  123 

petition,  612 

Require,  663 
Requisite,  579 
Requisition,  237 
Requital,     compensation, 

retribution,  666 

Rescue,  311 
Research,  397 
Resemblance,   analog^/, 
97 

likeness,  550 

Resentment,  515 
Reserve,  664 
Reserved,  151 
Reside,  10 
Residue,  657 
Resign,  to  forego,  440 

to  abdicate,  664 

Resignation,  378 
Resist,  595 
Resolution,  analysis,  97 

determination,  664 

Resolve,  to  decide,  302 

to  solve,  695 

Resort,  665 
Resource,  407 
Respect.  307 
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JUvpittf,  663 
fUs|MNMP.  101 

RaioiMible,  39 

ftf  rteiine,  65f 

remaimiUry  637 

K««titotK>o,  6.79 
Hrtionuoa^  650 
Hnntorttf    to    re-ntabU^h, 
6.>4 

to  return^  666 

lUmtnin,  to  eireamtcnbe, 

^— >    to    nprfsM,   66ff 
665 

to  reHriet,  663 

ReMrict,  t^f  665 
Ketulc,  666 
RcUin,  to  hotd,  486 

—  reterve,  66% 
IUiAli*tion,  66J 
Retard,  t4a 
Ketinae,  723 
Ketire,  651 
Retirament,  630 
Retort,  660 
RetrMt,  13 
lietretty  atylum,  127 

to  reeediy  651 

Retribution,  666 
Retriere,  653 
Return,  to  rutore,  666 

—  to  revtrt,  667 
Rereftl,  to  ducUfte,  tki6 
»^—  to  promulgatef  636 
ReTenge,  l.')l 
Reverberetp,  6.51 
ReTerp,  65 
Reverence,  to  adore,  d^ 

dejerence,  ;}07 

Reverie,  667 
Reveme,  eonveme,  277 
— —  (0  invert,  667 
Revert,  667 
Reviling,  203 
Revive,  656 

Revolt,  527 
Revolution,  527 
R(>volve,  563 
Revoke,  to  abjure,  13 

—  to  aboUsfi,  14 
Reward,  252 
Rhetoric,  371 
Hichet.  740 
Ridicule,  667 
Ridiculous,  356 
Right,  claim,  237 
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Right,  dirtet,  331 

/«r,  419 

Jua,5SB 

Jmstie€,66B 

Righteom,  668 

Rigid,  668 
,  Rigonmc,  668 
I  Rigour,  auMUritn,  tX\ 

ieverUjf,  682 

Rim,  185 

Rind,  606 

Riot,  527 

Ripe,  562 

Rise,  to  oMtend,  120 

begiumin^,  157 

•  Risk,  294 

Rite,  216 
!  Riralrr,  254 

RoMi,668 

Roan,  618 

Robberr,669 

Robust,  ttrong,  669 

—  vigorout,  737 

Rodonontade,  669 

Roll,  211 

Ronunoe,  414 

Romantic,  680 

Room,  apartment,  102 

ipace,  670 

Rot,  644 

Rotundity,  670 

Rough,  abrrupt,  17 

coane,  215 

hank,  472 

Round,  670 

Roundness,  670 

Rouse,  403 

Route,  668 

Rove,  648 

Roval,539 

Rub,  217 

Rude,  245 

Rudiment,  630 

Rueful,  349 

Rugged,  17 

Rum,  144 

Ruinous,  320 

Rule,  decree,  303 

to  govern,  459 

to  guide,  469 

order,  597 

Ruling,  626 

Rumour,  423 

Rupture,  444 

Rural,  670 

Rustio,  peatant,  607 

rural,  670 


SMaed,671 

Sacniee,5a> 

SMniegr,633 
.  Sm1,671 
.Safe,  672 

8ag»aau,M 
I  SaSor,  5.18 
I  Sake,  673 
iSalai7,606 
t  Salubrioiw,  476 

Salutarj,  476 
I  Salutation,  673 

Salute,  «<rost,  36 

mtutatimtf  673 

Sameness,  494 

Sample,  398 

Sanction,  673 

Sane,  696 

Sanguinary,  175 

Saroum,  192 

Satiate,  462 

Satire,  192 

Satirical,  213 

Sutisfiiction, 
ftim,  252 

contententmentf  273 

Satisfy,  462 

Saturate,  354 

Saunter,  542 

Savage,  barbarouM,  147 

ferocious,  430 

Save,  674 

Saving,  361 

Savour,  714 

Saw,  641. 

Saying,  641 

Scale,  120 

Scan,  159 

Scandal,  674 

Scandalous,  674 

Scanty,  674 

Scarce.  649 

Scarcely,  472 

Scarcity,  675 

Scare,  449 

Scatter,  675 

Scene,  684 

Scent,  444 

Scheme,  616 

Schism,  482 

Scholar,  60 

School,  26 

Science,  gmuu,  453 

knowkdge,  540 

Scoff,  586 


Scold,  171 
Scope,  aifli,  83 

import,  6M 

Scorchingr,  194 
SooTD,  676 
Scornful,  537 
Scream,  677 
Screen,  482    . 
Scribe,  744 
Scruple,  315 
ScrupnlouB,  265 
Scrutiny,  397 
Scum^  ibS 
Scurrilous,  677 
Seaman,  558. 
Search,  examifiatioriy  S&T 

to  uek,  678 

Season,  720 
Seasonable,  721 
Secede,  651 
Seclusion,  630 
Second,  519 
Secondary,  519 
Secrecy,  677 
Secret,  latent,  545 

etandeMtine,  677 

Secrete,  482 
Secular,  743 
Secure,  to  ensure,  381 

safe,  672 

Security,  617 
Sedate,  677 
Sediment,  353 
Sedition,  527 
Seditious,  417 
Seduce,  to  entice,  383 

to  suborn,  678    ' 

Sedulous,  329 
See,  159 
Seek,  678 
Seem,  678 
Seemly,  156 
Seize,  212 
Seizure,  208 
Selection,  231 
Self-conceit,    arrogance, 
115 

self 'Will,  678 

Selfish,  370 
Self-sufficiency,  678 
Self-will,  678 
Semblance,  686 
Seminary,  26 
Senior,  370 
Sensation,  428 
Sen8e,/€eJtii/^,  428 
— ^  import,  504 
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I  ^nae,  judgment,  537 

Sen8ibility,/ee/{n;^,  428 

I tenderness,  679 

1  Sensible,  eonseintis^  138 
j seruitive^  67  H 

Sensitire,  679 
^  Sensualist,  386 
'  Sentence,  612 
,  Sententious,  258 

Sentient,  679 

Sentiment,  595 

SentiuMuUl,  680 

Separate,  680 

Sepulchre,  722 

Sepulture,  192 

Sequence,  681 

Serene,  201 

Series,  681 

Serious,  464 

Serrant,  iiiO 

Service.  7o3 

Servitude,  207 

Set,  547 

Settle,  39.) 

Settled,  201 

Sever,  680 

Several,  547. 

Severe,  681 

Severity,  austerity,  133 

rigour,  682 

Sex,  452 

Shackle,  242 

Shade,  682 

Shadow,  682 

Shake,  to  tremble,  682 

to  agitate,  682 

Shallow,  683 

Shame,  495 

Shamelessness,  179 

Shape,  character,  220 

form,  443 

Share,  part,  603 

to  partake,  603 

Sharp,  acute,  54 

shriU,  686 

Shed,  623 

Shelter,  refuge,  127 

to  hide,  482 

Shield,  to  hide,  482 

buckler,  683 

Shift,  407 

Shine,  153 

Shock,  683 

Shocking,  483 

Shoot,  189 

Shore,  S46 

Short,  683 
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Shouting,  238 

Shove,  644 

Show,  ostentation,  598 

i exhibition,  684 

j to  eihibit,  685 

semblance,  686 

Sbowv,  452 
I  Shreds.  647 

Shrewd,  54 

Shriek,  677 

Shrill.  686 

Shrink,  687 

Shrub,  195 

Shudder,  682 

Shun,  391 

Shut,  687 

Shy,  151 

Sickness,  338 

Sight,  684 

Sign,  372 

Signal,  emblem,  372 

memorable,  564 

Signalize,  687 

Significant,  687 

Signification,  504 

Signify,  to  express,  410 

to  implu,  503 

to  notify,  584 

—  to  denote,  688 

Silence,  712 

Silent,  dumb,  358 

tacit,  712 

SiUy .  688 

Similarity,  550 

Simile,  569 

Similitude,    likeness, 
550 

metaphor,  569 

Simple,  plain,  688 

silly,  688 

single,  688 

Simulate,    to   feign, 
429 

to  mimic,  570 

Sin,  284 

Since,  266 

Sincere,  478 

Sincerity,  487 

Single,  individual,  516 

only,  593 

simple,  688 

Singular,  eccentric,  36S 

extraordinary,  689 

Sink,  357 

Sinuous,  689 

Site,  place,  689 

situation,  690 
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Situation,     eireumstandf 

235 
^^  pontion^  621, 690 

file,  690 

itatif  690,  699 

Sixe,  190 
Sketch,  691 
Skill,  11 
Skin.  691 
Slack,  691 
Slander,  «03 
Slang,  204 
Slant,  692 

Slaughter,  to  kill,  559 
—  masiaere,  661 
Slavery,  207 
Slay,  539 
Sleep,  692 
Sleepy,  358. 
Slender,  692 
Slide,  457 
Slight,  neftUct,  580 

sUndtr,  692 

Slim,  692 
Slip,  457 
Slope.  692 
SlothAil,  507 
Slow,  692 
Sluggish,  507 
Slumber,  692 
Sly,  117 
Small,  551 
Smear,  296 
Smell,  444 
Smooth,  693 
Smother,  232 
Snatch,  212 
Sneer,  536 
So,  266 
Soak,  354 
Sober,  23 
Sociable,  693 
Social,  693 
Society,    atsociatim, 

126 

felbwihip,  430 

Soft,  453 
Soil,  land,  542 

to  mUfff  708 

Sojourn,  10 
Solace,  226 
Soldier-like,  559 
Sole,  693 
Solecism,  642 
Solemn,  464 
SoUcit,  123 
Solicitude,  694 


Solid,  694 

Solitary,  desolaU,  318 

individual,  516 

lonebt,  553 

toU,69S 

Solitude,  630 
Solre,  695 
Sonorous,  553 
Soon,  361 
Soothe,  106 
Sophistical,  -121 
Sophisticated,  iBl 
Sorcerer,  556 
Sordid,  581 
Sorrow,  77 
Sorry,  695 
Sort,  220 
Soul,  570 
Sound,  healthif,  696 

tone,  722 

Sour,  44 

Source,  beginning,  157 

spring,  698 

Sovereign,  monarch,  573 

nipreme,  695 

Space,  670 
Spacious,  93 
Spare,  674 
Sparing,  361 
Sparkle,  153 
Speak,  696 
Special,  696 
Specie,  210 
Species,  220 
Specific,  696 
Specious,  598 
Speck,  697 
Spectacle,  684 
Spectator,  697 
Spectre,  454 
Speculation,  697 
Speech,  address,  56 

language,  544 

Speechless,  3:>8 
Speed,  to  accelerate,  28 

haste^  472 

mtickness,  646 

Spend,  698 
Sphere,  143 
SpUl,  623 
Spire,  700 
Spirit,  animation,  99 

soul,  570 

Spiritual,  498 
Spite,  467 

Splendid,  bright,  184 
— —  grand,  460 


Splendour,  620 
SpUt,  183 
Spoil,  614 
Spontaneous,  696 
Sporadic,  386 
Sport,  amtttement,  96 

to  jest,  536 

Sportive,  227 
Spot,  site.  689 

speck,  696 

Spouse,  492 
Sprain,  702 
Spread,  to  propagate,  638 

to  tcatter,  675 

Sprightly,  227 

Spring,  to  flow,  438,  631 

fountain,  698 

Sprinkle,  675 
Sprout,  189 
Spruce,  439 
Spurious,  281 
Spurn,  6T6 
Spy,  699 
Squander,  739 
Squeamish,  426 
Squeeie,  to  crush,  188 
— ^  to  pinch,  615 
Stability,  268 
Stagger,  654 
Stain,  248 
Stammer,  699 
Stamp,  character,  220 

impretnon,  506 

Standard,  699 
Stare,  452 
Startle,  449 
SUte,  realm,  650 
situation,  690 

—  condition,  699 
Stately,  460 
Station,  621 
Statue,  700 
Statute,  303 
Stay,  to  abide,  10 

—  to  rema'm,  700 
Steadfastness,  266 
Steadiness,  268 
Steep,  354 
Steeple,  709 
Step,  600 
Sternness,  133 
Stick,  241 

Stifle,  232 
Still,  calm,  201 

however,  489 

Stimulate,  403 
Stipend,  606 
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Stir,  576 

Stock,  famiht  489 

tton,  701 

Store,  701 
Storm,  701 
Story,  37 
Stout,  701 
Str&ight,  331 
Strain,  702 
Strait,  70« 
Strange,  363 
Stranger,  441 
Strangle,  93t 
Stratagem,  728 
Stray,  739 
Stream,  brooks  188 

to  gushf  469 

currenty  70S 

Strength,  379 
Strengthen,  533 
Strenuoul,  703 
Stress,  accent,  30 

«irai«,  702 

Stretch,  650 
Strew,  675 
Strictness,  133 
Stricture,  287 
Strife,  703 
Strike,  154 
Strip,  168 
Strive,  70* 
Stroll,  648 
Strong,  mighty,  569 

robust,  669 

vigorous,  737 

Stubborn,  7a5 
Structure,  365 
Struggle,  704 
Study,  ajtpUeation,  103 

to  learn,  705 

Stupid,  706 

Sturdy,  669 

Stutter,  699 

Style,  613 

Suavity,  733 

Subdue,  264 

Subject,  accountable,  39 

■     materials,  561 
— f—  ohfcet,  706 

subordinate,  706 

Subjugate,  f64 
Sublime,  460 
Submerge,  312 
Submission,  586 
Submissive,  f»6«(/ienf,  586 

passive,  605 

Submit,  745 


Subordinate,  706 
Suborn,  to  seduce,  678 

to  bnbe,  TOT 

Subsequent,  622 
Subservient,  706 
Subside,  707 
Subsidiary,  137 
Subsist,  406 
Subsistence,  552 
Substance,  392 
SubsUntial,  694 
Substantiate,  449 
Substitute,  643 
Subterfuge,  728 
SubUe,  117 
Subtraction,  304 
Subvert,  667 
Succeed,  439 
Success,  736 
Succession,  681 
Succinct,  concise,  258 

precise,  625 

short,  683 

Succour,  help,  481 

to  help,  481 

Suffer,  to  allow,  90 

to  bear,  707 

to  tolerate,  722 

Suffering,  601 
Sufficient,  58 
Suffocate,  232 
Suffrage,  738 
Suggest,  to  dictate,^  323 

to  insinuate,  524 

Suggestion,  484 
Suit,  toft,  435 

petition,  612 

Suitoble,  111 
Suitor,  708 
Sullen,  574 
Sully,  708 
Sum,  72.i 

Summary,  abridgment, 
16 

curnoru,  291 

hhort,  683 

Summit,  708 
Summon,  168 
Sumptuous,  459 
Sunder,  680 
Sundry,  347 
Superb,  460 
Supercilious,  337 
Superficial,  683 
Superficies,  710 
Superfluity,  402 
Superhuman,  709 


Superintendence,  599 
Superiority,      excellence^ 

401 
—  pre-eminence,  626 
Supernatural,  709 
Supersede,  709 
Supervene,  42 
Supervision,  o99 
Supine,  551 
Supple,  618 
Supplicate,    to    ask, 

123 

to  pray,  624 

Supply,  709 
Support,  help,  481 

livelihood,  552 

to  maintain,  557 

sanction,  673 

— ^  to  stulain,  710 
Supposition,  468 
Supposititious,  281 
Suppress,  662 
Supreme,  695 
Sure,  52 
Surfiice,  710 
Surge,  740 
Surmise,  468 
Surmount,  26  ( 
Surpass,  401 
Surprise,  710 
Surrender,  312 
Surround,  2.>.'J 
Survey,  737 
Survive,  600 
Susceptibility,  4^8 
Suspense,  731 
Suspicion,  327 
Suspicious,  385 
Sustain,    to   maintaiut 

556 

to  support,  710 

Sustenance,  552 
Swsin,  607 
Swamp,  559 
Swarm,  288 
Sway,  519 
Swell,  711 
Swerve,  739 
Swiftness,  646 
Sycophant,  437 
Symbol,  372 
Symmetry,  711 
Sympathy,  566 
Symntom,  514 
Syncnronous,  246 
Synopsis,  16 
System,  712 
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Tacit,  712 

'J  aciturnity,  712 

Tact,  714 

Taint,  272 

Take,  JO 

Tale,  37 

1  ttlent,  11 

Talisman,  713 

Talk,  ti96 

lalkative,  553 

Tall,  484 

Tally,  713 

J  ame,  453 

1  angible,  apparent,  104 

paipabU,  602 

Tantamount,  389 
Tardy,  692 
Target,  683 
Tarnish,  708 
Tsrry,  542 
Tartness  48 
Task,  714 
Taste,  geniuM,  453 

tacty  714 

^— ^flavour,  714 
Tatters,  647 
Taunt,  715 
Tautology,  npttttiony  661, 

715 
Tax,  715 
Teach,  519 
Tear,  183 
Tease,  100 
Tedious,    irktomty    716, 

721 
Teem,  716 
Tell,  to  diiebaey  336 

to  narraief  578 

Temerity,  473 
Temper,    dUpositunif 

;M3 

to  moderate,  572 

mood,  574 

Temperament,-  445 
Temperate,  tA 
Tempest,  701 
Temporal,  74:) 
Temporary,  717 
Tempt,  :tt3 
Tenacious,  61 
Tenacity,  717 
Tend,  259 
Tendency,  bent,  166 

drifts  356 

Tender,  718 


Tenderness,    attachment, 
127 

aennhilitjf,  678 

Tenet,  348 
Tenor,  504 
Tent,  180 
Tentative,  408 
Term,  eoiiditian,  118 

xoord,  411 

Terminate,  tojinitk,  43 

to  ceoH,  215 

to  cUm,  433 

Termination,  243 
terrible,  352 
Terrific,  352 
Terrify,  449 
Territory,  718 
Terror,  85 
Test,  699 
Testify,  410 
Testimony,  637 
Theft,  669 
Then,  266 
Thence,  266 
Theologian,  718 
Theory,  697 
Therefore,  266 
Thick,  187 
Thicket,  742 
Thin.  692 
Think,  718 
Thought,  718 
Thoughtful,  719 
Thoughtless,  509 
Thoughts,  267 
Threat,  719 
Threatening,  499 
Thrifty,  364 
Thrive,  4S8 
Throb,  602 
Throng,  288 
Throw,  720 
Thrust,  644 
Thwart,  595 
Tide,  703 
Tidings,  581 
Tie,  169 
Tight,  702 
Tillage,  289 
Time,  date,  295 

durationy  720 

geawn,  720 

Timely,  720 
Timid,  721 
Timorous,  721 
Tinge,  248 
Tint,  490 


Tire,  534 

Tiresome,  721 

Title,  577 

ToU,  743 

Token,  514 

Tolerate,  to  allow,  90 

to  iuffer,  722 

Toll,  715 

Tomb,  722 

Tome,  722 

Tone,  722 

Tongue,  544 

Too,  92 

Tool,  525 

Top,  708 

Torment,  723 

Torpid,  723 

Tortuous,  689 

Torture,  723 

Toss,  to  thake,  68t 

to  throw,  720 

Total,  whoU,  384 

amount,  723 

Totter,  654 

Touch,  to  affect,  7S 

contact,  723 

Touching,  724 

Tour,  excurrion,  535 

circuit,  670 

Tower,  700 

Trace,  to  derive,  316 

track,  724 

Track,  724 

Tract,  district,  346 

treatiu,  392 

Tractable,  318 

Trade,  profemon,  635 

commerce,  725 

Traduoement,  203 

Traffic,  725 

Tragic,  606 

Train,  to  accustom,  43 

proeeui&n,  725 

Training,  366 

Traitorous,  728 
.  Tranquil,  201 

Transact,  726 
I  Transaction,  726 
I  Transcend,  401 
'  Transcribe,  726 

Transfer,  to  deliver,  31^ 

to  trantport,  727 

Trandigure,  568 

Transform,  568 

Transgress^  726 

Transgression,  284 

Transient,  717 


TrmoBitory,  717 
Translation,  755 
Translucent,  727 
Transmute,  568 
Transparent,  727 
Transport,  to  banishf  144 
—  to  earryy  186 

ecitary,  365 

to  traw«/er,  727 

Travel,  537 
Traveetie,  192 
Treacherous,  failhUuy 

420 

inridiousy  524 

traitorous^  728 

Treasonable,  728 
Treasure,  485 
Treat.  146 
Treatise,  392 
Treatment,  728 
Tremble.  682 
Tremendous,  352 
Tremor,  80 
Trepidation,    agitutiortf 

80 

alarm,  85 

Trespass,  284 
Trial,  effort,  368 

experiment,  408 

Tribute,  715 
Trick,  to  cheat,  226 

artifice,  728 

Trifling,  497 
Trip,  535 
Triumph,  736 
Trivial,  497 
Troop.  143 
Trouble,  77 
Troublesome,  721 
Truce,  115 
Truck,  149 
True,  50 
Truism,  641 
Trust,  belief,  161 

hope,  488 

Trusty,  420 
Truth,  729 
Trj,729 
Tug,  351 
Tumble,  357 
Tumid,  730 
Tumult,  238 
Tumultuary,  730 
Tumultuous,    boisterous, 

177 

tumultuary f  730 

Turbulent,  177 
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Turgid,  bombastic,  730 

tumid,  730 

Turn,  166 
Twine,  730 
Twirl,  730 
Twist,  730 
Type,  730 
Tyrannical,  19 
Tyro,  730 


U. 

Us^liness,  731 
Ultimate,  conclusive,  259 

latest,  545 

Umpire,  537 
Unapproachable,  507 
Unbefief,  334 
Unbounded,  182 
Uncertain,  doubtful,  350 

precarious,  624 

U  ncertainty,  731 
Unconquerable,  526 
Uncoutn,  awkward,  139 

coarse,  245 

Uncovered,  577 
Undaunted,  178 
Undecided,  533 
Undeniable,  512 
Under,  731 
Understand,  110 
Understanding,  528 
Undertaking,  731 
Unessential,  497 
Unfold,  322 
Ungainly,  139 
Ungovernable,  655 
Unhappy, 571 
Uniform,  387 
Unimpassioned,  342 
Unimportant,  497 
Unintelligible,  732 
Union,  732 
Unison,  concord,  259 

melody,  56-i 

Unite,  to  coalesce,  244 

to  attach,  264 

to  join,  536 

Universal,  732 
University,  26 
Unlearned,  495 
Unless,  402 
Unlettered,  495 
Unlike,  733 
Unlimited,  182 
Unmerciful,  566 
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.  Unoffending,  472 
Unprincipled,  3 
Unproductive,  148 
Unquestionable,  512 
Unravel,  322 
Unrelenting,  502 
Unruly,  655 
Unsearchable,  523 
Unspeakable,  517 
Untruth,  421 
Unutterable,  517 
Unwilling,  657 
Upbraid,  171 
Uphold,  557 

I  Upon,  15,  598 
Uprightness,  487 

!  Uproar,  238 

I  Urbanity,  733 
Urge,  to  hasten,  28 

to  enforce,  381 

Urgent,  5tt5 
Usage,  custom,  291 

treatment,  728 

Use,  accustom,  43 

to  emplav,  374 

utility,  733 

Usefulness,  733 
Useless,  734 
Usually,  447 
Usurp,  112 
Utility,  733 
Utter,  312,  636 


Vscancy,  509 
Vacant,  empty,  ST 5 

idle,  495 

Vacuity,  509 
Vagary,  204 
Vague,  546 
Vain,  517,  7.34. 
Valiant,  178 
Valour,  734 
Valuable,  625 
Value,  to  appraise,  109 

cost,  280 

Vanish,  734 
Vanity,  115 
Vanquish,  264 
Vapour,  476 
Variable,  511 
Variableness,  204 
Variance,  343 
Variation,  ekanfre,  219 
difference,  325 
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Variation,  w 
Variety,  var 

tfijferf 

eltanf 

Various, : 

Vary,  21 

Vast,  49 

Vaunt, 

Vehen 

Veil, 

Velr 

\'e» 

V. 
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World,  54S 
Worldlv,  743 
Worship,  65 
Worth,  value,  280 

merity  568 

Wrangle,  555 
Wrath.  743 
Wreath,  744 
Wrench,  741 
Wrest,  744 
Wretched,  571 
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Wring,  744 
Writer,  744 
Wrong,  afinee,  284 
hurt,  491 
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y. 


ifet.  489 
If ield,  to  aj 


iffordy  78 


Yield,  to  coneedty  215 

to  tubmity  745 

Yielding,  586 
Young,  745 
Youthful,  745 


Z. 


Zeal,745 
Zealot,  382 
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